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American  Federation  of  Labour 
.British  North  America  Act 

Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  (Act) 
International  Labour  Organization 
National  Employment  Service 
National  Labour  Relations  Board 
National  War  Labour  Board 
Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  (of  Canada) 
Trades  Union  Congress  (British) 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
United  Mine  Workers  (of  America) 
United  Nations  Organization 
Wartime  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
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ERRATA 

On  page  321 — under  "Work  Injuries  in  United   States"— Column   1— 1st   and  2nd   lines— read 

"The  January  issue  of  the  U.S.  Monthly  Labour  Review  reports  that  "approximately ". 

On  page  868— Column  3— opposite  "durable  goods"— for  $19,460,934  read  $18,460,934 
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Abbott,  Hon.  D.  C,  Minister  of  Finance: 
on  removal  of  price  control  from  additional 
goods  and  services,  48>6. 

Absenteeism: 

Canada — 

increased  absenteeism  in  coal  mine  industry 
indicated    in   report    of   Royal   Commis- 
sion on  Coal,  309. 
penalties  for   absenteeism  contained  in  col- 
lective   agreements    in   fishing   industry, 
1443. 
union      discipline     for      absenteeism,     etc., 
established    under    agreement    in    cloth- 
ing industry,   1411. 
U.S.A.:     effect     of     long    working     hours    on 
absenteeism,    1445,    1446. 

Accidents : 

farm  accidents  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,    1888. 

report  of  Committee  on  Statistics  of  Indus- 
trial Injuries  submitted  to  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Labour  Statis- 
ticians, 1596. 

Governing  Body  of  ILO  authorizes  factory 
safety  conference  to  draft  Model  Code 
of  Safety  Provisions  for  Factories,  786. 

recommendations  of  Textiles  Committee  of 
ILO,  on  accident  prevention,  141. 
Canada — 

provisions  of  Government  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,   1326. 

non-fatal  accidents  and  fires — D.  B.  of  S. 
survey  on  farm  accidents,  1887. 

accidents  decline  among  older  workers, 
1254. 

hazards  of  coal  mining  described  in  report 
of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  304. 

analysis  of  1946  fatalities  by  industries, 
causes,   etc.,  472. 

fatalities  during  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1947,  766,  1239;  during  fourth 
quarter  of   1946,   274. 

amendment  to  provincial  (Quebec)  law 
governing  accident  prevention  requested 
by   C.C.C.L.,    1588. 

recommendation    of    C.C.    of    L.    re   mining 
accidents,  1585. 
B.C.:   annual   report   of   Workmen's    Compen- 
sation Board    (1946),  1087. 
Man.:   annual      report     of      Department      of 

Labour    (1946),  621. 
N.B.:   annual   report   of   Workmen's    Compen- 
sation Board,  768. 
N.S.:  total    number    of    accidents    for    each 
year,  1942-1946,   as  reported  by  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  767. 
Ont.:  proceedings  of  1946  annual  meeting  and 
convention    of    I.A.P.A.,    292;     annual 
report     of     Workmen's     Compensation 
Board  (1946),  1088;  increase  in  injuries 
to  young  workers  reported  by  I.A.P.A., 
631. 
Que.:  report     of     Workmen's     Compensation 
Commission    (1945),   1688,    (1944),   117. 


Accidents — Con. 

Sask.:  amendments  in  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation (Accident  Fund)  Act,  1492; 
accidents  reported  to  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  in  1945  and  1946,  910. 

United  Kingdom:  annual  report  of  Inspector 
of  Factories  (1945),  li51;  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  injuries — alternative 
remedies  of  workmen's  compensation 
and  action  for  damages  considered  by 
Committee  on  Alternative  Remedies, 
159-J6i2;  review  of  report  on  Accident 
Prevention  in  the  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Industry,  7. 

U.S.A.:  statistical  report  on  work  injuries, 
321;  liability  of  juvenile  workers  to 
machine  accidents,  1248;  effect  of  long 
working  hours  on  industrial  injuries, 
1445,    1446;    survey  of   farm   accidents, 


See  also  Legal  Decisions;  Safety;  Time-loss; 
Workmen's  Compensation. 

Admission    Policies : 

See  Discrimination. 

Adult   Education: 

Man. — 

report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Adult 
Education,  1089. 

Agreements : 

study  on  collective  agreements  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France,  1124. 

negotiation   of   collective   agreements   urged 
in      resolution      adopted      by      I.L.O. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Trans- 
port, 1121. 
Canada — 

monthly  summary  of  collective  agreements 
and  wage  schedules,  44,  183,  366,  541, 
687,  823,  999,  1171,  1304,  1470,  1657, 
1799. 

monthly  summary  of  agreements  under  Col- 
lective Agreement  Act  (Quebec),  47, 
185,  368,  543,  689,  825,  1001,  1173,  1300, 
1473,   1659,   1801. 

arbitration  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
C.  P.  McTague  in  meat  packing  dis- 
pute, 1753,  1791-96. 

provisions  of  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  925;  text  of  Bill, 
933;  hearings  of  House  of  Commons 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  1102-7. 

agreement  reached  in  Great  Lakes  shipping 
dispute,  1247. 

settlement  of  dispute  over  vacations  with 
pay  for  railway  employees,  1561. 

rest  period®  and  dismissal  pay  provided  in 
recent  collective  agreements  in  manu- 
facturing industry,   1756. 

agreement  makes  employees  of  lumber  firm 
liable  for  illegal  strike,  911. 

continuation  of  farm  labour  agreements, 
487. 
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Agreements — Con. 

unusual  features  of  recent  collective  agree- 
ments   in    clothing    and    rubber    indus- 
tries, 1411. 
collective  agreements  in  certain  industries: 

agricultural    implements,    1535. 

brewery  products,  994 -95. 

clothing,    1411. 

edible  plant  products — flour  milling,  1854; 
bread  and  cake  manufacturing;  1855; 
biscuit  manufacturing,  185'8;  confec- 
tionery manufacturing,  18&1. 

electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  1724. 

fishing,   1420-44. 

manufacturing,    1756. 

meat  products,  1851. 
-""'  motor  vehicles,  1169. 
" — 'motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  1532. 

pulp   and  paper,  988. 

radio  sets  and  parts,   1728. 

rubber  products,   ll'&4,   1411. 

sawmill  products,  1376' — planing  mill, 
sash  and  door,  1380,  wooden  furniture, 
1383. 
amendment  in  provincial  Labour  Relations 
Act  (Quebec)  requested  by  C.C.C.L., 
1587.  _ 
B.C.:   provisions  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and 

Arbitration  Act    (1947),   1016. 
N.S.:   provisions    of    Fishermen's    Federation 

Act,  1330. 
Que.:  types  of  union  security  provisions  in 
collective  agreements  indicated  in  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Industrial  Relations 
Department  of  Laval  University, 
134-35;  number  of  workers  covered  by 
collective  agreements — annual  report  of 
Department  of  Labour  (194'5),  1685. 
United  Kingdom:  conciliation  machinery  in 
building  industry,  791,  792;  in  coal 
mining  industry,  5'13;  five-day  week  in 
coal  mines  provided  in  agreement 
reached  between  miners  and  National 
Coal  Board,  632;  provisions  of  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  National  Maritime 
Board;  re  post-war  employment  condi- 
tions in  merchant  ships,  633;  Britain 
and  France  conclude  agreement  on 
recruitment  of  displaced  persons,  1249; 
provision  of  five-day  week  for  machin- 
ists and  related  workers,  7;  agreement 
for  public  holidays  with  pay  in  build- 
ing and  civil  engineering  contracting 
industries,  1414. 
France:  Britain  and  France  conclude  agree- 
ment on  recruitment  of  displaced  per- 
sons, 1249. 
Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in  all 
plants — compulsory  creation  of  factory 
commissions,  1250. 
U.S.A.:  number  of  workers  under  collective 
agreements  in  1946,  777,  919;  report 
on  collective  agreements  providing  ad- 
justments of  wages  to  cost  of  living, 
792;  guaranteed  annual  wage  plan 
established  for  garment  workers  under 
terms  of  collective  agreement,  637; 
worker  security  plans  in  collective 
agreements — growth  of  health  and  wel- 
fare and  guaranteed  wage  plans,  319; 
collective  bargaining  developments  in 
union  health  and  welfare  plans,  1126; 
novel  union  shop  clauses  in  collective 
agreements,  492;  findings  of  survey  on 
collective  agreements  between  trade 
unions   and  groups   of   employers,   657; 


Agreements — Con. 

arbitration  procedure  established  in 
building  trades,  282;  provisions  of  new 
collective  agreements  in  coal  mines, 
1099;  wage  increases  granted  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  636;  agreement 
reached  between  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany and  Association  of  Communica- 
tions Equipment  Workers,  778;  Rand 
formula  provided  in  collective  agree- 
ments covering  employees  of  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  920;  recom- 
mendation of  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  10;  legislation  govern- 
ing public  utilities  in  New  Jersey,  62, 
in  New  York  State,  62. 
See  also  Collective  Bargaining;  Industrial 
Standards  Acts;   Legal   Decisions. 

Classification  by  Industries: 

Construction — buildings    and    structures — 

bricklayers,  Halifax,  and  Dartmouth,  1475. 

bricklayers    and   stonemasons,    Ottawa,    188. 

builders'  labourers,  Victoria,  689. 

building  labourers,  Vancouver,  46. 

building  trades,  Chicoutimi,  185;  Hull, 
186,  1662;  Joliette,  1175;  Montreal, 
186,  371,  690,  1003,  1308,  1662; 
Quebec,  49,  1175,  1662,  1803;  St. 
Hyacinthe,  1002,  1308;  St.  Jerome, 
50,  371,  1175;  St.  Johns  and  Iber- 
ville. 50,  370,  544;  Sherbrooke,  1661; 
Sorel,  544,  1804;  Three  Rivers,  370, 
1662. 

carpenters,  Brockville,  1476;  Cornwall, 
1475;  Grande  Prairie,  1664;  Halifax 
and  Dartmouth,  1475;  Kenora  and 
Keewatin,  827;  Lethbridge,  189; 
Moose  Jaw,  1663;  Oshawa  and 
Whitby,  827;  Ottawa,  188,  546,  1663; 
Powell  River  district,  Kamloops  and 
district,  Courtenay  district,  Chilliwack 
and  district,  Prince  George  district, 
Penticton  district,  689;   Sydney,  184. 

electrical  workers,  Halifax  and  Dart- 
mouth. 1475;  London,  827;  Ottawa, 
188;    Toronto,    1173. 

elevator  constructors,  Saint  John,  Halifax, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Windsor,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and 
Vancouver,  367. 

labourers,  Ottawa,  188. 

painters,  Guelph,  827;  Oshawa  and  Whitby. 
546;   Ottawa,  546. 

plasterers,  Halifax  and  Dartmouth,  1475; 
Ottawa,  546,  1663. 

plumbers,  Belleville,  546;  Halifax  and 
Dartmouth,  1475;  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo,  546;  Ottawa,  1476,  1663; 
Three  Rivers,  1002;  Welland,  1476; 
Windsor,  1476. 

plumbers    and   steamfitters,   Windsor,    46. 

sheet  metal  workers,  Halifax  and  Dart- 
mouth, 1475. 

sheet  metal  workers  (construction). 
Ottawa,  18S:  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  1176. 

sprinkler      fitters      (plumbing      and      pipe- 
fitting   industry),   Canada,   46. 
Manufacturing — animal  products — 

meat    packing    plant    workers,    Saskatoon, 
823. 
Manufacturing— fur    and    leather    products— 

fur  workers,  Quebec,  1002;   Toronto.  44. 

fur  workers    ( retail ),  Montreal.   1174. 
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Classification  by  Industries — Con. 

fur  workers    (wholesale) .  Montreal,  368. 

glove  factory  workers  (fine  gloves),  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  369. 

glove  factory  workers  (work  gloves),  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  369. 

leather  tannery  workers,  Province  of 
Quebec,  48,  1174. 

shoe  factory  workers,  Province  of  Quebec, 
1473,   1802;    Toronto,   1305. 

shoe   manufacturing  workers,    Batawa,    183. 

shoe  repairers,  Regina,  1476;  Three  Rivers, 
1473. 
Manufacturing- — metal  products — 

agricultural  implement  factory  workers, 
Chatham,  184. 

aluminum   plant   workers,   Toronto,    1658. 

automobile  body  factory  workers,  Windsor, 
184. 

automobile  manufacturing  plant  workers, 
Chatham,    542:    Windsor,    542. 

automobile  parts  factory  workers,  Chat- 
ham, 688. 

brass  products  manufacturing  workers, 
Toronto,  1800. 

electrical  cable  and  wire  factory  workers, 
Leaside    (Toronto),  542. 

electrical  goods  manufacturing  workers, 
Leaside    (Toronto),    1658. 

electrical  products  factory  workers,  Brock- 
ville,  1472;  Montreal,  1471. 

garage  and  service  station  employees, 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Zone,  547;  Megantic, 
1803;   Montreal,  370;    Quebec,   690. 

hardware  manufacturing  workers,  Peter- 
borough, 687. 

machinery  plant  workers,  Dundas,  999. 

metal  fittings  manufacturing  workers, 
Oshawa,  183. 

metal  products  factory  workers,  Fort  Erie, 
688;    Hamilton,   1472;   Toronto,  824. 

ornamental  iron  and  bronze  industry, 
Montreal,  49,  370. 

railway  car  and  bus  manufacturing 
workers,  Montreal,   185,  543,   1307. 

sheet  metal  workers,  Montreal,  49.   1660. 

steelworkers,  Gananoque,  1172:  Hamilton, 
1172:    Lachine,    1172;    Montreal.    1172. 

steel   foundry  workers,   Owen    Sound,    1173. 

steel  plant  workers,  Hamilton,  542;  Sydney, 
541. 

stove  and  electrical  apparatus  manufac- 
turing workers.   Weston,    183. 

wire     and    cable    plant    workers,     Guelph, 
1172. 
Manufacturing — miscellaneous  wood 
products — 

furniture  factory  workers,  Province  of 
Quebec,  49,  370,  543,  1474. 

hard  furniture  factory  workers,  Province 
of  Ontario,   1475. 

sash    and    door    factory    workers,    Quebec, 
690,  1660. 
Manufacturing — non-metallic  minerals, 
chemicals,  etc. — 

building  materials  workers,  Province  of 
Quebec,  1660. 

cement  manufacturing  workers,  St.  Mary's. 
1800. 

chemical  factory  workers,  Amherstburg, 
45. 

glass  factory  workers,  Oshawa,  184. 

insulation  manufacturing  workers,  Toronto, 
1659. 


Agreements — Con. 

Classification  by  Industries—  Con. 

pharmaceutical    factory    workers,    Toronto, 

1305;   Windsor,  1801. 
Manufacturing — printing    and    publishing — 
paper   handlers,   Toronto,   45. 
printing   trades,   Montreal,   369,   543,    1803; 

Quebec,  1660,  1803. 
Manufacturing — pulp,  paper  and  paper 

products — 
paper     box     factory     workers      (corrugated 

paper),   Province   of   Quebec,   369. 
paper    box    factory   workers    (uncorrugated 

paper),    Province    of    Quebec,    49,    369. 

1307,  1802. 
paper   products  workers,   Ottawa,  824. 
pulp  and  paper  makers,  Ottawa,  45. 
pulp    and    paper    mill    workers,    Hull,    45; 

Kapuskasing,     1800;      Merritton,     367; 

Windsor  Mills,  1799. 
Manufacturing — rubber  products — 

rubber    factory    workers,    Kitchener,    1470; 

St.  Jerome,  999;   Sarnia,  183. 
Manufacturing — shipbuilding — 

shipbuilding     workers,     Collingwood,     183; 

Sorel,  825. 
Manufacturing — textiles    and    clothing — 
embroidery    industry,    Montreal,    48,    1474. 
hosiery  workers,   Hamilton,   1305. 
knitting   mill   workers,    Dunnville,    1171. 
men's    and   boys'   clothing   factory   workers, 

Province  of  Quebec,  1174,  1306,  1474. 
millinery    workers,    Montreal,    369;     Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  1307. 
textile    workers,     Cornwall,     367;     Guelph, 

1658;   Valleyfield,  824. 
women's    cloak    and    suit    factory    workers, 

Province     of     Quebec,     48;     Winnipeg, 

1470. 
Manufacturing — tobacco    and    liquors — 
cigar    factory   workers,    Montreal,    1171. 
distillery  workers,  New  Westminster,   541. 
tobacco    factory    workers,    Hamilton,    1304, 

1657    (correction)  ;    Montreal,    1304. 
Manufacturing — vegetable  foods,  etc. — 

bakers,    Edmonton,    1663;    Lethbridge.    827. 
bakery    employees,    Montreal,    185;     Three 

Rivers,  826. 
bakery  salesmen,  Lethbridge,  828. 
cereal   mill  workers,   Peterborough,    1799. 
confectionery     factory     workers,      Toronto, 

1304. 
flour  mill  workers,  Keewatin,  44. 
food     packing     workers      (yeast,     tea     and 

coffee),  Ville  LaSalle,  999. 
Mining,    non-ferrous    smelting    and    quarrying 

— coal — 
coal   miners,   Vancouver   Island,   687. 
Mining,   non-ferrous   smelting   and    quarrying 

— metal — 
iron  miners,  Steep  Rock  Lake,  366. 
metal  miners.  Britannia  Beach,  44;  Hedley, 

823;    Kimberley    and    Chapman    Camp, 

1470;    Kirkland   Lake,    1657;    Noranda, 

823:       Sherridon,      366;      Yellowknife, 

N.W.T.,  1657. 
metal  workers,  Flin  Flon,  366. 
Mining,   non-ferrous    smelting    and    quarrying 

— othei — 
iron  oxide  miners,  Red  Mill,  368. 
Mining,   non-ferrous    smelting    and    quarrying 

— quarrying — 
building    materials    workers,     Province     of 

Quebec,  1660. 
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Agreements — Con. 
Classification  by  Industries — Con. 
Service — business  and  personal — 

barbers,      Aylmer,      189;      Chatham,      189; 

Lindsay,       189;       Prescott,       Cardinal, 

Iroquois    and    Morrisburg,    188;    Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  1476,  1663. 
barbers       and      hairdressers,       Hull,       51; 

Quebec,   51;    Rouyn   and  Noranda,   51; 

St.  Hyacinthe,  51. 
hairdressers,  Montreal,  371,  826. 
hotel      and      restaurant      employees,      Van- 
couver, 47. 
Service — professional  establishments — 

hospital      and      charitable      institution 

employees,    Quebec    district,    51;    Sher- 

brooke,  51. 
Service — public  administration — 

firefighters,  Quebec,  1474;    Sherbrooke,  545. 
municipal     office     employees      (permanent), 

Sherbrooke,  545. 
policemen,   Quebec   City,    187,   1804. 
Trade— 

dairy  employees,  Quebec,  826. 

garage      and      service     station      employees, 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Zone,  547;  Megantic, 

1803;  Montreal,  370;  Quebec,  690. 
hardware     and    paint    trade,    Quebec,     50, 

1308. 
retail  food  stores,  Quebec,  826. 
retail    stores,    Chicoutimi,     1308;     Granby, 

1175;    Megantic,    1175;    St.    Hyacinthe, 

51. 
trade       and      office       employees,       Arvida, 

Jonquiere     and     St.     Joseph     d'Alma, 

1309. 
wholesale   food   stores,  Quebec,   1804. 
Transportation   and    Public    Utilities 

— electric    raihvays    and    local    bus 

lines — 
street  railway  employees,  British  Columbia, 

825;  Ottawa,  184. 
Transportation   and  Public   Utilities 

— electricity  and  gas — 
gas  workers,  Toronto,  1173. 
Transportation    and   Public    Utilities 

— local  and  highway  transport — 
truck  drivers,  Montreal   Island,  545. 
Transportation    and   Public    Utilities 

— local  transport — 
taxicab  drivers,  Toronto,  188. 

Transportation   and   Public    Utilities 

— water — 
checkers    and    coopers    (ocean    navigation), 

Montreal,  1308. 
longshoremen    (ocean     and     inland),     Sorel, 

826. 
longshoremen   (ocean  navigation),  Montreal, 

1175. 
marine      engineers      (deepsea      dry      cargo 

freight  vessels),  East  and  West  Coast, 

1000. 
marine   officers    (deepsea   dry  cargo   freight 

vessels),    East    and   West    Coast,    1000. 
radio    officers    (deepsea    dry    cargo    freight 

vessels),    East    and   West    Coast,    1001. 
seamen   (deepsea  dry  cargo  freight  vessels), 

East  and  West  Coast,  999. 
shipliners,  etc.,  Vancouver,  46. 
shipliners     (ocean     navigation),     Montreal, 

1308. 


Agreements — Con. 

Agreements  Resulting  from  Proceedings 
under  The  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations: — 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Vancouver,  and  em- 
ployees, 1609. 

Arctic  Ice  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  1137. 

Biltmore  Hats  Limited,  Guelph,  and  em- 
ployees, 536. 

British  American  Oil  Company,  Limited, 
Moose  Jaw,  and  employees,  41. 

British  Columbia  Motor  Transportation  Lim- 
ited,  Vancouver,  and   employees,   41. 

Canadian  Line  Materials  Limited,  Scarboro 
Junction,  and  employees,  42. 

Canadian  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara   Falls,   and   employees,   334. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Britt, 
Ont.,  and  employees   (coal  dock),  1609. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Little 
Current,  Ont.,  and  employees  (coal 
dock),   1609. 

Canadian  Vickers,  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  1789   (settlement  reached). 

City  Laundry  Limited,  Saint  John,  and 
employees,  960. 

Clarke  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employees,  1451. 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, 
Limited  (Con  Property),  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.,  and  employees,  667. 

Crescent  Creamery  Limited,  City  Dairy  Lim- 
ited, Modern  Dairies  Limited,  St. 
Boniface  Creamery,  Limited,  and  Cen- 
tral Dairies,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  960. 

Dominion  Wheel  and  Foundries  Limited,  St. 
Boniface,  and  employees,  960. 

Drumheller  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
Drumheller,    and   employees,    536. 

Eleven  painting  contractors,  Saint  John,  and 
employees,   799. 

Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines  Limited,  Yel- 
lowknife, N.W.T.,  and  employees,  960. 

Great  West  Saddlery  Company,  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees.,  536. 

Grosch  Felt  Shoe  Company,  Stratford,  and 
employees,  334. 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Limited,  Toronto, 
and  employees,  334. 

Halifax  Shipyards  Limited  (Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  plants),  and  employees,  172. 

Thos.  Jackson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  employees,  1137. 

Keystone  Transports  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,   172. 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association, 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,   1276. 

Magazine  Digest  Publishing  Company,  Lim- 
ited,  and   employees,   667. 

McCurdy  Supply  Company,  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees,  1137. 

Modern  City  Dairy,  Sydney,  and  employees, 
799. 

Municipality  of  St.  Clements,  Manitoba,  and 
employees,   334. 

J.   S.  Nairn,  Sydney,   and   employees,   1137. 

National  Harbours  Board  (grain  elevators  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  cold  storage 
plant  at  Montreal),  and  employees, 
1137. 

Newfoundland  Railway,  St.  John's,  and 
emplovees  (clerical  staff.  North  Sydney, 
N.S.),  1789. 
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Agreements — Con, 

Agreements  Resulting  from  Proceedings 
under  The  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations: — Con. 

Oshawa  Railway  Company  (C.N.R.),  and 
employees,    127|6. 

Olympia  Wholesale,  Brandon,  and  employees, 
799. 

Picardy  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  employees., 
7-99. 

Toronto  Broadcasting  Company  (Station 
CKEY),  Toronto,  and  employees,  173. 

Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway,  and 
employees,   667. 

Township  of  Tisdale,  South  Porcupine,  and 
employees    (general    workers),    178. 

United  Grain  Growers'  Terminals,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  employees,  1609. 

Universal  Fruit  Company,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,    960. 

Various  steamship  companies  (Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada),  and  employees, 
667. 

Frank  Waterhouse  Company,  Vancouver,  and 
employees,  334. 

Weidman  Brothers,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  173. 

Well  and  Vale  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Catharines,   and   employees,   42. 

Welton-Malmgren  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  employees,  536. 

Western  Canadian  Greyhound  Lines  Limited, 
Calgary,  and  employees,  173. 

Western  Rawhide  and  Harness  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  St.  Boniface,  and  em- 
ployees,  42. 

Wheat  City  Dairy,  Brandon,  and  employees, 
536. 

Winnipeg  Electric  Company,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,   173. 

Agricultural    Implements : 

Canada — 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions  in 
the  agricultural  implements  industry, 
1532,    1535. 

Agriculture : 

co-operation    between   Canada    and    United 

States  in  harvesting  of  crops,  1760. 
exchange  of  harvesting  units  between  Can- 
ada and  United  States,  775. 
farm     accidents    in     Canada     and     United 

States,  1888. 
Canada — 
man-power  situation  in  1946,  648,  652. 
continuation  of  farm  labour  program,  487. 
farm  income  during  1946,  487. 
activities  of  Canadian  Mission  appointed  to 

select  Polish  veterans,  1750.    * 
immigration  of  Polish  veterans  to  work  on 

farms,  628.    «" 
Polish   veterans   permitted   to   purchase    or 

rent  own  farms,  1757. 
admission    of    workers    from    Europe    for 

employment    in    sugar    beet    industry, 

629.     - 
survey  of  farm  accidents,  1888. 
non-fatal    accidents    and    fires — D.B.    of    S. 

survey  on  farm  accidents,  1887. 
recommendation    of    C.C.    of    L.    re    farm 

prices,    1585. 
Man.:   re  establishment  of  joint  organization 

of  labour  and  farmers,  1412. 
United  Kingdom:   statistics  re  distribution  of 

man-power,    508;    production    program 

for   1947,  509. 


Agriculture — Con. 

U.S.A.:  survey  of  farm  accidents,  1888;  report 
on  labour  supply  in  Southern  states,  18; 
support  of  adequate  minimum  wage 
and  old  age  security  for  farm  workers 
pledged  by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 

Agriculture,  Department  of: 

annual  survey  of  credit  unions  (1946), 
1889. 

Air: 

U.S.A.— 

Clean  Air  (Removal  of  Dusts) — summary 
of  pamphlet  issued  by  Department  of 
Labour,  835. 

Alberta  Federation  of  Labour: 

convention  proceedings,  258-59. 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation: 

issues  memorandum  on  reinstatement  of 
war  veterans,  915. 

Allowances : 

Canada — 

military  allowances  (1938-1946)  as  shown 
in  D.B.  of  S.  report  on  national  income, 
311. 

tabular  report  on  number  of  university 
student  veterans  receiving  D.V.A. 
allowances,   65. 

number  of  veterans  receiving  "awaiting 
returns"  grants  and  payments  made 
under  Veterans'  Rehabilitation  Act  in 
1946,  915. 
United  Kingdom:  payment  of  prolonged  ser- 
vice abroad  allowances  to  merchant 
seamen  under  agreements  negotiated  by 
National  Maritime  Board,  633. 

See  also  Children's  Allowances;  Family 
Allowances;    Out-of-Work  Benefits. 

Alternative  Remedies: 

See  Committee _  on  Alternative  Remedies 
(United  Kingdom). 

American  Federation  of  Labour: 

sixty-sixth  annual  convention,   1773. 

A.F.  of  L.  and  CIjO.  discuss  labour  unity, 

636. 
tabular    report   on   union   membership    and 

local    unions    in    Canada    classified  *by 

affiliation,  1261. 
number    of    union    representation    votes    in 

1946,   635. 
extracts  from  address  of  Leo  George,  frater- 
nal   delegate   to   convention  of   T.   and 

L.C.,  1570. 
requests  for  arbitrators  during  1946,  638. 
correction  re  fraternal  delegates  to  British 

Trades  Union  Congress  (1946),  127. 

American   Standards  Association: 

Safety  Code  for  Equipment  in  Baking  In- 
dustry, 1758. 

Amputees : 

See  Handicapped  Workers. 

Amusements : 

Alta.— 

amendment    in   Act   re  licensing   of   motion 

picture  machine  operators,  839. 
Man.:  new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage 

Act  governing  places  of  amusement,  552. 

Annual    Reports : 

See  Labour  Departments  and  Bureaus; 
various  subject  headings. 
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Annuities : 

Canada — 

group    pension    plans,    issued    by    Annuities 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  488. 
revised  pension  plan  of  Bristol-Myers  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Limited,  1094. 
establishment    of    government    scheme    re- 
quested by  T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 
Man.:   amendment  in  Municipal  Act  providing 

pension  for  municipal  officials,  1023. 
U.S.A.:   number    of    workers    covered    by    an- 
nuity policies,  1090. 

Anti-Labour    Legislation: 

U.S.A.— 

resolution  adopted  by  C.I.O.,   1776. 

Apprenticeship : 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal  Mining,  1118. 

Canada — 

apprentice     requirements     of     construction 
industry — report      of      Committee      on 
Apprenticeship,   Canadian   Construction 
Association,   631. 
statement  presented,  and  resolution  adopted, 
at    Joint    National    Conference    of    the 
Construction   Industry,   299-300. 
report  of  Director  of  C.V.T.,  1671. 
report  of  conference  of  Regional  Directors 

of  C.V.T.,  1674. 
veterans    urged    to    complete    C.V.T.,    915. 
supervision    of    apprentices    under     C.V.T., 

1674. 
establishment    of    National    Apprenticeship 
Plan    requested    by   T.    and    L.C.,    497; 
remarks  of  Minister   of  Labour,  498. 

Alta.:  regulations  under  Apprenticeship  Act 
(1944),  1333;  new  regulations  under 
Act  governing  motor  vehicle  repair 
trade,  196-97;  radio  technician  desig- 
nated as  trade  under  Act,  696;  recom- 
mendations of  Federation  of  Labour, 
259. 

B.C.:  order  under  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act, 
1816. 

Man.:  tailors  designated  as  trade  under  Act, 
84'5;  administration  of  Act  during  1946 
reviewed  in  anual  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  620'. 

N.B.:  apprenticeship  training  under  Depart- 
ment of  Labour   during   1946,   1894. 

Ont.:  servicing  and  installing  air-conditioning 
or  refrigerating  equipment  designated 
as  trade  under  Act,  553. 

Que.:  provisions  of  Apprenticeship  Act 
(1045),  1687;  new  apprenticeship  reg- 
ulations under  Electricians  and  Elec- 
trical Installations  Act,  1817;  incor- 
poration of  Apprenticeship  Commission 
for  building  and  engineering  construc- 
tion trades  of  Joliette,  under  Appren- 
ticeship  Assistance  Act,   380. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Apprenticeship  Act 
(1044),  1335h36;  provisions  of  Act, 
200-261;  regulations  under  Act  govern- 
ing barbering  and  beauty  culture,  61; 
annual  report  of  Apprenticeship 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour  (1946). 
769. 


Arbitration: 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,   1121. 

Canada — 
provision  of  proposed   Industrial   Relations 

and  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  936. 
arbitration     award    of    Hon.    Mr.    Justice 
C.  P.  McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute, 
1753,  1791-96. 
grievance  procedure  provided  under   agree- 
ment making  employees  of  lumber  firm 
liable  for  illegal  strikes,  911. 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  Investigation,  Con- 
ciliation  and   Settlement   of   Industrial 
Disputes,  not  passed,   1328. 

Alta.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (con- 
solidation of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  etc.),  837,  843. 

B.C.:  provisions  of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  (1947),  1013,  1016; 
trade  union  coming  within  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  ruled 
legal  entity,  1247;  validity  of  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 
upheld  in  Supreme  Court,  1819. 

Que.:  activities  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Service  during  1945-46,  1685; 
activities  reviewed  in  annual  report  of 
Department  of  Labour    (19-45),  117. 

Ont.:  provisions  of  Fire  Departments  Act 
and  Police  Act,  841. 

Australia:  standard  hours  reduced  to  forty 
— award  of  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  1596-1600; 
resolution  adopted  by  Conference  of 
Commonwealth  and  state  labour  min- 
isters re  arbitration  awards  in  fac- 
tories, shops  and  offices,  1822;  reduc- 
tion of  industrial  disputes  through 
established  system  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  urged  at  tripartite  indus- 
trial conference,  1416. 

New  Zealand:  secret  ballot  before  striking 
required  of  trade  unionists  in  amend- 
ment to  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,   1759. 

Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in  all 
plants — compulsory  creation  of  factory 
commissions,  1250. 

U.S.A.:  enactment  of  legislation  to  curb 
jurisdictional  disputes,  1414;  increase 
of  voluntary  arbitration  during  1946, 
638;  arbitration  procedure  established 
in  building  trades,  282;  recommenda- 
tions of  Labour-Management  Advisory 
Committee,  10;  compulsory  arbitration 
in  certain  states,  provided  by  legisla- 
tion governing  public  utilities,  1414; 
compulsory  arbitration  in  public  util- 
ities in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  638; 
legislation  governing  public  utilities  in 
New  Jersey,  62,  in  New  York  state, 
62. 
See  also  Conciliation;  Legal  decisions;  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

Armed   Forces : 

Canada — 

review  of  man-power  situation  in  1946,  648, 

649. 
report   (with  table)  on  use  of  rehabilitation 

aids  and  N.E.S.  offices,  63,  64. 
See  also  Veterans. 

Associated    Medical    Services    Incorporated: 

review  of  activities,  1170. 
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Australia : 

standard  hours  reduced  to  forty — award  of 
Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  1596-1600. 

agenda  before  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
and  state  labour  ministers,   1822. 

referendum  on  social  services,  employment 
conditions   and  marketing,   286. 

conclusions  of  tripartite  industrial  confer- 
ence held  to  establish  industrial  pro- 
gram to  increase  production,  1415. 

high  level  of  employment  indicated  in 
report,  919. 

policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  established  to 
■administer  measures  to  remedy  condi- 
tions in  coal  industry  in  New  South 
Wales,   1416. 

forty-hour  week  in  New  South  Wales,  1249. 

Austria : 

re-admission  to  I.L.O.,  1594. 

Automobile    Industry : 

production  and  employment  in  automobile 
i  n  d  u  s  t  r  y — report  of  International 
Labour  Office  presented  at  second  ses- 
sion of  I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee, 
1770. 
Canada — 

study  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  seasonal 
variations  of  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  parts  industry,  287-92. 

recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
U.S.A.:  first  guaranteed  annual  wage  plan  in 
automobile  industry  secured  by  U.A.W., 
77'7;  report  on  successful  bonus  plans 
drafted  by  U.A.W.  and  certain 
employers,  919;  pension  plan  estab- 
lished, and  wage  increases  granted  at 
Ford  Motor  Company,  920;  pension 
plan  rejected  by  Ford  Motor  Company 
workers,  1758. 

Awaiting  Returns: 

definition,  915. 
Canada — 

report  (with  table)  on  number  of  veterans 
awaiting  returns  under  Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment  Order  during  period 
October,  1945,  to  October,  1946,  63,  64. 

number   of   veterans   receiving   grants    and 
payments  made  under  Veterans  Rehab- 
.    ilitation  Act  in  1946,  915. 

decline  in  benefits  awarded  to  veterans, 
213,  558. 

Baby   Bonus: 

See  Children's  Allowances;  Family  Allow- 
ances. 

Baking    Industry : 

B.C.— 

regulation  17B  under  Hours  of  Work  Act 
re  overtime,    1817. 
U.S.A.:  Safety  Code  for  Equipment  in  Baking 
Industry,   1758. 

Bank  of  Canada: 

labour  representation  on  Board  of  Direc- 
tors requested  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 

Banking : 

Canada — 
establishment    of    government    owned     and 
controlled    banking    system    urged    by 
C.C.  of  L.,   1585. 


Barbers : 

Sask.— 

inclusion  of  barbering  as  trade  under 
Apprenticeship  Act,  61. 

Beauty    Culture: 

Sask. — 

inclusion    as    trade    under    Apprenticeship 
Act,   61. 
Beet  Industry: 

See  Sugar  Beet  Industry. 

Belgium: 

proceedings     of     National     Conference     of 

Labour,  1605. 
study  on  collective   agreements,   1124. 

Bell    Telephone   Company   of    Canada: 

company's  health  program  for  its  employees, 
1815. 

Bender,      Frank,      Congress      of      Industrial 

Organizations : 
extracts    from    address    at    convention    of 
C.C.  of  L.,  1578. 

Benefits: 

•Canada — 

report  on  "benefit  years"  under  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  issued  by  D.B.  of 
S.,   1042. 

unemployment  insurance  contributions  and 
benefits    for    veterans,    1812. 

report  (with  table)  on  number  of  veterans 
receiving  benefits  under  Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment  Order  during  period 
October,  1945  to  October,  1946,  63,  64. 
U.S.A.:  unemployment  benefits  denied  when 
open  shop  employment  refused,  125; 
sickness  benefits  for  railroad  workers 
provided  under  government  insurance 
program,  638;  unemployment  benefits 
denied  strikers  in  state  of  Michigan, 
1324. 

Bengough,  Percy  R.,  President,  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada: 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1104. 

presents  brief  at  meeting  of  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Labour, 
781. 

reviews  history  of  Ottawa  Allied  Trades 
and  Labour  Association  at  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration,  1248. 

extracts  from  New  Year's  message,  1,  2; 
from  Labour  Day  message,  1242;  from 
convention  address,   1568. 

presents  legislative  proposals  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  494. 

Beverages : 

Ont.— 

regulations  under  Liquor  Licence  Act,  200. 

Bevin,    Rt.    Hon.    Ernest,    Foreign   Secretary 
(United  Kingdom): 
extracts    from    address    at    convention    of 
T.U.C.,   1589. 

Bill  of  Rights: 

Canada — 

introduction  advocated  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1584. 
Sask.:  provisions  of  Bill  of  Rights,  1495. 
U.S.A.:   establishment    of     economic    bill    of 
rights  urged  by  C.I.O.,   1776. 
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Bisson,  J.  G.,  Chairman,   Unemployment  In- 
surance  Commission : 
extracts    from    address    at    convention    of 
C.C.C.L.,  1587. 

Blind   Persons: 

Canada — 

financial  and  statistical  summary  concern- 
ing old  age  and  blind  pensioners  as  at 
December  31.  1946,  271;  as  at  March 
31,  1947,  763;  as  at  June  30,  1947, 
1404;  as  at  September  30,  1947,  1890. 
new    regulations    under   Old   Age    Pensions 

Act,  1497. 
amendment   to   Old   Age   Penusions  Act  re 
amounts  payable  and  eligibility  require- 
ments, 914. 
Dominion-provincial  old  age  and  blind  pen- 
sions agreements,   1409-10. 
report    on    administration    of    old    age    and 
blind      pensions      by      Department     of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  775. 

Alia.:  regulations  under  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  Act  governing  blind  pen- 
sioners, 1497;  hospital  services  for  old 
age  and  blind  persons,  provided  under 
Act,  839. 

Man.:  new  and  amended  provisions  of  Old 
Age  and  Blind  Persons'  Pensions  Act, 
1022;  legislative  resolutions  re  old  age 
and  blind  persons'  pensions  defeated, 
1023. 

Que.:  general  report  of  Old  Age  and  Blind 
Pensions  Commissions,  117. 

Sask.:  amendment  in  Blind  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act   (1945),  1492. 

Boilers : 

Alta.— 

amended  regulations  under  Act,  551. 

B.C.:  regulations  under  Boiler  Inspection  Act, 
1334;  amendments  in  Act,  1019. 

Que.:   inspection  during  1945-46,  1687. 

Sask.:  new  regulations  under  Steam  Boilers 
Act  governing  safe  handling  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas,  1499;  amendments  in 
Act,  1494;  annual  report  of  Steam 
Boilers  Branch,  Department  of  Labour 
(1946),  770. 

Bonus : 

Canada — 

number  of  establishments  in  wooden  furni- 
ture industry  providing  production  or 
incentive  bonuses,  1386. 

time-limit  for  application  extended  under 
Merchant  Seamen  Special  Bonus  Order, 
196. 
U.S.A.:  report  on  successful  bonus  plans 
drafted  by  U.A.W.  and  certain  employ- 
ers, 919;  extent  of  non-production 
bonuses  in  1945-46,  1781. 

See  also  Child  Welfare:  Family  Allowances; 
Incentive  Wage  Plans. 

Boot    and    Shoe    Industry: 

United  Kingdom — 

recommendations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Working 
Party,  156. 

Bowling    Alleys : 

Man. — 

regulations  under  Minimum  Wage  Act 
governing  male  and  female  pinsetters, 
552. 


Brewery  Products: 

Canada — 

wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  in  the 
brewery  products  industry  (1946),  994. 

Bristol-Myers  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited : 

revised  pension   plan,    1094. 

British    North    America    Act: 

amendment  urged  in  resolution  of  Saskat- 
chewan legislature,  1496. 

British   Trades   Union    Congress: 

proceedings  of   79th  conference,   1588. 
extracts    from    address    of   Lord    Dukeston, 

fraternal   delegate  to   convention  of  T. 

and  L.C.,   1570. 

Broadcasting: 

Canada — 

government  ownership  of  radio  broadcasting 

urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,    1575. 
U.S.A.:   Court  rules  Lea  Act    ("anti-Petrillo" 
Law),  unconstitutional,  285. 

Brown,  Robert,  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'   Union    (T.  and 

L.  C): 
extracts    from    address    at    convention    of 
A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 

Buckley,    John,    Acting     Secretary-Treasurer, 

Trades     and     Labour     Congress     of 

Canada : 
appointment,    490. 
presents  minutes  of  early  labour   meetings 

to    Dominion    Department    of    Labour, 

1247. 
remarks  at  meeting  of  Standing  Committee 

on  Immigration  and  Labour,  782. 
presents   financial    report   at   convention   of 

T.  and  L.C.,   1572. 

Budget: 

See  Finance. 

Building   and   Construction   Industry: 

immigration  of  workers  from  displaced  per- 
sons camps,  1407. 

first  meeting  of  building,  civil  engineering 
and  public  works  committee  of  I.L.O., 
in  Brussels,  142. 

submission     of     resolution     of     Industrial 
Committee  to  Governments  and  United 
Nations,  authorized  by  Governing  Body 
of  I.L.O.,  787. 
Canada — 

decrease  in  housing  activity  in  1947,  954. 

employment  and  investments  in  construc- 
tion industry  in  1947,  911 . 

report  on  production  outlook  for  basic  and 
building    materials,    505. 

new  housing  completed  in  1946 — statistical 
report  of  D.B.  of  S.,  629. 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

wage  rates  in  the  construction  industry 
(1946),   890-92. 

man-power  situation  in  1946,  654. 

exchange  of  building  tradesmen,  advocated 
by  Minister  of  Labour.   629. 

labour  relations  in  the  construction 
industry,  631. 

apprentice  requirements  in  construction 
industry,  631. 
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Building  and  Construction  Industry — Con. 

Timing  of  Puolie  Investment  in  Construc- 
tion— text  of  paper  presented  by 
Coordinator  of  Public  Projects, 
Department  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,    128. 

conference  proceedings  of  Joint  National 
Conference  of  the  Construction  Indus- 
try,  298. 

recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 

Alta.:  regulations  under  Labour  Act  (Holi- 
days with  Pay  Order  No.  6)  governing 
holidays  in  the  construction  industry, 
1334;    amendments    to   Order,    1682. 

Man.:  annual  report  of  Department  of 
Labour    (1946),   621. 

United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution  of 
man-power,  5'0'S ;  production  program 
for  1947,  509;  conciliation  machinery  in 
building  industry,  791-92;  agreement 
for  public  holidays  with  pay  in  build- 
ing and  civil  engineering  contracting 
industries,  1414;  recommendations  of 
T.U.C.,  1589. 

U.S.A.:  decrease  in  housing  activity  in  1947, 
954;  arbitration  procedure  established 
in  building  trades,  282>;  comprehensive 
insurance  plan  for  New  York  metal 
workers,  778. 

Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel: 

geographical  distribution  of  professional 
openings  in  Canada,  1564. 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  for  univer- 
sity-trained personnel,  1093. 

report  (with  charts)  on  employment  trends 
in  the  professions,  1419. 

See  also  Wartime  Bureau  of  Technical 
Personnel. 

Burford,    W.    T.,    Secretary-Treasurer,    Cana- 
dian  Federation    of   Labour: 
summary   of   submission    to   House   of   Com- 
mons   Industrial    Relations    Committee, 
1106. 

Burns    and    Company,   Limited: 

arbitration  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
C.  P.  McTague,  in  meat  packing  dis- 
pute,  1753,   1791-96. 

Calendar: 

See  World  Calendar. 

"Canada": 

publication  of  1947  edition  by  D.B.  of  S., 
632. 

Canada   Labour   Relations   Board: 

proposed  establishment  to  administer  Part 
I  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  926,  938,  940;  sub- 
mission of  C.C.  of  L.  to  House  of 
Commons  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee, 1103. 

Canada    Packers    Limited: 

arbitration  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
C.  P.  McTague  in  meat  packing  dis- 
pute. 1753,   1791-96. 


Canada    Shipping   Act: 

surcharge  on  pilotage  dues  in  district  of 
British  Columbia,  696;  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal  districts,  696;  in  St.  Law- 
rence-Kingston-Ottawa pilotage  district, 
843. 

amendment  in  Act  requested  by  C.C.  of  L., 
1585. 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.,  496,  1575. 

Canadian    and     Catholic     Confederation    of 
Labour : 

proceedings  of  25th  annual  convention,  1586. 

Dominion  legislative  program,  501. 

tabular  report  on  union  membership  and 
local  unions  in  Canada  classified  by 
affiliation,  1261. 

number  of  agreements  of  affiliated  unions, 
containing  union  security  provisions, 
134-35. 

statement  on  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  93*0. 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1165. 

extracts  from  President's  New  Year's  mes- 
sage, 2;  from  Labour  Day  message, 
1244. 

Canadian    Bill    of    Rights: 

See  Bill  of  Rights. 

Canadian   Broadcasting  Corporation: 

report  of  C.C.  of  L.  convention  Committee 
on  Education  and  Publicity,  1585. 

resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1575. 

Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1106. 

Canadian  Congress  of  Labour: 

proceedings   of   seventh    annual    convention, 

1576. 
Dominion    legislative    program,    408. 
extracts  from  President's  New  Year's  mes- 
sage,   2;    from    Labour    Day    message, 

1242. 
statement  on  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 

338   (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 

Investigation  Act),  929. 
summary  of  submissions  to  House  of  Com- 
mons  Industrial    Relations    Committee, 

1102,  1105. 
views  on  immigration  presented  at  meeting 

of  Standing  Committee  on  Immigration 

and  Labour,  782. 
statement  of  wage  policy,  636. 
assails    dual   loyalty  of   Communist   unions, 

1098. 
tabular    report    on    union    membership    and 

local    unions    in    Canada    classified    by 

affiliation,   1261. 
number    of    agreements   of    affiliated   unions 

containing     union    security     provisions, 

134-35. 

Canadian    Construction    Association: 

apprentice     requirements     of     construction 

industry,   631. 
labour    relations    in    construction    industry, 

631. 
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Canadian   Co-operative  Union: 

convention,  278. 

Canadian   Corps   of  Commissionaires: 

assistance  in  rehabilitation  of  older  veter- 
ans, 630. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Labour: 

tabular  report  on  union  membership  and 
local  unions  in  Canada  classified  by 
affiliation,    1261. 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1106. 

Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind: 

Sask.— 

amendment  in  Blind  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  (1945),  re  jurisdiction 
of,  1492. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company. 
Limited : 

job  evaluation  plan,  1097. 

Canadian    Institute    of    Mining    and    Metal- 
lurgy : 

The  Department  of  Labour  and  the  Mining 
Industry — address  by  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  at  annual  convention  of 
Institute,  119. 

Canadian    Manufacturers'    Association : 

annual  meetings,   1114. 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1106. 

Canadian    Maritime    Commission : 

re  appointment,  1093. 
functions,    1325. 

Canadian  Mission  to  Select  Polish  Veterans: 

activities,  1750. 

Canadian    Mutual    Aid    Board: 

summary   of   final   report,   490. 

Canadian      National-Canadian      Pacific      Act 
(1933): 

amendment,   1093. 

provisions  of  new  section,  1325. 

Canadian  National  Committee  on  Refugees: 

summary  of  evidence  presented  before 
Senate  Standing  Connnittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Labour,  1109. 

Canadian   National   Institute  for  the   Blind: 

Sask.— 

amendment  in  Blind  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  (1945)  re  jurisdiction  of, 
1492. 

Canadian   National   Railways: 

settlement  of  dispute  over  vacations  with 
pay   for  railway   employees,   1561. 

summary  of  evidence  before  Senate  Stand- 
ing  Committee   on    Immigration,   1108. 

section  added  to  Canadian  National-Cana- 
dian Pacific  Act    (1933),   1325. 

Canadian   Pacific  Railway   Company: 

settlement  of  dispute  over  vacations  with 
pay   for   railway   employees,    1561. 

section  added  to  Canadian  National-Cana- 
dian Pacific  Act  (1933),  1325. 


Canadian     Railway     Board     of     Adjustment 
No.    1: 

summary  of  decisions,  182,  1162,  1796. 

Canadian  Seamen's  Union: 

agreement  reached  in  Great  Lakes  shipping 
dispute,  1247. 

Canadian   Standards  Association: 

prepares  code  of  work  practices  for  window 
cleaners,  775. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training: 

annual  report,  1566. 

statement  of  Minister  of  Labour  on  use  of 

training  by  veterans,  1756. 
training-on-the-job  opportunities   for   veter- 
ans discovered  by  N.E.S.,  120. 
staff   training    program    in    Dominion    Civil 

Service,  1246, 
job     orientation     training — induction     pro- 
gram  for  government   employees,   489. 
reorganization   of   training  centres,    1477. 
transfer  of  training  to  D.V.A.  discussed  at 

conference      of      Vocational      Training 

Advisory    Council,     1671;     remarks    of 

Brigadier     Lyon,     Assistant     Director, 

C.V.T.,  1672. 
assistance     to     vocational     schools     under 

Dominion-provincial    agreement,    1478. 
re-establishment     of    ex-service    women     in 

western  provinces,  384. 
veterans    urged    to    complete    C.V.T.,   915. 
booklet    on    Vocational    and    Pre-Matricula- 

tion    Training    of    Canada's    Veterans, 

issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  914. 
eighth     meeting     of     Vocational     Training 

Advisory    Council,    854-57;     conference 

of,   1670. 
conference  of  Regional  Directors,    1673. 
Ontario   regional   conference,   67. 
statistical  summaries,  66,  208,  384,  560,  712, 

1031,   1189,   1477. 
enrolment    statistics,    66,    208,    384,    560-61, 

1031-33,   1189,    1477-78. 
enrolment    of    veterans.    66,    67,    560,    561, 

1031-33,    1189,    1477-78. 
contraction  of  training  facilities,  212,  1189. 
correspondence    courses,    67,    210,    212,    384, 

561,   1031,    1033,   1189,   1478. 
enrolment  in  C.V.T.  schools,  67,  212,  560-61, 

1031-33,   1189,   1478. 
on-the-job-training    (training    in    industry), 

66.  67.  209,  212,  384.  560-61,  850,  1031- 

33,   1189,  1477-78,  1674. 
pre-matriculation  classes,  66,  208,  210.  384, 

560,  561,  712,  1031,  1189,  1478,  1674. 
supervision  of  apprentices,  1674. 
training  of  ex-service  women,  66,  07.  209-11. 

384,  3S5,  856,   1031,  1478. 
training  of  linesmen,  1674. 
training     for     industrial     supervisors     and 

foremen,  66,  67,  713. 

Cancer: 

Canada — 

establishment   of   clinics   for   research   work 

requested   by  C.C.  of  L.,   1<5€ 
recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  Ontario 

Cancer       Treatment       and       Research 

Foundation,   1575. 
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Canteens : 

United  Kingdom — 

meals  for  workers  in  British  factories,  918. 
provision  of  canteens  in  all  iron  foundries 
recommended      in      report      of      Joint 
Advisory  Committee,  1781. 

Cartels : 

Canada — 

annual    report    of    proceedings    under    the 

Combines   Investigation  Act,   123. 
legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.C.L.,  502. 
legislative   recommendation   of    C.C.   of    L., 

500. 

Cemetery  Workers: 

See  Hours  of  Labour. 

Central    Mortgage    and    Housing    Corpora- 
tion: 

report  on  housing  activity  during  1946>-47, 
954. 

Certification : 

Canada — 

certification  of  company  dominated  unions 
prohibited  under  proposed  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,    927. 

provisions  of  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  924;  text  of  Bill, 
932;  hearings  of  House  of  Commons 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  1102-7. 

recommendation  of  C.M.A.,  1114. 
B.C.:  provisions     of     Industrial     Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act    (1947),  1015. 

Check-off : 

definition,  135. 

Canada — 

text  of   award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice   C.  P. 
McTague    in    meat    packing    industry, 
1793. 
agreements    in    fishing    industry    containing 

voluntary  check-off  clause,  1428,  1429. 
voluntary  revocable  check-off  provided  un- 
der   agreement    making    employees    of 
lumber    firm   liable   for    illegal   strikes, 
911. 

N.S.:  provisions  of  new  Trade  Union  Act, 
1329. 

Que.:  number  of  agremeents  of  C.C.C.L., 
T.  and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.,  and  other 
unions,  containing  check-off  provisions, 
135. 

U.S.A.:  percentage  of  workers  covered  by 
check-off  clauses  in  collective  agree- 
ments, 636;  number  of  workers  covered 
by  check-off  provisions  in  1946,  919; 
provisions  of  new  agreements  in  coal 
mines,  1100;  Rand  formula  provided 
in  collective  agreements  covering  em- 
ployees of  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  920. 

Chemicals   Industry : 

United  Kingdom — 

statistics  re  distribution  of  man-power,  508. 

Chemistry : 

U.S.A.— 

unionization  of  professional  engineers  and 
chemists,   10. 


Child  Labour: 

application   in  Canada  of   conventions   and 
recommendations   adopted   at   29th  ses- 
sion  of    International    Labour    Confer- 
ence, 316. 
Canada — 

summary  of  1947  publication  of  Provincial 
Labour  Standards,  1266. 

recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C  re  factory 
machine  operators,  1575. 
Que.:    work    permits    issued    during    1945-46, 

1687. 
U.S.A.:  enforcement  of  Fair  Labour  Stan- 
dards Act  and  Public  Contracts  Act 
in  1946,  778;  state  laws  on  employment 
of  children  in  Georgia,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  62;  improved  legisla- 
tion sought  by  National  Commission  on 
Children  and  Youth,  283;  resolution 
adopted  by  C.I.O.,  1776. 

Child  Welfare: 

Canada — 

administration  of  family  allowances  during 

1945-47,  1424. 
recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  factory 
machine  operators,  1575. 
Man.:   repeal  of  certain  regulations  governing 

mothers'   allowances,   845. 
Ont.:    increase   in   injuries   to   young   workers, 
reported  by  I.A.P.A.,  631. 

Children's   Allowances: 

Canada — 

administration  of  family  allowances  during; 

1945-47,  1424. 
legislative     recommendations     of    C.C.CjL.^ 
502. 

Chinese : 

Canada — 

repeal  of  Chinese  Immigration  Act,   1327. 

Citizens'    Committees : 

Canada — 

functions,    386. 

Citizenship : 

Canada — 
granting   of   citizenship    to    Indians   recom- 
mended by  T.  and  L.C,  1575. 

Civil  Engineering: 

See  Engineering. 

Civil   Rights: 

See    Bill    of    Rights. 

Civil    Service : 

Canada — 

health  and  working  conditions  of  Federal 
Government  employees  investigated  by 
Civil  Service  Health  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
489. 

establishment  of  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee to  study  health  insurance  for 
Federal  employees,  489. 

staff  training  program  in  Dominion  Civil 
Service,    1246. 

job  orientation  training — induction  program 
for  government  employees  directed  by 
C.V.T.,   489. 

legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C, 
497. 
U.S.A.:   discharge  of  employee  for  communist 
sympathies  upheld  by  Supreme  Court, 
493. 
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Civilian  Labour  Force: 

Canada — 
surveys    directed   by    Dominion    Bureau   of 

Statistics,  727,  1350. 
man-power    situation    in    1946     (with    table 

and  chart),  648,   650,   651-56. 

Civilian   Training: 

See  Training. 

Clapham,    Sir    John,    Chairman,    Committee 
on   Economic     and    Social    Research 
(United    Kingdom)  : 
summary  of   report,   16. 

Classifications : 

See  Occupational   Classifications. 

Closed    Shop : 

report  of  Committee  of  the  Conference  sub- 
mitted at  thirtieth  session  of  I.L.O., 
1592-93. 

definition,  135. 
Que.:  number  of  agreements  of  C.C.C.L.,  T- 
and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.,  and  other  unions, 
containing  closed  shop  provisions,  135. 
U.S.A.:  number  of  workers  covered  by  closed 
shop  contracts  in  1946,  636,  919;  valid 
closed  shop  contract  ruled  superior  to 
re-employment  rights  by  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  493;  outlawing  of  closed 
shop,  etc.,  recommended  by  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  10;  new 
measure  bans  closed  shop  in  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  282, 

See  also   Legal   Decisions. 

Clothing   Workers: 

Canada — 

union  discipline  and  holiday  and  sick 
benefits  established  under  recent  col- 
lective agreements,   1411. 

immigration  of  workers  from  displaced 
persons  camps,  1407. 
U.S.A.:  simultaneous  vacation  period  pro- 
vided, 1100;  garment  company  estab- 
lishes annual  wage  plan,  637;  officers' 
pension  fund  established  by  garment 
workers'  union,  11;  collective  bargain- 
ing in  needle  trades,  658. 

Coal: 

second  meeting  of  IjL.O.  Industrial  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Mining,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  138,  1116;  Canadian  par- 
ticipation, 788;  resolutions  adopted  re 
proposed  Coal  Mineworkers'  Charter, 
1119. 
Canada — 

proposed  establishment  of  Dominion  Coal 
Board,   1093. 

provisions  of  Dominion  Coal  Board  Act 
and   functions    of    Board,    1325. 

summary  of  report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal,  302-10. 
N.S.:  coal  miners  granted  wage  increase, 
1753;  amendments  in  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act,  1331. 
Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  administer  measures  to  remedy 
conditions  in  coal  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  1416;  increased  coal  pro- 
duction urged  at  tripartite  industrial 
conference,   1415. 


Coal — Con. 

United  Kingdom:  five-day  week  in  coal  mines 
provided  by  agreement  reached  between 
miners  and  National  Coal  Board,  632; 
conciliation  machinery  in  coal  mining 
industry,  513;  coal  production  under 
five-day  week,  918;  importance  of  coal 
production  emphasized  in  White  Paper 
on  Economic  Survey  for  1947,  506,  508; 
production  program  for  1947,  509; 
improved  lighting  in  coal  mines — recom- 
mendation of  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee,  1444. 

U.S.A.:  report  on  soft-coal  strike — legal 
proceedings,  termination,  9:  provisions 
of  new  collective  agreements  in  coal 
mines,  1099;  collective  bargaining  in 
coal  mining  industry,  657;  soft  coal 
miners  comply  with  Supreme  Court 
mandate,  492:  research  on  miners' 
diseases  (silicosis,  etc.),  planned  by 
U.M.W.,  921. 

Collective   Agreement   Act    (Quebec) : 

administration    in    1945,    1685. 

activities    under    Act    reviewed    in    annual 

report  of  Department  of  Labour  (1945), 

116. 

Collective   Agreements: 

See  Agreements. 

Collective    Bargaining : 

report  of  Committee  of  the  Conference 
submitted  at  thirtieth  session  of  I.L.O., 
1592-93. 

United  Nations  approves  I.L.O.  resolution 
on   freedom   of    association,    1764. 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,    145. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.LjO.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,  1121. 

report    of    International    Labour    Office    to 
Industrial     Committee     on     Iron     and 
Steel,  1769. 
Canada — 

historical  summary  of  Dominion  and  pro- 
vincial conciliation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation,  639-42. 

provisions  of  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  923;  text  of  Bill, 
931;  hearings  of  House  of  Commons 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  1102-7. 

present  position  with  respect  to  labour  rela- 
tions legislation — historical  summary  of 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations, 
940. 

collective  bargaining  in  the  fishing  industry 
(1947),   1426. 

collective  agreement  makes  employees  of 
lumber  firm  liable  for  illegal  strikes, 
911. 

review  of  brochure  on  union-management 
co-operation  at  Lever  Brothers  Limi- 
ted, issued  by  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  Toronto,  632. 

recommendations  of  C.M.A.,   1114. 
Alta.:   resolution    of    Federation    of    Labour, 

259. 
B.C.:  provisions  of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  (1947),  1013,  1016. 
N.S.:  provisions  of  Fishermen's  Federation 
Act,  1330;  regulations  under  Trade 
Union  Act,  1328,  1683. 
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Collective  Bargaining — Con. 

Ont.:  enactment  of  Labour  Relations  Act, 
840;  provisions  of  Fire  Departments 
Act  and  Police  Act  concerning  collec- 
tive bargaining   and   arbitration,   841. 

Que.:  annual  report  of  Department  of  Labour 
(1945),   1684. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Public  Service  Act 
(1947),  1492;  amendments  in  Trade 
Union  Act   (1944),  1491. 

United  Kingdom:  conciliation  machinery  in 
building  industry,  791,  792;  five-day 
week  in  coal  mines  provided  in  agree- 
ment reached  between  miners  and 
National  Coal  Board,  632. 

U.S.A.:  changes  in  policy  of  N.L.R.B.  re  inter- 
pretation of  Wagner  Act,  490;  trade 
union  membership  in  1946,  636;  num- 
ber of  workers  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  in  1946,  919; 
provisions  of  new  agreements  in  coal 
mines,  1100;  admission  policies  of 
labour  unions,  1267,  bargaining  rights 
of  foremen  upheld  by  Supreme  Court, 
492,  556;  dissolution  of  supervisory 
employees'  union,  1100;  enactment  of 
Labour-Management  Relations  Act, 
943-48,  President's  message  of  dis- 
approval, 943;  provisions  of  Labour- 
Management  Relations  Act  in  respect 
to  bargaining  representatives  and  elec- 
tions, 947;  recommendation  of  Labour- 
Management  Advisory  Committee,  10; 
Rand  formula  provided  in  collective 
agreements  covering  employees  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
920;  findings  of  survey  on  collective 
bargaining  with  employer  groups,  657; 
unionization  of  professional  engineers 
and  chemists,  10;  developments  in 
union  health  and  welfare  plans,  1126; 
collective  bargaining  on  pensions  and 
compulsory  retirement  recommended  by 
N.L.R.B.,  284;  program  to  promote 
collective  bargaining  urged  by  C.I.O., 
1770;  recommendations  of  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  10;  leg- 
islation governing  public  utilities  in 
New  Jersey,  62,  in  New  York  state,  62. 
See  also  Legal  Decisions. 

Colour: 

Canada — 

use  of  colour  to  promote  safety  in  factories, 
789. 

Combines    Investigation    Act: 

report  of  investigation  into  alleged  combine 
in  manufacture  and  sale  of  dental  sup- 
plies in  Canada,   1264. 

summary  of  Annual  Report  of  Proceedings 
under  the  Combines  Investigation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1946, 
123. 

inquiries  of  Commission  into  price  decon- 
trol,   1408. 

Commerce : 

Canada — 

thirteenth  report  on  organization  in  indus- 
try, commerce  and  the  professions,  1413. 


Commercial    Establishments : 

Que.— 

amended  regulations  under  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Establishments  Act  re 
workers  in  compressed  air,  1683;  other 
amendments,  1025;  inspection  during 
1945-46,  1687. 

See  also  Hours  of  Work;  Overtime. 

Commissionaires : 

Canada  — 

functions  of  Canadian  Corps  of  Commis- 
sionaires,   630. 

Committee    on    Alternative    Remedies    (Uni- 
ted   Kingdom) 

established  to  consider  alternative  remedies 
of  workmen's  compensation  and  action 
for  damages,  159-62. 

Communications : 

Canada — 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

U.S.A.:  agreement  reached  between  Western 
Electric  Company  and  Association  of 
Communications  Equipment  Workers, 
778. 

Communism : 

Canada — 

outlawing  of  Communist  Party  recom- 
mended by  C.C.C.L.,  502;  remarks  of 
Minister    of   Labour,    502. 

C.C.  of  L.  assails  dual  loyalty  of  Communist 
unions,  10O8;  resolutions  re  interna- 
national  affairs,  1578"79';  and  freedom 
of  trade  unions,  1579. 

resolution  on  political  affiliations  of  mem- 
bers, adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1574. 
U.S.A.:  discharge  for  communist  sympathies 
upheld  by  Supreme  Court,  493;  dis- 
missal from  government  service  of  all 
known  communists  urged  by  A.F.  of  L., 
1774. 

Community  Centres: 

Canada — 

continuation  of,  280. 

Community  Committees: 

Canada — 

Digest  of  reports  of  conferences  issued  by 
Ontario  Rehabilitation  Committee,  776. 

Community  Youth  Placement  Centres: 

Canada — 

functions  of  centres  established  by  N.E.S., 
642. 

Company   Doctors: 

See  Medical  Services. 

Compensation : 

See  Government  Employees'  Compensation 
Act;  Seamen;  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. 

Complin,   E.   R.,   Chairman,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee,  CM. A.: 
summary   of   address  at   C.M.A.   convention 
on   Labour   Legislation   and   Industrial 
Relations,  1115. 

Compulsory    Arbitration : 

See  Arbitration. 
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Compulsory  Collective   Bargaining: 

See  Collective  Bargaining. 

Conciliation: 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,   1121. 
Canada — 

duties  of  conciliation  officers  under  pro- 
posed Industrial  Relations  and  Dis- 
putes Investigation  Act,  933.  935;  con- 
ciliation boards,  935-36,  939. 

historical  summary  of  Dominion  and  pro- 
vincial conciliation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation,  639. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  Investigation,  Con- 
ciliation and  Settlement  of  Industrial 
Disputes,  not  passed,  1328. 
Alta:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (Con- 
solidation of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  837,  843. 
B.C.:  provisions  of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  (1947),  1013,  1016; 
validity  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  upheld  in  Supreme 
Court,  1819;  trade  union  coming  within 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act,  ruled  legal  entity,  1247. 
N.S.:  provisions  of  new  Trade  Union  Act  and 
repeal  of  Conciliation  Service  Act 
(1941),  1328;  appointment  of  concilia- 
officers  authorized  under  Fishermen's 
Federation  Act,  1330. 

Que.:  activities  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Service  during  1945-46,  16851; 
reviewed  in  annual  report  of  Depart- 
ment  of   Labour    (1945),   117. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Department  of 
Labour    (1946),  770. 

Australia:  standard  hours  reduced  to  forty 
— award  of  Commonwealth  Court  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  1596- 
1600;  resolution  adopted  by  Conference 
of  Commonwealth  and  state  labour 
ministers,  re  arbitration  awards  in  fac- 
tories, shops  and  offices,  1822;  policy 
of  Joint  Coal  Board  established  to 
administer  measures  to  remedy  con- 
ditions in  coal  industry  in  New  South 
Wales,  1416;  reduction  of  industrial 
disputes  through  established  system  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  urged  at 
tripartite   industrial   conference,    1416. 

New  Zealand:  secret  ballot  before  striking 
required  of  trade  unionists  in  amend- 
ment to  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,   1759. 

United  Kingdom:  conciliation  machinery  in 
building  industry,  791,  792;  in  coal 
mining   industry,    513. 

Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in  all 
plants — compulsory  creation  of  factory 
commissions,  1250. 

U.S.A.:  increase  of  voluntary  arbitration  dur- 
ing 1946,  638;  Federal  mediation 
service  provided  under  Labour-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  944;  enactment 
of  legislation  to  curb  jurisdictional 
disputes,  1414;  appointment  of  panel 
of  labour  relations  experts  to  serve  as 
special  conciliators  in  industrial  dis- 
putes, 125;  recommendations  of  Labour- 


Conciliation — Con. 
U.S.A.— Con. 

Management  Advisory  Committee,  10; 
compulsory  arbitration  in  public 
utilities  in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey, 
638;  legislation  governing  public 
utilities  in  New  Jersey,  62.;  in  New 
York  state,  62. 
See  also  Legal  Decisions;  Wartime  Labour 
Relations   Regulations. 

Conciliation  and  Labour  Act: 

monthly    reports    of    conciliation    activities 
of    the    Department    of    Labour    under 
Act,   42,    176,   359,    539,   683,    819,   983, 
1156,  1296,  1467,  1654,  1790. 
review  of  legislation  enacted  in  1900,  639. 
Classification  by  Industries: 
Manufacturing — animal  foods — 

food  products  workers,  Winnipeg,  1296. 
Manufacturing — fur,  leather  and  other  animal 
products — 
leather    products    workers,    Oshawa,    1157, 
1468. 
Manufacturing — metal    products — 

jewellery  products  workers,  Toronto,  177. 
metal   products   workers,   Brantford,   684. 
steelworkers,   Hamilton,    179;    Ontario    and 
Nova  Scotia,  361. 
Manufacturing — non-metallic   minerals,   chem- 
icals, etc. — 
oil  products  workers,  Petrolia,  43. 
Manufacturing — rubber  products — 

rubber  products  workers,  Bowmanville,  43, 

360. 
rubber  workers,  Welland,  684. 
Manufacturing — vegetable   foods — 

food   products  workers,  London,  1156. 
Mining — metal  mining — 

metal   miners,   Bralorne,   1296. 
Mining — non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying — 
coal     miners,     Fernie,     1161,     1468;     Nova 
Scotia   and   New   Brunswick,    177,   362, 
\  684,    820;    Province    of    Alberta,    984; 
^  Shaughnessy,    1468. 
Transportation     and     Public     Utilities — elec- 
tricity   and    gas     (mainly    public    util- 
ities)— 
public  utility  workers,  York  Township,  362. 
Transportation    and   Public    Utilities — miscel- 
laneous— 
harbour  workers,  Halifax,  1656. 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities — water — 
deepsea  shipping  employees,  East  and  West 

Coasts,   1655. 
freight    handlers,    Fort    William    and    Port 

Arthur,  685. 
longshoremen,   Montreal,   685,    1467. 
merchant    seamen,    Great    Lakes,    820,    821, 
1157;    Great    Lakes    and    St.   Lawrence 
River,  43;   Montreal,  1161. 
unlicensed      seamen.      Great      Lakes,      684; 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
ways,  1790. 
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Conditions    of    Employment : 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee   on   Inland   Transport,   1121. 
recommendations  of  Building  Committee  of 
I.L.O.   for    improved   labour    conditions 
in  construction  industry,  143. 
improved     working     conditions     in     textile 
mills    recommended    by    Textiles    Com- 
mittee     of      I.L.O.      at      meeting      ic 
Brussels,  141. 
Canada — 
working  conditions  in  certain  industries: 
brewery  products,  904. 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  1722. 
radio  sets  and  parts,   1722. 
fishing,   1431,   1435,   1443, 
lumber  and  lumber  products,  1374. 
manufacturing,   1750. 
meat   products,    li8'50*. 
edible  plant  products,  1850. 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  1532. 
agricultural  implements,  1532,  1535. 
pulp   and   paper,  988. 
rubber   products,   1164. 
motor  vehicles,  1169. 
increase    in    health    programs    in    industry, 

1756. 
working  conditions  of  coal  miners  described 
in    report    of    Royal     Commission    on 
Coal,  303-4;   outline  of  union  organiza- 
tion in  coal  mines,  302. 
provisions    of    Act    respecting    the    Hudson 
Bay    Mining    and    Smelting    Company, 
1326. 
working     conditions     of     Polish     girls     at 
Dionne    Spinning    Mill    Company,    629, 
1412. 
resolutions  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  158U. 
Que.:  report      of      Division      of      Industrial 

Hygiene  (1941-1943),  1064. 
Australia:  proposed  amendment  to  Constitu- 
tion submitted  to  referendum,  286; 
policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  established 
to  administer  measures  to  remedy  con- 
ditions in  coal  industry  in  New  South 
Wales,  1410. 
New   Zealand:  results  of   study  on   eyestrain 

in   industry,    127. 
N.W.T.:  labour     conditions     in     Yellowknife, 

1097. 
United  Kingdom:  increase  in  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  rates,  public  holidays  with 
pay,  and  reduction  in  work^week,  for 
farm  workers  in  England  and  Wales, 
1802;  measures  to  improve  working 
conditions  in  iron  foundries  recom- 
mended in  report  of  Joint  Advisory 
Committee,  1780;  draft  health  and  wel- 
fare regulations  for  the  pottery  indus- 
try issued  under  authority  of  Factories 
Act,  1752;  provisions  of  agreements 
negotiated  by  National  Maritime  Board 
re  post-war  employment  conditions  in 
merchant  ships,  633;  appointment  of 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  wage  struc- 
ture and  methods  of  organization  of 
work  in  cotton  weaving  industry,  8; 
improved  lighting  in  coal  mines — 
recommendation  of  Technical  Advisory 
Committee,  1444. 
France:  regulations  to  ensure  safe  working 
near    dangerous   machinery,    1417. 


Conditions  of  Employment — Con. 

U.S.A.:  collective  bargaining  on  pensions  and 
compulsory  retirement  recommended  by 
N.L.R.B.,  284;  improved  living  and 
working  conditions  of  migratory 
workers  recommended  at  National  Con- 
ference on  Labour  Legislation,  207; 
recommendations  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  10;  legislation 
enacted  in  New  York  state,  285-86. 
See  also  Holidays;  Hours  of  Work;  Sick 
Leave;    Vacations   with  Pay. 

Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations: 

ninth  annual  convention,  1775. 

tabular    report    on    union    membership    and 

local    unions    in    Canada    classified    by 

affiliation,    1201. 
number    of    union    representation    votes    in 

1946,    635. 
requests  for   arbitrators  during   1946,  638. 
C.I.O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  discuss  labour  unity, 

636. 
extracts    from    address    of    Frank    Bender, 

fraternal     delegate     to     convention     of 

C.C.  of  L.,  1578. 

Conroy,    Pat,    Secretary-Treasurer,    Canadian 

Congress   of  Labour: 
presents  legislative  program  of  C.C.  of  L., 

49$;    reply   to    Rt.   Hon.   C.    D.   Howe, 

Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply, 

501. 
remarks  at  meeting  of  Standing  Committee 

on  Immigration  and  Labour,  784. 
submission  to  House  of  Commons  Industrial 

Relations  Committee,  1102. 
extracts  from  letter   assailing  dual  loyalty 

of   Communist    unions,   1008. 

Conscription : 

Canada — 

conscription  for  any  extra-territorial  war 
opposed   by   C.C.C.L.,    1588, 

Construction : 

See   Building    and    Construction    Industry. 

Consumers'    Co-operatives : 

See  Co-operative   Societies. 

Continuation   of   Transitional   Measures   Act 
(1947): 

provisions,   1327. 

Contract    Labour : 

Canada — 

suspension  of  order  prohibiting  entry  into 
Canada  of  contract  labour,  628. 

Contributions : 

Canada — 

determination  of  unemployment  insurance 
contributions  for  five-day  or  forty-hour 
week,   1757,   1812. 

refund  of  unemployment  insurance  contri- 
butions, 1670. 

unemployment  insurance  contributions  and 
benefits  for  veterans,   1812. 

See   also   Unemployment   Insurance. 
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Controls : 

U.S.A.— 

authority  to  re-impose  controls  in  fight 
against  inflation  sought  by  President 
Truman,  1767;  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  new  rent  controls, 
urged  by   C.I.O.,   1776. 

Co-operation: 

review  of  treatise  on  extension  courses  in 
co-operation  at  Laval  University,  pub- 
lished   by   I.L.O.,   622. 

Co-operative     Commonwealth     Federation: 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1580. 

Co-operative  Societies: 

Canada — 

convention       of       Canadian       Co-operative 

Union,   278. 
recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,   1583. 

Alta.:  new  by-laws  governing  all  associations 
incorporated  under  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciations Act,  197. 

B.C.:  amendments  in  Co-operative  Associa- 
tions Act,  1020. 

Man.:  re  establishment  of  joint  organization 
of  labour  and  farmers,  1412. 

Que.:  provisions  of  Act  in  respect  to  Caisses 
Populaires  Des jar dins,  1489. 

Sask.:  amendments  in  Credit  Union  Act,  and 
Co-operative  Associations  Act,  1496. 

United  Kingdom:  strong  financial  condition 
of  British  co-operatives,   1099. 

Germany:  removal  of  co-operative  movement, 
11. 

U.S.A.:  effect  of  consumers'  co-operatives  on 
full  production  and  full  employment, 
1099;  trade  union  interest  in  co-oper- 
ative movement,  1567;  developments  in 
consumers'  co-operative  movement  in 
1946,  658,  1446;  operations  of  con- 
sumers' co-operatives  during  1945,  396. 

Cornell  University: 

publication  of  labour  relations  journal  by 
New  York  State  School  of  Labour 
Relations,   922. 

Correspondence    Courses : 

Canada — 

correspondence    courses    under     C.V.T.,    67, 

210,    212,    384,    561,    1031,    1033,    1189, 

1478. 
number     of     veterans     completing     training 

under    C.V.T.,    1756. 
transfer     of     supervision    of    schools     from 

C.V.T.  to  D.V.A.,   1674. 
correspondence  courses  for  U.I.C.  personnel, 

1035. 

Cost  of  Living: 

report    of    Committee    on    Cost    of    Living 
submitted   to   International    Conference 
of  Labour  iStatisticians,  1596. 
Canada — 

the  cost-of-living  index  and  its  meaning, 
952. 

monthly  report  on  cost-of-living  index  as 
reported  by  D.B.  of  S.,  103,  260,  461, 
664,  753,  899,  1072,  1229,  1391,  1546, 
1738,  1876. 


Cost  of  Living — Con. 

publication  of  average  family  budget  in 
Labour  Gazette,  requested  by  C.C.C.L., 
501;  requests  cost-of-living  increase  in 
family  allowance  payments,  502. 
revision  of  cost-of-living  index  recom- 
mended by  C.C.  of  L.,  500-;  resolution 
re  compilation  of  index,  1585. 
more  accurate  compilation  of  index 
requested  by  T.  and  L.C.,  496;  resolu- 
tions  adopted,   1573,   1575. 

Alta.:  recommendation  of  Federation  of 
Labour,   259. 

Ont.:  payment  of  cost-of-living  bonus  to  cer- 
tain o'ld  age  pensioners  provided  by 
amended  regulations  under  Old  Age 
Pensions   Act,    1498. 

United  Kingdom:  establishment  of  new  cost- 
of-living   index,   917. 

Belgium:  resolutions  taken  at  National  Con- 
ference of  Labour,  1605. 

Italy:  statement  of  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,   1778. 

U.S.A.:  increase  in  price  index  from  1945  to 
1947,  635-36;  "Newburyport  Plan"  to 
reduce  prices,  922;  report  on  collective 
agreements  providing  adjustments  of 
wages  to  cost  of  living,  792;  trade 
union  interest  in  co-operative  move- 
ment, 1667;  government  action  to 
reduce  cost  of  living  urged  by  A.F.  of 
L.,  1774. 
See  also  Prices. 

Cotton    Industry: 

United   Kingdom — 

recommendations  of  cotton  working  party, 
156;  appointment  of  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  wage  structure  and 
methods  of  organization  of  work  in 
cotton  weaving  industry,  8. 

Councils : 

See  Development   Councils. 

Courts  of  Referees: 

See  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Credit    Unions: 

Canada — 

annual    survey  of   credit   unions    (1946)    by 

Federal     Department     of     Agriculture. 

1889. 
Man.:   amendment  in  Credit  Unions  Act,  1022. 
Que.:  provisions  of  Act  in  respect  to  Caisses 

Populaires  Desjardins,  1489. 
Sask.:   amendments  in  Credit  Union  Act.  and 

Co-operative  Associations  Act,  1496. 

Criminal    Code: 

Canada — 

amendment  re  strike  action  and  picketing 
requested  by  C.C.  of  L.,  500. 

Cripps,    Sir    Stafford,     President,     Board     of 
Trade   (United  Kingdom): 
statement    on    establishment    of    tripartite 
working    parties,    155. 

Crown    Companies: 

provisions  of  Government  Employees'  Com- 
pensation  Act,    1326. 
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Culture : 

Czechoslovakia — 

proceedings  of  plenary  session  of  General 
Council  of  Trade  Unions,  1777. 

Currie,  Hon.  L.  D.,  Minister  of  Labour 
(Nova   Scotia): 

remarks  at  Industrial  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Relations,   20. 

extracts  from  address  at  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Conference,  1778. 

Czechoslovakia : 

proceedings  of  plenary  session  of  General 
Council  of  Trade  Unions,   1777. 

Dalhousie    University : 

eighth  annual  Industrial  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  the  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations,  20. 

annual  conference  on  Industrial  Relations, 
1778. 

Dangerous  Trades: 

See  Occupational  Hazards. 

Decasualization : 

See  Dock  Workers. 

Decontrol : 

Canada — 

extensive  measure  of  decontrol  announced 
by  Right  Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Act- 
ing Minister  of  Finance,  1545. 

inquiries  into  price  decontrol,  1408. 

government  policy  described  in  annual 
report    (1946)    of  W.P.T.B.,  601-2. 

Demobilization : 

Canada — 

discharges  from  armed  forces  and  rein- 
statements in  civil  employment 
August  1,  1945-December  31,  1946  (with 
tables   and  chart),  648,   649,   652. 

Denmark : 

study  on  collective   agreements,    1124. 

Dental   Supplies: 

Canada — 

report  of  investigation  under  Combines 
Investigation  Act  into  alleged  combine 
in  manufacture  <and  sale  of  dental  sup- 
plies, 1264. 

Department   Stores : 

U.S.A.— 

trends  in  department  store  unionization, 
1127. 

Dependants : 

Canada — 
establishment      and      functions      of      inter- 
departmental   Advisory    Committee    on 
veterans'   dependants   overseas,   559. 

Design   in   Industry: 

United  Kingdom — 

establishment  of  Council  of  Industrial 
Design  under  proposed  Industrial 
Organization  Bill,  280,  281. 


Detective  Agencies: 

Canada — 

legislative  recommendation  of  T.  and  L  C 
497. 

Development    Councils: 

United  Kingdom — 

establishment  provided  under  proposed 
Industrial    Organization    Bill,    280. 

Dionne  Spinning  Mill  Company: 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe  for 
employment  at  company's  mills,  629, 
1412. 

Disabled  Persons: 

See  Handicapped  Workers. 

Discrimination : 

Canada — 

policy  of  C.C.  of  L.,  on  racial  and 
religious  intolerance,  outlined  at  con- 
vention, 1583. 
report  of  Committee  on  racial  discrim- 
ination presented  at  convention  of 
T.   and   L.C.,    1572. 

Man.:  non-adoption  of  Bill  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination,  1024. 

N.S.:  provision  of  new  Trade  Union  Act, 
1329;  provisions  of  Fishermen's 
Federation  Act,  1330. 

Sask.:   provisions  of  Bill  of  Rights,  1495. 

U.S.A.:  admission  policies  of  labour  unions, 
1267;  strike  to  enforce  violation  of 
Act    ruled    illegal    by   N.L.R.B.,    284. 

Diseases,   Industrial: 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Committee  on 
Coal  Mining,   1119. 

Canada — 

provisions  of  Government  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  1326. 

Man.:  new  regulations  under  Factories  Act 
governing  lead,  benzol  and  dangerous 
processes,  551. 

N.B.:  amended  provisions  of  Factories  Act 
(1946),  1893. 

Que.:  report  of  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  (1941-43),  1664;  amendment 
in  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  urged 
in  legislative  resolution,  1490. 

Australia:  recommendations  of  Conference 
of  Commonwealth  and  state  labour 
ministers,  1822. 

United  Kingdom:  appointment  of  Committee 
on  Compensation  for  Industrial 
Diseases,  776;  incidence  of  neurosis 
among  factory  workers,  1600;  damages 
for  breach  of  Factories  Act  in  dusty 
trade,  850;  draft  health  and  welfare 
regulations  for  the  pottery  industry 
issued  under  authority  of  Factories 
Act,  1752;  annual  report  of  Inspector 
of  Factories    (1945),  153. 

U.S.A.:  research  on  miners'  diseases 
(silicosis,  etc.),  planned  by  U.M.W., 
921. 

Dismissal   Pay: 

Canada — 

provided  under  recent  collective  agree- 
ments in  manufacturing  industry, 
1756. 
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Displaced    Persons: 

Canada — 

immigration     of     workers     from     displaced 

persons'  camps,  1245,  1407,  1562. 
arrival  and  placement  of  domestic 
workers  from  displaced  persons'  camps, 
1562. 
admission  of  Polish  girls  from  Europe  for 
employment  in  mills  of  Dionne 
Spinning    Mill    Company,    629,    1412. 

United  Kingdom:  Britain  and  France  con- 
clude agreement  for  recruitment  of 
displaced  persons,   1249. 

France:  Britain  and  France  conclude  agree- 
ment on  recruitment  of  displaced 
persons,  1249. 

U.S.A.:  admission  of  European  displaced 
persons  approved  by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 

Dock  Workers: 

United  Kingdom — 

decasualization    of    dock    labour — proposals 
for  establishing  permanent  policy,  317. 

Doctors: 

See  Medical  Services. 

Domestic  Workers: 

Canada — 

employment    of    domestics    from    displaced 
persons'     camps,     1245,     1407,     1562. 

United  Kingdom:  functions  of  National 
Institute   of   Houseworkers,   776. 

U.S.A.:  inclusion  under  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  in  New  York  state,  285. 

Dominion    Coal    Board: 

proposed    establishment,    1093. 
provisions   of  Act   and   functions   of   Board, 
1325. 

Dominion-Provincial    Farm   Labour    Confer- 
ence: 

proceedings  of  fourth  annual  conference,  5. 

Dominion-Provincial      Old      Age      Pensions 
Agreements : 

amendments    to     Old    Age     Pensions    Act, 
1408. 

Dominion   Stores,   Limited: 

retirement  pension  plan,  570. 

Dominion    Sugar    Company: 

employment    on    sugar    farms,    of    workers 
admitted   from  Europe,   629. 

Dukeston,  Lord,  British   Trades  Union  Con- 
gress : 
extracts    from     address    at    convention    of 
T.   and  L.C.,    1570. 

Dust: 

United  Kingdom — 

damages    for    breach    of    Factories    Act    in 
dusty  trade,  850. 

U.S.A.:  Clean  Air  (Removal  of  Dusts)  — 
summary  of  pamphlet  issued  by 
Department  of  Labour,  835. 

Dyeing   and   Finishing   Industry: 

United  Kingdom — 
review   of    report    on    Accident    Prevention 
in    the    Dyeing    and    Finishing    Indus- 
try, 7. 


Earnings: 

Canada — 

report  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  post- 
war trend  of  real  and  money  earnings 
in  manufacturing,  949-53. 

man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  as  reported 
to  D.B.  of  S.,  85,  722,  871,  1523,  1713, 
1845. 

annual  earnings  of  mine  workers  described 
in  report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal,  306. 

U.S.A.:  high  level  of  wages  and  salaries,  921. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission  of 
the   United  Nations: 

first  meeting,  312. 

second  meeting,  1123. 

functions  of  subcommissions  on  employ- 
ment policy  and  economic  stability,  and 
economic   development,   312,    1123. 

Economic   Development: 

See  Economic  Policy. 

Economic   Policy: 

functions  of  subcommissions  on  employ- 
ment policy  and  economic  stability, 
and  economic  development  (Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  of  United 
Nations),  312,  1123. 
Canada — 

report  on  "Forecast  of  1947  Investment  by 

Canadian  Business",  504. 
extracts  from  address  on  economic  recovery 
program,  given  at  Industrial  Relations 
Conference,  1779. 

N.S.:  extracts  from  address  on  economic 
recovery  program,  given  at  Industrial 
Relations  Conference,  1779;  suggested 
solutions  for  economic  problems  dis- 
cussed at  Industrial  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  the  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations,  20. 

United  Kingdom:  summary  of  White  Paper 
entitled.  Economic  Survey  for  19^7, 
506. 

Czechoslovakia:  proceedings  of  plenary 
session  of  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions,  1777. 

Germany:  current  economic  conditions  out- 
lined in  draft  statement  of  Inter-zonal 
Conference  of  Trade  Unions,  1777. 

U.S.A.:  first  economic  report  presented  to 
Congress,  511. 

Economic   Research: 

See  Research. 

Economic    Stability: 

See  Economic  Policy. 

Economics : 

United  Kingdom — 

report  of  Clapham  Committee  on  economic 
and  social  research,   16. 

Edible  Plant  Products: 

Canada — 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions 
in  edible  plant  products  industries 
(flour  milling,  bread  and  cake,  biscuit 
and  confectionery  manufacturing), 
1850. 
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Education: 

Canada — 

university     training    under     Federal     reha- 
bilitation plan,  213,  559. 
report   (with  table)   on  number  of  veterans 
receiving    university    education    under 
Post-Discharge  Re-establishment   Order 
during       period       October,       1945       to 
October,   1946,   63,   64. 
tabular    report    on    number    of    university 
student      veterans      receiving      D.V.A. 
allowances,  65. 
booklet   on    Vocational   and   Pre-Matricula- 
tion    Training    of    Canada's    Veterans, 
issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  914. 
functions  and  purposes  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions    Section,     Montreal     University, 
686. 
recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,  500,   1585; 
report     of     convention     committee     on 
Education  and  Publicity,   1585. 
resolution     adopted     at    convention     of    T. 
and  L.C.,  1575. 

B.C.:  amendments  in  Public  Schools  Act, 
1019. 

Man.:  report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Adult 
Education,  1089;  amendment  in  Public 
Schools  Act,  1022. 

Ont.:  regulations  under  School  Attendance 
Act,  1025;  under  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act,  1024;  review  of  activi- 
ties of  Provincial  Institute  of  Textiles, 
1189. 

Que.:  amendments  in  Specialized  Schools 
Act  re  technical  education,  1489. 

Sask.:  amendment  in  Vocational  Education 
Act,  1493;  in  School  Grants  Act,  1493. 

United  Kingdom:  school-leaving  age  raised 
under  Education  Act   (1944),  634. 

U.S.A.:  establishment  of  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial and  Social  Medicine  as  indus- 
trial health  unit,  922;  development  in 
co-operative  movement  in  1946,  1447; 
federal  aid  for  education  favoured  bv 
A.F.  of  L.  1774;  establishment  of  Edu- 
cational and  Political  League  by  A.F. 
of  L.,  1774. 
See  also  Vocational  Education. 

Efficiency: 

See  Industrial  Efficiency. 
Elections : 

Canada — 

compulsory  voting  recommended  by  C.C.C.L.. 

502. 

recommendations   of   C.C.  of  L.,  500,   1585. 

extension    of    franchise,    and    granting    of 

voting    rights    to    Indians,    urged    bv 

T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 

Alta.:    provision    of    Act    re    public    holiday, 

839. 
U.S.A.:  holiday  on  all  state,  national  primary 
and  general  election  days  favoured  by 
A.  F.  of  L.,  1774;  provisions  of  Labour- 
Management  Relations  Act  in  respect 
to  union  elections,  947-48. 

Electrical    Products    Industry : 

Canada — 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions 
in  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus, 
and  radio  sets  and  parts  industry, 
1722. 


Electricity : 

Que. — 

new  licensing  and  apprenticeship  regulations 
under  Electricians  and  Electrical 
Installations  Act,  1817. 

Sask.:  new  provisions  of  Electrical  Inspec- 
tion and  Licensing  Act,  1493;  amended 
regulations,  201. 

United  Kingdom:  provisions  of  Factories 
(Hours  of  Employment  in  Factories 
Using  Electricity)   Order,   (1947),  1413. 

Elevator    Operators : 

Canada — 

bilingual  training  school  for  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  in  Montreal,  917. 

Emergency    Powers : 

provisions  of  Continuation  of  Transitional 
Measures  Act    (1947),   1327. 

Emigration : 

Canada — 

N.E.S.  encourages  Canadian  employees  to 
remain  in  Canada — statement  of  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  771. 

Employer-Employee    Relations: 

See    Labour-Management    Co-operation. 

Employers'   Organizations : 

Turkey- 
legal     status     of     unions     and     employers' 
groups,  1417. 

Employment: 

first  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Employ- 
ment  Commission    (U.N.O.),   312. 

production  and  employment  in  iron  and 
steel  industry — report  of  International 
Labour  Office  presented  at  second 
session  of  I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee, 
1767. 

production  and  employment  in  metal  trades 
— report  of  International  Labour 
Office  presented  at  second  session  of 
I.L.O.    Industrial    Committee,    1770. 

report  of  Committee  on  Employment, 
Unemployment  and  the  Labour  Force 
submitted  to  International  Conference 
of  Labour   Statisticians,   1596. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee   on  Inland   Transport,   1121. 

resolution   on   full   employment   adopted   by 
Textiles  Committee  of  I.L.O.  at  meet- 
ing held  in  Brussels,  140. 
Canada — 

high  level  of  employment — statement  of 
Minister  of  Labour,  911. 

review  of  man-power  situation  in  1946 
_  (with  chart  and  tables) ,  648-56. 

national  reserve  of  public  projects  as 
factor  in  stabilizing  employment — text 
of  paper  on  Timing  of  Public  Invest- 
ment in  Construction,  128. 

obligation  of  veteran  students  in  United 
States  to  return  to  Canada  on  gradua- 
tion, for  employment,  771-72. 

N.E.S.  encourages  Canadian  employees  to 
remain  in  Canada — statement  of  Min- 
ister   of   Labour,    771. 

activities  of  Canadian  Mission  appointed 
to  select  Polish  Veterans,  1750. 

immigration  of  workers  from  displaced 
persons'  camps,   1245,   1407. 

arrival  and  placement  of  domestic  workers 
from   displaced  persons'  camps,   1562. 
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Employment — Con . 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe  for 
employment  in  textile  (Dionne  Spinning 
Mill  Company)  and  sugar  beet  indus- 
tries,   629,    1412. 

new  regulations  under  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  require  employers  to 
report  job  vacancies,  483;  text  of 
regulations,  569. 

employment  trends  in  the  professions — 
report  (with  charts)  of  Bureau  of 
Technical  Personnel,   1419. 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  for 
university-trained  personnel,  1093. 

geographical  distribution  of  professional 
openings  in  Canada,   1564. 

the  problem  of  the  older  worker,  1251-58; 
jobs  specially  suitable  for  older 
workers,  1257. 

Canadian  Corps  of  Commissionaires  assists 
in  rehabilitation  of  older  veterans, 
630. 

employment  of  older  workers  discussed  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  4. 

job  orientation  training — induction  pro- 
gram for  government  employees 
directed  by   C.V.T.,  489. 

assistance  of  Citizens'  Committees  in 
obtaining  employment  for  veterans, 
386. 

results  of  New  Brunswick  survey  on 
veterans'  training  plan  for  employ- 
ment, 65. 

study  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  seasonal 
variations  of  employment  in  the 
automobile   and  parts  industry,  287-92. 

notice  of  termination  of  employment  clause 
in  collective  agreements  in  fishing 
industry,  1439. 

annual  review  of  employment  and  payrolls 
(1946),  1529. 

seasonal  variation  in  employment  of  coal 
miners  outlined  in  report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal,  305;  regularity 
of  employment,  306. 

D.B.  of  S.  surveys  on  civilian  labour  force, 
226,  727,   1350. 

monthly  summary  of  employment  and 
unemployment,  75,  224,  398,  572,  714, 
863,  1044,  1196,  1348,  1502,  1690,  1823. 

man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  as  reported 
to  D.B.  of  S.,  85,  722,  871,  1523,  1713, 
1845. 

employment  and  payrolls  as  reported  to 
D.B.  of  S.  by  employers  (with  chart 
and  tables),  78.  230,  400,  574,  716, 
866,  1047,  1198,  1352,  1504,  1693,  1826. 

monthly  report  on  employment  conditions 
by  industry  and  by  region  (N.E.S.), 
89,  236,  406,  580.  730,  875,  1050,  1203, 
1357,   1510,   1698,  1831. 

monthly  report  (with  charts  and  tables) 
on  operations  of  N.E.S..  89,  236,  406, 
580,  730,  875,  1050,  1203,  1357,  1510, 
1698,  1831. 

quarterly  report  of  employment  service 
offices  for  periods  September  27,  1946 
to  Januarv  2,  1947,  250;  January  3, 
1947  to  April  3.  1947,  742;  April  4, 
1947  to  Julv  3.  1947.  1218;  Julv  4, 
1947   to  October  2.  1947,   1711. 


Employment — Con. 

report    of    employment    service    offices    for 

period  December  28,  1945  to  Jauary  2, 

1947,  416. 
sex    distribution    of    persons    in    recorded 

employment,  82,  84,  235,  404,  576,  721, 

869,  1050,  1203,  1357,  1509,  1697,  1829. 

Employment   and   Industrial   Statistics: 

Canada — 
monthly    summary    (with    table)    reflecting 
industrial   conditions,   3,    120,   278,   484, 
626,    772,    912,    1096,    1244,    1410,    1562, 
1755. 

Employment  Policy: 

legislative    recommendation   of    C.C.C.L.    re 

full  employment,  502. 
establishment   of  public  works  program   to 
maintain     full     employment    urged     by 
C.C.  of  L.,   1583. 

Man.:  legislative  resolution  re  seven  days' 
notice,  1023. 

N.S.:  provisions  of  Nova  Scotia  Labour  Act 
re  preference  to  residents,  1332; 
employment  conditions  in  Maritimes 
described  at  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
ference of  the  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations,  20;  annual  report 
of  Department  of  Labour  (1946), 
1090. 

Australia:  high  level  of  employment  indi- 
cated in  report,  919. 

United  Kingdom:  report  (with  table)  on 
distribution  of  total  man-power,  507-8; 
situation  in  1947,  510;  appeal  for 
women  workers  to  reduce  labour 
shortages,  918:  Committee  appointed 
to  study  two-shift  system,  recommends 
amendments  in  Employment  of  Women 
and  Young  Persons  Act  (1936),  1268; 
establishment  of  Remploy  Factories 
for  employment  of  disabled  persons, 
7;  peacetime  system  of  continuous 
employment  of  merchant  seamen  pro- 
vided in  agreements  negotiated  by 
National  Maritime  Board,  633;  decas- 
ualization  of  dock  labour — proposals 
for  establishing  permanent  policy,  317; 
regulations  under  Factories  Act  (1937) 
governing  fees  for  medical  examina- 
tions  for  employment,   1417. 

U.S.A.:  employment  trends  in  1947  outlined  in 
economic  report  delivered  by  President 
Truman  to  Congress,  511-12;  high 
level  of  employment  and  earnings,  921; 
employment  statistics  (1945-46),  126; 
guaranteed  employment  plan  of  rail- 
way company,  1418;  effect  of  con- 
sumers' co-operatives  on  full  employ- 
ment. 1099;  number  of  workers  in 
central  co-operatives,  397;  enactment 
of  full  employment  legislation  sought 
by  C.I.O.,  1776,  and  urges  full  protec- 
tion for  job  rights  of  veterans.  1776; 
organization  of  civilian  and  veteran 
amputees  for  "self-help"'  in  obtaining 
employment,  623;  minimum  age  for 
employment  in  specified  hazardous 
occupations  in  state  of  Maine,  1737; 
regulations  governing  migratory  labour 
in  New  York  state,  62. 
Sec  also  Youth  Employment  and  Training. 
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Employment    Committees : 

report   of   Employment   Committee  of  Gov- 
erning Body  of  I.L.O.,  787. 
Canada — 

appointment  of  Judge  W.  J.  Lindal,  as 
chairman  of  National  Employment 
Committee,    916. 

placement  of  older  workers  studied  by 
National  Employment  Committee,  1484. 

Employment    Conditions : 

See   Conditions   of   Employment. 

Employment    Service : 

Employment  Service  Organization — report 
issued  by  International  Labour  Office. 
316. 

first     discussion     of     Employment     Service 
Organization     at     thirtieth    session    of 
I.L.O.,    1594. 
Canada — 

Canadian  employees  encouraged  to  remain 
in  Canada — statement  of  Minister  of 
Labour,  771. 

obligation  of  veteran  students  in  United 
States  to  return  to  Canada  on  grad- 
uation,   for    employment,    771-72. 

meeting  of  National  Employment  Com- 
mittee with  Maritime  Committee,  708. 

new  regulations  under  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  require  employers  to 
report  job  vacancies,  483;  text  of  reg- 
ulations, 569. 

functions  of  Community  Youth  Placement 
Centres,   642. 

transfer  of  unemployed  persons  from  Nova 
Scotia,  625. 

registration  of  veterans,  63. 

analysis  of  rehabilitation   aids,  213-14. 

functions  described  at  Industrial  Relations 
Conference  of  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial    Relations,    20. 

training-on^the-job  opportunities  for  veter- 
ans allocated  by  C.V.T.,  120. 

correspondence  courses  for  N.E.S.  personnel, 
1035. 

monthly  report  (with  chart  and  tables)  on 
operations  of  N.E.S.,  89,  236,  406,  580, 
730,  875,  1050,  1203,  1357,  1510,  1698, 
1831. 

quarterly  report  of  employment  offices  for 
periods  September  27,  1946,  to  Jan- 
uary 2,  1947,  250:  January  3,  1947 
to  April  3,  1947,  742;  April  4,  1947 
to  July  3,  1947,  1218;  July  4,  1947  to 
October  2,   1947,   1711. 

report    of    employment    offices    for    period 
December  28,  1945  to  January  2>,  1947, 
416. 
N.B.:     "plant     visit     program"     to      improve 

service    in    employment   office,    1098. 
N.S.:  provision  of  Employment  Agencies  Act, 

697. 
Que.:   annual    report    (1945),    117;    activities 
during  1945-46,   1688, 


Engineering: 

first  meeting  of  building,  civil  engineering 
and  public  works  committee  of  I.L.O., 
in   Brussels,    142. 

Canada — 

Timing  of  Public  Investment  in  Construc- 
tion— text  of  paper  presented  to  Peter- 
boro  branch  of  the  Engineering  Insti- 
tute of  Canada,  128, 
scientific  and  professional  employment  dur- 
ing 1946-47  (report  of  Bureau  of 
Technical  Personnel),  710. 
employment  trends  in  the  professions — 
report  (with  chants)  of  Bureau  of 
Technical  Personnel,  1419. 

N.S.:  provisions  of  Engine  Operators'  Act 
(1945),  1332. 

United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution 
of  man-power,  508;  agreement  for  pub- 
lic holidays  with  pay  in  building  and 
civil  engineering  contracting  industries, 
1414. 

U.S.A.:  unionization  of  professional  engineers 
>and  chemists,   10. 

Equal   Pay: 

resolution  adopted  by  Textiles  Committee 
of  I.L.O.,  at  meeting  held  in  Brussels, 
140. 

United  Kingdom:  recommendation  of  T.U.C., 
1589. 

U.S.A.:  extension  of  principle  urged  at 
National  Conference  on  Labour  Legis- 
lation, 206-7. 

Equal   Rights: 

U.S.A.— 
resolution  of  C.I.O.,  1776. 

"Escape"    Clause : 

See  Industrial  Disputes. 

Espionage : 

Canada — 

legislative  resolution  of   C.C.  of   L.,   499. 

Evaluation : 

See  Job  Evaluation. 

Evictions : 

Canada — 

rent    and    eviction    controls    unaffected    by 

decontrol   measures,    1545. 
remarks  of  Hon.  D.  C.  Abbott,  Minister  of 

Finance,  on  continuance  of  rental   and 

eviction  controls,  486. 
resolution  adopted' by  C.C.  of  L.,   1581. 

Ex-Service  Women: 

See  Veterans. 

Excessive    Profits    Tax : 

Canada — 

resolution  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1581. 
reinstitution  urged  by  T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 

Expenditure : 

Canada — 

report  on  Research  and  Scientific  Expendi- 
ture of  Dominion  Government  (1938- 
1946),  tabled  in  House  of  Commons, 
503. 

report  on  national  income  and  expenditure 
issued  by  D.B.  of  S.,  1866. 

gross  national  expenditure  at  market  prices 
(1938-1946)  given  in  D.B.  of  S.  report 
on   national    income,   311. 
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Explosives : 

Canada — 

new  regulations  under  Explosives  Act,  196. 

Exports : 

Canada — 

comparative    figures    (1946-1947),   911. 
,    chart  showing  seasonal  trends  in  automobile 
and   parts   industry,   289. 

Eyestrain : 

New  Zealand — 

results  of  study  on  eyestrain  in  industry, 
127. 

Factories : 

Governing  Body  of  I.L.O.  authorizes 
factory  safety  conference  to  draft 
Model  Code  of  Safety  Provisions  for 
Factories,  786. 

Canada — 
new  regulations  under  Explosives  Act,  196. 
use    of   colour    to   promote   safety,    789. 
summary   of   booklet   on  Noise   and    Vibra- 
tion Control,  789. 
recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  employ- 
ment  of   children,   1575. 

B.C.:  regulations  under  Act,  197;  amend- 
ments, 1018. 

Man.:  new  regulations  under  Factories  Act 
governing  lead,  benzol  and  dangerous 
processes,  551,  governing  petroleum 
products,  200;  administration  of  Act 
during  1946  reviewed  in  annual  report 
of  Department  of  Labour,  620;  in- 
spections   in    1946,    620-21. 

N.B.:  provisions  of  Act  (1946),  1893;  in- 
spections during  1946,   1893. 

N.S.:    revised  regulations  under  Act,   1330. 

Que.:  inspections  during  1941-1943 — annual 
report  of  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  1664. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Factories  Act 
governing  safety  in  motor  vehicle 
repair  shops,  1499;  amendment  in 
Workmen's   Wage   Act,    1493. 

Australia:  resolutions  adopted  by  Confer- 
ence of  Commonwealth  and  state 
labour   ministers,    1822. 

New  Zealand:  results  of  study  on  eyestrain 
in  industry,  127. 

United  Kingdom:  summary  of  report  on 
human  motivation  in  industry,  14; 
establishment  of  Remploy  Factories 
for  employment  of  disabled  persons. 
7;  annual  report  of  Inspector  of 
Factories  (1945) — hours  of  work,  149; 
personnel  management,  150;  accidents, 
151;  industrial  health,  153;  enforce- 
ment of  regulations,  154;  regulations 
under  Factories  Act  (1937)  governing 
fees  for  medical  examinations  for 
employment,  1417;  provisions  of 
Factories  (Hours  of  Employment  in 
Factories  Using  Electricity)  Order 
(1947),  1413;  damages  for  breach  of 
Factories  Act  in  dusty  trade,  850; 
incidence  of  neurosis  among  factory 
workers,  1600;  meals  for  workers  in 
British  factories,  918;  recommenda- 
tions of  Committee  appointed  to  study 
economic  need  and  social  consequences 
of  double-day  shifts,  1268;  draft 
health  and  welfare  regulations  for  the 
pottery  industry  issued  under  authority 
of    Factories    Act,    1752;    measures    to 


Factories — Con. 

improve  working  conditions  in  iron 
foundries  recommended  in  report  of 
Joint  Advisory  Committee,  1780; 
recommendations   of   T.U.C.,   1589. 

India:  historical  summary  of  Factories  Acts, 
1730. 

Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in 
all  plants — compulsory  creation  of 
factory   commissions,   1250. 

U.S.A.:  legislation  governing  women  work- 
ing on  shifts  in  factories  in  New  York 
state,  285. 

Fahey,    R.    J.,    Newfoundland   Federation    of 
Labour: 
extracts    from    address    at    convention    of 
T.   and  L.C,   1571. 
Fair  Labour  Practices: 
Canada — 

provisions     of     collective      agreements      in 
fishing    industry,    1435,    1443. 
U.S.A.:     enactment    of    legislation    urged    by 
C.I.O.,  1776. 
Fair   Labour    Standards    Act    (U.S.A.): 

decision    of    Supreme    Court    re    portal-to- 
portal  pay,  8. 
time     spent    in    preparing    for    work    too 
trifling     to     warrant     damages     under 
Act,  556. 
Supreme     Court     removes     trainees     from 

minimum    wage    regulations,    284. 
enforcement    of    wage    and    hour    and    child 

labour  laws  in   1946,   778. 
resolution   adopted  by   C.I.O.,   1776. 
extension     of     child     labour    provisions    to 
cover     all     employment     in     interstate 
commerce,    sought    by    National     Com- 
mission   on    Children    and-  Youth,    283. 
minimum   age   for  employment   in   specified 
hazardous     occupations     in     State     of 
Maine,  1737. 
Fair    Wages : 

resolution    adopted    by    Textile    Committee 
of  I.L.O.   at  meeting  held  in  Brussels, 
140. 
Canada — 

fair    wages    conditions    in    Dominion    gov- 
ernment   contracts,    52,    190,    372,    547, 
691,  828,   1004,   1177,   1310,   1665,   1805. 
Que.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 
Labour,  1687. 
See  also  Minimum  Wages;   Wages. 

Fairweather,  S.  W.,  Vice-President,  Research 
and   Development,    C.N.R.: 
summary  of  evidence  before  Senate  Stand- 
ing   Committee    on     Immigration     and 
Labour,  1108. 

Family    Allowances: 

Canada — 

increase  in  payments  during  January,  1947, 
280. 

payments   during  December,   1946,   125. 

administration   during   1945-47,   1424. 

recommendations    of    C.C.C.L.,    502,    1587. 
N.S.:   value  of  Act  stressed  by  Chief  Admin- 
istrative   Officer,    at    Industrial     Rela- 
tions     Conference      of     the     Maritime 
Bureau    of   Industrial    Relations,    20. 

See  also  Mothers'  Allowances. 

Family   Security: 

U.S.A.— 

National  Conference  on   Familv  Life  to  be 
held  in  1948,  1415. 
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Farm    Income : 

See  Income. 

Farm   Labour: 

exchange      of      harvesting      units      between 
Canada   and   United    States,    775. 
Canada — 

increase  in  farm  wage  rates,  912. 

immigration  of  Polish  veterans  to  work  on 
farms,  628. 

activities  of  Canadian  Mission  appointed 
to  select  Polish  veterans,  1750. 

immigration  of  workers  from  displaced 
persons'   camps,   1407. 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe  for 
employment  in  sugar  beet  industry, 
629. 

continuation  of  farm  labour  program,  487. 

proceedings    of    fourth    annual    Dominion- 
Provincial    Farm    Labour    Conference, 
5. 
U.S.A.:      regulations      governing      migratory 
labour  in  New  York  state,  62. 

Farm   Wages: 

See  Farm  Labour;   Wages. 

Farmer-Labour    Co-operation : 

Man. — 

re  establishment  of  joint  organization  of 
labour   and   farmers,    1412. 

Farming    Industry: 

farm  accidents  in   Canada  and   the  United 

States,  1888. 
Canada — 

farm  income  during  1946,  487. 

Polish   veterans   permitted    to   purchase   or 

rent  own  farms,   1757. 
non-fatal    accidents    and    fires — D.B.    of    S. 

survey  on  farm   accidents,   1887. 
recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
United  Kingdom:   increase  in  minimum  wage 

rates,    overtime    rates,    public    holidays 

with  pay,  and  reduction  in  work-week. 

for     farm    workers     in     England     and 

Wales,  1892. 
U.S.A.:     survey     of     farm     accidents,     1888; 

support    of     adequate    minimum    wage 

and  old  age  security  for  farm  workers 

pledged  by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 

Federation   of   Labour: 

See  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour;  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Labour;  New- 
foundland  Federation   of  Labour. 

Films: 

See  National  Film   Board. 

Finance : 

1948  budget  for  work  of  I.L.O.  approved 
at  101st  session  of  Governing  Body, 
786;  at  thirtieth  session  of  Confer- 
ence, 1594. 

Fire  Departments: 

Sask.— 

enactment  of  Fire-Departments  Platoon 
Act,  1495. 

Fire    Prevention : 

Man. — 

regulations  under  Fire  Prevention  Act 
governing   petroleum   products,   200. 


Firemen : 

Ont.— 

provisions  of  Fire  Departments  Act 
governing  collective  bargaining  and 
compulsory   arbitration,    841,    842. 

Fishing    Industry : 

Canada — 

collective   agreements   in   the   fishing  indus- 
try  (1947),  1426-44. 
resolutions      adopted      at      convention      of 
T.   and  L.C.,   1575. 
N.S.:    provisions    of    Fishermen's    Federation 

Act,  1330. 
United    Kingdom:    statistics    re    distribution 
of  Man-power  in  fishing  industry,  508. 
See  also  Legal   Decisions. 

Food: 

co-operation    between    Canada    and    United 
States   in  harvesting  of   crops,   1760. 
Canada — 

extensive  measure  of  decontrol  announced 
by  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Acting 
Minister  of  Finance,  1545. 

annual    report    (1946)    of   W.P.T.B.,    602. 

provision  of  postal-free  delivery  of  regula- 
tion food  parcels  to  United  Kingdom 
during  emergency  requested  by  C.C. 
of  L.,  1585. 
United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution 
of    man-power    in    food    industry,    508. 

See  also  Canteens. 

Ford    Motor    Company: 

U.S.A.— 
pension  plan  established  and  wage  increases 

granted,  920. 
pension  plan   rejected   by  workers,    1758. 
institutes     administrative     training     course 
for  supervisory   employees,   1415. 

Foreign  Affairs: 

Canada — 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,   1578-79. 
resolutions      adopted      at      convention      of 
T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 
United  Kingdom:    resolution  adopted  at  con- 
vention  of   T.U.C.,    1589. 
U.S.A.:    resolutions    adopted    by   A.F.    of    L., 
1774. 

Foremen : 

Canada — 

training     for     industrial     supervisors     and 

foremen  under   C.V.T.,   66,   67,   713. 
recommendation   of    C.M.A.,    1114. 

Ont.:  Labour  Relations  Board  certifies  fore- 
men's union  at  Spruce  Falls  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
Kapuskasing,  277. 

Sask.:  Court  holds  foreman  not  employer  as 
defined  by  Minimum  Wage  Act,  555. 

U.S.A.:  foremen's  strike  at  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  terminated,  1100; 
bargaining  rights  of  foremen  upheld 
by  Supreme  Court,  492;  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  employers  must 
bargain  with  foremen's  unions,  556; 
exemption  of  foremen  from  collective 
bargaining  sought  by  National  Asso- 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,   10. 

Forestry : 

Canada — 

Dominion-provincial  plan  of  reforestation 
urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,   1583. 
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Forsey,    Dr.    E.    A.,     Director    of    Research. 
Canadian    Congress   of  Labour: 
presents     brief     at    meeting     of     Standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour 
782. 

France: 

study  on  collective   agreements,   1124. 
Britain  and  France  conclude  agreement  on 

recruitment  of  displaced  persons,  1249. 
regulations    to    ensure    safe    working    near 

dangerous  machinery,  1417. 

Franchise : 

Canada — 

recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,   1585. 
extension    of    franchise    and    granting    of 

voting    rights    to    Indians,    urged    by 

T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 

Freedom   of  Association: 

report    of    Committee    of    the    Conference 

submitted      at      thirtieth      session      of 

I.L.O.,  1592-93. 
United  Nations  approves  I.L.O.  resolution, 

1764. 
report    of    International    Labour    Office    to 

Industrial     Committee     on     Iron     and 

Steel,  1769. 
resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 

Committee  on  Inland   Transport,   1121 
resolution     of     sub-committee     adopted     at 

meeting      of      I.L.O.       Committee      o*" 

Petroleum,  315. 
Canada — 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,   1579. 
B.C.:     provisions    of    Industrial    Conciliatior 

and   Arbitration  Act    (1947),   1014. 
U.S.A.:    admission   policies   of  labour   unions 

1267. 

Freight: 

Canada — 

resolutions  adopted  at  convention  of 
T.  and  L.C.,   1575. 

Fruit  Picking: 

movement  of  Indians  from  Canada  to 
assist  in  fruit  picking  in  United  States, 
1763. 

Fuel  Oil: 

See  Petroleum  Products. 

Full    Employment : 

See  Employment. 

Furniture   Industry: 

United  Kingdom — 

recommendations  of  Furniture  Working 
Party,  158. 

Garment    Manufacturing   Industry: 

Canada — 

union  discipline  and  holiday  and  sick  bene- 
fits established  under  recent  collective 
agreements,  1411. 
immigration  of  workers  from  displaced 
persons'  camps,  1407. 
Man.:  provisions  of  Garment  Manufacturers' 
and  Employees'  Fund  Act,   1023. 

Garment    Workers : 

See  Clothing  Workers. 

George,  Leo,  American  Federation  of  Labour: 
extracts    from     address     at    convention    of 
T.  and  L.C.,  1570. 


Germany : 

resolution  of  Textiles  Committee  of  I.L.O., 
re  development  of  textiles  industry  in 
Germany,    141. 

fifth  Inter-zonal  Conference  of  German 
Trade  Unions,  1777. 

revival  of  co-operative  societies,   11. 

Gibson,  Hon.  Colin,  Secretary  of  State: 

extracts  from  radio  address  on  price  and 
related   controls,   1546. 

Glen,  Hon.  James,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Resources: 

announces  amendment  in  immigration  reg- 
ulations to  include  four  new  admissible 
classes,   122. 

on  further  immigration  of  Polish  veterans 
to  work  on  farms,  628. 

Gordon,   Donald,   Chairman,   Wartime   Prices 
and  Trade  Board: 
resignation,  487. 

Government  Employees'  Compensation  Act: 

provisions,  1326. 

Grain: 

exchange  of  grain  harvesting  units  between 
Canada   and  United  States,   1762. 

Grants: 

See  Veterans. 

Great  Britain: 

See  various   subject  headings. 

Green,  William,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour: 
address  at  annual  convention  of  A.F.  of  L., 
1773. 

Grievance    Procedure : 

Canada — 

provisions  of  collective  agreements  in  fishing 

industry,   1431,   1443. 
grievance  procedure  provided   under   agree- 
ment making  employees  of  lumber  firm 
liable    for    illegal    strikes,    911. 

Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  administer  measures  to 
remedy  conditions  in  coal  industry  in 
New  South  Wales,  1416. 

United  Kingdom:  conciliation  machinery  in 
building  industry,  791,  792;  in  coal 
mining  industry,   513. 

U.S.A.:  provisions  of  Labour-Management 
Relations  Act,  947-48;  enactment  of 
legislation  to  curb  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, 1414;  increase  of  voluntary 
arbitration  during  1946,  638;  arbitra- 
tion procedure  established  in  building 
trades,   282. 

Group    Insurance : 

U.S.A.— 

number  of  workers  covered  by  group  insur- 
ance and  annuity  policies,  1099. 

Guaranteed    Employment: 

See  Employment. 
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Guaranteed    Wage: 

guaranteed  wage  plans  in  iron  and  steel 
industry — report  of  International 
Labour  Office  presented  at  second  ses- 
sion of  I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee, 
1768. 
guaranteed  wage  plan  in  metal  trades — 
report  of  .International  Labour  Office 
presented  at  second  session  of  I.L.O. 
Industrial  Committee,  1771. 
resolution  adopted  by  Building,  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in 
Brussels,  144. 

Canada — 
resolution  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,   1581. 

United  'Kingdom:  guaranteed  work  week  in 
iron  and  steel  industry,  7;  recom- 
mendations contained  in  Report  on 
Inquiry  into  decasualization  of  dock 
labour  under  Dock  Workers  (Regula- 
tion of  Employment)   Act,  317. 

U.S.A.:  preliminary  report  on  guaranteed 
annual  wage  in  industry,  13;  final 
report  on  annual  wage  plans,  2'81; 
development  of  guaranteed  wage  plans 
under  collective  agreements,  319,  320; 
first  guaranteed  annual  wage  plan  in 
automobile  industry  secured  by  U.A.W., 
777;  garment  company  establishes 
annual  wage  plan  limiting  liability  to 
employer,  637;  guaranteed  annual 
wage  plan  established  in  meat  packing 
company,  1 2i5' ;  guaranteed  wage  studies 
favoured  by  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent   of   the   United    States,    491. 

Handicapped    Workers : 

Canada — 

results  of   survey  of   handicapped  workers, 

123. 
functions  of  Citizens'  Committees  in  place- 
ment of  veterans,  386. 
placement  of  handicapped  ex-service  women 
in  western  provinces,  385. 

United  Kingdom:  establishment  of  Remploy 
Factories  for  employment  of  disabled 
persons,    7. 

U.S.A.:  civilian  and  veteran  amputees 
organize  for  "self-help",  623;  compara- 
tive survey  of  job  performance  by 
physically  impaired  and  able-bodied 
workers,    126. 

Harvesting : 

exchange  of  harvesting  units  between 
Canada    and   United    States,   775. 

co-operation  between  Canada  and  United 
States  in  harvesting  of  crops,  1760. 

Hazardous    Occupations : 

See  Occupational   Hazards. 

Health: 

•application  in  Canada  of  conventions  and 
recommendations  (re  young  workers) 
adopted  at  29th  session  of  International 
Labour   Conference,  316. 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,   143. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committees  on  Coal  Mining,  1119;  Iron 
and  Steel,  1769. 


Health—  Con. 

recommendations    of    Textile    Committee  of 

I.L.O.,  141. 
international    co-operation    towards    better 

standards    of     living — text    of     article 

reprinted  from  United  Nations  Weekly 

Bulletin,   145-48. 

Canada — 

increase  in  health  programs  in  industry, 
1756. 

provisions  of  collective  agreements  in  the 
fishing   industry,    1430. 

health  and  working  conditions  of  Federal 
government  employees  investigated  by 
Civil  Service  Health  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
489. 

health  program  for  employees  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Canada,  1815. 

activities  of  Industrial  Health  Division, 
described  in  annual  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
488>. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  Health — text 
of  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Eric  Stang- 
room,  Department  of  Labour,  388. 

summary  of  booklet  on  Noise  and  Vibration 
Control,   789. 

National  Health  Week  sponsored  by  Health 
League  of  Canada,  125. 

establishment  of  "health  and  decency"  bud- 
get urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  500;  other 
recommendations,  499,   1585. 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 
B.C.:  new    regulations    under    Act    governing 
eating   and   drinking   places,   and  work 
camps,   197. 
N  S.:   revised  regulations  under  Factories  Act, 
1331;    provisions   of    Company    Doctors 
Act,  1331. 
Que.:   provisions  of  Act    to   encourage   estab- 
lishment  of   physicians   in  country   dis- 
tricts, 1489;  amended  regulations  under 
Industrial    and    Commercial    Establish- 
ments   Act    re    workers    in    compressed 
air,  1683;   report  of  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene    (1941-43),  1664. 
S;isk.:   provisions  of   Hospitalization   Services 
Plan,  280;    amendments  to  Health  Ser- 
vices Act,  1495,  1684;  regulations  under 
Hospitalization      Act,      201;      amended 
regulations   under    Public    Health   Act, 
1336. 
Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  administer  measures  to  remedy 
conditions     in    coal    industry    in    New 
South  Wales,  1416. 
New  Zealand:  results   of   study   on   eyestrain 

in  industry,  127. 
United  Kingdom:  incidence  of  neurosis  among 
factory  workers,  1600;  regulations  un- 
der factories  Act  (1937)  governing  fees 
for  medical  examinations  for  employ- 
ment, 1417;  industrial  health  measures 
reviewed  in  annual  report  of  Inspector 
of  Factories  (1945),  153 ;  measures  to 
improve  working  conditions  in  iron 
foundries  recommended  in  report  of 
Joint  Advisory  Committee,  1780;  draft 
health  and  welfare  regulations  for  pot- 
tery industry  issued  under  authority  of 
Factories  Act,  1752. 
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Health—  Con. 

U.S.A.:  provision  of  health  and  welfare  plans 
in  collective  agreements,  319;  collective 
•bargaining  developments  in  union 
health  and  welfare  plans,  1126;  health 
and  welfare  provisions  of  new  agree- 
ments in  coal  mines,  1099-1100;  pro- 
gress of  health  co-operatives  in  1946, 
1447;  establishment  of  Institute  o<f 
Industrial  and  Social  Medicine  as 
industrial  health  unit,  922;  research 
on  miners'  diseases  (silicosis,  etc.), 
planned  by  U.M.W.,  921;  recommenda- 
tions of  National  Conference  on  Labour 
Legislation,  206. 
See  also  Medical  Services;  iSick  Leave. 

Health    Insurance : 

Canada — 

establishment  of  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee to  study  health  insurance  for 
Federal  government  employees,  489. 

enactment  of  national  plan  advocated  by 
C.C.  of  L.,  1582;  legislative  recom- 
mendations, 499. 

enactment  of  national  scheme  urged  by  T. 
and  L.C.,  495-96,  1575. 
U.S.A.:  government  program  provides  against 
loss  of  wages  due  to  temporary  sick- 
ness or  injury  of  railroad  workers,  638; 
development  of  health  cooperatives, 
659;  insurance  against  cost  of  medical 
care  for  workers  and  dependents  recom- 
mended by  Social  Security  Board  in 
annual  report,  283. 

Health  League  of  Canada: 

issues  report  on  use  of  colour  to  promote 
safety  in  factories,  789. 

sponsors  National   Health  Week,   125. 

health  program  for  employees  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Canada  outlined  at 
annual  meeting,  1815. 

Hemming,    A.    E.,    Associate    Secretary-Trea- 
surer,  T.  and  L.   C: 
appointment,  490. 

High   Employment: 

See  Employment. 

Highways : 

Man. — 

amendments  in  Highway  Traffic  Act  re 
minimum  age  of  farm  truck  and  speed 
tractor  drivers,  and  chauffeurs,  1023. 

Holidays : 

Canada — 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute,  re 
payment   for  statutory  holidays,   1796. 

vacation  fund  established  under  recent  col- 
lective agreement  in  clothing  industry. 
1411. 

provisions  of  collective  agreements  in  fish- 
ing industry,  1433,  1436,  1442. 

one  day's  rest  in  seven  provided  under  col- 
lective agreement  in  fishing  industry 
(salmon  tendermen),  1433. 

payment  for  statutory  holidays  provided 
under  collective  agreement  in  rubber 
industry,   1411. 

summary  of  1947  publication  of  Provincial 
Labour  Standards,  1266. 

adoption  of  election  day  as  statutory  holi- 
day requested  by  C.C.  of  L.,  500. 


Holidays — Con. 

resolution  re  statutory  holidays,  etc., 
adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and  L.C., 
1574. 

Alta.:  provision  of  Elections  Act  re  public 
holiday,  839;  provisions  of  Labour  Act, 
844;  recommendations  of  Federation  of 
Labour,  259. 

B.C.:  amendments  in  Shops  Regulations  and 
Weekly  Half-holiday  Act,  1018;  regula- 
tions under  Act,  1335. 

Man.:  Winnipeg  employees  to  close  simul- 
taneously for  holidays,  917;  regulations 
under  Minimum  Wage  Act  governing 
public  holidays  for  women  workers  in 
factories,  shops,  offices,  hotels  and 
restaurants,   553. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Annual  Holidays 
Act  (1944),  846;  inclusion  of  certain 
classes  under  One  Day's  Rest  in  Seven 
Act,  1336;  amendment  in  Minimum 
Wage  Act  re  pay  for  public  holidays, 
1492. 

United  Kingdom:  agreement  for  public  holi- 
days with  pay  in  building  and  civil 
engineering  contracting  industries, 
1414;  increase  in  number  of  public 
holidays  with  pay  for  farm  workers  in 
England  and  Wales,  1892;  provisions  of 
Holidays  Order  governing  minimum 
rates  and  holidays  for  restaurant 
workers,  1346. 

U.S.A.:  advantages  of  plant-wide  vacations  in 
factories  and  shops,  920;  holiday  for 
each  employee  oq  birthday  or  anniver- 
sary, granted  by  small  manufacturing 
firm,  1758;  holiday  on  all  state,  national 
primary  and  general  election  days, 
favoured  by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 
See  also:  Vacations  with  Pay. 

Home  Work: 

U.S.A.— 

abolition  recommended  at  National  Con- 
ference on  Labour  Legislation,  206; 
regulation  of  industrial  home  work  in 
New    York    state,    1603. 

Hooper,   R.   H.,  Industrial  Relations   Officer, 
Department   of   Labour: 
report  on  labour  conditions  in  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.,  1097. 

Hosiery    Industry: 

United    Kingdom — 

recommendation  of  Hosiery  Working  Party, 
157. 

Hospitalization : 

Canada — 

sick  benefit  and/or  hospitalization  fund 
established  under  recent  collective 
agreement  in  clothing  industry,  1411. 
recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  in  On- 
tario  lumber  camps,   1575. 

Alta.:  hospital  services  for  old  age  and  blind 
pensioners  and  mothers  receiving  al- 
lowances, provided  under  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  Act,  839;  regulations 
under  Act,  1497. 

Sask.:  amendments  to  regulations  under 
Hospitalization  Act,  553.  700.  1026, 
1495;  regulations  under  Act,  201;  pro- 
visions of  Hospitalization  Services 
Plan,  280. 
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Hotels    and    Restaurants : 

Man. — 

new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage  Act 
governing  females   and  bellboys,   552'. 

United  Kingdom:  provisions  of  Wages  Regu- 
lation Order  and  Holidays  Order, 
governing  restaurant  workers,  1346. 

UjS.A.:   legislation  governing  women  employed 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  in  New  York 
state,   285-86. 
See   also   Legal    Decisions. 

Hours    of   Work: 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  144. 

discussion  by  sub-committee  at  meeting  of 
I.L.O.  Committee  on  Petroleum,  3114. 

resolution  adopted  by  UL.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal  Mining,  1119,  and 
Inland  Transport,  1122. 

resolution    on   reduced   working   hours   sub- 
mitted at  meeting  of  Textiles  Commit- 
tee of  I.L.O.  in  Brussels,  140. 
Canada — 

standard  or  normal  working  hours  in  cer- 
tain  industries: 
agricultural  implements,   1532. 
brewery  products,   994,  997. 
edible     plant     products — flour     milling, 
1854,  1855;  bread  and  cake  baking. 
1855    1857;    biscuit    manufacturing. 
1858,     1860;     confectionery     manu- 
facturing, 1861,  1863. 
electrical     machinery     and     apparatus, 

1724;  radio  sets  and  parts,  1728. 
lumber  and  lumber  products,  1374. 
meat  products,   1851. 
motor  vehicles,  1169. 
motor    vehicle    parts     and    accessories, 

1532. 
pulp  and  paper,  988. 
rubber  products,  1164. 

provisions  of  collective  agreements  in  fish- 
ing   industry,    1434,    1442. 

average  hours  worked  per  week  for  wage- 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries. 
952. 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute,  1793. 

man  hours  and  hourly  earnings  as  reported 
rto  D.B.  of  S.,  85,  722,  871,  1523,  1713, 
1845. 

determination  of  unemployment  insurance 
contributions  for  five-day  or  forty-hour 
week,  1757,  1812. 

summary  of  1947  publication  of  Provincial 
Labour  Standards,  1266. 

establishment  of  40-hour  week  recommended 
by  C.C.  of  L.,  500;  resolution  adopted. 
1581. 

forty-hour  work  week  for  employees  in 
corporations  and  undertakings  within 
government  jurisdiction,  requested  by 
T.  and  L.C.,  496;  remarks  of  Minister 
of  Reconstruction  and  Supply,  497;  of 
Minister  of  Labour,  498;  resolution 
adopted  at  convention,  1574. 
Alta.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (con- 
solidation ot  Hours  of  Work  Act,  etc.), 
836,  843;  exemption  of  truck  drivers 
and  helpers,  and  highway  construction 
workers,  from  regulation  under  Labour 
Act  and  Male  Minimum  Wage  Order  1, 
1333;  recommendations  of  Federation 
of  Labour,  259. 


Hours  of  Work — Con. 

Hours  of  Work  Act — 

irrigation  workers,  3>80,  844;   sawmills,  -843. 

B.C.:  Order  25 A  under  Male  and  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Acts,  1334;  orders 
under  Minimum  Wage  Act  and  Hours 
of  Work  Act  re  overtime  in  shops  for 
Christmas  season,  60,  18(16;  Court  of 
Appeal  holds  that  forty-four  hour  week 
applies  to  metal  mines,  702;  Vancouver 
early  closing  by-law  invalid  under 
Shops  Act,  1029. 

Hours  of  Work  Act — 

working  hours  of  employees  on  three  gov- 
ernment road-building  projects  extend- 
ed by  three  orders  (32,  32A  and  32B), 
1024;  regulation  17B  re  overtime  in 
baking  industry,  1817;  overtime  in 
shops  for  Christmas  season,  60,  1816; 
regulations  governing  certain  industrial 
■undertakings,  198;  addition  of  new 
occupations  to  schedule  of  Act,  1682, 
cemetery  workers,  60;  application  of 
Act  to  C.P.R.  hotel   in  Victoria,  700. 

Man.:  new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage 
Act  governing  male  and  female  work- 
ers, 553;  early  closing  by-law  under 
Shops  Act  cannot  apply  to  Winnipeg, 
1029;  non-adoption  of  Bill  re  industrial 
undertakings,    1023-24. 

Ont.:  amendments  in  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  841,  842; 
amendment  in  Act  re  flower,  fruit  and 
vegetable   growers,   1186. 

Que:  administration  of  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Establishments  Act  during 
1945,  1688;  amended  regulations  under 
Act  re  workers  in  compressed  air,  1683- 
84. 

Sask.:  provisions  of  Hours  of  Work  Act, 
1490,  1817;  amendments  in  Act,  1336, 
1493;  regulations  under  Act  re  exemp- 
tions, shops,  city  hospitals,  creameries, 
garages,  oil-trucks,  airport  construction, 
newspapers,  buses  and  street  cars, 
chartered  accountants,  1186-88;  regu- 
lations under  Apprenticeship  Act 
(1944),  1336;  inclusion  of  certain 
classes  under  One  Day's  Rest  in  Seven 
Act,  1336;  new  orders  under  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  1027;  provisions  of  Fire 
Departments  Platoon  Act,  1495. 

Australia:  standard  hours  reduced  to  forty — 
award  of  Commonwealth  Court  of  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration,  1596-1600; 
forty-hour  week  in  New  South  Wales, 
1249. 

United  Kingdom:  ratification  of  I.L.O.  con- 
vention governing  statistics  of  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  1123;  five-day  week 
in  coal  mines,  632;  coal  production 
under  five-day  week,  918;  reduction  in 
standard  work-week  for  farm  workers 
in  England  and  Wales,  1892;  five-day 
week  for  machinists  and  related  work- 
ers, 7;  guaranteed  work  week  in  iron 
and  steel  industry,  7;  provisions  of 
agreements  negotiated  by  National 
Maritime  Board  re  post-war  employ- 
ment conditions  in  merchant  ships,  633 ; 
provisions  of  Factories  (Hours  of 
Employment  in  Factories  Using  Elec- 
tricity) Order,  1413;  annual  report 
(1945)    of   Inspector   of   Factories,   149. 
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Hours  of  Work — Con. 

U.S.A.:  federal-state  co-operation  in  enforce- 
ment of  labour  laws,  1758;  report  on 
soft-coal  strike  resulting  from  demand 
for  reduced  work  week,  9;  provisions 
of  new  collective  agreements  in  coal 
mines,  1099-1100;  effects  of  long  work- 
ing hours  on  efficiency,  absenteeism, 
industrial  injuries  and  output,  1445; 
enforcement  of  Fair  Labour  Standards 
Act  and  Public  Contracts  Act  in  1946, 
778;  state  laws  on  employment  of 
children  in  Georgia,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  62;  legislation  governdng 
women  employed  in  domestic  service, 
factories,  and  hotels  and  restaurants, 
in  New  York  state,  285-86;  recommend- 
ations of  National  Conference  on 
Labour  Legislation.  207;  shorter  work- 
day favoured  by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774. 

House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations: 

hears  evidence  on  Bill  to  replace  W.L.R.R. 
and  I.D.I.  Act,   1102-7. 

Houseworkers : 

See  National  Institute  of  Houseworkers. 

Housing: 

recommendation  of  Building  Committee  of 
I.L.O.  re  sanitary  provisions  in  rural 
housing,    145. 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee   on   Coal   Mining  concerning 
miners'  housing,  1118. 
Canada — 

amendments  in  National  Housing  Act 
(1944),  1328. 

functions  of  Citizens'  Committees,  387. 

continuation  of  wartime  community  centres, 
280. 

housing  conditions  in  Canada  reviewed  bv 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  in  state- 
ment to  House  of  Commons,  300. 

decrease  in  housing  activity  in  1947,  954. 

new  housing  completed  in  1946 — statistical 
report  of  D.B.  of  S.,  629;  revised 
figures,  774. 

housing  in  coal  mining  communities 
described  in  report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Coal,  305. 

amendments  to  National  Housing  Act 
requested  by  C.C.C.L.,  502,   1588. 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L., 
499,  remarks  of  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply, 
50iO;  of  Pat  Conroy,  501;  of  A.  R. 
Mosher,  501;  other  recommendations, 
1583. 

legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C., 
49'6;  remarks  of  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction and  Supply,  497;  other  recom- 
mendation, 1575. 
Man.:  amendment  in  Brandon  Charter,  1023. 
U.S.A.:  decrease  in  housing  activity  in  1947, 
954;  development  in  nousing  co-oper- 
atives in  1946,  658-59,  1446;  provision 
of  extensive  housing  program  sought 
by  A.F  of  L.,  1774;  resolution  adopted 
bv    C.I.O.,    1776. 


Howe,   Rt.   Hon.   C.    D.,   Minister  of  Recon- 
struction  and   Supply: 
reports  tabled  in  House  of  Commons: 
production    outlook   for    basic    and    build- 
ing materials  in  Canada,  505. 
Research    and    Scientific    Expenditure    of 
Dominion  Government  (1938-1946),  503. 
Forecast  of  1947  Investment  by  Canadian 
Business,  504. 
statement   in    House   of   Commons   on  hous- 
ing  conditions   in   Canada,   300. 
on     continuation     of     wartime     community 

centres,  280. 
reply   to   Dominion   legislative   proposals  of 

C.C.  of  L.,  500-01. 
extracts     from    address     at    convention    of 
T.   and   L.C.,    1569;   reply  to   Dominion 
legislative   proposals,   497. 

Hudson    Bay    Mining    and    Smelting    Com- 
pany: 

provisions    of    Act    respecting    wages     and 
working   conditions,    1326    . 

Human   Motivation   in   Industry: 

summary    of    report,    14. 

Hygiene : 

See  Industrial  Hygiene. 

Immigration : 

See  Migration  and  Settlement. 
Immigration-Labour    Inter-departmental 
Committee: 

membership,  772. 

Imperfect  Union  Shop: 

Que.— 

definition.  135;  number  of  agreements  of 
C.C.C.L.,  T.  and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.  and 
other  unions,  containing  imperfect 
union  shop  provisions,  135. 

Incentive    Wage    Plans: 

Canada — 
number  of  plants  in  certain  industries  re- 
porting  production  or   incentive   bonus 
plans:  — 

agricultural   implements,   1538. 
electrical     machinery     and     apparatus, 

1726. 
motor    vehicle    parts    and    accessories, 

1535. 
radio  sets   and   parts,    1726. 
wooden  furniture,  1386. 

Australia:  favoured  by  tripartite  industrial 
conference  as  measure  to  increase  pro- 
duction, 1416. 

U.S.A.:  effects  of  long  working  hours  on 
workers  under  incentive  system,  1446; 
discharge  provided  for  in  incentive 
scheme  for  sheet  metal  workers,  1249. 

Income: 

Canada — 

national    income    and    expenditure — reports 

issued  by  D.B.  of  S.,  311,  1866. 
working  wives,  their  income,   and  the  new 

income  tax,  293-97. 
farm  income  during  1946,  487. 
maintenance  of  high  level  of  farm  income, 

increases  farm  wage  rates,  912. 
U.S.A.:   per    capita    income    in    the    southern 

states,  18. 
Sec   also   Labour   Income. 
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Income  Tax: 

Canada — 

relation  of  wage  increases,  and  income  tax 
deductions,  6. 

"strike  pay"  exempt  from  income  tax,  483. 

effect  of  1947  income  tax  rate  on  net  com- 
bined incomes  of  working  couples,  293- 
97. 

recommendations  of  C.C.C.L.,  502,   1587. 

increased  exemptions  recommended  by  C.C. 
of  L.,  500;  resolution  adopted  by,  1581. 

legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C., 

496;    remarks  of   Minister  of   External 

Affairs,     497;     other     recommendation, 

1575. 

Alta.:   recommendations      of      Federation      of 

'Labour,  259. 
B.C.:   legislative    resolution,    1020. 
U.S.A.:   economic    report    of    President    Tru- 
man, 512;   increased  exemptions  recom- 
mended  by    C.I.O.,    1776. 

See  also  Taxation. 

Income   War   Tax  Act: 

Canada — 

decisions   of    N.W.L.B.    re    wage    increases, 

and   income   tax  deductions,   6. 
legislative  recommendations  of  R.T.B.,  955. 

India: 

eighth  conference  on  labour  legislation — 
review  of  constitutional  arrangement, 
administration,  etc.,   1688. 

Industrial   Accident   Prevention  Associations 
of    Ontario : 

proceedings    of    1946    annual    meeting    and 

convention,  292. 
memorandum    on    workmen's    compensation 

a®   a  factor   in   industrial  costs,  557. 
report     increase      in     injuries     to     young 

workers,  631. 

Industrial  and   Commercial   Establishments: 

See   Commercial  Establishments. 

Industrial  Classifications: 

See  Occupational  Classifications. 

Industrial    Committees : 

See  International  Labour  Organization. 

Industrial  Conditions: 

United  Kingdom — 

survey  of  major  industries  by  tripartite 
working  parties — recommendations  for 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  pottery,  cot- 
ton, boot  and  shoe,  hosiery  and  furni- 
ture industries,  154-58. 
See  also  Conditions  of  Employment. 
Industrial  Design: 

See  Design  in  Industry. 

Industrial    Development : 

United  Kingdom — 

survey  of  major  industries  by  tripartite 
working  parties — recommendations  for 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  pottery, 
cotton,  boot  and  shoe,  hosiery,  and 
furniture  industries,  154-58. 

Industrial   Diseases: 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 


Industrial   Disputes: 

work  stoppages  increased  in  five  countries 
in   1946,   1101. 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,  1121. 
Canada — 

Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No.  338  (Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act)  designed  to  replace  W.L.R.R. 
and  I.D.I.  Act — summary  of  provisions, 
923;  major  differences  between  pro- 
visions of  Bill  >and  provisions  of  P.C. 
1003,  927;  statement  of  Minister  of 
Labour,  927;  statements  by  labour 
organizations,  928;  text  of  Bill,  930 ; 
hearings  of  House  of  Commons  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee,  1102-7. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  Investigation,  Con- 
ciliation and  Settlement  of  Disputes 
not  passed,   1328. 

causes  of  work  stoppages  in  coal  mining 
industry  reviewed  in  report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal,  310. 

abolition  of  order  providing  for  taking  of 
strike  votes  at  request  of  employer, 
urged   by   C.C.  of  L.,  499. 

legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions, recommended  by  T.  and  L.  C, 
496;  recommendation  re  detective 
agencies  and  labour  disputes,  497. 

Alta.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (con- 
solidation of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  etc.),  837,  843. 

B.C.:  provisions  of  new  statute,  Industrial 
Conciliation  >and  Arbitration  Act 
(1947),  1013. 

N.S.:  provisions  of  new  Trade  Union  Act. 
1328;  appointment  of  conciliation 
officers  authorized  under  Fishermen's 
Federation  Act,   1330. 

Ont.:  provisions  of  Fire  Departments  Act 
and  Police  Act  concerning  collective 
bargaining  and  arbitration,  841;  enact- 
ment of  Labour  Relations  Act,  840. 

Que.:  administration  of  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  Public  Ser- 
vices Employees'  Disputes  Act,  in  1945, 
1685-86;  amendments  in  Trade  Dispute* 
Act  re  municipal  and  school  employees. 
1488:  statistics  for  1945,  117. 

Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  administer  measures  to  remedy 
conditions  in  coal  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  1416;  reduction  of  dis- 
putes through  established  system  of 
conciliation  and  'arbitration  urged  at 
tripartite    industrial    conference,    1416. 

United  Kingdom:  conciliation  machinery'  in 
building  industry,  7-9)1,  792;  in  coal 
mining  industry,  513. 

India:  provisions  of  Industrial  Disputes 
Act   (1947),  1730. 

Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in 
all  plants — compulsory  creation  of 
factory  commissions,  1250. 
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Industrial   Disputes — Con. 

U.S.A.:  enactment  of  Labour-Management 
Relations  Act,  943-48;  President's 
message  of  disapproval,  943;  appoint- 
ment of  conciliation  panel,  125; 
"escape"  clause  included  in  new- 
agreements  in  coal  mines,  1100; 
increase  of  voluntary  arbitration 
during  1946,  638;  enactment  of  legis- 
lation governing  disputes  in  public 
utilities,  1414;  arbitration  procedure 
established  in  building  trades,  282; 
dissolution  of  N.W.L.B.  and  review 
of  wartime  activities  concerning  in- 
dustrial disputes,  285;  recommenda- 
tions of  Labour-Management  Advisory- 
Committee,  10;  recommendations  of 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, 10;  Supreme  Court  upholds 
bargaining  rights  of  foremen,  492; 
agreement  reached  between  Western 
Electric  Company  and  Association  of 
Communications  Equipment  Workers, 
778;  compulsory  arbitration  in  public 
utilities  in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey, 
638. 

See  also  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act; 
Jurisdiction  Disputes. 

Industrial    Disputes    Inquiry    Commissions: 

appointment  provided  under  proposed  In- 
dustrial Relations  and  Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act,  926. 

reports  of  Commissions  on  disputes,  be- 
tween : 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Vancouver,  1466. 

Bennett  Limited  and  Associated  Com- 
panies and  Lynn  Innersole  and 
Chambly  Industries,  Limited,  'Chambly 
Canton  and  Chambly  Basin,  982. 

Canada  Coach  Lines.  Limited,  Hamilton, 
1466,  1654. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  Colonial 
Steamship  Company,  Limited,  and 
Sarnia  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 
1155,  1292. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Brotherhood 
of    Sleeping   Car   Porters),    1466,    1653. 

Children's  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  Quebec,  981. 

Dominion  Electric  Company,  Toronto,  358 
(appointment    of    Commission) . 

Industrial  Glass  Works  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  983. 

Lounsbury  Company  Limited,  Moncton, 
822,  1295. 

Niagara  Falls  General  Hospital,  Niagara 
Falls,  822. 

Norton-Palmer   Hotel,  Windsor,   822. 

Seeley  Products,  Windsor,  358. 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  (Deepsea)  of 
British  Columbia,  1789. 

Smith  Brothers  Motor  Body  Works, 
Toronto,  821. 

Thetford  Foundry,  Limited,  Thetford 
Mines,  981. 

Union  Cab  Company,  Limited,  Sudbury, 
822. 

Weldrest  Hosiery  Company,  Limited, 
Farnham,  982. 


Industrial    Disputes    Investigation    Act: 

review  of  legislation  enacted  in   1907,  640. 

summary  and  text  of  Industrial  Relations 
Bill  No.  338  (Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act) 
designed  to  replace  I.D.I.  Act,  923, 
940;  hearings  of  House  of  Commons 
Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1102-7. 
N.S.:  provisions  of  new  Trade  Union  Act 
and  repeal  of  I.D.I.  Act,  1328. 

Industrial    Efficiency: 

United  Kingdom — 

6urvey  of  major  industries  by  tripartite 
working  parties — recommendations  for 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  pottery, 
cotton,  boot  and  shoe,  hosiery  and 
furniture  industries,   154-58. 

Industrial    Establishments : 

See  Commercial  Establishments;  Hours  of 
Work;  Overtime. 

Industrial  Health: 

See  Health. 

Industrial    Hygiene : 

Canada — 

legislative   recommendations   of   C.C.  of  L., 
499. 
Que.:    report   of    Director    (1941-43),    1664. 

Industrial    Injuries: 

See  Accidents. 

Industrial   Organization   Bill    (United   King- 
dom) : 

provisions    of   proposed   legislation,   280. 

Industrial    Production    Co-operation    Board: 

report  on  activities  for  quarter  ending 
December   31,   1946,   124. 

survey  shows  results  of  labour-management 
co-operation,  625. 

sponsors  filmstrip  A  Man  With  a  Plan 
as  instrument  to  stimulate  interest  in 
labour-management  production  com- 
mittees, 1003. 

Industrial    Productivity : 

See  Productivity. 

Industrial   Relations: 

Canada — 
reference  to  proposed  legislation   (Bill  338), 

1093. 
See  also  Labour  Relations. 

Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion   Act : 

summary  of  provisions,  923;  application 
of  Act,  924,  938;  text  of  Bill,  930; 
hearings  of  House  of  Commons  Indus- 
trial  Relations   Committee,   1102-7. 

Industrial   Relations  Committee: 

See  House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee 
on   Industrial   Relations. 

Industrial    Standards    Act     (Alberta) : 

agreements,   189,  547,  827,   1663. 

provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (consolida- 
tion of  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
etc.),   837,   843. 

Industrial    Standards    Act    (Nova    Scotia): 

agreements,  1 4  7  ~> . 
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Industrial    Standards    Act    (Ontario) : 

agreements,     188,     546,     827,     1176,     1475, 

1663. 
amendments,  842. 

Industrial    Standards    Act    (Saskatchewan) : 

agreements,    1476',   1663. 
amendments,  1493. 

Industrial    Statistics: 

See  Employment  and  Industrial  Statistics; 
Statistics. 

Industrial    Welfare: 

recommendations  of  Textile  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  141. 

Canada — 

increase    in    health    programs    in    industry, 

1756. 
welfare   fund   for  coal  miners   described   in 
report   of   Royal    Commission    on    Coal, 
306. 
working  conditions  in  the  rubber  products 
industry,    1164;    in    the   motor    vehicles 
industry,  1169. 
activities    of    Industrial    Health    Division, 
described   in   annual   report   of   Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
488. 

Man.:  provisions  of  Garment  Manufac- 
turers' and  Employees'  Fund  Act, 
1023. 

Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board 
established  to  administer  measures  to 
remedy  conditions  in  coal  industry  in 
New  South  Wales,  1416. 

United  Kingdom:  meals  for  workers  in 
British   factories,   918. 

U.S.A.:  paid  vacations  and  sick  leave  in 
1945-46,  1602;  collective  bargaining 
developments  in  union  health  and 
welfare  plans,  1126;  provision  of 
health  and  welfare  plans  in  collective 
agreements,  319;  health  and  welfare 
provision  of  new  agreements  in  coal 
mines,  1099-1100;  regulation  of  indus- 
trial homework  in  New  York  state, 
1603. 
See  also  Conditions  of  Employment. 

Industry: 

Canada — 

establishment  of  Royal  Commission  to 
study  creation  of  new  industries  in 
Maritime  provinces,  recommended  by 
T.  and  L.C.,  497. 

thirteenth  report  on  organization  in  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  the  professions, 
1413. 

summary  of  booklet  on  Noise  and  Vibra- 
tion Control,  789. 

use  of  colour  to  promote  safety  in  factories, 
789. 
United     Kingdom:     summary     of     report     on 

human  motivation  in  industry,   14. 
U.S.A.:     Clean     Air     (Removal     of    Dust) — 
summary      of      pamphlet      issued      by 
Department  of  Labour,  835. 

See  also   Factories. 

Inflation: 

Canada — 

preventing      inflation — report      of      C.M.A., 

1114. 
U.S.A.:     authority    to    reimpose    controls    in 

fight      against      inflation,      sought      by 

President  Truman,  1757. 


Information    Service : 

See   Occupational   Information   Service. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Company    Limited: 

See  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
Limited. 

Injunctions : 

Canada — 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L., 
500. 

legislation  prohibiting  use  of  injunctions 
in  labour  disputes,  recommended  by 
T.  and  L.C.,  496;  other  recommenda- 
tion, 1575. 

Inland  Transport: 

second  meeting  of  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,  in 
Geneva,    Switzerland,    138,    1120. 

reports  on  items  on  agenda  of  I.L.O. — 
General  Report,  Man-power,  Indus- 
trial Relations,  and  Statistics  in 
Inland  Transport,  316. 

Inspections : 

See  Boilers;  Commercial  Establishments; 
Factories;  Labour  Inspection; 
Lumbering. 

Insurance : 

Canada — 

extended  coverage  under  Veterans'  Insur- 
ance Act,  387. 

U.S.A.:  group  insurance  coverage,  1099: 
insurance  companies  report  progress 
under  consumers'  co-operative  move- 
ment, 396;  comprehensive  insurance 
plan  for  New  York  metal  workers. 
778. 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Social 
Security: 

agenda,  etc.,  778. 

International    Affairs : 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1578-79. 
See  also  United  Nations. 

International  Association  of  Governmental 
Labour  Officials  of  the  United 
States    and    Canada : 

thirtieth  convention,  1566. 

International     Labour     Organization : 

functions  reviewed  in  article  on  inter- 
national co-operation  towards  better 
standards  of  living,  issued  by  United 
Nations,    145 

official  relationship  with  United  Nations, 
11. 

asked  by  United  Nations  to  study  trade 
union  rights,  788;  resolution  approved, 
1764. 

Canada  ratifies  Instrument  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization 
and  the  Final  Articles  Revision  Con- 
vention   (1946),   1122. 

ratifications  of  conventions  by  Switzerland, 
Colombia,  United  Kingdom,  and 
China,  1123. 

re-admission  of  Austria,   1594. 

co-operation  between  Australian  Common- 
wealth and  state  Labour  Departments 
re  obligations  under  amended  Con- 
stitution of  I.L.O.,   1822. 
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International  Labour  Organization — Con. 
recommendations  of  United  States  National 
Conference    on    Labour    Legislation,    re 
amended   constitution   of   I.L.O.,   206. 
extracts   from   address   of   A.   D.   Sitaal,   at 
convention  of  T.  and  L.C.,  1571. 
Twenty-ninth  Conference — 

conventions    and    recommendations    adopted 
at   29th   session   of    Conference,    tabled 
in  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  316. 
report   of   Canadian  employers'   delegate   to 
C.M.A.  convention,  1115. 
Thirtieth  Conference — 

summary   of   proceedings,   Canadian   delega- 
tion, etc.,  1592-95. 
report   of    C.   H.   Millard   to    convention   of 
C.C.  of  L.,   1584. 
Governing  Body — 

proceedings     of     101st     session,     and     com- 
mittees, 786. 
Canadian      appointments      to      committees, 
1765. 
Industrial  Committees — 
resume    of    work    of    seven    industrial    com- 
mittees,    given     at     101st     session     of 
Governing  Body,  786. 
analysis     of     work     during     first     sessions, 

1765. 
Building,     Civil     Engineering     and     Public 
Works : 
first    meeting    in    Brussels,    142;    submis- 
sion    of     resolutions     to     Governments 
and     United     Nations     authorized     by 
Governing  Body,  787. 
Coal  Mining: 

second    meeting    in    Geneva,    Switzerland, 
138,  1116. 
Inland  Transport: 

second    meeting    in    Geneva,    Switzerland, 
138,  1120. 
Iron  and  Steel: 

meeting    (second    session)     in    Stockholm, 
1706. 
Metal  Trades: 

meeting    (second    session)     in    Stockholm, 
1770. 
Petroleum: 

meeting  in  Los  Angeles,   138,  313. 
Textiles: 

first    meeting    in    Brussels,    139:    submis- 
sion    of     resolutions     to     Governments 
and     United     Nations     authorized     by 
Governing  Body,  787. 
proposed   establishment  of  committees  on 
metal    mining,    timber    and    woodwork- 
ing, 787. 
Sixth    International    Conference    of    Labour 
Statisticians — 
summary   of  proceedings,   1595. 
Publications  and  Reports — 

reports      on      Inland      Transport — General 
Report,    Man-power,     Industrial     Rela- 
tions,   and    Statistics   in   Inland   Trans- 
port, 316. 
The   Organization   of  Labour   Inspection   in 
Industrial    and    Commercial    Undertak- 
ings, 316. 
Employment   Service   Organization,   316. 
Teaching       of       Co-operation,       at       Laval 

University,  622. 
analysis    of     immigration    regulations    and 

policy   in  various  countries,   647. 
analysis    of    work    stoppages    in    five    coun- 
tries  in    1946,    1101. 


International    Policy: 

United  Kingdom — 

resolution  adopted  at  convention  of 
T.U.C.,  1589. 

International  Railway  Brotherhoods: 

See  Railway   Transportation   Brotherhoods. 

International    Social    Co-operation : 

text  of  article,  reprinted  from  United 
Nations  Weekly  Bulletin,   145-48. 

Investment: 

Canada — 

report  on  Forecast  of  19.'i7  Investment  by 
Canadian  Business,  504. 

Iron    Industry : 

meeting  (second  session)  of  I.L.O.  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel,  in  Stock- 
holm, 1766. 

Canada — 

recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 

United  Kingdom:  guaranteed  work  week  in 
iron  and  steel  industry,  7;  measures 
to  improve  working  conditions  in  iron 
foundries  recommended  in  report  of 
Joint  Advisory  Committee,  1780; 
resolution  defeated  at  convention  of 
T.U.C.,  1589. 

Irrigation    Workers: 

See   Hours   of   Labour. 

Isaacs,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  Minisltr  of  Labour 
and  National  Services   (United  King- 
dom) : 
extracts    from    address    at    annual    confer- 
ence of  T.U.C.,  1589. 

Italy: 

mediation  machinery  established  in  all 
plants — compulsory  creation  of  factory 
commissions,  1250. 

statement  of  Italian  General  Confederation 
of  Labour,   1778. 

Janitors: 

Canada — 

bilingual  training  school  for  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  opened  in  Montreal, 
917. 

Japan: 

resolution  of  Textiles  Committee  of  I.L.O. 
re  development  of  textiles  industry  in 
Japan,  141. 

Japanese: 

statement   of   Prime    Minister    on   Japanese 

policy,  122. 
discontinuance      of     Government      aid     for 

repatriation  to  Japan,  1411. 
summary  of  report  on  Re-establish  went  of 

Japanese  in   Canada,  19^-Jf6,  785. 
closing    of    Japanese    placement    hostel    at 

Moose   Jaw,    1246. 

Job    Classification: 

See    Occupational    Classifications. 

Job   Evaluation: 

Canada — 

plan  of  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company, 
Limited,  1097. 
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Job   Orientation   Training : 

Canada — 

induction     program      for      government 
employees   directed   by   C.V.T.,    489. 

Jctintf    Committees : 

See  National  Joint  Committees. 

Joint  National  Conference  of  the  Construc- 
tion  Industry: 

conference   proceedings,   298. 

Jolliffe,  A.  L.,  Director  of  Immigration,  De- 
partment   of    Mines    and    Resources: 
statement    at    meeting    of    Standing    Com- 
mittee   on    Immigration    and    Labour, 
779. 

Jurisdictional  Disputes : 

U.S.A.— 

enactment    of    legislation   to    curb    jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  1414. 

Juvenile   Employment: 

application  in  Canada  of  conventions  and 
recommendations  adopted  at  29th 
session  of  International  Labour  Con- 
ference, 316. 
protection  of  young  workers  urged  by 
I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee  on  Inland 
Transport,  1122. 
Canada — 

summary   of    1947    publication   on    Interna- 
tional Labour  Conventions  and  juvenile 
employment  laws,  1266. 
functions      of      Community     Youth      Place- 
ment   Centres    established    by    N.E.S., 
642. 
recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  factory 
machine  operators,  1575. 
Alta.:     new    regulations     under     Government 

Liquor   Control  Act,   60. 
N.S.:     revised    regulations     under     Factories 

Act,  1330. 
Ont.:    increase   in   injuries   to  young  workers 

reported  by  I.A.P.A.,  631. 
Que.:  activities  of  Employment  Service 
during  1945-46,  1688;  work  permits 
issued  during  1945-46,  1687,  1688. 
United  Kingdom:  scheme  for  training 
juveniles  in  skilled  trades,  1567; 
provisions  of  Factories  (Hours  of 
Employment  in  Factories  Using  Elec- 
tricity) Order  (1947),  1413;  industrial 
accidents  to  young  persons  during 
1945,  151;  Committee  appointed  to 
study  two-shift  system,  recommends 
amendments  in  Employment  of  Women 
and  Young  Persons  Act  (1936),  1268. 
U.S.A.:  liability  of  juvenile  workers  to 
machine  accidents,  1248;  enforcement 
of  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act  and 
Public  Contracts  Act  in  1946,  778; 
resolution  reiterating  previous  recom- 
mendations, adopted  at  conference  on 
labour  legislation,  205;  improved 
legislation  sought  by  National  Com- 
mission on  Children  and  Youth,  283; 
minimum  age  for  employment  in 
specified  hazardous  occupations  in 
state  of  Maine,  1737;  appointment  of 
wage  boards  to  recommend  revision 
of  minimum  rates  for  women  and 
minors  in  hotel,  restaurant  and 
laundry  industries  in  New  York 
state,  11. 


Kelley,  Lee  A.,  K.C.,  Law  Society  of  Upper 

Canada : 
summary      of      submission      to      House      of 
Commons     Industrial     Relations     Com- 
mittee, 1102. 

Kilbourn,  F.  B.,  Steel  Controller: 
appointment  terminated,  124. 

King,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Prime 
Minister   of   Canada: 

statement  of  government  policy  re  immi- 
gration, 644. 

statement  on  Japanese  policy,   122. 

text  of  telegram  to  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C,  1569;  remarks  at  presentation  of 
Dominion   legislative   program,    494. 

Labour  Attaches : 

Canada — 

appointment  requested  by   C.C.  of  L.,   500. 

Labour    Code : 

Canada — 

Industrial  Relations  Bill.  No.  338  (Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act)  designed  to  replace  W.L.R  R. 
and  I.D.I.  Act — summary  of  provisions, 
923;  major  differences  between  pro- 
visions of  Bill  and  provisions  of  P.C 
1003,  927;  statement  of  Minister,  of 
Labour,  927;  statements  by  labour 
organizations,  928;  text  of  Bill,  930; 
hearings  of  House  of  Commons  Indus- 
trial  Relations   Committee,    1102-7. 

recommendations  of   C.M.A.,   1114. 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.C.L., 
502. 

enactment  of  national  labour  code  urged 
by  C.C.  of  L.,  498,   1583. 

establishment  of  National  Labour  Code 
urged  by  T.  and  L.C,  495;  remarks 
of  Minister  of  Labour,  498. 

See  also  Labour  Relations;  Wartime 
Labour   Relations  Regulations. 

Labour  Conditions: 

See   Conditions   of   Employment. 

Labour   Day : 

Canada — 

message  of  Federal  Minister  of  Labour. 
1241. 

extracts  from  message  of  Percy  R. 
Bengough,  President,  T.  and  L.C, 
1242;  of  A.  R.  Mosher,  President, 
C.C  of  L.,  1242;  of  Gerard  Picard, 
General  President,  C.C.C.L.,  1244. 

Labour   Departments    and    Bureaus: 

thirtieth  convention  of  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Government  Labour  Officials 
of     the    United     States     and     Canada, 
1566. 
Canada — 

The  Department  of  Laoour  and  the  Mining 
Industry — extracts  from  address  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  at  conven- 
tion of  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy,   119. 

publications  in  Library  of  Federal  Depart- 
ment  of  Labour,   113,   615,   1083,   1557. 

minutes  of  early  labour  meetings  presented 
to  Library  of  Department  of  Labour, 
1247. 
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Labour  Departments   and   Bureaus — Con. 
Re-establishment    of    Japanese   in    Canada, 

19JfJf-46 — report      issued      by      Federal 

Department  of   Labour,  785. 
group    pension    plans    issued    by    Annuities 

Branch,    Department    of    Labour,    488. 
Alta.:       establishment      of      Department      of 

Labour  recommended  by  Federation  of 

Labour,  259. 
Man.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 

Labour    (1946),  620. 
N.B.:      annual      report     of      Department     of 

Labour    (1946),  1893. 
N.S.:      annual      report      of      Department     of 

Labour    (1946),  1090. 
Que.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 

Labour  (1944-45),  116;    (1945-46),  1684. 
Sask.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 

Labour   (1946),  769. 

Labour    Disputes : 

See  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act;  Indus- 
trial Disputes. 

Labour  Exit  Permits: 

Canada — 

discontinuance,  277. 

Labour-Farmer    Co-operation : 

Man.— 

re  establishment  of  joint  organization  of 
labour    and    farmers,    1412. 

Labour    Force : 

report      of      Committee      on      Employment, 
Unemployment    and    the    Labour    Force 
submitted      to      International      Confer- 
ence  of   Labour    Statisticians,   1596. 
Canada — 

surveys  directed  by  D.B.  of   S.,  727,   1350. 

!         composition    and    balance    of    labour    force 

in    coal    mining    industry    described    in 

report   of   Royal   Commission   on   Coal. 

308. 

man-power  situation  in  1946  (with  table 
and  chart),  648,  650,  651-56. 

Labour   Income: 

Canada — 

labour      income      in      Canada      for     period 

January,    1946   to   April,    1947,    1262. 
labour   income  in  June,   1947,   1528. 
See  also  Income. 

Labour    Inspection : 

The  Organization  of  Labour  Inspection  in 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Under- 
takings— publication  of  International 
Labour  Office,  316. 

convention    and    recommendations    adopted 
at    thirtieth    session    of    I.L.O.,    1593. 
Que.— 

annual  report  of  Department  of  Labour, 
1687. 

Labour    Law: 

See  Labour  Legislation. 

Labour   Legislation: 

thirtieth  convention  of  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Government  Labour  Officials 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1566. 


Labour  Legislation — Con. 
Canada — 

recent  regulations  under  Dominion  and 
provincial  legislation,  60,  196,  380,  551, 
696,  842,  1024,  1186,  1332,  1496,  1682, 
1816. 

enactments  of  Dominion  Parliament  during 
1947,   1093,   1325. 

labour  enactments  of  provincial  legisla- 
tions in  1947 — British  Columbia,  1013; 
Manitoba,  1020. 

historical  summary  of  Dominion  and 
provincial  conciliation  and  collective 
bargaining   legislation,   639-42. 

summary  of  1947  edition  of  Provincial 
Labour  Standards  governing  child 
labour,  holidays,  hours  of  work, 
minimum  wages,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation, 1266. 

review  of  1947  publications  on  provincial 
labour  standards,  1265. 

Federal  and  provincial  labour  laws  affect- 
ing coal  mines  outlined  in  report  of 
Royal   Commission  on  Coal,  303. 

window  cleaners'  code  prepared  by  Cana- 
dian   Standards   Association,    775. 

extracts  from  address  of  Nova  Scotia 
Minister  of  Labour  at  Industrial 
Relations  Conference,  1778. 

Labour  Legislation  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions— summary  of  address  at  C.M.A. 
convention,  1115. 

recommendations   of   CM. A.,   1114. 

annual     National     Conference     on     Labour 
and     Social     Legislation     recommended 
by    C.C.    of    L.,    500;    seeks    uniformity 
of  legislation,   1581. 
Alta.:    provisions    of    Labour   Act    consolidat- 
ing Hours  of  Work  Act,  Male  Minimum 
Wage    Act,     Female     Minimum    Wage 
Act,    Labour    Welfare    Act,    Industrial 
Standards    Act,     and    Industrial     Con- 
ciliation   and   Arbitration   Act,    836-38, 
843. 
B.C.:    labour   enactments   of   provincial    legis- 
lature, in   1947,   1013. 
Man.:    labour   enactments  of  provincial   legis- 
lature in  1947,  1020. 
N.B.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 

Labour  (1946),  1893. 
N.S.:  labour  enactments  of  provincial  legis- 
lature in  1947,  1325;  extracts  from 
address  of  provincial  Minister  of 
Labour  at  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
ference, 1778. 
Que.:      annual     report     of     Department     of 

Labour   (1945),  1684. 
Sask.:    amendment    in    B.N  A.   Act   urged    in 

legislative  resolution,  1496. 
N.W.T.:     labour    conditions    in    Yellowknife, 

1097. 
Australia:  agenda  before  Conference  of 
Commonwealth  and  state  labour 
ministers,  1822. 
United  Kingdom:  increase  in  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  rates,  public  holidays 
with  pay,  and  reducti6n  in  work-week, 
for  farm  workers  in  England  and 
Wales,  1892;  draft  health  and  welfare 
regulations  for  the  pottery  industry 
issued  under  authority  of  Factories 
Act,  1752. 
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Labour  Legislation — Con. 

India:  eighth  conference  on  labour  legisla- 
tion— constitutional  arrangement,  ad- 
ministration,  etc.,    1688. 

U.S.A.:  Lea  Act  ("anti-Petrillo"  Law) 
ruled  unconstitutional,  285;  summary 
of  state  legislation  in  1946,  62; 
federal-state  co-operation  in  enforce- 
ment of  labour  laws,  1758;  thirteenth 
national  conference  on  labour  legis- 
lation, 205;  expansion  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  1099;  improved 
child  labour  legislation  sought  by 
National  Commission  on  Children  and 
Youth,  283;  resolution  adopted  by 
C.I.O.  re  "anti-labour"  legislation, 
1776;  enactment  of  legislation 
debarring  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  strikers  in  state  of 
Michigan,  1324;  labour  legislation 
enacted  in  New  York  state,  285-86; 
regulation  of  industrial  homework  in 
New  York  state,  1603. 

Labour-Management  Co-operation: 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  I.L.O.,   145. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee   on   Inland  Transport,    1121. 

report  of  International  Labour  Organiza- 
tion presented  at  second  session  of 
I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee  on  Metal 
Trades,  1772. 

resolution  of  sub-committee  adopted  at 
meeting  of  I.L.O.  Committee  on 
Petroleum,  315. 

Labour-Management  Co-operation — report 
of  International  Labour  Office  pre- 
sented at  second  session  of  I.L.O. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Iron  and 
Steel,  1769. 
Canada — 

increase  in  number  of  production  com- 
mittees, 625. 

Take  it  up  with  the  L.M.P.C.—fi\m 
released  by  Department  of  Labour, 
1759. 

personal  services — rehabilitation  work  of 
Citizens'   Committees,   386 

report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal, 
309-10. 

labour-management  relations  in  the  con- 
struction  industry,   631. 

retirement  pension  plan  of  Dominion  Stores 
Limited,  570. 

review  of  brochure  on  union-management 
co-operation  at  Lever  Brothers 
Limited,  issued  by  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  University  of  Toronto, 
632. 
Man.:  provisions  of  Garment  Manufac- 
turers' and  Employees'  Fund  Act, 
1023. 
N.S.:  remarks  of  provincial  Minister  of 
Labour  at  Industrial  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Relations,  20. 
Australia:  conclusions  of  tripartite  indus- 
trial conference  held  to  fashion 
industrial  program  to  increase  produc- 
tion. 1415. 


Labour  Management  Co-operation — Con. 
United  Kingdom:  summary  of  White  Paper 
on  Economic  Considerations  Affecting 
the  Relation  betiveen  Employers  and 
Workers,  511;  role  of  management 
outlined  in  report  on  human  motiva- 
tion in  industry,  14-15;  agreement  for 
public  holidays  with  pay  in  building 
and  civil  engineering  contracting  in- 
dustries, 1414;  development  of  prin- 
ciple of  personnel  management  noted 
in  annual  report  of  Factories  Inspector 
(1945),  150;  recommendations  of 
T.U.C.,  1589. 

Belgium:  proceedings  of  National  Confer- 
ence of  Labour,  1605. 

India:  establishment  of  Works  Committees 
under  Industrial  Disputes  Act  (1947), 
1730. 

U.S.A.:  enactment  of  Labour-Management 
Relations  Act,  943-48,  and  President's 
message  of  disapproval,  943;  need  for 
improved  labour-management  relations 
emphasized  in  economic  report  of 
President  Truman,  512;  appointment 
of  panel  of  labour  relations  experts  to 
serve  as  special  conciliators  in  indus- 
trial disputes,  125;  success  of  manage- 
ment-labour time  study  and  produc- 
tion methods,  1415;  trend  toward 
profit-sharing  plans,  1757;  establish- 
ment of  joint  training  school  for 
supervisors  and  workers,  490;  findings 
of  survey  on  collective  bargaining  with 
employer  groups,  657;  report  on 
successful  bonus  plans  drafted  by 
U.A.W.  and  certain  employers,  919; 
recommendations  of  Labour-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee,  10;  labour 
relations  program  adopted  at  fifty-first 
annual  convention  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  10;  summary 
of  bulletin  on  Reconversion  in  Indus- 
trial Relations,  126. 

Labour-Management      Production      Commit- 
tees: 

Canada — 

quarterly    report    of    Industrial    Production 

Co-operation   Board,   124. 
results    of    labour-management    co-operation 

shown  in  survey,  625. 
Take     it     up      ivith      the     L.M.P.C. — film 

released     by     Department     of     Labour, 

1759. 
benefits  of  committees  depicted  in  filmstrip 

A  Man  With  a  Plan,  1003. 
poster   and  pay-envelope  stuffer  service   set 

up     by     Industrial     Relations     Branch, 

Department   of   Labour,    1567. 
bulletin     on     potentialities     of     committees 

issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  1098. 
functions      and      progress      of      committees 

described  at  convention  of  T.  and  L.C., 

1572. 
India:     establishment    of    Works    Committees 

under  Industrial  Disputes  Act    (1947), 

1730. 

Labour-Management  Relations  Act  (U.S.A.)  : 

enactment.    943-48;    President's    message    of 
disapproval,   943. 
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Labour  Movement: 

Canada — 
Le     Mouvement     Ouvrier     Ganadien — book 
published  by  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,   Laval  University,  917. 

Labour  Officials: 

thirtieth  convention  of  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Governmental  Labour 
Officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    1566. 

Labour  Organization: 

Canada — 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  Labour 
Organization  in  Canada,  1259. 

Labour   Organizations: 

See  Trade  Unions. 

Labour  Relations: 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,    at    meeting   in    Brussels,    145. 

resolution  of  sub-committee  adopted  at 
meeting  of  I.L.O.  Committee  on  Petro- 
leum, 315. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,  1121. 

plan  for  collaboration  between  public  auth- 
orities and  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations,  approved  by  Governing 
Body  of  I.L.O.,  787. 

report  of  Committee  of  the   Conference   at 
thirtieth   session    of    I.L.O.,    1592. 
Canada — 

present  position  with  respect  to  labour  rela- 
tions legislation — historical  summary  of 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations, 
940. 

Industrial  Relations  Bill.  No.  338  (Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act)  designed  to  replace  W.L.R.R. 
and  I.D.I.  Act — summary  of  provisions, 
923;  major  differences  between  pro- 
visions olf  Bill  and  provisions  of  P.C. 
1003,  927;  statement  of  Minister  of 
Labour,  927;  statements  by  labour 
organizations,  928;  text  of  Bill,  930; 
hearings  of  House  of  Commons  Indus- 
trial 'Relations  Committee,   110.2-7. 

administration  of  legislation  by  Dominion 
and   provinces,   772. 

statement  of  Minister  of  Labour  on  labour 
relations  legislation,  484. 

establishment  of  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board,  926,  938,  940;  submission  of 
C.C.  of  L.  to  House  of  Commons  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee,  1103. 

industrial  relations  in  coal  industry — sum- 
mary of  report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal,  302,  309. 

labour-management  relations  in  construction 
industry,  €31. 

report  of  Annuities  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour,  on  advantage  of  retirement 
pension  plans  for  employees,  488. 

health  program  for  employees  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Canada,  1815. 

revised  pension  plan  of  Bristol-Myers  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Limited,  1094. 

retirement  pension  plan  of  Dominion 
Stores,  Limited,  570. 


Labour  Relations — Con. 

review    of    brochure    on    union-management 
co-operation  at  Lever  Brothers  Limited, 
issued   by  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, University  of  Toronto,  632. 
pension    plan   of    George    Weston    Limited, 

1501. 
annual  meeting  of  C.M.A.,  1114. 
Labour  Legislation  and  Industrial  Relations 
— summary  of   address   at  CM. A.  con- 
vention,   1115. 
poster  and  pay  envelope  stuffer  service  set 
up     by    Industrial     Relations     Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  1567. 
functions   and  purposes  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions    Section,     Montreal     University, 
686. 
annual   conference  on   Industrial   Relations 

at  Dalhousie  University,  1778. 
Le  Mouvement  Ouvrier  Ganadien — book  pub- 
lished   by     Department    of     Industrial 
Relations,  Laval   University,   917. 
legislative     recommendations     of     C.C.C.L., 
502;    remarks    of    Minister    of    Labour, 
502;    C.C.C.L.,  requests  amendments  to 
provincial  Act   (Quebec),  1587. 
resolutions  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1581. 
legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C., 
495. 

B.C.:  establishment  of  Board  authorized  under 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act,  1013. 

Man.:  proclamation  of  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  Act,  553;  provisions  of 
Garment  Manufacturers'  and  Em- 
ployees' Fund  Act,  1023;  provisions  of 
Acts  to  'amend  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  Act,  1021;  establish- 
ment of  Labour  Board  under  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act,  1021. 

N.B.:  administration  of  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  during  1946, 
1894;  proclamation  of  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  Act,  553. 

N.S.:  modern  industrial  relation  policies  dis- 
cussed at  conference  of  the  Maritime 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  20; 
eighth  annual  Industrial  Relations 
Conference  of  the  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations,  20;  regulations 
under  Trade  Union  Act,  1683;  annual 
conference  on  Industrial  Relations  at 
Dalhousie  University,  1778. 

Ont.:  enactment  of  Act,  840;  amendment  in 
Labour  Relations  Board  Act  re 
W.L.R.R.,   843. 

Que.:  administration  of  Act  in  1945,  1684, 
1685;  annual  report  of  Department  of 
Labour  (1945-46),  1684;  annual  report 
of  Department  of  Labour  (1944-45), 
116;  survey  of  union  security  pro- 
visions in  collective  agreements,  con- 
ducted by  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment  of   Laval   University,    134-35. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Board  (1946),  770: 
order  of  Labour  Relations  Board 
quashed  on  ground  of  suspicion  of  bias, 
705. 

India:  administration  of  legislation  in  1945, 
1730. 

Italy:  mediation  machinery  established  in  all 
plants — compulsory  creation  of  factory 
commissions,  1250. 
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Labour  Relations — Con. 

U.S.A.:  appointment  of  panel  of  labour  rela- 
tions experts  to  serve  as  special  con- 
ciliators in  industrial  disputes,  125; 
trend  toward  profit-sharing  plans,  1757; 
paid  vacations  and  sick  leave  in  1945- 
46,  1602;  establishment  of  joint  train- 
ing school  for  supervisors  and  workers, 
490;  state  Labour  Relations  Board  may 
not  act  in  National  Board's  field  even 
if  National  Board  declines  to  act,  850'; 
findings  of  survey  on  collective  bargain- 
ing with  employer  groups,  657;  eleventh 
annual  report  of  N.L.R.B.,  635;  collec- 
tive bargaining  developments  in  union 
health  and  welfare  plans,  112'6;  enact- 
ment of  Labour-Management  Relations 
Act,  943-48;  President's  message  of  dis- 
approval, 943;  application  of  State 
Labour  Relations  Act  to  certain  per- 
sons employed  by  charitable,  educa- 
tional or  religious  organizations  in  New 
York  state,  285-86;  arbitration  pro- 
cedure established  in  building  trades, 
282;  administrative  training  course  for 
supervisory  employees  instituted  by 
Ford  Motor  Company,  1415;  manage- 
ment-labour time  study  and  production 
methods  reported  successful,  1415;  pub- 
lication of  journal  by  New  York  state 
School  of  Industrial  Relations  at 
Cornell  University,  922;  report  on  suc- 
cessful bonus  plans  drafted  by  U.A.W. 
and  certain  employers,  9191;  legislation 
governing  public  utilities  in  New 
Jersey,  62,  in  New  York  state,  62; 
recommendations  of  Labour-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee,  16;  program 
adopted  at  fifty-first  annual  convention 
of  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, 10;  recommendations  of  National 
Conference  on  Labour  Legislation,  206; 
summary  of  bulletin  on  Reconversion  in 
Industrial  Relations,  126. 
See  also  Legal  Decisions;  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  (U.S.A.) ;  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board;  Wartime 
Labour    Relations   Regulations. 

Labour  Representation: 

Canada — 

submission  of  C.C.  of  L.  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1103;  requests  representation  on  Board 
of  Directors  of  Bank  of  Canada,  1585. 


Labour  Supply: 

resolutions    adopted    by    I.L.O.    Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal   Mining  concerning 
recruitment  and  related  problems,  1117. 
Canada — 

review    of    man-power    situation    in     1946 

(with  chart  and  tables),  648-56. 
current  labour  market  conditions  for  women, 

296. 
suspension  of  order  prohibiting  entry  into 
Canada  of  contract  labour,  628. 
United  Kingdom:   appeal  for  women  workers 

to  reduce  labour  shortages,  918. 
U.S.A.:   report  on  social,  economic  and  trade 
union    aspects    of    labour    in    southern 
states,   18. 

Labour  Transference: 

Canada- 
travelling  expenses  of  transferred  workers, 

774. 
statement  of  Minister  of  Labour  on  trans- 
fer  of   unemployed   persons   from  Nova 
Scotia,  625. 
transfer  of  workmen  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
central  Canada,  277. 
U.S.A.:       regulations      governing      migratory 
labour  in  New  York  state,  62. 

Labour  Turn-over: 

U.S.A.— 

post-war  turn-over  of  women  workers  in 
manufacturing  industry,  637. 

Labour  Unions: 

See  Trade  Unions. 

Labour  Unity: 

Canada — 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1584. 
resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1574. 
U.S.A.:    A.F.  of  L  and  C.I.O.  discuss  labour 
unity,  636. 

Labour  Welfare: 

Alta.— 

provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (consolida- 
tion of  Labour  Welfare  Act,  etc.),  837, 
843. 


Labour  Standards: 

Canada — 

window   cleaners'   code   prepared   by  Cana- 
dian Standards  Association,  775. 
review   of    1947   publications   on   provincial 

labour  standards,  1265. 
summary    of     1947     edition    of    Provincial 
Labour     Standards,     governing     child 
labour,  holidays,  hours  of  work,  mini- 
mum  wages   and   workmen's   compensa- 
tion, 1266. 
Australia:  recommendations  of  Conference  of 
Commonwealth  and  state  labour  minis- 
ters, 1822. 
See  also  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Labour  Statistics: 

See  Statistics. 


Labourers : 

Canada — 

immigration     of     workers     from     displaced 
persons'  camps,  1467. 

Laundries : 

Canada — 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

Laval  University: 

review  of  treatise  on  extension  courses   in 

co-operation,   published  iby   I.L.O. ,  622. 
survey  on  types  of  union  security  provisions 

in  collective  agreements,  134-35. 
Le     Mouvement     Ouvrier     Canadien,    book 

published  by  Department  of  Industrial 

Relations,   917. 
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Law   Society   of   Upper   Canada : 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
11(02. 

Lea,  H.  W.,  Co-ordinator  of  Public  Projects, 
Department      of      Reconstruction      and 
Supply: 
text  of  paper  on  Timing  of  Puolic  Invest- 
ment in  Construction^  128. 

Lea  Act  (U.S.A.)  : 

ruled  unconstitutional  by  Chicago  District 
Court,  285. 

Legal  Aid: 

Canada — 

rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Commit- 
tees, 386. 

Legal   Decisions : 

Canada — 

monthly  summary  of  legal  decisions  affect- 
ing labour,  202.  381,  554,  700,  846,  1028, 
1337,  1500,  1818. 
Exchequer  Court  reverses  decision  of  regis- 
trar of  shop  cards — directs  registration 
of  pressmen's  label,  1818. 

B.C.:  Court  awards  damages  against  boiler- 
makers'  union  for  violating  member's 
right  to  have  application  for  reinstate- 
ment in  union  considered,  202';  Court 
will  not  interfere  with  expulsion  of 
union  member  in  accordance  with  union 
law,  554;  application  of  Hours  of  Work 
Act  to  C.P.R.  Hotel  in  Victoria,  700; 
Court  of  Appeal  holds  that  forty-four 
hour  week  applies  to  metal  mines,  702; 
worker  wrongfully  dismissed  cannot  col- 
lect damages  for  time  off  work  if  he 
seeks  no  other  job,  1028;  Vancouver 
early  closing  by-law  invalid  under 
Shops  Act,  1029;  trade  union  ruled 
legal  entity.  1247;  trade  union  within 
scope  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  may  be  prosecuted 
under  that  Act- — strikers  fined,  1337 ; 
Company  fined  for  illegal  lockout,  1339: 
workmen's,  widows'  claims  against  the 
Crown  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  1339;  Vancouver  convictions 
for  obstructing  traffic  quashed  by 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  1340;  Court 
dismisses  appeal  of  laundry  workers' 
union — -holds  union  may  be  prosecuted 
under  Conciliation  Act,  1500;  prosecu- 
tion of  union  held  up  until  its  legal 
status  determined,  1818;  Supreme  Court 
rejects  application  for  order  to  require 
official  to  produce  union  records,"  1818; 
validity  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  upheld  in  Supreme 
Court,   1819. 

Man.:  early  closing  by-law  under  Shops  Act 
cannot  apply  to  Winnipeg,  1029. 

X.S.:  Court  holds  fishermen  not  employees — 
labour  regulations  not  applicable,  381- 
83. 

Ont.:  workman's  appeal  against  corporation 
of  Toronto  for#  wages  and  failure  to 
nrovide  work,  dismissed,  555. 


Legal  Decisions — Con. 

Que.:  Court  holds  that  company  liable  for  the 
compensation  awarded  the  employee  of 
another  may  require  his  examination  by 
its  physician,  846;  bus  boys  in  Montreal 
restaurant  are  employed  by  waiter  not 
by  proprietor,  847;  damages  awarded 
in  Montreal  for  wrongful  expulsion 
from  union,  847;  Appeal  Court  quashes 
conviction  for  dismissing  trade  union- 
ists, 1340;  injunctions  in  shoe  factory 
strike,  1340-41;  Court  dismisses  shoe 
employers'  application  for  restraint  of 
collective  bargaining  during  agreement, 
1820. 

Sask.:  Labour  Relations  Board  has  no  status 
to  appeal  question  of  jurisdiction — un- 
registered union  lacks  capacity  to 
appear  in  Court,  203;  Court  holds  fore- 
man not  employer  as  defined  by  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act,  555;  failure  of  tele- 
grapher to  follow  procedure  prescribed 
by  agreement  loses  action  for  wrongful 
dismissal,  704;  order  of  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  quashed  on  ground  of  sus- 
picion of  bias,  705;  award  of  Saskatoon 
municipal  pension  not  reviewable  by 
Court,  848;  post-office  workers  hired  by 
postmaster  are  subject  to  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  847;  Supreme  Court  holds 
Labour  Relations  Board  has  legal 
status  for  purposes  of  Trade  Union 
Act,  1341 ;  brakeman's  widow  loses 
claim  against  railway  company,  1342; 
switchman  allowed  damages  for  negli- 
gence of  Railway  Company — latter's 
appeal  dismissed,  1342;  labour  laws 
held  not  to  apply  to  Interprovincial 
Railway  Companies,  1343;  appeal  drop- 
ped as  provincial  authority  in  labour 
relations  resumed,  1821. 

Australia:  standard  hours  reduced  to  forty — 
award  of  Commonwealth  Court  of  Con- 
ciliation   and   Arbitration,    1596-1600. 

United  Kingdom:  House  of  Lords  holds  reg- 
ular employer  liable  for  negligence  of 
workman  temporarily  hired  to  another. 
204;  workman  allowed  to  start  after 
contractual  hour  is  in  "course  of 
employment"  when  on  way  to  work 
after  the  hour,  1345;  introduction  of 
Bill  to  permit  actions  against  the 
Crown,  776;  English  Court  of  Appeal 
upholds  damages  award  for  failure  to 
fence  machinery  in  motion,  849;  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  Factories  Act  in 
dusty  trade,  850;  English  employer,  not 
workman,  held  liable  for  overloading 
crane,  1821;  English  Court  awards 
damages  against  employers  for  statutory 
breaches,  1344;  disability  compensa- 
tion to  be  based  on  actual  rates  before 
and  after  accident  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic changes,  1345 

U.S.A.:  ruling  by  Supreme  Court  re  collec- 
tion of  portal-to-portal  pay,  8;  Court, 
upholds  Government's  action  in  soft- 
coal  strike,  9;  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  rules  unemployment  benefits  be 
denied  when  open  shop  employment 
refused,  125;  Circuit  Court  holds 
worker's  dismissal  for  "dual  unionism'' 
under  closed  shop  agreement  unfair 
labour  practice,  204;  Supreme  Court 
removes  trainees  from  minimum  wage 
regulations,  284;    Court   rules   Lea  Act 
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Legal  Decisions — Con. 

("anti-Petrillo"  law)  unconstitutional, 
285;  soft  coal  miners  comply  with 
Supreme  Court  mandate,  492;  Supreme 
Court  upholds  bargaining  rights  of 
foremen,  492;  Supreme  Court  upholds 
discharge  for  communist  sympathies, 
493;  courts  rule  on  veterans'  re-em- 
ployment rights,  493;  California  Court 
rules  that  public  servants  should  not 
belong  to  labour  unions,  493;  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  employers  must  bar- 
gain with  foremen's  unions,  556;  time 
spent  in  preparing  for  work  too  trifling 
to  warrant  damages  under  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act,  55G;  state  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  may  not  act  in  National 
Board's  field  even  if  National  Board 
declines  to  act,  850';  shipbuilding  com- 
pany required  to  pay  for  "portal" 
time,  921. 

Lever  Brothers,   Limited: 

review  of  brochure  on  union-management 
co-operation  at  Toronto  plant,  issued  by 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  632. 

Lewis,    John    L.,     President,     United    Mine- 
workers   of  America: 
compliance   with    Supreme    Court   mandate, 
492. 

Libraries : 

Canada — 

publications  in  Library  of  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  113,  615,  1083,  1557. 

minutes  of  early  labour  meetings  presented 
to  library  of  Department  of  Labour, 
1247. 

issuance  of  library  catalogue  by  UI.C,  1191. 

Licensing  of  Workmen: 

Alta.— 

amendment  in  Act  re  licensing  of  motion 
picture  machine  operators,  839; 
amended  regulation  under  Boilers  Act, 
551. 

B.C.:  regulations  under  Boiler  Inspection 
Act,  1334. 

Que.:  new  licensing  regulations  under  Elec- 
tricians and  Electrical  Installations 
Act,  1817. 

Sask.:  new  provisions  under  Electrical  Inspec- 
tion and  Licensing  Act,  1493;  amended 
regulations  under  Act,  201. 

Liens: 

See  Mechanics  Liens. 

Lighting : 

United  Kingdom — 

improved  lighting  in  coal  mines — recom- 
mendation of  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 1444. 

Liquor: 

Alta.— 

new  regulations   under  Government  Liquor 
Control  Act,  60. 
Ont.:   regulations   under    Liquor    Licence   Act, 
200. 


Living   Standards: 

See  Standard  of  Living. 

Loans : 

Canada — 

loans  approved  under  National  Housing  Act 
in  1945  and  1946,  300. 

amendments  in  National  Housing  Act 
(1944),  1328. 

provisions  of  Veterans  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Loans  Act,  214-15. 

amendment  to  National  Housing  Act  to 
lower  cost  of  loans,  requested  by 
C.C.C.L.,    502. 

Logging : 

See  Lumbering. 

Lumbering: 

movement     of     farmers     from     Canada     to 
United  States  to  assist  in  woods  oper- 
ations, 1764. 
Canada — 

man-power  situation  in  1946,  654. 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions 
in  the  lumber  and  lumber  products 
industries  (1946),  (sawmill  products, 
planing  mill,  sash  and  door,  and  wooden 
furniture),    1374. 

employment  of  woods  workers  from  dis- 
placed persons'  camps,   1245,   1407. 

collective  agreement  makes  employees  of 
lumber  firm  liable  for  illegal  strikes, 
911. 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C  re  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  in  Ontario 
lumber  camps,  1575. 
Que  :  inspection  of  camps  during  1941-43 — 
report  of  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  1664. 

Lyon,    Brigadier    J.    E.,    Assistant    Director, 
Canadian  Vocational  Training: 
remarks  at  conference  of  Vocational  Train- 
ing   Advisory    Council    on    transfer    of 
training  from  C.V.T.  to  D.V.A.,  1072. 

Machinery: 

France — 

regulations  to  ensure  safe  working  near 
dangerous    machinery,    1417. 

Machinists : 

United   Kingdom — 

five-day  week  for  machinists  and  related 
workers,  7. 

Mackenzie,  Rt.  Hon.  Ian,  Minister  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs: 

on  progress  of  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
during  1946,  915. 

on  unemployment  insurance  contributions 
and  benefits  for  veterans,  1812. 

announces  proclamation  of  Veterans  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Loans  Act,  214. 
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MacNamara,  Arthur,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour: 

on  the  problem  of  the  older  worker,   1257. 

summary  of  article  on  employment  of  older 
workers,  4. 

extracts  from  address  on  the  Department 
of  Labour  and  the  Mining  Industry, 
119. 

on  regulations  under  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  requiring  employers  to  report 
job  vacancies,  483. 

statement  on  return  of  prisoners  of  war  to 
Europe,   4. 

extracts  from  address  at  Dominion-Pro- 
vincial   Farm   Labour    Conference,    5. 

remarks  at  conferences  of  Vocational  Train- 
ing Advisory  Council,  854,  1670. 

Maintenance  of  Membership: 

definition,    135. 

Canada — 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  industry, 
1793. 

Que.:  number  of  'agreements  of  C.C  C.L.,  T. 
and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.,  and  other  unions, 
containing  maintenance-of-membership 
provisions,   135. 

U.S.A.:  number  of  workers  covered  by  main- 
tenance-of-membership provisions  in 
1946,  910. 

Manitoba    Sugar    Company : 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe,  for 
employment  on  sugar  farms,  629. 

Man-power : 

resolutions  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal  Mining  concerning 
recruitment  and  related  problems,  1117. 

Canada — 

review  of  man-^power  situation  in  ,1946  (with 
chart  and  tables),  648-56. 

Australia:  tripartite  industrial  conference 
urges  men  and  women  war  workers  to 
return  to  industry  to  alleviate  pro- 
duction shortages,  1415. 

United  Kingdom:  summary  of  White  Paper 
on  Economic  Survey  for  19^7,  506. 

Manufacturing : 

Canada — 

report  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  post- 
war trend  of  real  and  money  earnings 
in  manufacturing,  949-53. 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

high  level  of  employment  forecast,  911. 

man-power  situation  in  1946  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  653. 

report  of  investigation  under  Combines 
Investigation  Act  into  alleged  combine 
in  manufacture  and  sale  of  dental 
supplies,   1264. 

dismissal  pay  provided  under  recent  collec- 
tive agreements  in  manufacturing 
industry,  1756. 

seasonal  variations  of  employment  in  the 
automobile   and  parts   industry,   287. 

wage  rates,  hours  'and  working  conditions 
in  the  rubber  products  industry,  1164; 
in  the  motor  vehicles  industry,  H169. 

report  on  The  Manufacturing  Industries  of 
Canada,  1945,  issued  by  D.  B.  of  S., 
1258. 


Manufacturing — Con. 

U.S.A.:  earnings  regain  wartime  peak,  635; 
agreements  providing  wage  increases  in 
manufacturing  industry,  636;  number 
of  wage  earners  covered  by  collective 
agreements  in  1946,  919;  post-war  turn- 
over of  women  workers,  637;  liability 
of  juvenile  workers  to  machine  acci- 
dents, 1248;  report  on  labour  supply 
in  the  southern  states,  18;  labour 
relations  program  adopted  at  fifty-first 
annual  convention  of  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  10. 

Maple  Sugar: 

movement  of  harvesters  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  1763. 

Maritime   Commission: 

See  Canadian  Maritime  Commission. 

Marketing : 

Australia — 

proposed  amendment  to  Constitution  sub- 
mitted to  Referendum,  286. 

Marshall,   Herbert,   Dominion  Statistician: 

appointment  as  Canadian  representative  on 
I.L.O.    Committee,    1765. 

presents    brief    at    meetings    of    Standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour, 
784. 
Martin,    Hon.    Paul,    Minister    of    National 
Health  and  Welfare: 

announces  Dominion-provincial  old  age  pen- 
sions agreements,  1408. 

introduces  legislation  to  amend  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  re  amounts  payable  and 
eligibility  requirements,  914. 

directs  establishment  of  Inter-departmental 
Committee  to  study  health  insurance 
for  Federal  Government  employees, 
489. 

Matriculation : 

Canada — 

pre-matriculation  classes  under  C.V.T..  66, 
208,  210.  384,  560,  561,  712,  1031,  1189, 
1478,  1674. 

enrolment  of  veterans  in  pre-matriculation 
courses  under  C.V.T.,  213,  558;  number 
of  veterans  completing  training  in 
classes,  1756. 

remarks  of  Mr.  OR.  F.  Thompson,  Director, 
C.V.T.,  at  conference  of  Regional  Di- 
rectors, 1674. 

report  on  enrolment  of  veterans  in  pre- 
matriculation  training,  made  at  con- 
ference of  Vocational  Training  Advis- 
ory Council,  855-56. 

booklet  on  Vocational  and  Pre-Matricula- 
tion  Training  of  Canada's  Veterans, 
issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  914. 

McCann,  Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.,  Minister  of  National 
Revenue: 
on  decisions  of  N.W.L.B.  re  wage  increases, 
and  income  tax  deductions,  6. 

McCord,  Charles,  Director,  Administrative 
Services,    Department    of   Labour: 

appointment  as  substitute  member  of  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  I.L.O.  Staff 
Pensions  Fund,   1765. 

government  representative  at  101st  session 
of  Governing  Body  of  I.L.O.,  786. 
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McEachern,    R.    A.,    Editor,    Financial    Post       Medical  Services — Con 

(Toronto)  : 
extracts   from   address   at   Industrial  Rela- 
tions    Conference     oif     the     Maritime 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  20. 


McGowan,    J.    S.,    Director,    Department    oj 

Colonization  and  Agriculture,  C.N.R.: 

summary  of  submission  to  Senate  Standing 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour, 

1108. 

McTague,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P.: 

arbitration  award  in  meat  packing  dispute, 
1753,  1791-96. 

Meals: 

See  Canteens. 

Meat    Packing    Industry: 

Canada — 

arbitration  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C. 
P.  McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute, 
1753,  1791-96. 

U.S.A.:  guaranteed  wage  established  in  pack- 
ing company,  125;  revision  of  wage 
structures  and  job  classifications,  28'3. 

Meat   Products   Industry: 

Canada — 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions 
in  the  meat  products  and  edible  plant 
products  industries,  1850. 

Mechanics  Liens: 

Alta.— 

amendment  in  Mechanics  Lien  Act,  839. 

Mediation : 

See  Arbitration;    Conciliation. 

Medical    Examinations: 

application   in   Canada  of   conventions   and 
recommendations    (re    young    workers) 
adopted  at  29th  session  of  International 
Labour  Conference,  316. 
United  Kingdom — 

regulations  under  Factories  Act  (1937) 
governing  fees  for  medical  examina- 
tions for  employment,  1417. 

Medical  Research: 

Canada — 
legislative    recommendation    of    R.T.B.    re 
scientific  medical  research,  955. 

Medical  Services: 

Canada — 

sick  benefit  and/or  hospitalization  fund 
established  under  recent  collective 
agreement  in  clothing  industry,  1411. 

review  of  activities  of  Associated  Medical 
Services,  Inc.,  1170. 

activities  of  Industrial  Health  Division, 
described  in  annual  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
488. 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L., 
499. 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  hospit- 
alization and  medical  care  in  Ontario 
lumber  camps,  1575. 


Alta.:  hospital  services  for  old  age  and  blind 
pensioners  and  mothers  receiving  allow- 
ances, provided  under  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare   Act,   839. 

N.S.:  provisions  of  Company  Doctors  Act, 
1331. 

Que.:  provisions  of  Act  to  encourage  estab- 
lishment of  physicians  in  country  dis- 
tricts,   1489. 

Sask.:  provisions  of  Hospitalization  Services 
Plan,  280;  amendments  to  Health  Ser- 
vices Act,  1495,  1684;  regulations  under 
Hospitalization  Act,  201,  amended  pro- 
visions, 1493;  amended  regulations  un- 
der Public  Health  Act,  1336. 

U.S.A.:  development  of  co-operative  provision 
of  medical  care  in  1946,  659,  1447;  es- 
tablishment of  Institute  of  Industrial 
and  Social  Medicine  as  industrial  health 
unit,  922. 

See  also  Health;   Sick  Leave. 

Medicine : 

U.S.A.— 

establishment  of  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Social  Medicine  as  industrial  health 
unit,  922. 

Merchant  Seamen: 
See  Seamen. 

Metal  Mining: 

See  Mining. 

Metal  Trades: 

meeting     (second    session)    of    I.L.O.    Com- 
mittee on  Metal  Trades,  in  Stockholm, 
1770. 
United  Kingdom — 

statistics   re   distribution  of  man-ipower   in 
metals  and  engineering,  508. 
U.S. A.:  comprehensive     insurance     plan     for 
New  York  metal  workers,  778. 

Migration   and   Settlement: 

I.L.O.  report  on  immigration  regulations 
and  policy  in  other  countries,  647. 

application    of    miners'    invalidity    and   old 
age     pensions     schemes     to     immigrant 
workers,    sought    by    I.L.O.    Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal  Mining,  1120. 
Canada — 

government  immigration  policy  outlined  in 
statement  of  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  644. 

meetings  of  Standing  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Labour — Senate  studies  im- 
migration problems,   779-85,   1108. 

report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Labour,  1111. 

membership  of  Immigration-Labour  Inter- 
departmental Committee,  772. 

N.E  S.  encourages  Canadian  employees  to 
remain  in  Canada — statement  of  Min- 
ister of  Labour,   771. 

immigration  of  workers  from  displaced  per- 
sons'  camps,    1245,    1407,    1562. 

arrival  and  placement  of  domestic  workers 
from  displaced  persons'  camps,  1562. 
\    immigration  of   Polish   veterans,   628. 

increased  number  of  Poles  permitted  entry 
to  Canada,  775. 
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Migration  and  Settlement — Con. 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe  for 
employment  in  textile  (Dionne  Spinning 
Mill  Company),  and  sugar  beet  indus- 
tries,  629,    1412. 

amendment    in    immigration   regulations    to 
include  four  new  admissible  classes,  122. 
J     amendment  in  Immigration  Act  re  depend- 
ents of  members  of  Armed  Forces,  1327. 

immigration  during   1946,  280. 

increase  in  immigration  during  six-month 
period  ending  September  30,  1946,  122. 

repeal  of  Chinese  Immigration  Act,  1327. 

suspension  of  order  prohibiting  entry  into 
Canada    of    contract    labour,    628. 

attitude  of  C.M.A.  towards  immigration, 
1115. 

resolution  adopted  by  CjCjCL.,  1588;  legis- 
lative recommendation,  502. 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1582;  legislative 
recommendations,  499. 

legislative   recommendation   of    R.T.B.,   955. 

remarks  of  Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour,  at  presentation  of 
legislative  program  of  T.  and  L.  C, 
498. 
U.S.A.:  Migrant  Labour  .  .  .  A  Human  Prob- 
lem— summary  of  report  released  by 
Department  of  Labour,  921;  recom- 
mendation of  National  Conference  on 
Labour  Legislation  re  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  migratory  workers, 
207. 

Military  Pay: 

See  Wages 

Minimum  Wages: 

Canada — 
summary    of     1947     edition    of    Provincial 

Labour  Standards,  1266. 
enactment  of   legislation   providing   for  na- 
tional    minimum     wage     requested     by 
CjC.  of  L.,  500. 

Alt  a.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (con- 
solidation of  Male  and  Female  Mini- 
mum Wage  Acts,  etc.),  837,  843-44; 
exemption  of  truck  drivers  and  helpers, 
and  highway  construction  workers,  from 
regulation  under  Labour  Act,  and  Male 
Minimum  Wage  Order  1,   1333. 

B.C.:  orders  under  Minimum  Wage  Act  and 
Hours  of  Work  Act  governing  overtime 
in  shops  for  Christmas  season,  1816. 
Female  Minimum  Wage  Act — amendments 
in  Act,  1018;  No.  24  (mercantile  in- 
dustry), 60;  Order  No.  24  (shops  and 
offices),  845;  Order  No.  25  (manu- 
facturing), 198;  Order  25A  (pulp  and 
paper  industry),  1334;  Order  No.  27 
(beauty  shops),  845;  Order  28A  (log- 
ging and  sawmilling),  1334;  No.  34 
(shops  and  offices),  845;  Order  No.  49 
(woodworking),  198;  Order  No.  51 
(household  furniture  manufacturing), 
198;  Order  No.  55  (box  manufactur- 
ing), 198;  Order  No.  58  (carpenters), 
1334;  Order  No.  62  (shingle  industry), 
198;  Order  No.  68  (Christmas  tree 
industry),  845. 


Minimum  Wages — Con. 

Male  Minimum  Wage  Act — new  section 
under  Act,  1018;  Order  No.  1  (log- 
ging), 198,  1024,  1186  (amendment); 
No.  2  (apprentices),  1816;  Order  No. 
25  (manufacturing),  198;  Order  No. 
25A  (pulp  and  paper  industry),  (13.34 ; 
Order  No.  27  (beauty  shops),  845; 
Order  28 A  (logging  and  sawmilling)., 
1334;  Order  No.  47  (fruit  and  vegetable 
industry),  845;  Order  No.  49  (wood- 
working), 198;  Order  No. '50  (sawmill 
industry),  198;  Order  No.  51  (house- 
hold furniture  manufacturing),  198; 
Order  No.  52A  (bell  boys),  1816;  Order 
No.  55  (box  manufacturing),  198;  Order 
No.  58  (carpenters),  1334;  Order  No.  59 
(mercantile  industry),  60;  Order  No.  62 
(shingle  industry),  198;  Order  No.  68 
('Christmas  tree  industry),  845. 
Man  :  new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  551;  amended  regulations  under 
Act,  697;  administration  of  regulations 
during  1946 — annual  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  621. 
N.B.:   provisions     of     Minimum     Wage     Act 

(1945),   1894 
N.S.:  Minimum     Wage     for     Women     Act- 
increase  in  wage  rates,   1817. 
Ont.:   new  section  under  Act,  non-adoption  of 
amending   Bill,   842;    provisions  of  new 
order  governing  women  workers  within 
scope    of    Act,     697 ;     order    governing 
female   employees   of   certain   telephone 
companies,  1025. 
Que.:   amendments   in  Act,   1487;    administra- 
tion  of    Act    in    1945-46,    1686;    annual 
report      of      Department      of      Labour 
(1945),   116. 

Minimum  Wage  Commission — 

By-law  B-l  (assessments  on  employers), 
1682. 

By-laws  B-l-B  and  B-l-C  (levy  on  employers 
in  timber-driving  and  forest  opera- 
tions), 1683. 

Xo.  3     (holidays  with  pay),  380. 

Xo.  4  (overtime),  698;  (firemen  and 
policemen),  699;  (temporary  workers), 
699;  (amendments  to  general  order), 
698;  (stationary  enginemen  and  fire- 
men), 699. 

No.  7     (shoe  counter   industry),   846. 

No.  10  (pasteurization,  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  dairy  products),   846. 

Xo    13     (match    industry),    609. 

Xo.  14    (real    estate    undertakings),    699. 

No.  15  (waste  paper  industry),  699. 

Xo.  16  (butter  and  cheese  wholesale  and 
export  establishments),   700. 

Xo.  17  (laundry,  dry  cleaning,  dyeing. 
carpet  cleaning  and  allied  service  estab- 
lishments in  Mont-real   district),  700. 

Xo.  19   (hosiery  workers),  200. 

Xo.  22  (bricks  and  building  blocks  manu- 
facturing),   1026. 

Xo.  23  (taverns,  Montreal  and  district), 
381 

Xo.  25   (waste  materials  industry),  700. 

No.  28  (dye works  and  laundries  in  Quebec 
and  Quebec  West),  846. 

No.  30  (manufacture  of  wooden  boxes  and 
other  wooden  objects),  700. 

No.  31  (tailors  and  dressmakers  in  Quebec 
City),  846. 

No.  32  (matttress  and  upholstering  industry 
in  Quebec,  Levis  and  Quebec  West ) . 
846. 
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Minimum  Wages — Con. 

Minimum   Wage   Commission — Con. 
No.  33   (wholesale  foodstuffs  in  Quebec  dis- 
trict), 846. 
No.  34   (ice    industry    and    ice    trading    in 

Quebec  City  and  district),  10:26. 
No.  36   (foundries,  Hull),  706. 
No.  43    (war   industries),   700 

Sask.  administration  of  Act  in  1946,  769';  new 
orders  under  Act  re  hours  of  work  and 
overtime,  1027;  amendments  in  Act  re 
pay  for  public  holidays,  1492,  1493; 
revised  orders  under  Act  governing  pub- 
lic holidays;  hotels,  restaurants  and 
hospitals;  long  distance  truckers;  jan- 
itors and  caretakers;  summer  resorts, 
1026;  amendment  in  Workmen's  Wage 
Act,  1493;  Court  holds  foreman  not 
employer  as  defined  by  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  555;  post-office  workers  hired  by 
postmaster  are  subject  to  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  847. 

United  Kingdom:  provisions  of  Wages  Reg- 
ulation Order  governing  minimum  rates 
for  restaurant  workers,  1346;  increased 
minimum  wages  for  farm  workers  in 
England  and  Wales,  1892. 

Switzerland:  ratification  of  I.L.O.  convention 
governing  minimum  wage  fixing  mach- 
inery, 1123. 

U.S.A.:  violation  of  Fair  Labour  Standards 
Act  and  Public  Contract's  Act  in  1946, 
778;  Supreme  Court  removes  trainees 
from  minimum  wage  regulations,  284; 
inclusion  of  male  workers  under  mini- 
mum wage  law  in  Massachusetts,  62; 
appointment  of  wage  boards  to  recom- 
mend revision  of  minimum  rates  for 
women  and  minors  in  hotel,  restaurant 
and  laundry  industries,  in  New  York 
state,  11;  recommendations  of  National 
Conference  on  Labour  Legislation,  266; 
support  of  adequate  minimum  wage  for 
farm  workers  pledged  by  A.F.  of  L., 
1774. 

Mining: 

second    meeting   of    I.L.O.   Industrial    Com- 
mittee    on     Coal     Mining,     in    Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1116;   Canadian  participa- 
tion,  788'. 
Canada — 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 
man-power  situation  in  1946,  654. 
The  Department  of  Labour  and  the  Mining 
Industry — extracts     from     address     by 
Deputy  Minister   of  Labour   at  conven- 
tion   of    Canadian    Institute   of   Mining 
and  Metallurgy,   119. 
summary  of  report  of  Royal  Commission  on 

Coal,  302-10. 
recommendation  of  C.C    of  L.,  1585. 
B.C.:    application   of    44-hour    week    to   metal 

mines  upheld  by  Court  of  Appeal,  702. 
N.S.:   coal     miners     granted     wage     increase, 
1753;    amendments  in  Coal  Mines  Reg- 
ulation Act,  1331. 
Que  :   mine   rescue   stations   provided   by  new 
regulation    under    Workmen's    Compen- 
sation Act,    1683. 
Australia:   policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished     to      administer      measures      to 
remedy   conditions    in   coal   industry   in 
New  South  Wales,  1416. 


Mining — Con. 

United  Kingdom:  five-day  week  in  coal  mines, 
632;  coal  production  under  five-day 
week,  918;  conciliation  machinery  in 
coal  mining  industry,  513;  improved 
lighting  in  coal  mines — recommendation 
of  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  1444; 
importance  of  coal  production  em- 
phasized in  White  Paper  on  Economic 
Survey  for  19^7,  506,  508;  production 
program  for   1947,  509. 

U.S.A.:  provisions  of  new  collective  agree- 
ments in  coal  mines,  1099;  collective 
bargaining  in  coal  mining  industry, 
657;  soft  coal  miners  comply  with 
Supreme  Court  mandate,  492;  federal 
mine  safety  code  incorporated  in  new 
agreement  in  coal  mines,  1166;  research 
on  miners'  diseases  ( silicosis,  etc.), 
planned  by  U.M.W ,  921. 

Mitchell,      Hon.      Humphrey,     Minister     of 

Labour: 

statement  on  amendments  to  Wartime 
Labour   Relations  Regulations,   132-34. 

tables  Industrial  Relations  Bill  (No.  338) 
in  House  of  Commons,  923. 

statement  on  Industrial  Relations  and  Dis- 
putes Investigation  Act,  92,7. 

statement  on  labour  relations  regulations, 
484. 

tables  conventions  and  recommendations 
adopted  at  29th  session  of  International 
Labour  Confer ence,  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 316. 

statement  on  ratification  by  Canada  of 
Instrument  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  and  the  Final 
Articles  Revision  Convention,  1946, 
1122 

on  high  level  of  employment  in  Canada,  911. 

on  agreement  between  Canadian  Seamen's 
Union  and  various  shipping  companies, 
1247. 

on  employment  opportunities  in  Canada  for 
Canadians,  771. 

on  settlement  of  dispute  over  vacations  with 
pay  for  railway  employees,   1562. 

on  Act  respecting  the  Hudson  Bay  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  1326. 

announces  further  immigration  of  Polish 
veterans  to  work  on  farms,   628. 

on  admission  of  labour  to  Canada  for 
employment  in  textile  and  sugar  beet 
industries,  629. 

on  placement  of  domestic  workers  from  dis- 
placed persons'  camps,   1562. 

announces  Polish  veterans  permitted  to  pur- 
chase or  rent  own  farms,  1757. 

advocates  exchange  of  building  tradesmen, 
629'. 

on  exchange  of  harvesting  units  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  775'. 

statement  on  transfer  of  unemployed  per- 
sons from  Nova  Scotia,  277,  625. 

on  results  of  survey  of  handicapped  workers, 
123. 

on  extension  of  coverage  of  unemployment 
insurance,  1813. 

announces  discontinuance  of  Government 
aid   for  repatriation   to  Japan,   1411. 

closing  of  Japanese  placement  hostel  at 
Moose  Jaw,  1246. 

accepts  minutes  of  early  labour  meetings  for 
Department  of  Labour  library,   1247 
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Mitchell,  Hon.  Humphrey — Con. 

extracts  from  New  Year's  message,  1. 

Labour  Day  message,  1241. 

announces  appointments  to  U.I.C.  Advisory 
Committee,  916. 

announces  retirement  of  Dr.  Allon  Peebles, 
Director  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labour,  1411. 

statement  on  use  of  C  V.T.  plan  by  veter- 
ans,  175*6. 

extracts  from  address  at  conference  of 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council, 
854,  1670. 

extracts  from  address  at  Joint  National 
Conference  of  the  Construction 
Industry,   298. 

remarks  at  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration 
of  Ottawa  Allied  Trades  and  Labour 
Association,   1248. 

reply  to  presentation  of  Dominion  legisla- 
tive program  of  C.C.C  L.,  502. 

remarks  at  presentation  of  Dominion  legis- 
lative program  of  C.C.  of  L.,  501;  at 
convention   of,    1577. 

reply  to  Dominion  legislative  proposals  of 
T.  and  L.C.,  497;  extracts  from  address 
at  convention  of,  1569. 

Montreal  University: 

functions  and  purposes  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Sections,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  686 

Morale : 

See   Human   Motivation   in   Industry. 

Mosher,  A.  R.,  President,  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour: 

extracts  from  letter  assailing  dual  loyalty 
of   Communist   unions,    1098. 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1105. 

extracts  from  New  Year's  message,  2;  from 
Labour  Day  message,  1242;  from  con- 
vention  address,    1576. 

reply  to  Right  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  at  presenta- 
tion of  Dominion  legislative  program  of 
C.C.  of  L.,  501. 

Mothers'  Allowances: 

Canada — 

increased  allowances  urged  by  C.C.  of  L., 
1582. 

Alta:  regulations  under  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  Act  governing  recipients  of 
mothers'  allowances  and  their  depen- 
dents, 1497;  hospital  services  for 
mothers  receiving  pensions,  provided 
under  Act,  839. 

Man.:  repeal  of  certain  regulations  under 
Child  Welfare  Act,  845. 

Ont.:  new  regulations  under  Mothers'  Allow- 
ances Act,  1498. 

Que.:   amendments   in   Needy  Mothers'  Assis- 
tance Act,    1489. 
See    also     Children's     Allowances;     Family 
Allowances. 

Motion  Pictures: 

Alta.  — 

amendment  in  Amusements  Act  re  licensing 
of  motion  picture  machine  operators, 
839. 


Motivation    in    Industry: 

See  Human  Motivation  in  Industry. 

Motor  Transportation: 

See   Motor   Vehicles;    Transportation. 

Motor  Vehicles: 

Canada — 

wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions 
in  motor  vehicles  industry,  1169;  in 
the  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories 
industry,  1532. 

D.B.  of  S.  report  on  sales  and  financing  of 
motor  vehicles,  1393. 

amendment  to  provincial  law  (Quebec)  gov- 
erning   accident    prevention,    requested 
by  C.C.C.L,  1588. 
Alta.:  new  regulations   under  Apprenticeship 
Act     governing     motor    vehicle    repair 
trade,   196-97. 
Man.:   amendments  in  Highway  Traffic  Act  re 
minimum  age  of  farm  truck  and  speed 
tractor   drivers,   and   chauffeurs,   1023 
Sask.:   regulations    under   Factories   Act   gov- 
erning  safety    in   motor    vehicle    repair 
shops,   1499. 

See  also   Transportation. 

Municipalities : 

Man. — 

amendment   in   Municipal   Act   re   pensions 

for  municipal  officials,  1023;  re  "relief 

benefits,   1023, 
Que.:   revised    section    of    Cities    and    Towns 

Act  re  provision  of  retirement  pension 

for    municipal    officers    and    employees, 

1489. 
Sask.:   provisions   of   Social   Aid  Act    (1947). 

1495. 

Murchison,   C.  A.   L„   re- 
appointment    as     unemployment     insurance 
commissioner,  6,  916. 

Murdock,    Hon.    Senator    James,    P.C.: 

chairman  at  initial  meeting  of  Standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour, 
Labour,  779 

Murray,      Philip,      President,      Congress      of 
Industiial    Organizations: 
address  at  convention  of  C.I.O.,  1775. 

Musical  Instruction: 

U.S.  A  — 

musical  instruction  as  an  aid  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  veterans,  1250. 

Muttart,  Limited,   M.D.: 

agreement  makes  employees  liable  for  illegal 
strikes,  911. 

Mutual  Aid  Board   (Canada): 

summary  of  final  report,  490. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Canada — 

establishment  recommended  by  C.C.  of  L., 
500. 

National     Emergency     Transitional     Powers 
Act  (1945); 

extension,  696. 

replaced  by  Continuation  of  Transitional 
Measures  Act   (1947),  1327. 
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National  Employment  Committee    (U.I.C.) : 

meeting,  221. 

appointment  of  Judge  W.  J.  Linda],  chair- 
man, 916. 
studies  placement  of  older  workers,  1484. 
meeting  with  Maritime  Committee,  708. 

National    Employment    Service : 

See  Employment  Service. 

National  Expenditure: 

See  Expenditure. 

National  Film  Board: 

distribution  of  labour  films,  1247. 

A  Man  with  a  Plan — filmstrip  depicting 
benefits  of  labour-management  produc- 
tion committees,    1003. 

Take  it  up  with  the  L.M.P.C. — film  released 
.by  Department  of  Labour,  1759. 

legislative  recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C, 
497. 

National  Harbours  Board: 

legislative  recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C, 

497. 

National    Health    and    Welfare,    Department 
of: 

activities  of  Industrial  Health  Branch  de- 
scribed in  annual  report,  488. 

report  on  administration  of  old  age  and 
blind   pensions,   775. 

health  and  working  conditions  of  federal 
government  employees  investigated  by 
•Civil  Service  Health  Division,  489. 

establishment  of  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee to  study  health  insurance  for 
federal  government  employees,  489. 

issues  booklet  on  Noise  and  Vibration  Con- 
trol, 789. 

activities  re  industrial  hygiene  commended 
by  CJC.  of  L.,  499. 

National  Housing  Act: 

eee  Housing. 


National  Income: 

See  Income. 

National  Institute  of  Houseworkers  (United 
Kingdom)  : 

functions,  776. 

National  Joint  Committees: 

establishment  recommended  by  Building, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works 
Committee  of  I.L.O.,   145. 

National  Labour  Code: 

See  Labour  Code. 

National  Labour  Relations  Act    (U.S.A.)  : 

amended  by  Labour-Management  Relations 
Act,  946. 


National  Labour  Relations  Board   (U.S.A.): 

eleventh  annual  report,  635. 

changes  in  policy  re  interpretation  of 
Wagner  Act,  490. 

strike  to  enforce  violation  of  Wagner  Act 
ruled  illegal  by  Board,  284. 

dismisses  unfair  labour  charge  brought  by 
United  Steelworkers    (C.IjO.),  491. 

upholds  employer's  right  to  report  on  nego- 
tiations, 491. 

state  Labour  Relations  Board  may  not  act 
in  Nation  a]  Board's  field  even  if 
National  Board  declines  to  act,  850. 

National    Selective    Service   Civilian    Regul- 
ations : 

discontinuance  of  labour  exit  permits,  277. 

National  War  Labour  Board  (Canada)  : 

decisions  of   Board   re  wage   increases   and 
relation  to  income  tax  deductions,  6. 
Decisions  of  Board: 

Acadia  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Stellarton, 
166. 

Acadia  Gas  Engines  Limited,  Bridgewater, 
164. 

Building  Products  Limited,  and  La  Federa- 
tion Nationale  des  Travailleurs  de  la 
Pulpe  et  du  Papier  Inc.  (Pont  Rouge), 
28. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited,  165. 

Canada  Veneers  Limited,  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Veneer  Workers,  Local  No.  1. 
30. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  cer- 
tain  employees,   167. 

Cape  Breton  Bus  and  Tram  Company, 
Limited,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Lodge  684,  Cape  Breton,  25. 

Charlebois  Hat  Incorporated  and  National 
Syndicate  of  the  Hat  Industry,  Mont- 
real, 29. 

Dow  Chemical  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
and  United  Mineworkers  of  America, 
District  50,  Sarnia,  26. 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited,  and 
Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers'  Union,  Local  598,  24. 

Eudore  Fournier  et  Fils,  323. 

Halifax  Shipyards  Limited,  et  al,  322. 

Imperial  Oil  Limited,  Producing  Depart- 
ment (Western  Operations),  Royalite 
Oil  Company,  Limited,  Madison 
Natural  Gas  Company,  Limited,  Valley 
Pipe  Line  Company,  Limited,  27. 

Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba  and 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire  and 
Enginemen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors,  23. 

Northern  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Limited,  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  3707,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
24. 

Pacific  Coyle  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
Marpole  Towing  Company,  Limited, 
Vancouver  Barge  Transportation 
L  i  m  i  t  e,d  ,  Victoria  Tug  Company 
Limited,  M.  R.  Cliff  and  B.C.  Mills 
Towing  Company,  Limited,  Young  and 
Gore  Tugboat  Company,  Limited,  and 
Canadian   Seamen's   Union,    27. 
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National  War  Labour  Board — Con. 
Decisions  of  Board — Con. 

Railway  Express  Agency  Incorporated,  164. 
Western      Canada      Motor      Car      Company, 
Limited,    Carter    Motor   Car    Company, 
Limited,  and  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Winnipeg,   2il. 

National  War  Labour  Board  (U.S.A.)  : 

dissolution,  and  review  of  wartime  func- 
tions, 285. 

Nationalization : 

Canada — 

establishment  of  government-owned  and  con- 
trolled banking  system  urged  by  C.C. 
of   L.,   1585. 

Natural   Resources: 

Canada — 
national  reserve  of  public  projects  as  factor 
in      stabilizing      employment — text      of 
paper  on  Timing  of  Public  Investment 
in   Construction,   128,   131. 

Navigation : 

resolution  of  I.)L.O.  Industrial  Committee 
on  Inland  Transport  re  Rhine  Navi- 
gation, 1122. 

Neilson,      Richmond      H.,      Department      of 
Labour: 
death  of,  14113. 

Netherlands : 

trade  union  membership  as   at  January   1, 

1947,  1759. 
study  on  collective  agreements,   1124. 

Neurosis : 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 

New  Zealand: 

secret  ballot  before  striking  required  of 
trade  unionists  in  amendment  to  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
1759. 

results  of  study  on  eyestrain  in  industry, 
127. 

"Newburyport  Plan"  (U.S.A.)  : 

scheme  for  reducing  prices,  9i22. 

Newfoundland  Federation  of  Labour: 

extracts  from  address  of  R.  J.  Fahey,  fra- 
ternal delegate  to  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1571. 

"No-Strike"  Clause: 

Canada — 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute,  1794. 

Noise : 

Canada — 

summary  of  booklet  on  Noise  and  Vibration 
Control,  789. 

Non-Production  Bonus : 

U.S.A.— 

extent  of  non-production  bonuses  in  1945- 
46,  1781. 


Norway : 

study   on  collective    agreements,    1124. 

Nurses : 

United  Kingdom — 

report  on  recruitment  and  training  of 
nurses,  1423. 

Nursing : 

Alta  — 

regulations  under  Nursing  Orders  Act 
(1947),   1334. 

Occupational   Classifications : 

Canada — 

industrial  classifications  (war  industries) 
listed  under  Schedule  A  (now  repealed) 
of  Wartime  Labour  Relations  [Regula- 
tions, 132. 

jobs  specially  suitable  for  older  workers, 
1257. 

job  evaluation  plan  of  Canadian  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  Limited,  1097. 

training-on-the-job   opportunities   for   veter- 
ans as  discovered  by  N.E.S.,   120. 
U.S.A.:   revision  of  job  classifications  in  steel 
and  meat-packing  industries,   283. 

Occupational    Hazards: 

Canada — 

hazards  of  coal  mining  described  in  report 

of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal.  304. 
United   Kingdom:    draft    health    and    welfare 

regulations  for  pottery  industry,  1752. 
U.S.A.:   minimum     age     for     employment     in 

specified  hazardous  occupations  in  state 

of  Maine,  1737. 

Occupational   Information    Service: 

Canada — 

functions  described  at  conference  of  Voca- 
tional Training  Advisory  Council,  1672. 

Old  Age  Pensions: 

See  Pensions. 

Older  Workers: 

Canada — 

report  (with  charts)  on  the  problem  of 
the  older  worker,  1251-58. 

employment  of  older  workers  discussed  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  4,   1257. 

placement  of  older  workers  studied  by 
National  Employment  Committee,  1484. 

Canadian  Corps  of  Commissionaires  as- 
sists in  rehabilitation  of  older  workers, 
630. 

proportion  of  older  men  in  mining  labour 
force  described  in  report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Coal,  308. 
United  Kingdom:  industrial  accidents  to 
old  persons,  outlined  in  annual  report 
of  Inspector  of  Factories    (1945),   152. 

One  Day's  Rest  in  Seven: 

Canada — 

provision  of  collective  agreements  in  fishing 

industry,   1433. 
See  also   Sunday  Labour. 

Ontario   Rehabilitation   Committee: 

issues  Digest  of  reports  of  rehabilitation 
conferences.    776. 
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"Open-End"   Wage: 

definition,    1411. 
Canada — 

"open-end    wage    clause"    in    agreement    in 
rubber   industry,    1411. 

Open    Shop : 

U.S.A.— 

unemployment  benefits  denied  when  open 
shop  employment  refused,   125. 

Orders  in  Council: 

P.C.  204  (application  for  special  bonus  for 
merchant   seamen),    196. 

P.C.  302  (amendment  to  Wartime  (Labour 
Relations    Regulations),    132. 

P.C.  401  (termination  of  appointment  of 
steel  controller),    124. 

P.C.  467  (extended  coverage  under  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Act),  387. 

P.C  600  (Advisory  Committee  on  veter- 
ans' dependents  overseas),  559. 

P.C.  647  (application  in  Canada  of  con- 
ventions and  recommendations  of 
I.L.O.),  316. 

P.C.  657  (discontinuance  of  labour  exit 
permits).      277. 

P.C.  1003  (Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  continued  in  force).  696. 

P.C.  1003    (amendments),    132. 

P.C.  1112  (extension  of  National  Emer- 
gency Transitional  Powers  Act,  1945), 
696. 

P.C.  1118   (N.E.S.  regulations,   1947),  569. 

P.C.  1166  (revocation  of  certain  orders  and 
regulations  under  National  Emergency 
Transitional  Powers  Act),   696. 

P.C.  1233  (revocation  of  Section  3,  of  P.C. 
2911  re  administration  of  W.L.R.R.), 
843. 

P.C.  1329  (suspension  of  order  prohibiting 
entry  of  contract  labour),  628. 

P.C.  1746  (entry  of  Poles  into  Canada). 
775. 

P.C.  1820  (revocation  of  P.C.  2911  re 
administration  of  W.L.R.R.  in  Ontario), 
843. 

P.C.  402'0  (incorporation  of  provisions  gov- 
erning appointment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes inquiry  commissions  in  P.C.  1003), 
132. 

P.C.  5270  (new  regulations  under  Explosives 
Act).   196. 

P.C.  48/1880  (travelling  expenses  of  trans- 
ferred workers),  774. 

Organization    in    Industry,    Commerce    and 
the  Professions: 

thirteenth  report,  1413. 

Ottawa    Allied    Trades    and    Labour   Associa- 
ation: 

fiftieth    anniversary,    1248. 

Out-of-Work    Benefits: 

Canada — 

out-of-work  benefits  paid  under  Post-Dis- 
charge Re-establishment  Order,  213, 
558. 

report  (with  table)  on  number  of  veterans 
receiving  benefits  under  Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment  Order  during  period 
October,  1945,  to  October,  1946,  63,  64. 

number  of  veterans  receiving  benefits  and 
payments  made  under  Veterans'  Re- 
habilitation Act  during  1946,  915. 


Output : 

See  Productivity. 

Overtime : 

Canada — 
overtime  rates  of  pap  for  plant  employees 

in  certain  industries: 

agricultural  implements,   1536,  1537. 

brewery   products,   995,   997. 

edible  plant  products — flour  milling, 
1854,  1856;  bread  and  cake  baking, 
1857,  1858;  biscuit  manufacturing, 
1860,  1861 ;  confectionery  manu- 
facturing,  1862,   1864. 

electrical  machinery  and  apparatus, 
1725. 

fishing,  1434,  1442. 

meat  products,  1851,  1852. 

motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories, 
1534. 

motor  vehicles,  1169. 

pulp   and   paper,   989,   993. 

radio  sets  and  parts,  1728,  1729. 

rubber  products,  1165,  1168. 

sawmill    products,    1377 — planing    mill, 
sash  and  door,  1381;  wooden  furni- 
ture, 1383,  1386. 
resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 

L.C.,  1574. 
Alta.:  provisions  of  Labour  Act,   836,  844. 
B.C.:   regulations  under  Hours  of  Work  Act, 

60;    order   under   Minimum  Wage  Act 

and  Hours  of  Work  Act  governing  over- 
time   in    shops    for    Christmas    season, 

1816. 
Man.:   new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage 

Act  governing  male  and  female  workers, 

553. 
Que.:  permits  issued  during   1045,   1688. 
United    Kingdom:   increase    in    rates    paid    to 

merchant     seamen     under     agreements 

negotiated  by  National  Maritime  Board, 

633-34;    increased    overtime    rates    for 

farm  workers   in   England    and   Wales, 

1892. 

Packinghouse   Workers: 

Canada — 

arbitration   award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice   C. 
P.  McTague   in  meat   packing   dispute, 
1753,    1791-96. 
resolution   of   CO.   of    L.    re   packinghouse 
workers'   strike,    1582. 

U.S.A.:  guaranteed  annual  wage  plan  estab- 
lished in  packing  company,  125;  review 
of  wage  structures  and  job  classifica- 
tions,  283. 

Paper: 

See  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

Payrolls : 

See  Salaries;   Wages. 

Peebles,  Dr.  Allon,  Director  of  Research  and 
Statistics,   Department    of   Labour: 

statement  at  meeting  of  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  OLabour,  780. 

retirement,  1411. 
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Pensions : 

report    on   miners'    invalidity   and   old    age 
pensions    schemes    requested    by    I.L.O. 
Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining, 
1120. 
Canada — 

group    pension    plans    issued    by    Annuities 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  488. 
pension  plans  'for  older  workers,  1254. 
rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Committees, 

.  386. 
pension    schemes    for    coal    miners    outlined 
in  report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal, 
306. 
revised  pension  plan  of  Bristol-Myers  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Limited,   1094 . 
retirement      pension      plan     of      Dominion 

Stores,  Limited,  570. 
pension    plan   of    George   Weston,   Limited, 

1501. 
pensions  for  invalids  requested  by  C.C.C.L., 
1588. 
Alta.:  hospital  services  for  old  age  and  blind 
pensioners  and  mothers  receiving  allow- 
ances, provided  under  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  Act,  839;  application  of  Public 
Service    Pension   Act   to   employees    of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,   1024; 
regulations    under    Bureau    of    Public 
Welfare    Act    governing    old    age    and 
blind  pensioners,  1497;  recommendations 
of  Federation  of  Labour,  259. 
B.C.:   legislative  resolution  re   Dominion  Old 

Age  Pensions  Act,  defeated,  1020 
Man.:  new  and  amended  provisions  of  Old 
Age  and  Blind  Persons'  Pensions  Act, 
1022;  amendment  in  Brandon  Charter, 
1023;  amendment  in  Municipal  Act  re 
pensions  for  municipal  officials,  1023; 
legislative  resolutions  re  old  age  and 
blind  persons'  pensions  defeated,  1023. 
N.S.:   amendment   in  Old   Age   Pensions   Act, 

1332. 
Ont.:  amended  regulations  under  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  1498;  regulations  under 
Workmen's  'Compensation  Act  provid- 
ing for  establishment  of  superannuation 
plan,  1025. 
Que.:  general  report  of  Old  Age  and  Blind 
Pensions  Commission,  117;  revised  sec- 
tion of  Cities  and  Towns  Act  re  provi- 
sion of  retirement  pension  for  munici- 
pal officers  and  employees,  1489. 
Sask.:  award  of  Saskatoon  municipal  pension 
not  reviewable  by  Court,  848;  amend- 
ment in  Railway  Act  recommended  in 
legislative  resolution,  1496. 
U.S.A.:  pension  plan  established  at  Ford 
Motor  Company,  920;  rejected,  1758; 
officers'  pension  fund  established  by 
garment  workers'  union,  11;  royalty  on 
tonnage  for  health  and  retirement  fund 
raised  under  new  agreement  in  coal 
mines,  1100;  collective  bargaining  on 
pensions  and  compulsory  retirement, 
recommended  by  N.L.R  B.,  284;  amend- 
ment to  Social  Security  Act  requested 
by  A.F.  of  L.,  1774;  extension  of  cover- 
age of  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance 
recommended  by  Social  Security  Board, 
in  annual  report,  283. 
Dominion  Old  Age  Pensions  Act — 


Pensions — Con. 
Canada — 

new  regulations,  1497. 

amended  provisions,  1327. 

report  on  administration  of  old  age  and 
blind  pensions  by  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  775. 

amendment  to  Act  re  amounts  payable  and 
eligibility   requirements,   914. 

Dominion-provincial  agreements,  1408,  1682. 

financial  and  statistical  summary  concern- 
ing old  age  and  blind  pensioners  as  at 
December  31,  1946,  271;  as  at  March 
31,  1947,  763;  as  at  June  30,  1947,  1404; 
■as  at  September  30,  1947,  1890. 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.C.L., 
502. 

recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.  500,  1582. 
legislative  recommendations  of  R.T.B.,  955. 
improved  legislation  urged  by  T.  and  L.C., 
496. 

Perfect  Union  Shop: 

definition,  135. 
Que.— 

number  of  agreements  of  C.C.C.L.,  T.  and 
L.S.,  C.C.  of  L.  iand  other  unions, 
containing  perfect  union  shop  provi- 
sions, 135. 

Permits : 

See  Child  Labour;  Juvenile  Employment; 
Labour  Exit  Permits;  Overtime; 
Shifts. 

Personnel    Management: 

Canada — 

health  program  for  employees  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Canada,   1815. 

United  Kingdom:  development  of  principle 
of  personnel  management  noted  in 
annual  report  of  Inspector  of  Factories 
(1945),  150. 

U.S. A.:  summary  of  bulletin  on  Reconversion 
in  Industrial  Relations,  126. 

Petrillo,  James,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion   of    Musicians : 
Lea  Act    ("anti-Petrillo"  law)    ruled  uncon- 
stitutional, 285. 

Petroleum : 

meeting  of   Petroleum   Committee    (I.L.O.) 
in  Los  Angeles,  138,  313. 
Man.:  new  regulations  under  Fires  Prevention 
Act    and    Factories    Act    re   petroleum 
products,   200. 

Phelan,  Edward  J.,  Director  General,  Inter- 
national  Labour    Office: 
on    official      relationship     of      I.L.O.    with 
United  Nations,   12. 

Physicians : 

Que.— 

provisions  of  Act  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  physicians  in  country  district?. 
1489. 
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Picard,  Gerard,  President,  Canadian  and 
Catholic    Confederation    of   Labour: 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1105. 

presents  Dominion  legislative  program,  501. 

extracts  from  New  Year's  message,  2;  from 
Labour  Day  message,  1214;  from  con- 
vention address,  1580. 

Picketing : 

Canada — 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L., 
500. 

prohibition  of  mass  picketing  recommended 
by  C.M.A.,  1114. 
U.S.A.:  enactment  of  legislation  to  curb  juris- 
dictional disputes,  1114;  prohibition  of 
mass  picketing  urged  by  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  10; 
picketing  and  sabotage,  in  Texas,  pro- 
hibited under  legislation  governing  pub- 
lic utilities,  1414 

Pigott,   J.   M.,    Canadian   Construction  Asso- 
ciation: 
report   on   apprentice  requirements   of   con- 
struction  industry,    631. 

Pilotage  By-laws: 

See   Canada  Shipping  Act. 

Placements : 

Canada — 

placement  of  domestic  workers  from  dis- 
placed persons'  camps,  1562. 

number  of  placements  under  Dominion- 
Provincial  Farm  Labour  Program  in 
1946,  5. 

functions  of  Community  Youth  Placement 
Centres  established  by  N.E.S.,  642. 

placement  of  ex-service  women  in  western 
provinces,   385. 

placement  of  older  workers  studied  by 
National  Employment  Committee,  1484. 

closing    of    Japanese    placement    hostel    at 
Moose  Jaw,  1246. 
U.S. A.:  placement    of    handicapped    workers, 
126, 

Police : 

Ont.— 

provisions  of  Act  governing  collective  bar- 
gaining and  arbitration,  841;  new  sec- 
tion under  Act  forbidding  municipal 
police  to  join  trade  union,  etc.,  841 

Polish  Veterans: 

Canada — 

immigration  to   Canada  to  work  on  farms, 

628. 
permission  to  purchase  or  rent  own  farms, 

1757. 
increased      number      permitted      entry      to 

Canada,  775. 
activities  of  Canadian  Mission  appointed  to 

select  Polish  veterans,   1750. 

Polish  Workers: 

Canada — 
admission  of  labour  from  Europe  for  employ- 
ment in  mills  of  Dionne  Spinning  Mill 
Company,  629,  1412. 


Political  Action: 

Canada — 
resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1580. 
resolution  on   political   affiliations  of  mem- 
bers, adopted   at   convention  of  T.   and 
L.C.,    1574. 
U.S.A.:   establishment     of     "Educational     and 
Political  League"  by  A.F.  of  L.,   1774. 

Poll  Tax: 

Alta.— 

provisions  of  Town  and  Village  Act  re 
municipal   and   school   taxes,   839. 

Population: 

Canada- 
increase    in    population    indicated    in    D.B. 
of  S.  annual  estimate,  835. 

Portal-to-Portal  Pay: 

U.S.A.— 

Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  777. 

shipbuilding  company  required  to  pay  for 
"portal"   time,  921. 

claims  for  collection  of  retroactive  portal- 
to-portal   pay,   8. 

time  spent  in  preparing  for  work  too  trifling 
to  warrant  damages  under  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act,   556. 

Post-Discharge   Re-establishment   Order: 

report  (with  table)  on  number  of  veterans 
receiving  benefits  during  period  Oct- 
ober, 1945  to  October,  1946,  63,  64. 

awards  granted  under  Order,  213-14,  558-59. 

Postage : 

Canada — 

provision  of  postal-free  delivery  of  regula- 
tion food  parcels  to  United  Kingdom 
during  emergency  requested  by  C.C. 
of  L.,  1585. 

Potatoes : 

movement  of  potato  harvesters  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1762. 

Pottery  Industry: 

United   Kingdom — 

draft  health  and  welfare  regulations  for  the 
pottery    industry    issued    under    author- 
ity of  Factories  Act,  1752. 
recommendations       of       Pottery      Working 
Party,  155. 

Power: 

United  Kingdom — 

situation  in  1947  outlined  in  White  Paper 
on  Economic  Survey  for  1947,  509. 

Pre-Matriculation : 

See  Matriculation. 

Preferential  Shop: 

definition,  135. 
Canada — 

agreements  in  fishing  industry  containing 
preference  in  hiring  clause,  1428,  1429. 
Que.:  number  of  agreements  of  C.C.C.L.,  T. 
and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.  and  other  unions, 
containing  provisions  for  preferential 
shop,  135. 
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Pressmen's  Label: 

See  Legal  Decisions. 

Price  Control: 

Canada — 

extensive  measure  of  decontrol  announced 
by  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Acting 
Minister  of  Finance.  1545. 

statement  of  Hon.  D.  C.  Abbott,  Minister 
of  Finance,  on  removal  of  price  control 
from  additional  goods  and  services,  486. 

extracts  from  radio  address  of  Hon.  Colin 
Gibson,  Secretary  of  State,  on  price 
and  related  controls,  1546. 

Combines  Investigation  Commission  and 
price  decontrol,  1408. 

reason  for  existence  of  continued  price  con- 
trol, described  in  annual  report  of 
W.P.T.B.  (1946),  598. 

legislative  recommendations  of  C.C.C.L., 
501;   other  recommendations,  1587. 

legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L., 
499;  remarks  of  Pat  Conroy,  501;  of 
A.  R.  Mosher,  501;  of  Hon.  Humphrey 
Mitchell,  501;  resolution  adopted,  1580- 
81. 

continuance     of     wartime     price      controls 
urged  by  T.   and  L.C.,  495;    resolution 
adopted  at  convention,  1573'. 
Belgium:   resolutions     taken     at     meeting     of 

National  Conference  of  Labour,  1605. 
U.S.A.:  authority  to  reimpose  controls  in 
fight  against  inflation  sought  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  1757;  dissolution  of 
N.W.L.B.,  and  review  of  wartime 
activities  re  price   control,   285. 

Price   Decontrol : 

Canada — 

government     policy     described     in     annual 

report    (1946)   of  W.P.T.B.,  601-2. 
Combines     Investigation     Commission     and 

price  decontrol,  1408. 

Prices : 

comparison  of  prices  in  Canada  and  United 

States,  102. 
Canada — 

the    cost-of-living    index    and    its    meaning. 

952, 
Combines     Investigation     Commission     and 

price  decontrol,  1408. 
monthly  statement  of  retail   and  wholesale 

prices  of  staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals, 

102,  260,  461,  604,  753,  899,  1072,  1229, 

1394,   1546,  1738,   1876. 
annual  report    (1946)    of  W.P.T.B.,  598. 
recommendations  of  C.C.C.L.,  1587. 
recommendation   of    C.C.    and    L.    re    farm 

prices,  1585. 
enactment     of     "Fisheries     Prices     Support 

Act"    recommended    by    T.    and    L.C., 

1575. 
Alta.:  recommendation      of      Federation      of 

Labour,  259. 
United  Kingdom:  establishment  of  new  cost- 

of   living   index,  917;    recommendations 

of  T.U.C.,  1589. 


Prices — Con. 

U.S.A.:  comparison  of  prices  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  102;  increase  in  cost 
of  living  from  1945  to  1947,  635-36; 
recommendations  of  economic  report 
delivered  by  President  Truman  to  Con- 
gress, 512;  government  prosecutes  firms 
for  price  conspiracies,  1248;  "Newbury- 
port  Plan"  for  reducing  cost  of  living 
922;  report  on  collective  agreements 
providing  adjustments'  of  wages  to  cost 
of  living,  792. 

Prisoners  of  War: 

Canada — 

statement  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  on 
return  of  war  prisoners   to  Europe,   4. 
Private   Enterprise: 

Australia — 

maintenance  of  free  and  private  enterprise 
urged  at  tripartite  industrial  confer- 
ence,   1416. 

Privileges  and  Immunities  Act: 

provisions,   1328. 
Production   Bonus : 

See  Incentive  Wage  Plans. 
Productivity : 

production  and  employment  in  iron  and 
steel  industry,  1767,  and  in  metal 
trades,  1770' — reports  of  International 
Labour  Office  presented  at  second  ses- 
sion of  I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee. 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  143. 

need   for   increased  production  stressed   by 
Textiles   Committee  of   I.L.O.   at  meet- 
ing held  in  Brussels,  140. 
Canada — 

productivity  as  a  problem  of  the  older 
worker,   1254. 

study  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  seasonal 
variations  of  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  parts  industry,  287-92. 

report  on  production  outlook  for  basic  and 
building  materials,  505. 

report  on  manufacturing  industries  of 
Canada  in  1945,  1258. 

productivity  in  the  coal  industry  discussed 
in  report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal, 
307. 

labour  productivity  and  its  relation  to  wages 
and  inflation — report  of  C.M.A.,  1114. 
Australia:  conclusions  of  tripartite  industrial 
conference  held  to  fashion  industrial 
program  to  increase  production,  1415. 
LTnited  Kingdom:  production  program  for 
1947  outlined  in  White  Paper  on  Eco- 
nomic Survey  for  19!f7,  509,  510;  coal 
production  under  five-day  week,  918; 
recommendations  of  T.U.C.,  1589. 
U.S.A.:  recommendations  of  economic  report 
delivered  by  President  Truman  to  Con- 
gress, 512;  high  level  of  production, 
921;  report  on  industrial  productivity 
during  war  and  post-war  periods,  318; 
effects  of  long  working  hours  on  output, 
1445;  success  of  management-labour 
time  study  and  production  method*. 
1415;  extent  of  non-production  bonuses 
in  1945-46-,  1781;  effect  of  consumers* 
co-operatives  on  full  production,  1099: 
co-operative  production  in  1945.  397: 
high  wages  based  on  high  productivitv 
sought  by  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  10. 
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Professional  Syndicates  Act   (Quebec) : 

amendments,  1488. 

annual  report  of  Department  of  Labour 
(1945),   1684. 

Professional    Workers : 

Canada — 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  for  univer- 
sity-trained personnel,  1093. 

employment  trends  in  the  professions — - 
report  (with  charts)  of  Bureau  of 
Technical  Personnel,  1419. 

geographical  distribution  of  professional 
openings  in  Canada,  1564. 

report    of   W.B.T.P.   on   scientific    and   pro- 
fessional  employment  in   1946-47,   710. 
U.S.A.:   unionization  of  professional  engineers 
and  chemists,   10. 

Professions : 

Canada — 

thirteenth  report  on  organization  in 
industry,  commerce  and  the  professions, 
1413. 

Profit-Sharing : 

United  Kingdom — 

report    on     failure     of     profit-sharing     and 
co-partnership  in  United  Kingdom,  790. 
U.S.A.:   trend     toward     profit-sharing     plans. 
1757. 

Profits : 

United   Kingdom — 

recommendations  of  T.U.C.,  1589. 

Public   Assistance: 

Sask.— 

provisions  of  Social  Aid   Act    (1945),  1495- 


Public  Contracts  Act  (U.S.A.)  : 

provisions,  1758. 

enforcement  of  wage  and  hour  and  child 
labour  laws  in  1946,  778. 

Public  Health: 

See  Health. 

Public   Investment: 

Canada —        • 

national  reserve  of  public  projects  as  factor 
in  stabilizing  employment — text  of 
paper  on  Timing  of  Public  Investment 
in  Construction,  128. 

Public  Schools: 

See  Schools. 

Public    Service : 

Canada — 

provisions  of  Government  Employees'  Com- 
pensation  Act,    1326. 

Alta.:  application  of  Public  Service  Pension 
Act  to  employees  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  1024. 

Que.:  'administration  of  Public  Services 
Employees'  Disputes  Act,  1686. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Public  Service  Act 
(1947),   1492. 

United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution  of 
man-power,  508;  program  for  1947,  510. 

U.S.A.:  California  court  rules  that  public 
servants  should  not  belong  to  labour 
unions,  493;  strikes  by  New  York  state 
employees,  prohibited,  493. 


Public  Utilities: 

Canada — ■ 

government  ownership  of  radio  broadcasting 
urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 

United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution  of 
man-power,  508;  production  program 
for  1947,  509. 

U.S.A.:  enactment  of  legislation  governing 
disputes  in  public  utilities,  1414;  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  public  utilities 
in  Indiana  and  New  Jersey,  638;  legis- 
lation governing  public  utilities  in  New 
Jersey,  62;   in  New  York  state,  62. 

Public    Welfare: 

Alta.— 

hospital  services  for  old  age  and  blind  pen- 
sioners and  mothers  receiving  allow- 
ances, provided  under  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  Act,  839;  regulations  under 
Act  governing  old  age  and  blind  pen- 
sioners and  recipients  of  mothers' 
allowances,   and   dependents,   1497. 

Public  Works: 

first   meeting  of   building,   civil   engineering 
and   public   works   committee   of   I.L.O.. 
in  Brussels,  142. 
Canada — 

national  reserve  of  public  projects  as  factor 
in  stabilizing  employment — text  of 
article  on  Timing  of  Public  Investment 
in  Construction,  128. 

measures   advocated  by  C.C.  of  L.,   1583. 

Que.:  annual  report  of  Fair  Wage  Officer, 
1687. 

Publications : 

Canada — 

publications  in  Librarv  of  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  113,  615,  1083,  1557. 
summary  of  1947  publications  on  provincial 
labour  standards,  1265. 

Publicity: 

Canada — 
rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Committees, 

386. 
report  of  C.C.  of  L.  convention  Committee 
on  Education  and  Publicity,  1585. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry: 

Canada — 

wages,  hours  .and  working  conditions  in  pulp 
and  paper  industry  (1946),  988. 

Racial  Discrimination : 

See  Discrimination. 

Radio: 

Canada — 
wage  rates,   hours   and   working  conditions 
in  radio  sets  and  parts  industry,  1727. 
government    ownership   of   radio    broadcast- 
ing urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1575. 
Alta.:  trade    of    radio    technician    designated 
as  trade  under  Apprenticeship  Act,  696. 
U.S.A.:  Court  rules  Lea  Act    ("anti-Petrillo" 
Law),  unconstitutional  285. 

Railway  Labour  Disputes  Act: 

review  of  legislation  enacted  in  1903,  639. 
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Railway  Transportation  Brotherhoods: 

tabular  report  on  union  membership  and 
local  unions  of  international  railway 
brotherhoods  in  Canada  classified  by 
affiliation,  1261. 

Dominion   legislative   program,   955. 

Railways : 

Canada — 

amendment  in  Canadian  National-Canadian 
Pacific  Act  (1933),  1093. 

Bill  to  amend  Railway  Act,  not  passed, 
1328. 

settlement  of  dispute  over  vacations  with 
pay  for  railway  employees,   1501. 

wage  rates  in  steam  railway  industry, 
890-92. 

resolutions  adopted  at  T.  and  L.C.  conven- 
tion, 1575. 
N.S.:   amendment    in    Nova    Scotia    Railway 

Act  re  wages,  1332.  _ 
Sask.:   amendment     in    Railway    Act    recom- 
mended in  legislative  resolution,  1496. 
United  Kingdom:   situation  in  railway  indus- 
try in  1947  outlined  in  White  Paper  on 
Economic  Survey  for  19k7,  509. 
U.S.A.:  guaranteed  employment  plan  of  rail- 
way  company,    1418;    sickness    benefits 
for    railroad    workers    provided    under 
government     insurance     program,     638; 
collective  bargaining  in  railroad  trans- 
portation,  657. 

See  also  Legal  Decisions. 

Rand   Formula: 

definition,  920. 
U.S.A.:  provided  in  collective  agreements  cov- 
ering employees  of  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  920. 

Rationing: 

Alta.— 

rationing  of  all  goods  in  short  supply, 
recommended  by  Federation  of  Labour, 
259. 

U.S.A.:   authority  to  revive  consumer  ration- 
ing sought  by  President  Truman,  1757. 

Ratz,   Dr.    R.    G.,   Department    of    National 
Health  and   Welfare: 

directs  research  into  health  and  working 
conditions  of  Federal  Government 
employees,   489. 

Re-employment : 

See  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment; 
Remploy  Factories. 

Re-establishment : 

Canada — 
summary  of  report  on  Re-establishment  of 

Japanese  in  Canada,  194^-^6,  785. 
See  also  Rehabilitation. 

Re-establishment   Credits : 

Canada — 
assistance  granted  under  federal  rehabilita- 
tion program,  213-14,  558. 

Reconstruction : 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  143. 


Reconstruction  and  Supply,  Department  of: 

summary  of  evidence  presented  before 
Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Labour,  1110. 

issues  final  report  of  Canadian  Mutual  Aid 
Board,  490. 

report  on  Forecast  of  19^7  Investment  by 
Canadian   Business,  504. 

report'  on  production  outlook  for  basic  and 
building  materials  an  Canada,  505. 

Reconversion : 

Canada — 
review  of  man-power  situation  in  1946  dur- 
ing reconversion  period,  048. 

N.S.:  problems  of  present  period  discussed  at 
Industrial  Relations  Conference  of  the 
Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions,  20. 

U.S.A.:  summary  of  bulletin  on  Reconversion 
in   Industrial  Relations,   126. 

Recruitment : 

resolutions  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on  Coal  Mining  concerning 
recruitment  and  related  problems,  1117. 

recruitment  and  training  of  workers  in  con- 
struction industry,  recommended  by 
Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works  Committee  of  I.L.O.  at  meeting 
in  Brussels,  143. 

recruitment  and  training  of  textile  workers, 
recommended  by  Textiles  Committee  of 
I.L.O.  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  141. 
United  Kingdom:  Britain  and  France  con- 
clude agreement  on  recruitment  of  dis- 
placed persons,  1249;  report  on  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  nurses,  1423. 
France:  Britain  and  France  conclude  agree- 
ment on  recruitment  of  displaced  per- 
sons, 1249. 

Reforestation : 

Canada — 

Dominion-provincial  plan  of  reforestation 
urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1583. 

Refugees: 

Caanda — 

summary     of     evidence     presented     before 
Senate   Standing   Comoaittee   on    Immi- 
gration and  Labour,  1109. 
See  also   Displaced  Persons. 

Registrations : 

See  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Rehabilitation: 

Canada — 

assistance  of  Canadian  Corps  of  Commis- 
sionaires in  rehabilitation  of  older  vet- 
erans, 630. 

rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Com- 
mittees, 386. 

Digest  of  reports  of  conferences  issued  by 
Ontario  Rehabilitation  Committee,  776. 

analysis  of  rehabilitation  aids  of  N.E.S. — 
awards  granted  under  Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment  Order  re  out-of-work 
benefits,  vocational  training,  awaiting 
returns,  temporary  incapacity,  univer- 
sity education,  benefits  under  Re-estab- 
lishment Credit,  213-14,  558-59. 

re-establishment  of  ex-service  women  in 
western  provinces,  384. 
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Rehabilitation — Con. 

report  (with  table)  on  use  of  rehabilitation 
aids,  63,  64. 

"temporary  incapacity"  awards  granted  vet- 
erans, 213,  558. 

"awaiting  returns"  awarded  to  veterans, 
213,  558. 

progress  under  Veterans'  Rehabilitation 
Act,  915, 

use  made  by  veterans  of  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  plan,  1756. 

activities  under  C.V.T.,  560. 
B.C.:  rehabilitation     program     reviewed     in 
annual  report  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion  Board    (1946),   1087. 
Ont.:    Digest  of  reports  of  conferences  issued 
by    Ontario    Rehabilitation   Committee, 
776. 
U.S.A.:  vocational  rehabilitation  for  civilians, 
561;    musical   instruction   as    an    aid   in 
rehabilitation  of  veterans,  1250. 

Reinstatement   in   Civil   Employment: 

Canada — 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation  issues  memo- 
randum on  reinstatement  of  war  veter- 
ans, 915. 

U.S.A.:  changes  in  policy  of  N.L.R.B.  re  in- 
terpretation of  Wagner  Act,  490; 
Courts  rule  on  veterans'  re-employment 
rights,  493. 


Research — Con. 

recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  Ontario 
Cancer  Treatment  and  Research  Found- 
ation,  1575. 

N.S.:  necessity  of  research  facilities  and 
trained  staff  in  universities  stressed  at 
Conference  of  Maritime  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations,  20. 

United  Kingdom:  report  of  Clapham  Com- 
mittee on  economic  and  social  research, 
16, 

U.S.A.:  research  on  miners'  diseases  (silicosis, 
etc.),  planned  by  U.M.W.,  921. 

Rest  Periods: 

resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 
Committee  on  Inland  Transport,   1122. 
Canada — 
rest   periods   provided   under  recent   collec- 
tive     agreements      in      manufacturing 
industry,    1756. 
U.S.A.:     weekly    rest    day    for     all    workers 
recommended    at    National    Conference 
on  Labour  Legislation,  207. 

Restaurants : 

See  Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

Retail  Prices: 

See  Prices. 


Relief: 

See  Social  Aid;  Unemployment  and  Relief. 

Remploy  Factories: 

United   Kingdom — 

establishment    of    Remploy    Factories    for 
employment   of   disabled   persons,   7. 

Rentals : 

Canada — 

statement  of  Hon.   D.  C.  Abbott,  Minister 

of    Finance,    on    continuance   of   rental 

and  eviction  controls,  486. 
rent    and    eviction    controls    uneflected    by 

decontrol  measures,  1545. 
annual  report  of  W.P.T.B.   (1946),  603. 
legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.C.L.,  501. 
resolution  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1581. 
U.SA.:   enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 

new    rent    controls,    urged    by    C.I.O., 

1776. 

Reports : 

See  Labour  Departments  and  Bureaus;  var- 
ious subject  headings. 

Representation : 

See  Labour   Representation. 

Research : 

Canada — 
report  on  Research  and  Scientific  Expendi- 
ture of  Dominion  G-overnment  (1938- 
1946)  tabled  in  House  of  Commons, 
50&. 
establishment  of  clinics  for  research  work 
on  certain  diseases  requested  by 
C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 


Retail  Trade: 

U.S.A.— 

trends  in  department  store  unionization, 
1127. 

Rhine  Navigation: 

See  Navigation. 

Roebuck,  Hon.  Senator  Arthur: 

sponsors  motion  authorizing  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Labour  to 
study  immigration  problems,  779. 

Royal   Commissions: 

summary  of  report  of  Royal  Commission  on 

Coal  tabled  in  House  of  Commons,  302- 

10. 
legislative  resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.  re  Royal 

Commission  on  Espionage,  490. 
establishment  of  Royal  Commission  to  study 

creation  of  new  industries  in  Maritime 

provinces  recommended  by  T.  and  L.C, 

497. 
Man.:   report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Adult 

Education,   1089. 

Rubber   Industry: 

Canada — 
wage  rates,  hours  and  working  conditions  in 

the  rubber  products  industry,   1164. 
"open-end  wage  clause"  contained  in  recent 
collective  agreement,  1411. 

Sabotage : 

U.S.A.— 

picketing  and  sabotage,  in  Texas,  prohibited 
under  legislation  governing  public  utili- 
ties, 1414. 
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Safety : 

Governing  Body  of  I.L.O.  authorizes  factory 

safety  conference  to  draft  Model  Code 

of  Safety  Provisions  for  Factories,  786. 

recommendations    or    resolutions    of    I.L.O. 

Committees — 

building,     civil     engineering    and     public 

works,  143. 
coal  mining,  1119. 
iron  and  steel,  1769. 
petroleum,   314. 
textiles,  141. 
Canada — 

new  regulations  under  Explosives  Act,  196. 
provisions   of    collective    agreements   in   the 

fishing  industry    (1947),  1430,   1443. 
window   cleaners'   code   prepared   by   Cana- 
dian Standards  Association,  775. 
use  of  colour  to  promote  safety  in  facto-ries, 

789. 
recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.,  1575. 
Man.:   promotion  of  safety  in  1946  described 
in    annual    report    of    Department     of 
Labour,  620. 
N.S.:  revised  regulations  under  Factories  Act, 

1331. 
Que.:   inspections  during  1945,  117. 
Sask.:    regulations   under   Factories  Act   gov- 
erning  safety   in   motor    vehicle   repair 
shops,     1499;     new     regulations     under 
Steam  Boilers  Act  governing  safe  hand- 
ling of  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  1499. 
United    Kingdom:    draft    health    and    welfare 
regulations    for    the    pottery    industry 
issued     under     authority     of     Factories 
Act,   1752;   measures  to  improve  work- 
ing conditions  in  iron  foundries  recom- 
mended   in    report    of    Joint    Advisory 
Committee,  1780;    annual  report  of  In- 
spector of  Factories    (1945),  152. 
France:    regulations    to    ensure    safe    working 

near  dangerous  machinery,  1417. 
U.S.A.:  Safety  Code  for  Equipment  in  Baking 
Industry,  1758;  federal  mine  safety  code 
incorporated  in  new  agreement  in  coal 
mines,  110O;  recommendation  of  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Labour  Legisla- 
tion, 206. 

St.    Laurent,    Rt.    Hon.    L.    S.,    Secretary    of 

State  for  External  Affairs: 
announces   extensive    measure   of    decontrol. 

1545. 
reply  to  legislative  proposals  of  T.  and  L.C.. 

497. 

St.  Lawrence  Waterways: 

R.T.B.  re-affirms  opposition  to  project,  955. 

Salaries : 

Canada — 

report  on  national  income  and  expenditure 

issued  by  D.B.  of  S.,  1866. 
labour  income  in  Canada  for  period  Janu- 
ary, 1946  to  April,  1947,  1262;  in  June. 

1947,  1528. 
civilian   salaries   and  wages    (1938-1946)    as 

shown  in  D.B.  of  S.  report  on  national 

income,  311. 
report  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  post-war 

trend   of   real    and    money   earnings    in 

manufacturing,  949-53. 
U.S.A.:    high    level    of   production,    employment 

and   earnings  reached,   921;    dissolution 

of    N.W.L.B.    and    review    of    wartime 

activities  re  salaries,  285. 


Sandwell,  B.  K.,  Canadian    National     Com- 
mittee  on  Refugees: 
summary  of  submission  to  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour, 
1109. 

Schools : 

Canada — 

bilingual  training  school  for  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  opened. in  Montreal, 
917. 
number  of  veterans  completing  training  in 
private  trade  schools  or  business  col- 
leges, 1756. 
enrolment  in  C.V.T.  schools,  67,  212,  560-61, 

1031-33,  1189,  1478. 
assistance  to  vocational  training  schools  in 
Quebec     described     at     conference     of 
Vocational   Training  Advisory   Council, 
1673. 

B.C.:  amendments  in  Public  Schools  Act,  1019. 

Man.:  amendment  in  Public  Schools  Act,  1022. 

Ont.:  regulations  under  School  Attendance 
Act,  1025,-  under  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act,  1024;  review  of  activi- 
ties of  Provincial  Institute  of  Textiles, 
1189. 

Que.:  amendments  in  Specialized  Schools  Act 
re  technical  schools,  1489. 

Sask.:   amendment  in  School  Grants  Act,  1493. 

United    Kingdom:    school-leaving    age    raised 
under  Education  Act   (1944),  634. 
See   also   Trade   Schools. 

Science : 

Canada — 

report  on  Research  and  Scientific  Expendi- 
ture of  Dominion  Government  (1938- 
1946)  tabled  in  House  of  Commons,  503. 

report  of  W.B.T.P.  on  scientific  and  profes- 
sional employment  during  1946-47.  710. 

legislative  recommendation  of  R.T.B.  re 
scientific  medical  research,  955. 

Seamen : 

Canada — 

amendment  in  Merchant  Seamen  Compensa- 
tion Act  (1946),  1327. 

time-limit  for  application  extended  under 
Merchant  Seamen  Special  Bonus  Order. 
196. 
United  Kingdom:  provisions  of  agreements 
negotiated  by  National  Maritime  Board 
re  post-war  employment  conditions  in 
merchant  ships,  633. 

Seasonal  Employment: 

See  Employment. 

Senate : 

Canada — 

meetings  of  Standing  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Labour,  779-85,  1108. 

Senate    Standing    Committee    on    Immigra- 
tion: 

See  Standing  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Labour. 

Seniority: 

Canada — 

provisions  of  collective  agreements  in  fish- 
ing industry,   1435,   1442. 
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Service    (Laundries)  : 

Canada — 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

Seven   Days'   Notice: 

Man. — 

legislative   resolution  defeated,   1023. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers: 

U.S.A.— 

discharge   provided    for    in    incentive    wage 
scheme,  1249. 

Shelter: 

Canada — 

annual    report    of    W.P.T.B.     (1946),    603. 

Shifts: 

Canada — 
shift    work    as   reported    by    certain   indus- 
tries:— 

agricultural   implements,   1538. 

brewery  products,  995. 

edible  plant  products — flour  milling,  1855; 
bread  and  cake  baking,  1857;  biscuit 
manufacturing,  1860;  confectionery 
manufacturing,  1863 

electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  1726. 

meat  products,   1852. 

motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  1535. 

motor  vehicles,  1170. 

pulp    and    paper,    989. 

radio  sets  and  parts,  1730. 

rubber  products,  1165. 

sawmill      products,      1378 — planing     mill, 
sash  and  door,  1382;  wooden  furniture, 
1386. 
Que.:   permits  issued  during  1945-46,  1688. 
United     Kingdom:     provisions     of     Factories 
(Hours    of    Employment    in    Factories 
Using   Electricity)    Order,    1947,    1413; 
recommendations    of    Committee 
appointed  to  study  economic  need   and 
social  consequences  of  double-day  shifts, 
1268. 
U.S.A.:  legislation  governing  women  employed 
in  factories  in  New  York  state,  285. 

Shipbuilding: 

Canada — 

functions    of    Canadian    Maritime    Commis- 
sion,  1325;    re  appointment  of,   1093. 

United  Kingdom:  situation  in  shipbuilding 
industry  in  1947  outlined  in  White 
Paper  on  Economic  Survey  for  19Jt1, 
509;  safety  and  health  in  shipyards — 
annual  report  of  Inspector  of  Factories 
(1945),  152. 

U.S.A.:  company  required  to  pay  for  "portal" 
time,  921. 

Shipping: 

Canada — 

agreement  reached  in  Great  Lakes  shipping 
dispute,  1247. 

functions    of    Canadian    Maritime    Commis- 
sion,  1325;    re   appointment  of,   1093. 

recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,   1585. 

legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C., 
497;  other  recommendations,  1575. 
L'nited  Kingdom:  provisions  of  agreements 
negotiated  by  National  Maritime 
Board  re  post-war  employment  condi- 
tions  in   merchant   ships,    633. 

Shop    Cards : 

See  Legal  Decisions. 


Shops : 

B.C.— 

regulations  under  Shops  Regulations  and 
Weekly  Half-Holiday  Act,  1335; 
amendments  in  Act,  1018. 
Man. :  new  regulations  under  Minimum  Wage 
Act  governing  manufacturing  shops, 
offices,  etc.,  552;  inclusion  of  gasoline 
service  stations  under  Shops  Regula- 
tion Act,  1022. 

See  also   Department   Stores. 

Sick    Leave : 

Canada — 
provisions  of  sick  leave  with  pay  in  certain 

industries: — 
agricultural    implements,    1537. 
brewery  products,   995. 
edible  plant  products — flour  milling,  1854; 

bread    and    cake    baking,    1857;    biscuit 

manufacturing,       1860;       confectionery 

manufacturing,  1862. 
electrical      machinery      apparatus,      1726, 

1730. 
meat  products.  1851. 
motor  vehicle  parts  accessories,   1534. 
motor   vehicles,    1169. 
pulp  and  paper,  989. 
radio  sets  and  parts,  1726,  1730. 
rubber  products,  1165. 
sawmill  products,  1377 — planing  mill,  sash 

and  door,  1382;  wooden  furniture,  1385. 
LT.S.A.:     paid    vacations    and    sick    leave    in 

1945-46,  1602. 
See  also  Medical  Services. 

Silicosis : 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 

Skelton,  Alex,  Director-General  of  Economic 
Research,  Department  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Supply: 
summary  of  submission  to  Senate  Standing 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Labour, 
1110. 

Skilled  Labour: 

United  Kingdom — 

scheme  for  training  juveniles  in  skilled 
trades,  1567. 

Social   Aid: 

Sask:— 

provisions  of   Social  Aid  Act    (1947),   1495. 

Social    Insurance : 

United  Kingdom — 

Commonwealth  Conference  on  Social  Insur- 
ance, 776. 
See  also  Social  Security. 

Social  Policy: 

conventions  on  social  conditions  in 
dependent  territories  adopted  at 
thirtieth  session  of   I.L.O.,   1594. 

Social  Research: 

See  Research. 
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Social    Security : 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Social 
Security,  778. 

recommendation  of  building,  civil  engine- 
ering and  public  works  committee  of 
I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  144. 

world  wide  extension  of  social  services 
recommended  by  textiles  committee  of 
I.L.O.,  141. 

international    co-operation    towards    better 
standards     of     living — text     of     article 
reprinted  from  United  Nations  Weekly 
Bulletin,  145. 
Canada — 

resolution   adopted  by   C.C.   of  L.,   1582-83. 

implementation   of    Dominion-wide   plan   on 
contributory  basis  for  all  citizens  urged 
by  T.  and  L.C.,  1573. 
B.C.:  legislative  resolution,  1020. 
N.S.:     federal    program    discussed    at    Indus- 
trial     Relations      Conference      of      the 
Maritime    Bureau    of    Industrial    Rela- 
tions, 20. 
Sask.:   legislative  resolution,  1496. 
Australia:     referendum     on     social     services, 
employment  conditions   and  marketing, 
286. 
United  Kingdom:    Commonwealth  Conference 

on  Social  Insurance,  776. 
Czechoslovakia:  proceedings  of  plenary 
session  of  General  Council  of  Trade 
Unions,  1777. 
U.S.A.:  worker  security  plans  in  collective 
agreements — development  of  health  and 
welfare  and  guaranteed  wage  plans, 
319;  changes  in  program  recommended 
by  Social  Security  Board  in  annual 
report,  283;  A.F.  of  L.  requests  in- 
crease in  social  security  tax,  1774,  and 
advocates  amendment  to  Act  re  old 
age  insurance  benefits,  1774,  resolution 
adopted,  1774;  establishment  of  strong, 
unified  national  system  sought  by 
C.I.O.,  1776. 

Soft    Coal: 

See  Coal. 

Spruce    Falls    Power    and    Paper    Company, 
Limited : 

foremen's  union  certified  by  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  277. 

Staal,  A.  D.,  International  Labour  Organiza- 
tion : 
extracts    from     address     at    convention    of 
T.  and  L.C.,  1571. 

Stabilization: 

Canada — 
stabilization   of   employment   in   automobile 
and  parts  industry,  290. 

Staff   Training: 

See  Training. 

Standard     of     Living: 

Canada — 

mine  workers'  living  standards  discussed 
in  report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal,  306. 


Standards : 

Canada — 

permanent  organization  of  Government 
Standards  Division  recommended  by 
C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
Australia:  recommendations  of  Conference 
of  Commonwealth  and  state  labour 
ministers,  1822. 
See  also  American  Standards  Association; 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Standing    Committee    on    Immigration    and 
Labour: 

Senate      studies      immigration      problems — 
proceedings    of    meetings,    779-85,    1108. 
report,  1111. 

Stangroom,  Eric,  Department  of  Labour: 
text  of  article  on  Unemployment  Insurance 

and  Health,  388. 
death  of,  630. 

Statistics : 

sixth  International  Conference  of  Labour 
Statisticians,    1595. 

I.L.O.  conference  on  labour  statistics  in 
Montreal,  1123. 

recommendations       of       I.L.O.       Industrial 
Committee    on     Inland     Transport     re 
preparation  of  labour  statistics,  1121. 
Canada — 

legislative   recommendations   of   C.C.   of   L. 
re  industrial  and  labour  statistics,  499. 
United   Kingdom:    ratification   of   I.L.O.   con- 
ventions governing   statistics   of   wages 
and  hours  of  work,   1123. 

See  also  Employment  and  Industrial 
Statistics. 

Statistics,   Dominion  Bureau   of: 

increase   in    Canada's   population    indicated 

in   annual   estimate,   835. 
statement   of   Herbert  Marshall,   Dominion 

Statistician,    at    meeting    of    Standing 

Committee       on       Immigration        and 

Labour,  784. 
sample    survey    of    non-fatal    accidents    and 

fires  on  farms,  1887. 
revised   housing  figures  for   1946,   774. 
new  housing  completed   in   1946,  629. 
farm   income   during   1946,   487. 
increase  in  farm  wage  rates,  912. 
survey  of  civilian  labour  force,  727,  1350. 
labour  income  in  June,  1947,  1528. 

Publications  and  Reports — 

Wages,  Salaries  and  Supplementary  Labour 
Income  in  Canada  by  Months. 
January,  1946,  to  April,  1947,  1262; 
report  (with  table)  on  national  in- 
come, 311;  National  Accounts  Income 
and  Expenditure  (1938-1946),  1866: 
1947  edition  of  official  handbook 
"Canada".  632;  sales  and  financing  of 
motor  vehicles  in  1946.  1393;  The  Manu- 
facturing Industries  of  Canada  (1945). 
1258;  annual  review  of  emplovment 
and  payrolls  (1946).  1529;  "Benefit 
Years"  under  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  1042. 

Statutory  Holidays: 

See  Holidays. 

Steam   Boilers: 

See  Boilers. 
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Steam   Railways: 

See  Railways. 

Steel    Industry: 

meeting  (second  session)  of  I.L.O.  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel,  in  Stock- 
holm, 1766. 

Canada — 

appointment    of     steel     controller    termin- 
ated,  124. 
recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 

United  Kingdom:  guaranteed  work  week  in 
iron  and  steel  industry,  7;  production 
program  for  1947  outlined  in  White 
Paper  on  Economic  Survey  for  1947, 
509;  resolution  defeated  at  convention 
of  T.U.C.,  1589. 

U.S.A.:  collective  bargaining  in  steel  indus- 
try, 657;  revision  of  wage  structures 
and  job  classifications,  283;  basic  wage 
rate  in  steel  industry  up  131  per  cent 
in  10  years,  921;  management-labour 
time  study  and  production  methods  at 
iron  and  steel  corporation,  1415. 

Stirrett,    J.   T.,    General   Manager,   Canadian 
Manufacturers'    Association: 
report  at  annual  meeting  of  CM  .A.,   1114. 

Stores : 

See  Department  Stores;  Shops. 

"Strike   Pay": 

Canada — 

exemption  from  income  tax,  483. 

Strike  Votes: 

Canada — 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague,  in  meat  packing  industry, 
1794., 
trade  union  prohibited  from  taking  strike 
vote  during  period  of  collective  bar- 
gaining under  proposed  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  925,  934. 
'abolition  of  order  providing  for  taking 
of  strike  votes  at  request  of  employer, 
urged  by  C.C.  of  L.,  499. 

N.S.:  provision  of  new  Trade  Union  Act, 
1329. 

U.S.A.:  provision  of  Labour-Management 
Relations  Act,  948. 

Strikes    and    Lockouts: 

work  stoppages  increased   in  five  countries 

in  1946,  1101. 
resolution     adopted     by     I.L.O.     Industrial 

Comimittee  on   Inland  Transport,   1121. 
Canada — 

number    of    strikes    and   time-loss    in    1946, 

5. 
arbitration    award    of    Hon.    Mr.    Justice 

C.     P.     McTague     in     meat     packing 

dispute,   1753,   1791-96. 
settlement   of   dispute  over   vacations  with 

pay    for   railway   employees,    1561. 
industrial    conditions    reviewed     in    report 

on  man-power  situation   (1946),  648-49. 
collective    agreement    makes    employees    of 

lumber    firm    liable    for    illegal    strike, 

911. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts — Con. 

causes  of  strikes  and  work  stoppages  in 
mining  industry  reviewed  in  report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  309. 

prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
period  of  collective  bargaining  under 
proposed  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes    Investigation    Act,    925,    934. 

monthly  summary  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  Canada,  99,  256,  457,  594,  749,  893, 
1067,   1224,   1388,   1539,   1731,   1871. 

strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  during 
1946,  and  from  1901-1946  and  1914- 
1946    (with  charts  and  tables),  421-51. 

strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  in  1946  and  1919-1946  (with 
tables),  453-56. 

recommendations  of  C.M.A.,  1114. 
C.C.  of  L. — resolution  re  packinghouse 
workers'  strike,  1582;  urges  abolition 
of  order  providing  for  taking  of  strike 
votes  at  request  of  employer,  499; 
legislative  recommendations  re  injunc- 
tions, 500;  decision  of  convention  on 
strike  fund,  1585. 
recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  injunc- 
tions, 1575. 

B.C.:  provisions  of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act,  1017. 

N.S.:    statistics  for  1946,   1090. 

Que.:    statistics  for   1945-46,    117,   1685-86. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Department  of 
Labour    (1946),   770. 

Other  Countries — 

strikes  and  lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  101,  258,  460,  597, 
752,  898,  1071,  1228,  1392,  1544,  1731, 
1871. 

strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  in  1946  and  1919-1946  (with 
tables),  453-56. 

New  Zealand:  secret  ballot  before  striking 
required  of  trade  unionists  in  amend- 
ment to  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,   1759. 

U.S.A.:  foremen's  strike  at  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  terminated,  1100; 
report  on  soft-coal  strike — legal  pro- 
ceedings, termination,  9;  provisions 
of  Labour-Management  Relations  Act, 
944:  enactment  of  legislation  to  curb 
jurisdictional  disputes,  1414;  strike  to 
enforce  violation  of  Act  ruled  illegal 
ibv  N.L.R.B.,  284:  changes  in  policy 
of  N.L.R.B.  re  interpretation  of  Wag- 
ner Act,  490;  arbitration  procedure 
established  in  building  trades,  282; 
prohibition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
certain  states,  by  legislation  governing 
public  utilities,  1414;  compulsorv  arbi- 
tration in  public  utilities  in  Indiana 
and  New  Jersey,  638;  unemployment 
benefits  denied  strikers  in  state  of 
Michigan,  1324;  strikes  in  public  ser- 
vice prohibited  in  New  York  state,  493; 
payment  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  strikers  recommended  by 
C.I.O.,  1776;  recommendations  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  10. 

See  also  Legal  Decisions. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts — Con. 

Classification  by  Industries: 

Construction — buildings    and    structures— 

building  insulation  workers,  Toronto,   1875. 

carpenters1,  Brockville,  896;  Cornwall,  596, 
750',  1227,  1.390,  1541,  1736;  Kingston, 
89-6;  St.  Catharines,  896;  Saint  John, 
897,  1543,  1734;   Saskatoon,  897,  1069'. 

carpenters  and  helpers',  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  896,  1609. 

carpenters  and  labourers,  Borden,  P.E.I., 
1070-  Edmundston,  1070;  London,  1070; 
Windsor    Mills,    100. 

electricians,  Windsor,  897,  1069. 

hoisting  engineers,  Hamilton  <and  Toronto, 
806. 

labourers,  Cornwall,  1391;  MJagog,  1070; 
Medicine  Hat,  752;  Port  Union,  1227, 
1736;    Toronto,   897;    Windsor,   896. 

lathers,   Windsor,    1070. 

painters,  Toronto,   1391. 

plumbers,   Windsor,   752. 

plumbers  and  steamfitters,  Winnipeg,  896. 

plumbers,  steamfitters  and  helpers,  Mont- 
real and  district,  1875. 

steel   erectors,   Montreal,   459. 
Fishing   and   Trapping — 

fishermen,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  458',  595;   Nova 
Scotia,    100,    257,    458,    595. 
Manufacturing — animal    foods — 

dairy  .and  poultry  plant  workers,  Melville, 
1226,  1389,  1540,  1733,  1873. 

packing  plant  workers,  Charlottetown, 
Sydney,  Moncton,  Hull,  Montreal, 
Princeville,  Quebec,  Kitchener,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  St.  Boniface,  Win- 
nipeg, Moose  Jaw,  Prince  Albert, 
Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
NeAV  Westminster  and  Vancouver,  11391. 
1540,    1733. 

meat  packing  plant  workers,  St.  Boniface, 
257. 
Manufacturing — boots    and   shoes    {leather) — 

shoe  factory  workers.   Kitchener,   257,   458; 
Montreal,   17>34,  1873. 
Manufacturing — fur   and   leather  products — 

fur  processing  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
1735. 

fur  products  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
1542,  1733. 

leather  products  factory  workers,  Montreal. 
1735. 

tannery    workers,    Oshawa,    750,    895,    1226. 
1389,   1540'. 
Manufacturing — metal    products — 

automotive  parts  factory  workers,  Ottawa, 
357  (strike  after  Conciliation  Board 
procedure) . 

bicycle  and  sports  equipment  factory 
workers,   Weston,    1736,    1874. 

costume  jewellery  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
459,    595. 

electrical  apparatus  factory  workers. 
Kitchener,  1543,  1734;  Toronto,  1391, 
1541',   1735;    Waterloo,   1060. 

farm  implement  factory  workers,  Brantford, 
751;   Pont  Rouge,  1735. 

foundry  workers,  Brockville,  1301.  1541, 
1734;  Cobourg,  1070;  New  Glasgow, 
1735,  1873;  Owen  Sound,  751: 
(moulders),  Sackville,  751;  Sarnia, 
459;   Toronto,  1736,  1874'. 

iron  and  steel  mill  workers  (structural 
steel  factory  workers),  Burnaby  and 
Vancouver,    1391,    1541,    1734,    1873, 


Strikes  and  Lockouts — Con. 

Classification    by    Industries — Con. 

jewellery    factory  workers,    Toronto,    1735. 

machinists,  Vancouver,  596. 

metal     factory     workers,     Belleville,     1735. 

1873,   1874;    Cornwall,  596;    Fort  Erie. 

896,    1069;    Hamilton,    154®;    Montreal. 

896,  1226,  1390;   Ottawa,  459,  595,  750. 

1008,    1390,    1541,    1734;    Peterborough. 

1543;      Ridgetown,      895,      1543;       St. 

Catharines,     596,     890;     Sarnia,     1735. 

1873;      Trenton,     896;      Weston,     751; 

Windsor,   1391,   1541. 
motor     vehicle     factory    workers,     Oshawa. 

751. 
moulders,  North  Sydney,   1301,  1541. 
sheet   metal    workers,   Ottawa,   896,    1009. 
steel    products    factory    workers,    Oshawa. 

1226,    1390. 
structural      steel     factory     workers,     Van- 
couver,  154&,   1734. 
wire  cloth  factory  workers',  Niagara  Falls. 

1874. 
Manufacturing — miscellaneous    products — 
sporting    goods    factory    workers,    Leaside. 

1543. 
Manufacturin  g — miscellaneous      wood 

products- 
box  factory  workers,  Montreal,  1542,  1733: 

Prince   Albert,    1226,    1390. 
furniture    factory   workers,   Hanover,    1069. 

1225,     1389,     1542;     Montmagny,     P.Q.. 

751;    Montreal,  1069,  1542;   New  West- 
minster, Vancouver  and  Victoria,  1542. 

1733;   Waterloo,  751. 
planing  mill  workers,  Peterborough,  751. 
sash  and   door   factory  workers,   Edmonton, 

1391,    1541,    1733. 
sawmill  workers,  Cache  Bay,  1226;  Merritt, 

1735,   1873;   Nanaimo,   1226;    Penticton. 

459,     59-5;     Wahnapitae,     1226,     1390; 

Whitby,  1735. 
wood   products   factory  workers,   Beresford, 

N.B..    257;    Grand'mere,    751;    Lachute 

Mills,     895,     1068,     1225,     1389,     1541: 

Prince  Albert,    100;    Stratford,   751. 
Manufacturing— non-metallic    minerals,    chem- 
icals, etc. — 
asbestos     products     factory     workers.      St. 

Lambert,  751,  1543',  1734,  1874. 
brick    and    tile    factory    workers,    Medicine 

Hat,  1301. 
chemical    factory  workers,   Bishopric,    1736. 

1874;  Medicine  Hat,  1227;  Palo,  Sask.. 

1543,    1734. 
china       and       pottery       factory       workers. 

Medicine  Hat,  1391,  1541,  1734. 
clay    products    factory    workers,    Medicine 

Hat,   1227. 
fireclay    products    factory    workers,    Acton, 

1070,   1225,   1390. 
glass   factory  workers,  Redcliff,   896. 
lime  products  factory  workers,  Saint  John, 

896. 
optical     lens     factory     workers,     Belleville. 

1875. 
Manufacturing — printing  and  publishing — 
compositors,  etc.,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Edmon- 
ton, and  Vancouver,  100,  257,  458,  595, 

750. 
printing  plant  workers,  Elora,  1735. 
Manufacturing — pulp,       paper      and       paper 

products — 
paper   products   factorv   workers.    Chamblv. 

751,  1068,  1225,  1389,  1541.   1733,  1873. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts — Con. 
Classification    by    Industries — Con. 
Manufacturing — rubber  and   its   products — 
rubber   factory  workers,   Bowmanville,   895. 

Manufacturing — shipbuilding — 

pipefitters,  plumbers  and  joiners,  Montreal, 

1786. 
plumbers  and  steamfitters,  Montreal,  1391. 
shipyard    workers,    Victoria,    751. 

Manufacturing — textiles,    clothing,   etc. — 

clothing  factory  workers,  Louiseville,  1542, 
1733.;   Montreal,  750. 

knitting   factory  workers,   Montreal,    1735. 

textile  factory  workers,  Cornwall,  100, 
1391;  Drummondville,  Magog,  Mont- 
morency and  Sherbrooke,  1874;  Granby, 
1735;  Huntingdon,  458,  595;  Lachute 
Mills,  750,  1068,  1225,  1389,  1540; 
Louiseville,  458,  459,  1542;  Montreal, 
1873;    St.  Johns,  1069,  1225. 

woollen  mill   workers,  Brandon,   1226. 
Manufacturing — tobacco   and   liquors — 

soft  drink  factory  workers,  Winnipeg,  750. 

Manufacturing — vegetable   foods — 

bakery       workers,       Peterborough,       1069; 

Regina,  895;   Winnipeg,  1542. 
candy  factory  workers,  Toronto,   1874. 
food  products  factory  workers,  Vancouver, 

257,  458,  595,  750. 
vegetable    products    factory    workers,    Port 

Credit,   895,   1068,   1225,   1734,   1873, 

Mining— metal — 

basic    refractories   mine    and    mill    workers, 

Kilmar,  1390. 
copper    and    zinc    mine    and    mill    workers, 

Sherridon,  1390,  1540,  1733,  1873, 

Mining — non-ferrous     smelting     and     quarry- 
ing— 

coal  miners,  Drumheller,  595,  895;  Glace 
Bay,  257,  1069;  Nanaimo,  1226; 
(brushers),  New  Waterford,  1734; 
(loaders),  New  Waterford,  1542;  Nova 
Scotia,  895,  1068;  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  458,  595,  750. 

gold  and  copper  miners,  and  smelter 
workers,  Noranda,   106,   257,   458. 

gold  miners,  Bralorne,  895;  Noranda,  181, 
357;  (strike  after  Conciliation  Board 
procedure) ;   Premier,  B.C.,  1874. 

metal  miners,  British  Columbia,   160. 

Miscellaneous — 

warehousemen  and  truckers,  Calgary,   100. 

■Service — business  and  personal — 

beverage      room      tapmen      and      waiters, 

Schumacher    and   Timmins,    1875. 
burglar  and  fire  alarm  protection  workers, 

Hamilton      and      Toronto,      459,      595; 

Montreal,    596. 
dry  cleaners  and  dyers,  Sudbury,   1670. 
elevator  operators  and  janitors,  Vancouver, 

1737. 
hotel    employees,   Moose   Jaw,    1676;    River- 
side, 1227. 
laundry    and    dry    cleaning    plant    workers; 

Fort  William   and   Port   Arthur,    1227, 

L396,  1541. 
laundry  workers,  Moose  Jaw,  258;  Nanaimo, 

1670,   1226,   1390. 
waiters,   Toronto,    1544. 
"waiters     .and     bartenders,     Sudbury,     1227, 

13-90. 
waitresses,   Kelowna,   1227. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts — Con. 
Classification    by    Industries — Con. 
Service — public   administration — 

ammunition   depot  workers,   Renous,    100. 

civic   labourers,   Duncan,   1070. 

civic  workers,  Bridgew.ater,  897;  Montreal, 
1544;  New  Glasgow,  867;  Sydney 
Mines,  N.S.,  752. 

municipal  workers,  Township  of  York,  1875. 

town    labourers,   Liverpool,    1736. 
Service — recreation — 

lifeguards,   Toronto,  1392. 
Trade — 

coal  and  building  supplies  handlers,  Win- 
nipeg, 459. 

coal   handlers,  Victoria,   1736. 

dairy  workers,  drivers,  etc.,  Cornwall,  1875. 

flour,  feed  and  coal  handlers,  Montreal,  897. 

fruit  and  confectionery  warehouse  workers. 
Edmonton,   1392,  1541. 

fuel  and  building  supplies,  handlers,  Wind- 
sor, 1875. 

retail  grocery  clerks,  Montreal,   1736. 

seed  packers,  Brandon,  267,  458, 

tailors,  Vancouver,  752. 
Transportation — electric    railways    and    local 
bus  lines — 

bus  drivers,  Winnipeg,  257. 

bus  drivers  and  mechanics,  Chatham,  100, 
257. 

electric  railway,  light  and  power  plant 
workers,  Cornwall,   1392,   1543. 

street     railway     workers,     Nanaimo,     New 
Westminster,  Vancouver   and  Victoria, 
1736,  1874. 
Transportation     and     Public     Utilities — elec- 
tricity and  gas — 

electricians  and  linemen,  Bridgewater,  1392. 
Transportation    and    Public     Utilities — other 
local  and  highway — 

bus  drivers,  Sydney,   1070',   1226. 

taxi  drivers,  Toronto,  1392. 

truck  drivers,  Moose  Jaw,  459;  Windsor. 
897,  1069,  1225. 

truck  drivers,  helpers  and  warehousemen, 
Edmonton,  1392. 

Transportation — water — 

freight  handlers,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine, 
1070;    Summerside,   897. 

freight  handlers,  truck  drivers,  etc.,  New- 
castle,  1544. 

seamen,  Fort  William,  1643,  1736;  Halifax, 
596,   1544. 

Students : 

See  Education;  Employment  Service;  Uni- 
versities; Veterans  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment  of. 

Subsidies : 

Canada — 

withdrawal     of     subsidies    on     decontrolled 

items,   1645. 
government      policy     reviewed      in      annual 

report  (1946)  of  W.P.T.B.,  600-01. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry: 

movement   of    sugar   beet   workers   between 
Canada  and  United   States,   1763. 
Canada — 

admission  of  workers  from  Europe,  for 
employment   on   sugar   farms,   629. 
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Sullivan,    J.    A.,    Secretary-Treasurer.    Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada: 
resignation,  490. 

Sunday    Labour: 

Canada — 

Sunday  ivork  in  certain  industries: — 
brewery  products,   995. 
fishing,    1433. 
motor  vehicles,  1169. 
pulp  and  paper,  989,  993. 
rubber   products,   1165. 
text  of   award  of   Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.   P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute,  1796. 
legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.C.L.,  502. 
Sask.:  inclusion  of  certain  classes  of  workers 
under   One   Day's  Rest    in    Seven  Act, 
1336. 

Supervisors : 

Canada — 

training  for  industrial  supervisors  -and  fore- 
men under  C.V.T.,  66,  67,  713. 
staff  training  program  in  Dominion  Civil 
Service,  1246. 
U.S.A.:  dissolution  of  supervisory  employees' 
union,  1100-;  administrative  training 
course  for  supervisory  employees  insti- 
tuted by  Ford  Motor  Company,  1415. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada: 

See  Legal   Decisions. 

Surveys: 

See  various  subject  headings. 

Sweden : 

study  on  collective  agreements,  1124. 

Switzerland : 

ratification   of   I.L.O.  convention   governing 
minimum  wage  fixing  machinery,  1123. 

Taft-Hartley   Labour-Management   Relations 

Act   (U.S.A.): 

enactment,  943-48. 

Take-Home  Pay: 

U.S.A.— 

report    on    soft-coal    strike    resulting    from 
demand  for  reduced  work  week,  9. 

Tallon,     R.     J.,     Unemployment     Insurance 

Commission : 
extracts   from   address  at  convention   of   T. 
and  L.C.,  1570. 

Taxation : 

Canada — 

resolutions  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1581. 
recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  income 
tax  and  excise  profits  tax,  1575. 

Alta.:  provisions  of  Town  and  Village  Act  re 
municipal  and  school  taxes,  839.';  recom- 
mendations of  Federation  of  Labour, 
259. 

B.C.:  legislative  resolution,  1020. 

U.S.A.:  removal  of  federal  payroll  tax  on 
wage  workers  requested  by  A.F.  of  L., 
1774. 

See  also  Income  Tax. 
Teachers : 

Canada — 

recommendations  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1585. 
B.C.:   amendments  in  Public  Schools  Act,  1019. 


Technical  Education: 

Que. — 

amendments  in  Specialized  Schools  Act  re 
technical  schools,  1489. 

Technical   Personnel: 

Canada — 

geographical  distribution  of  professional 
openings  in  Canada,  1564. 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  .  for  univer- 
sity-trained personnel,   1093. 

See  also  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel; 
Wartime  Bureau  of  Technical  Per- 
sonnel. 

Telephones : 

See  Communications. 

"Temporary   Incapacity"   Awards: 

Canada — 

number  of  awards  granted  to  veterans,  213, 
558. 

Termination  of  Employment: 

See  Employment. 

Textile   Industry: 

first    meeting    of    Textiles     Committee     of 
I.L.O.    in    Brussels,    139;    resolution   of 
Committee    re    development    of    textile 
industry  in  Germany  and  Japan,  141. 
submission     of     resolutions     of     Industrial 
Committee  to  Governments  and  United 
Nations  authorized  by  Governing  Body 
of  I.L.O.,  787. 
Canada — 
annual  report  of  W.P.T.B.  (1946),  602. 
admission     of     labour     from     Europe     for 
employment    in    mills   of    Dionne    Spin- 
ning Mill  Company,  629,  1412. 
Ont.:   review      of      activities     of      Provincial 

Institute  of  Textiles,  1189. 
United  Kingdom:  statistics  re  distribution  of 
man-power     in     textiles     and     clothing 
industry,  508. 

Thompson,  R.  F.,  Director,  Canadian  Voca- 
tional   Training : 

reports  at  meetings  of  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council,  855,  1670,  1673. 

remarks  at  conference  of  Regional  Dir- 
ectors, on  pre-matriculation  classes, 
1674. 

Thomson,   G.   W.,   President,   British    Trades 

Union    Congress : 
extracts  from  address  at  annual  conference 
of  T.U.C.,  1588. 

Time-loss : 

time-loss    through    work    stoppages    in    five 
countries  in  1946,  1101. 
Canada — 

time-loss  through  strikes  in  1946.  5. 
provisions  of  collective   agreements   in   fish- 
ing industry,   1437,   1438. 
B.C.:   time-loss  bv  industry  through  accidents 
in  1946,  1088. 

Time  Study: 

U.S.A.— 

success  of  management-labour  time  study 
and  production  methods,  1415. 
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Tobacco : 

movement  of  tobacco  workers  from  United 
States  to  Canada,  1763. 
United   Kingdom:   distribution   of   man-power 
in  tobacco  industry,  508. 

Trade: 

United  Kingdom — 

resolution  adopted  by  T.U.C.,   1580. 

Trade   Schools : 

Alta  — 

revised  regulations  under  Trade  Schools 
Regulation  Act,  1497. 

Trade    Union    Membership : 

Canada — 

membership  during  1946  as  reported  in  36th 
annual  report  on  labour  organization, 
1259. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Department  of 
Labour    (1946),   770. 

India:  membership  in  1938-39  and  1942-43, 
1736. 

Netherlands:  membership  as  at  January  1, 
1947,  1759. 

U.S.A.:  union  membership  in  1946,  636,  777; 
unionization  of  white  collar  workers, 
637;  trends  in  department  store  union- 
ization, 1127. 

Trade  Unions: 

United  Nations  approves  I.L.O.  resolution 
on  freedom  of  association,  1764. 

report  of  Committee  of  the  Conference  at 
the  thirtieth  session  of  I.L.O.,  1592-93. 

United  Nations  requests  I.L.O.  to  study 
trade  union  rights,  788. 

plan  for  collaboration  between  public  auth- 
orities and  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations  approved  by  Governing 
Body  of  I.L.O.,  787. 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  145. 

resolution     adopted     by     sub-committee     of 
I.L.O.   Committee  on  Petroleum,  315. 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions: — 

proposed  affiliation  of  German  trade  unions 
discussed  at  fifth  Inter-zonal  Confer- 
ence of  Trade  Unions,  1777. 

relations  with  I.L.O.,   1595. 

continued  support  of  C.I.O.,  177'6. 

legislative    recommendation    of    C.C.    of    L., 
499;    report   of   C.  H.   Millard   to   con- 
vention  of,   1584. 
Canada — 

annual  conventions  of  labour  organizations: 
T.  and  L.C.,  1568;  C.C.  of  L.,  1576; 
C.C.C.L.,  1586. 

resolution  of  C.C.  of  L.,  1579. 

recommendation  of  T.  and  L.C.  re  injunc- 
tions, 1575. 

union  discipline  for  absenteeism,  etc., 
established  under  recent  collective  agree- 
ment  in  clothing  industry,   1411. 

legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L. 
re  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
499. 

Dominion  legislative  proposals  of  labour 
organizations:  T.  and  L.C,  494; 
C.C.  of  L.,  498;  C.C.C.L.,  501;  R.T.B., 
955. 

members'  "strike  pay"  exempt  from  income 
tax,  483. 
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review  of  brochure  on  union-management 
cooperation  at  Lever  Brothers  Limi- 
ted, issued  by  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  Toronto,  632. 

unemployment  in  trade  unions  in  1946,  252. 

unemployment  in  trade  unions  >as  at  Dec- 
ember 31,  1946,  253;  as  at  March  31, 
1947,  745;  as  at  June  30,  1947,  1221; 
as  at  September.  30,  1947,  1718. 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  on  Labour 
Organization  in  Canada,  1259. 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ottawa  Allied  Trades 
and  Labour  Association,  1248. 

trade  union  film  council  plan — selection  of 
films  by  National  Labour  Union  Film 
Committee,  1247. 

minutes  of  early  labour  meetings  presented 
to  Department  of  Labour,  1247. 

recommendations  of   C.M.A.,  1114. 

dual  loyalty  of  Communist  unions  'assailed 
by  C.C.  of  L.,  1098. 

summary  of  provisions  and  text  of  Industrial 
Relations  Bill,  No.  338  (Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act)  designed  to  replace  W.L.R.R.  and 
I.D.I.  Act,  923,  930;  hearings  of  House 
of  Commons  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee,  1102-7. 

certification  of  company-dominated  unions 
prohibited  under  proposed  Industrial 
Relations  and  _  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  927;  hearings  of  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1102-7. 

Le  Mouvement  Ouvrier  Canadien — book 
published  by  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Laval   University,   917. 

bilingual  training  school  for  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  opened  in  Montreal 
by  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  917. 

union  organization  in  coal  mines  outlined 
in  report  of  Royal  Commission  on  coal, 
302. 

collective  bargaining  in  the  fishing  industrv 
(1947),  1426. 
Alta.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  (con- 
solidation of  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act),  837,  843;  con- 
vention of  Federation  of  Labour,  258. 
B.C.:  Court  will  not  interfere  with  expulsion 
of  union  member  in  accordance  with 
union  laws,  554;  _  trade  union  within 
scope  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  may  be  prosecuted 
under  that  Act — strikers  fined,  1337; 
trade  union  ruled  legal  entity,  1247; 
non-adoption  of  Bill  to  amend  Trade- 
unions  Act,  1020;  Court  awards 
damages  against  boilermakers'  union 
for  violating  members'  right  to  have 
application  for  reinstatement  in  union 
considered,  202. 
N.S.:  regulations  under  Trade  Union  Act. 
1683;  provisions  of  new  Act,  1328;  pro- 
visions of  Fishermen's  Federation  Act, 
1330. 
Ont.:  provisions  of  Police  Act  forbidding 
municipal  police  to  join  trade  unions, 
etc.,  841;  Labour  Relations  Board  cer- 
tifies foremen's  union  at  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
Kapuskasing,  277. 
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Que.:  damages  awarded  in  Montreal  for 
wrongful  expulsion  from  union,  847; 
injunctions  in  shoe  factory  strike,  1340- 
41;  Appeal  Court  quashes  conviction  for 
dismissing  trade  unionists,  1340;  num- 
ber of  agreements  of  certain  labour 
bodies  containing  union  security  pro- 
visions,  134-35. 

Sask.:  Supreme  Court  holds  Labour  Relations 
Board  has  legal  status  for  purposes  of 
Trade  Union  Act,  1341;  new  regulations 
Under  Trade  Union  Act  (1944),  1337; 
Labour  Relations  Board  has  no  status 
to  appeal  question  of  jurisdiction' — 
unregistered  union  lacks  capacity  to 
appear  in  Court,  203;  regulations  under 
Public  Service  Act  (1947),  1492; 
amendments  in  Trade  Union  Act 
(1944),  1491. 

Australia:  conclusions  of  tripartite  industrial 
conference  held  to  establish  industrial 
program  to  increase  production,   1415. 

New  Zealand:  secret  ballot  before  striking 
required  of  trade  unionists  in  amend- 
ment to  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1759. 

United  Kingdom:  proceedings  of  79th  con- 
ference of  T.U.C.,  1588;  six  trade 
unions  in  iron  iand  steel  industry 
win  guaranteed  work  week,  7;  agree- 
ment reached  between  Machinists  Union 
and  employers'  representatives  provid- 
ing five-day  week  for  machinists  and 
related  workers,  7. 

Belgium:  proceedings  of  National  Conference 
of  Labour,  1605. 

Czechoslovakia:  proceedings  of  plenary  ses- 
sion of  General  Council  of  Czecho- 
slovakia Trade  Unions,  1777. 

Germany:  fifth  Inter-zonal  Conference  of 
German  Trade  Unions,  1777. 

India:   provisions  of  Act,  1730. 

Italy:  statement  of  Italian  General  Confed- 
eration of  Labour,  1778. 

Turkey:  legal  status  of  unions  and  employers' 
groups,  1417. 

U.S.A.:  sixty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
A.F.  of  L.,  1773;  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  C.I.O.,  1775;  pension  plan 
rejected  by  employees  of  Ford  Motor 
Company,  1758;  union  interest  in  co- 
operative movement,  1567;  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  employers  must  bar- 
gain with  foremen's  unions,  556;  public 
servants  banned  from  joining  labour 
unions  in  California,  493;  Courts  rule 
on  veterans  re-employment  rights,  493: 
Supreme  Court  upholds  bargaining 
rights  of  foremen,  492;  changes  in 
policy  of  N.L.R.B.  re  interpretation  of 
Wagner  Act,  490;  findings  of  survey 
on  collective  bargaining  with  employer 
groups,  657;  requests  for  arbitrators 
during  1946,  638;  unionization  of  white 
collar  workers,  637;  A.F.  of  L.  and 
C.I.O.  discuss  labour  unity,  636;  num- 
ber of  representational  cases  received 
by  N.L.R.B.  during  1945-46,  635;  admis- 
sion policies  of  labour  unions,  1267; 
trends  in  department  store  unioniza- 
tion, 1127;  collective  bargaining  devel- 
opments in  union  health  and  welfare 
plans,  1126;  dissolution  of  supervisory 
employees'  union,  1100;  clothing 
workers   receive    simultaneous    vacation 
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period,  llO'O;  number  of  workers  cov- 
ered by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  1946,  919;  legislation  govern- 
ing public  utilities  in  New  Jersey,  62, 
in  New  York  state,  62;  report  on  trade 
union  aspects  of  labour  in  the  southern 
states,  18;  officers'  pension  fund  estab- 
lished by  garment  workers'  union,  11; 
unionization  of  professional  engineers 
and  chemists,  10;  labour  relations  pro- 
gram adopted  at  51st  convention  of 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
10;  unemployment  benefits  denied  when 
open  shop  employment  refused,  125; 
seek  provision  of  worker  security  plans 
in  collective  agreements — growth  of 
health  and  welfare  and  guaranteed 
wage  plans,  319;  closed  shop  banned  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  282;  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  curb  jurisdictional 
disputes,  1414. 
See  also  Legal   Decisions. 

Trades : 

United   Kingdom — 

scheme  for  training  juveniles  in  skilled 
trades,  1567. 

Trades  and  Labour  Association: 

See  Ottawa  Allied  Trades  and  Labour 
Association. 

Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada: 

correction  re  fraternal  delegates  to  conven- 
tion of  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
(1946),    127. 

number  of  agreements  of  affiliated  unions 
containing  union  security  provisions, 
134-35. 

extracts  from  President's  New  Year's  mes- 
sage, 1,  2;  from  Labour  Day  message. 
1242. 

statement  on  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  928. 

summary  of  submission  to  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee. 
1104. 

acting  secretary  presents  minutes  of  early 
labour  meetings  to  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,   1247. 

tabular  report  on  union  membership  and 
local  unions  in  Canada  classified  by 
affiliation,  1261. 

views  on  immigration  presented  at  meeting 
of  Standing  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Labour,  781. 

appointment  of  John  Buckley.  acting 
secretary-treasurer.  A.  E.  Hemming. 
associate  secretary-treasurer,  and  resig- 
nation of  J.  A.  (Pat)  Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer,   490. 

dominion  legislative  program,  404. 

proceedings  of  sixty-second  convention,  1568. 

See  also  Bengough,  Percy  R. 

Trades    Union    Congress: 

See  British  Trades  Union  Congress. 

Traffic: 

See  Highways. 
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Trainees : 

U.S. A.—. 

Supreme  Court  removes  trainees  from  min- 
imum wage  regulations,  284. 

Training : 

training  facilities  for  textile  workers  recom- 
mended    by     Textiles     Committee     of 
I.L.O.  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  141. 
Canada — 

report  of  Director  of  C.V.T.  on  civilian 
training,  1671;  position  of  U.I.C.,  1672. 

job  orientation  training — induction  program 
for  government  employees,  directed  by 
C.V.T.,  489. 

staff  training  program  in  Dominion  Civil 
Service,  1246. 

correspondence  courses  for  U.I.C.  personnel, 
1035. 

bilingual  training  school  for  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  opened  in  Montreal, 
917. 

results  of  New  Brunswick  survey  on  veter- 
ans'  training  plan   for  employment,  65. 

training  of  ex-service  women  in  western 
provinces,    384. 

improved  training  facilities  for  mine 
workers  recommended  in  report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  309. 
United  Kingdom:  scheme  for  training  juven- 
iles in  skilled  trades,  1567;  report  on 
recruitment  and  training  of  nurses, 
1423. 
U.S.A.:  administrative  training  course  for 
supervisory  employees  instituted  by 
Ford  Motor  Company,  1415. 

See  also   Canadian  Vocational   Training. 

Training-on-the-Job : 

Canada — 

allocation  by  C.V.T.  of  opportunities  for 
veterans  as  discovered  by  N.E.S.,  120. 

progress  report  made  at  conference  of  Voca- 
tional  Training  Advisory   Council,   856. 

activities  under  C.V.T.,  66.  67,  209,  212.  384, 
56>0.  561,  856,  1031-33,  1189,  1477-78, 
1674. 

number  of  veterans  completing  training 
under  C.V.T.,  1756. 

transfer  of  training  from  C.V.T.  to  D.V.A., 
1674. 

Transferred    Workers : 

See  Labour  Transference. 

Transitional  Measures  Act  (1947): 

See  Continuation  of  Transitional  Measures 
Act. 

Transport : 

United  Kingdom:   statistics  re  distribution  of 
man-power,  508. 
See  also  Inland  Transport. 

Transportation : 

second    meeting   of    I.L.O.    Industrial    Com- 
mittee on  Inland  Transport,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1120. 
Canada — 

special  clauses  in  collective  agreements  in 
fishing  industry,   1432,   1434,   1443. 

D.B.  of  S.  report  on  sales  and  financing  of 
motor  vehicles,  1393. 

man-power  situation  in   1946,  655. 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in    1946,  771. 


Transportation — Con. 

Alta.:   new   regulations   under   Apprenticeship 

Act     governing     motor     vehicle     repair 

trade,    196-97. 
Man.:   amendments    in    Highway    Traffic    Act 

re    minimum    age    of    farm    truck    and 

speed    tractor    drivers,    and    chauffeurs, 

1023. 
U.S.A.:   collective      bargaining      in      railroad 

transportation,  657. 
See  also  Motor  Vehicles. 
Truman,   Harry  S.,  President  of  the   United 

States : 
approves    arbitration  procedure   established 

in  building  trades,  282. 
message    of    disapproval    on    enactment    of 

Labour-Management  Relations  Act,  943. 
signs  Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act,  777. 
recommendations      concerning      guaranteed 

wage  studies,  491. 
presents   first  economic   report   to   Congress, 

511. 
asks  authority  to  reimpose  controls  in  fight 

against  inflation,   1757. 
extracts   from   letter    to    annual   convention 

of   C.I.O.,   1775. 

Turkey : 

legal  status  of  unions  and  employers'  groups, 
1417. 

Unemployment : 

production  and  employment  in  iron  and 
steel  industry,  1767,  and  in  metal 
trades,  1 770 — reports  of  International 
Labour  Office  presented  at  second  ses- 
sion of  I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee, 
1776. 

report      of      Committee      on      Employment, 
Unemployment    and    the    Labour    Force 
submitted    to    International    Conference 
of  Labour  Statisticians,  1596. 
Canada — 

man-power  situation  in  1946,  648,  655. 

statement  of  Minister  of  Labour  on  transfer 
of  unemployed  persons  from  Nova 
Scotia,   625. 

report  (with  charts)  on  the  problem  of  the 
older  worker,   1251-58. 

unemployment  in  trade  unions  in  1946,  252. 

unemployment   in-  trade   unions    as   at    Dec- 
ember  31,    1946,   253;    as  at  March   31, 
1947,   745;    as   at   June   30,    1947,    1221; 
as   at   September   30,   1947,   1718. 
Man.:    amendment      in      Municipal      Act      re 
"relief"     benefits,     1023;     provision     of 
Relief  Debt  Adjustment  Act,  1023. 
N.S.:   statement    of    Minister    of    Labour    on 
transfer   of    unemployed    persons    from 
Nova   Scotia,   625;    provisions  of   Nova 
Scotia  Labour  Act  re  employment  pref- 
erence to  residents,  1332. 
Ont.:    amended    regulations    and    new    section 
under    Unemployment   Relief   Act,    206, 
1499. 
Sask.:  provisions  of  Social  Aid  Act,  1495. 
LT.S.A.:  statistics  for   period   October,   1945 — 
October      1946,       126;       unemployment 
benefits      denied      when      open      shop 
employment     refused,     125;     unemploy- 
ment  benefits   denied   strikers   in   state 
of  Michigan,   1324. 
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Unemployment    Insurance: 

Canada — 

new  regulations  under  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  require  employers  to 
report  job  vacancies,  483;  text  of  reg- 
ulations,  569. 

amendment  to  Unemployment  Insurance 
Coverage  Regulations,  1946,  Part  1, 
1682. 

extension  of  coverage,  1813. 

renewal  of  insurance  books,  216-17 — purpose 
of   renewal,  general   instructions. 

unemployment  insurance  contributions  and 
benefits  for  veterans,  1812. 

determination  of  contributions  for  five-day 
or   forty-hour  week,   1757,   1812. 

refund  of   contributions,    1679. 

functions  of  Courts  of  Referees,  216. 

wage  ceilings  for  contributions  under 
unemployment  insurance  contributions, 
69. 

unemployed  persons  refusing  work  outside 
of  Nova  Scotia,  not  denied  benefits,  626. 

payment  of  transportation  expenses  of 
workers  transferred  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  central  Canada,  by  U.I.C.,  277. 

issuance  of  library  catalogue  by  U.I.C.,  1191. 

report  on  "benefit  years"  under  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  issued  by  D.B. 
of  S.,  1042. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  Health — text 
of  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Eric  S  tang- 
room,  Department  of  Labour,  388. 

meetings  of  National  Employment  Com- 
mittee   (U.I.C.),  221,  708. 

C.  A.  L.  Murchison,  K.C.,  appointed  com- 
missioner,  6,  916. 

appointment  of  Judge  W.  J.  Lindal,  as 
chairman  of  National  Employment 
Committee,  announced  by  U.I.C,  916. 

appointments  to  Advisory  Committee  of 
U.I.C.,  916. 

correspondence  courses  for  U.I.C.  personnel, 
1035. 

monthly  reports  on  activities  of  U.I.C,  70, 
218,  3.91,  563,  706,  858,  1036,  1190,  1319, 
1480,  1675,  1808. 

monthly  reports  (with  tables)  on  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefit,  70,  71-72, 
218-19,  391-93,  563-65,  706-8,  858-59, 
1036-37,  1190-92,  1319-21,  1 4-80-82,  1675- 
77,  1808-10. 

monthly  reports  (with  table)  on  insurance 
registrations,  70,  218,  221,  392,  563,  564, 
700,  707,  858,  1030,  1190,  1319,  1481, 
1670,  1809. 

monthly  reports  (with  table)  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund,  70,  73,  220-21,  392, 

394,  563,  566,  700,  860,  1038,  1193,  1322, 

1483,  1678,  1811. 

tabular  report  on  unemployment  insurance 
fund  for  period  July  1,  1941,  to  Nov- 
ember   30,    1946,   73. 

monthly  report  (with  table)  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  contributions,  70,  73, 
220,  221,  392,  394,  563,  566,  706,  860, 
1038,  1193,  1322,  1483,  1678,  1679,  1809, 
1811. 

tabular  report  on  contributions  for  period 
July  1,  1941,  to  November  30,  1946,  73. 

digest  of  selected  decisions  of  umpire  under 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  74,  222, 

395,  567,    709,    861,    1039,    1194,    1323, 

1484,  1680,  1813. 


Unemployment  Insurance — Con. 

amendments  recommended  by  C.C.C.L.,  502, 
1587;  remarks  of  Minister  of  Labour, 
502. 

increased  coverage  and  benefits  under  Act 
recommended  by  C.C.  of  L.,  500;  other 
amendments   recommended,    1582. 

legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C., 
495;  remarks  of  Minister  of  Labour, 
498;  extracts  from  .address  of  R.  J. 
Tallon  (labour's  representative,  U.I.C), 
at  convention  of,  1570;  amendments  in 
Act  recommended,  1574-5. 

U.S.A.:  statistics  for  period  January — Nov- 
ember, 1946,  126;  amendment  in  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
provides  sickness  benefits  for  workers, 
638;  recommendations  of  National  Con- 
ference on  Labour  Legislation,  206; 
unemployment  benefits  denied  strikers 
in  state  of  Michigan,  1324;  recom- 
mendations of  Social  Security  Board  in 
annual  report,  283;  payment  of  benefits 
to  strikers  recommended  by  C.I.O.,  1776. 

Unfair  Labour  Practices: 

Canada — 

provisions  of  Industrial  Relations  Bill,  No. 
338  (Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act),  923,  924;  text  of 
Bill,  931;  hearings  of  House  of  Com- 
mons Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
1102-7. 
recommendation  of   C.M.A.,   1114. 

N.S.:  provision  of  new  Trade  Union  Act,  1329. 

U.S.A.:  N.L.R.B. — dismisses  unfair  labour 
charge  brought  by  United  Steelworkers 
(C.I.O.),  491;  upholds  employer's  right 
to  report  on  negotiations.  491;  number 
of  cases  filed  with  Board  during  1945- 
46,  635. 
provisions  of  Labour-Management  Relations 
Act,  947;  enactment  of  legislation  to 
curb  jurisdictional  disputes,  1414. 

See  also  Fair  Labour  Practices. 

Union   Dues: 

Que.— 

number  of  agreements  of  C.C.C.L.,  T.  and 
L.C,  CC.  of  L.,  and  other  unions,  con- 
taining check-off  provisions,  135. 

Union-Management    Co-operation: 

See  Labour-Management  Co-operation. 

Union    Recognition : 

recommendation    of    Building,    Civil    Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.,  145. 
Canada  — 

number  of  collective  agreements  in  fishing 
industry  containing  union  recognition 
clause,  1429,  1441. 
U.S.A.:  number  of  representational  cases 
received  by  N.L.R.B.  during  1945-46, 
635. 

Union   Representation   Votes: 

U.S.A.— 

annual  report  of  N.L.R.B.,  635. 
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Union  Security: 

Canada — 

recommendation  of  C.M.A.,  1114. 
amendment  in  provincial  Labour  Relations 
Act     (Quebec)     requested    by    C.C.C.L., 
1087. 

Que.:  types  of  union  security  provisions  in 
collective  agreements,  indicated  in  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Industrial  Relations 
Department  of  Laval  University,  134-35. 

U.S.A.:  union  security  in  collective  agree- 
ments in  1946,  919;  number  of  workers 
covered  by  closed  and  union  shop,  main- 
tenance of  membership,  and  check-off 
contracts  in  1946,  636;  trends  in  depart- 
ment store  unionization,  1127;  novel 
union  shop  clauses  in  collective  agree- 
ments, 492;  unemployment  benefits 
denied  when  open  shop  employment 
refused,  125;  closed  shop  banned  in 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  282. 

Union    Shop : 

definition,   135. 

Canada — 

union    status    in    collective    agreements    in 
fishing  industry,   1428,   1429,   1441. 

Que.:  number  of  agreements  of  C.C.C.L.,  T. 
and  L.C.,  C.C.  of  L.,  and  other  unions, 
containing   union    shop   provisions,    135. 

U.S.A.:  number  of  workers  covered  by  union 
shop  contracts  in  1946,  636,  919;  novel 
union  shop  clauses  in  collective  agree- 
ments, 492;  provisions  of  new  agree- 
ments in  coal  mines,  1100. 

Union    Status: 

See  Union  Shop. 

Unionization: 

See  Trade  Unions. 

United    Automobile    Workers    of    America: 

signs  first  guaranteed  annual  wage  contract 
in   automobile  industry,  777. 

United    Kingdom : 

See  various  subject  headings. 

United    Nations: 

agreement  with  I.L.O.,  11. 

requests  I.L.O.  to  study  trade  union  rights, 

788;    approves  I.L.O.  resolution,   1764. 
first  meeting  of  Economic  and  Employment 

Commission,  312;   second  meeting,  1123. 
international    co-operation    towards    better 

standards     of     living — text     of     article 

reprinted  from  United  Nations  Weekly 

Bulletin,   145-48. 
Canada's  contribution  through  Mutual  Aid, 

490. 
role   'of    Canadian    Government    commended 

by  C.C.  of  L.,  498. 
provisions    of    Privileges     and     Immunities 

Act,  1328. 
See  also  International  Labour  Organization. 

United      Nations      Economic       and       Social 
Council : 

resolution  adopted  by  C.I.O.,  1776. 

Unity: 

See  Labour  Unity. 


Universities : 

Canada — 

obligation  of  veteran  students  in  United 
States  to  return  to  Canada  on  gradua- 
tion, for  employment,  771-72. 

university  training  under  Federal  rehab- 
ilitation plan,  213,  559,  915. 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  for  univer- 
sity-trained personnel,  1093. 

employment  trends  in  the  professions- 
report  (with  charts)  of  Bureau  of 
Technical  Personnel,  1419. 

geographical  distribution  of  professional 
openings  in  Canada,  ISM. 

tabular  report  on  number  of  university 
student  veterans  receiving  D.V.A.  allow- 
ances, 66". 

report  (with  table)  on  number  of  veterans 
receiving  education  benefits  under  Post- 
Discharge  Re-establishment  Order  dur- 
ing period  October,  1945  to  October, 
1946,  63,  64. 

assistance  to  veterans  taking  university 
training  under  Federal  rehabilitation 
program  during  1946,  915. 

increased  grants  to  veterans  taking  uni- 
versity training,  requested  by  C.C.  of  L., 
500. 
N.S.;  necessity  of  research  facilities  and 
trained  staff  stressed  at  Conference  of 
Maritime  Bureau  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 20. 
LT.S.A.:  establishment  of  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial and  Social  Medicine  as  industrial 
health  unit,  922. 

See  also  Cornell  University;  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity; Laval  University;  Montreal 
University;  University  of  Toronto. 

University  of  Toronto: 

review  of  brochure  on  union-management 
co-operation  at  Lever  Brothers  Limited, 
issued  by  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 632. 

Vacations   With   Pay: 

resolutions  adopted  by  Building,  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  I.L.O.,  at  meeting  in  Brussels, 
144;  by  Textiles  Committee  of  I.L.O., 
141. 
Canada — 

settlement   of   dispute   over   vacations   with 

pay  for  railway  employees,  1561. 
vacations  ivith  pay  for  workers  in  certain 
industries : — 

agricultural  implements,  153*6,  1537. 

brewery  products,   995,   998. 

edible  plant  products — flour  milling,  1854, 
1856;  bread  and  cake  baking,  1857, 
1859;  hiscuit  manufacturing,  1860,  1862; 
confectionery  manufacturing,  1862,  1865. 

electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  1725, 
1726. 

fishing    (salmon  trap  fishermen),  1434. 

meat   products,    1851,    1853. 

motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  1531. 

motor  vehicles,  1169. 

pulp  and  paper,  989,  994. 

radio  sets  and  parts,  1728,  1729. 

rubber  products,   1165,   1168. 

sawmill     products,      1377,      1378' — planing 
mill,    sash    and    door    industry,     1382; 
wooden   furniture   industry,    1385.   1387. 
resolution  adopted  by  C.C.  of  L.,  1581. 
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Vacations  with  Pay — Con. 

two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay  for  ail 
employees  under  government  control, 
requested  by  T.  and  L.C.,  496;  remarks 
of  Minister  of  Labour,  498;  resolution 
adopted  at  convention  of,  1574. 

Alita.:  provisions  of  Holidays  with  Pay  Order 
No.  5,  under  Labour  Act,  1333;  amend- 
ments to  Holidays  with  Pay  Order  No. 
6,  under  Labour  Act,  1682;  application 
of  order  to  all  workers  recommended 
by   Federation   of   Labour,   259. 

B.C:  amended  provisions  of  Annual  Holidays 
Act    (1946),   1018. 

Man.:  provisions  of  Vacations  with  Pay  Act, 
1020,  1335;  Winnipeg  employees  to 
close  simultaneously  for  holidays,  917. 

Ont.:  amendments  in  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  841,  842; 
amendment  in  Act  re  flower,  fruit  and 
vegetable   growers,    1186. 

Sask.:  regulations  under  Annual  Holidays  Act 
(1944),  846;  amendments  in  Act,  1493; 
amendments  in  Minimum  Wage  Act  re 
pay  for  public  holidays,  1492. 

United  Kingdom:  increase  in  number  of  pub- 
lic holidays  with  pay  for  farm  workers 
in  England  and  Wales,  1892;  provisions 
of  Holidays  Order  governing  minimum 
rates  and  holidays  for  restaurant  work- 
ers, 1346;  agreement  for  public  holidays 
with  pay  in  building  and  civil  engineer- 
ing contracting   industries,    1414. 

U.S.A.:  paid  vacations  and  sick  leave  in  1945- 
46,  1602;  advantages  of  plant-wide 
vacations  in  factories  and  shops,  920; 
provision  of  new  agreement  in  coal 
mines,  1100;  clothing  workers  receive 
simultaneous  vacation  period,  1100;  one- 
year  vacation  with  pay  after  ten  years' 
service,  granted  by  small  manufacturing 
firm,  1758. 
See  also  Holidays. 

Vehicles : 

See  Highways:  Motor  Vehicles;  Trans- 
portation. 

Veterans : 

Canada — - 

review  of  manpower  situation  in  1946 
(with  chart  and  tables),  648. 

obligation  of  veteran  students  in  United 
States  to  return  to  Canada  on  gradua- 
tion, for  employment,  771-72. 

progress  under  Veterans  Rehabilitation  Act, 
915. 

report  (with  tables)  on  use  of  rehabilitation 
aids,  N.E.S.  offices,  and  activities  under 
Veterans'  Land  Act,  63,  64. 

tabular  report  on  number  of  university 
student  veterans  receiving  D.V.A. 
allowances,   65. 

provisions  of  Veterans  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Loans  Act,   214-15.  . 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation  issues  memoran- 
dum on  reinstatement  of  war  veterans, 
915. 

survey  of  professional  openings — future 
employment  opportunities  for  univer- 
sity-trained  personnel,    1093. 

unemployment  insurance  contributions  and 
benefits  for  veterans,  1812. 

amendment  in  Immigration  Act  re  admit- 
tance of  dependants,  1327. 

establishment  and  functions  of  inter-depart- 
mental advisory  committee  on  veterans' 
dependants  overseas,  559. 


Veterans : — Con. 

immigration  of  Polish  veterans  to  work  on 
farms,  628. 

training  of  discharged  members  of  armed 
forces  under  C.V.T.,  66,  67,  560,  1031-33, 
1189,  1477-78. 

allocation  by  C.V.T.  of  training-on-the-job 
opportunities  as  discovered  by  N.E.S., 
120. 

use  made  by  veterans  of  C.V.T.  plan,  1756. 

veterans  urged  to  complete  C.V.T.,  915. 

results  of  New  Brunswick  survey  on  veter- 
ans' training  plan  for  employment,  65. 

rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Committees, 
386. 

training  of  women  veterans — statement  of 
Supervisor  of  Women's  Training,  C.V.T., 
at  conference  of  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council,  856. 

re-establishment  of  ex-service  women  in 
western  provinces,  384. 

assistance  of  Canadian  Corps  of  Commis- 
sionaires in  rehabilitation  of  older 
veterans.  630. 

assistance  to  vocational  schools  under  Do- 
minion-provincial agreement,  1478. 

proceedings  of  conference  of  Vocational 
Training  Advisory  Council,  854. 

booklet  on  Vocational  and  P  re-Matriculation 
Training  of  Canada's  Veterans,  issued 
by  Department  of  Labour,  914. 

increased  grants  to  veterans  taking  univer- 
sity or  vocational  training  requested  by 
C.C.  of  L.,  500. 
U.S.A.:  Courts  rule  on  veterans'  re-employ- 
ment rights,  493;  veteran  and  civilian 
amputees  organize  for  "self-help",  623; 
musical  instruction  as  an  aid  in  rehab- 
ilitation of  veterans,  1250;  full  pro- 
tection for  job  rights  of  veterans  by 
■C.I.O.,  1776. 

See  also  Polish  Veterans. 

Veterans    Affairs,    Department    of: 

co-operation  with  Citizens'  Committees,  386. 

issues  statement  on  functions  of  Canadian 
Corps  of  Commissionaires,  630. 

transfer  of  training  from  C.V.T.  to  D.V.A. 
discussed  at  conference  of  Vocational 
Training  Advisory  Council,  1671;  re- 
marks of  Brigadier  Lyon,  Assistant 
Director,  C.V.T.,  1672. 

statements  by  officials  at  conference  of 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council, 
855. 

tabular  report  on  number  of  university 
student  veterans  receiving  D.V.A. 
allowance,  65. 

Veterans    Business    and    Professional    Loans 
Act: 

provisions,    214-15. 

Veterans   Insurance: 

Canada — 

provisions  of  Act,  387. 

Veterans  Land  Act: 

provisions,  559. 

report   (with  table)   on  activities  under  Act 

during  period  October,  1945  to  October 

1946,  64. 
applications  for  benefits  under  Act,  559. 
rehabilitation  work  of  Citizens'  Committees, 

386. 
amendments    to    Act   recommended   by  C  C. 

of  L.,  500,  1585. 
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Veterans   Rehabilitation   Act: 

progress  under  Act,  915. 

Vocational    Education : 

N.S.— 

provisions    of    Vocational    Education    Act, 
1332;  activities  under  Act  in  1946,  1091. 
Ont.:   amendments  in  Act,  842. 
Sask.:    amendment    in    Vocational    Education 
Act,  1493. 
See    also    Canadian    Vocational    Training; 
Vocational   Training. 

Vocational   Guidance : 

U.S.A.— 

policy  of   federal  financial   aid,  920. 

Vocational  Schools: 

See  Schools. 

Vocational    Training: 

recruitment  and  training  of  workers  in  con- 
struction industry,  recommended  by 
Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works  Committee  of  I.L.O.,  at  meet- 
ing in   Brussels,   143. 

resolution  adopted  by  I.L.O.  Industrial 
Committee  on   Coal  Mining.   1119. 

training  facilities  for  textile  workers  recom- 
mended by  Textiles  Committee  of 
I.L.O. ,  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  141. 

recommendations   of   sub-committee   adopted 
at     meeting     of     I.L.O.     committee     on 
Petroleum,  315. 
Canada — 

re-organization   of  training  centres,   1477. 

number  of  veterans  receiving  training  under 
Veterans'  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1946, 
915. 

enrolment  of  veterans  in  vocational  training 
and  pre-matriculation  courses,  213,  558. 

assistance  to  vocational  schools  under 
Dominion-provincial  agreement,  1478. 

functions  of  Citizens'  Committees  re  train- 
ing of  veterans,   386. 

booklet  on  Vocational  and  Pre-Matriculation 
Training  of  Canada's  Veterans,  issued 
by  Department  of  Labour,  914. 

increased    grants    to    veterans    taking   voca- 
tional training  requested  by  C.C.  of  L., 
500. 
N.S.:   provisions  of  Vocational  Education  Act, 

1332. 
LT.S.A.:   vocational  rehabilitation  for  civilians, 
561. 

See  also  Canadian  Vocational  Training; 
Vocational  Education. 

Vocational    Training    Advisory    Council: 

appointments,  212. 
eighth  meeting.  854-57. 
conference,   1670. 

Voting : 

See  Elections. 

Wages : 

recommendations  of  Building,  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
I.L.O.  at  meeting  in  Brussels,  144. 

resolution  of  sub-committee  adopted  at 
meeting  of  I.L.O.  Committee  on 
Petroleum,  314. 


Wages — Con. 

resolution    on    guaranteed   wage,    fair    wage 
and    equal    pay,    adopted    by    Textiles 
Committee  of  I.L.O.  at  meeting  held  in 
Brussels,    140-41. 
Canada — 

wage  rates  in  certain  industries: — 
agricultural   implements.    1532. 
brewery  products,  994,  996. 
edible  plant  products — flour  milling  bread 
and    cake    baking,    biscuit    and    confec- 
tionery manufacturing,   1854. 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  1722, 

1723,  1724. 
fishing,  1432,  1433,  1434,  1436,  1437,  1439, 

1442. 
lumber     and     lumber     products — sawmill 
products,   planing  mill,  sash  and   door, 
and  wooden  furniture,  1374. 
meat  products,  1850. 

motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  1532. 
motor  vehicles,  1169. 
pulp  and  paper,  988. 
radio  sets   and  parts,   1727,   1728. 
rubber  products,   1164. 

increase  in  wage  rate  index  in  1946,  771. 

index  numbers  (with  table)  of  wage  rates 
in  Canada  (1939-1946),  1590;  (1939- 
1945),    130. 

wage  ceilings  for  contributions  under 
unemployment  insurance  contributions, 
69. 

report  on  national  income  and  expenditure 
issued  by  D.B.  of  S.,  1866. 

civilian  salaries  and  wages,  and  military 
pay,  (1938-1940)  as  shown  in  D.B.  of 
S.  report  on  national  income,  311. 

labour  income  in  Canada  for  period  Jan- 
uary, 1946  to  April,  1947,  1262;  in 
June,   1947,   1528. 

report  (with  charts  and  tables)  on  post- 
Avar  trend  of  real  and  money  earnings 
in  manufacturing,  949-53. 

wage  rates  in  the  construction  and  steam 
railway  industries    (1946),  890-92. 

annual  review  of  employment  and  payrolls 
(1946),   1529. 

increase  in  farm  wage  rates,  912. 

text  of  award  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  P. 
McTague  in  meat  packing  dispute,  1792. 

"open-end  wage  clanse",  wage  changes,  holi- 
day pay,  etc.,  provided  under  agree- 
ments in  clothing  and  rubber  indus- 
tries, 1411. 

pay  basis  of  coal  miners  described  in  report 
of  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  304,  306. 

decisions  of  N.W.L.B.  re  wage  increases  and 
income   tax  deductions,   6. 

provisions  of  Act  respecting  the  Hudson 
Bav  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, 
1326. 

C.C.  of  L.— statement  of  wage  policy,  630; 
legislative  recommendations,  499; 
remarks  of  Pat  Conroy,  501;  of  A.  R. 
M©sher,  501;  of  Hon.  Humphrey 
Mitchell,  501;  urges  adjustment  of  sub- 
standard wage  schedules  in  government 
establishments,  1585;  resolution  on  wage 
policy,  1581. 

resolution  adopted  at  convention  of  T.  and 
L.C.,  1574. 
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Wages — Con. 

Alta.:  provisions  of  new  Labour  Act  govern- 
ing wage  collection,  836,  843,  844; 
recommendation  of  Federation  of 
Labour,  259. 

B.C.:  new  section  under  Semi-monthly  Pay- 
ment of  Wages  Act    (1939),  101®. 

N.S.:  coal  miners  granted  wage  increase, 
1753;  amendment  in  Nova  Scotia  Rail- 
way Act,  1332. 

Sask.:  amendment  in  Workmen's  Wage  Act, 
1493. 

United  Kingdom.:  ratification  of  I.L.O.  con- 
vention governing  statistics  of  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  1123;  new  wage 
scales  for  merchant  seamen  provided 
under  agreements  negotiated  by 
National  Maritime  Board,  633;  pro- 
visions of  Wages  Regulation  Order  gov- 
erning minimum  rates  for  restaurant 
workers,  1346;  appointment  of  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  wage  structure 
of  cotton  weaving  industry,  8. 

Switzerland:  ratification  of  I.L.O.  convention 
governing  minimum  wage  fixing 
machinery,    1123. 

U.S.A.:  PortaHo-Portal  Pay  Act  signed  by 
President  Truman,  777;  shipbuilding 
company  required  to  pay  for  "portal" 
time,  921;  claims  for  collection  of 
portal-to-portal  pay,  8;  recommenda- 
tions of  economic  report  delivered  by 
President  Truman  to  Congress,  512; 
earnings  regain  wartime  peak,  635; 
high  level  of  earnings,  921;  final  report 
on  guaranteed  wage  plans,  281;  trends 
in  urban  wage  rates  and  their  purchas- 
ing power  during  war  and  post-war 
periods,  8;  federal-state  cooperation  in 
enforcement  of  labour  laws,  1758;  revi- 
sion of  wage  structures  in  steel  and 
meat-packing  industries,  283;  agree- 
'  ment  reached  between  Western  Electric 

Company  and  Association  of  Communi- 
cations Equipment  Workers,  778;  vio- 
lations of  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act 
and  Public  Contracts  Act  in  1946,  778; 
report  on  collective  agreements  pro- 
viding adjustments  of  wages  to  cost  of 
living,  792;  provisions  of  new  collective 
agreements  in  coal  mines,  1099-1100; 
agreements  providing  wage  increases  in 
manufacturing  industry,  636;  discharge 
provided  for  in  incentive  wage  scheme 
for  sheet  metal  workers,  1249;  basic 
wage  rate  in  steel  industry  up  131  per 
cent  in  10'  years,  921;  wage  increases  to 
employees  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
920;  appointment  of  wage  boards  to 
recommend  revision  of  minimum  rates 
for  women  and  minors  in  hotel,  restaur- 
ant and  laundry  industries,  in  New 
York  state,  11;  high  wages  based  on 
high  productivity  advocated  by 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
10;  recommendation  of  National  Con- 
ference on  Labour  Legislation,  206; 
wages  paid  to  employees  in  central  co- 
operatives in  1945,  397;  dissolution  of 
N.W.L.B.,  and  review  of  wartime 
activities  concerning  wages,  285. 

See  also  Dismissal  Pay;  Earnings;  Guaran- 
teed Wage;  Minimum  Wages;  "Strike 
Pay." 


Wagner    Act    (U.S.A.): 

changes  in  policy  of  N.L.R.B.  re  interpreta- 
tion of  Act,  490. 

strike  to  enforce  violation  of  Act  ruled 
illegal  by  NJL.R.B.,  284. 

labour  relations  program  designed  as  basis 
for  revision  of  Act,  recommended  by 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
10. 

Walsh-Healey  Act   (U.S.A.)  : 

provisions,  1758. 

War      Appropriation      (United      Nations 
Mutual  Aid)  Act,  1943: 

administration  reviewed  in  final  report  of 
Canadian  Mutual  Aid  Board,  490. 

Wartime    Bureau    of    Technical    Personnel: 

report  on  scientific  and  professional  employ- 
ment in  1946-47,  710. 
See  also  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel. 

Wartime     Community     Centres : 

See  Community  Centres. 

Wartime    Controls : 

Canada — 

legislative    recommendation    of    C.C.    of    L., 

499. 
continuance   of   price   controls   urged   by   T. 
and   L.C.,   495. 

Wartime     Labour     Relations      Board      (Na- 
tional) : 

amendment  to  procedural  regulations,  6. 

replacement  by  proposed  Canada  Labour 
Relations   Board.  926,  938,  940. 

statistics  re  national  and  provincial  boards 
during  1946,  124-25. 
Ont.:  certification  of  foremen's  union  at 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Kapuskasing,  277. 
Sask.:  Labour  Relations  Board  has  no  status 
to  appeal  question  of  jurisdiction — 
unregistered  union  lacks  capacity  to 
appear  in  Court,  203;  order  of  Labour 
Relations  Board  quashed  on  ground  of 
suspicion  of  bias,  705;  annual  report 
of  Department  of  Labour   (1946),  770. 

Wartime     Labour    Relations     Regulations: 

consolidation  and  effective  amendments 
issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  1408. 
amendment  to  procedural  regulations  of 
W.L.R.B.  (National),  6. 

extension,  696. 

federal   administration,   772. 

statement  of  Minister  of  Labour  on  labour 
relations   legislation,   484. 

amendments  to  Regulations  re  wages  and 
collective  bargaining;  consolidation  of 
P.C.  4020;  repeal  of  Schedule  A  (war 
industries),  132;  text  of  amending 
order,  P.C.  302,  133. 

application  of  regulations  to  transport  and 
communication  agencies,  to  war  indus- 
tries and  to  other  industries  within 
provincial   jurisdiction,    842. 

present  position  with  respect  to  labour 
relations  legislation — historical  sum- 
mary of  Regulations,  940. 

review  of  legislation  enacted  in  1944.  64'2. 
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Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations — Con. 
summary   and   text  of   Industrial   Relations 
Bill  No.  338    (Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes    Investigation    Act)     designed 
to  replace  P.C.   1003,  923;   hearings  of 
House    of     Commons    Industrial     Rela- 
tions  Committee,    1102-7. 
monthly  reports  of  conciliation  proceedings, 
41,    172,   333,    535,    666,   798,    959,    1136, 
1276,  1450,  1608,  1788. 
applications   for   certification,   31,    168,   325, 
534,    660,    793,    956,    1130,    1270,    1449, 
1607,  1782. 
Man.:   enactment     of     legislation,     553;     pro- 
visions   of    Acts     to     amend    Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  Act,  1021. 
N.B.:   enactment  of  legislation,  553;    adminis- 
tration   during    1946,    1894. 
N.S.:  Court  holds  fishermen  not  employees — 

regulations  not   applicable,   381. 
Que.:  adminisitration   during   1945,   1685. 

Proceedings  Under  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations: 

Abitibi  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees,  1134,  1273 
(application   withdrawal) . 

Acadian  Lines,  Halifax,  and  employees,  535, 
799    (Board    established). 

Acadian  Lines'  Limited  (Wagner  Tours 
Limited),  Halifax,  and  employees,  536. 
799  (Board  established),  1136  (report 
of  Board,,  minority  report,  and  adden- 
dum to  report). 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (elevator  department — 
retail,  wholesale  and  department  store 
union),  42,  524  (certification),  950, 
1609    (agreement    reached). 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  No.  1  Elevator,  Van- 
couver, and  employees  (elevator 
department),   327,   660    (certification). 

Algoma  Central  Steamship  Company,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  employees,  1134,  1273 
(application   withdrawn). 

Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Arvida,  aud  employees,  327,  533 
(reasons  for   judgment). 

Aluminum  Goods  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees,  172,  334  (Board  estab- 
lished), 537,  803-807   (report  of  Board). 

Amyot  Lumber  Company,  Quebec,  and 
employees1  (freight  handlers  in  harbour 
sheds),  327,  794    (application  rejected). 

Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation  of 
Canada,  Toronto,  and  employees,  33. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Quebec,  and  employees  (freight  hand- 
lers in  harbour  sheds — Quebec  Harbour 
Workers'  Union),  327,  793  (application 
rejected) . 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Limited,  Quebec,  and  employees  (long- 
shoremen, hatchmen — Quebec  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  Nos.  1  and  2),  525, 
661    (application  withdrawn). 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  Quebec,  and  employees  (long- 
shore m  e  n — Quebec  Longshoremen's 
Union  No.  1),  661.  958  (application 
rejected),  1135    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Anticosti  Shipping  Company,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (on  Fleuris — 'Canadian  Nav- 
igators' Federation).  168  (certification). 


Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations — Con. 
Proceedings  Under  Wartime  Labour 

Relations    Regulations  : — Con. 

Anticosti  Shipping  Company,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (on  Fleuris — Canadian  Sea- 
men's Union),  1450,  1607  (representa- 
tion vote),   1783    (certification). 

Archibald  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Halifax, 
and  employees,  666,  799  (Board  estab- 
lished),   1140    (report   of   Board). 

Arctic  Ice  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  798,  1137  (agreement 
reached) . 

Arctic  Radio  Corporation  (Station  CFAR), 
Flin  Flon,  and  employees,  959,  1132 
(representation  vote),  1271  (certifica- 
tion) . 

Auger  and  Auger  Lumber  Company,  Quebec, 
and  employees  (freight  handlers  in 
harbour  sheds),  327,  793-94  (applica- 
tion rejected) . 

B.L.M.  Line,  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  and  em- 
ployees, 666,  960  (referred  to  provin- 
cial Minister  of  Labour). 

J.  B.  Baillargeon  Express  Limited,  Montreal, 
and  employees,   1608. 

Albert  G.  Baker,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,   794    (application   rejected). 

Albert  G.  Baker,  Limited,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen — Q  u  e  b  e  c 
Longshoremen's  Union  No.  I),  661,  958 
(application  rejected),  1135  (reasons 
for    judgment). 

Albert  G.  Baker,  Limited,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen,  hatchmen — 
Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2),  525,  661  (application  with- 
drawn ) . 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  (Eastern 
and  Western  areas),  Montreal,  and 
employees  (Commercial  Department), 
32    (certification). 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  (Eastern 
and  Western  areas),  Montreal,  and 
employees  (engineers),  170,  794  (rep- 
resentation  vote),    1131    (certification). 

John  Bertram  and  Sons  Company,  Limited, 
Dundas,  and  employees  (Pattern- 
makers' Association  of  Hamilton  and 
vicinity),  41,  335,  669,  670  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report). 

John  Bertram  and  Sons  Company,  Limited, 
Dundas,  and  employees  (International 
Association  of  Machinists),  42  (Board 
established),  173,  343-46  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report) . 

Biltmore  Hats  Limited,  Guelph,  and 
employees,  535,  536  (agreement 
reached). 

Borden  Company,  Limited,  Hamilton,  and 
employees,  527   (reasons  for  judgment). 

Borden  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (Spadina  Crescent,  Howard 
Park,  Greenwood  Avenue  and  North 
Toronto  plants),  328,  534  (reasons  for 
judgment). 

G.  Bouchard,  Quebec,  and  employees  (freight 
handlers  in  harbour  sheds),  327,  794 
(application   rejected). 
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Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations — Con. 
Proceedings  Under  Wartime  Labour 

Relations    Regulations  : — Con. 

Branch  Lines  Limited.  Montreal,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Seamen's  Union) 
on  tankers  Pinebranch,  Elmbranch  and 
Spruceb ranch,  169  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Branch  Lines  Limited,  Sorel,  and  employees 
(Canadian  Navigators'  Federation)  on 
vessels  Elmbranch,  Firbranch,  Pine- 
Branch    and    Sprucebranch,    1450. 

Branch  Lines  Limited,  Sorel,  and  employees 
(Canadian  Seamen's  Union)  on  vessels 
Elmbranch,  Oakbranch  Firbranch,  Pine- 
Branch  and  Sprucebranch,  1133,  1607 
(representation  vote),  178©  (certifica- 
tion). 

Brandon  Woollen  Mills  Company,  Limited, 
Brandon,  and  employees,  666,  799 
(Board  established),  1140-43  (report 
of  Board  and  supplementary  report). 

Breithaupt  Leather  Company,  Limited 
(Penetang  Division),  Penetanguishene, 
and  employees,  172,  334  (Board  estab- 
lished),  537. 

Britamerican  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (marine  engineers  on  ms 
Britamerican),  1134,  1271  (certifica- 
tion). 

British  American  Oil  Company,  Limited, 
Moose  Jaw,  and  employees,  41  (agree- 
ment reached). 

British  American  Oil  Company,  Limited. 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  and 
employees,  662,  796  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment). 

British  American  Oil  Company,  Limited 
(Britamerican  Limited),  Vancouver, 
and  employees  on  vessel  Britamerica, 
1450,  1607    (certification). 

British  Columbia  Coast  and  Lakes  Barge 
and  Ferry  Service  (C.N.R.),  and 
employees  (Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild),  1137,  1276  (Board  estab- 
lished), 1451,  1628-33  (report  of  Board 
and   minority   report). 

British  Columbia  Coast  and  Lakes  Barge  and 
Ferry  Service  (C.N.R.)  and  employees 
(National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.),  798,  960 
(Board  established),  1138,  1457-60 
(report  of  Board  and  minority 
reports),   1610    (settlement  reached). 

British  Columbia  Coast  Service  (C.N.R.) , 
and  employees  (National  Association 
of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.), 
960  (Board  established),  1138,  1457-60 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  reports), 
1010   (settlement  reached). 

British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service 
(C.P.R.),  and  employees  (Canadian 
Merchant  Service  Guild),  1137,  1276 
(Board  established),  1451,  102S-33 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  report). 

British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service 
(C.P.R.),  and  employees  (National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Inc.),  798,  900  (Board  estab- 
lished), 1138,  1457-00  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  reports),  1610  (settle- 
ment reached). 


Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations : — Con. 
Proceedings  Under  Wartime  Labour 

Relations    Regulations: — Con. 

British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service 
(C.P.R.),  and  employees  (Seafarers' 
International  Union  of  North  America), 
1276,  1451   (Board  established),  1009. 

British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Service 
(C.P.R.),  Victoria,  and  employees,  326 
(representation  vote),  601  (certifica- 
tion). 

British  Columbia  Distillery  Company,  Limited, 
New  Westminster,  and  employees,  605 
(reasons  for  judgment). 

British  Columbia  Lake  and  River  Service 
(C.P.R.),  and  employees,  520,  795 
(representation  vote),  957  (certifica- 
tion). 

British  Columbia  Motor  Transportation 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  employees,  41 
(agreement  reached). 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  Dor- 
val,  and  employees  (stores  depart- 
ment), 42,  326,  531  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment). 

Broulan  Porcupine  Mines  Limited,  Pamour, 
Ont.,  and  employees,  535,  607  (Board 
established),  800,  1010-12  (report  of 
Board    and   minority   report). 

Brown  Boggs  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Limited.  Hamilton,  and  employees,  41, 
335,  669,  671    (report  of  Board). 

Buffalo  Ankerite  Gold  Mines  Limited,  South 
Porcupine,  and  employees,  535,  536 
(Board  established),  800,  1012-14 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  report). 

Bulman  Bros.  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  060,  1137  (referred  to  pro- 
vincial   Minister    of    Labour). 

P.  Burns  and  Company,  Limited;  Canada 
Coal  Limited;  Conger  Lehigh  Coal 
Company,  Limited;  Cosgrove  and  Com- 
pany, Limited;  Dibble  Coal  Company, 
Limited;  Dominion  Coal  and  Wood, 
Limited;  The  Elias  Roger  Company, 
Limited;  Empire  Hanna  Coal  Com- 
pany, Limited;  Milnes  Coal  Company, 
Limited;  Standard  Fuels  Limited; 
Toronto  Fuels,  Limited;  and  the  F.  P. 
Weaver  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees,  328,  533 
(reasons  for  judgment). 

Canada  China  Clay  and  Silica  Limited,  Kuril, 
Que.,  and  employees,  529  (reasons  for 
judgment). 

Canada  Coach  Lines  Limited,  Hamilton,  and 
employees,  661,  795  (representation 
vote),  1132   (application  rejected). 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company,  Limited, 
Weston,  and  employees,  535,  607 
(Board  established),  800,  1010  (strike 
after  award),  1014-22  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report). 

Canada  Glue  Company,  Limited,  Brantford, 
and  employees,  333,  334  (Board  estab- 
lished), 537,  609,  071  (report  of 
Board). 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  Montreal, 
and  employees  (Canadian  Lake  Sea- 
men's Union),  1134,  1450  (application 
withdrawn). 
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Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  Montreal, 
and  employees  (Canadian  Seamen's 
Union),  1133,  1135,  1272  (application 
withdrawn),  1274  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment) . 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  and 
employees  (waterfront  freight  handlers 
at  various  points  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario),  1451  (Board  established), 
1600. 

Canada  Veneers  Limited,  Saint  John,  and 
employees.  666,  709  (Board  estab- 
lished), 960,  1452-56  (report  of  chair- 
man and  members'  reports). 

Canadian  Air  Express  Limited,  and  ground 
crew  personnel  at  Dorval  and  Ottawa, 
958,  959,  1271  (certification),  1608, 
1789    (Board  established). 

Canadian  Bank  Note  Company,  Limited, 
Ottawa,  and  employees,  528  (reasons 
for   judgment). 

Canadian  Dredge  and  Dock  Company, 
Toronto,  and  employees  (marine 
engineers),  1608,  1783  (representation 
vote) . 

Canadian  Furnace  Limited,  Port  Colborne, 
and  employees,  535,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 670  (settlement  reached,  Board 
cancelled). 

•Canadian  Gypsum  Company,  Limited,  Hills- 
borough, N.B.,  and  employees,  662,  797 
(reasons  for  judgment). 

Canadian  Gypsum  Company,  Limited.  Wind- 
sor, and  employees,  169  (application 
withdrawn) . 

Canadian  Import  Company,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (freight  handlers  in  harbour 
sheds),  327,  793   (application  rejected). 

Canadian  Import  Company,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen,  hatchmen — 
Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
■and  2),  525,  661  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Canadian  Import  Company,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen — Quebec 
Longshoremen's  Union  No.  1),  661,  958 
(application  rejected),  1135  (reasons 
for   judgment). 

Canadian  Industries  Limited  (Copper  Cliff 
Works,  General  Chemicals  Division), 
Copper  Cliff,  and  employees,  176  (report 
of  Board). 

Canadian  Industries  Limited  (Nylon  Divi- 
sion), Kingston,   and   employees,   662. 

Canadian  Industries  Limited,  Nobel,  and 
employees,  333,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 668,  1143    (report  of  Board). 

Canadian  Line  Materials,  Limited,  Scarboro 
Junction,  and  employees,  42  (agree- 
ment reached). 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  employees 
(sleeping,  dining  and  parlour  car 
department),  1136,  1137  (Board  estab- 
lished), 1276,  1622-28  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report). 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Moncton,  and 
employees  (Purchasing  Department), 
795-96,  957    (certification). 
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Canadian  National  Railways,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (freight  handlers  on  Mont- 
real wharf),  798,  960  (Board  estab- 
lished), 1>137,  1277-83  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  report). 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (of  general  freight  claim 
agent  and  district  freight  claim  agent), 
794    (application  withdrawn),  795. 

Canadian  National  Railways  (Central 
Station),  Montreal,  and  employees 
restaurant),    1608,   1783    (certification). 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Quebec  and 
employees  (freight  handlers  in  harbour 
sheds),  327,  793   (application  rejected). 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (clerical  office  staff  of 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  car  equipment),  42,  169  (certi- 
fication) . 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (WI  Railway  Telegraph 
office),    958,    1131    (certification). 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  their  sub- 
sidiaries and  jointly-owned  undertakings 
and  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  Company,  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo  Railway  Company,  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
Essex  Terminal  Railway  Company,  and 
Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  employees  (Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen),  960  (Board  estab- 
lished),  1451. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway,  Esquimalt  and  Nan- 
aimo  Railway,  Quebec  Central  Railway, 
Northern  Alberta  Railways  Company, 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation 
Commission,  and  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Buffalo  Railway  Company,  and 
employees  (Railway  Association  of 
Canada),  526,  957    (certification). 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  sub- 
sidaries,  and  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  Algoma  Cental  and  Hudson 
Bay  Railway,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
Buffalo  Railway,  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Rail- 
way, and  Essex  Terminal  Railway,  and 
employees.  666.  667  (Board  estab- 
lished), 800,  960,  961-63  (report  of 
Board),   1610    (settlement   reached). 

Canadian   National   Railways: 
See  also 

British  Columbia  Coast  and  Lakes  Barge 

and  Ferry  Service. 
British  Columbia  Coast  Service. 
Charlottetown  Hotel. 
Ontario  Car   Ferry  Company,  Limited. 
Oshawa  Railway  Company. 
Prince  Arthur  Hotel. 

Canadian  National  Steamers  (Niagara.  St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto  Railway  Com- 
pany), and  employees  (engineering 
officers).  959,  1131    (certification). 
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Canadian  National  Steamships,.  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen,  hatchmen — ■ 
Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union,  Nos.  1 
and  2),  525,  661  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Canadian  National  Steamships  (Pacific),  and 
employees  (Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild),  1137,  1276  (Board  established), 
1451.  1628-33  (report  of  Board  and 
minority  report). 

Canadian  National  Steamships  (Pacific),  and 
employees  (Seafarers'  International 
Union  of  North  America),  1276,  1451 
(Board  established),  1609. 

Canadian  National  Steamships;  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships  Limited;  Cunard 
White  Star  Limited;  Manchester  Liners 
Limited;  Ocean  Dominion  Steamship 
Corporation;  County  Line  Limited; 
Canadian  Import  Company  Limited; 
Robert  Reford  Company  Limited; 
Paquet  and  Sons  Limited;  Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Limited; 
William  G.  McCauley  and  Albert  G. 
Baker  Limited,  and  employees,  525, 
661  (application  withdrawn). 
.  Canadian  National  Telegraph  Audit  Depart- 
ment, Toronto,  and  employees,  959,  1272 
(application   rejected). 

Canadian  National  Telegraphs,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (engineering  department), 
31    (certification). 

Canadian  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  employees,  41,  334 
(agreement  reached). 

Canadian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 
(Shipping  Limited,  Montreal),  and 
employees,  795,  1272  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  33  (application  rejected), 
37    (reasons   for   judgment) . 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (clerical  staff,  Edmonton), 
525,    1132     (application    withdrawn). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
employees  (communications  depart- 
ment), 798,  969  (Board  established), 
1137. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
employees  (dining,  cafe  and  buffet  car 
employees),  798,  1137  (Board  estab- 
lished),  1451. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ,and 
employees  (freight  handlers  on  Mont- 
real wharf),  798,  960  (Board  estab- 
lished), 1137,  1277-83  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  report). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  employees 
(road  train  conductors  on  western 
lines),   168    (certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Britt, 
and  employees  (coal  dock  employees), 
1451.    1609    (agreement    reached). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Little 
Crescent,  and  employees  (coal  dock 
employees),  1451,  1699  (agreement 
reached). 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Medicine 
Hat,  and  employees  (superintendent's 
office),  32    (certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (Bay  of 
Fundy  Service),  Montreal,  and  em- 
ployees (engineers  on  Princess  Helene), 
525,  794  (representation  vote),  956 
(certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (railway  con- 
ductors, Eastern  Lines),  169  (applica- 
tion  rejected). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Montreal, 
and  employees  (railway  conductors, 
Western  Lines),  169  (application 
rejected). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Moose 
Jaw,  and  employees  (clerks  in  super- 
intendent's office),  1450,  1783  (applica- 
tion  withdrawn). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Nelson, 
B.C.,  and  employees  (superintendent's 
office),    31    (certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Quebec, 
and  employees  (freight  handlers  in 
harbour  sheds),  327,  794  (application 
withdrawn). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
employees  (red  cap  porters)  in  Quebec 
district  at  Montreal  Windsor  Station, 
Montreal  West  Station,  Place  Viger 
Station,  Park  Avenue  Station,  West- 
mount  Station,  Trois  Rivieres  Station 
and  Quebec  Palais  Station,  1273,  1607. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Revel- 
stoke,  and  employees  (clerks  in  super- 
intendent's office),  169  (representation 
vote),  326    (certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Van- 
couver Station,  and  employees  (red 
cap  porters),  1134,  1272  (certification), 
1449    (application   rejected). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  Weston  and  Brandon,  and 
Fort  William  and  Kenora,  and 
employees  (clerks,  etc.,  general  accoun- 
tant's office),  526,  795  (representation 
vote),   957    (certification). 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway: 
See  also 

British       Columbia       Coast       Steamship 

Service. 
British  Columbia  Lake  and  River  Service. 
Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel. 
Cornwallis  Inn. 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (longshoremen,  hatchmen), 
525,   661    (application  withdrawn). 

Canadian  Stevedoring  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  employees  (deepsea  longshoremen 
at  ports  of  Chemainus,  Orofton,  Nan- 
aimo  and  Ladysmith),  958,  1132  (rep- 
resentation  vote).    1271    (certification). 

Canadian  Transport  Company,  Vancouver, 
and  employees  (on  tanker  Brit- 
american).  959.  1132  (representation 
vote),   1272    (application   rejected). 
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Canadian  Vickers  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  172,  334  (Board  established). 
537,  669,  673-76  < report  of  Board  and 
minority  report),  \1$%  (settlement 
reached) . 

Caribbean  Steamship  Company,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (on  North  Coaster)  662,  796, 
957  (representation  vote),  1131  (certi- 
fication),  1272    (application  rejected). 

Central  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Limited, 
Prince  Albert,  and  employees,  325 
(certification) . 

Central  Station  (Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways), Montreal,  and  employees  (res- 
taurant),   1608. 

J.  Georges  Chalifour,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,   794    (application   rejected). 

Charlevoix-Saguenay  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  employees  (on 
Jacques  C artier) ,  796,  1132  (applica- 
tion  withdrawn). 

Charlottetown  Hotel  (C.N.R.),  Charlotte- 
town,  and  employees,  32    (certification). 

Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel  (C.P.R.),  Quebec, 
and  employees  (beverage  department), 
1608. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Company,  Limited,  Freder- 
icton,  and  employees,  334  (Board  estab- 
lished), 537,  677    (report  of  Board). 

Chromium  Mining  and  Smelting  Corporation 
Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
employees,  334,  536  (Board  established), 
668,   808    (report   of   Board). 

City  Dray  Company,  Winnipeg,  and  employees, 
535,  668  (Board  established),  800, 
1144-47    (report   of    Board). 

City  Laundry  Limited,  Saint  John,  and 
employees,  666,  960  (agreement 
reached). 

City  of  Winnipeg,  and  employees,  334,  335 
(Board  established),  669,  1464  (report 
of  Board). 

City  of  Winnipeg  Hydro-Electric  System,  and 
employees,  329    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Claratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  and  employees,  170, 
331  (reasons  for  judgment),  334  (Board 
established),  335,  669,  679  (report  of 
Board). 

Clarke  Steamship  Company,  Limited.  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (Canadian  Sea- 
men's Union),  798,  1451  (agreement 
reached). 

Clarke  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employeees  (on  North 
Coaster),  661. 

Clarke  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (on  North  Voyager, 
North  Gaspe,  and  North  Shore),  661, 
957    (representation  vote). 

Clarke  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Quebec, 
and  employees  (freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds),  327,  793  (application 
rejected). 

Coal  Carriers  Corporation  Limited,  Brock- 
ville,  and  employees  (Canadian  Sea- 
men's Union),  1134,  1273  (application 
withdrawn). 
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Coal  Carriers  Corporation  Limited,  Brock- 
ville,  and  employees  (on  Coalfax) 
(National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.),  1134,  1271 
(certification). 

Coal  Valley  Mining  Company,  Limited,  Coal 
Valley,  and  employees,  170,  660  (certi- 
fication). 

Coastal  Towing  Company,  Limited,  Van- 
couver, and  certain  employees,  168 
(certification). 

Colonial  Steamships  Limited,  Sarnia,  and 
employees,  1134,  1135,  1274  (reasons 
for    judgment) . 

Con  Mines,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and 
employees    (datal),   42. 

Coniaurum  Mines  Limited,  Schumacher,  and 
employees,  535,  668  (Board  estab- 
lished), 800,  1634-36  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  report). 

Consolidated  Dredging  Company,  Limited, 
Fort  William,  and  employees  (on 
Edward  C.  Whelan  and  Lugar) ,  1134, 
1449    (certification). 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited,  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.,  and  employees,  524  (certifica- 
tion),  666,   667    (agreement   reached). 

Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  (Plant  90),  Toronto,  and 
employees,  535,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 668. 

Cornwallis  Inn  (C.P.R.),  Kentville,  and 
employees,  32    (certification). 

Corporation  of  the  Village  of  Forest  Hill, 
and  employees,  33  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment). 

County  Line  Limited,  Quebec  ,and  employees 
(longshoremen,  hatchmen),  525,  661 
(application   withdrawn). 

Crescent  Creamery  Limited,  City  Dairy 
Limited,  Modern  Dairies  Limited,  St. 
Boniface  Creamery,  Limited,  and 
Central  Dairies  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  employees,  667,  960  (agreement 
reached). 

Cub  Aircraft  Corporation  Limited,  Hamilton, 
and  employees^,  170,  333  (reasons  for 
judgment). 

S.  Cunard  and  Company,  Limited,  Halifax, 
and  employees,  667,  799  (Board  estab- 
lished), 800^01,  1147   (report  of  Board). 

Cunard  White  Star  Limited,  and  employees,. 
525,    661     (application    withdrawn). 

Davie  Shipbuilding  and  Repairing  Company, 
Limited,  Lauzon,  and  employees  (on 
Busyoee,  Chateau  and  Manoir — Cana- 
dian Seamen's  Union),  661,  1131 
(application  rejected). 

Davie  Shipbuilding  and  Repairing  Company, 
Limited,  Lauzon,  and  employees  (on 
Busyoee,  Chateau  and  Manoir — Cana- 
dian Union  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
Shipbuilders),  959,  1132,  1133  (applica- 
tion withdrawn) . 

Davie  Transportation  Company,  Limited, 
Lauzon,  Levis,  Que.,  and  employees  (on 
A.C.D.,  O.D.D.,  and  G.T.D.),  1273,  1608 
(application  rejected). 
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Delnite  Mines  Limited,  Timmins,  and 
employees,  535,  536  (Board  established) . 
801,  1636-38  (report  of  Board  and 
minority   report). 

Francis  Dinn,  Quebec,  and  employees  (freight 
handlers  in  harbour  sheds),  327,  794 
(application   rejected). 

Dominion  Electric  Protection  Company, 
Toronto,  and  employees,  358  (report  of 
I.D.I.C.). 

Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation 
Limited,  Sydney,  and  employees,  170, 
332    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Dominion  Wheel  and  Foundries  Limited,  St. 
Boniface,  and  employees,  708,  960 
(agreement  reached). 

Dorval  Airport 

See   Canadian   Air   Express. 

Driftwood  Lands  and  Timber  Limited,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  .and  employees,  795,  1132 
(application   withdrawn). 

Drumheller  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
Drumheller,  and  employees,  172,  536 
(agreement  reached). 

John  Duff  and  Sons,  Limited,  Hamilton,  and 
employees,  42,  173,  669,  679  (repor,t 
of  Board) . 

Eleven  painting  contractors,  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  and  employees,  667,  799  (agree- 
ment reached). 

Empire  Stevedoring  Company,  Vancouver, 
-and  employees  (deepsea  longshoremen 
at  Ports  of  Chemainus,  Crofton, 
Nanaimo  and  Ladysmith),  958,  1132 
(representation  vote),  1271  (certifica- 
tion) . 

Fairfield  and  Sons  Limited  (St.  James  plant), 
Winnipeg,  and  employees,  667,  799 
(Board  established),  801,  1284  (report 
of  Board). 

Familoil  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (Maxwell  Park), 
959,  1271   (certification). 

Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation 
Limited,  British  Columbia,  and 
employees,  535,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 537,  669,  680  (report  of  Board 
and   minority   report). 

Forsberg,  Finney  and  Swanson,  Con  Mine, 
Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  326  (certifica- 
tion ) . 

Foundation  Maritime  Limited.  Halifax,  and 
employees,  1133,  1783  (application 
withdrawn). 

Gayport  Shipping  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (on  Britamoil,  Britamolene, 
Britamoco,  and  Britamette) ,  32  (certi- 
fication) . 

Gelling  Engineering  Limited,  Welland,  and 
employees,   42,   538    (report   of   Board). 

General  Stevedoring.  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,  794    (application  rejected). 

Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines,  Limited, 
Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and  employees, 
42,  524  (certification),  798,  960  (agree- 
ment reached). 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the 
United   States  and  Canada,  33. 
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Great  Lakes  Lumber  and  Shipping  Limited, 
Fort  William,  and  employees,  1134, 
1273    (application  withdrawn). 

Great  West  Saddlery  Company,  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  and  employees,  41,  536 
(agreement  reached). 

Joseph  Grenier,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,  794    (application  rejected). 

Grimsby  Stove  and  Furnace  Company, 
Grimsby,  and  employees,  172,  60S 
(Board  established),  801.  1287  (report 
of  Board). 

Grosch  Felt  Shoe  Company.  Stratford,  and 
employees,  172,  334  (agreement 
reached). 

Grosvenor  Hotel,  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
employees,  662. 

Gulf  Ports  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Gulf 
Port),  795,  796,  958  (representation 
vote),   1131    (certification). 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Limited,  Toronto, 
and  employees,  334  (agreement 
reached). 

Halifax  Shipyards  Limited  (Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  plants),  and  employees,  41, 
172    (agreement  reached). 

Hansen  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  Quebec, 
and  employees  (freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds),  327,  793  (application 
rejected). 

Hindman  Transportation  Company,  Limited, 
Owen  Sound,  and  employees,  1133,  1273 
(application    withdrawn). 

Hollingcr  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Limited. 
Timmins.  and  employees,  535,  536 
(Board  established),  801,  1638-41 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  reports) . 
•  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, 
Limited,  Flin  Flon,  and  employees 
(research  department),  1133,  1449 
(certification). 

Hull  City  Transport  Limited,  Hull,  and 
employees  (drivers,  garage  workers, 
and  office  workers),  959,  1132  (repre- 
sentation vote),   1271    (certification). 

Hull  City  Transport  Limited.  Hull,  and 
employees  (bus  drivers  and  garage 
employees),  958,  959  (application  with- 
drawn), 1132  (representation  vote), 
1135,  1272  (application  rejected),  1275 
(reasons   for    judgment). 

Huxley  Cartage  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and    employees,    172.    1276. 

Imperial  Optical  Company.  Toronto,  and 
employees,    172,   335. 

Insulation  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees,  173  (Board  established), 
335,   538-39    (report  of  Board). 

Inter-Island  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Island 
Connector — Canadian  Navigators'  Fed- 
eration).  796,   1131    (certification). 

Inter-Island  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 
Montreal,  and  employees  (Canadian 
Seamen's  Uiiion),  661.  957  (representa- 
tion vote),  1272   (application  rejected). 
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Inter-Island  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Island 
Connector — Canadian  Association  of 
Maritime  Transport  Workers),  957 
(representation   vote). 

International  Fertilizer  Company,  Quebec, 
and  employees  (freight  handlers  in 
harbour  sheds),  327,  793  (application 
rejected). 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Hamilton,  and  employees,  663 
(reasons  for  judgment). 

Thos.  Jackson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  employees,  667,  1137  (agreement 
reached) . 

Kent  Lines  Limited,  Saint  John,  and 
employees  (on  Rexton  Kent),  959,  1271 
(certification). 

Keystone  Transports  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  41,  172  (agreement 
reached) . 

Kingsway  Transport  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  169  (application  rejected), 
795,   1131    (certification). 

Lake  Erie  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
Walkerville,  and  employees,  1134,  1273 
(application  withdrawn). 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association, 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
employees,  667,  1276  (agreement 
reached) . 

Lakeland  Tankers,  Limited,  Toronto,,  and 
employees  (on  Makaiceli),  1133,  1449 
(representation  vote),  1607  (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Lakeshore  Mines  Limited,  Kirkland  Lake, 
and  employees,  42  (Board  established), 
173,  80847  (report  of  Board  and  min- 
ority report) . 

Link^Belt  Limited,  Toronto,  and  employees, 
349-52  (report  of  Board  and  minority 
report) . 

Lloyd  Tankers,  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (on  Bruce  Hudson  and  Joan 
Virginia — National  Association  of  Mar- 
ine Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.),  1134, 
1450    (representation  vote). 

Lloyd  Tankers  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Seamen's  Union), 
1134,   1273    (application  withdrawn). 

Lockeport  Company  Division  (National  Sea 
Products  Limited),  Lockeport,  and 
employees,  40    (reasons  for  judgment) . 

Lounsbury  Company,  Limited,  Moncton,  and 
employees,    822    (report   of   I.D.I.C.). 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  Transport  Company, 
Limited,  and  employees  on  Rimouski, 
Jean  Brillant,  and  Metane — Canadian 
Association  of  Maritime  Transport 
Workers),  31    (certification). 

Lower  St.  Lawrence  Transport  Company, 
Limited,  Rimouski,  and  employees  (on 
Jean  Brillant,  Metane,  and  Rimouski 
— Canadian  Seamen's  Union),  959,  1133 
(application  withdrawn). 

!Macassa  Mines  Limited,  Kirkland  Lake,  and 
employees,  535,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 801,  1641-43  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  reports) . 
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Mackenzie,  White  and  Dunsmuir,  Limited,  and 
employees,  328,  532  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment). 

Magazine  Digest  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  employees,  172, 
667    (agreement  reached). 

Magdalen  Islands  Transportation  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  employees  (on 
Magdalen),  795,  796,  958  (representa- 
tion vote),  1131    (certification). 

Malartic  Gold  Fields,  Limited,  Malartic,  and 
employees,  336  (report  of  Board  and 
minority  report). 

Manchester  Liners  Limited,  and  employees, 
525,  661    (application  withdrawn). 

Manitoba  Cartage  and  Storage  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees,  334,  668  (Board 
established),  801,  1148  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report). 

Marine  Industries  Limited,  Sorel,  and 
employees,  39    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Maritime  Towing  and  Salvage  Limited,  Hali- 
fax, and  employees,  1133,  1783  (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Massey-Harris  Company,  Limited  (Toronto 
and  Brantford  plants),  and  employees, 
355   (report  of  Board). 

William  G.  McCauley,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,   794    (application  rejected). 

William  G.  McCauley,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(longshoremen,  hatchmen),  525,  661 
(application   withdrawn). 

McColl-Frontenac  Oil  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees  (on  Gyclo 
Brave,  Cyclo  Chief  and  Cyclo  Warrior), 
1273    (application    withdrawn). 

McCurdy  Supply  Company,  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees,  667,  1137  (agree- 
ment reached). 

Mclntyre  and  Taylor  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees,  535,  668  (Board  estab- 
lished), 801,  963-64   (report  of  Board). 

Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Limited,  Schu- 
macher, and  employees,  535,  536  (Board 
established),  801,  1643-45  (report  of 
Board    and   minority   report). 

McLeod  River  Hard  Coal  Company  (1941) 
Limited,  Mercoal,  and  employees  (fire- 
bosses'),   32    (certification). 

Roland  McMillan  (C.P.R.  coal  contractor), 
Winnipeg,  and  employees,  33  (repre- 
sentation vote),  326    (certification). 

McNeil  Transport  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  169  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  and  employees  (section  fore- 
man, sectionman,  and  extra  gang 
labourer — Brotherhood  of  Maintenance- 
of-Way  Employees),  525»26,  661  (certi- 
fication). 

Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees  (roundhouse  and 
shop  employees1 — Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen),  795,  957    (certification). 
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Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg,  and  employees  (Brotherhood 
of  railway  and  steamship  clerks, 
freight  handlers,  express  and  station 
employees),  169  (representation  vote), 
326     (certification). 

Modern  City  Dairy,  Sydney,  and  employees, 
41,   799    (agreement   reached). 

Municipality  of  St.  Clements,  Manitoba,  and 
employees,    334     (agreement    reached). 

J.  S.  Nairn,  Sydney,  and  employees,  798, 
1137    (agreement  reached). 

National  Cartage  and  Storage  Limited,  Win- 
nipeg, and  employees,  334,  668  (Board 
established),  802,  1151-54  (report  of 
Board    and   minority    report). 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (engineers — Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers),  957  (certifica- 
tion), 958. 

National  Harbours  Board,  Port  of  Montreal, 
and  employees  (on  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
Glenkeen  and  Glenada — Canadian  Mer- 
chant Service  Guild),  1450. 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (officers  on  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
Glenkeen  and  Glenada — Canadian  Nav- 
vigators'  Federation),  1450. 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (marine  engineers  on  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  Glenkeen  and  Glenada — 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engin- 
eers of  Canada,  Inc.),  1450. 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees1  (toll  collectors  at  Jacques 
Cartier  Bridge),  168   (certification). 

National  Harbours  Board  (grain  elevators  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  cold  storage 
plant  at  Montreal),  and  employees,  667, 
1137    (agreement  reached). 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Trans- 
port Workers),  33  (application  with- 
drawn). 

National  Harbours  Board,  Port  of  Montreal, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (yard  fore- 
men and  yardmen),  525,  793  (certifi- 
cation). 

National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (Terminal  Railway  Depart- 
ment, Port  of  Montreal),  327,  525 
(certification) . 

National  Harbours  Board,  Port  Colborne,  and 
employees,    168    (certification). 

National  Harbours  Board,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (office  clerks),  327,  794 
*  (application  rejected) . 

National  Harbours  Board,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (yard  masters,  yard  foremen 
and  yardmen — 'Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen),  525,  600  (certification), 
1137. 

National  Light  and  Power  Company,  Moose 
Jaw,  and  employees,  172,  334  (Board 
established),  537,  609,  681  (report  of 
Board). 

National  Sand  and  Material  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  employees,  1133. 
1273    (application    withdrawn). 
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National  Sea  Products  Limited,  Lockeport, 
and  employees  (Lockeport  Company 
Division),  40    (reasons  for  judgment). 

National  Sea  Products  Limited  (Maritime 
Fish  Division),  Halifax,  and  employees, 
334,  668  (Board  established),  818 
(report  of  Board). 

Newfoundland  Railway,  St.  John's,  and 
employees  (clerical  staff)  North 
Sydney,  N.S.,  525,  793  (certification), 
1009,    1789    (agreement   reached). 

Niagara  Falls  General  Hospital,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  employees,  822  (appoint- 
ment of  I.D.I.C.). 

Niagara,  St.  Catharines  and  Toronto 
Railway  Company  (Canadian  National 
Steamers),  and  employees  (engineering 
officers),   959,   1131    (certification). 

Noranda  Mines,  Limited,  Noranda,  and 
employees,  181  (strike  after  Concilia- 
tion Board  procedure),  357. 

Norman's  Transfer  Limited,  Cornwall,  and 
employees,  169  (application  with- 
drawn). 

North  American  Transport  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Huas- 
caran),  1134,  1272  (application 
rejected). 

North  Pioneer  Steamships  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,    and    employees     (on    North 
.     Pioneer),  795,  796,  958   (representation 
vote),    1131    (certification). 

North  Star  Oil  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  employees,  799,  1276. 

Northern  Alberta  Railway,  Edmonton,  and 
employees,  1783. 

Northern  Construction  Company,  and  J.  W. 
Stewart,  Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T., 
and  employees,  1134,  1607-8  (applica- 
tion  rejected). 

Northern  Electric  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees,  35  (reasons 
for  judgment),  535,  668  (Board  estab- 
lished), 802,  1288-92  (report  of  Board 
and   minority  report). 

Northland  Coal  and  Ice  Company,  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  and  employees,  334,  335 
(Board  established),  537-38,  818-19 
(report  of  Board). 

Northumberland  Ferries  Limited,  Charlotte- 
town,  and  employees,  1134,  1607  (rep- 
resentation  vote),   1783    (certification). 

Northwest  Steamships  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees,  1133,  1273  (application 
withdrawn) . 

Norton-Palmer  Hotel,  Windsor,  and  em- 
ployees, 822    (report  of  I.D.I.C.). 

Ocean  Dominion  Steamship  Corporation,  and 
employees,  525,  661  (application  with- 
drawn). 

Olympia  Wholesale,  Brandon,  and  employees, 
607.  799    (agreement  reached). 

Ontario  Oar  Ferry  Company,  Limited 
(C.N.R.),  Montreal,  and  employees  (on 
Ontario.  No.  1  and  Ontario  No.  2), 
1273,    1449    (certification). 
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Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, North  Bay,  and  employees  (bag- 
gagemen, brakemen,  yardmen,  and  yard 
foremen — Canadian  Association  of  Rail- 
waymen),  525,  661  (representation 
vote),  958    (application  rejected). 

Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, North  Bay,  and  employees  (brake- 
men,  baggagemen,  yard  foremen,  yard- 
men and  bus  operators — Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen),  525,  957 
(certification). 

Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, North  Bay,  and  employees  (Divi- 
sion No.  4,  Railway  Employees' 
Department,  AFL),  957    (certification). 

Oshawa  Railway  Company  (C.N.R.),  and 
employees,  667,  1276  (agreement 
reached). 

Ottawa  Airport 

See  Canadian  Air  Express 

Ottawa  Car  and  Aircraft  Limited,  Ottawa, 
and  employees,  352-55  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  reports),  358 
(strike  after  Conciliation  Board  pro- 
cedure) . 

Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company,  and 
employees,  175    (report  of  Board). 

Ottawa  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  and 
employees,  33    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Ottawa  Truss  Company  of  Canada,  and 
employees,  328,  532  (reasons  for  judg- 
ment). 

Pacific  Elevators  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
employees,   526,   661    (certification). 

Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
Vancouver,  and  employees  (on  Point 
Ellice  and  barge  No.  2),  796,  957 
(certification). 

Paquet  and  Sons  Limited,  and  employees,  525, 
661    (application  withdrawn). 

Parkhill  Bedding  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,   172. 

Paterson  Steamships  Limited,  Fort  William, 
and  employees  (Canadian  Seamen's 
Union),  1133,  1272  (application  with- 
drawn). 

Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines  Limited, 
South  Porcupine,  and  employees,  535, 
668  (Boa.rd  established),  802,  1646-47 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  report). 

Pearson  Lumber  Company,  Quebec,  and 
employees  (freight  handlers  in  harbour 
sheds),  327,  793  (application  rejected). 

Pelee  Shipping  Company,  Limited,  St. 
Thomas,  and  employees  (on  Pelee — 
Canadian  Seamen's  Union),  1133,  1272 
(application    withdrawn). 

Pelee  Shipping  Company.  St.  Thomas,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Seamen's  Union), 
1273,   1608    (application  withdrawn). 

Penman's  Limited,  Paris,  and  employees,  33, 
40  (reasons  for  judgment) ;  171  (reasons 
for   judgment). 

Picardy  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  employees, 
535,   799    (agreement   reached). 

Preston  East  Dome  Mines  Limited,  South 
Porcupine,  and  employees,  535,  536 
(Board  established),  802,  1647-49 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  report). 
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Prince  Arthur  Hotel  (C.N.R.),  Port  Arthur, 
and  employees  (engineer's  depart- 
ment),  1131    (certification),   1133. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Transportation  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  employees 
(Canadian  Seamen's  Union),  1133,  1272 
(application  withdrawn). 

Quebec  Central  Transportation  Company, 
Sherbrooke,  and  employees  (bus  oper- 
ators),   327,    525    (certification). 

Quebec  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company, 
Limited  (Montmorency  Division),  Que- 
bec, and  employees,  1273,  1450  (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Railway  Association  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
and  employees  of  certain  railways,  526, 
957   (certification). 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  and  employees, 
959. 

Ray-O-Vac  (Canada)  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  334,  668  (Board  established), 
669,  1460-63  (report  of  Board  and 
minority  reports). 

Ray's  Superior  Stores,  Limited,  and  Ray's 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  employees, 
667,  668  (Board  established),  669,  965- 
68    (report  of  Board). 

Robert  Reford  Company,  Limited,  and  em- 
ployees, 525,  661  (application  with- 
drawn). 

Reliance  Foundry  Company,  Limited,  Van- 
couver, and  employees,  799  (Board 
established),  802,  968  (report  of 
Board). 

Riviere-du-Loup-Tadoussac  Ferry  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  and  employees 
(officers  on  Biviere-du-Loup) ,  796,  1450 
(application    withdrawn). 

Rumford  Laundry  Limited,  Brandon,  and 
employees,  667,  960  (referred  to  pro- 
vincial Minister  of  Labour). 

Sarnia  Steamships  Limited,  Sarnia,  and 
employees,  1134,  1135,  1274  (reasons 
for   judgment). 

Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers, Limited,  Regina,  and  employees, 
326     (application    rejected). 

Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Producers  Limited, 
Regina,  and  employees,  326  (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Saskatchewan  Pool  Elevators  Limited,  and 
employees,   325    (certification). 

Saskatchewan  Pool  Terminals,  Limited,  Fort 
William,  and  employees,  326  (certifica- 
tion) . 

C.  J.  Savage,  Quebec,  and  employees  (freight 
handlers  in  harbour  sheds),  327,  794 
(application  rejected). 

Searle  Grain  Company,  Limited,  Fort 
William,  and  employees,  346  (report 
of  Board). 

Seeley  Products,  Windsor,  and  employees,  358 
(appointment  of   I.D.I.C.) . 

Seven  taxi-cab  companies  (Emile  Lanthier, 
Abraham  Livetsky,  Paramount  Service 
Enterprises  Limited,  Abe  Anderson, 
Arthur  C.  Humphries,  Samuel  Kantor, 
Harpin  Taxi  Service),  Montreal,  and 
employees,  42,  173   (report  of  Board). 
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Shell       Canadian      Tankers,      Toronto,      and 
employees     (engineer    officers — National 
Association    of    Marine    Engineers    of 
Canada,  Inc.),  1450,  1607. 
Shell     Oil     Company     of     British     Columbia 
Limited,     Vancouver,     and     employees 
(deck,     engine     room     and     steward's 
departments),  1275,  1449  (certification). 
Shell     Oil     Company     of     British     Columbia 
Limited,     Vancouver,     and     employees 
(marine   engineers),    1134,   1271    (certi- 
c  at  ion). 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
and  employees  (of  various  shipping 
companies  of  Quebec  and  Levis),  1608. 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Montreal,  and 
employees  (various  steamship  com- 
panies),  667    (agreement   reached). 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
and  employees  (steamship  companies, 
Saint  John,  N.B.),  327,  1131  (certifica- 
tion) . 

Shipping  Limited,  Montreal  (Canadian  Oil 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto),  and 
employees,  795,  1272  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Sincennes-McNaughton  Lines,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (Canadian  Lake 
Seamen's  Union),  959,  1607  (applica- 
tion rejected),  1785  (reason  for 
judgment). 

Sincennes-McNaughton  Lines,  Limited,  Mont- 
real, and  employees  (Canadian  Seamen's 
Union),  1134,  1607  (application 
rejected),  1784   (reasons  for  judgment). 

Sincennes-McNaughton  Lines,  Limited,  Mont- 
Hamilton,  and  employees,  41,  335,  669, 
682   (report  of  Board). 

Smith  Brothers  Motor  Body  Works,  Toronto, 
and  employees,  821  (appointment  of 
I.D.I.C.). 

Smith  Transport  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  170  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Snyder's  Limited,  Waterloo,  and  employees. 
664  (reasons  for  judgment),  1138 
(Board  reconvened). 

Southam  Company,  Limited,  and  H.  S. 
South  am  and  employees,  662  (reasons 
for   judgment) . 

David  Spencer  Limited,  Courtenay,  and 
employees,  530,  (reasons  for  judgment). 

David  Spencer,  Limited,  Victoria,  and 
employees,   36    (reasons  for   judgment). 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  and  employees,  1133  (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Sterling  Collieries  Company,  Limited, 
Edmonton  and  Stereo,  and  employees 
(Edmonton  Construction  Engineers 
Federal  Union  No.  216),  525,  661 
(application    withdrawn). 

Sterling  Collieries  Company,  Limited, 
Edmonton  and  Stereo,  and  employees 
(Western  Association  of  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineers,  Local  No.  7), 
32  (certification),  661,  794  (applica- 
tion rejected) . 

Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Company,  Welland,  and 
employees,  670,  682    (report  of  Board). 
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Regulations — Con. 
Proceedings  Under  Wartime  Labour 

Relations    Regulations  : — Con. 
Stovel     Company,     Limited,     Winnipeg,     and 
employees,      172,     335      (Board     estab- 
lished),     53S,       1649-50       (report      of 
Board) . 
Strong-Scott     Company,     Limited,     Winnipeg, 

and   employees,    536.  ■ 
Sullivan   Consolidated   Mines,  Limited,  Mont- 
real,   and    employees,   529    (reasons   for 
judgment),  663  (reasons  for  judgment). 

Systems  Equipment  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  334,  536  (Board  estab- 
lished), 669,  969    (report  of  Board). 

Taggarts  Service  Limited,  Montreal,  and 
employees,  170  (application  with- 
drawn) . 

Taxicab  Companies  (Emile  Lanthier,  etc.), 
Montreal,  42,   173    (report  of  Board). 

Temiscouata  Railway  Company,  Riviere  du 
Loup,  and  employees,  958,  1449  (certi- 
fication) . 

Terra  Nova  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Empire 
Gangway),  1783. 

Terra  Nova  Steamship  Company,  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Terra 
Nova),  1608,  1783  (representation 
vote). 

SS.  Texaco  Brave  Company,  Limited. 
Toronto,  and  employees  (on  Texaco 
Brave),  1273,  1607,  1786  (reasons  for 
judgment). 

SS.  Texaco  Chief  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees  (on  Texaco 
Chief),  1273-74,  1607,  1786  (reasons  for 
judgment) . 

SS.  Texaco  Warrior  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  employees  (on  Texaco 
Warrior).  1274,  1607,  1786  (reasons  for 
judgment) . 

Thermoid  Mould  and  Tool  Works,  Welland, 
and  employees,  41,  173,  (Board  estab- 
lished), 335,  1154  (report  of  Board, 
supplemental  report,  and  interim 
report). 

Toronto  Broadcasting  Company  (Station 
CKEY),  Toronto,  and  employees,  173 
(agreement    reached). 

Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway,  and 
employees,  536,  667  (agreement 
reached) . 

Toronto  Terminals  Railway  Company,  To- 
ronto, and  employees  (restaurant). 
1133,  1271  (representation  vote,  1440 
(certification) . 

Township  of  Tisdale,  South  Porcupine,  and 
employees  (general  workers),  41,  173 
(agreement  reached). 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (air  engineers),  1450,  1783 
(application  rejected). 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  and  employees 
(Canadian  Air  Pilots'  Association), 
1789. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (pursers-stewards),  1783. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines.  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (stewardesses.  Toronto 
Branch),  794  (application  withdrawn), 
795 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees  (stewardesses).  1783. 
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Transit  Tankers  and  Terminals  Limited,  Mon- 
treal, and  employees  (Canadian  Sea- 
men's Union),  793   (certification),  1276. 

Transit  Tankers  and  Terminals  Limited, 
Montreal,  and  employees  (on  Transoay, 
Transtream,  Transriver  and  Trans- 
lake — Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild),  1784. 

Tuckett  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  Hamil- 
ton, and  employees,  526  (reasons  for 
judgment). 

Twelve  coal  distributing  companies,  Toronto, 
and  employees,  328. 

Union  Cab  Company,  Limited,  Sudbury,  and 
employees,  822. 

Union  Gas  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Chatham,  and  employees  (National 
Union  of  Natural  Gas  Workers,  Local 
2),  534    (reasons  for  judgment). 

Union  Gas  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Chatham,  and  employees  (National 
Union  of  Natural  Gas  Workers,  Locals 
1,  2  and  3),  536  (Board  established), 
669,  970-77    (report  of  Board). 

Union  Steamships  Limited,  and  employees 
(Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild), 
1137,  1276  (Board  established),  1451, 
1628-33  (report  of  Board  and  minority 
report). 

Union  Steamships  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Seamen's  Union), 
661,  794    (application  rejected). 

Union  Steamships  Limited,  and  employees 
(National  Association  of  Marine  En- 
gineers of  Canada,  Inc.),  798,  960 
(Board  established),  1138,  1457-60  (re- 
port of  Board  and  minority  reports), 
1610    (settlement   reached). 

Union  Steamships  Limited,  and  employees 
(Seafarers'  International  Union  of 
North  America),  1276,  1451  (Board 
established),    1609. 

United  Gas  Company  of  Canada  Limited, 
Chatham,  and  employees,  328. 

United  Grain  Growers  Terminals,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  employees  (Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
Local  882),  327,  660    (certification). 

United  Grain  Growers  Terminals,  Vancouver, 
and  employees  (United  Grain  Elevator 
Workers'  Union,  Local  501),  326-27, 
525    (certification),    960. 

United  Towing  and  Salvage  Company,  Limi- 
ted, Montreal,  and  employees  (Canadian 
Seamen's  Union),  799,  1451  (Board 
established),  1609. 

United  Towing  and  Salvage  Company,  Limi- 
ted, Montreal,  and  employees  (National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Inc).  1608. 

Universal  Fruit  Company,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  172,  960  (agreement 
reached) . 

Upper  Canada  Mines  Limited,  Dobie,  Ont., 
and  employees.  536,  537  (Board  estab- 
lished). 802,  1650-53  (report  of  Board 
and  minority  report). 

Upper  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Seamen's  Union), 
1133,  1272   (application  withdrawn). 
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Upper  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Toronto,  and  employees 
(National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.),  795,  958 
(representation  vote),  1132  (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Arthur  Vaillancourt,  Quebec,  and  employees 
(freight  handlers  in  harbour  sheds), 
327,  794    (application  rejected). 

Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Company, 
Vancouver,  and  employees,  172,  335 
(Board  established),  538,  977-81  (re- 
port of  Board  and  minority  report). 

Vancouver  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  Van- 
couver, and  employees,  169  (application 
rejected) . 

Various  railway  companies: 

See    Canadian    National    Railways;     Cana- 
dian    Pacific    Railway    Company,    etc. 

Various  steamship  companies  (Snipping 
Federation  of  Canada),  Montreal,  and 
employees,    667     (agreement    reached). 

Victoria  Tile  and  Brick  Supply  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  employees, 
328. 

Wagner   Tours 

See  Acadian  Lines  Limited. 

William  Waldie  and  Sons,  Limited,  Castlegar, 
B.C.,  and  employees  (on  Eleco  the 
Second),   32    (certification). 

Frank  Waterhouse  Company,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (Canadian  Merchant  Service 
Guild,  Inc.),  334    (agreement  reached). 

Frank  Waterhouse  and  Company,  Limited, 
and  employees  (Canadian  Merchant 
Service  Guild),  1137.  1276  (Board  es- 
tablished), 1451.  1628-33  (report  of 
Board  and  minority  report) . 

Frank  Waterhouse  and  Company,  Limited, 
and  employees  (National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada.  Inc.),  798. 
960  (Board  established),  1138,  1457-60 
(report  of  Board  and  minority  reports), 
1610   (settlement  reached). 

Weidman  Brothers  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  173    (agreement  reached). 

Welland  Vale  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Catharines,  and  employees,  42  (agree- 
ment reached). 

Welton-Malmgren  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  employees,  334, 
536   (agreement  reached). 

Western  Canadian  Greyhound  Lines,  Limited, 
Calgary,  and  employees,  173  (agreement 
reached). 

Western  Rawhide  and  Harness  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  St.  Boniface,  and 
employees,  42    (agreement  reached). 

Westward  Shipping  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
employees  (on  Standard  Service  and 
B.C.  Standard),  1272  (representation 
vote),  1273,  1449    (certification). 

Wheat  City  Dairy,  Brandon,  and  employees, 
334,  536    (agreement  reached). 

Winnipeg  Electric  Company,  Winnipeg,  and 
employees,  173  (agreement  reached). 

Wonder  Bakeries,  Limited,  Ideal  Bakery, 
Toronto,  and  employees  (Greenwood 
Ave.  Depot),  328,  531. 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company 
(Canadian  Division),  St.  Catharines, 
and  employees,  33,  38  (reasons  for 
judgment),  170  (reasons  for  judgment). 
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Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board: 

resignation   of   Mr.    Donald   Gordon,   chair- 
man, 487. 
annual  report    (1946),  598. 

Welding: 

Alta.— 

amendment  in  Welding  Act,  839;  (provisions 
of   new   Labour   Act    (consolidation   of 
Labour  Welfare  Act,  etc.),  837,  843. 
See   also   Industrial   Welfare;    Public  Wel- 
fare. 
Welfare : 

See  Industrial  Welfare. 

Western  Electric   Company: 

agreement    with    Association    of    Communi- 
cations Equipment   Workers,  778. 
Weston,    George,    Limited : 

pension  plan,   1501. 

White  Collar  Workers: 

U.S.A.— 

trade   union   membership,   637. 

Wholesale    Associations : 

U.S.A.— 

progress   of   wholesale   co-operative   associa- 
tions in  1945,  396. 

Wholesale    Prices : 

See  Prices. 

Window    Cleaners : 

Canada — 

window  cleaners'   code    prepared   by  Cana- 
dian  Standards   Association,   775. 

Women    in    Employment: 

resolution  adopted  by  I.LjO.  Industrial  Com- 
mittee on  Inland  Transport,  1122. 

Canada — 

effect  of  1947  income  tax  rate  on  net  com- 
bined incomes  of  working  couples,  293- 
97 — position  in  United  Kingdom  and 
U.S.A.,  294;  summary  of  new  tax  posi- 
tion, 295;  effects  of  war  on  employed 
women,  295;  current  labour  market 
conditions  for  women,  296. 
admission  of  Polish  girls  from  Europe  for 
employment  in  mills  of  Dionne  Spinning 
Mill  Company,  629,  1412. 

Alta.:  new  regulations  under  Government 
Liquor  Control  Act,  60. 

Ont.:  provision  of  new  minimum  wage  order 
governing  women  workers  under  scope 
of  Minimum  Wage  Act,  697. 

United  Kingdom:  provisions  of  Factories 
(Hours  of  Employment  in  Factories 
Using  Electricity)  Order  (1947),  1413; 
appeal  for  women  workers  to  reduce 
labour  shortages,  918;  decrease  in  num- 
ber of  industrial  accidents  during  1945, 
151;  Committee  appointed  to  study 
•two-shift  systems,  recommends  amend- 
ments in  Employment  of  Women  and 
Young  Persons  Act    (1936),  1268. 

U.S.A.:  post-war  turnover  of  women  workers 
in  manufacturing  industry,  637;  ap- 
pointment of  wage  boards  to  recom- 
mend revision  of  minimum  rates  for 
women  and  minors  in  hotel,  restaurant 
and  laundry  industries,  in  New  York 
state,  11;  eight-hour  day,  48-hour  week 
recommended  at  National  Conference  on 
Labour  Legislation,  207;  legislation 
governing  women  employed  in  domestic 
service,  factories,  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants, in  New  York  state,  285-86. 


Woods  Workers: 

movement  of  farmers  from  Canada  to  assist 
in  woods  operations  in  United   States, 
1764. 
Canada — 

employment  of  woods  workers  from  dis- 
placed persons'  camps,  1245,  1407. 

Work    Injuries: 

See  Accidents. 

Worker   Security: 

See   Social   Security. 

Working   Conditions: 

See  Conditions  of  Employment. 

Working  Parties: 

United  Kingdom — 

survey  of  major  industries  by  tripartite 
working  parties — recommendations  for 
increasing  efficiency  in  _  the  pottery, 
cotton,  boot  and  shoe,  hosiery  and  furn- 
iture industries,  154-58. 

"Working  Wives": 

Canada — 

working  wives,  their  income  and  the  new 
income    tax,    293  97. 

Workmen's    Compensation : 

Canada — 

provisions  of  Government  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  1326. 
fatal      industrial      accidents      during     first 
quarter    of    1947    as    reported    by    pro- 
vincial boards,  766. 
analysis    of    1946    fatalities    by    industries, 

causes,  etc.,  472. 
summary    of    1947    edition    of    Workmen's 
Compensation  in  Canada,  a  Comparison 
of  Provincial  Laws,  1265. 
summary     of     1947     edition     of     Provincial 

Labour  Standards,   1266. 
increased   benefits  recommended  by  C.C.  of 
L.,  1582. 

Alta.:  new  orders  under  Act,  696-97;  amend- 
ments in  Act,  380,  839;  application  of 
Public  Service  Pension  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  1024;  recommendations  of  Fed- 
eration of  Labour,  259. 

B.C.:  annual  report  of  Board  (1946),  1087; 
workman's  widow's  claim  against  the 
CroAvn  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  1339. 

Man.:  annual  report  of  Board  (1946).  910; 
legislative  resolution  defeated,  1023. 

N.B.:   annual  report  of  Board   (1946),  768. 

N.S.:  amendments  in  Act,  1091;  1331;  annual 
report  of  Board    (1946),  767. 

Ont.:  revised  regulations  under  Act,  60-61; 
regulations  under  Act  providing  for 
establishment  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  Superannuation  Plan,  1025; 
increased  benefits  under  Act,  839; 
workmen's  compensation  as  a  factor  in 
industrial  costs — memorandum  issued 
by  I.A.P.A..  557;  annual  report  of 
Board    (1946).  1088. 
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Workmen's  Compensation — Con. 

Que.:  amendments  in  Act  respecting  indus- 
trial diseases  urged  in  legislative  resolu- 
tion, 1490;  other  amendments,  1487; 
new  regulation  under  Act,  1683;  report 
of  Commission  (1945),  1688,  (1944), 
117;  report  of  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene   (1941-43),  1664. 

Sask.:  amendment  in  Blind  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  (1945),  1492;  amend- 
ments in  Workmen's  Compensation 
(Accident  Fund)  Act,  1492;  annual 
report  of  Board  (1946),  910;  brakes- 
man's widow  loses  claim  against  railway 
company,    1342. 

Australia:  policy  of  Joint  Coal  Board  estab- 
lished to  administer  measures  to  remedy 
conditions  in  coal  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  1416;  resolution  adopted 
by  Conference  of  Commonwealth  and 
state  labour  ministers,  1822. 

United  Kingdom:  appointment  of  Committee 
on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Dis- 
eases, 776;  compensation  for  industrial 
injuries — alternative  remedies  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  action  for 
damages  considered  by  Committee  on 
Alternative  Remedies,  159-62. 

U.S.A.:  expansion  of  legislation,  1099;  recom- 
mendations of  National  Conference  on 
Labour  Legislation,  206;  amended  legis- 
lation in  state  of  Kentucky,  62;  inclu- 
sion of  domestic  workers  under  law  in 
New  York  state,  285. 

See  also  Legal  Decisions. 


Works   Committees: 

See  Labour-Management  Co-operation; 
Labour-Management  Production  Com- 
mittees. 

World    Calendar: 

Canada — 

adoption  of  perpetual  world  calendar 
recommended  by  C.C.  of  L.,  500. 

World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions: 

proposed  affiliation  of  German  trade  unions 
discussed  at  fifth  Inter-zonal  Confer- 
ence of  Trade  Unions,  1777. 

relations  with  I.L.O.,  1595. 

continued  support  of  C.I.O.,  1776. 

legislative  recommendation  of  C.C.  of  L., 
499;  report  of  C.  H.  Millard  to  con- 
vention  of,   1584. 

Young  Workers: 

See  Juvenile  Employment;  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training. 

Youth     Employment     and    Training: 

protection  of  young  workers  urged  by 
I.L.O.  Industrial  Committee  on  Inland 
Transport,  1122. 

Canada — 

functions  of  Community  Youth  Placement 
Centres  established  by  N.E.S.,  642. 

Man.:  amendments  in  Highway  Traffic  Act  re 
minimum  age  of  farm  truck  and  speed 
tractor  drivers,  and  chauffeurs,  1023. 

U.S.A.:  liability  of  juvenile  workers  to 
machine  accidents,  1248. 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


In  a  New  Year's  message 
New  Year's  to    the    people    of    Canada, 

message  of  Hon.    Humphrey    Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Minister    of    Labour    said: 

Labour  "The  termination  of  a  war 

generally  has  meant  eco- 
nomic and  social  disorganization.  When  World 
War  II  was  brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
we  could  not  expect  that  Canada  would  avoid 
the  difficulties  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  a  gigantic  conflict.  By  participation  in 
the  war  alone,  we  would  have  been  faced  with 
a  period  of  re-settlement  but  war  also  pro- 
duces upheaval  in  the  human  mind  which  adds 
to  the  problems  that  must  be  met  on  the  path 
back  to  peace.  This  personal  and  material 
dislocation  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country, 
nor  to  any  one  class.   It  affects  all. 

"Considering  what  we  may  have  expected 
in  the  way  of  post-war  problems,  I  feel  that 
we  have  come  through  the  first  sixteen  months 
much  better  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"Reconversion  has  moved  with  expedition, 
and  the  employment  situation  is  remarkably 
good,  confounding  the  pessimists  who  pro- 
phesied widespread  idleness.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  reports  from  a  large  group  of  em- 
ployers show  employment  this  year  was  over 
forty-^five  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939.  In 
the  manufacturing  industries,  the  increase  is 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  and  in  logging  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

"We  are  further  fortified,  of  course,  by 
having  the  protection  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance against  particular  situations  of  temporary 
unemployment.  Before  the  war  we  had  built 
up  no  social  measure  of  this  kind. 
79014— 1£ 


"Without  being  too  optimistic,  one  may 
look  to  1947  with  confidence.  Apart  from 
seasonal  setbacks  which  were  to  be  expected 
in  late  1946,  the  general  level  of  employment 
shows  no  tendency  to  drop.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  factors  which  should  make  for  a 
continuance  of  the  present  level.  We  still 
have  many  shortages  which  can  be  overcome 
only  by  intensive  production. 

"Since  V-J  Day,  Canada's  economy  has  had 
to  re-absorb  into  peacetime  civilian  occupa- 
tion nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  half  a  million  war  workers. 
This  task  has  been  carried  through  almost  to 
completion,  which  is  another  exemplification 
of  the  resiliency  of  the  Canadian  people  and 
particularly  the  good  common  sense  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  everyone  that 
goodwill  in  industry  may  be  in  abundant 
evidence  throughout  1947,  so  that  Canada 
may  hold  in  peacetime  the  industrial  gains 
she  made  during  the  war. 

"If  this  ambition  is  realized,  I  feel  sure 
that  each  and  every  Canadian  will  enjoy  in  a 
material  sense  the  happy  New  Year  which  I 
wish  to  one  and  all." 

Canadian  labour  leaders  in 
New  Year's  their   New  Year's  messages 

messages  made  pleas  for  the  develop- 

of  labour  ment     of     social     security 

leaders  through     the      co-operative 

efforts  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  organized  groups  of  citizens. 
Mr.  Percy  R.  Bengough,  President  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
stated:     "To    win    the    war,    we    all    pulled 
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together;  and  if  we  all  desire  a  worthwhile 
peace  and  happiness,  we  can  have  it  with  a 
little  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  all." 

Mr.  A.  R.  Mosher,  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Congress  of  Labour,  expressed  a  similar 
thought  when  he  said:  "Let  us  then  enter 
upon  the  New  Year  with  a  determination  to 
do  whatever  we  can  as  individuals  and  groups 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  This  will  involve  the  elimination  of 
those  principles  and  practices  which  prevent 
the  fullest  production  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  required  for  the 
highest  human  happiness  ..." 

Mr.  Gerard  Picard,  General  President  of  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederion  of  Labour, 
declared  that  "in  1947,  the  C.C.CX.  will  pursue 
its  social  mission  with  renewed  energy.  It  will 
continue  to  make  known  its  doctrine  and  its 
plan  of  action,  and  hopes  to  be  better  under- 
stood by  working  people,  employers  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  C.C.C.L.  wants  social 
peace  and  respect  for  social  justice." 

Mr.  Bengough  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  labour  towards  work  stoppages 
during  the  coming  year,  that  "organized 
labour  does  not  anticipate  and  certainly  does 
not  desire  any  stoppages  of  work.  It  can  be 
taken  for  granted,"  he  continued,  "that  work- 
ing people  .  .  .  quit  work  because  of  a 
grievance  serious  enough,  in  their  opinion, 
to  stop  working  and  pass  up  an  urgently 
needed  pay  cheque.  It  can  also  be  taken  for 
granted,"  he  said,  "that  a  quiet,  sensible  dis- 
cussion around  the  table  before  the  strike, 
instead  of  after  the  strike,  would  have  saved 
both  the  employers  and  employees  and  pos- 
sibly a  lot  more  citizens  a  lot  of  grief,  worry 
and  bad  feelings." 

He  asserted  that  Canadian  workers,  although 
proud  of  their  country,  "are  not  completely 
satisfied  for  the  reason  that  most  of  them  live 
in  insecurity  .  .  .  Unemployment  insurance 
does  not  go  far  in  paying  bills  with  present 
costs."  He  urged  that  provision  be  made  for 
health  insurance  and  old-age  retirement  funds. 
"Social  security  is  the  sure  antidote  for  social 
unrest,  and  the  antidote  for  industrial  strife 
is  the  orderly  process  of  negotiation  and  col- 
lective agreements."  Concluding,  Mr.  Ben- 
gough said:  "Teamwork  for  peace,  and  the 
development  of  Canada;  full  production;  jobs 
and  security;  are  the  best  objectives  for 
Canada  in  1947." 

Mr.  Mosher  claimed  that  "we  now  must 
apply  to  the  problems  of  production  and 
distribution  the  same  qualities  of  foresight, 
planning  and  devotion  which  united  the 
nations  during  the  war  .  .  .  Mankind  must 
achieve  a  new  sense  of  unity,  of  tolerance,  of 
good  will     .    .     .    Above  all,  there  must  be  a 


willingness  to  put  aside  selfish,  personal  pre- 
judices for  the  sake  of  the  common  good." 
Mr.  Mosher  indicated  some  of  the  weaknesses 
in  the  present  economic  system  and  urged 
Canadians  to  strive  for  "improved  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  world's  affairs."  In  conclusion, 
he  sounded  a  hopeful  note.  "In  the  light  of 
what  humanity  has  achieved  in  the  past, 
despite  failure,  frustration  and  tragedy,  there 
still  remains  the  capacity  to  march  onward 
and  upward  towards  the  realization  of  our 
highest  hopes  and  aspirations." 

Mr.  Picard,  in  a  similar  vein  said:  "At  the 
beginning  of  1947,  let  us  look  to  the  future 
with  confidance,  and  may  men  of  good  will  set 
boldly  to  work  to  insure  the  full  development 
of  the  human  being;  to  protect  the  dignity  of 
labour  within  the  professional  bounds  of  true 
democracy  based  on  justice  and  charity,  where 
spiritual  values  have  precedence  over  material 
interests,  while  at  the  same  time  these  mater- 
ial   interests    are   not   ignored    or    neglected". 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains  the  latest  statistics 

and  industrial  available     reflecting    indus- 

statistics  trial   conditions  in  Canada. 

Figures  are  shown  for 
certain  months  in  the  current  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  in  1945. 

Employment  and  Earnings — I  n  d  u  s  t  r  i  a  1 
employment  showed  further  expansion  on 
November  1,  according  to  the  monthly  report 
on  employment  and  payrolls  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Reports  from 
16,274  establishments  indicated  combined 
staffs  of  1,862,451  at  November  1,  an  increase 
of  38,844  workers  from  the  level  of  the 
previous  month. 

The  general  index  of  employment  (base 
1926=100)  stood  at  181-9  in  November  as 
compared  with  178-1  in  October  and  171-2 
at  November  1,  1945.  The  latest  index  is 
the  highest  for  November  in  the  last  26 
years  with  the  exception  of  the  indexes  of 
183-8,  188-7  and  183-3  recorded  respectively 
at  November  1,  in  1944,  1943  and  1942. 

Weekly  payrolls  of  eight  leading  indus- 
tries rose  2-7  per  cent  to  $62,077,582  at 
November.  The  weekly  earnings  per  employee 
averaged  $33.33  at  November  1,  as  compared 
with  $33.15  at  October  1.  Per  capita  figures 
at  the  beginning  of  November  in  previous 
years  were:  1945,  $31.95;  1944,  $32.29;  1943, 
$31.60;  1942,  $29.81  and  1941,  $27.02.  From 
June  1,  1941,  when  the  record  was  instituted, 
to  the  date  under  review,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  has  risen  by  32  per  cent. 

Improvement  in  employment  over  the 
previous  month  was  noted  at  November  1  in 
manufacturing  and  in  most  of  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries.     The  settlement  of 
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STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

Note. — Official  statistics  except  where  noted.     Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table,  with  an  analysis,  are  included 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Classification 

1946 

1945 

December     |    November 

October 

December 

November 

October 

Employment- 

181-9 
7,062 
6,763 
3,129 

37,111 

178-1 
6,426 
7,149 
3,207 

34,891 
1-0 

149-8 
33-15 

71-4 
42-9 

110-8 
126-8 

179-0 
184-2 
146-1 
185-5 
284-3 
155-3 
168-1 
140-7 
135-2 
198-3 
174-1 
227-1 
210-5 
276-8 

101-8 
153-6 
85-0 

393,001,000 
186,393,000 
204,150,000 

6,312,554,000 
1,029,360,000 
3,476,731,000 
1,301,651,000 

329,155 

32,678,000 
28,998,000 

26,637,000 
21,821,000 

5,466,555,000 

33,611,000 
77,308,000 

74,958 

123,841 

8,448 

240,828 

1,625,000 

30,232,000 

17,219,000 

29,745,000 

36,831,000 

297,160,000 
2,433,000 
3,773,000 

3,550,001,000 

104,876,000 

376,436 

173-2 
7,220 
4,795 
3,067 

57,612 

171-2 
10,083 

6,897 
4,725 

53,325 

168-7 

Applications  for  employment2.  No. 

9,754 
8,189 

5,076 

36,717 
1-4 

Unemployment  insurance  claims 

No. 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  aggregate  weekly  payrolls' . 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings $ 

Average  hourly  earnings cents 

153-8 

33-33 

72-7 

42-4 

111-4 
127-1 

181-3 
180-2 
138-7 
191-5 
197-7 
154-0 
183-6 
150-0 
161-5 
204-9 
197-3 
245-7 
223-4 
257-4 

102-5 
154-7 
85-0 

433,302,000 
198,164,000 
232,219,000 

6,211,495,000 
1,042,421,000 
3,460,146,000 
1,430,543,000 

321,264 

139-5 

31-63 

67-0 

44-8 

103-3 
120-1 

193-0 
194-5 
114-0 
206-3 
235-4 
141-8 
189-8 
143-2 
167-4 
170-0 
232-8 
256-1 
187-4 
195-9 

112-5 

146-6 
92-2 

357,595,000 
121,192,000 
234,826,000 

6,084,752,000 

992,000,000 

2,865,329,000 

1,227,065,000 

249,571 

31,959,000 
26,317,000 

25,019,000 
21,802,000 

4,802,570,000 

13,541,000 
25,787,000 

135,225 

219,281 

15,456 

239,749 

1,551,000 

34,473,000 

14,398,000 

34,476,000 

40,213,000 

223,248,000 
2,169,000 
3,061,000 

3,228,710,000 

64,942,000 

276,930 

139-3 
31-95 

67-5 
44-9 

103-1 
119-9 

189-9 
197-7 
130-6 
211-0 
201-2 
139-7 
173-7 
138-2 
156-2 
158-8 
218-2 
213-3 
200-9 
221-5 

107-2 
145-0 
93-9 

383,669,000 
142,409,000 
238,637,000 

8,580,689,000 

998,600,000 

2,816,218,000 

1,314,321,000 

295,336 

30,278,000 
25,559,000 

25,764,000 
22,439,000 

5,298,098,000 

18,116,000 
44,998,000 

134,651 

207,981 

13,360 

220,755 

1,768,000 

32,240,000 

15,484,000 

35,000,000 

40,609,000 

242,891,000 
2,285,000 
3,655,000 

3,236,986,000 

76,137,000 

299,160 

137-8 

32  08 

67-8 

44-7 

Prices- 

102-9 

127-1 

119-7 

Physical  Yoiume  of  Business- 

194-5 

210-8 

132-9 

231-9 

142-2 

144-8 

160-7 

129-1 

144-5 

154-0 

211-2 

203-8 

189-8 

237-2 

Other  Business  Indicators- 
Common  stocks,  index4 

tl07-4 

104-2 

142-5 

Bond  yields,  Dominion,  index* 

Trade,  external,  excluding  gold.  % 

Imports,  excluding  gold 8 

Exports,  excluding  gold $ 

Bank  debits  to  individual 

accounts S 

Bank  notes  in  circulation*1 $ 

Bank  deposits  in  savings $ 

t85-0 

94-4 
367,300,000 

134,404,000 

227,901,000 

5,749,151,000 

1,007,400,000 

2,991,624,000 

978,652,000 

302, 171 
32,402,000 

Railways — 
Car  loadings,  rev.  freight  cars7.  . 
Canadian  National  Railways 

274,656 

27,758,000 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

26,264,000 
22,518,000 

28,646,000 

23,777,000 

Steam  railways,  revenue  freight 
in  ton-miles 

5,494,990,000 

Building  permits % 

23,787,000 
48,004,000 

135,269 

222,644 

9,370 

231,204 

1,577,000 

35,415,000 

17,468,000 

22,679,000 

37,012,000 

288,015,000 
2,519,000 
3,566,000 

3,566,702,000 

109,679,000 

364,304 

19,501,000 

Contracts  awarded ...                     $ 

29,428,000 

140,693 

205,846 

14,555 

229,550 

Mineral  production- 
Pig  iron tons 

Ferro-alloys tons 

Cold oz 

Coal tons 

1,194,000 
25,172,000 
17,245,000 
32,609,000 
38,860,000 

325,095,000 
2,227,000 
3,747,000 

3,309,021,000 

69,225,000 

310,980 

Copper lb. 

Nickel lb 

Lead lb. 

Zinc lb 

Timber  scaled  in  B.C F.B.M. 

Flour  production bbl. 

Footwear  production pairs 

stations k.w.h. 

Newsprint  production tons 

t  Week  ended  December  26,  1946. 

1  Base  1926  =  100.  2 Daily  averages.  »  Base  June,  1941  =  100.  *  Base,  1935-1939  =  100. 

necessary,  for  seasonal  variation.  f  Notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  month, 

ended  December  28,   1946,  and  corresponding  previous  periods. 


*  Adjusted,  whose 
7  Figures  for  four  weeks 
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several  strikes  was  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  gain  in  manufacturing.  The  iron  and 
steel  and  rubber  divisions  reported  the 
re-employment  of  12,500  and  4,600  workers, 
respectively,  following  the  termination  of 
industrial  disputes.  Smaller  advances  were 
noted  in  animal  food,  textile,  chemical  and 
electrical  apparatus  plants,  also  affected  by 
the  settlement  of  strikes.  Seasonal  curtail- 
ment was  indicated  in  lumber  mills  and 
vegetable  food-processing.  In  the  non- 
manufacturing  groups,  logging  camps  reported 
the  addition  of  13,900  workers.  Considerable 
improvement  was  noted  in  mining,  communi- 
cations, transportation,  building  construction 
and  trade.  The  services  division  showed  a 
seasonal  decline  in  employment. 

Prices — Based  on  the  1926  average  as  100, 
the  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  was 
111-4  in  November  as  compared  with  110-8 
in  October  and  103-9  in  November,  1945. 
The  indexes  for  vegetable  and  animal  products 
rose  0-3  and  0-2  points  respectively. 
Increases  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  shingles 
and  wood  pulp  caused  the  index  for  wood 
products  to  advance  from  138-3  in  October 
to  140-9  in  November.  The  index  for  textile 
products  rose  from  98-2  to  98-4;  for  non- 
metallic  minerals,  from  103-8  to  104-0  and 
chemical  products,  from  94-7  to  95-3.  No 
changes  were  noted  in  the  indexes  for  iron 
products  at  128-6  and  non-ferrous  metals  at 
89-7.  The  index  of  consumers'  goods  rose 
from  103-0  to  103-2  and  of  producers'  goods 
from  107-3  to  107-9.  The  index  of  Canadian 
farm  products  moved  0-6  points,  from  112-8 
to  113-4. 

The  cost-of-living  index,  based  on  prices 
in  the  years  1935  to  1939  as  100,  remained 
unchanged  at  127-1  for  December  2,  1946. 
Lower  prices  of  eggs  and  some  vegetables 
were  responsible  for  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
food  index  from  146-6  to  146-4,  but  this  loss 
was  balanced  by  small  increases  in  several 
other  groups.  Fuel  and  light  advanced  from 
108-6  to  109-2,  with  scattered  increases  in 
western  coal  prices.  There  were  fractional 
advances  of  0-1  and  0*2  points  respectively  in 
clothing  and  home  furnishings  and  services. 
The  miscellaneous  group  remained  at  114-1, 
and  rentals  at  113-4.  The  increase  in  the 
general  index  since  August,  1939,  was  26-1 
per  cent. 

All     prisoners     of     war     in 
All  prisoners  Canada  have  been  returned 

of  war  to   Europe,   according   to    a 

returned  home        statement  issued  recently  by 
Mr.     Arthur     MacNamara, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour. 

"It  has  been  reported  in  various  quarters 
on  several  occasions  recently",  Mr.  MacNamara 


said,  "that  a  group  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  had  been  in  Canada  were  to  be  retained 
in  this  country.  The  fact  is  that  no  prisoners 
of  war  are  to  be  kept  in  Canada." 

A  considerable  group  of  prisoners  of  war 
left  Canada  by  boat  on  December  22,  and 
the  few  who  remained  after  that  date  left 
for  Europe  by  the  end'  of  the  year. 

The  Labour  Department  had  been  asked 
by  employers  who  had  engaged  the  services 
of  some  of  the  prisoners,  to  allow  some  of 
them  to  remain  on  in  Canada  after  the  main 
body  went  home.  However,  the  decision  of 
the  Government  was  to  not  comply  with  these 
requests,  but  to  dispatch  all  prisoners  of  war 
to  Europe. 

In  an  article  in  the  January 
Deputy  Minister  issue  of  Health,  Mr.  Arthur 
of  Labour  MacNamara,  Deputy   Min- 

discusses  ister      of      Labour,     has 

employment  of  analyzed  some  of  the  argu- 
older  workers  ments  that  have  been  used 

against  the  employment  of 
older  workers.  "Too  old  at  forty"  was  a 
popular  slogan  with  man}'  employers  in  the 
depressed  1930's,  when  the  supply  of  workers 
greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  and  the 
prejudice  it  aroused  has  not  been  entirely 
removed. 

Arguments  commonly  used  for  refusing 
employment  to  older  workers  were  enum- 
erated by  Mr.  MacNamara  as  follows:  (1) 
the  older  worker  is  not  adaptable  to  new 
learning  or  techniques;  (2)  old  age  results 
in  declining  productivity;  (3)  pension  plans 
of  industry  are  affected  adversely  by  the 
employment  of  workers  over  40  years  of  age; 

(4)  accident    frequency    increases    with    age; 

(5)  group  insurance  plans  which  include  a 
high  percentage  of  older  workers  are  much 
more  expensive. 

Discussing  these  arguments  seriatim,  Mr. 
MacNamara  asserted  that  the  necessary 
employment  of  older  workers  during  the  war 
refuted  the  claim  that  they  were  not  adapt- 
able to  new  techniques.  "During  the  critical 
manpower  shortages,  the  older  worker  came 
into  his  own  and  many  industries  realized 
that  the  former  practice  of  turning  the  cold 
shoulder  to  workers  over  40  was  not  only 
cruel,  but  stupid."  Defects  peculiar  to 
advancing  age  were  more  than  balanced  by 
such  qualities  as  "judgment,  dignity,  patience, 
calmness,  unselfishness,  trustworthiness  and 
loyalty." 

Mr.  MacNamara  recalled  that  a  pre-war 
report  on  the  employment  of  older  men  in 
the  automobile  industry  showed  that  the 
earnings  of  piece  workers  reached  their  peak 
in  the  age  group,  50  to  55  years.  This,  he 
held,  tended  to  refute  the  argument  that  the 
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older  worker  could  not  hold  his  own  in  the 
matter  of  production. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  middle-aged  worker 
coming  on  a  payroll  for  the  first  time  could 
not  complete  a  sufficient  number  of  years' 
work  to  enable  him  to  retire  on  full  pension, 
he  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  accept  a 
smaller  pension,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  the  return 
of  his  contributions  with  interest  upon 
reaching  retirement  age.  This  factor  should 
not  provide  any  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
satisfactory  employment  of  the  older  worker, 
Mr.  MacNamara  contended. 

Referring  to  a  commonly  held  belief  that 
older  workers  were  more  likely  to  be  involved 
in  industrial  accidents,  Mr.  MacNamara 
pointed  out  that  statistics  show  that  the 
highest  incidence  of  such  accidents  come  in 
the  age  group  of  20  to  24  years.  This,  he 
said,  had  been  attributed  to  "youth's  inex- 
perience and  light-hearted  willingness  to  take 
a  chance."  On  the  other  hand,  "the  most 
unlikely  years  during  which  workers  will  suffer 
an  industrial  accident  are  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  55."  While  admitting  that  it 
usually  takes  longer  for  an  older  person  to 
recover  from  injuries,  Mr.  MacNamara  said 
that  it  was  significant  that  "the  age  of  the 
employee  is  not  usually  a  factor  in  fixing 
rates  for  workmen's  compensation." 

The  fifth  argument  enumerated  by  Mr. 
MacNamara  as  prejudicing  the  employment 
of  older  workers,  that  of  group  insurance, 
might,  he  said,  have  some  validity.  How- 
ever, many  plant  managements  do  not 
provide  this  benefit  and  in  cases  where 
provision  is  made  for  it,  unless  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  working  force  is  in  the 
older  age  brackets,  the  difference  in  cost  is 
usually  "inconsequential". 

In  summarizing  his  rebuttal  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  employment  of 
older  workers,  Mr.  MacNamara  declared  that 
"it  would  appear  that  any  evidence  which 
tends  to  prove  that  older  workers  are  less 
desirable  is  of  a  meagre  and  fragmentary 
nature.  The  older  worker  can  do  his  share 
if  given  a  chance." 

Preliminary  figures  on  strike 
Preliminary  activity  in  Canada  for  1946 

figures  on  show  that  during  the  year 

strikes  in  Canada  there  were  205  strikes, 
during  1946  involving    136,377    workers, 

with  a  time  loss  of  4,520,424 
man-working  days.  These  figures  will  be 
revised  at  the  time  the  annual  summary  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  is  prepared  for  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

In  1945  there  were  197  strikes,  with  96,068 
workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of  1,457.420 
days. 


While  the  time  loss  of  4£  million  man- 
working  days  constituted  a  record,  the  greatest 
previous  loss  having  been  in  1919  when  3£ 
million  days  were  lost,  the  number  of  strikes 
during  1946  and  the  number  of  workers  involved 
have  been  exceeded  in  other  years. 

During  1946  strike  activity  reached  its  peak 
in  the  summer  months.  Only  ten  strikes  were 
in  existence  during  the  month  of  December, 
involving  a  time  loss  of  24,000  days  as  com- 
pared with  a  monthly  average  of  380,000  days. 

At  the  fourth  annual 
Dominion-  Dominion-Provincial    Farm 

Provincial  Labour    Conference,    which 

Farm  Labour  took    place    in    Ottawa    on 

Conference  December     5     and     6  ,  the 

representatives  of  the  Prov- 
inces indicated  their  desire  to  continue  to 
co-operate  in  the  Dominion-Provincial  Farm 
Labour  Program  for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  opening  meeting  reports  of  the  past 
year's  activities  were  given  by  the  Provincial 
Directors  of  Farm  Labour  who  all  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Dominion-Provincial  Farm 
Labour  Agreements  had  provided  very  satis- 
factory co-operative  machinery  during  the 
past  year. 

Commendation  was  expressed  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Employment  Service,  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  various  Provinces  in 
recruiting  and  transferring  workers  for  sea- 
sonal farm  employment. 

Addressing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Arthur 
MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
declared:  "It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that 
over  20,000  placements  were  made  on  farms 
this  year  under  the  Dominion-Provincial 
Farm  Labour  Program,  when  one  considers 
the  difficulties  which  faced  us."  Mr. 
MacNamara  referred  to  the  splendid  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  which  had  brought  such  satis- 
factory results,  and  said:  "This  large  number 
of  placements  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  driving  force  and  hard  work  of 
the   Provincial    Ministers  and  their   officials." 

Other  subjects  discussed  at  the  conference 
included  the  placement  of  Polish  veterans, 
training,  housing,  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  farm  workers,  and  possible  modifica- 
tions in  farm  labour  agreements  between  the 
Provinces  and  the  Dominion  for  1947-48. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  several 
Provincial  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  including 
Hon.  A.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Nova  Scotia,  Hon. 
F.  H.  Putnam,  of  British  Columbia,  Hon.  I.  C. 
Nollet,  of  Saskatchewan,  and  Hon.  D.  L. 
Campbell,  of  Manitoba,  and  by  Provincial 
Directors  of  Farm  Labour  and  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  of  the  National 
Employment  Service. 
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Mr.  G.  V.  Haythorne,  Chief  of  the  Farm 
Labour  Division,  Department  of  Labour,  was 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

In  view  of  his  temporary 
C.  A.  L.  Murchison incapacity  to  perform  his 
pro  tern  U.I.C.  duties  as  a  Commissioner 
commissioner  and  member  of  the  Unem- 

ployment Insurance  Com- 
mission, Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchie  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  duties  of  that  office 
for  a  period  of  six  months  from  January  1, 
1947,  inclusive,  or  until  such  date  within  that 
time  as  he  resumes  the  duties  of  the  position. 
He  will,  however,  continue  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Board, 
Department  of  Labour  at  Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Murchison  of  Ottawa,  will  act 
as  Commissioner  and  member  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Commission  during  Mr. 
Ritchie's  absence  on  leave.  Mr.  Murchison 
will  perform  these  functions  in  addition  to 
his  present  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
War  Labour  Board. 

The  Minister  of  National 
Wage  increases  Revenue  and  Acting  Min- 
and  income  ister   of   Labour,   the    Hon- 

tax  deductions         ourable  Dr.  J.  J.   McCann, 

announced  on  December  17, 
1946,  that  the  National  War  Labour  Board, 
when  requested  by  Income  Tax  Authorities, 
would  examine  cases  where  employers  had 
increased  wage  rates  after  December  1,  1946, 
and  had  paid  their  employees  the  increased 
wages  in  respect  of  periods  of  employment 
prior  to  that  date.  The  National  Board 
would  also  be  asked  to  examine  any  case 
where  an  employer  paid  his  employees  a 
Christmas  or  year-end  bonus  or  gratuity 
which  was  obviously  excessive. 

The  Minister  referred  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Income  War  Tax  Act  which  enabled  him 
to  disallow  any  expense  wihch  might  be 
determined  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  reason- 
able or  normal  for  the  business  carried  on 
by  the  taxpayer.  Inasmuch  as  wages,  salaries, 
fees  or  bonuses  are  items  of  expense,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  whether  wage 
increases  made  after  December  1,  1946,  but 
with  effect  prior  to  that  date,  should  be 
allowed. 

During  the  war  years  and  since,  income 
tax  authorities  have  recognized  the  decisions 
of  War  Labour  Boards  as  establishing  lawful 
wage  rates.  Now  that  the  Wage  Control 
Order  has  been  revoked  employers  are  no 
longer  required  to  obtain  Board  approval  for 
wage  and  bonus  adjustments.  Many  of  these 
adjustments  would  no  doubt  be  found 
permissible    as   deductible    expenses    for   pur- 


poses of  income  tax,  the  Minister  stated,  as 
for  example  cases  where  negotiations  had  been 
in  progress  between  an  employer  and  his 
employees  and  an  agreement  reached  but 
where  time  had  not  permitted  application  to 
a  War  Labour  Board  between  the  date  of 
agreement  and  November  30.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  pointed  out  there  were  cases  in 
which  an  employer  having  previously  been 
denied  approval  by  a  War  Labour  Board,  now 
seeks  to  make  wage  adjustments  retroactively. 
It  was  to  assist  the  Department  of  National 
Revenue  (Taxation  Division)  to  determine 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  respect  of 
permissible  deductions  that  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  was  being  asked. 

In  respect  to  salaries,  providing  they  are 
commensurate  with  the  services  rendered, 
there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Income  Tax  Division  to  reasonable  increases 
effective  as  from  dates  subsequent  to  30th 
November,  1946.  Objection  may  be  taken, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  retroactive  salary 
increases  wihch  have  not  been  approved  under 
the  Wartime  Salaries  Order  and  which  apply 
to  pay  periods  prior  to  December  1,  1946,  the 
minister  stated. 

The  procedural  regulations 
Procedural  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Re- 

regulations  of  lations  Board  (National) 
Wartime  Labour  were  further  amended  on 
Relations  Board  December  13  so  as  to  more 
amended  clearly  define  the  periods  of 

time  within  which  applica- 
tions for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to 
Provincial   Boards   and   the    National    Board. 

The  regulations,  adopted  on  June  7,  1944, 
were  previously  amended  on  July  19,  1944, 
December  7,  1944,  and  May  22,  1945. 

Subsection  one  of  Section  seven  of  the  Board 
regulations  has  now  been  repealed  and  the 
following  substituted: 

(1)  Any  person  directly  affected  by  any  de- 
cision or  order  of  a  Provincial  Board  may 
appeal   to   the   National   Board,   if 

(a)  the  Provincial  Board  making  such  de- 
cision or  order  grants  leave  so  to  appeal, 
and  the  application  for  such  leave  to 
appeal  has  been  received  by  the  Provin- 
cial Board  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  the  mailing  of  the  decision  or  order 
by  the  Provincial  Board;  or 
(6)  the  National  Board  grants  leave  so  to 
appeal,  and  the  application  for  such  leave 
to  appeal  has  been  received  by  the 
National  Board  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  mailing  of  the  decision  or 
order  by   the   Provincial   Board. 

The  amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  as  required  under  Section 
27  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions, P.C.  1003. 
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The  British  Disabled  Per- 
British  factories  sons  Employment  Corpora- 
tor employment  tion,  established  05'  the 
of  disabled  Minister    of    Labour,    pur- 

persons  suant  to  the  Disabled  Per- 

sons Act,  1944,  is  establishing 
special  factories,  known  as  Remploy  Factories, 
for  the  employment  of  severely  disabled 
persons. 

The  Corporation  is  a  public,  non-profit 
organization  set  up  under  the  British  Ministry 
of  Labour  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  above  mentioned  legislation  for  the  pro- 
curement or  construction  of  facilities  to  meet 
the  employment  and  training  needs  of  regis- 
tered disabled  persons  who  are  precluded  by 
their  disability  from  undertaking  employment 
or  engaging  in  work  on  their  own  account 
except  under  special  conditions. 

Four  factories  have  already  been  opened, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  total  of  eight 
will  be  in  operation  by  April  of  this  year, 
and  a  further  forty  in  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  One  of  the  presently  functioning 
factories,  employing  ex-service  men  on  card- 
board box-making  since  the  first  world  war. 
was  in  operation  when  acquired.  The  majority, 
however,  are  to  be  built,  or  established  on 
suitable   premises. 

Each  Remploy  Factory  operates  as  a  separ- 
ate unit,  subject  to  general  control  by  the 
Corporation  headquarters,  which  has  charge 
of  the  supply  of  materials,  training  schemes 
and  organization  of  the  productive  work.  The 
Corporation  exercises  its  control  through  re- 
gional executive  officers  in  Scotland,  Wales 
and  the  principal  regions  of  England.  Each 
factory  has  its  own  management  and  staff. 
It  is  planned  to  accommodate  from  100  to 
300  workers  in  each  of  the  projected  structures. 

Over  a  million  machinists 
British  and  related  workers  in  the 

machinists  United    Kingdom    have    se- 

win  5-day  cured  a  5-day  working  week 

week  as   the   result   of  an   agree- 

ment reached  in  December 
by  the  Machinists  Union  and  representatives 
of  employers. 

Hours  of  work  will  be  44  a  week;  previously 
they  were  47  for  a  5^-day  week.  There  will 
be  no  reduction  in  weekly  pay. 

Union  leaders  had  requested  a  40-hour  week, 
according  to  a  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Nevj 
York  Times,  which  states  that  the  new 
schedule  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  workers  and  the  Government.  The  latter 
had  taken  the  stand  that  Britain's  need  for  pro- 
duction is  so  great  at  present  and  her  labour 
force  so  small  that  a  shorter  work  week  is  a 


luxurj'  she  cannot  afford.  Workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  argued  that  a  short  work 
week  makes  for  more  efficient  production,  and 
that  absenteeism  for  Saturday  mornings  has 
been  higher  than  for  any  day   in  the   week. 

Six  trade  unions  in  the 
Guaranteed  British    iron    and    steel    in- 

work  week  dustry,  representing  300,000 

in  British  workers,   have   won   accept- 

steel  industry  ance  of  a  guaranteed  work 

week,  according  to  an  article 
in    the    New    York    Times    for    December    7. 

Under  the  plan  full  wages  are  guaranteed 
the  men  for  at  least  four  days  of  every  week. 
If  normal  work  is  not  available,  employees  will 
receive  their  full  pay  for  doing  "reasonable 
alternative  work." 

A  proviso  in  the  agreement  specifies  that 
the  guarantee  will  not  apply  when  production 
is  held  up  by  a  strike,  or  where  any  plant  is 
made   idle  through  avoidable  absenteeism. 

The  Canadian  Textile  Jour- 
Preventing  nal  in  its  issue  of  December 

industrial  27,    by    special    permission, 

accidents  quotes  in  full  a  report  pre- 

pared by  the  Society  of 
Dyers  and  Colourists  (Great  Britain),  on 
"Accident  Prevention  in  the  Dyeing  and  Fin- 
ishing Industry".  The  arguments  and  advice 
presented  in  the  report  are  summarized  briefly 
as  follows,  and  are  applicable  in  most  indus- 
trial plants: — 

(1)  Appreciate  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

(2)  Study  the  accidents  in  your  factory  and 
apply   the  remedies  indicated  by  that  study. 

(3)  Inspect  your  factory  for  hazards.  Elimi- 
nate all  that  are  humanly  foreseeable  as 
hazards. 

(4)  Promote  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  workers  by  due  attention  to  heating, 
ventilation,  lighting  and  amenities,  for  exam- 
ple, washing  facilities,  cloak-rooms  and  canteen. 

(5)  Tackle  the  personal  factor  in  accidents: 

(a)  by  convincing  workers  that  safety  has 
a  vital  place  in  factory  organization; 

(b)  by  training  new  entrants  thoroughly  in 
the  work  and  hazards — this  applies  with 
particular  emphasis   to  young  persons; 

(c)  by  propaganda  and  persuasion  through 
Works  Safety  Committees,  promoting 
safety  by  example  and  pressure  of  opin- 
ion in  the  factory; 

(d)  by  co-operation  with  H.M.  Inspector 
and  freely  using  his  services  for  all 
manner  of  advice  and  help. 
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The  wages  arrangements 
Inquiry  into  and    methods    of    organiza- 

conditions    in  tion  of  work  in  the  cotton 

British  cotton  weaving     industry     of     the 

weaving  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 

reviewed  by  a  Commission 
of  five  employers  and  five  union  representa- 
tives together  with  three  independent  members 
including  the  chairman. 

In  making  this  announcement  on  November 
4,  Mr.  Isaacs,  Minister  of  Labour,  stated  that 
the  main  object  of  the  Commission  was  to 
simplify  the  wages  structure  and  to  make  the 
industry  more  attractive.  A  similar  Commis- 
sion for  the  cotton  spinning  industry,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice  Evershed, 
reported  in  October,  1945  (L.G.  1946,  p.  152). 

An  article  in  the  November 
Purchasing  issue   of   the  United  States 

power  of  Monthly     Labour     Review 

wages  in  U.S.A.  describes  the  trends  in 
urban  wage  rates  and  their 
purchasing  power  during  the  war  and  post- 
war periods. 

The  article  states  that  urban  wage  rates 
showed  greater  advances  between  October, 
1945,  and  April,  1946,  than  in  any  6-month 
period  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  August,  1946,  they  were 
still  registering  substantial  gains  each  month. 
"Despite  large  increases  in  basic  rates,  how- 
ever, real  wages  still  showed  only  moderate 
advances  over  January,  1941,  levels,  as  a  result 
of  a  42-6  per  cent  rise  in  consumers'  prices 
between  January,  1941,  and  August,  1946.  If 
measured  from  wartime  peak  levels,  real 
weekly  earnings  show  a  decline  despite  the 
basic  wage  rate  increases  that  have  occurred 
during  the  reconversion  period,  whereas  real 
wage  rates  show  a  small  gain." 

(Real  wages  are  defined  in  the  article  as 
representing  the  purchasing  power  of  actual 
wages.  " Real-wage  indexes  are  computed  by 
dividing  actual-wage  indexes  by  consumers' 
price  indexes.") 

In  August,  1946,  average  hourly  wage  rates 
in  urban  manufacturing  industry  were  about 
56  per  cent  above  the  rates  that  prevailed 
prior  to  the  wartime  wage  rise,  in  January, 
1941.  Consumers'  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  42-6  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  Thus  the  gain  in  real  wage  rates  was 
only  9-4  per  cent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  rose  more  sharply 
during  wartime  than  did  hourly  wage  rates, 
according  to  the  article,  reaching  a  peak  in 
January,  1945,  which  was  78-3  per  cent  above 
the  January,  1941,  base  period.  "This  gain  was 
the  composite  result  of  higher  wage  rates,  a 
longer  average  work  week  (by  16-4  per  cent), 
substantial  amounts  of  premium  pay  for  over- 


time and  late-shift  work,  and  the  movement 
of  large  numbers,  of  workers  from  Lower-wage 
industries  and  areas  to  those  where  higher 
wages    prevailed. 

"The  months  following  January,  1945.  how- 
ever, recorded  a  steady  decline  in  weekly 
manufacturing  earnings  from  the  all-time  high 
of  that  month,  culminating  in  a  sharp  break  in 
August,  1945,  coincident  with  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Japan.  This  decline  reflected  the 
influence  of  the  above-named  factors  (except 
wage-rate  increases)  operating  in  reverse  while 
reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy  got 
under  way." 

By  August,  1946,  average  weekly  earnings 
were  still  67-5  per  cent  higher  than  in  January, 
1941,  but  the  increase  in  consumers'  prices 
reduced  the  increase  in  real  weekly  earnings 
to  17-5  per  cent. 

The  efforts  of  organized  labour  during  the 
immediate  post-war  period,  the  article  states, 
were  directed  towards  achieving  increases  in 
wage  rates  that  would  maintain  wartime  levels 
of  earnings  under  a  shorter  peacetime  work 
week.  The  peak  in  wartime  earnings  had  been 
reached  in  January,  1945.  Between  that  date 
and  August,  1946,  wage  rates  increased  an 
estimated  18-9  per  cent,  but  average  weekly 
earnings  dropped  6-1  per  cent.  "Adjusted  by 
consumers'  prices,  the  real  earnings  for  these 
two  measures  of  wages  became  a  5-1  per  cent 
advance  and  a  17-0  per  cent  decline,  respec- 
tively." 

Legal  claims  for  the  ccllec- 
Portal-to-portal  tion  of  retroactive  portal- 
pay  in  United  to-portal  pay  running  into 
States  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
filed  eventually  by  unions 
in  the  United  States,  an  article  in  the  New 
York   Times  of  December  22  reported. 

The  issue  of  portal-to-portal  pay  was  pre- 
cipitated when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  on  June  10,  1946,  in  the 
case  of  the  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Company, 
Mount  Clemens,  Michigan,  that  time  spent 
by  employees  in  walking  to  work  on  the  em- 
ployer's premises,  after  a  time  clock  had  been 
punched,  was  working  time  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act  (L.G., 
July,  1946,  p.  999).  The  ruling  also  included 
as  compensable  under  the  legislation  time  used 
by  employees  for  such  purposes  as  putting  on 
work  clothes,  greasing  their  arms  and  prepar- 
ing their  equipment.  Emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  difference  between  walking  time  on 
the  employer's  property  which  was  held  man- 
datory upon  the  employee  by  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  time  spent  travelling  from 
the  workers'  homes  to  the  factory.  A  petition 
for  review  of  this  decision  was  refused  by  the 
Court  in  October. 
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Subject  to  the  varying  statutes  of  limitation 
prevailing  in  different  states,  the  ruling  made 
liability  retroactive  to  June  25,  1938,  the  date 
the  Act  was  promulgated. 

The  article  indicated  that  portal- to-portal 
claims  may  be  utilized  as  a  strong  bargaining 
point  by  unions  in  their  future  demands  for 
wage  increases.  It  stated  that  although  it 
was  questionable  whether  the  wage  increase,  if 
agreed  to,  would  be  sufficient  in  amount  to 
erase  an  employer's  liability  if  it  existed,  it 
did  provide  a  means  for  peaceful  determination 
of  the  filed  claim  through  simultaneous  com- 
promise by  the  employer  and  the  union  over 
the  amount  of  the  claim  and  the  wage  increase 
demanded. 

The  article  cited  an  out-of-court  settlement 
reached  recently  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany Midland,  Michigan,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (AFL),  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  sum 
of  $4,665,000  for  back  travel-pay,  and  the 
union  withdrew  its  demand  for  a  flat  wage 
increase  of  20  cents  an  hour  advising  its 
members  that  "they  would  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  11-cent  increase  through  travel- 
time  pay." 

The  company  further  agreed  to  compute 
future  travel-time  on  the  basis  of  27  minutes 
a  day  instead  of  21,  which  had  been  the  basis 
for    computing   the    employer's    past   liability. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO),  the 
United  Steel  Workers  (CIO),  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (AFL)  have  filed 
suits  against  employers  for  payment  of  portal- 
to-portal  pay,  along  with  unions  in  logging, 
oil,  rubber,  glass,  shipbuilding,  meat  packing 
and  other  industries,  it  has  been  reported. 

The  second  soft  coal  strike 
Soft-coal  to  occur  in  the  United  States 

strike  in  U.S.  in    1946    took    place   during 

November  and  December 
when  400,000  soft-coal  miners  went  out  on 
strike  for  17  days. 

The  strike  resulted  from  a  dispute  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  (AFL) 
and  the  Government  over  a  demand  by  the 
Union  for  a  reduction  of  the  54-hour  work 
week  with  the  same  take-home  pay.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  J.  A.  Krug, 
informed  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  President  of 
the  UMW,  that  due  to  Government  control 
of  the  mines,  assumed  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  strike  (L.G.,  June,  1946,  p.  726),  the 
wage  and  hour  clause  of  the  existing  contract 
could  not  be  reopened.  He  expressed  readi- 
could  not  be  reopened.  He  expressed  readi- 
ness to  consider  any  grievance  arising  under 
the  contract  but  insisted  that  its  terms  were 
binding  for  the  duration  of  Government 
control. 

79014— 2£ 


Mr.  Lewis  subsequently  notified  Secretary 
Krug  that  should  the  demand  not  be  granted 
the  Union  would  regard  the  contract  as 
terminated  at  the  expiry  date,  November  15, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  strike  call  because 
of  the  miners'  principle  of  "no-contract, 
no-work". 

Notices  were  posted  in  the  mines  by  the 
Government  advising  miners  that  the  mines 
would  be  kept  open.  At  the  same  time  a 
temporary  injunction  requiring  Mr.  Lewis  to 
withdraw  his  termination  notice,  thus  can- 
celling the  strike,  or  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court  was  issued  by  the  District  Court  of 
Columbia  upon  petition  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  petition  held  that  the 
breaching  of  the  contract  was  interference 
with  the  "sovereign"  functions  of  the  United 
States  and  coercion  of  the  miners  to  strike. 

On  November  21  the  miners  walked  out. 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  legal  aides  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  injunction,  claiming  that  it 
contravened  the  terms  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  which  denied  to  the  courts 
the  right  to  issue  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes  except  in  cases  involving  Government 
enterprises,  railway  workers  and  teachers. 
Temporary  government  control  did  not  bring 
the  mines  under  the  cited  exceptions  of  the 
Act,  Mr.  Lewis  maintained. 

This  view  was  opposed  by  the  Justice 
Department  which  held  that  temporary 
control  did  bring  the  mines  under  the  specific 
exclusions  of  the  Act  and  made  its  terms 
inapplicable  in  this  case. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  strike,  Justice 
T.  Allan  Goldsborough  of  the  District  Court 
of  Columbia  promptly  directed  Mr.  Lewis  to 
appear  and  answer  the  contempt  charges 
which  carried  penalties  of  both  fine  and 
imprisonment.  As  a  result  of  the  trial  the 
Judge  upheld  the  Government's  interpretation 
and  found  both  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Union  in 
contempt  of  court  in  ignoring  the  restraining 
order.  Fines  of  $10,000  and  $3,500,000  were 
assessed  against  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Union 
respectively.  In  addition  the  Coal  Mines 
Administrator  approved  numerous  applications 
from  soft-coal  operators  to  fine  individual 
miners  $1  to  $2  a  day  for  violation  of  contract. 

Payment  of  the  fine  was  postponed  pending 
disposition  of  an  appeal  filed  by  the  Union 
and  its  posting  of  a  bond. 

On  December  7  Mr.  Lewis  announced  the 
end  of  the  strike  and  the  miners  returned  to 
work.  He  announced  that  the  reason  for  his 
action  was  his  "respect  due  the  dignity"  of 
the  Supreme  Court  so  that  in  its  deliberation 
of  the  case  the  Court  could  be  "free  from 
public  pressure  superimposed  by  .  .  .  economic 
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Hearing  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  scheduled  to  commence  on 
January  14. 

The  United  States  National 
U.S.  National  Association      of      Manufac- 

Association  of  turers  in  its  fifty-first  annual 

Manufacturers  convention     held     in     New 

adopts  labour  York  City  during  December 

relations  program  adopted  a  labour  relations 
program  which  was  cited 
officially  as  an  attempt  to  curb  union  abuses 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  national  economy 
and  to  encourage  legislation  and  policies  to 
enable  the  free  enterprise  system  to  function 
most  efficiently. 

In  broad  terms,  the  association  called  for 
a  balancing  of  union  and  management  respon- 
sibility; high  wages  based  on  high  produc- 
tivity, with  incentives  to  encourage  output; 
working  conditions  that  safeguard  the  health, 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  the  employee; 
employment  that  is  stabilized  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree ;  and  co-operation  between  the 
policies,  problems  and  prospects  of  the 
business. 

A  nine-point  set  of  principles  on  labour 
relations,  intended  as  a  basis  for  revision  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  demanded  in  brief:  (1) 
provisions  to  compel  unions  as  well  as 
employers  to  bargain  in  good  faith;  (2) 
provisions  to  require  unions  as  well  as 
employers  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  collective 
agreements;  (3)  outlawing  of  the  closed  shop 
and  other  forms  of  compulsion  with  respect 
to  union  membership;  (4)  prohibition  of  mass 
picketing;  (5)  provisions  eliminating  legal 
protection  of  strikes  on  any  issues  not 
relating  to  wages,  hours  or  working  condi- 
tions; (6)  exemption  of  foremen  from 
collective  bargaining;  (7)  a  minimum  of 
government  intervention  in  labour  disputes 
and  avoidance  of  compulsory  arbitration;  (8) 
legal  protection  of  employers  as  well  as 
unions  in  the  right  to  express  their  positions 
in  labour  disputes  and  denial  of  protection  to 
strikes  not  called  by  a  majority  vote  in  secret 
ballot;  and  (9)  an  end  to  "monopolistic 
practices  in  restraint  of  trade"  by  unions  as 
well  as  business,  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
interpreted  as  applying  to  industry-wide 
collective  bargaining. 

The  Labour-Management 
U.S.  committee  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
warns  against  Conciliation  Service  of  the 

compulsory  United    States    Department 

arbitration  of  Labour,  issued  a  warning 

during  December  that  the 
use  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  "super- 
machinery"  to  settle  industrial  disputes  might 
prove  frustrating  rather  than  conducive  to 
industrial  peace. 


The  Committee,  established  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  Labour-Management 
Conference  convented  by  President  Truman 
late  in  1945  (L.G.,  Dec,  1945,  p.  1774),  is  com- 
posed of  four  members  chosen  equally  by  the 
CTO  and  AFL  and  four  chosen  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Belief  in  the  operation  of  free  collective 
bargaining  was  expressed  by  the  Committee 
which  recommended  restricting  the  role  of 
the  Government  in  negotiations  to  voluntary 
mediation  through  the  Conciliation  Service. 
The  Committee  noted  that  the  Service  had 
facilitated  the  determination  of  more  than 
13,000  industrial  disputes  during  the  first  year 
following  V-J  day  and  urged  that  its  proven 
effectiveness  be  more  widely  utilized  in  the 
future. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  conciliators  in 
special  cases,  the  Committee  recommended: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  panel  of  men 
nationally  known  for  labour  relations  work  to 
act  as  special  conciliators  in  major  disputes. 

(2)  Tri-partite  arbitration,  with  labour  and 
industry  panels  to  aid  conciliators. 

(3)  Voluntary  arbitration  to  resolve  some 
issues  in  basic  contract  terms  when  necessary, 
and  to  settle  disputes  over  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  terms  of  agreements.  It 
was  recommended  that  clauses  providing  for 
the  arbitration  of  such  disputes  be  written 
into  contracts. 

(4)  Establishment  of  emergency  boards  in 
cases  of  national  importance  where  normal 
mediation  efforts  have  failed  and  where  the 
parties  consent.  The  boards  would  be 
appointed  from  outside  the  federal  govern- 
ment. They  would  conduct  hearings  and 
publish  findings. 

Until  fairly  recent  years 
Unionization  of  collective  bargaining  has  not 
professional  been    a    live    issue    among 

engineers   and  foremen,  office  workers  and 

chemists  professional    employees. 

However,  the  long  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties,  the  rapid  growth  of  labour 
unions  and  the  failure  of  salaried  groups  to 
maintain  their  living  standards  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs  during  the  war  years,  have  all 
influenced  such  workers  in  becoming  union 
conscious. 

This  new  development  in  trade  unionism 
prompted  the  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
sellors, Inc.,  of  New  York  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  certain  phases  of  the 
"uniionization  of  professional  engineers  and 
chemists".  The  study,  embodied  in  a  brochure 
of  some  50  pages,  attempts  to  clarify  the 
issues  involved  in  collective  bargaining  with 
these  groups  and  the  problems  thereby  posed 
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for  the  employers  and  the  professional  societies 
concerned. 

The  investigation  is  concerned  only  with 
engineers  and  chemists  who  are  engaged  in 
work  that  is  almost  solely  creative  in  char- 
acter and  requiring  mental  rather  than  physical 
effort.  The  "professional"  engineer  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  sub-professional  tech- 
nician, who  normally  performs  work  of  a 
standardized  or  mechanical  character  under 
the  supervision  of  a  professional  person. 

The  author  of  the  brochure,  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Northrup,  has  taught  labour  economics  at 
Columbia  and  New  York  Universities  and  is 
now  professor  of  industrial  relations  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  Paper- 
bound  copies  may  be  obtained  from  Industrial 
Relations  Counsellors,  Inc.,  R.K.O.  Building, 
Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York  20,  N.Y.,  at 
$1.50  a  copy. 

The  International  Ladies 
AFL  union  Garment     Workers     Union 

creates  officers'        (AFL)     has     established     a 
pension  fund  retirement  fund  for  its  paid 

officers,  which  will  begin  to 
pay  benefits  January  1,  1949,  and  at  present 
will  cover  about  700  persons. 

In  general,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
fund  will  be  borne  by  the  union  and  one- 
third  by  the  officers.  Each  officer  of  an 
affiliated  local  or  joint  board  will  contribute 
5  per  cent  of  his  weekly  pay;  the  local  union 
will  contribute  7£  per  cent;  and  the  inter- 
national office,  2\  per  cent.  It  appears  from 
reports  that  the  full  10  per  cent  will  be  paid 
by  the  headquarters  office  for  those  on  its 
own  staff. 

Benefits  will  be  paid  to  male  officers 
retiring  at  sixty  and  to  women  retiring  at 
fifty-five.  The  pensions  will  be  geared  to 
length  of  service,  with  2  per  cent  of  normal 
salary  allowed  for  each  year  up  to  a 
maximum  of  50  per  cent  for  twenty-five  years. 
Persons  under  the  plan  who  leave  voluntarily 
or  are  voted  out  of  office  before  the  retire- 
ment age  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  their 
own  contributions,  and  a  similar  refund  will 
apply  for  families  of  persons  who  die  before 
retirement.  Persons  who  suffer  total  dis- 
ability will  receive  their  retirement  allowance 
at  once  without  regard  to  age. 

The  union  is  at  present  seeking  an  employer- 
financed  pension  plan  to  cover  all  its  350,000 
members. 

Mr.  Edward  Corsi,  New 
New  York  York  State  Industrial  Corn- 

State  to  missioner,     has     announced 

revise  the    appointment    of    three 

minimum  wages      new  wages  boards  to  recom- 
mend   revision    of    the 
minimum     rates     for     women     and     minors 
employed  in  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  laundrj' 


industries.  Wages  boards  for  the  beauty 
service,  confectionery,  and  cleaning  and  dyeing 
industries  will  be  appointed  shortly.  The 
minimum  rates  in  effect  in  these  industries 
were  established  in  1938.  The  minimum  in 
laundries  is  $14  for  a  40-hour  week,  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  20  cents  an  hour  for 
waitresses  plus  meals  and  tips,  and  for  other 
workers  30  cents  plus  meals,  or  36  cents 
without  meals. 

Mr.  Corsi  also  indicated  his  intention  to 
ask  the  State  Legislature  next  January  to 
revoke  the  exemption  of  domestic  workers  so 
that  they,  too,  may  be  covered  by  minimum- 
wage  laws. 

After  public  hearings  and  investigations 
which  will  likely  take  at  least  two  months, 
the  wages  boards,  representing  employers, 
workers  and  the  public,  will  recommend  new 
minimum  rates  to  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner who  will  hold  more  public  hearings 
before  issuing  Wage  Orders. 

The  question  of  the  revival 
Revival    of  of     German     co-operatives 

co-operatives  was    raised    in    the    British 

in  Germany  House    of    Commons    early 

in  December  and  brought 
the  following  reply  from  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  reported  in  Co-operative  News, 
for  December  14. 

"Since  the  German  co-operative  movement 
was  revived  in  February  of  this  year  (1946), 
62  societies  have  been  approved  and  the 
formation  of  another  26  is  under  consideration. 

"To  help  the  movement,  Nazi  discrim- 
inatory measures  have  been  revoked,  the 
Germans  have  been  invited  to  set  up  an 
advisory  body  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of 
new  societies,  and  an  expert  adviser  on 
co-operative  matters  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Control  Commission. 

"A  co-operative  institute  for  applied 
economics  and  co-operative  training  centres 
have  been  opened  and  a  co-operative  news- 
paper licensed.  Representatives  of  both  the 
International  Co-operative  Alliance  and  the 
British  Co-operative  Union  have  visited  the 
zone  and  given  useful  advice." 

The  United  Nations  General 
ILO  becomes  Assembly,    in     the     closing 

associated  with  hours  of  its  first  session  at 
United  Nations  New  York,  voted  approval 
of  an  agreement  bringing 
the  International  Labour  Organization  into 
official  relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 
Drafted  last  May  by  negotiating  committees 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  ILO,  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  ILO  in  Montreal 
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on  October  2  (L.G,  Oct.,  1946,  p.  1394).  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  recommended 
it  for  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  June  21. 

Addressing  the  Assembly  after  its  approval 
had  been  given,  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelan,  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
declared  that  co-operation  between  the  two 
organizations  was  "of  the  very  essence  of  the 
world's  efforts  to  achieve  peace,  production 
and  prosperity."  He  added  that  the  smooth 
working  of  the  agreement  was  guaranteed  by 
the  excellent  relations  which  had  already  been 
established  between  the  organizations. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  ILO  retained 
"all  those  fundamental  characteristics  of  our 


unique  tripartite  constitution  which  have  been 
our  strength  in  the  past  and  are  the  promise 
of  our  success  in  the  future." 


At  the  National  Conference  on  Labour 
Legislation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  2-4, 
1946,  improvements  in  State  labour  legislation 
were  discussed  and  certain  policies  recom- 
mended. On  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  L.  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach,  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada 
was  represented  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Maclean, 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  and  Mr.  Eric 
Stangroom,  who  attended  as  observers.  A 
short  summary  of  the  proceedings  will  appear 
in  the  February  Labour  Gazette. 


Guaranteed  Annual  Wage  in  United  States 

Committee  Issues   Preliminary  Report 


T)  RELIMINARY  findings  of  a  survey  under- 
-*-  taken  at  the  direction  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  early  in  1945,  into  the 
question  of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  in 
United  States  industry,  were  made  public  by 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version last  month. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Murray  W. 
Latimer,  which  conducted  the  study,  was  con- 
cerned with  arriving  at  some  conclusions 
regarding  the  experience,  achievements  and 
possible  applications  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  with  a  view  to  providing  information 
which  would  facilitate  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  management  and  labour. 

On  the  basis  of  its  survey  of  196  plans  in 
operation  during  1946  covering  some  70,000 
workers,  the  committee  found  that  the  average 
costs  of  guaranteeing  substantially  all  em- 
ployees full-time  wages  for  a  year  varied  from 
1-3  per  cent  of  actual  payroll  in  a  paper 
company  to  20  per  cent  in  a  steel  company, 
in  six  establishments  surveyed,  but  that  in  the 
latter  case  average  costs  could  be  maintained 
below  6  per  cent  of  actual  payroll  by  limiting 
maximum  liability  in  any  one  year  to  10  per 
cent  of  a  year's  payroll. 

It  found  the  mortality  rate  of  the  plans  to 
be  low.  Of  62  plans  instituted  but  discontinued 
in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  196 
functioning  in  1946,  40  per  cent  were  with- 
drawn during  the  peak  employment  conditions 
of  1941  and  a  comparable  proportion  were 
abandoned  when  unemployment  insurance  was 
introduced. 

Noting  that  most  plans  had  persisted  suc- 
cessfully through  depressions,  the  report 
pointed  out  that  incurred  costs  were  in  part, 
deductible  from  taxes,  and  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  taxable  profit  the  Government 
had  statutorily  agreed  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  instituting  and  maintaining  guaran- 
teed wages.  However,  it  cautioned  that  under 
conditions  of  wide  fluctuations  in  production 
and  employment  adoption  of  the  guaranteed 
wage  might  not  be  feasible;  it  emphasized  the 
importance  of  regularizing  production  and 
work  conditions  previous  to  introducing  such 
a  scheme. 

The  committee  expressed  the  view  that  a 
guaranteed  wage  is  not  a  panacea  for  economic 
insecurity,  but  that  it  does  provide  assistance 
in  stabilizing  the  economy  by  stabilizing  the 
income  of  the  wage  earner  and  hence  consumer 
purchasing  power.  The  preliminary  report  con- 
tained no  specific  legislative  proposals  but 
included  several  recommendations  intended  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  guaranteed  wage. 
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They  included:  (1)  revision  of  income  tax  laws 
to  permit  the  total  cost  to  the  employer  to 
be  deducted  from  corporate  taxes;  (2)  modifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act  to  raise  the  number  of  hours 
that  may  be  worked  annually  without  over- 
time pay;  and  (3)  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  of  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  to  permit,  during  periods  of 
unemployment,  the  receipt  of  benefits  by  an 
employee  covered  by  an  annual  guaranteed 
wage  while  receiving  supplementary  payments 
from  his  employer  to  meet  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee. 

The  report  attributed  the  present  demand 
for  the  guaranteed  annual  wage,  in  part  to  the 
sequence  of  economic  events  since  the  first 
world  war.    It  stated  that: 

"During  and  for  a  brief  period  following  the 
first  world  war,  the  level  of  economic  activity 
reached  new  and  unprecedented  heights.  Fol- 
lowing a  severe  but  short-lived  depression,  a 
still  higher  level  of  activity  was  achieved  in 
the  twenties,  followed  by  the  most  severe 
depression  of  modern  industrial  history. 

"The  demand  for  wage  guarantees  is  a 
response  to  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
response  regards  the  high  levels  of  economic 
activity  achieved  as  proving  that  large  pro- 
duction and  security  earnings  can  be  main- 
tained; on  the  other  hand,  it  regards  the 
economic  fluctuations  of  the  past  as  establish- 
ing the  need  for  assurance  that  earnings  and 
living  standards  will  be  maintained.  The  de- 
mand for  wage  guarantees  is  essentially  a 
demand  for  the  security  of  substantial  and 
regular  earnings." 

The  report  held  that  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  not  an  effective  means  for  providing 
economic  security  to  workers.  The  amount 
and  duration  of  payments  were  held  insufficient 
to  meet  workers'  requirements  during  periods 
of  unemployment:  also,  it  indicated  that  the 
present  level  of  insurance  benefits  had  failed 
to  induce  employers  to  stabilize  employment. 
Instead,  experience  rating  has  encouraged 
employers  to  seek  means  to  avoid  paying 
contributions  and  has  produced  competition 
among  the  States  to  lower  contributions  and 
benefit  standards. 

"On  the  other  hand  ...  it  is  quite  clear  that 
widespread  wage  guarantee  systems  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stabilization 
of  the  economy  through  the  stabilization  of 
wage-earner  income,  and,  hence  consumer 
expenditures",  the  report  declared. 


Human  Motivation  in  Industry 


THERE  is  growing  dissatisfaction  amongst 
executives,  with  traditional  concepts  of 
the  motives  or  forces  which  affect  the  activi- 
ties of  the  individual  in  industry,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  November-December  issue 
of  Industrial  Welfare,  the  publication  of  the 
British  Industrial  Welfare  Society.  The  article 
is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sutherland,  Ph.D.,  M.B.,  D.P.M.,  to  the 
Society's  Annual  Conference  during  Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

Mr.  Sutherland  contends  that  the  generally 
held  psychological  theory  about  man  as  an 
industrial  worker  can  be  described  as  a 
"rabble  hypothesis"  which  conceives  the 
worker  as  an  individual  functioning  inde- 
pendently within  an  "unorganized  aggregate". 
The  corollary  derived  from  this  theory  is  that 
"economic  man"  is  primarily  influenced  by 
rewards  and  offerings  fashioned  for  the 
individual  whose  motives  are  activated 
primarily  by  the  desire  for  personal 
monetary  reward. 

This  theory,  the  article  contends,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  oversimplification  by 
many  responsible  people  in  industry  and  by 
economists.  Investigations  have  found  that 
upon  query  workers  place  the  actual  wage 
figure  at  a  low  level  of  importance  in  the 
achievement  of  major  satisfactions  in  their 
work,  once  a  certain  stage  has  been  passed. 
"Security,  opportunities  for  development,  and 
a  square  deal  as  a  human  being,  came  higher 
in  all  cases." 

Despite  the  wide  area  of  appreciation  of 
these  factors  the  persistence  of  the  old  theory 
in  modern  industrial  society  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  use  in  industry  of  the  word 
incentive  which  implies  that  the  recognition 
of  work,  as  a  social  act,  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  worker  and  that  a  bait  has  to 
be  held  out  to  him,  the  article  states. 

It  likens  such  an  approach  to  exhorting  a 
donkey  to  greater  effort  in  drawing  a  load  by 
dangling  a  carrot  in  front  of  it.  Man,  unlike 
the  donkey,  it  states,  gets  tired  of  bigger  and 
better  carrots  and  stops  to  inquire  into  the 
purposes  and  nature  of  his  job  and  into  his 
relationship  with  the  directors  and  fellow 
members  of  his  working  team. 

Mr.  Sutherland  criticizes  the  familiar  expres- 
sion that  "people  would  enjoy  a  life  in  which 
they  did  not  have  to  work"  as  humorous 
comment  rather  than  a  psychological  reality. 
"We  know  that  to  work  is  to  live.  The 
degenerative  effects  of  unemployment  on  the 


individual  are  a  pathetic  confirmation  of  this 
statement.  The  working  effort  of  people  is 
governed  by  the  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
give  and  take  process,  and  unless  this  is  felt 
to  be  satisfactory,  the  effects  of  the  frustration 
of  the  need  to  be  a  participant  in  this  basic 
process  become   manifest." 

Mr.  Sutherland  regards  the  persistence  of 
this  frustration  as  profoundly  inimical  to  the 
performance  of  the  worker.  Failure  to  resolve 
the  need  for  status  and  a  position  of  dignity 
in  the  basic  industrial  process  induces  regres- 
sive tendencies  which  are  injurious  both  to 
the  worker  himself  and  industrial  develop- 
ment generally.  The  major  need  in  obviating 
this  frustration  is  to  "belong  to  a  group  in 
which  the  individual  feels  he  has  a  part  in 
deciding  the  common  destiny.  When  he  feels 
identified  with  his  fellows  in  a  common  task, 
his  performance  is  capable  of  really  great 
levels."  This  implies  that  the  effort  and 
efficiency  of  the  individual  worker  is  governed 
by  the  levels  established  by  the  group  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  the  result  of  purely  personal  con- 
siderations. Thus  the  problem  of  motivation 
or  incentive  in  industry  is  better  thought  of 
as  a  problem  of  morale  in  working  groups 
than  in  terms  of  rewards  for  individual 
workers,  it  is  contended. 

Morale  is  described  as  being  generally 
regarded  as  something  a  leader  gives  to  a 
group.  In  democratic  societj',  the  article 
states,  a  leader  is  "a  social  role",  not  a  certain 
kind  of  man.  Many  kinds  of  men  can  fulfil 
leadership  roles  at  different  times  and  in 
different  circumstances  as  contrasted  to  the 
concepts  underlying  the  idea  of  "leadership" 
which  ascribes  super  powers  to  the  leader  and 
mistrust  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
integrity  and  the  capacity  of  the  working 
man. 

Mr.  Sutherland  states  that  studies  con- 
ducted recently  into  the  behaviour  of  people 
in  groups  indicate  that  autocratic  leadership, 
even  if  benevolent,  engenders  greater  hostility 
than  does  democratic  leadership. 

"These  experiments  are  intense^  interest- 
ing," for  they  show  the  beginning  of  proof 
that  (industrial)  democracy  is  not  a  vague 
aspiration  but  a  powerful  psychological  factor 
in  the  degree  to  which  individuals  can  be 
activated — and  that  democrac}'  is  the  optimal 
situation  for  effective  work." 

Mr.  Sutherland's  thesis  holds  that  unless 
management  is  prepared  to  believe  in.  and  be 
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convinced  about,  the  need  of  workers  to 
participate  in  a  common  task  and  desist  from 
traditional  attitudes  of  individualism  and 
"fuehrership"  little  can  be  done.  When 
democratic  belief  in  the  ability  of  the 
"common  man"  exists  in  the  board  room  and 
in  top  management  "its  effect  will  be  felt 
right  to  the  bottom."  It  is  emphasized  how- 
ever that  "democratization"  does  not  imply 
submitting  management  itself  to  election  by 
workers.  Present  problems  of  output  in 
industry  will  be  much  more  successfully 
attacked  in  proportion  as  we  forget  about 
"incentives"  and  "rewards"  and  tackle  the 
human  relations  inside  groups  and  between 
groups,  the  article  maintains.  "Social  scien- 
tists are  beginning  to  learn  ways  of  approach- 
ing these  problems  and  they  must  collaborate 
with    those    responsible    for    the    running    of 


industry  in  clearing  some  of  the  obscurity  and 
confusion  that  have  characterized  our  theories 
about  motivation  in  work. 

"Experimental  work  on  morale  in  groups  has 
already  shown  that  output  is  best  when  the 
morale  in  the  working  group  is  based  on 
democratic  participation  by  all  members. 

The  role  of  management  in  the  industrial 
group  in  which  there  is  democratic  participa- 
tion is  no  less  responsible  than  in  groups 
wherein  management  is  autocratic.  Indeed, 
the  democratic  society  delegates  more  serious 
responsibilities  to  its  managers  than  does  any 
other  form  of  society.  One  of  the  greatest 
immediate  needs  to-day  is  therefore  an 
adequate  appreciation  by  management  of  the 
full  nature  of  its  responsibilities  and  an 
understanding  of  human  relations." 


Economic  and  Social  Research  in  United  Kingdom 
More   Adequate   Provision   Recommended   by   Committee 


RESEARCH  into  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions, both  within  the  machinery  of 
Government  and  in  the  Universities,  should 
be  more  adequately  provided  for  is  the  firm 
opinion  of  a  Committee  which  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Coalition  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  consider  the  existing 
provision  for  this  purpose.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  was  Sir  John  Clapham,  and 
its  report  of  June,  1946,  (Cmd.  6868)  was 
completed,  except  for  minor  details,  before  his 
death. 

No  exact  definition  of  the  fields  of  research 
was  laid  down  by  the  Committee  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  study  of  social  and  economic 
questions  involved  Economics  and  Economic 
History,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Social  Psy- 
chology, Political  Science,  Demography,  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Statistics,  and,  probably,  cer- 
tain branches  of  Medical  Statistics  and  Law. 

As  regards  the  Government  and  research 
in  economic  and  social  problems,  the  Com- 
mittee pointed   out: 

It  is  a  platitude  that  modern  industrial 
communities  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  natural  sciences.  It 
should  be  also  a  platitude  that  their  smooth 
running  and  balance  rest  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  social  sciences. 
Social  services  cannot  be  properly  planned 
without  a  knowledge  of  social  needs  and 
social  responses.  Economic  policy  cannot  be 
properly  reviewed  without  a  knowledge  of 
economic  quantities  and  economic  institutions. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
governments  should  be  involved  in  research 
into  social  and  economic  questions,  not  only 
indirectly  by  way  of  grants  to  universities 
and  research  institutions,  but  also  directly 
by  way  of  activities  which  they  themselves 
carry  out.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached 
to  the  increase  of  knowledge  as  such,  in 
modern  countries  the  exigencies  of  day  to 
day  administration  necessitate  the  collection 
of  exact  information  on  a  vast  range  of  mat- 
ters relevant  to  the  social  sciences.  The  census, 
the  census  of  production,  the  statistics  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  cost  of  living 
figures,  and  health  statistics  are  all  examples 
of  bodies  of  information  which  have  come 
into  being,  primarily  with  some  immediate 
practical  need  in  view,  but  which  neverthe- 
less are  among  the  chief  sources  of  the  raw 
material  of  more  general  speculations.  And 
indeed  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  independent  research  must 
always  be  a  prime  objective,  much  of  the 
collection  of  material  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  views  on  social  and 
economic  questions,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
performed    by    governments. 


To  survey  and  advise  upon  research  work  in 
Government  Departments,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  a  standing  Interdepart- 
mental Economic  and  Social  Research  Com- 
mittee should  be  set  up.  This  committee  would 
bring  together  representatives  of  Government 
departments,  including  the  Central  Statistical 
Office  and  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
Cabinet  Office,  and  outside  experts  in  the 
leading  branches  of  social  and  economic 
research.  The  committee  would  assume  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  depart- 
ments the  potential  value  for  research  purposes 
of  the  material  they  collect  and  for  suggesting 
new  methods  and  areas  of  collection.  The 
Clapham  Committee  believed  it 

highly  desirable  that  Government  depart- 
ments which  collect  and  analyse  material 
relevant  to  social  and  economic  research 
should  be  in  continuous  contact  with  out- 
side experts  who  can  keep  them  aware  of 
the  needs  which  are  arising  in  the  specula- 
tive branches  of  the  field  and  who  can 
assist  in  assessing  the  value  and  possible 
uses  of  material  which  is  already  being  col- 
]ected.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  there 
should  be  continuous  contact  between  the 
relevant  divisions  within  the  different  depart- 
ments, not  only  to  avoid  overlapping  but 
also  to  ensure  that  the  potential  value  for 
research  purposes  of  the  material  available  is 
exploited    from    every    point    of    view. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 

the  exigencies  of  war  and  a  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  views  as  to  what  is  essential  as  a 
basis  for  running  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  modern  state,  have  brought  about 
changes,  both  in  the  machinery  for  collecting 
information  of  this  sort  and  in  the  provision 
of  organs  for  its  systematic  survey  .  .  .  we 
are  satisfied  that,  unless  present  arrangements 
and  plans  are  upset  in  some  future  economy 
campaign,  the  provision  for  research  within 
the  governmental  machine  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  hampered  in  the  future  by  the 
lack  of  availability  of  properly  trained  staff 
than  by  the  lack  of  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  be  done  ...  If  the 
axe  of  extraordinary  economy  is  once  more 
wielded  in  Whitehall,  [these  developments] 
will  not  be  regarded  as  among  the  unessen- 
tial frills  which  can  be  offered  as  a  token 
sacrifice  to  an  uninformed  public  opinion. 

The  Committee  stresses 

the  great  unwisdom  of  cheese-paring  finan- 
cial measures  in  a  sphere  where  proper  pro- 
vision was  likely  to  produce  a  yield  of  in- 
creased efficiency  probably  very  many  times 
greater  in  cash  value  alone  than  the  small 
additional   outlay   required. 
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In  regard  to  research  in  the  universities,  the 
Committee,  considering  the  existing  provision 
as  insufficient  both  as  regards  staff  and  the 
resources  to  enable  the  staff  to  pursue  its 
researches,  recommended  that  favourable  con- 
sideration be  given  by  the  Government  to 
increasing  the  university  grant  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  developments  conducive  to 
the  spread  of  research  into  economic  and 
social  questions,  not  only  through  the  pro- 
vision of  more  chairs  and  other  teaching 
posts  but  also  through  much  more  liberal 
provision  for  libraries,  calculating  machines, 
computing  assistance  and  similar  facilities. 
This  policy  would  ensure  increased  provision 
of  resources  on  "a  permanent  and  routine 
basis"  with  adequate  regard  to  the  needs  of 
particular  branches  of  study.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  University  Grants 
Committee  be  asked  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  to  advise  on  matters 
relating  to  the  social  sciences  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Medical  Advisory  Sub-Com- 
mittee advises  concerning  medical  education 
and  research. 

The  Clapham  Committee,  however,  is  care- 
ful to  emphasize  that  the  initiation  of  de- 
velopments in  research  in  the  universities 
should  remain  with  the  universities.  It  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  of  the  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  from  private 
sources  but  it  considers  it  essential  that 
routine  allocation  of  funds  should  be  made 
for  important  branches  of  knowledge. 

Distinguishing  between  research  in  the 
natural  and  in  the  social  sciences,  the  Com- 
mittee noted  that  public  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  research  in  the  natural  sciences 
has  resulted  in  systematic  provision  for  such 
research  "on  a  fairly  extensive  scale"  but  in 
the  social  sciences  the  provision  is  "much  less 
satisfactory". 

The  social  scientist  may  not  need  the  expen- 
sive laboratory  facilities  which  hi?  colleague 
in  the  natural  sciences  finds  necessary.  But 
he  needs  library  facilities  which  are  even 
more    expensive,    and    his    work    in    the    field, 


collecting  information,  and  in  the  computing 
room,  assembling  and  analysing  what  has 
been  collected,  needs  outlays  of  comparable 
magnitude. 

Further,  as  to  the  men  to  do  the  jobs,  the 
Committee  emphasized  that  while  more  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  made 

for  research  in  the  universities  ...  by  the 
extension  of  grants  for  post-graduate  student- 
ships -and  fellowships  which  permit  young 
men  and  women  fresh  from  their  studies,  to 
devote  two  or  three  years  to  research 
activities  .  .  .  even  more  important  is  pro- 
vision which  gives  experienced  scholars  suf- 
ficient freedom  of  mind  and  time  to  make 
their  distinctive  contributions.  Specialist  re- 
searches can  indeed  be  carried  out  by  the 
young  scholar.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  social 
sciences  the  difficult  and  necessary  work  of 
systematising  the  results  of  several  lines  of 
enquiry  calls  for  a  maturity  of  mind  and 
experience  of  life  which  young  scholars  are 
unlikely  to  possess. 

Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  official 
Social  Science  Research  Department  or  Coun- 
cil, parallel  with  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  or  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council,  which  would  distribute  grants 
and  co-ordinate  research  activities  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Clapham  Committee  but  not 
approved.  The  Committee  believed  that  any 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  of- 
ficial department  would  be  secured  by  carrying 
out  their  recommendations  and  many  disad- 
vantages would  be  avoided.  They  considered 
that  the  parallelism  suggested  between  the 
present  needs  of  the  social  and  natural  sciences 
was  ill-founded.  The  social  science  need  at  the 
present  time  is  for  stronger  staffs  and  provision 
for  routine  research.  They  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  best  men  diverted  from  doing  research  to 
co-ordinating  research.  While  more  collabora- 
tion among  social  scientists  is  considered 
highly  desirable,  the  limiting  feature  appeared 
to  the  Committee  to  be  not  the  absence  of 
an  external  council  but  of  a  sufficiency  of  col- 
laborators. More  permanent  workers  needed 
to  be  released  from  heavy  teaching  and 
university    duties. 


Southern  Labour  in  the  United  States 


T  N  the  United  States  the  position  of  labour 
-*■  in  the  South  is  improving  steadily  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  country  but  the 
rate  of  progress  remains  slow  and  unspectacu- 
lar, a  report  published  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour,   finds. 

Composed  of  a  series  of  seven  articles 
dealing  with  the  social,  economic,  and  trade 
union  aspects  of  labour,  the  report  is  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  labour 
conditions  in  the  thirteen  states  which  com- 
pose the  region  popularly  referred  to  in  the 
United  States  as  the  South.  It  warns,  however, 
that  the  contents  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
exhaustive. 

Labour  Supply 

Manufacturing  in  the  South  previous  to  the 
war  was  largely  confined  to  textiles,  lumber, 
furniture,  tobacco  and  petroleum.  This  nar- 
row range  of  productive  activity,  with  its 
accompanying  scarcity  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, resulted  in  the  migration  of  Southern 
workers  to  the  extensively  industrialized 
regions  in  the  north  and  west.  During  the 
decade  from  1920  to  1930  the  excess  of 
migrants  leaving  the  South  over  the  number 
of  immigrants  coming  into  the  area  amounted 
to  130,000  annually.  During  the  war  period 
the  rate  rose  to  300,000  annually. 

The  introduction  pointed  out  that  the  South 
has  historically  been  the  region  of  a  high  birth 
rate.  This  has  produced  a  condition  whereby 
these  migrants,  after  their  unproductive  years 
devoted  to  education  and  work-experience 
necessary  to  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
output  of  the  region,  left  for  other  areas  which 
reaped  "the  fruit  of  this  nurture  and  training." 

Regional  dependency  on  agriculture  is  being 
gradually  reduced,  the  survey  found.  It  stated 
that  although  the  major  problems  were 
unlikely  to  be  resolved  in  the  near  future,  the 
war  had  apparently  "strengthened  a  tendency 
of  the  industrial  structure  of  the  South  to 
broaden,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  rise  of 
essentially  new  industries  and  partly  from 
decentralizing  tendencies  elsewhere."  If  an 
expanded  industrialization  program  does  occur, 
based  upon  the  new  war-built  plants  and  the 
skills  of  the  wartime  force  of  factory  workers, 
the  rate  of  annual  migration  from  the  region 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  Nevertheless, 
the  survey  concluded,  the  South  would  con- 
tinue to  export  labour  for  some  time. 


Income 

On  the  question  of  income,  the  report 
stated  that  "while  per  capita  income  in  the 
South  is  low  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  country  a  definite  and  encouraging  up- 
ward trend  has  however,  been  evident  in 
recent  years."  This  trend  was  described  as 
reflecting  the  changing  structure  of  the 
economy  which  was  decreasing  the  relative 
importance  of  agriculture  and  raising  the 
status  of  manufacturing. 

"Per  capita  income  in  the  Southern  states 
rose  from  55  per  cent  of  the  national  average 
in  1929  to  69  per  cent  in  1945.  Between  these 
dates  income  in  the  aggregate  nearly  doubled 
in  the  South  and  the  region's  share  of  the 
country's  total  income  increased  considerably." 

Trade  Unions 

Historically,  trade  unionism  in  the  South 
has  reflected  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
organized  labour  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  survey  found;  its  relative  size,  scope  and 
structure  has  varied  directly  with  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  national  movement  in 
different  periods.  Nevertheless  greater 
obstacles  confronted  Southern  unionism  than 
were  encountered  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Some  of  these  retarding  factors,  given  below, 
are  not  to  be  assumed  as  exclusive  to  the 
South.  "They  exist  in  some  measure  else- 
where in  the  Nation." 

The  Southern  labour  force,  composed  essen- 
tially of  people  directly  off,  or  one  generation 
removed  from,  the  land  has  lacked  the  habits 
and  attitudes  necessary  for  sustained  collective 
action  which  underlies  strong  unionism. 

Many  groups  of  workers  have  been  difficult 
to  organize  because  of  the  pressure  on 
industrial-job  opportunities  of  "large  numbers 
of  desperately  poor  people  from  the  agricul- 
tural areas." 

The  existence  of  company-owned  towns  has 
seriously  impeded  the  advance  of  unionism. 
The  article  stated  that  this  factor  has  been 
highly  important  in  the  textile  industry,  coal 
mining  and  some  other  industries.  Also  the 
dispersion  of  industry  over  wide  geographical 
areas  has  made  the  process  of  organization 
more  difficult. 

The  bi-racial  character  of  the  Southern 
labour  supply,  with  its  large  and  permanent 
Negro  segment,  has  enabled  labour  opponents 
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to  use  race  prejudice  in  breaking  strikes  and 
keeping  the  workers  divided  along  racial  lines. 
Although  some  unions  practise  racial  dis- 
crimination, others,  the  report  said,  "have 
dons  a  magnificent  job  in  cementing  union 
bonds  among  members  of  the  two  races." 

In  contrast  to  these  adverse  factors,  however, 
public  opinion  is  becoming  more  tolerant 
toward  union  organization  and  the  Southern 
working  class  is  becoming  more  mature  and 
acquiring  more  experience  and  confidence,  the 
survey  reported. 

Another  factor  favouring  union  growth,  it 
found,  was  the  existence  of  the  National 
Labour  Relations  Act  which  made  collective 
bargaining     by     employers     mandatory     and 


deprived  many  of  anti-union  weapons  through 
the  definition  and  enjoinment  of  unfair  labour 
practices. 

A  final  factor  favouring  the  growth  of 
unionism  the  report  held,  was  the  existence 
nationally  of  the  strongest  trade-union  move- 
ment in  history.  Any  general  organizing  cam- 
paign will  likely  be  better  staffed,  and  better 
financed  than  earlier  ones.  "A  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  trade-unionism  began  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  when  both  the  CIO  and  the 
AFL  announced  plans  for  major  organizing 
campaigns  in  the  South.  Both  organizations 
reported  progress  by  late  summer,  but  no 
appraisal  is  yet  possible  of  the  results  tc 
extend  labour  organization  in  the  region." 


Industrial  Executives  Hold  Conference  at  Dalhousie  University* 


"TV/I"  ORE  than  fifty  industrial  executives  and 
-L* -*-  personnel  managers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Maritimes  gathered  at  Dalhousie  University 
on  November  22-23  for  the  Eighth  Annual 
Industrial  Relations  Conference  of  the  Mari- 
time Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations.  The 
agenda  was  mainly  concerned  with  problems 
of  the  present  reconversion  period.  Canada's 
economic  position,  the  employment  outlook, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Dominion's 
social  security  program  and  recent  develop- 
ments of  modern  industrial  relations  policies, 
were  among  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

First  of  the  speakers  was  Mr.  R.  A.  McEach- 
ern,  Editor  the  Financial  Post  of  Toronto,  who 
discussed  the  far-reaching  changes  in  indus- 
trial organization,  the  tremendous  increase  in 
productivity,  and  the  technological  improve- 
ments, characteristic  of  modern  industry.  He 
pointed  to  the  social  lag  which  has  arisen 
because  our  social  institutions  cannot  be 
quickly  enough  adapted  to  the  rapid  techno- 
logical changes  which  characterize  modern 
industry.  As  a  civilization,  the  speaker  declared, 
we  are  still  in  the  process  of  getting  adjusted 
to  the  revolution  started  long  ago  by  men 
like  Isaac  Watt  and  Thomas  Edison. 

Employment    Conditions    in    Maritimes 

Work  of  the  National  Employment  Service 
was  described  by  Mr.  Leo  Curry,  Regional 
Director  of  Employment,  Moncton,  who  said 
that  the  overall  employment  picture  in  Canada 
is  good,  though  unemployment  is  evident  in 
some  industries.  In  the  Maritimes,  the  employ- 
ment situation  is  disturbed  in  four  trouble 
spots — the  Sydney  and  New  Glasgow-Pictou 
areas  (coal  and  steel  localities)  and  Saint 
John  and  Halifax  (shipping),  and  new  industry 
will  have  to  be  developed  to  take  up  the  em- 
ployment slack. 

Significant  for  future  labour-management 
relations  was  the  address  of  Nova  Scotia's 
Labour  Minister,  Hon.  L.  D.  Currie,  who  called 
for  the  three-fold  co-operation  of  labour, 
management  and  government  when  jurisdic- 
tion over  labour  matters  is  returned  to  the 
provinces  by  the  federal  government  next 
spring.  It  is  hoped  to  create  through  Canada, 
the  Minister  said,  a  body  of  case  law  fo- 
labour  disputes,  on  which  the  legislatures 
and  courts  of  various  provinces  can  base  their 
legislation  and  decisions. 

Mr.  R.  Burns,  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
for  Family  Allowances,  Ottawa,  spoke  to  the 
delegates  about  Canada's  social  security  pro- 
gram which  he  described  as  "well  advanced, 
but  not  yet  finished".  He  stressed  particularly 

*Report  by  Dr.  L.  Richter,  Managing  Director,  Mari- 
time Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations. 


the  value  of  Family  Allowances  in  giving 
children  a  better  standard  of  living.  "Canada's 
children  are  her  greatest  heritage",  he  de- 
clared. "Without  an  increasing  birthrate 
Canada  can  never  grow  or  prosper.  Our  objec- 
tive is  that  today's  children  be  nurtured  and 
developed  for  Canada's  tomorrow." 

The  dangers  of  fallacious  economic  reason- 
ing were  brought  to  the  attention  of  delegates 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Armour,  of  Gilbert  Jackson 
Associates,  Toronto.  There  are  a  number  of 
fallacies  widely  believed  in  by  Canadians, 
Mr.  Armour  asserted.  For  example,  that  the 
national  economies  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  alike;  that  Canada  can  adopt  the 
same  or  an  even  more  comprehensive  social 
security  program  than  the  United  States;  that 
Canadians  are  masters  of  their  own  economic 
destinies.  He  continued,  with  one-third  of  her 
national  income  depending  on  export  mar- 
kets, and  with  her  relatively  small  population, 
Canada  has  to  shape  her  own  social  policies. 

Suggested  Solutions  for  Economic  Problems 

As  solutions  to  the  problems  of  Canada's 
economy,  Mr.  Armour  suggested  that  Canada 
should  take  steps  to  free  herself  from  the 
present  enormous  dependence  on  world  export 
markets,  through  encouraging  large-scale  im- 
migration, and  by  developing  a  new  range  of 
products  for  export,  in  place  of  present  raw 
material  exports.  Finally,  he  said,  government, 
industry  and  the  universities  should  co-operate 
to  a  far  wider  extent  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  in  encouraging  scientific  research  for 
Canadian  industry  and  production. 

Recent  developments  in  industrial  relations 
policy  and  methods  were  discussed  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Mechin,  a  Director  of  Imperial  Oil, 
Toronto.  He  stressed  the  need  for  decentraliz- 
ing industrial  relations'  work  in  order  to  adapt 
the  measures  effectively  to  the  needs  of  each 
branch  in  a  large  undertaking,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  establishing  pension  plans 
to  protect  the  worker  against  the  hazards  of 
sickness  and  old  age. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Kerr,  President  of  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, told  the  conference  that  universities 
were  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
problems  of  industrial  relations,  a  field  in 
which  Dalhousie  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  Canada.  Impartiality  in  outlook  and  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  make  the 
university  eminently  fitted  to  undertake  this 
task,  he  stated.  Equally  important  are  the 
research  facilities  and  trained  research  s-iatT 
available  at  universities.  Through  industrial 
relations'  study,  Dr.  Kerr  declared  the  uni- 
versity takes  its  rightful  place  of  service  to 
the  community. 
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Decisions  of  National  War  Labour  Board 


Tl  ECENTLY  the  National  War  Labour 
-"-^-  Board  issued  decisions  in  the  following 
cases: — 

Western  Canada  Motor  Car  Company, 
Limited,  Carter  Motor  Car  Company,  Limited, 
and  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba 
and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire  and  Engine- 
men,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

Northern  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Limited,  and  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
Local  3707,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Sudbury  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers' 
Union,  Local  598,  and  Falconbridge  Nickel 
Mines  Limited. 

Cape  Breton  Bus  and  Tram  Company, 
Limited,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, Lodge  684,  Cape  Breton,  N.S. 


Dow  Chemical  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  and  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  District  50,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Imperial  Oil  Limited,  Producing  Depart- 
ment (Western  Operations),  Royalite  Oil 
Company,  Limited,  Madison  Natural  Gas 
Company,  Limited,  Valley  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Pacific  Coyle  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 
Marpole  Towing  Company,  Limited,  Van- 
couver Barge  Transportation  Limited,  Victoria 
Tug  Company,  Limited,  M.  R.  Cliff  and  B.  C. 
Mills  Towing  Company,  Limited,  Young  and 
Gore  Tugboat  Company,  Limited,  and  Cana- 
dian Seamen's  Union. 

Building  Products  Limited,  and  La  Federa- 
tion Nationale  des  Travailleurs  de  la  Pulpe 
et  du  Papier  Inc.  (Pont  Rouge). 

Charlebois  Hat  Incorporated  and  National 
Syndicate  of  the  Hat  Industry,  Montreal. 

Industrial  Union  of  Veneer  Workers,  Local 
No.  1,  CCL,  and  Canada  Veneers  Limited. 


Re:  Western  Canada  Motor  Gar  Company,  Limited,  Carter  Motor  Car 
Company,  Limited,  and  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Association  applied  to  the  Regional 
War  Labour  Board  for  Manitoba  for  an 
order  directing  the  Companies  to  increase  wage 
rates  of  their  shop  employees.  The  Company 
opposed  the  application. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  cases  before  the 
Regional  Board,  Counsel  for  the  Companies 
raised  the  preliminary  objection  that  the 
Association  had  not  shown  that  it  had 
authority  to  make  the  applications  on  behalf 
of  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Companies 
concerned. 

After  the  hearing,  but  before  the  Regional 
Board  had  rendered  its  decision,  the  Union 
filed  with  that  Board,  certificates  issued  under 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  by  the  Regional  Labour  Relations  Board 
for  Manitoba,  which  certificates  are  dated 
September  13,  1945.  The  certificates  show 
that  M.  B.  Thornton),  E.  G.  Ecton,  D. 
Christinson  and  the  Association  are  the 
properly  chosen  bargaining  representatives  for 
the  employees  of  the  Companies  who  are  in 
classifications    generally    described    as    Auto- 


motive Repair  Mechanics.  The  certificates 
excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit  those 
employees  in  the  supervisory  force,  stockroom, 
filling  station  service  and  those  excluded  by 
Section  2  (1)  (/)  of  P.C.  1003.  Incidentally, 
each  certificate  is  styled  in  the  name  of  the 
employer  concerned,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  as 
applicant,  on  the  other  part.  Moreover,  the 
following  recital  appears  in  each  certificate: 
"And  whereas  it  has  been  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Manitoba  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board,  that  the  majority  of  the 
employees  employed  by  the  above-named 
employer,  excepting  as  herein  below  men- 
tioned, have  authorized  the  Applicant  Union 
to  choose  bargaining  representatives  on  their 
behalf." 

The  Regional  Board  in  its  well  reasoned 
decision  had  this  to  say  about  the  late  filing 
of  the  said  certificates:  "While  the  authoriza- 
tions were  filed  subsequent  to  the  oral  argu- 
ment, the  Board  believes  that  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  refusing  to 
recognize  these  authorizations  Nunc.  Pro  Tunc 
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(i.e.  the  filing  serves  to  correct  an  irregu- 
larity if,  in  fact,  written  authorizations  should 
have  been  filed  under  Section  32).  The  Board 
remembers  that  Counsel  for  the  Companies 
frankly  stated  that  an  authorization  from  one 
employee,  or  the  appearance  of  one  employee, 
would  presumably  have  constituted  compli- 
ance with  Section  32.  The  Board  adopts  the 
late  filed  authorizations  as  confirmation  of  the 
employees'  choice  of  the  Association  to  make 
the  application  on  their  behalf." 

The  Regional  Board  found  itself  forced  to 
the  following  conclusions  in  respect  of  the 
preliminary  objection,  namely: — 

(1)  That  the  employer  did,  in  recent  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board,  recognize  the 
representative  status  of  the  applicant  and  has 
not  submitted  any  evidence  to  contravert  or 
displace  that  status;  hence  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  time  to  challenge  the  status  of 
the   Association; 

(2)  That  the  Association  has  secured  certi- 
fication under  P.C.  1003  and  no  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  show  that  the  certification 
has  been  or  could  be  vacated  or  terminated; 

(3)  That  the  late  filed  authorization  should 
be  and  are  given  weight  as  satisfying  the 
Board  that  the  application  has  been  made  and 
is  being  presented  on  behalf  of  the  affected 
employees  of   both   Companies. 

The  Regional  Board  ruled  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  the  authority  to  prosecute  the 
application.  From  that  decision  this  appeal 
is  taken. 

Section  32  of  Wartime  Wages  Control 
Order,  1943,  P.C.  9384,  as  amended,  reads  as 
follows: — 

Where  it  is  provided  in  this  Order  that  any 
direction  or  order  may  be  given  by  the 
National  Board,  an  application  may  be  made 
by  an  employer  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  for  such  direction  or  order. 

Counsel  for  the  Companies  argued  that 
certification  under  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations,  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003,  does 
not  constitute  sufficient  authorization  for  the 
purposes  of  said  Section  32;  that  the  Union 
was  not  a  properly  certified  bargaining  agent, 
there  being  no  authority  in  P.C.  1003  for 
certification  of  a  Union  per  se;  if  certification 
is  acceptable  for  the  purposes  of  P.C.  9374, 
then  the  application  was  not  properly  made 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  sufficient  authority 
and  scope  of  authority  to  represent  the 
employees  was  not  proven. 

Little,  if  any,  use  can  now  be  made  of  any 
decision  touching  upon  the  issues  raised  in 
this  appeal.  However,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  deal  with  those  issues  since  the  merits 


of  the  Association's  applications  have  still  to 
be  considered  by  the  Regional  Board. 

Counsel  for  the  Companies  placed  much 
emphasis  on  his  submission  that  a  trade  union 
could  not  be  certified  under  P.C.  1003.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  that  submission  has  little  or 
no  application  in  a  case  under  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  1943.  In  our  view  a  trade 
union  is  not  precluded  from  prosecuting  an 
application  under  the  Wages  Order  on  behalf 
of  its  members,  by  reason  only  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  not  be  certified  under  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Order. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Manitoba  Regional 
War  Labour  Board  has  for  its  members  the 
same  individuals  as  go  to  make  up  the 
Manitoba  Labour  Relations  Board.  It  was 
that  Labour  Relations  Board  which  certified 
the  bargaining  representatives  above  named. 
When  considering  the  labour  relations  case 
those  members  obtained  evidence  showing  that 
the  majority  of  the  employees  affected  were 
members  of  one  trade  union,  the  Association 
concerned  in  this  case.  It  is  only  natural  to 
find  that  the  members  of  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  took  cognizance  of  the  infor- 
mation they  had  acquired  in  the  case  before 
the  Labour  Relations  Board,  and  in  the 
circumstances  we  think  the  Regional  Board 
was  right  in  so  doing. 

While  under  the  prevailing  policy  our 
legislation  gives  to  labour  organizations  a 
large  measure  of  protection,,  they  have  no 
legal  existence;  they  are  not  endowed  with 
any  distinct  personality;  they  have  no 
corporate  entity;  they  constitute  merely 
collectivities  of  persons.  In  the  circum- 
stances the  relationship  of  principal  and  agent 
could  not  exist  between  the  members  of  the 
Union  and  the  Union  itself.  The  acts  of  such 
an  organization  are  only  the  acts  of  its 
members.  Accordingly  we  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  Counsel's  argument  to  the  effect  that 
the  Union  stood  before  the  Board  as  an  agent 
for  the  employees  and  that  it  should  prove  its 
authority  to  act  as  such  agent. 

We  confirm  the  Regional  Board's  decision 
in  this  case. 

It  may  well  be  that  Counsel's  representa- 
tions concerning  certain  provisions  of  P.C. 
1003,  will  be  helpful  to  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
that  Order  in  Council  or  of  any  replacing 
law  or  regulation.  We  shall  cause  those  rep- 
resentations to  be  transmitted  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

December  11,  1946. 
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Re:  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Manitoba  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire  and  Enginemen,  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  above-named  Unions  applied  to  the 
Board  for  an  order  directing  the  Company  to 
increase  wage  rates  for  occupational  classifi- 
cations of  employees  covered  by  collective 
agreements  made  between  the  Company  and 
the  Unions.  The  increases  requested  are  those 
mentioned  in  certain  agreements  made  this 
year  between  Carriers  Conference  Committees 
representing  railroad  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  the  above-named  Unions  and 
others.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
Manitoba  was  not  mentioned  in  the  U.S. 
agreements. 

The  U.S.  railroads  have  implemented  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  made  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Carriers  Conference  Committees.  This 
implementation  was  not  only  made  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  respect  of  employees 
in  Canada  engaged  in  International  Railway 
Services.  Incidentally,  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  approved  applications  made  by 
the  U.S.  railroads  affecting  their  employees  in 
Canada.  The  approvals  were  made  under  and 
by  virtue  of  Section  22  of  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  1943.  Sub-section  1  of  that 
Section  reads  as  follows: 

If  the  National  Board  finds  that  the  rate 
or  range  of  rates  payable  by  an  employer  for 
an  occupational  classification  of  his  employees 
engaged  in  international  railway  service  was, 
at  November  15,  1941,  pursuant  to  a  collective 
agreement  or  to  a  recognized  practice  of  long 
etanding,  based  upon  a  rate  or  range  of  rates 
payable  to  similar  employees  of  that  employer 
outside  of  Canada,  and  if  the  National  Board 
also  finds  that  the  rate  or  range  of  rates  out- 
side of  Canada  upon  which  the  said  rate  or 
range  of  rates  was  based  has  been  changed  by 
a  collective  agreement,  established  practice 
or  competent  authority,  the  National  Board 
may  in  its  sole  discretion  authorize  or  direct 
the  payment  of  a  new  rate  or  range  of  rates 
for  that  occupational  classification  in  respect 
of  employees  engaged  in  international  railway 
service  based  in  a  corresponding  manner  upon 
the  corresponding  new  rate  or  range  of  rates 
payable  outside  of  Canada. 

To  succeed  the  Unions  must  bring  their 
case  within  Section  22.  They  must  show  that 
the  Midland  Company  is  an  employer  referred 
to  in  that  Section. 

The  Midland  Company  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba.  Sub- 
sequently and  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  the  railway  was  declared  to  be  a  work 


for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  and  in 
consequence  came  within  the  legislative  ambit 
of  Parliament  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  the 
capital  stock  of  Midland  is  held  by  two  rail- 
road companies  in  the  United  States.  This 
fact  has  no  bearing  on  the  issues  involved  in 
the  case. 

The  Company  operates  a  line  of  railway 
between  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  line,  a  distance  of  65  miles. 
Its  train  crews  are  made  up  of  personnel  bor- 
rowed from  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
It  does  not  have  any  employees  outside  of 
Canada,  at  least  in  the  occupational  classifica- 
tions in  which  the  employees  concerned  in  this 
case  are  employed.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
we  are  obliged  to  find  that  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  Section  22  does  not  extend  to  the 
point  where  wage  problems  involving  Midland 
Railway  Company  of  Manitoba  could  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Union. 

Representatives  of  the  Unions  say  that 
approval  of  this  application  would  establish 
wage  rates  for  the  employees  equal  to  those 
paid  to  employees  in  the  same  occupational 
classifications  on  the  railways  in  the  U.S.;  that 
the  Company  had,  on  all  previous  occasions, 
recognized  the  U.S.  rates,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  pension  schemes  as  being  applicable 
to  their  employees;  that  the  Company  and 
the  Union,  on  previous  occasions,  joined  in 
asking  the  National  War  Labour  Board  to 
grant  the  Company  permission  to  pay  the  same 
rates  as  those  in  effect  in  the  U.S.;  and  that 
the  National  Board  granted  such  permission. 

The  National  Board,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, is  not  aware  of  the  factors  which 
influenced  the  Board  when  it  granted  per- 
mission as  aforementioned.  No  doubt  there 
were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  support 
the  Board's  action  at  that  time.  At  this  time, 
however,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  reason 
which  would  justify  our  approving  the  present 
application.  Counsel  for  the  Company  has 
satisfied  us  that  the  Company  is  not  one  to 
which  Section  22  is  intended  to  apply.  Since 
the  Union's  case  stands  or  falls  accordingly  as 
this  point  is  determined,  it  follows  that  the 
application  must  be  dismissed. 

December  16,  1946. 
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Re:   Northern  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Limited,  and  United  Steel 
workers  of  America,  Local  3707,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  Company  from 
a  decision  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Ontario,  dated  September  19,  1946.  In 
that  decision  the  Regional  Board  directed  the 
Company  to  increase  wage  rates  for  its  hourly 
paid  employees. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are: — 

(1)  That  the  directed  wage  rates  are  higher 
than  those  in  effect  in  the  plants  of  their 
competitors  and  in  consequence,  cannot 
be  justified. 

(2)  In  the  .alternative  and  provided  the 
National  Board  confirms  the  rates,  the 
retroactive  effect  of  the  Regional  Board's 
decision    should    be   cancelled. 

The  increases  directed  are  from  2  cents  to 
8  cents  an  hour  above  the  previous  rates, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Foundry  Furnace 
(Cupola)  Men,  where  the  increase  amounted 
to  14J  cents  an  hour.  We  have  studied  the 
rates  set  by  the  Regional  Board  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all,  excepting 
that  for  the  Foundry  Furnace  Men,  are 
reasonable. 

The  Union  sought  to  justify  the  rates  fixed 
for  the  Foundry  Furnace  Men  by  producing 
evidence  showing  the  rates  paid  by  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  its 
Foundry  Furnace  Men.  A  comparison  of  the 
job  description  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  occupational  classification  in  the  Com- 
pany's plant  with  that  of  the  same  styled 
occupational  classification  in  Algoma  does  not 
support  the  Union's  claim.  From  the  infor- 
mation we  have  on  hand  and  in  view  of  the 
adjustments  made  in  the  rates  for  other 
classifications,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
increase  for  Foundry  Furnace  Men  should  be 
limited  to  8  cents  an  hour. 

We  confirm  the  Regional  Board's  decision 
on  rates  for  all  occupational  classifications 
except  Foundry  Furnace  Men  for  which  the 
rate  of  75  cents  an  hour  is  fixed. 

There  was  considerable  delay  on  the  Com- 
pany's part  in  filing  its  reply  to  the  Union's 


application  to  the  Regional  Board  with  the 
result  that  almost  eight  months  elapsed 
between  the  filing  of  the  application  and  the 
date  of  the  Regional  Board's  decision.  We 
were  told  by  the  Company's  representatives 
that  they  had  explained  reasons  for  the  delay 
to  the  officers  of  the  Local  Union,  and  that 
the  local  officers  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  explanation.  The  Union's  representative 
appearing  before  us  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
conferences  which  took  place  between  the 
management  and  the  local  and  was  unable 
to  assist  us  on  this  point.  We  accept  the 
Company's  explanation  for  the  delay. 

The  Company  manufactures  centrifugal 
pumps  and  rotary  vacuum  filters,  castings, 
plate  work  and  other  miscellaneous  products 
for  use  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  mining 
industries.  Practically  all  of  the  Company's 
products  are  manufactured  to  special  orders 
and  according  to  specifications  appropriate  to 
the  particular  needs.  The  price  of  an  article 
produced  on  one  order  is  not  necessarily,  and 
indeed  seldom  is,  the  same  as  the  price  of  a 
substantially  similar  article  produced  on 
another  order.  Moreover,  this  particular 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  is  highly  com- 
petitive which  fact  causes  the  manufacturers 
to  operate  on  narrow  margins  of  profit  on 
each  contract.  We  understand  that  a  firm 
price  is  established  for  an  article  before  that 
article  is  produced.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  require  the  Company 
to  absorb  the  added  wage  costs  for  the  retro- 
active period  stipulated  by  the  Regional 
Board,  particularly  is  this  so  since  the  Com- 
pany's overall  profit  position  is  not  good. 

In  this  Board's  Finding  and  Direction  the 
Regional  Board's  decision  will  be  varied 
firstly  in  respect  of  the  rate  for  Foundry 
Furnace  Men,  and  secondly  as  to  its  effective 
date.  The  effective  date  shall  be  September  25, 
1946,  the  date  of  the  Regional  Board's 
decision. 

December  16,  1946. 


Re:  Sudbury    Mine,    Mill    and    Smelter   Workers'    Union,    Local    598,    and 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Limited. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  application  by  the  Union  for  an 
order  directing  the  Company,  with  effect  from 
August  10,  1946,  to  increase  by  fifteen  (15) 
cents  per  hour  wage  rates  for  all  occupa- 
tional classifications  covered  by  collective 
agreement.      Six     hundred     and     fifty     (650) 


employees,  approximately,  are  involved  in  this 
application. 

The  Union  bases  its  case  largely  upon 
comparisons  with  wage  rates  as  paid  to 
employees  having  the  same  job  titles  in  the 
service  of  the  International  Nickel  Company 
Limited  im  the  same  locality. 
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Employees  of  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany Limited  represented  by  the  same  Union 
recently  received  a  wage  increase  of  ten  (10) 
cents  per  hour  and  are  paid  off-shift  differ- 
entials. The  Union  argued  that  an  increase 
of  fifteen  (15)  cents  an  hour  would  be 
warranted  in  this  case  because  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  wage  rates  at 
International  Nickel,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  off-shift  differentials  are  not  paid  at 
Falconbridge. 

In  support  of  their  application  the  Union 
submitted  lists  of  the  occupational  classifica- 
tions of  the  two  companies  with  wage  rates 
paid  by  each. 

The  Company  on  its  part  contended  that 
its  operations  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
much  larger  and  more  specialized  operations 
of  International  Nickel  and  that  if  any  com- 
parison were  pertinent  it  should  be  with  the 
gold  mining  industry;  also  that  the  job  con- 
tent of  many  of  the  occupational  classifica- 
tions at  Falconbridge,  though  going  under  the 
same  name  as  classifications  at  International 
Nickel,  would  not  in  fact  be  equivalent,  as  the 
work  done  and  equipment  handled  in  the  two 
operations  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 

The  Company  also,  while  not  pleading 
inability  to  pay,  submitted  that  they  had 
suffered  certain  disadvantages  with  which  no 
other  nickel  producer  had  been  faced.  This 
because  their  refinery  was  situated  in  Norway 
and  so  was  in  enemy  hands  throughout  the 
war.  This  created  unique  post-war  rehabilita- 
tion and  marketing  problems.  The  Union  in 
rebuttal,  while  not  denying  the  unfortunate 
experience,  claimed  that  the  Company  had 
emerged  in  relatively  good  position,  and  that 
in  any  case  no  plea  of  inability  to  pay  was 
before  the  Board.  The  Company  did  not 
offer  any  evidence  which  might  assist  us  in 
determining  whether  enemy  occupation  of  its 
refinery  in  Norway  had  any  adverse  effect 
on  its  operations  in  Canada. 

At  the  hearing  it  was  stated  that  beyond 
the  incorporation  of  cost  of  living  bonus  into 
wage  rates,  employees  of  Falconbridge  Nickel 
Mines  Limited  had  received  no  general  in- 
crease since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1939. 
It  was  shown,  however,  that  in  1943,  as  a 
result  of  reclassification  duly  approved  by 
Finding  and  Direction  of  the   National  War 


Labour  Board,  some  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  (168)  jobs  were  reclassified  affecting  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  (282)  employees  out 
of  a  total  working  force  at  that  time  of 
approximately  eleven  hundred  (1,100).  So  far 
as  we  are  aware  this  adjustment  brought  the 
Falconbridge  wage  schedule  into  proper  rela- 
tionship with  the  then  existing  schedule  at 
International  Nickel. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  us  to  regard  the  non- 
existence of  an  off-shift  differential  at  Falcon- 
bridge as  a  factor  when  considering  the  actual 
hourly  rates  for  the  performance  of  specific 
work. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
pertinent  to  this  case,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  order  a  wage 
increase  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour  for 
employees  covered  by  the  application. 

It  appears  that  by  collective  agreement 
between  the  parties  dated  September  12,  1946, 
authority  is  also  needed  to  permit  the  Com- 
pany to  implement  that  term  of  the  agree- 
ment which  provides  that  employees  on  hourly 
wage  rates  are  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  work  performed  on  two  addi- 
tional statutory  holidays  per  year,  this 
provision  will  be  approved. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  effective 
date.  The  former  agreement  expired  on 
August  10,  1946.  Although  the  parties  were 
in  negotiation  prior  to  and  after  that  date, 
an  agreement  was  not  reached  until  Sep- 
tember 12,  1946,  the  date  of  the  new  contract 
which  is  for  a  term  of  twelve  months.  Article 
11  of  that  agreement  reads  as  follows: — 

The  existing  hourly  wage  rates  and  classifi- 
cations shall  remain  in  effect  unless  altered 
by  the  National  War  Labour  Board,  its 
successor,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  govern- 
mental agency,  by  negotiation  between  the 
Company  and  the  Union. 

The  Union  made  application  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1946.  All  other  matters  covered  by 
the  agreement  being  effective  from  its  date 
and  the  Article  quoted  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  agreement,  we  consider  that  the  new 
wage  scale  should  also  have  effect  as  of  the 
date  mentioned,  namely,  September  12,  1946. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

December  16,  1946. 


Re:   Cape  Breton  Bus  and   Tram  Company,   Limited,  and  Brotherhood   of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Lodge  684,  Gape  Breton,  N.S. 
Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Regional  War  Labour  Board  for  Nova  Scotia, 
dated  August  7,  1946.  In  and  by  that  decision 
the  Regional  Board,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Union,  directed  the  Company  to  increase 


wage  rates  for  its  hourly  rated  employees 
including  bus  and  tram  operators,  shop  men 
and  line  men. 

The  Regional  Board's  Finding  and  Direction 
set  forth  single  rates  and  ranges  of  rates,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  seventeen  occupational 
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classifications.  We  are  told  that  the  Regional 
Board  intended  to  direct  the  Company  to 
increase  wage  rates  for  all  employees  by  10 
cents  an  hour.  Such  intention  is  not  clearly 
indicated  in  the  Finding  and  Direction  in 
respect  of  the  nine  classifications  for  which 
ranges  of  rates  are  provided.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  decision,  however,  we  recognize  the 
Regional  Board's  intention  to  direct  a  general 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour. 

As  its  name  would  imply,  the  Company  is 
engaged  in  the  transportation  business.  Thirty- 
three  of  its  ninety  employees  are  bus  and  tram 
operators.  The  operators  form,  by  far,  the 
largest  occupational  group  in  the  Company's 
employ.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  consider  first  that  part  of  the 
Regional  Board's  decision  which  concerns  the 
operators. 

During  the  period  of  Wage  Control,  the 
National  Board  has  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  wage  rate  problems  of  most  of  the 
transportation  companies  in  Canada.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  has  knowledge  of  the  wage 
schedules  in  effect  in  the  industry  generally, 
and,  further  is  in  position  to  classify  the  wage 
schedules  in  relation  to  the  size  of  operations 
and  the  localities  in  which  the  operations  are 
conducted. 

The  Company  maintains  and  operates  an 
inter-urban  transportation  system.  It  serves 
Sydney,  Glace  Bay  and  other  points  in  the 
north  part  of  Cape  Breton.  Its  financial  state- 
ment furnishes  us  with  sufficient  information 
to  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume  of  its 
operations. 

After  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Company's  operations,  we  compared  the 


wage  rates  directed  by  the  Regional  Board 
with  the  wage  rates  paid  by  employers  which, 
in  our  opinion,  are  most  nearly  comparable. 
Our  analysis  reveals  that  the  directed  rates 
for  the  operators  cannot  be  justified.  We  have, 
however,  decided  that  the  existing  rates  for 
the  operators  should  be  increased  by  3  cents 
an  hour. 

A  study  of  the  rates  now  in  effect  for  the 
other  occupational  classifications  involved  in 
this  case  suggests  the  possible  lack  of  proper 
differentials  between  some  of  the  classifications. 
There  may,  however,  be  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  existing  differentials.  We 
would  not  disturb  those  differentials  except 
in  pursuance  of  a  report  founded  upon  the 
results  of  a  job  evaluation  conducted  on  the 
property  and  which  would  recommend  varia- 
tion in  differentials.  There  is  no  such  report 
in  this  case,  hence  other  tests  must  be  applied 
to  the  Regional  Board's  decision  affecting  the 
employees  other  than  operators.  The  test 
which  seems  most  appropriate  here  is  one 
which  takes  into  account  the  weighted  average 
of  the  rates  now  paid  to  the  employers  con- 
cerned, and,  having  established  that  average, 
to  compare  it  with  the  results  of  similar 
calculations  made  on  rates  paid  in  comparable 
establishments.  Such  test,  when  applied  to 
this  case,  does  not  indicate  that  a  ten  cents 
an  hour  increase  is  justified.  The  best  infor- 
mation available  to  us  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  is 
justified. 

The  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  extent  above 
indicated. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

December  19,  1946. 


Re:  Dow  Chemical  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  District  50,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Reasons  for  Decision 


The  Company  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Ontario  for  permission  to 
increase  wage  rates  for  its  hourly-rated  em- 
ployees by  9-09  per  cent.  The  Company 
stated  in  its  application  that  the  increase,  if 
approved,  would  go  into  effect  coincident  with 
the  reduction  of  4  hours  in  the  Company's 
normal  work  week.  By  way  of  a  counter- 
submission  to  the  Company's  application,  the 
Union  asked  the  Regional  Board  to  direct  the 
Company  to  increase  wage  rates  by  12  cents 
an  hour. 

The  Regional  Board  authorized  the  Com- 
pany to  increase  wages  by  10  per  cent.  There 
was  no  reference  in  the  Regional  Board's  Find- 
ing and  Direction  to  the  reduced  work  week. 

The  Union  declined  to  agree  to  the  Com- 
pany's proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 


in  the  work  week  because  of  the  provision  in 
the  current  collective  agreement  which  stipu- 
lates that  the  normal  work  week  shall  be  one 
of  48  hours.  The  Union  takes  the  position 
that  that  condition  of  employment  should 
not  be  altered  until  at  least  the  collective 
agreement  expires  on  January  31,   1947. 

When  the  Company  learned  that  the  Union 
would  not  agree  to  the  reduced  work  week,  an 
appeal  from  the  Regional  Board's  decision  was 
instituted.  In  the  brief  on  appeal  the  Com- 
pany asks  us  to  direct  it  to  reduce  its  normal 
work  week  to  44  hours  and  to  increase  wage 
rates  to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  the 
weekly   earnings  of  its  employees. 

The  Union  cross  appeals  and  asks  us  to 
direct  the  Company  to  increase  wage  rates  by 
12  cents  an  hour. 

The  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  styrene.     The  plant  used  by  it  is  located 
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within  an  enclosure  which  also  contains  the 
Butadiene  Plant  of  Polymer  Corporation,  and 
Canadian  Synthetic  Rubber's  Plant  which 
combines  the  styrene  and  butadiene  to  make 
rubber.  The  Company's  hourly  rated 
employees  number  approximately  50,  Poly- 
mer's employees  total  950,  and  Canadian 
Synthetic  has   125  hourly  rated  employees. 

The  wage  schedules  established  in  all  three 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  operations 
were  founded  on  a  common  base.  Wage  rates 
for  the  same  or  comparable  occupational 
classifications  were  the  same  in  the  three 
establishments. 

In  July  1946,  Polymer,  Dow  and  Canadian 
Synthetic  agreed  to  reduce  their  work  week 
from  48  to  44  hours  and  to  seek  permission 
to  increase  wages  "to*  maintain  take-home 
pay".  The  950  Polymer  employees  and  the 
125  Canadian  Synthetic  Rubber  Company 
employees  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  the 
necessary  approvals  were  obtained.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  representing  the  50 
Dow  employees  did  not  accept  the  proposal 
and,  as  above  indicated,  asked  for  a  rate 
increase  without  reduction  of  hours. 


As  matters  now  stand  an  operator,  for 
example,  employed  by  Dow,  who  works  48 
hours,  receives  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
his  equal  at  Polymer  receives  for  working  44 
hours.  The  Dow  Company  is,  however,  wil- 
ling to  place  its  employees  under  the  same 
conditions  of  employment  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  employees  of  the  other  two  companies. 

This  Board  has  never  directed  any  employer 
to  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  hours 
making  up  his  normal  work  week.  On 
occasion  the  Board  has  authorized  wage  in- 
creases which  were  predicated  upon  a  shorter 
work  week,  but  the  operative  part  of  such 
authorization  concerned  wages  onry.  In  keep- 
ing with  our  practice  we  must  refuse  the  Com- 
pany's request  and  dismiss  its  appeal. 

Allowance  of  the  Union's  request  would  have 
the  effect  of  disturbing  the  standards  set  in 
the  plants  of  the  three  above-named  com- 
panies. It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  or  provision  of  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  1943,  to  do  so.  In  the  circum- 
stances we  dismiss  the  Union's  cross  appeal. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

December  20,  1946. 


Re:  Imperial  Oil  Limited,  Producing  Department  (Western  Operations), 
Royalite  Oil  Company,  Limited,  Madison  Natural  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  Valley  Pipe  Line  Company,  Limited. 

Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  appeal  by  and  on  behalf  of 
Imperial  Oil  Limited,  Producing  Department 
(Western  Operations),  and  certain  subsidiary 
companies,  all  operating  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  from  a  decision  of  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Alberta,  dated  Septem- 
ber 6,  1946,  wherein  that  Board  reaffirmed  its 
decision  of  July  10,  1946,  and  refused  permis- 
sion to  pay  regular  hourly  rates  for  wage 
earner  personnel  for  hours  not  worked  on 
statutory  or  Company  recognized  holidays. 
Leave  to  appeal  was  granted  by  the  Regional 
Board. 


The  issues  involved  in  this  case  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  case  of  Imperial  Oil  Limited, 
Calgary  Refinery.  Our  decision  in  that  case 
was  issued  on  December  9,  1946.  We  allow 
the  appeal  for  the  same  reasons  as  stated 
by  us  in  our  decision  in  the  Calgary  case. 
The  Board's  approval  will  be  confined  to  the 
six  statutory  holidays  regularly  recognized, 
namely,  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Christmas  Day. 

Finding  and  Direction  will  be  issued 
accordingly. 

December  21,  1946. 


Re:  Pacific  Coyle  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  Marpole  Towing  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Limited;  Victoria  Tug 
Company,  Limited;  M.  R.  Cliff  and  B.C.  Mills  Towing  Company, 
Limited;  Young  and  Gore  Tugboat  Company,  Limited;  and  Canadian 
Seamen's  Union. 


Supplementary  Reasons  for  Decision 

In  our  Reasons  for  Decision  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1946  (L.G.,  Oct.,  1946,  p.  1413),  issued 
in  this  case  we  disposed  of  matters  set  out 
in  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  therein.  As  regards 
the  demands  outlined  in  Paragraphs  (c)  and 
(d)  we  said: — 

While  expressing  its  agreement  with  the 
general  principle  of  an  8-hour  day  where  that 
term     of     employment     is     practicable,     the 


National  Board  considers  that  in  the  present 
case  the  exigencies  of  service  inherent  in  the 
towboat  industry  on  the  British  Columbia 
Coast  are  so  unusual,  but  so  well  known  to 
all  who  accept  employment  in  that  industry, 
that  the  question  of  what  shall  constitute  a 
working  day  or  month  -as  the  case  may  be,  can 
best  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  parties 
immediately    concerned. 

Therefore,  the  Board  refers  that  phase  of 
the  application  back  to  Canadian  Seamen's 
Union  and  the  employing  Companies  with  the 
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recommendation  that  they  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. The  Board  hopes  that  mutual  agree- 
ment may  result  on  such  basis  that  upon  joint 
application  approval  can  be  given  to  the 
settlement  consistently  with  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  the  Wage  Control  Order. 

As  the  question  of  overtime  conditions  is 
bound  up  with  agreement  as  to  working  hours, 
decision  on  that  point  also  is  deferred  pend- 
ing result  of  the  negotiations. 

The  parties  did  go  into  negotiation  and 
representatives  of  the  Companies  inform  us 
that  leave  with  pay  for  unlicensed  classifica- 
tions has  been  increased  by  three  (3)  days 
time  off  with  pay  per  month,  bringing  the 
total  of  such  time  off  with  pay  to  seven  (7) 
days  per  month  or  eighty-four  (84)  days  per 
year.  We  find  this  arrangement  to  be  reason- 
able in  the  circumstances  of  service  and  we 
therefore  approve  it. 

As  to  overtime  conditions,  no  agreement 
has  been  reached,  and  the  matter  is  therefore 
still  before  us.  The  Union  ask  for  an  order 
directing  the  Companies  to  establish  an  over- 
time condition  calling  for  the  payment  to 
unlicensed  personnel  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  (75)  cents  per  hour  for  all  hours  worked 
daily  in  excess  of  twelve  (12)  hours. 

Representatives  of  the  Companies  contend 
that  while  punitive  overtime  conditions  may 
be  usual  in  industries  whose  employees  are 
hourly-rated,  in  their  particular  industry 
employees  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  service  may  be 
required  to  perform  actual  work  for  a  varying 
number  of  hours  per  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  condition  we  are 
aware  that  payment  of  overtime  after  a 
specified  number  of  hours  per  day  or  per 
month  is  not  an  unusual  condition  for 
unlicensed  personnel  aboard  ship  who  are 
paid   on   a   monthly  basis.     This  is  true   not 


only  on  Canadian  inland,  coastwise  and  deep- 
sea  vessels  where  agreements  frequently  provide 
for  an  overtime  condition  for  unlicensed 
personnel,  but  the  same  type  of  condition  is 
not  uncommon  in  agreements  in  certain  other 
industries  where  employees  work  for  '"broken" 
time  periods  but  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis, 
it  being  usual  in  such-  cases  to  pay  overtime 
after  a  specified  number  of  hours  have  been 
worked  in  any  one  month. 

Supervisory  personnel  are,  however,  not 
usually  paid  overtime  in  the  shipping  or  other 
industry. 

We  must  agree,  therefore,  with  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Union  in  this  case  and  accordingly 
will  direct  the  Companies  covered  by  the 
application  to  establish  for  their  unlicensed 
personnel  an  overtime  condition  as  follows: — 

An  employee  who  continues  on  duty  for  the 
full  period  of  his  monthly  assignment  shall 
be  entiled  to  receive  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
seventy-five  (75)  cents  an  hour  for  each 
hour  he  continues  on  duty  in  excess  of  twelve 
(12)  hours  in  any  twenty-four  (24)  hour 
period  during  that  month. 

As  to  the  effective  date  of  this  condition, 
the  National  Board  has  always  considered 
that  little,  if  any,  retroactive  effect  should 
be  given  in  respect  of  overtime  rates  because 
of  bookkeeping  difficulties  involved  and 
because  an  employer  presumably  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  so  arrange  the  work  of  his 
employees  that  as  much  overtime  as  possiole 
may  be  avoided.  We,  therefore,  consider 
that  the  overtime  condition  in  this  case 
should  have  effect  only  from  December  1, 
1946. 

Supplementary  Finding  and  Direction  will 
issue  accordingly. 

December  21,  1946. 


Re:  Building  Products  Limited  and  La  Federation  Nationale  des  Travailleurs 
de  la  Pulpe  et  du  Papier  Inc.  (Pont  Rouge) 


Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  Company  from  a 
decision  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Quebec.  In  and  by  that  decision  the 
Regional  Board  directed  the  Company  to 
increase  wages  7i  cents  an  hour  for  all  hourly 
rated  employees  engaged  at  its  Pont  Rouge, 
Quebec,  plant. 

The  decision  under  appeal  is  the  second  in 
1946  wherein  the  Company  was  directed  to 
increase  wages.  The  first  decision  directed 
increases  ranging  from  5  cents  to  114  cents 
an  hour  with  effect  from  January  1,  1946.  The 
7£  cents  increase  in  question  in  this'  appeal, 
if  allowed,  would  establish  rates  12V  cents  to 
19  cents  an  hour  higher  than  those  which 
were  in  effect  on  December  31,  1945. 


The  Company  maintains  that  the  Regional 
Board  erred  in  that  it  failed,  when  considering 
the  case,  to  take  into  account  and  be  guided 
by  the  wage  rates  generally  prevailing  in  the 
establishments  of  the  Company's  Competitors. 
The  Company  alleges  that  the  Regional 
Board's  Decision  was  based  on  the  Federation's 
submissions  that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany were  comparable  to  those  of  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company  and  Donnacona 
Paper  Company,  where  higher  wages  arc  paid. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  the 
Regional  Board's  decision  because  the  Federa- 
tion sought  to  support  the  Regional  Board's 
decision  by  introducing  evidence  before  us  to 
show  that  the  increases  directed  can  be  justi- 
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fied  when  rates  in  effect  at  the  other  two 
named   companies   are  taken    into    account. 

The  Company  manufactures  asphalt  shingles, 
siding,  roofing  and  flooring.  Canadian  Inter- 
national Paper  and  Donnacona  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint, 
sulphite  fibre  and  groundwood.  A  small  part 
(7  per  cent)  of  Donnacona's  operations  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  insulating 
board,  which  is  in  direct  competition  with  a 
similar  product  manufactured  by  the  Company. 

We  were  supplied  with  names  of  the  man- 
facturers  regarded  by  Building  Products  as  its 
competitors.  The  wage  rates  in  effect  in  the 
competitors'  plants  were  also  reported  to  us. 

An  examination  of  the  records  showing  the 
wage  rates  in  effect  in  August  1939,  as  well 
as  the  increases  from  time  to  time  made  in 
the  Company's  plant  and  in  those  of  the 
employers  referred  to  by  the  appellant  as 
competitors,  indicates  that  a  substantial 
measure  of  uniformity  in  wage  schedules  in 
the  several  plants  was  maintained  throughout 
the  period.  In  August  1939  the  wage  rates  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  which  Cana- 
dian International  Paper  and  Donnacona  are 
members  were  higher  than  those  in  the  build- 
ing products  plants  and  they  have  continued 
to  remain  at  higher  levels. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  the  conten- 
tion that  Building  Products  Limited  should  be 


regarded  as  being  part  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  The  Company's  products  are  sold 
in  a  highly  competitive  domestic  market,  and 
as  indicated  above,  they  are  not  of  the  same 
classes  of  products  as  those  sold  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  are  obliged  to 
conclude  that  an  increase  in  the  wage  rates  of 
the  employees  concerned  in  this  appeal  can  be 
justified  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
increased  rates  are  just  and  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control 
Order,  1943,  P.C.  9384,  as  amended,  having 
due  regard  to  the  progressions  of  the  wage 
rates  in  this  firm  since  1939  and  the  general 
level  of  wage  rates  in  the  building  products 
industry  generally. 

The  base  rates  in  the  plant  of  the  Company 
are  52^  cents  an  hour.  According  to  our 
information  it  would  be  just  and  reasonable 
to  fix  the  base  rate  at  55  cents  an  hour.  In 
order  that  the  differential  heretofore  prevail- 
ing in  the  wage  rates  of  the  employees  in  the 
several  occupational  classifications  concerned, 
may  be  maintained,  we  also  find  it  reasonable 
to  direct  increases  at  2\  cents  an  hour  in  the 
wage  rates  for  those  classifications  receiving 
more  than  the  base  rate. 

The  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  extent  indicated 
above.     Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 
December  28,  1946. 


Re:  Gharlebois  Hat  Incorporated  and  National  Syndicate  of  the  Hat  Industry, 
Montreal 


Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  by  the  Company  from  a  Finding 
and  Direction  of  the  Regional  War  Labour 
Board  for  Quebec,  dated  September  7,  1946. 
By  that  Finding  and  Direction  the  Regional 
Board  directed  the  Company  to  grant  its 
employees  one  week's  vacation  with  pay. 

On  or  about  December  20,  1945,  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  entered  into  a  collective 
agreement.  The  agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  certain  and 
(thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless  terminated 
by  notice  given  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
other   within    a    period    prescribed. 

The  agreement  as  originally  drafted  by  the 
Union,  contained  a  section  which  read  as 
follows: — 

26 — Vacations:      If     the     Regional     War 

Board     or    any    other    Order    in     Council 

decrees. 

The  officers  of  the  Company  refused  to  sign 
an  agreement  which  contained  such  a  section. 
Accordingly  the  section  was  marked  "can- 
celled" and  the  note  of  cancellation  was 
initialled. 


In  August  1946,  the  Union  applied  to  the 
Regional  Board  for  an  order  directing  the 
Company  to  grant  its  employees  one  week's 
vacation  with  pay.  It  was  stated  on  behalf 
of  the  Company  that  the  Regional  Board 
issued  its  direction  without  first  giving  notice 
to  the  Company  that  the  application  in 
question  had  been  filed.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Regional  Board's  record  to  cause  us  to 
question   the   Company's   statement. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Regional  Board  had 
had  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before  it,  the 
application  would  have  been  dismissed.  At 
dJiy  rate,  after  hearing  both  parties  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  application  should  have  been 
dismissed.  The  Union  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port its  application  and  the  Regional  Board's 
Finding  and  Direction  with  the  argument  that 
there  was  no  particular  significance  in  the 
cancellation  or  deletion  of  Section  26.  The 
Company  says  that  Section  26  was  deleted 
because  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
issue  concerning  vacations  would  not  be  raised 
during  the  occurrency  of  the  agreement.  We 
accept  the  Company's  explanation  as  being 
the   logical   one.     We   are    satisfied    that   the 
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Company's  officers  relied  upon  the  agreement 
as  signed  as  being  something  which  would 
settle  all  their  labour  problems  until  at  least 
December  20,  1946. 


We  grant  the  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  allow  the  appeal. 
Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

January  10,  1947. 


Re:  Industrial  Union  of  Veneer  Workers,  Local  No.  1,  CCL,  and  Canada 
Veneers  Limited. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Union  applies  for  leave  to  appeal  and 
appeals  from  a  Finding  and  Direction  of  the 
Regional  War  Labour  Board  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, dated  September  10,  1946,  whereby  the 
Regional  Board  authorized  the  Compan}*-  to 
implement  a  general  wage  increase  of  6  cents 
per  hour. 

The  Union  contends  that  the  Regional 
Board  should  have  directed  the  Company  to 
increase  its  wage  rates  by  10  cents  per  hour. 
With  much  respect  to  the  Regional  Board, 
we  are  constrained  to  agree  with  the  Union's 
argument.  In  doing  so  we  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  general  level 
of  wage  rates  being  paid  in  this  plant  are 
relatively  low;  that  no  general  wage  increase 
has  been  granted  to  the  Company's  employees 


since  1943.  We  have  information  concerning 
the  wage  rates  being  paid  in  industrial 
employment  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  award 
a  general  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour  it 
would  be  consistent  with  wage  rates  paid  in 
the  Saint  John  area. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  the  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  appeal  and  appeal  are 
allowed.  The  Regional  Board's  Finding  and 
Direction  will  be  varied  so  that  the  Company 
will  be  directed,  rather  than  authorized,  to 
increase  its  wage  rates  by  6  cents  per  hour 
and  the  Company  will  also  be  directed  to 
increase  its  wage  rates  by  an  additional  4  cents 
per  hour  effective  as  from  November  13,  1946. 

Finding  and  Direction  will  be  issued 
accordingly. 

January  9,  1947. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations, P.C.  1003,  the  Government  has  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  over  employer-employee 
relations  which  are  normally  exclusively  within 
the  provincial  field  to  the  extent  considered 
necessary  to  cover  adequately  employers  and 
employees  in  industries  "essential  to  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war",  but  without 
attempting  to  include  other  industry  which  has 
not  a  direct  bearing  on  war  production.  In 
so  far  as  these  latter  industries  are  concerned, 
each  province  can  make  its  own  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  brought  under 
the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 


province  except  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  Work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of  Boards 
of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seen  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C.  4020. 


Applications  for  Certification  Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


rTs  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
•*-  (National)  met  for  three  days  during  the 
month  of  December.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  four  applications,  held  five 
hearings,  issued  twelve  certificates  designating 
bargaining  representatives,  rejected  one  appli- 
cation, ordered  one  representation  vote,  allowed 
the  withdrawal  of  one  application  and  rendered 
decisions  in  seven  appeal  cases. 

Certificates  Issued 

Twelve  applications  for  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below: 

1.  Messrs.  Charles  Eugene  Saint-Laurent, 
Jean  Charles  deChamplain,  Elias  Bernier, 
Paul  Emile  Caron  and  Paul  Emile  Marquette 
and  the  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime 
Transport  Workers,  Local  No.  1,  Inc.,  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Transport 
Company  Limited  on  board  the  SS  "Rimouski", 
SS  "Jean  Brillant"  and  SS  "Metane".  The 
captains,  first  mates,  second  mates,  third  mates, 


chief  engineers,  second  engineers,  third  engi- 
neers and  chief  stewards  were  excluded  from 
the  bargaining  unit. 

2.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pateman  and  A.  Mose  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  for  the  employees  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  Nelson,  B.C.,  classified  as 
stenographer,  clerk,  and  maintenance-of-way 
clerk.  The  chief  clerk,  the  assistant  chief 
clerk,  the  superintendent's  secretary  and  the 
port  steward  were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit. 

3.  Messrs.  Arthur  Lyman  Fleming  and  John 
Edgar  O'Brien  and  the  Canadian  National 
Telegraph  Unit  No.  1,  Federation  of  Employee- 
Professional  Engineers  and  Assistants'  for  the 
professional  engineers  and  their  technical 
assistants  and  draftsmen  employed  in  the 
Engineering  Department,  Canadian  National 
Telegraphs,  Toronto,  Ontario,  classified  as  act- 
ing    assistant     equipment     engineer,     acting 
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electrical  engineer,  assistant  engineers,  engineer- 
ing assistants,  draftsmen  and  junior  draftsmen. 
The  chief  engineer,  transmission  engineer,  out- 
side plant  engineer,  acting  equipment  engineer, 
chief  clerks,  shop  foreman  and  clerical  em- 
ployees were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit. 

4.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pateman,  E.  F.  Downard 
and  A.  Mose  and  the  Brotherhood  oj  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees  for  employees 
in  the  superintendent's  office  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Medicine  Hat,  Al- 
berta, classified  as  maintenance  clerk,  staff 
records  clerk,  stenographers,  and  junior  clerk. 
Excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit  were  the 
chief  clerk,  the  assistant  chief  clerk  and  the 
superintendent's  secretary. 

5.  Messrs.  H.  McKenna,  P.  Carty,  W.  James 
and  J.  Lidgett  and  Western  Canada  Firebosses' 
Association,  Sub-District  No.  2  for  firebosses  in 
the  employ  of  the  McLeod  River  Hard  Coal 
Company    (194V    Limited,   Mercoal,   Alberta. 

6.  Messrs.  H.  McKenna,  P.  Carty,  J.  E. 
Mitchell  and  D.  F.  R.  Tompkins  and  Western 
Canada  Firebosses'  Association,  Sub-district 
No.  2,  for  firebosses  in  the  employ  of  the 
Foothills  Collieries  Limited,  Foothills,  Alberta. 

7.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Mosher,  J.  E.  McGuire, 
W.  J.  Smith,  J.  A.  Querido,  A.  Trainer,  J.  H. 
Mclnnis,  A.  B.  Connolly,  J.  Hook  and  Mmes. 
V.  M.  Ferguson  and  H.  N.  Martin  and  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers,  Division  297, 
for  employees  of  the  Charlottetown  Hotel 
(Canadian  National  Railways),  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.  The  manager,  the  manager's  secretary, 
accountant,  clerk-stenographer  in  the  account- 
ant's office,  steward,  chef,  'head  waitress,  house- 
keeper, head  bellman  and  porter,  night  watch- 
man, chief  engineer  and  laundry  supervisor 
were  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

8.  Messrs.  J.  Fadling,  K.  Larsen,  H.  Pritchett, 
H.  Bergeron,  M.  Mosher,  M.  Fulton,  A.  Dunn 
and  G.  Argatoff  and  International  Wood- 
workers oj  America,  Local  1-425  for  employees 
of  the  William  Waldie  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Castlegar,  B.C.,  on  board  the  tug  boat  "Eleco 
The  Second".  The  captain  and  engineer  were 
excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

9.  Messrs.  Michael  J.  Thomas,  Henry  A. 
Lowndes,  Lou  C.  Walsh  and  Misses  Edna 
Hislop,  Inez  Moore  and  Margaret  A.  Evoy 
and  the  Commercial  Employees  Organization 
for  employees  in  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada 
(Eastern  and  Western  Areas),  Montreal,  P.Q., 
in  the  following  occupational  classifications, 
viz.,  advance  account  clerk,  advertising  com- 
mission clerk,  advertising  contract  clerk,  bal- 


ance clerk,  budget  clerk,  business  office  repre- 
sentative, chief  teller,  claims  file  clerk,  clerk- 
P.BJC.  attendant,  clerk  representative,  coin 
box  clerk,  coin  box  collector,  coin  box  routing 
clerk,  connecting  company  clerk,  correspon- 
dence filing  clerk,  cutover  assistant,  directory 
advertising  salesman,  directory  advertising 
saleswoman,  field  surveyman,  held  order  clerk, 
layout  artist,  local  representative,  mail  clerk, 
mail  porter,  matron,  map  records  clerk,  office 
junior,  order  typist,  outside  representative, 
outside  representative  and  clerk,  posting  clerk, 
public  telephone  attendant,  record  clerk,  re- 
sults clerks,  salesman — small  business,  sales- 
man— rural,  salesman — public  telephone,  sales- 
man— telephone  sales,  salesman — medium 
business,  salesman — toll,  salesman — multi-pub- 
lic telephone,  salesman — special  services, 
salesman — large  PJBJK.,  sales  consultant,  sales 
records  clerk,  sales  results  clerk,  senior  file 
clerk,  service  observer,  service  order  reviewer, 
service  order  typist,  service  order  writer,  service 
representative,  special  services  clerk,  statistical 
clerk,  stenographer,  stenographic  reviewer,  stub 
sorter,  student  representative,  survey  clerk, 
technical  assistant,  telephone  saleslady,  tele- 
type operator,  teller,  teller  representative,  and 
training  records  clerk. 

10.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Mosher,  J.  E.  McGuire, 
W.  J.  Smith,  F.  D.  Nicoll,  J.  A.  Querido,  R. 
Rice  and  R.  Horner,  and  Miss  Frances  Scho- 
field,  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
Division  No.  280,  for  the  employees  of  the 
CornwaUis  Inn,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Kcntville,  N.S.  Excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit  were  the  manager,  assistant 
manager,  chief  clerk,  manager's  secretarj% 
head  housekeeper,  chief  steward,  chef,  head 
waiter,  chief  engineer,  head  porter  and  em- 
ployees of  the  accountant's  office. 

11.  Messrs.  A.  McKenzie,  R.  Remlinger, 
Thomas  G.  Skinner  and  W.  S.  Scott  and  Gay- 
port  Employees'  Association  for  the  unlicensed 
personnel  employed  by  Gayport  Shipping 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  the  vessels  SS 
"Britamoil",  SS  "Britamolene",  SS  "Britamoco" 
and  SS  "Britamette". 

12.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Deacon  and  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers, 
Local  No.  7,  for  employees  of  the  Sterling 
Collieries  Company,  Limited,  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, employed  at  its  mine  at  Stereo,  Alberta. 
The  superintendent,  master  mechanic,  time- 
keeper, clerk,  storekeeper,  assistant  storekeeper, 
warehouseman,  cook,  bull  cook,  waitress,  night 
watchmen,  locomotive  engineers,  dragline 
operator,  dragline  fireman,  dragline  craneman 
and  dinkey  engineers  were  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit. 
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Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Canadian  Airline  Dispatchers  Association 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
(L.G.,  Oct.,  1946,  p.  1419).  Following  a  hearing 
of  the  interested  parties  the  Board  rejected 
the  application.  Reasons  for  Judgment  in  this 
case  appear  below: 

Representation    Vote    Ordered 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-oj-Way 
Employees  and  Roland  McMillan,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Coal  Contractor,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba  (L.G.,  June,  1946,  p.  752).  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hooper,  Industrial  Relations  Officer, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  act  as  Returning  Officer  in  a  vote 
of  the  employees  of  Roland  McMillan, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  employed  as  coalmen  on 
the  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  Districts  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Coal 
chute  operators  employed  on  a  sub-contract 
basis  and  the  employees  of  such  sub- 
contractors were  excluded  from  the  eligible 
voters  list. 

Application  for  Certification   Withdrawn 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers,  Division  209, 
and  National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
(L.G.,  Nov.,  1946,  p.  1558).  On  the  request 
of  the  General  Representative  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  the  application  for  cer- 
tification of  bargaining  representatives  on 
behalf  of  certain  employees  of  the  National 
Harbours  Board,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  was  with- 
drawn. 

Decisions  in  Appeal  Cases 

1.  Following  a  hearing  of  the  interested 
parties     the     Board     denied     the    appeal     of 


Penman's  Limited,  Paris,  Ontario,  from  an 
oral  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  given  at  a  hearing  of  the  case  on 
September  24,  1946,  permitting  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  Local  153,  to 
amend  its  application  for  certification  of 
bargaining  representatives  to  cover  only  the 
Paris,  Ontario,  plant  of  the  Company. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  given  at  a 
later  date. 

2.  On  December  11,  1946,  the  Board 
dismissed  the  appeal  of  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company  (Canadian  Division), 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  from  a  decision  of 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  ordering 
a  vote  of  the  employees  of  the  Company. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  given  later. 

3.  Following  a  hearing  of  the  interested 
parties  the  Board  denied  the  appeal  of  the 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  a  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  ordering  a 
new  vote  of  employees  of  Anchor  Cap  and 
Closure  Corporation  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  had  disseminated  election  propa- 
ganda on  the  occasion  of  an  earlier  vote 
during  the  period  of  72  hours  before  the  vote, 
within  which  period  such  propaganda  was 
prohibited  by  direction  of  the  Ontario  Board. 

The  Board  issued  Reasons  for  Judgment 
in  four  cases,  two  of  which  are  covered  by 
the  same  Reasons  for  Judgment.  The  texts 
of  the  Reasons  for  Judgment  are  given 
below: — 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Other  Appeal  Cases 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  two  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  at  its  November  sittings 
and  summarized  in  the  December,  1946,  issue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette  are  given  below: — 


Appeal  No.  1,  Between:  Ottawa  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Local  1440,  Respondent  (Petitioner). 

Appeal  No.  2,  Between:  The  Corporation  of  the  Village  of  Forest  Hill, 
Appellant  (Respondent)  and  National  Organization  of  Civic,  Utility 
and  Electrical  Workers,  Branch  No.  1,  Respondent  (Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons   for  Judgment 

These  are  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  made  on 
applications    for    certification    of    bargaining 
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representatives  for  employees  of  the  appel- 
lants. The  appeal  in  each  instance  is  based 
on  the  contention  that  the  appellant  is  not 
an  employer  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations  are 
applicable. 

The  appellant  in  Appeal  No.  1,  the  Ottawa 
Hydro-Electric  Commission,  is  a  Commission 
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created  or  established  by  the  City  of  Ottawa 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  Ontario 
for  the  control  and  management  of  the  works 
undertaken  and  maintained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Ottawa  for  distribution 
and  supply  of  electrical  power. 

The  appellant  in  Appeal  No.  2  is  a  muni- 
cipal corporation  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  the  employees  with  respect  to  whom 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives  is 
applied  for  are  employed  upon  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  electrical  power  distribution 
system  operated  by  the  municipal  corporation. 

The  appellants  rely  upon  the  provisions  of 
section  ten  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  Act 
of  Ontario,  Chapter  29,  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1944,  as  exempting  them  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations. The  relevant  provisions  of  section 
ten  of  the  Act  provide  that  the  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  municipal  corporation  or  any 
board  or  commission  created  or  established  by 
a  municipal  corporation  pursuant  to  statutory 
authority  unless  such  municipal  corporation, 
board  or  commission  has  by  by-law,  if  it  has 
the  power  to  pass  by-laws,  or  by  resolution  or 
minute,  declared  that  the  said  Act  is  appli- 
cable thereto  and  to  its  employees  or  any 
section  thereof.  Neither  appellant  has  passed 
a  by-law,  resolution  or  minute  declaring  the 
said  Act  applicable  to  its  employees. 

The  Labour  Relations  Board  Act  of  Ontario 
and  Orders  in  Council  enacted  thereunder 
make  applicable  the  provisions  of  the  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations,  enacted 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  under  the 
authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  to 
employers  and  their  employees  who  are  within 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  province  in 
matters  covered  by  the  Regulations,  subject 
to  the  exceptions  contained  in  section  ten  of 
the  Act.  The  Act  and  Orders  in  Council 
passed  thereunder  also  establish  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  to  administer  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations  in  the 
application  thereof  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  province,  as  provided  in  the  Act.  The  Act 
also  empowers  that  Board  to  exercise  such 
powers  as  may  be  vested  in  it  under  the 
authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Subsection  two  of  section  four  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  Act  provides: 

(2)  The  Board  shall  exercise  such  powers 
and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  vested  in 
or  imposed  upon  it  by  this  Act,  the  War 
Measures  Act  (Canada)  or  any  other  Act  of 
this  legislature,  or  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment made  under  or  pursuant  to  any  such 
Acts. 

The  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
provide  that  the  Regulations  shall  apply,  inter 
alia,  to  employees  who  are  employed  upon  or 


in  connection  with  a  work,  undertaking  or 
business  that  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  the  employers 
of  all  such  employees  in  their  relations  with 
such  employees.  Subsection  two  of  section 
three  of  the  Regulations  provides  that  em- 
ployees employed  upon  or  in  connection  with 
a  work,  undertaking  or  business  described  in 
Schedule  "A"  to  the  Regulations,  and  no 
others,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  in 
connection  with  a  work,  undertaking  or 
business  that  is  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Schedule  "A"  to  the  Regulations  includes,  as 
Item  14,  "public  service  utilities,  including 
gas,  electric,  water  and  power  works,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines". 

The  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
enacted  under  the  War  Measures  Act  have 
been  continued  in  effect  in  virtue  of  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  7414  of  December  28,  1945, 
passed  pursuant  to  section  five  of  The 
National  Emergency  Transitional  Powers  Act, 
1945. 

The  appellants  contend  that  the  term 
"public  service  utilities"  as  appearing  in  the 
Schedule  should  be  interpreted  as  being 
limited  in  its  application  to  privately-owned 
public  service  utilities. 

The  words  "work,  undertaking  or  business" 
are  wide  enough  to  include  an  enterprise  of 
any  nature,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  term 
"public  service  utilities"  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  would  warrant  an  interpreta- 
tion restricting  the  application  thereof  to 
privately-owned   public  service  utilities. 

The  Board  finds,  therefore,  that  the 
employees  affected  by  each  of  the  applications 
for  certification  involved  in  these  appeals  are 
employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  works 
or  undertakings  of  the  appellants  that  have 
been  specifically  designated  as  war  industries 
under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions. Consequently,  the  provisions  of  the 
Regulations  apply  to  such  employees  and  to 
their  employers,  the  appellants,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  such  employees  without  regard  for 
the  provisions  of  section  ten  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  Act. 

Order  in  Council  P.C.  2911  of  April  27,  1944, 
enacted  under  the  authority  of  the  War 
Measures  Act,  vests  in  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  the  powers  of  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  under  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  with  respect  to 
employees  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  a  work, 
undertaking  or  business  described  in  Schedule 
"A"  to  the  Regulations,  and  their  employers. 

Section  four  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
Act  of  Ontario  authorizes  the  Ontario  Board 
to  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
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which  may  be  vested  in  it  by  the  War 
Measures  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  therefore,  the 
Ontario  Board  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  applications  for  certification  that  are  the 
subject  matters  of  these  appeals. 

In  the  result  the  appeals  are  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)    A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

G.  C.  Medcalf,  Esq.  K.C. 

for  the  Appellant,  Ottawa  Hydro-Electric 

Commission. 


Melville   Grant,  Esq., 

for  the  appellant,  The  Corporation  of  the 
Village  of  Forest  Hill,  Ontario. 
C.  L.  Dubin,  Esq., 
J.  B.  Cochrane,  Esq., 
for  the  Respondent,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  1440. 
T.  F.  Stevenson,  Esq., 
for  the  Respondent,  Branch  No.  1,  National 
Organization  of  Civic,   Utility  and  Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Dated   at   Ottawa,   December   12,   1946. 


Between:  Northern  Electric  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Appellant  (Respond- 
ent) and  United  Telephone  Workers  of  Canada,  Local  4,  Respondent 
(Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Ontario  Board,  this  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  Board  certi- 
fying bargaining  representatives  for  two 
separate  units  of  employees  of  the  appellant 
company.  Unit  No.  1  includes  all  employees 
of  the  Company  working  or  having  their  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  employed  in  connection 
with  the  repair,  distribution,  inspection  or 
installation  of  telephone  equipment,  including 
the  staffs  of  the  telephone  contract  shop,  ware- 
house and  telephone  installation  department, 
subject  to  certain  exclusions;  and  Unit  No.  2 
consists  of  all  office  employees  of  the  Company 
employed  in  its  premises  at  1090  Shaw  St., 
Toronto,  subject  to  certain  exclusions. 

On  the  initial  petition  of  the  respondent 
union  to  the  Ontario  Board,  certification  was 
asked  for  bargaining  representatives  for  one 
unit  only  consisting  of  all  employees  included 
in  Units  Nos.  1  and  2.  It  appears  from  the 
proceedings  on  the  petition  before  the  Ontario 
Board  that  at  the  hearing  before  that  Board 
the  Company  opposed  certification  on  the 
ground  that  the  one  unit  of  employees  in 
respect  of  which  certification  was  requested 
was  inappropriate.  The  Company  claimed  that 
the  office  employees  should  not  be  included 
with  other  employees,  and  also  claimed  that 
the  employees  in  the  telephone  contract  shop 
and  warehouse  should  not  be  included  in  the 
same  bargaining  unit  with  the  employees  in 
the  installation  department  because  of  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  their  work  and  working 
conditions. 

Following  the  hearing,  the  Ontario  Board 
invited  the  respondent  union  to  arrange  for 
the  election  of  separate  bargaining  representa- 
tives   for    the    office    employees    only.      The 


respondent  did  so  and  evidence  of  the  due 
election  of  bargaining  representatives  for  the 
office  employees  of  the  Company  was  filed 
with  the  Board.  The  Ontario  Board  thereupon, 
without  a  further  hearing  or  further  notice  to 
the  Company,  and  having  satisfied  itself  that 
in  each  case  the  majority  of  the  employees  in 
each  unit  were  members  of  the  respondent 
union,  issued  certifications  for  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  each  of  the  units  of  employees, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  described  above. 

The  appellant  contends  that  as  the  Ontario 
Board  evidently  found  the  original  bargaining 
unit  to  be  inappropriate  it  should  have  dis- 
missed the  petition.  It  further  contends  that 
in  any  event  no  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
Company  to  make  representations  following 
the  filing  with  the  Board  of  evidence  of  the 
election  of  new  bargaining  representatives  for 
the  unit  of  office  employees;  and  it  contends 
that  in  any  event  Unit  No.  1  is  inappropriate 
as  the  employees  in  the  telephone  contract  shop 
and  warehouse  and  those  in  the  installation 
department  should  not  be  included  in  the  one 
bargaining  unit. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  the  investigating 
officer  of  the  Ontario  Board,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Ontario  Board,  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  case  of  each  unit  of  employees  for 
which  certification  was  granted  the  majority 
of  employees  therein  are  members  of  the 
respondent  union.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Board,  it  was  within  the  authority  of 
the  Ontario  Board  in  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  for  bargaining  unit  No.  1,  to 
exclude  from  the  unit  the  office  employees  as 
inappropriate  for  inclusion  therein.  Moreover, 
this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  unit  in 
question  is  appropriate  and  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  subdividing  this  bargaining 
unit  further  as  between  employees  in  the  tele- 
phone contract  shop  and  warehouse,  on  the  one 
hand,   and  the   employees  in  the  installation 
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department  on  the  other  hand.  Their  interests 
are  not  divergent  or  incapable  of  being  ade- 
quately represented  by  a  common  group  of 
bargaining  representatives. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Ontario 
Board  in  connection  with  the  certification  of  a 
separate  group  of  bargaining  representatives 
for  office  employees  of  the  Company,  who 
were  only  selected  after  the  hearing  before 
that  Board,  raises  some  difficulties,  however. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Ontario  Board 
accepted  the  filing  of  evidence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  and  separate  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  the  office  employees  as  in  effect 
a  further  petition  for  certification  of  bargain- 
ing representatives  with  respect  to  this  group 
of  employees.  No  doubt,  that  Board  should 
in  accordance  with  usual  practice  have  advised 
the  Company  of  the  action  so  taken  and  have 
given  the  Company  the  opportunity  to  make 
further  representations  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 
That  this  was  not  done  was  due  no  doubt  to 
the  opinion  that  all  issues  involved  in  estab- 
lishing an  office  employee  unit  had  already 
been  argued  before  the  Board. 

However,  on  the  appeal  to  this  Board  the 
Company  was  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  full  representations  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  certification  and  to  present 
arguments  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  unit. 
No  question  was  raised  by  the  Company  as  to 
the  majority  of  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  being  members  of  the  respondent  union, 


or  the  regularity  of  the  appointment  of  bar- 
gaining representatives.  These  were  sub- 
stantiated by  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Board's 
investigating  officer. 

Therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  the  oppor- 
tunity having  been  afforded  to  the  Company 
to  make  representations  and  give  evidence  on 
the  merits  of  the  certifications  and  having 
regard  for  the  provisions  of  Section  47  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  which 
provides  that  "no  proceeding  under  these 
Regulations  shall  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason 
of  any  defect  of  form  or  any  technical  irregu- 
larity," this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
certifications  should  not  be   disturbed. 

It  would  appear  that  to  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  Ontario  Board,  before  which  body 
a  complete  repetition  of  the  representations 
made  on  appeal  to  this  Board  would  be  made 
with  attendant  unnecessary  expense  and  delay 
for  both  parties,  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose  or  effect  the  result. 

Accordingly,  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chair  man  for  the  Board. 

H.  McD.  Sparks,  Esq., 
R.  D.  Williams,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 
R.  G.  Geddes,  Esq., 
jor  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  12,  1946. 


Between:  David  Spencer,  Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Appellant  (Respondent) 
and  Retail  Meat  Employees'  Federal  Union  Local  222,  Respondent 
(Applicant) . 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  for  British  Columbia 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  the  respondent  union  to  act  for  employees 
of  the  appellant  company  employed  at  the 
fresh  meat  counter,  the  cooler,  the  sausage 
kitchen,  the  butter  counter,  the  delicatessen 
counter,  the  provisions  counter  and  the  parcel 
wrapping  assembly  for  these  sections  of  the 
store.  The  number  of  employees  in  the 
proposed  bargaining  unit  is  31  out  of  a  total 
of  between  800  and  900  employees  in  the 
store.  The  store  is  a  departmental  store 
which  handles  and  provides  a  wide  variety 
of  merchandise  and  services. 

The  appellant  appeals  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  the  unit  of  employees  is  not  an 
appropriate  unit  for  collective   bargaining   in 


that  the  employees  do  not  constitute  a  craft 
group  and  the  unit  is  otherwise  inappropriate 
as  comprising  only  a  small  group  of  employees 
in  the  store  whose  interests  are  not  distin- 
guishable for  the  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining from  the  interests  of  other  employees 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  other  departments 
of  the  store. 

While  the  union  in  making  application  for 
certification  in  the  first  instance  claimed  that 
the  unit  was  a  craft  unit,  it  subsequently 
abandoned  this  claim  and  amended  its  appli- 
cation to  describe  the  proposed  unit  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  plant  unit.  At  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal  before  this  Board,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  respondent  union  maintained 
nevertheless  that  the  unit  was  a  craft  unit 
and  if  not,  that  the  unit  was  in  any  event 
appropriate  as  a  subdivision  of  the  store  unit. 

This  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim 
for  recognition  as  a  craft  group  cannot  be 
sustained  in  view  of  the  diverse  classifications 
of  employees  included  in  the  unit  comprising 
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clerks,  butchers,  checkers,  meat  cutters  and 
wrappers. 

The  Board  is  not  satisfied  that  such  differ- 
ences in  the  kind  of  work  carried  on  or  skills 
required  or  working  conditions  or  other  terms 
of  employment  as  between  employees  in  the 
proposed  bargaining  unit,  and  the  employees 
in  other  departments  of  the  store  as  have 
been  brought  to  its  attention  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  bargaining  •  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  collective 
bargaining  on  behalf  of  these  employees.  If 
recognition  were  accorded  to  this  unit  as  a 
unit  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  similar  recognition 
to  bargaining  units  of  employees  in  each  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  store  handling 
different  types  of  merchandise. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  would  not 
be  in  the  interests  of  either  employees  or  the 
employer,    nor    in     the    public     interest,     to 


establish  a  multiplicity  of  bargaining  units 
within  one  establishment  of  an  employer  for 
the  purpose  of  compulsory  collective  bargain- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  are  put  forward  in 
this  instance. 

The  Board,  therefore,  finds  that  the  unit, 
with  respect  to  which  certification  has  been 
granted,  is  not  appropriate  as  a  unit  for 
collective  bargaining  in  the  circumstances. 

The  appeal  is  allowed  and  the  certification 
is  set  aside. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

W.  S.  Owen,  Esq,  K.C, 

for  {he  Appellant. 

J.  A.  Sullivan,  Esq, 
A.  E.  Hemming,  Esq, 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  13,  1946. 


Between:  Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers  Association,  Applicant  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited,  Montreal,  Respondent  and  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  System  Division  No.  7,  Intervener. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

The  applicant  applies  for  certification  of 
bargaining  representatives  for  a  unit  of 
employees  of  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines 
Limited  comprising  the  following  classifica- 
tions: station  chief  dispatchers,  dispatchers, 
dispatcher-operators  and  dispatch  clerks.  The 
applicant  claims  that  this  unit  constitutes  a 
craft  group. 

The  intervener  in  opposing  the  application 
states  that  it  represents  for  collective  bargain- 
ing all  employees  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  station  chief 
dispatchers  and  dispatch  clerks.  There  is  a 
collective  agreement  in  effect  between  'the 
respondent  Company  and  the  intervener,  on 
behalf  of  dispatchers,  operator-dispatchers, 
radio  operators,  radio  operator  agents,  agents 
and  assistant  agents  at  air  stations,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  November  1,  1944.  The 
intervener  claims  that  this  unit  of  employees 
consisting  of  air  station  operation  personnel 
is  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  and 
should  not  be  further  subdivided. 

The  Company  opposes  the  application  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  bargaining  unit 
is  appropriate  and  that  the  proposed  sub- 
division thereof,  involving  the  complete 
segregation  of  dispatch  personnel  from   other 


related  classifications  involved  in  air  station 
operation,  would  not  be  a  practical  division 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Company's  oper- 
ations. It  points  out  that  at  a  number  of 
stations  the  duties  of  dispatcher,  radio  oper- 
ator and  agent  are  combined  and  handled  by 
one  or  more  persons  instead  of  by  three 
separate  persons. 

In  reply,  the  applicant  alleges  that  a 
dispatcher's  duties  are  of  a  specialized  nature 
involving  the  responsibility  of  air  flights  in 
the  dispatcher's  division  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  matters  affecting  the  flying 
operations  of  an  airline.  The  applicant 
claims  that  the  qualifications  for  the  position 
do  not  necessarily  involve  radio  operator 
skills,  that  dispatchers  are  not  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  radio  operators,  and 
that  the  dispatchers  should  be  accorded  recog- 
nition as  a  separate  bargaining  unit.  The 
applicant  also  claims  that  the  interests  of 
dispatchers  have  not  been  satisfactorily  repre- 
sented by  the  intervener. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  substantial 
grounds  should  be  shown  to  warrant  the 
breaking  down  of  an  existing  bargaining  unit 
into  smaller  subdivisions  thereof.  Considering 
that  the  employees  affected  by  the  present 
application  have  been  accorded  recognition 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  bargaining 
unit  as  now  constituted,  and  the  objections 
advanced  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
separate    bargaining    unit    at    this    time,    the 
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Board  is  not  satisfied  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  a  new  bergaining  unit  should 
be  established  or  that  the  proposed  bargaining 
unit  is  more  appropriate  for  collective  bargain- 
ing. Moreover,  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to 
find  on  information  before  it  that  the  interests 
of  the  employees  in  the  proposed  bargaining 
unit  require  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
bargaining  unit  and  the  appointment  of 
separate  bargaining  representatives  in  order  to 
properly  represent  their  interests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  with  the 
employer. 


The  application  is  rejected  accordingly. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 
W.  F.  Mills, 
A.  M.  Craig, 

for  the  applicant. 
C.  H.  Dickins, 
S.  M.  Gossage, 

for  the  respondent. 
W.  H.  Phillips, 
L.  B.  Arscott, 

for  the  intervener. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  13,  1946. 


Between:  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  (Canadian  Division),  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario.  Appellant  (Respondent)  and  United  Electrical 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America,  Local  529.  Respondent 
(Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  ordering  a 
vote  of  employees  of  the  appellant  company 
on  a  petition  for  certification  of  bargaining 
representatives.  The  grounds  of  appeal 
advanced  are: — 

(1)  that  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  vote  was 
not  established; 

(2)  that  the  evidence  did  not  establish  that 
a  majority  of  the  employees  were 
members  of  the  union; 

(3)  that  the  majority  was  made  up  in 
part  of  former  members  of  other  unions 
and  discharged  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  were  given  free  union 
membership  cards; 

(4)  that  the  Ontario  Board  would  not 
allow  the  company  or  its  counsel  to 
examine  the  cards,  ledgers  and  records 
of  the  union; 

(5)  that  the  result  of  the  Ontario  Board's 
check,  if  any,  which  has  not  been 
disclosed  to  the  company,  does  not 
support  the  decision  to  take  a  vote; 

(6)1  that  the  request  of  company  counsel 
to  have  union  witnesses  sworn  and 
evidence  transcribed  should  have  been 
granted ; 

(7)  that  bargaining  representatives  were  not 
properly  appointed. 

The   records    of   the    Ontario   Board    on   this 
petition  show  that  two  checks  were  made  by 


the  investigating  officer  of  that  Board  with 
respect  to  the  membership  strength  of  the 
respondent  union  among  the  employees  in  the 
proposed  bargaining  unit  and  against  company 
payroll  lists,  such  checks  being  made  as  of 
July  10,  1946,  the  date  of  the  petition,  and 
again  as  of  August  12,  1946.  The  investigating 
officer,  in  reporting  to  the  Ontario  Board  on 
the  result  of  each  such  check,  reported  that 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  were  members  of  the  respondent  union. 

The  union  states  that  while  union  initia- 
tion fees  were  waived  in  respect  to  several 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  who  had 
been  members  of  other  unions  or  were  war 
veterans,  this  is  a  common  practice  followed 
by  the  union  and  other  unions  and  that 
although  initiation  fees  were  waived  in  these 
instances,  union  membership  dues  were  not 
waived  in  any  instance  and  were  paid  in 
each  instance  by  all  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit  who  had  been  accepted  as  members 
of  the  union  and  shown1  in  the  union's  records 
as  members. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  its  investigating 
officer  which  was  accepted  by  the  Ontario 
Board,  that  Board  was  warranted  in  proceed- 
ing as  it  did  in  this  case  to  order  a  vote 
of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  On 
this  vote,  the  majority  of  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  voted  in  favour  of  the 
respondent  union. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  on  the 
evidence  furnished,  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives were  duly  appointed. 

This  Board  has  held  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  company  representatives  have  not 
a  right  to  examine  the  membership  records 
of  a  union  on  an  application  of  this  nature. 
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Under  the  Regulations,  the  duty  rests  on  the 
Board  to  make  such  examination  as  it  deems 
advisable  of  union  records  and  other  relevant 
records  in  order  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  petition.  The  company  was  afforded  full 
opportunity  of  making  representations  and 
giving  evidence  before  the  Ontario  Board  with 
respect  to  the  matters  involved  in  the  petition, 
as  is  provided  in  the  Regulations. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing,  leave  to  appeal  is 
granted  but  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 
J.  L.  G.  Keogh,  Esq., 

jor  the  Appellant. 
R.  Russell,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 
Dated  at  Ottawa,  January  14,  1947. 


Between:  Le  Syndicat  National  des  Ghantiers  Maritimes  de  Sorel,  Appellant 
(Applicant)  and  Marine  Industries  Limited,  Sorel,  P.Q.,  Respondent 
and  Le  Gonseil  des  Metiers  de  la  Metallurgie  des  Employes  de  la 
Marine  Industries,  Respondent  (Intervener). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Quebec 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  dismissing 
the  application  of  the  appellant  Syndicat  for 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives. 

The  Quebec  Board  dismissed  the  application 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  respondent 
company  and  the  respondent  council,  the 
existence  of  which  was  a  bar  to  consideration 
of  a  new  application  for  certification  until  the 
agreement,  which  was  dated  February  27,  1946, 
had  run  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  months. 

A  perusal  of  the  record  of  proceedings  before 
the  Quebec  Board  discloses  that  the  respondent 
company  and  the  respondent  council  were 
parties  to  an  agreement  which,  having  run  for 
a  period  of  a  year  and  following  due  notice 
of  termination,  was  terminated  on  January  29, 
1946.  The  appellant  Syndicate  application  for 
certification  was  made  on  January  22,  1946, 
which  was  at  a  time  after  the  expiry  of  ten 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  term 
of  the  existing  collective  agreement  as  pro- 
vided in  section  nine  of  the  Regulations.  The 
fact  that  while  this  application  was  pending 
the  parties  to  the  former  agreement  negotiated 
a  new  agreement  does  not  in  the  circumstances 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  consideration  of  the 
application  of  the  appellant  by  the  Board  nor 
to  the  certification  of  new  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives, if  the  appellant  is  otherwise  entitled 
to  certification  under  the  Regulations. 

In  its  application  for  certification  the 
appellant  claimed  to  have  the  support  of  51 
per  cent  of  the  1,100  or  more  employees  of 
the  company  in  the  bargaining  unit.    However, 


the  report  of  the  investigating  officer  of  the 
Provincial  Board  is  to  the  effect  that  on  two 
separate  checks  made  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Quebec  Board,  the  Syndicat  had  a  membership 
strength,  including  written  authorizations,  of 
not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit. 

The  appellant  contends,  however,  that  a  vote 
of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  should 
be  ordered,  notwithstanding  its  failure  to  show 
that  it  has  the  support  of  a  prima  facie  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
The  grounds  of  this  contention  are  that  due  to 
pressure,  intimidation  and  discrimination  exer- 
cised by  the  company  among  the  employees  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  appellant  Syndicat,  and  by 
other  companies  among  their  employees  in  the 
same  city  under  similar  ownership,  the  em- 
ployees were  unwilling  to  join  the  organization. 
The  appellant  asserts,  however,  that  if  a  secret 
ballot  were  taken,  it  would  be  shown  to  have 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Both  the  company  and  the  respondent  coun- 
cil deny  these  allegations  of  the  appellant.  It 
was  stated  by  both  these  parties  that  in  the 
case  of  the  other  companies  operated  under 
the  same  ownership  in  the  same  city  there  are 
agreements  in  effect  between  the  company  and 
locals  of  the  National  Syndicat  and  that  this 
fact  in  itself  refutes  the  appellant's  assertion 
that  such  other  companies  have  been  dis- 
criminating against  the  appellant  union. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  allegations 
of  the  appellant  that  discrimination  and 
coercion  have  been  shown  or  exercised  by  the 
company  against  the  appellant  union  and  in 
favour  of  the  respondent  union  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  substantiated  by  the  appellant 
and  do  not  warrant  the  Board  ordering  a 
vote   on  this  ground.     As  the  appellant  also 
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failed  to  show  that  it  had  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
the  appellant's  application  for  certification  or 
in  the  alternative  for  the  taking  of  a  vote  by 
the  Board  is  denied. 

Accordingly,  while  the  application  for  leave 
to  appeal  is  granted,  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 


T.  Lbsperance,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant  (Applicant). 
A.  Simard,  Esq., 
E.  Bernard,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 
E.  Larose,  Esq., 
R.  Walsh,  Esq., 
Z.  Gauthier,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent  (Intervener). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  11,  1946. 


Between:  The  Lockeport  Company  Division  of  National  Sea  Products 
Limited,  Lockeport,  N.S.,  Appellant  (Respondent)  and  Canadian 
Fish  Handlers'  Union,  Local  No.  7,  Respondent  (Applicant). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board,  this  is  an  appeal  by 
the  company  against  the  decision  of  that 
Board  certifying  bargaining  representatives 
elected  by  the  union  to  act  on  behalf  of  a 
bargaining  unit  of  employees  of  the  company. 

The  principal  grounds  advanced  by  the 
appellant  company  are:  (1)  that  at  the  time 
of  electing  bargaining  representatives  and  at 
the  time  of  making  application  for  their 
certification,  a  majority  of  the  employees 
affected  by  the  application  were  not  members 
of  the  union;  (2)  that  the  election  of  bargain- 
ing representatives  was,  therefore,  not  valid 
and  proper  under  the  Regulations;  (3)  that 
in  the  alternative  a  majority  of  the  employees 
affected  did  not  participate  in  the  election  of 
bargaining  representatives. 

The  record  of  proceedings  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Board  discloses  that  171  employees 
were  affected  by  ,  the  application ;  that  82 
employees  (less  than  50  per  cent)  were 
members  of  the  union  as  of  July  19,  the  date 
of  the  application;  that  12  or  13  additional 
employees  joined  the  union  following  the  date 
of  application.  The  accuracy  of  these  figures 
is  not  seriously  contested  by  the  union. 

As  the  union  did  not,  in  making  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives, 
have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  emplojTees 
in  the  bargaining  unit,  as  required  under  the 


Regulations,  this  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
application  should  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  Board.  The  practice  in  this 
matter  is  well  settled,  and  the  views  of  this 
Board  on  the  matter  are  as  set  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Northern  Shirt  Company,  Limited 
(D.L.S.  7-594),  where  the  Board  held  that  a 
practice  allowing  the  filing  as  evidence  in 
support  of  an  application  membership  cards 
obtained  after  the  date  of  the  application  is 
not  contemplated  under  the  Regulations. 

It  is  clear  that  in  making  application  for 
certification  the  union  did  not  have  as 
members,  within  the  meaning  of  section  five 
of  the  Regulations,  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  Conse- 
quently the  union  did  not  have  the  requisite 
authority  to  elect  or  appoint  bargaining 
representatives. 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  appeal  is 
allowed  and  the  certification  granted  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  Board  is  set  aside,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  making  of  a  further  applica- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  Regulations  for 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives  with 
respect  to  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

E.  G.  Gowling,  Esq.,  K.C., 

for  the  appellant. 
J.  A.  Sullivan,  Esq., 

for  the  respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  December  11,  1946. 


Between:  Penmans  Limited,  Paris,  Ontario.  Appellant  (Respondent)  and 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  (A.F.  of  L.),  Local  153  Respondent 
(Petitioner)   and  Harry  Bauld  Barrie  Respondent   (Intervener). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons   for   Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  an  oral  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  permitting  the  respondent 
union  to  amend  its  petition  for  certification 


of  bargaining  representatives  so  as  to  limit 
the  bargaining  unit  of  employees  affected  to 
employees  at  the  company  plants  at  Paris, 
Ontario. 

The  appellant  company  claims  that  the 
petition  should  have  been  rejected  without 
further  inquiry  on  the  ground  that  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  petition  did  not  show  that  the 
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Ontario  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
the  same  and  on  the  further  ground  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
petition,  bargaining  representatives  had  not 
been  properly  elected  by  the  respondent  union 
and  the  petition  should  have,  in  any  event, 
been  dismissed  on  this  ground. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Ontario  Board 
has  the  petition  under  consideration  and 
investigation  and  no  decision  has  as  yet  been 
made  by  that  Board  as  to  whether  a  vote  of 
employees    in    the    proposed   bargaining    unit 


should  be  directed  or  certification  granted  or 
the  petition  dismissed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  appeal  is  premature  and  is 
accordingly  refused. 

(Sgd.)  A.   H.    Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 
N.  L.  Matthews,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 
L.  Roback,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 
Dated  at  Ottawa,  January  14,  1947 


Conciliation  Proceedings  Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


HP  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
■*■  tions  provide  conciliation  machinery 
to  attempt  settlement  of  disputes  where 
negotiations  for  an  agreement  following  certi- 
fication of  bargaining  representatives,  or 
negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  an  existing 
agreement,  have  been  unsucccessfuly  continued 
for  thirty  days.  Disputes  of  this  nature  are 
referred  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  by  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  (National) 
or  by  the  Provincial  Boards  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  A  Conciliation  Officer  is  then 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  parties  and 
endeavours  to  effect  an  agreement.  If  the 
Conciliation  Officer  is  unable  to  bring  about 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  and 
reports  that  in  his  view  an  agreement  might 
be  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Conciliation,  a  Board  is  then  established 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  duty  of  such 
a  Board  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  on  the  matters  in 
dispute  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister. 


Assignment  of  Conciliation   Officers 

During  December,  1946,  Conciliation  Officers 
were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Company  Ltd., 
Dundas,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association 
of  Hamilton  &  Vicinity  (AFL-TLC),  Mr. 
Wm.  Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer. 

The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  and  Machine 
Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers' 
Association  of  Hamilton  &  Vicinity  (AFL- 
TLC),   Mr.  Wm.  Dunn,   Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  Ohio  Brass  Company  Ltd., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  Local  819A,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (CIO-CCL),  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Conciliation  Officer. 


The  Great  West  Saddlery  Company  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local  430,  Winnipeg 
Leather  Workers'  Union  (CIO-CCL),  Mr. 
T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Halifax  Shipyards  Limited  (Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  Plants),  and  Locals  No.  1  and  No. 
13,  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  Canada  (CCL),  Mr. 
H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Keystone  Transports  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  (TLC), 
Westmount,  P.Q.,  Mr.  R.  Trepanier,  Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Modern  City  Dairy,  Sydney,  N.S.,  and  Local 
No.  10,  National  Union  of  Dairy  Workers 
(CCL),  Mr.  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association  of 
Hamilton  &  Vicinity  (AFL-TLC),  Mr.  Wm. 
Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Thermoid  Mould  &  Tool  Works,  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  Local  523,  United  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL), 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Township  of  Tisdale,  South  Porcupine,  Ont., 
and  Timmins  General  Workers'  Union  (CCL), 
Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Agreements  Facilitated  by  Conciliation  Officers 
and  Cases  Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the 
successful  completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  case : 

British  American  Oil  Company  Limited, 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  and  Local  No.  5,  National 
Union  of  Petroleum  Workers  (CCL),  Mr. 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

British  Columbia  Motor  Transportation 
Limited,   Vancouver,  B.C.   and   Division    101, 
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Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  (AFL- 
TLC),   Mr.  J.  E.  Eades,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  Line  Materials  Limited,  Scarboro 
Junction,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association 
of  Toronto  (AFL-TLC),  Mr.  Wm  Dunn, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Welland  Vale  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  and  Local  199,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
(UAW-CIO),  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Western  Rawhide  and  Harness  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  and  Local  430, 
International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers' 
Union  (CIO-CCL),  Mr.  T.  J.  Williams, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Boards  Established 

During  the  month,  Boards  of  Conciliation 
were  established  but  not  fully  constituted  as 
follows: 

The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.  Ltd.,  Dundas, 
Ont.,  and  Local  1740,  International  Association 
of  Machinists  (TLC),  Mr.  Wm  Dunn, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

John  Duff  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
and  Local  320,  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL),  Mr.  G.  R.  Fenwick, 
Conciliation   Officer. 

Lakeshore  Mines  Limited,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Ont.,  and  Local  240,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL), 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Boards  Fully  Constituted 

Gelling  Engineering  Limited.  The  Board  of 
Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  Gelling  Engineering  Limited,  Welland, 
Ontario,  and  Local  523,  United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  December  30 
with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  Brady, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  who 
was  appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Seymour,  K.C.  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
and  Dr.  H.  G.  Forster  of  Welland,  Ont.,  were 


appointed    on    the    recommendation    of    the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

7.  Taxicab  Companies  (Emile  Lanthier,  etc.) . 
The  Board  of  Conciliation  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  the  7  Taxicab  Com- 
panies (Emile  Lanthier,  etc.),  Montreal,  P.Q., 
and  Local  No.  4,  Taxicab  Drivers'  Union 
(AFL-TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1946,  with  the  appointment  of  Judge 
C.  E.  Guerin,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  who  was  appointed  in  the  absence 
of  a  recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Board.  Mr.  P.  Meriot, 
Montreal,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Spector,  K.C, 
Montreal,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Applications  for  Certification  Under 
Investigation 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
ployees and  Other  Transport  Workers,  on 
behalf  of  the  Office  Staff,  excluding  the  Chief 
Clerk,  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  and  Car  Equipment,  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

2.  Yellowknife  District  Miners  Union,  Local 
802,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelterworkers  on  behalf  of  certain  datal  em- 
ployees of  the  Giant  Yellowknife  Gold  Mines 
Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T. 

3.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
on  behalf  of  the  Stores  Department  Employees, 
employed  by  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Cor- 
poration, in  its  Stores  Department  at  Dorval 
Airport,  Dorval,  P.Q. 

4.  Con  Sub  Local,  Yellowknife  District 
Miners'  Union,  Local  80S,  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelterworkers  on  behalf  of 
certain  datal  employees  of  Con  Mines,  Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T. 

5.  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers'  Union, 
Local  Union  501,  United  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Employees  of  America, 
on  behalf  of  certain  employees  of  the  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  Elevator  Department,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Activities  Under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  and  Order  in 

Council  P.C.  4020 


/"OFFICERS  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
^-J  Branch  dealt  with  8  industrial  disputes 
during  the  -month  of  December,  involving 
6,261  workpeople  employed  in  25  separate 
establishments.  Of  these,  6  were  new  disputes 
which  originated  during  the  month  and  2 
were  situations  which  had  been  unterminated 
as  of  November  30,  and  received  further  at- 


tention in  December.  These  disputes  were 
dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
ciliation and  Labour  Act  and  under  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  4020.  They  were  thus  distinct 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  Conciliation  pro- 
ceedings described  on  previous  pages,  which 
developed  under  the  Wartime  Labour  Re- 
lations Regulations. 
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Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and 
Fredericton,  N.B.  The  territory  of  the  officer 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  On- 
tario; three  officers  resident  in  Toronto  con- 
fine their  activities  to  Ontario  and  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Provincial  Con- 
ciliation Service;  two  officers  in  Montreal  are 
assigned  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
officer  resident  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  represents 
the  Department  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
Industries 

Mining  and  Smelting,  etc. 

Metal  Mining   1 

Manufacturing 

Tobacco  and  Liquor  1 

Shipbuilding   1 

Non-metallic  Minerals,  Chemicals, 

etc 1 

Rubber  Products   1 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
Water   1 

Service 

Business  and  Personal 1 

Nature   of   Dispute    or    Situation 

Threatened  strike   or  lockout 1 

Controversy    2 

Arbitration    3 

Requests  for  services  of  Commis- 
sioners         2 

Predominant  Cause  or  Object 

Increased  wages  and  reduced  hours      1 
Other  causes  affecting  wages  and 

working  conditions  2 

Discharge    of    workers    for    union 

membership  or  activity 2 

Other  union  questions   1 

Discharge    of    workers    for    other 
than   union   activity 1 

Disposition 

Threatened     strike     averted     by 

mediation    1 

Decision  rendered  in  arbitration. .  1 
Referred  to  Wartime  Labour  Re- 
lations  Board    1 

Other  disposition   3 

Disposition  pending  2 

Method  of  Settlement 

Conciliation  or  mediation 2 

Arbitration    1 

Administrative  action   1 

Investigation  only    2 

Settlement  pending   2 


Brief  summaries  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
chief    interest    follow: — 

Merchant  Seamen,  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  River. — The  September,  1946,  and 
previous  issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette  con- 
tained accounts  of  developments  in  connection 
with  a  dispute  between  various  shipping  com- 
panies operating  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Waterways  and  the  Canadian 
Seamen's  Union,  which  resulted  in  strike 
action  and  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Controller  and  an  Industrial  Disputes  In- 
quiry Commissioner.  The  terms  of  settle- 
ment have  already  been  reported. 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  5012,  dated 
December  5,  1946,  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Controller  was  revoked  and  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  business  and  opera- 
tion of  the  various  shipping  companies  affected 
was  revested  in  such  companies. 

Oil  Products  Workers,  Petrolia,  Ontario. — 
Upon  joint  request  of  the  parties,  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  on  December  7,  1946,  ap- 
pointed His  Honour  Judge  M.  A.  Miller,  of 
Sarnia,  as  an  independent  arbitrator  to  settle 
a  grievance  arising  out  of  the  dismissal  of  an 
employee  of  Canadian  Oil  Companies,  Limited, 
Petrolia,  Ont.  The  union  involved  was  the 
National  Union  of  Petroleum  Workers,  Local 
No.  1  (CCL).  The  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
was  that  the  man  in  question  had  been  dis- 
missed because  of  his  failure  to  discharge  his 
duty  in  the  closing  of  certain  valves  after 
pumping  operations,  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  established  that  there  was  not  reason- 
able cause  for  discharge  or  that  there  was 
discrimination  against  him. 

Rubber  Products  Workers,  Bowmanville, 
Ont. — Upon  joint  application  of  the  parties, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  on  December  28,  1946, 
appointed  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  of 
Brampton,  Ont.,  as  Chairman  of  an  Arbitra- 
tion Board  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Bow- 
manville, Ont.,  and  Local  Union  No.  189  of 
the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  The  parties 
were  in  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  com- 
pany was  required  to  honour  authorizations 
for  the  deduction  of  union  dues  from  wages 
by  virtue  of  a  clause  providing  that  their 
collective  agreement  would  continue  in  force 
during  the  period  of  negotiations  with  regard 
to  revisions  requested  by  the  union.  The  case 
had  not  been  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review. 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


COLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, because  of  limitation  of  space,  to  include 
all  agreements  received.  The  agreements  are  in 
most  cases  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  workers,  but  schedules  of  rates 
of  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  drawn  up  and  verbally  agreed 
to  by  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workers  are  also  included. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  are  sum- 
marized in  a  separate  article  following  this. 

Mining,  Non-Ferrous  Smelting  and  Quarrying: 
Metal  Mining 

Britannia  Beach,  B.C.— Britannia  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  Ltd.  and  the 
International  Union  op  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  Local  663. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  21, 
1946,  to  October  20,  1947,  and  until  superseded 
by  a  new  agreement  or  until  negotiations  are 
broken  off.  This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one 
previously  in  effect  and  summarized  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  Feb.  1946,  p.  183,  with  the 
following   changes    and    additions: 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  or  intimida- 
tion either  by  the  company  or  the  union  because 
of  membership  or  non-membership  in  the  union. 
Hours  of  work:  operation  of  the  property  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  alternating  40-hour  and  48-hour 
working  weeks.  Overtime  at  time  and  one-half 
for  all  work  in  excess  of  44  hours  per  week. 
Employees  on  day  rates  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) to  be  paid  time  and  one-half  for  work 
over  8  hours  per  day.  Vacation:  after  one 
year's  service  with  the  company  6  days  with 
pay,  with  an  additional  day  for  each  additional 
year  of  service  up  to  the  maximum  of  12  days 
after  7  years'  service  (an  employee  must  work 
a  minimum  of  280  days  or  the  equivalent  in  the 
year  to  be  eligible  for  vacation). 

New  daily  wage  rates  for  certain  classes: 
underground — miner  (shaft)  $8.01,  (other) 
$7.51;  mucker,  nipper,  trammer  $6.85;  pipeman, 
trackman  $7.35;  timbermen  $7.51  and  $8.01; 
helpers  $6.85,  crusherman  $7.85;  hoistmen  $7.35 
and  $7.85;  skiptenders  $6.85  to  $7.35.  Surface: 
shops — steel  sharpener  $7.85,  blacksmiths  $7.60 
and  $8.10,  helpers  $6.85  and  $7.10;  machinists, 
mechanics,  electricians  $7.35  to  $8.10;  carpen- 
ters, plumbers  $7.60  and  $8J10,  helpers,  $6.85; 
mill  operators,  cranemen  $7.35,  machinist  $8.10, 
foundry  moulder  $8.10,  helper  $6.85,  general 
labourer  $6.60.    Boys  first  year  $3.27  to   $6.60, 


underground  (18  years)  $6.85.  These  rates  in- 
clude two  25  cent  copper  bonuses  to  be  paid  for 
9  months  irrespective  of  the  market  price  of 
copper.  The  continuance  of  these  bonuses  and 
additional  ones  are  contingent  upon  the  average 
monthly  price  of  Export  'Refinery  copper  at 
New  York.  The  company  also  will  pay  shift 
differentials  of  3c  per  hour  on  the  second  shift 
and  5  cents  per  hour  on  the  third  or  night  shift. 

Manufacturing:    Vegetable   Foods 

Keewatin,  Ont. — Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling 
Company  Ltd.  and  the  Canadian  Flour 
Millers'  Union,  Assembly  No.  1. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  19,  1946, 
to  April  17,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year,  subject  to  60  days'  notice.  This  agree- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect 
and  summarized  in  the  Larour  Gazette,  Dec. 
1945,  p.  1821,  with  the  following  change. 

Vacation:  formerly  one  week  with  pay  after 
one  year's  continuous  service  with  the  company, 
2  weeks  with  pay  after  5  years'  service,  to 
which  now  is  added  3  weeks  with  pay  after  25 
years'  service. 

Manufacturing:     Fur     and     Leather     Products 

Toronto,  Ont. — The  Independent  Furriers' 
Association  and  the  International  Fur 
and  Leather  Workers'  Union,  Locals  35, 
40  and  65. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  30,  1946, 
to  April  30,  1948,  or  until  such  time  as  a  new 
agreement  has  been  made.  This  agreement  is 
similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  January 
1945,   p.    68,   with    the   following   changes. 

Check-off:  employers  agree  to  check-off  for 
union   dues   upon    the   employee's    authorization. 

There  shall  be  a  general  increase  of  wages  of 
15  per  cent,  retroactive  to  April  30,  1946. 
Minimum  weekly  wage  rates  (which  apply 
equally  to  male  and  female  employees)  have 
been  increased  20  per  cent,  and  are  now  as 
follows:  cutters,  (first  class)  $55.20,  (second 
class)  $48.  operators  and  finishers  $42  and  $36, 
blockers  and  nailers  $33.60,  after  5  years  $39.60; 
assistant  finishers  and  tapers  $27.60;  lining 
cutters  shall  be  classed  and  receive  the  same 
wage  as  second  class  finishers.  Apprentices:  the 
ratio  shall  be  one  for  every  10  employees  or 
greater  portion  thereof.  Trial  period  shall  be 
up  to  3  months.  The  apprentice  period  shall  be 
18  months  at  which  time  he  or  she  shall  attain 
the  standing  of  second  class  as  per  the  minimum 
wage  scale  of  the  agreement.  The  starting  rate 
is  not  to  be  less  than  $18  per  week,  with  in- 
creases each  3  months  of  $2  per  week  during 
the  apprenticeship  period. 
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Manufacturing:  Pulp  and  Paper 

Hull,   P.Q.— The   E.   B.   Eddy   Company   and 

the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 

Makers    (Locals    35    and    243)    and   the 

International     Brotherhood     of     Pulp, 

Sulphite      and     Paper     Mill     Workers 

(Local  50) 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1946, 

to  May   1,    1947,   and   thereafter   from  year*  to 

year  subject  to  30  days'  notice.    This  agreement 

is  similar   to   the   one   previously   in   effect   and 

summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1944, 

p.  752  with  the  following  additions: 

Vacations — one  week  with  pay  for  employees 
with  one  year's  service  with  the  company,  2 
weeks  with  pay  for  those  with  5  or  more  years 
service.  The  four  specified  statutory  holidays 
will  be  paid  holidays  for  employees  with  90 
days'  service. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes — 
machine  tenders  $1.10  to  $1.19,  back  tenders  90 
cents  to  98  cents,  third  hands  73  cents  to  83 
cents,  fourth  hands  69  and  72  cents,  fifth  hands 

69  cents,  plug  rolls  and  labourers  65  cents, 
beater  engineers  90  cents  to  $1.17,  colour  men 
76  and  83  cents,  sizeman  76  cents,  beaterman- 
dumper  75  cents,  beaterman  73  cents,  finishing- 
cuttermen  68  and  70  cents,  rewinder  operators 
68  and  69  cents,  trimmer  operators  69  and  76 
cents,  broke  hustlers  65  cents,  female  sorters  44 
to  50  cents,  female  checkers  59  and  65  cents. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers    (Local    34)    the    International 
Brotherhood     of     Pulp,     Sulphite     and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  (Local  73)  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1946, 
to   May   1,   1947,    and   thereafter   from  year   to 
year  subject  to  30  day.'  notice.     The  company 
recognizes  the  unions  r  s  the  agencies  represent- 
ing their  respective  membership  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining.     Every  employee  shall 
as   a   condition   of    employment   maintain    mem- 
bership in  good  standing  in  one  of  the  signatory 
unions.    New  employees  being  eligible  for  mem- 
bership  in    one   of   the    unions   shall    join   such 
union  within   a   specified  time.       When  hiring 
new   employees,    other    things   being   equal,    the 
company  will  give  preference  to  union  members. 
Hours   of   work— tour   workers — 8    per    shift, 
Monday    through    Saturday;     day    workers,    8£ 
Monday  through  Friday,  6|  on  Saturday,  except 
that    if    the   mill    or    part   of    the   mill    is   not 
operating  then  8|  hours  will  constitute  a  regular 
day.     Overtime — time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  the  regular  hours   (except  tour  work) 
and     on     Sundays     and     4     specified    statutory 
holidays. 

Vacation — one  week  with  pay  after  one  year's 
service  with  the  company,  2  weeks  with  pay 
after  5  years'  service. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes: 
Board  mill — machine  tenders  $1.17,  back  tenders 
$1.  third  hands  90  cents,  fourth  hands  78  cents, 
fifth  hands  74  cents,  colour  man  90  cents, 
beaterman  7H  cents,  others  65  to  73  cents; 
electrical — electricians   83    and   88   cents,   helper 

70  cents,  motor  tender  71  cents;  groundwood — 
grindermen  70  cents,  deckerman,  woodhandlers, 
wet  machine  operators  67  cents,  others  65  to  67 
cents;  mechanical — machinists,  welders  87  and 
92  cents,  helpers  70  and  71  cents,  blacksmiths 
83  cents,  millwrights  83  and  88  cents,  pipe- 
fitters, carpenters  80  and  85  cents,  helpers  70 
cents,  painters  72  and  77  cents,  oilers  71  cents; 


specialty  paper  finishing  and  shipping — males 
65  to  81  cents,  females  49  to  68  cents;  specialty 
paper  mills — machine  tenders  $1.28  and  $1.34, 
back  tenders  $1.11  and  $1.18,  third  hands  97 
and  99  cents,  fourth  hands  79  cents,  fifth  hands 
76  >and  78  cents,  engineer  $1.17,  panel  board 
operator  78  cents,  colour  man  83  cents,  size- 
man   76    cents,    scaleman    75    cents,   mixer   man 

69  cents,  spare  hands  76  cents  and  $1,  others 
65  to  72  cents;  steam — firemen  70  to  77  cents, 
turbine  operators  71  and  86  cents,  others  65  to 

70  cents;  sulphite — cooks  97  cents,  acid  makers 
83  cents,  blow  pits  and  digesters  74  cents,  others 
65  to  69  cents;  technical — testers  75  and  78 
cents;  wood  room  66  to  69  cents;  woodyard — 
locomotive  engineers  87  cents,  brakemen,  tractor 
operators  71  cents,  sawyers  68  cents,  oil  men  65 
and  68  cents;  garage — truck  drivers  71  cents; 
general  labourers,  watchmen  65  cents. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Manufacturing:    Printing  and  Publishing 

Toronto,  Ont. — Toronto  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  the  Paper  Handlers' 
Auxiliary  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  Local 
No.  1 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1,  1946, 
to  May  31,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year  subject  to  notice.  Only  union  members 
to  be  employed,  if  available.  Any  non-union 
workers  hired  must  join  union. 

Hours  of  work: — 8  per  day,  5  days,  a  40-hour 
week  for  day  work;  7|-  per  night,  5  nights,  a 
37J-hour  week  for  night  work.  Overtime:  — 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  the 
above  hours.  All  work  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days (except  three)  for  regular  issues  during 
the  hours  regularly  worked  throughout  the  week 
to  be  at  straight  time,  all  other  work  on  these 
days  at  double  time.  Three  holidays  are  paid 
holidays  provided  said  day  is  not  a  regular 
day  off.  Vacation: — two  weeks  with  pay  for 
employees  with  at  least  one  year's  service;  for 
those  with  less  than  one  year,  one  day  with  pay 
for  each  26  days  worked  up  to  a  maximum  of  2 
weeks. 

Weekly  wage  rates  for  journeymen  paper- 
handlers   $34.50   for  both  day   and  night  shifts. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  apprenticeship  plan 
(apprentices  to  serve  one  year)  and  grievance 
procedure. 

Manufacturing:     Non-Metallic     Minerals     and 
Chemicals 

Amherstburg,  Ont. — Brunner,  Mond  Canada, 
Ltd.     and     the     International     Union 
United   Automobile,  Aircratt  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
Local  89. 
This  agreement,   originally  made  October  31, 
1942,  and  amended  in  1943  and  1944  was  again 
amended  in  settlement  of  a  strike    (L.G.,  Nov., 
p.  1652  and  previous  issues),  and  is  now  effec- 
tive from  October  31,  1946,  to  October  31,  1947, 
and    thereafter    from    year    to    year    subject    to 
notice.      The    company   recognizes   the   union    as 
the     sole     bargaining     agent     for     all     eligible 
employees.     Check-off:  The  company  will  deduct 
regular  union  dues  monthly  from  the  pay  of_  all 
union   members    and   remit   same   to   the   union. 
There  is  an  escape  period  of  two  weeks  at  the 
beginning   of   the    term    of    this    agreement    and 
at    the    same    time    in    each    subsequent    year 
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during  which  any  such  employee  may  withdraw 
his  name  from  the  check-off  list.  There  shall 
be  no  intimidation  or  coercion  by  the  union  or 
its  members  against  non-union  employees. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day,  6  days  a  week,  a 
48-hour  week.  A  premium  of  5  cents  per  hour 
is  paid  to  employees  on  the  afternoon  and  night 
shifts.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  above  hours  and  for  all  work 
on  Sundays  or  regular  day  off  and  6  specified 
statutory  holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with 
pay  to  employees  with  one  year's  continuous 
service  with  the  company,  2  weeks  with  pay 
to  those  with  5  or  more  years'  service. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Construction 

Canada— The  Canadian  Automatic  Sprinkler 

Association  and  the  United  Association 

of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the 

Plumbing   and    Pipefitting   Industry   of 

the    United    States    and    Canada     (the 

United    Automatic     Sprinkler     Fitters, 

Apprentices  and   Helpers'  Union,  Local 

379). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1,  1946, 

to   July   1,  il949,   and   thereafter  from  year   to 

year    until    6    months'    notice    is    served.        All 

sprinkler   fitters    and   apprentices   employed   by 

the  members  of  the  association  shall  be  union 

members. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  above  hours  and  for  all  work 
on  Saturdays.  Double  time  for  work  on 
Sundays  and  6  specified  statutory  holidays. 
Exception:  "on  all  work  where  there  is  a  legal 
provincial  provision  regarding  the  hours  of 
work  or  other  trades  within  the  building 
industry  are  being  employed  in  excess  of  the 
40-hour  week,  men  can  work  Saturday  mornings 
from  8  to  12  (a  44-hour  week)  at  the  rate  of 
single  time."  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  for 
all  sprinkler  fitters,  apprentices  and  helpers 
who  have  been  employed  by  members  of  the 
association  or  any  of  their  licensees,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  for  at  least  1,600  hours. 
At  the  option  of  the  employer  one  fitter  may 
be  sent  to  do  small  jobbing  work  without  a 
helper. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  $1.15  for  all  sprinkler 
fitters  working  in  their  home  towns  or  within 
10  miles  and  from  which  they  can  return  daily. 
Employer  to  pay  extra  car  fares  or  transporta- 
tion charges  over  the  regular  city  fares  and  a 
travelling  allowance  of  6  cents  per  mile  for 
work  outside  city  limits  but  within  10  mile 
radius,  beyond  10  mile  radius  the  employer 
may  pay  on  this  basis  or  as  weekly  board. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
apprenticeship  plan  and  the  settling  of  disputes. 

Windsor,  Ont. — Plumbing  and  Heating  Con- 
tractors Association  and  the  United  As- 
sociation of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Local 
552. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  26, 
1946,  to  March  1,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year 
to  year  subject  to  60  days'  notice.  The  employ- 
ers agree  that  only  journeymen  and  apprentice 
members  of  the  union  will  be  employed  on  work 
under   the   jurisdiction   of   this   local.    Any   em- 
ployer requiring  members  of  this  local  and  not 
a  party  to  the   agreement  shall  be  required   to 
sign  and  accept  the  agreement  and  be  governed 


by  all  of  its  provisions  before  any  men  will  be 
supplied. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  double 
time  for  all  work  on  Saturdays  (except  each 
shop  will  be  allowed  to  employ  one  journeyman 
mechanic  to  perform  emergency  repairs  on 
Saturday  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon  at  single 
time),  Sundays  and  8  specific  holidays. 

Hourly  wage  rate:  journeymen  $1.30,  fore- 
men of  3  or  more  men  shall  receive  10  cents 
per  hour  above  the  regular  rate,  junior  mech- 
anics' minimum  rate  shall  be  80  per  cent  of  the 
rate  for  journeymen,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  apprentices  shall  not  be  less  than  that 
stipulated  by  the  Ontario  Apprenticeship  Act. 
Any  union  member  reporting  for  work  shall 
be  entitled  to  2  hours  pay.  One  junior  mechanic 
only  to  be  allowed  on  any  job  to  each  branch 
of  the  trade  except  where  there  are  more  than  5 
journeymen  plumbers  or  5  journeymen  steam- 
fitters  employed  and  then  one  additional  junior 
mechanic  may  be  allowed  to  each  additional  5 
journeymen  plumbers  or  steamfitters.  In  the 
event  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  shift 
work  on  any  job,  the  same  will  be  permitted 
and  shall  commence  at  the  close  of  the  regular 
working  day,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  8  hours  time  for  7  hours  work,  but  no  work- 
man will  be  allowed  to  work  2  continuous  shifts 
in  any  calendar  day,  and  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  work  40  hours  in  any  week. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Vancouver,   B.C. — The   General   Contractors 
Association   of   Vancouver  and   the   In- 
ternational Hod  Carriers,  Building  and 
Common  Laboureres'  Union,  Local  602. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  23, 
1946,    to    September    22,    1947,    and    thereafter 
from  year  to  year  subject   to   60   days'   notice. 
Employers  shall   give  preference  to  union  men 
when  they  are  available. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week,  excepting  when  it  is 
required  to  work  on  Saturday  morning  when  it 
will  be  a  44-hour  week.  Overtime:  all  time 
worked  after  8  hours  until  a  break  of  8  hours 
occurs  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one 
half  for  the  first  4  hours  and  for  work  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  double  time  for  work  in  excess 
of  the  above  and  for  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
8  specified  holidays.  No  work  shall  be  per- 
formed on  Labour  Day.  In  case  of  necessity 
shift  work  may  be  allowed,  provided  shifts 
continue  for  3  consecutive  nights  and  are  run  in 
addition  to  the  regular  day  shift.  Seven  hours 
shall  constitute  a  night  shift  for  which  8  hours' 
pay  must  be  allowed.  Vacation:  one  week  with 
pay  as  provided  by  Provincial  law. 

Hourly  wage  rates  as  directed  by  the  Re- 
gional War  Labour  Board:  common  labour  80 
cents,  general  building,  concrete  and  cement 
labourers  86  cents,  jackhammer  and  breaker- 
men  $1,  powdermen  $1.15,  rock  foremen  $1.25. 
Any  labourer  called  to  a  job  and  not  required 
shall  be  paid  for  2  hours'  time. 

Transportation:    Water 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Empire  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany Ltd.,  Canadian  Stevedoring  Com- 
pany Ltd.,  Louis  Wolfe  and  Sons  (Van- 
couver) Ltd.,  and  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
Local  507,   (Shipliners,  Etc.). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  5. 
1946,  to  November  4,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 
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year  to  year  subject  to  60  days'  notice.  The 
employers  recognize  the  union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  for  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining of  all  employees.  Only  union  members 
are  to  be  employed.  All  men  shall  be  hired 
through  the  union  local  if  they  have  suitable 
men  available,  if  not,  employer  may  secure  men 
elsewhere  but  these  shall  be  subject  to  union 
conditions. 

Hours  of  work  and  overtime:  8  per  day  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  4  on  Saturday,  time  and 
one-half  for  work  between  5  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  and  between  noon  and 
5  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  Double  time  for  work 
after  9  p.m.  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  8 
specified  statutory  holidays  and  any  day  pro- 
claimed a  holiday  by  Dominion  statute. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  chargehands  $1.33,  hatch- 
tenders,  winchdrivers  $1.28,  all  other  labour 
$1.18  (these  rates  include  3  cents  per  hour  for 
each  hour  worked  as  holiday  allowance). 

Provision  is  made  for  pay  and  transportation 
when  men  are  despatched  to  outside  points, 
minimum  working  time  (2  hours)  and  grievance 
procedure. 

Service:    Business  and  Personal 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Certain  Restaurants  and 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
Union,  Local  28. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1,  1946. 
to  June  30,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year  subject  to  60  days'  notice.  This  agreement 
is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  April  1944, 
p.  494  with  the  following  changes:  The  employer 
agrees  to  recognize  and  bargain  collectively, 
exclusively  with  the  union.  The  provision  for 
the  check-off  is  not  included.  There  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  employee  for  being 
a  member  of  the  union  or  for  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  an  officer  or  committee  member.  Hours  of 
work:  8  per  day,  44  per  week,  overtime  at 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  the 
above  hours  and  for  all  work  on  any  of  4 
specified  holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay 
for  all  employees  with  one  year's  continuous 
service,  2  weeks  with  pay  for  all  employees 
with  2  or  more  years'  continuous  service.  All 
employees  working  a  full  shift  shall  be  allowed 
one  10-minute  rest  period  each  day  aside  from 
meal  time.  Wholesome  meals  shall  be  supplied 
by  the  employers  with  no  deductions  from  the 
employees'  wages  on  the  following  basis:  8  hours 
per  day — 3  meals,  6  hours  per  day — 2  meals, 
4  hours  per  day — 1  meal.  Minimum  weekly  wage 
rates:  waitresses,  counter  (day  work)  $23.75 
for  split  shift,  $21.75  for  straight  shift,  (night 
— straight  shift  only)  $24.75,  tables  (day  work) 
$21.25  for  split  shift,  $19.25  for  straight  shift, 
night  $22.75;  bus  boys  or  girls  $19.75  for  split 
shift,  $17.75  for  straight  shift,  $20.75  for  night; 
apprentices    (first  6  months)    $16.75   to   $18.75; 


kitchen  staff,  dinner  cooks  and  pastry  cooks  $37 
for  split  shift,  $35  for  straight  shift,  $40  for 
night,  all  other  cooks  and  head  pantry  man  $32 
for  split  shift,  $30  for  straight  shift  and  $34 
for  night,  assistant  pantrymen  $27  for  split 
shift,  $25  for  straight  shift  and  $28.75  for  night, 
vegetablemen,  dishwashers  and  cooks'  helpers 
$22  for  split  shift,  $20  for  straight  shift  and  $23 
for  night. 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Certain  Hotels  and  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union, 
Local  28. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  119, 
1946,  to  March  31,  1948,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  60  days'  notice.  The 
employer  agrees  to  recognize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, exclusively  with  the  union.  Mainten- 
ance of  membership:  all  employees  who  are  now 
or  later  become  union  members  shall  as  a 
condition  of  employment  remain  members  in 
good  standing.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  employee  for  being  a  member  or 
officer  of  the  union. 

Hours  of  work  to  be  not  greater  than  8  per 
day  or  44  in  any  one  week,  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency  when  overtime  rates  of  time  and  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  and  also  for  work  on  any  of  4 
specified  holidays.  Vacation:  One  week  with  pay 
for  ail  employees  with  one  year's  continuous 
service,  2  weeks  with  pay  for  those  with  2  or 
more  years'  continuous  service.  Any  employee 
working  6  or  more  hours  per  day  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  his  own  time  not  less  than  one-half 
hour  as  a  meal  period  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  hours  of  work.  Meals  are  supplied  except 
to  cashiers  (front  office),  mail  and  information 
clerks. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  room  clerks  68 
cents,  (any  clerk  receiving  a  rate  in  excess  of 
68  cents  per  hour,  shall  receive  an  increase  of 
5  cents  per  hour,  and  the  lowest  rate  above  the 
minimum  rate  paid  by  the  employer  hereunder 
shall  be  the  basic  wage  rate  for  room  clerks 
who  have  completed  6  months  service;  and  be- 
ginning clerks  shall  be  increased  up  to  such 
basic  rate  as  their  increasing  experience  and 
ability  may  warrant),  switchboard  operators 
521  cents,  assistant  and  working  housekeepers 
56  cents,  linen  rooms  assistants  and  seamstresses 
51  cents,  maids  47|  cents;  and  the  following 
are  the  rates  for  these  classifications  where 
employed — cashiers  (front  office)  62f  cents,  mail 
and  information  clerks  52£  cents,  cooks  55  to 
90  cents,  assistant  cooks  50  to  75  cents,  butcher 
81|  cents,  butcher's  helper  68|  cents,  pastry 
chef  90  cents,  first  assistant  pantryman  65  cents, 
helper  50  cents,  iceman  and  day  porters  50  cents, 
night  porter  55  cents,  vegetable  cleaners  50 
cents,  dish  washers,  male  47  cents,  female  45 
cents,  waiters  50  cents,  waitresses  45  to  50  cents, 
bus  boys  (banquet  floor)  45  cents,  bus  boys  and 
bus  girls    (main   floor)    4&1   cents. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 

Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


TN  QUEBEC,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
■*■  provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  ma}' 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour  to 


have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  con- 
cern -wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprenticeship, 
and  certain  other  conditions  made  binding 
throughout  the  province  or  within  a  certain 
district  on  all  employers  and  employees  in 
the  trade  or  industry  covered  by  the  agree- 
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ment.  Notice  of  such  application  is  published 
and  30  days  are  allowed  for  the  filing  of 
objections,  after  which  an  Order  in  Council 
may  be  passed  granting  the  application,  with 
or  without  changes  as  considered  advisable 
by  the  Minister.  The  Order  in  Council  may 
be  amended  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner. 
Each  agreement  is  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  parties.  Further 
information  concerning  this  legislation  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1943,  p.  86. 
Proceedings  under  this  act  and  earlier  legisla- 
tion have  been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
monthly  since  June,   1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  act  include 
the  amendment  of  eighteen  agreements,  all 
of  Which  are  noted  below.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  building 
trades  at  St.  Jerome  and  at  Three  Rivers,  for 
both  the  work  glove  and  the  fine  glove  in- 
dustries for  the  province,  as  well  as  a  request 
for  a  new  agreement  for  the  millinery  in- 
dustry at  Montreal,  were  all  gazetted  Novem- 
ber 23.  Requests  for  amendments  to  the  agree- 
ments covering  the  work  glove  and  the  fine 
glove  industries  for  the  province,  for  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  for  the  province,  for 
building  trades  and  for  hairdressers  at  Mont- 
real and  for  the  furniture  industry  for  the 
province  were  published  November  30.  A 
request  for  a  new  agreement  for  the  ornamental 
iron  and  bronze  industry  at  Montreal  was 
also  published  November  30.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  clockmakers 
at  Montreal  and  iron  oxide  miners  at  Red 
Mill  were  both  gazetted  December  7.  Muni- 
cipal employees  at  Jonquiere  requested  a  new 
agreement  in  the  December  7  issue  of  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette.  A  request  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreement  covering  the 
furniture  industry  for  the  province  was  pub- 
lished December  14. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published  ap- 
proving or  amending  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Manufacturing:  Fur  and  Leather  Products 

Tannery  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14, 
and  gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (iL.G.,  Mar., 
1945,  p.  349,  April,  p.  517;  May,  1946,  p.  627, 
June,  p.  782,  Aug.,  p.  1092,  Sept.,  p.  1247,  Oct., 
p.  1445)  by  the  addition  of  "Les  Cuirs  Pathe 
Limitee"  of  Ste  Marie-de-Beauee  as  co-contract- 
ing party. 

Manufacturing:   Textiles  and   Clothing 

Cloak     and     Suit     Industry,     Province     of 
Quebec 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted    November    23,    amends    the    previous 


Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.,  July, 

1943,  p.  989;  May,  1944,  p.  637;  Aug.,  1946,  p. 
1093,  Sept.,  p.  1249,  Nov.,  p.  1583).  Agree- 
ment to  remain  in  effect  to  June  30,  1947,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 

Overtime:  all  work  after  5  p.m.  is  payable  at 
time  ond  one-half.  During  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary to  April,  inclusive,  overtime  may  be  worked 
which  shall  not  exceed  8  hours  in  any  one  week 
or  2  hours  in  any  one  day  on  the  first  4  days 
of  the  week  and  shall  be  paid  at  time  and  one- 
half.  During  the  months  of  July  to  October, 
inclusive,  overtime  may  be  worked  which  does 
not  exceed  4  hours  in  any  one  week  or  one  hour 
on  any  one  day  on  the  first  4  days  of  the  week. 

Increases  in  wages  for  week  workers:  skilled 
cutters  to  receive  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
over  their  present  rates;  assistant  cutters  and 
trimmers,  button  sewers,  general  hands  and 
special  machine  operators  an  increase  of  12£ 
per  cent;  top  pressers,  machine  pressers,  under- 
pressers  and  pieee-pressers  working  on  a  weekly 
or  hourly  basis  an  increase  of  10  per  cent;  fur 
tailors  and  assistant  fur  tailors  being  paid  $40 
to  $60  per  week  to  receive  a  flat  increase  of  $5 
per  week,  while  fur  tailors  and  assistant  tailors 
who  are  paid  $39.99  and  less  per  week  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  12£  per  cent.  Increases 
for  piece  workers:  operators  to  be  paid  an 
increase  of  7£  per  cent  over  the  piece  work 
rates  paid  on  July  1,  1946;  finishers,  top  pressers, 
machine  pressers,  under  pressers  and  piece 
pressers,  lining  makers  and  skirtmakers  an  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent;  fur  tailors  and  assistant 
fur  tailors  working  on  a  piece-work  basis  an 
increase  of  12£  per  cent.  These  increases  are  to 
be  retroactive  to  July  1,  1946. 

Minimum  wage  rates  for  employees  working 
on  an  hourly  or  weekly  basis  only:  full  skilled 
cutters  $il  per  hour,  semi-skilled  cutters  76 
cents,  trimmers  77  cents,  fur  tailors  83  cents, 
assistant  fur  tailors  62  cents,  button  sewers, 
general  hands,  examiners  44  cents.  Minimum 
wage  rates  for  piece  work  (piece  rates  to  be 
fixed  to  yield  at  least  the  following  rates  for 
workers  in  the  following  classes) :  skilled  oper- 
ators (male)  $1  per  hour,  (female)  82  cents, 
section  operators  (male  or  female),  top  pressers. 
machine  pressers  $1,  under  pressers  95  cents, 
piece  pressers,  semi-skilled  operators  (male)  76 
cents,  semi-skilled  operators  (female)  71  cents, 
skirt  makers,  lining  makers,  finishers,  machine 
basters,  hand  basters,  special  machine  operators 
62  cents. 

Appreatices  are  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  an  establish- 
ment. 

Wages  for  apprentices:  apprentice  operators, 
pressers,  fur  tailors  from  $12  per  week  during 
first  6  months  to  $30  ($27  for  female  apprentice 
operators)  after  3  years;  apprentice  skirt  mak- 
ers, lining  makers,  finishers,  machine  basters. 
hand  basters  and  special  machine  operators 
from  $12  during  first  6  months  to  $22.80  after 
2  years;  apprentice  cutters  and  trimmers  from 
$12  during  first  6  months  to  $40  after  4  years: 
apprentice  button-sewers,  general  hands  and 
examiners  from  $12  during  first  6  months  to 
$17.60  after  18  months. 

Holidays:  employees  who  have  worked  in  the 
industry  for  one  year  and  for  the  same  em- 
ployer for  at  least  3  months  are  entitled  to  3 
specified  legal  holidays  with  pay. 

Embroidery  Industry,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14.  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.  Dec, 

1944,  p.  1514;  Sept.,  1946,  p.  1249,  Nov.,  p.  1584). 
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The  names  of  the  contracting  parties  are  re- 
placed by  "Fashion  Accessories  Manufacturers 
Association  Inc."  on  the  one  part  and  "Em- 
broidery Pleaters,  Stitchers  and  Button  Mak- 
ers Union,  Local  315,  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union"  on  the  other 
part.  Present  agreement  to  remain  in  effect 
until  July  31,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year 
to  year,  subject  to  notice.  Needlework  orna- 
mentation by  hand  or  machine,  Bonnaz  em- 
broidering, nailhead  and  rhinestone  setting  are 
added  to  the  list  of  operations. 

Hours:  40-hour  week.  No  work  shall  be  per- 
formed on  Saturday.  No  overtime  is  permitted 
on   Friday. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  Bonnaz  operators 
97  cents,  pleaters  and  pattern  makers  58  cents, 
crochet  beaders  39  cents,  stampers,  special  mach- 
ine operators  42  cents,  hand  embroidery  work- 
ers, floor  help, .  pleaters  assistant,  covered 
button  and  buckle  makers  33  cents,  apprentice 
floor  helpers  from  21  cents  per  hour  during 
first  6  months  to  33  cents  after  18  months, 
apprentice  machine  operators  or  apprentice 
stampers  from  21  cents  during  first  6  months  to 
42  cents  <after  30  months,  apprentice  Bonnaz 
operators  from  21  cents  during  first  6  months 
to  70  cents  after  42  months. 

Manufacturing:    Pulp,   Paper   and   Paper 
Products 

Uncorrugated  Paper  Box  Industry,  Province 
of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  14,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Aug. 
1945,  p.  1197,  Oct.,  p.  1520;  Mar.  1946,  p.  317, 
Aug.,  p.  1093,  Sept.,  p.  1249,  Oct.,  p.  1445). 

The  original  agreement  provides  for  minimum 
wage  rates  for  each  classification  of  worker  and 
also  for  an  average  minimum.  This  amendment 
sets  forth  the  procedure  for  distributing  the 
difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  a  plant  in 
any  period  and  the  amount  required  to  make  up 
the  minimum  average.  The  parity  committee  is 
to  collect  such  amount  from  the  employer  and 
distribute  it  among  the  employees  concerned. 
Manufacturing:  Miscellaneous  Wood  Products 
Furniture  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council  dated  November  21,  and 
gazetted  November  30,  amends  the  previous 
Order     in     Council    for     this     industry     (L.G., 


April,  1946,  p.  499).  If  it  is  agreed  that  no 
work  be  performed  on  Saturdays,  the  normal 
working  day  must  not  exceed  10  hours  per  day 
which  will  be  remunerated  at  the  regular  rates. 

Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Industry, 
Montreal 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28,  and 
gazetted  December  7,  extends  the  term  of  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  Oct.  1945,  p.  1520;  Oct.  1946,  p.  1445, 
Nov.,  p.  1585)   to  February  1,  1947. 

Sheet  Metal  Manufacturing  Industry, 
Montreal 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  ,14,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Sept. 
1944,  p.  11141;  Sept.  1945,  p.  1341;  Dec.  1916, 
p.  1772).  This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
summary  already  given. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Aug. 
1944,  p.  1007;  Mar.  1946,  p.  317,  Aug.,  p.  1094, 
Oct.,  p.  1445,  and  previous  issues).  The  new 
wage  rates  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

For  structural  steel,  tank  and  other  plate 
work  and  the  installation  of  portable  boilers  and 
tanks,  the  minimum  rate  is  $1.11,  except  the 
installation  of  portable  tanks  and  boilers  under 
2  tons  in  weight,  for  which  the  rate  is  78 
cents.  Workers  installing  stokers  in  furnaces 
with  a  horizontal  heating  surface  of  20  feet  or 
less  shall  be  paid  89  cents  per  hour  and  their 
helpers  67  cents.  Painters  (structural  iron)  are 
to  be  paid  $1  per  hour;  structural  iron  erectors 
and  welders,  boiler-makers,  steam  generator 
erectors  and  mechanics  and  welders  $1.11,  help- 
ers 84  cents.  Wage  rate  for  apprentices  of  the 
second  year  is  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  paid  to 
skilled  workers.  For  maintenance  men  in  Zone 
I,  qualified  workmen  shall  receive  $32  per  week 
and  unqualified  workmen  (labourers)  $25;  out- 
side Zone  I,  qualified  workmen  $27  per  week, 
unqualified  workmen  $23. 

Apprentices:  one  apprentice  to  5  structural 
iron  workers. 


Minimum  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  the    Building  Trades,  Quebec  City  and  District 


Trades 

Bricklayer,  plasterer,  mason 

Carpenter-joiner     

Caulker     

Painter: 

Journeyman     

Junior    journeyman     (one    year) 

Labourer    

Mortar   maker    

Celanite  mixer   

Plaster  pourer   

Hod    carrier    

Joint   pointer    

Cement  finisher    

Tile,  marble   and   terrazzo   layer 

Terrazzo    polishing   machine    operator,    1st    six 

months    (apprenticeship)     

Terrazzo  polishing  machine  operator 


Hourly   rates 

Zones 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

$1.10 

$0.95 

$0.85 

$0 .  80 

0.90 

0.85 

0.75 

0.70 

0.70 

0.60 

0.55 

0.50 

0.81 

0.76 

0.66 

0.61 

0.71 

0.66 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

0.50 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

0.50 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

0.50 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

0.50 

0.65 

0.60 

0.50 

0.50 

0.80 

0.70 

0.65 

0.60 

0.80 

0.70 

0.65 

0.60 

0.80 

0.70 

0.65 

0.60 

0.60 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

0.70 

0.65 

0.60 

0.55 
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Minimum  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  the  Building  Trades,  Quebec  City  and  District— Gone. 


Trades 

Driller    t 

Pneumatic    hammer    operator 

Lather     (metal) 

Lather    (wood)     

Engineman-mechanical    shovels    

Engineman-tractors   

Engineman-hoisting 

Engineman-mixers      

Engineman-compressors    

Engineman-stationary  and   portable   machines. . 

Pipe  mechanic  (plumber,  pipe  fitter  and  refri- 
geration mechanic) : 

Contractor     (personal    services) 

Journeyman     

Junior    journeyman    (one    year) 

Electrician: 

Contractor    (personal    services) 

Journeyman     

Tinsmith-roofer : 

Journeyman     

Junior   journeyman    (one  year) 

Ornamental   iron   and   bronze  mechanic: 

Journeyman     

Blacksmith     

Fitter    

Floor  scraper,  polisher  and  sander,  by  hand  or 
with    machine 

Job  watchman  (night  or  day),  a  maximum  of 
72  hours  per  week 

Buildino  Trades,  St.  John's  and  Iberville 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  (November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1943,  p.  220;  July,  1944,  p.  867;  Mar.  1946,  p. 
349.  May,  p.  721,  and  previous  issues). 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  masons,  including  cutters  on  the  field, 
marble  setters  88  cents;  carpenters-joiners, 
erectors  of  screens  (wood  or  metal),  sashes, 
windows,  steel  partitions,  joiners,  concrete  forms 
(shop  or  job),  wood  floor  makers,  weather- 
strippers,  lathers  (wood  or  metal)  80  cents; 
electricians,  sheet  metal  workers,  tile  setters, 
journeymen  plumbers,  steamfitters  and  pipe 
mechanics,  men  doing  installation  of,  or  main- 
tenance work  on  oil  burners,  gasoline  pumps 
83  cents;  enginemen  (hoist),  enginemen  (steam 
mixer),  terrazzo  layers,  junior  journeymen 
plumbers,  steamfitters  and  pipe  mechanics  73 
cents;  journeymen  roofers  (asbestos,  slate,  tile 
and  composition)  80  cents,  helpers  58  cents; 
compressor  operators  68  cents;  enginemen 
(gasoline  mixer)  hod  carriers,  common  workers, 
cement  finishers  58  cents;  painters,  sprayers, 
decorators,  glaziers,  paper  hangers,  floor  var- 
nishers  76  cents;  terrazzo  polishers — dry  polish- 
ing 68  cents,  water  polishing  63  cents; 
apprentices  for  plumbing,  heating,  pipefitting, 
sheet-metal,  carpenter's-joiner's  and  electrician's 
trades  from  45  cents  during  first  year  to  65 
cents  in  fourth  year;  apprentices  for  painter's, 
sprayer's,  glazier's,  decorator's  and  paper 
hanger's  trades  from  40  cents  in  first  year  to 
60  cents  in  fourth  year;  apprentices'  rates  for 
bricklayer's,  mason's  and  plasterer's  trades  shall 
be  determined  according  to  a  percentage  of 
minimum  rates  of  skilled  workers,  from  45  to 
75  per  cent  after  4  years;  painters  (structural 
iron)  $1;  boilermakers,  erectors  and  steam 
generator  mechanics,  structural  iron  erectors 
and  welders  $1.11;   helpers  84  cents;   structural 


I 

0.75 
0.70 
0.75 
0.75 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 
0.81 
0.81 
0.75 


1.30 
0.90 
0.75 

1.30 
0.90 

0.90 
0.80 

0.85 
0.85 
0.75 

0.80 

0.40 


Hourly  rates 

i 

Zones 

II 

III 

0.70 

0.60 

0.65 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.70 

0.60 

0.71 

0.66 

0.71 

0.66 

0.70 

0.60 

1.10 

1.05 

0.80 

0.75 

0.65 

1.10 

1.05 

0.80 

0.75 

0.80 

0.75 

0.70 

0.80 

0.75 

0.80 

0.75 

0.70 

0.65 

0.75 


0.40 


0.70 


0.40 


IV 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.55 
0.61 
0.61 
0.55 


1.00 
0.70 


1.00 
0.70 

0.70 


0.70 
0.70 
0.60 

0.65 

0.40 


steel  workers  and  men  installing  portable 
boilers  and  tanks  $1.11;  men  installing  portable 
tanks  under  2  tons  78  cents;  workers  installing 
stokers  in  furnaces  with  a  horizontal  heating 
surface  of  20  feet  or  less  89  cents,  helpers 
67  cents. 

Building  Trades,  St.  Jerome 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Feb. 
1943,  p.  220,  April,  p.  490;  Feb.,  1945,  p.  182, 
Oct.,  p.  1520;  Nov.  1946,  p.  1585  and  previous 
issues).  This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
summary  already  given. 

Trade 

Hardware  and  Paint  Trade,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Oct., 
1943,  p.  1381;  June,  1944,  p.  754;  Oct.,  1945,  p. 
1520;  July,  1946,  p.  931,  and  previous  issues). 
Hours  of  work:  from  June  15  to  September  15 
of  each  year,  the  regular  work  week  ends  at 
1  p.m.  on  Saturday;  all  work  performed  after 
this  time  is  to  be  remunerated  at  time  and  one- 
half  the  wages  paid.  The  number  of  specified 
paid  holidays  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
July  1    (Canada  Day). 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  first  half  of 
each  category,  the  employee  with  at  least  9 
years'  experience,  classified  in  the  eighth  year 
as  to  the  wages  and  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
first  half,  shall  automatically  be  promoted  to 
the  ninth  year  in  respect  of  the  wages,  according 
to  seniority.  Extra  clerks  are  to  be  paid  60 
cents  per  hour,  supernumerary  clerks  40  cents, 
female  employees  25  cents.  An  employee  classi- 
fied as  clerk  and  doing  delivery  work  for  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  weekly 
working  hours  shall  be  paid  the  minimum  wage 
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of  $23.60  per  week  when  his  years  of  experi- 
ence as  clerk  do  pot  entail  the  payment  of  a 
higher  wage  rate,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  paid 
such  higher  rate  based  on  his  years  of  service. 

Retail  Stores,  St.  Hyacinthe 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Order  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Dec, 
1945,  p.  1827).  This  amendment  does  not  affect 
the  summary   already   given. 

Service:  Professional  Establishments 

Hospital  and  Charitable  Institution 
Employees,  Quebec  District 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  14,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.  Nov., 
1944,  p.  1369;  Sept.,  1946,  p.  1254).  "Le 
Syndicat  national  des  Services  hospitaliers  de 
Roberval"  is  added  as  co-contracting  party. 
Present  agreement  to  remain  in  effect  to 
December  1,  1947,  and  therafter  from  year  to 
year,  subject  to  notice. 

Minimum  weekly  wage  rates:  graduate  nurses 
in  the  3  zones  $25  for  first  6  months,  $27  for 
second  6  months  and  $28  after  one  year;  regular 
male  employees — chief  stationary  enginemen  $37 
to  $54  in  zones  I  and  II,  $35  to  $54  in  zone  III; 
enginemen  53  cents  to  68  cents  per  hour  in  zones 

I  and  II,  50  to  65  cents  in  zone  III;  skilled 
workers  73  cents  in  all  zones;  firemen  45  cents 
in  zones  I  and  II,  42  cents  in  zone  III;  cooks, 
butchers,  launderers,  shoemakers,  bakers  from 
$25  per  week  during  first  6  months  to  $32  after 
one  year  in  zone  I,  from  $23  to  $31  in  zone  II 
and  from  $21  to  $30  in  zone  III;  motor-vehicle 
drivers  from  $22  during  first  6  months  to  $32 
after  4  years  in  zone  I,  from  $20  to  $31  in  zone 

II  and  from  $18  to  $30  in  zone  III;  orderlies  or 
patient  attendants  from  $20  during  first  6 
months  to  $32  in  zone  I,  to  $31  in  zone  II  and 
to  $30  in  zone  III  after  5  years;  construction 
tradesmen  in  districts  in  which  there  is  no 
building  trades  agreement  in  force — skilled 
workers  $32  in  zones  I  and  II  and  $28  in  zone 
III,  labourers  $24  in  zones  I  and  II  and  $22  in 
zone  III;  building  watchmen  and  other  male 
employees  from  $18  during  the  first  6  months  to 
$30  after  5  years  in  zone  I,  from  $17  to  $29  in 
zone  II  and  from  $15  to  $27  in  zone  III;  regular 
female  employees-^departmental  superintendents 
from   $14    during   first    6   months   tto    $19    after 

3  years  in  all  zones;  seamstresses  from  $14 
during  first  6  months  to  $17  after  3  years  in 
all  zones;  office  employees,  teachers,  skilled 
employees,  cooks  from  $12  during  first  6  months 
to  $16  after  3  years  in  zone  I,  from  $11  to  $15 
in  zone  II  and  from  $10  to  $14  in  zone  III; 
junior  employees  $8  in  all  zones;  other  female 
employees  from  $11  during  first  6  months  to  $14 
after  3  years  in  zone  I,  from  $10  to  $13  in  zone 
II  and  from  $9  to  $12  in  zone  III.  Overtime 
rates  for  stationary  enginemen  are  from  794 
cents  to  $1.02  per  hour  in  zones  I  and  II  and 
from  75  cents  to  974  cents  in  zone  III,  for  fire- 
men 674  cents  in  zones  I  and  II,  63  cents  in 
zone  III.  Overtime  for  other  employees  is 
payable  either  at  time  and  one-half  or  by  a  paid 
holiday  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  times 
employees'  hours  of  overtime  to  be  given  in  the 

4  weeks  following  that  during  which  overtime 
was  worked. 


Hospital  and  Charitable  Institution 
Employees,  Sherbrooke 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Nov., 
1944,  p.  1369;  July,  1946,  p.  931).  This  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  summary  already  given. 

Service:  Business  and  Personal 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  14,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G-.,  Oct., 

1944,  p.  1247;  Mar.,  1945,  p.  351,  Aug.,  p.  1199; 
June,  1946,  p.  784).  The  municipality  of  Ste. 
Monique  des  Saules  is  now  included  in  zone  I. 
Hours  for  barbers  are  reduced  to  54  per  week 
in  zone  I  and  58  in  zone  II.  For  hairdressers, 
all  work  in  excess  of  48  hours  per  week  is 
considered  as  overtime  and  is  payable  at  regular 
rates;  however,  the  weekly  duration  of  labour 
must  not  exceed  524  hours.  Vacation  is  to  be 
taken  any  time  during  the  period  between  May  1 
and  October  1.  An  employee  who  has  not  taken 
his  vacation  may  claim  a  sum  equivalent  to  his 
wages  for  the  period  of  vacation  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  The  day  after  New  Year's,  when  the 
latter  is  not  a  Friday  or  a  Monday,  is  now 
included  in  the  list  of  days  to  be  kept  as  holi- 
days in  all  barber  shops,  hairdressing  or  beauty 
parlors. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  certain 
changes  in  apprentice  regulations. 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers,   St.  Hyacinthe 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  14,  and 
gazetted  November  23,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.,  Jan., 

1945,  p.  71;  Jan.,  1946,  p.  52,  June,  p.  784,  Oct., 
p.  1447,  and  previous  issues) .  The  hours  of 
work  for  ladies'  male  and  female  hairdressers 
in  zone  I  are  reduced  to  51  hours  per  week 
during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  December 
and  49  hours  per  week  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers,  Hull 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  21,  and 
gazetted  November  30,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.,  Oct 

1941,  p.  1316,  Dec,  p.  1573;  Sept.,  1942,  p.  1098 
Mar.,  1943,  p.  341;  Oct.,  p.  1382,  Nov.,  p.  1530 
Sept.,    1946,    p.    1255).      Minimum   wage    rates 
Barbers   in  zone   I  shall  be   paid   $20   per  week 
plus  60  per  cent  of  their  proceeds  in  excess  of 
$30,  in  zone  II  $16  per  week  plus  60  per  cent  of 
their  proceeds   in  excess  of   $25.     Vacation:    in 
zone    I,    barbers    are    to    be    given    one    week's 
vacation  with  pay  at  $20. 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers,  Rouyn  and 

NORANDA 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28,  and 
gazetted  December  7,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  April, 

1942,  p.  484,  July,  p.  857;  June,  1944,  p.  754, 
Sept.,  p.  1143;  Nov.,  1946,  p.  1586)  by  providing 
for  certain  changes  in  apprentice  regulations. 


Fair  Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


THE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  provi- 
sions to  secure  the  payment  of  wages  generally 
accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  com- 
petent workmen  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into 
contracts  in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from 
the  Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting 
forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different 


classes  of  workmen  required  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  These  schedules,  known  as  fair 
wages  schedules,  are  thereupon  included  by 
the  department  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in  respect 
of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Con- 
tracts in  this  group  are  covered  by  the  general 
provision  that  rates  must  equal  those  current 
in  the  district,  and  in  addition,  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  rates  must  not  be  less  than  35 
cents  an  hour  for  male  workers  18  years  of 
age  and  over,  25  cents  for  female  workers  18 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  20  cents  for  be- 
ginners and  for  workers  under  18. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  November 

During  the  month  of  November  the  Depart-  pany,   Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.     Date   of   con- 

ment  of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  30  fair  tract,  October  16,  1946.    Amount  of  contract, 

wages  schedules  for  inclusion  in  building  and  approximately  $11,792.    A  fair  wages  schedule 

construction  contracts  proposed  to  be  under-  was  included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

taken  by  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  •  Per  Hour 

ment    of    Canada    in    different    parts    of    the  Asphalt   rakers                                                   $  .81 

Dominion.  Asphalt   tampers,   smoothers   and  spreaders 71 

Particulars  of  the  contracts  which  have  been  Truck  drivers: 

entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  various         Vn?eT  5  ^  25 

~,  ,     ,         "  .  i  i  5  tons   and  over    75 

Government  departments  appear  hereunder:—       Labourers    (common)    65 

W  Works    of    Construction,    Remodelling  £3  ^aS^A^"^"::::":    '5 

Repair  or  Demolition 

Note. — The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the  

contracts  noted  under  this  heading,  besides  _  _  .  _  _  '  __ 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than  8  Reconstruction  of  pier,  Bronte,  Ont.  Name 
per  day  and  44  per  week,  provide  that  "where,  of  contractor,  C.  S.  Boone  Dredging  and  Con- 
by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agreement  or  section  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont 
current  practice,  the  working  hours  of  any  Date  of  contract,  October  30,  1946.  Amount  of 
class  of  workers  are  less  than  44  per  week,  contract  approximately  $124,023.50.  A  fair 
such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  this  wa^es  schedule  was  included  in  the  contract 
work  except  in  cases  of  emergency  as  may  be  as  *°"ows: 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  then  er    our 

only  subject  to  the  payment  of  overtime  rate.,  SEt^t^..::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ":» 

as   specified   by   the    Minister    of   Labour",    and        Cement  and   concrete  mixer  operators    (gas.) 70 

also    specify    that    the    rates    of   wages    set    Out        Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 65 

therein  are   "minimum  rates   only"   and  that  Dive™  <J°  ^jf1™ ^art^timef S  ^  whether  u  48. 

"nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  Div£J.p  tenders"  (T?  be  "allowed'  f uli '  day;s'pay 

as  exempting  contractors  from  the  payment  of  whether  employed   full   or  part  time) 5.48* 

higher  rates  in  any  instance  where  such  higher      Dri11   runners    65 

rates  are  fixed  by  provincial  legislation".  5H2T<52£T:.  —  ^'^^     % 

Labourers    56 

Department  of  Public   Works  Motor  truck   drivers    60 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .60 

Maintenance  repairs  to  roadways  and  yard,      ^intfs  (brusl,l)  ,••■.•;••; «*5J 

Esquimalt  Dry  Dock,  Esquimalt  Harbour,  B.C.      PUe  dnver  and  dem<*  foremen 1M 

Name   of  contractors,  Victoria  Paving  Com-  *Perday. 
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Per  Hour 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers   95 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen . 70 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)     70 

Pile   driver   and    derrick   labourers    60 

Steam  shovel  engineers 1.08 

Steam  shovel  firemen   70 

Steam    shovel    oilers    . ..       .60 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber) 65 

Watchmen     51 


Reconstruction  of  wharf,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  L.  R. 
Brown  and  Company,  Limited,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  Date  contract  awarded,  November 
7,  1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $38,362.52.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  included  in  the  con- 
tract as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $  .75 

Blacksmiths'    helpers     56 

Carpenters   and  joiners    1.00 

Cement    finishers     70 

Cement   and   concrete   mixer   operators: 

Steam    75 

Gas.  or  elec 65 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 66 

Divers    (To   be    allowed   full    day's   pay  whether 

employed   full   or   part   time) 14.48* 

Divers'   tenders    (To   be   allowed    full    day's   pay 

whether    employed    full    or    part    time) 5.48* 

Labourers    56 

Motor  truck  drivers  56 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1.55 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,    scribing 

and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting   and   fitting   timber)    61 

Watchmen  46 


Wharf  improvements,  Ucluelet  West,  B.C. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Dunlop  and 
McDonald,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  15,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $9,972.80.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the  contract  as  follows : — 

Per  Hour 

Cement   finishers    $  1 .02 

Cement   and   concrete   mixer   operators: 

Steam    1.02 

Gas.    or   elec 81 

Compressor  operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 81 

Labourers 65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen  1 .37 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers   1 .24 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen 1.12 

Pile   driver  and   derrick   boommen 1 .  12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)      1.12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 80 

Watchmen  60 

Wharf   and   dock  builders    1.12 


Alterations  to  the  roof  of  Government 
House,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
H.  Dagenais,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  8,  1946.    Amount  of  con- 


tract, $5,900.    A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers  $  1 .25 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)    05 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1.05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators   (gas.   or  elec.) 70 

Labourers    61 

Lathers : 

Metal 1.00 

Wood  90 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck   driver  and  truck    1 .65 

Painters   and   glaziers    86 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering    ma- 
terial)  65 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   1.12 

Riggers    (general)    75 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 65 

Sheet  metal    1.10 

Sheet  metal  workers    1 .10 

Structural  steel  workers  1-00 

Watchmen   56 


*Per  day. 


Construction  of  a  Customs-Immigration 
Building  and  site  development,  Edmundston, 
N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  John  Flood 
and  Sons,  Saint  John,  N.B.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  15,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $64,321.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in- 
cluded in  the   contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos   insulation   workers    $  .70 

Brick  and  hollow   tile  layers    90 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)    ...       .55 

Carpenters   and   j  oiners    70 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement   and   concrete   mixer  operators: 

Steam    75 

Gas.   or  elec 60 

Drivers    50 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 80 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    75 

Engineers,   operating,   steam    75 

Engineers  on  steel  erection    90 

Hoist  operators — tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 60 

Labourers    50 

Lathers : 

Metal     70 

Wood     65 

Motor  truck   drivers    55 

Motor  truck   driver  and  truck    1.55 

Ornamental    iron  workers    70 

Painters   and   glaziers    70 

Plasterers     90 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing   and    tempering    ma- 
terial)     55 

Plumbers    and   steamfitters    75 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 55 

Sheet  metal    75 

Sheet   metal    workers    75 

Steam  shovel  engineers  1 .06 

Steam  shovel  firemen 65 

Steam   shovel    oilers    60 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1.06 
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Per  Hour 

Stonecutters    75 

Stonemasons     90 

Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

mortar)     55 

Structural   steel   workers    90 

Tile    setters    (asphalt)    70 

Tile   setters'    helpers    (all   men    assigned   to    help 

tradesmen)      55 

Watchmen     45 

Waxers  and  polishers   (floor)    55 

Welders  and   burners: 

Acetylene   or   elec 70 

On  steel  erection  90 


Construction  of  a  causeway,  Three  Fathom 
Harbour,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Hall,  Halifax,  N.S.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  15,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $48,839.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $  .85 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    65 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     60 

Divers   (To   be   allowed   full   day's  pay  whether 

employed  full  or  part  time)    14 .48* 

Divers'   tenders   (To   be  allowed   full   day's   pay 

whether  employed  full  or  part  time) 5.48* 

Drivers    60 

Driver,  team  and  wagon  95 

Engineers,     operating,     steam 90 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.,    elec.) 90 

Firemen,    stationary    70 

Hoist   operators — tower    (gas.    or  elec.) 70 

Labourers      60 

Motor   boat   operators    65 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck   driver  and   truck 1 .65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen 1 .00 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers 90 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    men    (rigging,    setting 

and    signalling)     75 

Pile   driver  and   derrick   firemen 70 

Pile  driver  and   derrick  labourers 65 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,    scribing 

and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe.    adze,    etc., 

cutting   and    fitting   timber) 70 

Watchmen     55 


Repairs  and  improvements  to  float  and  ap- 
proach at  Bamfield  West,  and  wharf  repairs 
and  float  renewal  at  Bamfield  East,  B.C.  Name 
of  contractors,  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  McDonald, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Date  contract  awarded, 
November  18,  1946.  Amount  of  contract, 
$19,841.86.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  included 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen   $1 .  37 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers  1 .  24 

Pile   driver   and    derrick    bridgemen 1.12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    1.12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen -1.12 

Pile  driver  and   derrick   firemen 80 

Wharf   and    dock    builders 1.12 

Labourers    65 

Watchmen     60 


Alterations  and  additions  to  public  building, 
Leamington,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  George  E.  Clark  and  Son,  Dresden, 
Ont.  Date  contract  awarded,  November  20, 
1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $30,000.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  included  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick   and  hollow  tile  layers $1 .36 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)    71 

Carpenters   and  joiners    1 .23 

Cement  finishers 80 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer   operators: 

Steam    90 

Gas.  or  elec 75 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 75 

Drivers    71 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   1.05 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    1 .  30 

Labourers    71 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.00 

Wood     -1.00 

Linoleum    layers    75 

Motor    truck    drivers    , 71 

Motor  truck   driver   and   truck 1.70 

Ornamental   iron  workers    85 

Painters    and    glaziers    1.00 

Plasterers     1 .  25 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering   ma- 
terial)      75 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters    1.30 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 76 

Sheet  metal   1.06 

Sheet    metal    workers    1 .  06 

Stonecutters     1 .06 

Stonemasons      1 .  36 

Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

mortar)   71 

Structural  steel   workers    1 .05 

Tile  setters  (asphalt)   80 

Tile   setters'   helpers    (all   men    assigned   to   help 

tradesmen)      71 

Watchmen     57 

Waxers  and  polishers  (floor)    71 


Construction  of  a  wharf,  Louisburg,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  T.  C.  Gorman 
(Nova  Scotia),  Limited,  Halifax,  N.S.  Date 
contract  awarded,  November  23,  1946.  Amount 
of  contract,  $226,090.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $  .85 

Blacksmiths    helpers    64$ 

Boatmen   (rowboats)    59* 

Carpenters  and  joiners    96 

Cement   finishers    80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)   70 

Divers   (To   be   allowed   full   day's  pay  whether 

employed    full    or   part   time) 14.48* 

Divers'   tenders    (To   be   allowed   full   day's   pay 

whether  employed   full  or  part  time) 5.48* 

Drivers      59.} 

Driver,  horse  and  cart   75 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 95 


'Per  day. 


fPer  day. 
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Per  Hour 

Drill  runners    70 

Engineers,  operating,  steam 85 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.,    elec.) 85 

Enginemen,    stationary    78 

Hoist  operators  tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 70 

Labourers    59% 

Motor    boat    operators    65 

Motor   truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck    1 .  65 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work) 70 

Powdermen     70 

Pumpmen    70 

Riggers    (general)    70 

Rodmen  (reinforced  steel) .70 

Steam  shovel  engineers   1.10 

Steam   shovel   firemen    70 

Steam   shovel    oilers    65 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1.10 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting  and  fitting  timber) 70 

Watchmen     54£ 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 80 


Construction  of  a  revetment  wall,  Meaford, 
Ont.  Name  of ,  contractors,  Canadian  Dredge 
and  Dock  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Date  contract  awarded,  November  25,  194(3. 
Amount  of  contract,  $43,225.04.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  included  in  the  contract  as 
follows : — 

Per  Hour 

Boatmen   (rowboats)   |  .51 

Blacksmiths    70 

Blacksmiths'  helpers   5.5 

Carpenters  and  joiners  90 

Cement   finishers    70 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    75 

Gas.   or  elec 65 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    65 

Divers    (To   be   allowed   full   day's   pay  whether 

employed  full  or  part  time)    14.48* 

Divers'   tenders   (To   be   allowed   full   day's   pay 

whether  employed  full  or  part  time) 5.48* 

Drivers    51 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   85 

Engineers,   operating,   steam    81 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,   gas.,    elec.) 85 

Enginemen,  stationary    60 

Hoist  operators — tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 60 

Labourers    51 

Motor  truck  drivers   55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1.55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen 1.00 

Pile   driver  and   derrick  engineers 90 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 60 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers 55 

Timbermen    and    cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 

and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and   fitting  timber)    56 

Watchmen     46 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 80 


awarded,  November  26,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $9,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers $1.25 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)   65 

Carpenters  and   joiners    1.05 

Cement    finishers    75 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer   operators: 

Steam     80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 70 

Drivers      60 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   95 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    1.05 

Labourers    60 

Lathers : 

Metal     90 

Wood     80 

Motor    truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1 .65 

Painters    and    glaziers    86 

Plasterers     1.15 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and   tempering   ma- 
terial)     65 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters    1.12 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 65 

Sheet  metal   1.10 

Sheet  metal  workers   1.10 

Shinglers   (wood,   asbestos)    1 .05 

Watchmen     55 


Installation  of  new  electrical  equipment  for 
the  Transformer  Room  and  Distribution  Sta- 
tions, Centre  Block,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  Stanley 
G.  Brookes,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  26,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $5,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters  and  joiners    $1 .05 

Cement    finishers     75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.    or   elec 70 

Drivers    61 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    95 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    1 .05 

Labourers 61 

Lathers : 

Metal 1.00 

Wood    90 

Motor  truck  drivers  65 

Motor    truck    driver    and    truck 1 .65 

Painters  and   glaziers    86 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering   ma- 
terial)     65 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters    1.12 

Sheet  metal  workers   1.10 

Watchmen  56 


Construction  of  addition  to  public  building, 
Hull,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs  E. 
Brunet  and  Sons,   Hull,  P.Q.    Date   contract 


*Per  day. 


Installation  of  battery  charging  equipment, 
Postal  Station  "A",  Toronto,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractors,  Industrial  Equipment  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  contract 
awarded,    November    27,    1946.     Amount    of 
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contract,  $15,269.    A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers   $1.35 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)    71 

Carpenters   and  joiners    1.20 

Cement    finishers    85 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer   operators: 

Steam     1.10 

Gas.    or   elec 1.10 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen)     1 . 27 

Labourers    65 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.30 

Wood     92 

Motor  truck   drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 2.00 

Painters  and  glaziers  1 .05 

Plasterers     1.30 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing   and   tempering   ma- 
terial)     89 

Sheet    metal    workers    1 .28 

Watchmen     60 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 96 


Repairs  to  roof  of  hangar,  R.C.A.F.  Station, 
Camp  Borden,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
Storrar  Manufacturing  Company,  Weston, 
Ont.  Date  contract  awarded,  November  G, 
1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $6,832.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  included  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers    $  .75 

Asphalt   rakers    70 

Asphalt  tapers,  smoothers   and   spreaders 60 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers    1.05 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)    60 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners    1 .  00 

Enginemen,    stationary     65 

Hoist  operators — tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 65 

Labourers     55 

Motor    truck    drivers    60 

Motor  truck   driver  and   truck 1 .  60 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 60 

Sheet   metal    1 .00 

Sheet    metal    workers    1.00 

Shinglers    (wood,   asbestos)    1.00 

Truss  assemblers  and  erectors  (wood) 70 

Watchmen     50 


Construction  of  roads,  paving  and  surface 
drainage,  Health  and  Occupational  Centre,  Sen- 
neville,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Charles  Duranceau  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Date  contract  awarded,  November  8,  1946. 
Amount  of  contract,  $11,655.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  included  in  the  contract  as 
follows : — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt    rakers    $.78 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers   and  spreaders 73 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1 .06 

Cement   finishers    89 

Cement    and   concrete   mixer  operators: 

Steam    89 

Gas.  or  elec 84 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.). 1.28 


Per  Hour 

Dragline    firemen     78 

Dragline  oilers    73 

Drivers    67 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    1.07 

Enginemen,    stationary    78 

Labourers    67 

Motor  truck  drivers    67 

Motor  truck   driver  and  truck    1 .67 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work) 78 

Pipe  layers,   caulkers    and   solderers 73 

Road    grader    operators : 

Horsedrawn    73 

Including  team  1.07 

Gas 84 

Road   roller   operators    (steam   or   gas.) 95 

Tractor    operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 92 

Small     77 

Watchmen     62 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 1.00 


Repairs  to  roofs  of  buildings  Nos.  1,  10,  11 
and  15,  R.C.A.F.  Station,  Victoria  Island,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Lowrey  and  O'Connor,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  con- 
tract awarded,  November  15,  1946.  Amount  of 
contract,  $4,300.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers    $.80 

Asphalt   rakers    75 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers   and   spreaders 65 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers   1.25 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar) 65 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1.05 

Enginemen,    stationary    70 

Hoist  operators — tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 70 

Labourers    61 

Motor    truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck    driver   and   truck 1.65 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 65 

'    Sheet  metal    1.10 

Sheet   metal    workers    1.10 

Shinglers    (wood,   asbestos)    1 .05 

Truss  assemblers  and  erectors  (wood) 70 

Watchmen     56 


Paving  of  roadways  to  residences,  R.C.N. 
College,  Royal  Roads,  B.C.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Victoria  Paving  Company,  Limited, 
Victoria,  B.C.  Date  contract  awarded,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $2,981.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  included  in  the  con- 
tract as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt    rakers     $.81 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers  and   spreaders 71 

Carpenters   and  j  oiners    1 .  25 

Cement   finishers    1.00 

Drivers    (teamsters)    65 

Labourers    65 

Motor  truck  drivers: 

Under  5   tons    65 

5  tons  and  over  75 

Road    grader    operators    (gas.)    1 .05 

Road   roller   operators    (steam   or    gas.) 85 

Tractor    operators : 

Letourneau,     etc 1.05 

Small     80 

Watchmen     60 
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Installation  of  a  standpipe  system,  H.M.C.S. 
"Donnacona",  Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of 
contractors,  Canadian  Comstock  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  23,  1946.  Amount  of 
contract,  $2,666.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    $1.11 

Labourers    67 

Painters    (spray)    1.00 

Pipefitters  (surface— temp,  work) .78 

Pipe  layVs,   caulkers    and   solderers 73 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.11 

Watchmen     62 


Repairing,  paving  and  oiling  of  roads  ad- 
jacent to  Officers'  Wardroom,  Building  No.  89, 
H.M.C.S.  "Naden",  Esquimalt,  B.C.  Name  of 
contractors,  [Victoria  Paving  Company, 
Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.  Date  contract  awarded, 
November  30,  1946.  Amount  of  contract, 
$5,238.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  included  in 
the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt    rakers    $.81 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers  and  spreaders 71 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 81 

Drivers   (teamsters)    65 

Drill    runners     81 

Labourers    65 

Labourers  (experienced  building)    71 

Motor  truck    drivers: 

Under  5   tons    65 

5  tons  and  over  75 

Enginemen,    stationary     79 

Powdermen      96 

Road    grader   operators    (gas.)    1.05 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 85 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,  etc 1 .05 

Small     80 

Watchmen 60 


Alterations  to  Electrical  and  Signals  Build- 
ing No.  37,  H.M.C.S.  "Stadacona",  Halifax, 
N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Fundy  Construction 
Company,  Limited,  Halifax,  N.S.  Date  con- 
tract awarded,  November  21,  1946.  Amount  of 
contract,  $30,900.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers    $.80 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers 1.15 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and    tempering    mortar)    65 

Carpenters   and   joiners    95 

Cement   finishers    80 

Cement   and    concrete   mixer   operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 70 

Drivers     60 

Driver,  team  and  wagon 95 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1.06 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    90 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.,  elec.) 90 

Enginemen,    stationary     70 

Hoist  operators— tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 70 


Per  Hour 

Labourers    60 

Lathers : 

Metal     80 

Wood     75 

Linoleum    layers    70 

Marble    setters     1 .  15 

Marble  setters'  helpers  (all  men  assigned  to  help 

tradesmen)    65 

Mastic   floor  layers    85 

Mastic    floor    rubbers    and    finishers 70 

Mastic    floor    kettlemen    70 

Mastic  floor  labourers    65 

Motor    truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck    1 .65 

Ornamental  iron  workers    70 

Painters   (spray)    91 

Painters   and   glaziers    81 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work)     70 

Pipe   layers,    caulkers   and   solderers 70 

Plasterers     95 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering    ma- 
terial)     65 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters    1.02 J 

Riggers    (general)    70 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 65 

Sheet  metal    85 

Rodmen    (reinforced    steel)    70 

Sheet   metal    workers    85 

Structural    steel    workers    90 

Terrazzo    layers    85 

Terrazzo  finishers  and  helpers 70 

Tile   setters: 

Asphalt     85 

Ceramic 1-15 

Tile  setters'   helpers    (all   men   assigned   to   help 

tradesmen)    65 

Tractor    operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 85 

Small     70 

Watchmen     55 

Waxers    and    polishers    (floor)     65 

Welders    and    burners : 

Acetylene  or  elec 85 

On   steel    erection    90 


Department  of  Transport 

Construction  of  a  fog  alarm  building  at  Flat 
Point  Lightstation,  Entrance  to  Sydney  Har- 
bour, N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  R.  G. 
McDougall,  Sydney,  N.S.  Date  of  contract, 
November  2,  1946.  Amount  of  contract, 
$8,240.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  included  in 
the   contract  as  follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Cement   finishers    $  .80 

Labourers 59£ 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.   or  elec 70 

Carpenters   and   joiners    96 

Painters   and   glaziers    81 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   90 

Shinglers    (asbestos)    96 

Motor  truck   driver  and  truck    1.65 


Development  of  airport,  Lac  La  Biche,  Alta. 
Name  of  contractors,  Western  Construction 
and  Lumber  Company,  Limited,  Edmonton, 
Alta.    Date   of  contract,  November  20,   1946. 
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Amount  of  contract,  $114,240.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  included  in  the  contract  as 
follows : — 

Per  Hour 
Axemen     $  .05 

Blacksmiths    90 

Blacksmiths'    helpers     81 

Compressor   operators    (gas.   or  elec.) 85 

Dragline   operators    (steam   or   gas.)    1 .25 

Dragline    firemen    70 

Dragline    oilers    70 

Drivers    65 

Drill  runners   85 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    1 .25 

Enginemen,  stationary    70 

Labourers    60 

Motor  truck  drivers 65 

Powdermen     85 

Road  grader  operators  1 .00 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 1.00 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1.25 

Steam  shovel  firemen   70 

Steam  shovel  oilers   70 

Shovel   operators    (gas.)    1 .05 

Tractor  operators    1 .05 

Watchmen     60 


Wartime  Housing  Limited 

Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Montreal  East,  P.Q.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  J.  L.  E.  Price  and  Company, 
Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  contract  awarded,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $30,000.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  included  in  the  con- 
tract as  follows: 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt    rakers    $  .78 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 73 

Blacksmiths    90 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    73 

Brick  and  hollow   tile  layers 1.17 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and   tempering  mortar) 73 

Carpenters  and  joiners    1.06 

Cement    finishers    89 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    89 

Gas.  or  elec 84 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    84 

Dragline  operators    (steam   or  gas. ) 1.28 

Dragline  firemen    78 

Dragline   oilers    73 

Drivers    67 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    1.07 

Drill  runners    78 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 1.11 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    1 .00 

Enginemen,   stationary    73 

Labourers    67 

Lathers : 

Metal  1.06 

Wood    95 

Motor  truck  drivers  67 

Motor   truck   driver   and   truck 1.67 

Ornamental   iron  workers    90 

Painters  (spray)  1.00 

Painters  and   glaziers    95 

Pipefitters  (surface — temp,  work)   78 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   73 

Plasterers     1.17 

Plasterers'   helpers    (mixing    and   tempering    ma- 
terial)     73 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters  1.11 


Per  Hour 

Riggers  (general)   78 

Road   grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    73 

Including  team  1 .07 

Gas 84 

Road   roller    operators    (steam    or    gas.) 95 

Rodmen   (reinforced   steel)    84 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent-:  composition 78 

Sheet  metal    1.06 

Sheet    metal    workers     1 .06 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos)    1.06 

Steam  shovel   engineers   1 .  28 

Steam  shovel  firemen   78 

Steam  shovel  oilers   73 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1.28 

Tractor   operators: 

Letourneau,    etc 92 

Small    77 

Watchmen   62 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 1 .00 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Montreal  South,  P.Q.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  G.  Archambault,  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, P.Q.  Date  contract  awarded,  November 
7,  1946.  Amount  of  contract,  $30,000.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  in  the  same  terms  as  the  one 
next  above  was  included  in  the  contract. 


Alterations  to  existing  buildings,  Lachine, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  G.  Archam- 
bault, Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  contract 
awarded,  November  19,  1946.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $20,037.06.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
included  in  the   contract  as   follows: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt   rakers    $  .78 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 73 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers   1.17 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and    tempering    mortar)    73 

Carpenters    and    joiners    1.06 

Cement    finishers     89 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    89 

Gas.  or  elec 84 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 84 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 1 .28 

Dragline  firemen   78 

Dragline    oilers     73 

Drivers    67 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   1.07 

Drill    runners    78 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen)     1.11 

Engineers,  operating,   steam   1 .00 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,   gas.,   elec.) 1 .00 

Enginemen,    stationary    78 

Hoist    operators— tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 84 

Labourers    67 

Lathers : 

Metal     I-06 

Wood  95 

Motor  truck  drivers   67 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1.67 

Ornamental    iron    workers    90 

Painters  (spray)  1-W 

Painters   and   glaziers    95 

Pipefitters  (surface— temp,  work)   78 
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Per  Hour 

Pipe  layers,   caulkers   and   solderers 73 

Plasterers  1.17 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing   and   tempering    ma- 
terial)     73 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   1.11 

Riggers    (general)    7S 

Road    grader    operators : 

Horsedrawn    73 

Including  team  1 .07 

Gas 84 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 95 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel)    84 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 7S 

Sheet    metal    ..„ 1.06 

Sheet  metail  workers    1.06 

Shinglers   (wood,   asbestos)    1 .06 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .28 

Steam   shovel    firemen    78 

Steamshovel    oilers     73 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1.28 

Tractor    operators : 

Letourneau,   etc 92 

Small     77 

Watchmen  62 

Welders    and   burners    (acetylene   or   elec.) 1.00 
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(2)     Dredging  Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts 
of  this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  cur- 
rent or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  dispute 
which   may  arise   thereon. 


Department  of  Public  Works 


Dredging  work,  Nicomen  Slough,  Fraser 
River,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Straits  Tow- 
ing and  Salvage  Company,  Limited,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  Date  of  contract,  November  9, 
1946.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$14,240. 

Dredging  work,  Port  Mouton  and  Central 
Port  Mouton,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
J.  P.  Porter  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  Date  of  cotnract,  October  26,  1946. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $78,339. 


The  following  contract,  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  also  contained 
the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause: 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting  and  repairing  of 
Dredge  P.WX).  No.  305  "King  Edward". 
Name  of  contractors,  The  B.C.  Marine  En- 
gineers and  Shipbuilders,  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Date  of  contract,  November  6,  1946. 
Amount   of  contract,  $8,778  and  unit  prices. 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

No.  of    Aggregate 
Department  Contracts    Amount 

Post    Office    13       102,993.71 

Reconstruction    and    Supply 3,850    1,813,562.00 


Labour  Law 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 


IN  British  Columbia,  the  eight  and  44-hour 
limits  set  by  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  are 
now  to  apply  to  cemetery  workers.  The 
annual  supplementary  minimum  wage  orders 
and  the  hours  of  work  order  regulating  over- 
time and  requiring  payments  of  time  and 
one-half  in  retail  stores  during  the  Christmas 
season  were  issued  in  November.  Ontario 
has  laid  down  higher  minimum  standards  of 
first-aid  equipment  for  employers.  In  Sas- 
katchewan, barbering  and  beauty  culture  have 
been  brought  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act, 
and  new  regulations  made  governing  both 
trades  for  which  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
is  18  months.  Minimum  rates  of  wages  estab- 
lished by  these  regulations  are  for  a  48-hour 
week  for  barbers  and  for  a  43-hour  week  for 
beauty-shop  operators. 

Alberta  Government  Liquor  Control  Act 

Restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women 
and  boys  in  licensed  premises  are  continued 
by  the  new  regulations  made  by  the  Alberta 
Liquor  Control  Board  on  Novemer  26, 
gazetted  and  effective  on  December  14. 
Previous  regulations  are  repealed. 

As  before,  no  person  under  21  may  be 
employed  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
handling  or  serving  of  beer  in  any  licensed 
club,  canteen  or  hotel,  nor,  except  on  written 
permit  from  the  Board,  may  any  female 
other  than  a  licensee  or  the  wife  of  a  licensee 
be  so  employed  in  or  about  that  portion  of 
any  hotel  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
beer. 

British    Columbia  Hours   of    Work  Act 

To  the  list  of  industries  and  occupations  in 
which  hours  are  limited  to  eight  in  a  day 
and  44  in  a  week,  the  occupation  of  cemetery 
workers  was  added  by  regulations  of 
December  6,  gazetted  December  12,  amending 
the  schedule  to  the  Hours  of  Work  Act. 


British    Columbia    Minimum    Wage    Acts    and 
Hours  of  Work  Act 

Overtime  in  shops  during  the  Christmas 
season  was  again  permitted  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  by  the  annual  supple- 
mentary Orders  24  and  59  under  the  Female 
and  Male  Minimum  Wage  Acts,  respectively, 
and  the  temporary  order  under  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act. 

The  Hours  Order  permitted  retail  shop- 
workers  in  Vancouver  and  district,  Victoria, 
Esquimalt,  Oak  Bay  and  Saanich  to  work  on 
December  21  and  December  23  two  hours 
beyond  the  daily  eight-hour  limit  set  by  the 
Act.  For  such  overtime  or  for  time  over  44 
hours  during  the  week  ending  December  21, 
the  minimum  wage  Orders  required  time  and 
one-half  the  regular  rates  to  be  paid. 

Three  hours  overtime  on  December  21  and 
two  hours  on  December  23  were  permitted 
for  workers  in  shops  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province  and  similar  provision  made  for  over- 
time payment  except  that  no  special  over- 
time payment  was  required  for  Saturday, 
December  21. 

To  all  girls  and  women  temporarily 
employed  in  shops  39  hours  or  more  in  a 
week  between  December  5  and  December  31 
inclusive,  the  regular  weekly  rate  of  $17  for 
experienced  employees  was  to  be  paid,  and 
during  the  same  period  both  male  and  female 
temporary  part-time  workers  of  any  age  were 
to  receive  at  least  45  cents  an  hour,  the  rate 
set  for  part-time  workers  by  revised  Order 
24  (July,  1946).  The  provisions  of  both 
minimum  wage  orders  guaranteeing  a  daily 
minimum  wage  for  part-time  workers  were 
waived  during  this  time. 

Ontario    Workmen's    Compensation   Act 

Revised  regulations  under  the  above  Act 
establishing  minimum  standards  of  first-aid 
equipment   for   employers  were   approved  by 
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Order  in  Council  on  November  28  and 
gazetted  December  14.  Additions  and  varia- 
tions are  made  in  the  instruments,  drugs  and 
dressings  required  to  be  maintained  by 
employers  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  The 
provision  has  been  omitted  which  required  a 
notice  to  be  posted,  where  more  than  15  are 
usually  employed,  warning  of  the  danger  of 
neglecting  slight  injuries  and  requiring  the 
accident  to  be  reported. 

Saskatchewan  Apprenticeship  Act 

A  proclamation  of  December  6,  1946,  adds 
barbering  and  beauty  culture  to  the  schedule 
which  enumerates  trades  to  which  the 
Apprenticeship  Act  applies. 

Regulations,  effective  January  2,  1947, 
governing  these  trades  were  approved  by 
Order  in  Council  on  December  6  and  gazetted 
December  21.  To  enter  the  barbering  or 
beauty  culture  trade  as  an  apprentice  a  person 
must  be  16,  must  have  attended  a  registered 
trade  school  for  barbering  or  beauty  culture 
for  not  less  than  six  months  and,  after  passing 
a  trade  test,  have  obtained  a  certificate,  and 
must  enter  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  for  a 
further  term  of  18  months. 

The  normal  work-week  for  which  wages  are 
set  by  these  regulations  is  48  hours  for 
barbering  and  43  for  beauty  culture,  unless 
another  is  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Apprenticeship. 

No  contract  of  apprenticeship  may  be 
approved  whereby  either  barbers'  or  beauty- 
shop  operators'  rates  of  wages  in  cities  or 
in  the  towns  of  Canora,  Kamsack,  Melville, 
Shaunavon,  Lloydminster,  Estevan,  Humboldt 
and  Wynyard  are  less  than  $16,  $18.50,  and 
$20  per  week  for  the  three  six-month  periods, 
respectively.  For  both  trades  in  smaller 
places  minimum  rates  are  $14,  $16,  and  $18.50 
per  week.  For  the  six  months  spent  in  trade 
school  no  wages  are  allowed. 

Each  barber  and  each  beauty-shop  operator 
may  employ  one  apprentice  and  for  every 
four  barbers  or  four  beauticians  employed,  an 
additional  apprentice. 

Applications  for  examination  for  registra- 
tion as  an  apprentice  must  be  on  a  form 
furnished  by  the  Apprenticeship  Board  and 
must  set  out  qualifications,  age,  academic 
standing  and  any  other  information  required. 


The  Board  must  notify  all  eligible  candidates 
and  must  appoint  an  examining  board  to 
conduct  written  or  oral  examinations  and  trade 
tests.  Upon  the  examining  board's  recom- 
mendation, the  Director  must  issue  a  certificate 
in  form  approved  by  the  Board  entitling  the 
candidate  to  carry  on  his  trade.  If  a  candi- 
date fails  to  pass  his  examinations  and  has 
completed  at  least  4,000  hours  of  training, 
including  schooling  and  shop  experience,,  the 
Director  must,  on  the  candidate's  application, 
arrange  with  the  examining  board  for  further 
examinations. 

Certificates  may  be  cancelled  by  the 
Director  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Board  for  imper- 
sonation at  an  examination  or  for  any 
improper  practice  in  connection  with  the 
trade.  No  cancellation  may  take  effect  until 
30  days  after  the  offender  has  been  notified. 
Appeal  from  such  order  may  be  made  at  any 
time  before  cancellation  becomes  effective. 
Upon  hearing  the  appeal  the  Board  may 
confirm,  modify  or  rescind  the  order. 

The  employer  must  register  all  contracts  of 
apprenticeship  with  the  Director  and  must 
forward  to  the  Director  any  reports  required. 

The  Director  must  arrange  for  periodic 
inspection  of  each  apprentice's  progress.  He 
must  furnish  to  each  apprentice  an  identifica- 
tion card  which  must  be  carried  at  all  times. 
He  may  give  credit  to  any  member  or 
discharged  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
has  had  or  is  taking  training  under  any 
approved  rehabilitation  plan. 

Subject  to  the  Act,  an  apprentice  may  be 
transferred  from  one  employer  to  another  in 
the  same  trade. 

The  general  regulations  governing  appren- 
ticeship and  tradesmen's  qualification  in  trades 
designated  under  the  Act  (L.G.,  1946,  p.  833) 
were  also  amended  by  an  Order  in  Council 
of  December  6,  gazetted  December  21. 
Effective  January  2,  1947,  the  amended  regu- 
lations provide  that  a  barber  or  beauty-shop 
operator  may  be  granted  a  certificate  of 
qualification  if  during  the  preceding  five  years 
(eight  in  the  case  of  ex-servicemen)  he  or 
she  has  served  over  two  years  in  the  barbering 
or  beauty  culture  trade.  If  he  has  served 
less  than  two  years,  he  must  sit  for  an  oral 
or  written  examination  or  practical  trade  test, 
as  the  board  may  decide. 
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American  State  Labour  Legislation  in  1946 


LABOUR  laws  of  special  interest  which 
were  enacted  in  several  American  States 
in  1946  had  to  do  with  child  labour,  minimum 
wages  for  men,  migratory  farm  workers, 
workmen's  compensation  for  second  injuries, 
and  industrial  disputes. 


and  housing  of  these  workers.  Where  any 
violation  of  the  Public  Health  Law  or  Sanitary 
Code  in  any  labour  camp  continues  after 
notice  by  a  State  Health  Officer,  the  latter 
may  institute  proceedings  to  prohibit  the  oper- 
ation of  the  camp. 


Child  Labour 

Child  labour  laws  were  enacted  in  Georgia, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In  Georgia  the 
minimum  age  for  work  at  any  time  in 
factories,  workshops,  and  laundries  was  raised 
from  14  to  16  years.  For  employment  in 
any  gainful  occupation  during  school  hours, 
a  16-year  minimum  age  has  been  established 
and  a  14-year  minimum  for  employment  out- 
side school  hours  except  that  under  certain 
conditions  boys  of  12  or  13  may  be  employed 
outside  school  hours  in  or  about  shops.  No 
person  under  16  may  be  employed  for  more 
than  eight  hours  in  a  day  or  40  in  a  week. 
The  Act  does  not  apply  to  agriculture  or 
domestic  service  in  private  homes. 

A  child  under  14  may  not  be  employed  in 
Massachusetts  on  a  farm  for  more  than  four 
hours  in  a  day  or  24  hours  in  a  week  unless 
the  farm  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  relation 
by  blood  or  marriage.  The  same  statute 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under 
16  in  the  operation  of  certain  saws  except  on 
a  farm  of  a  relation  by  blood  or  marriage. 

In  New  York  a  provisional  Act  permitting 
children  of  14  and  15  to  leave  school  for  farm 
work  and  children  of  16  and  over  to  leave 
school  for  work  in  canneries,  greeni-houses  and 
milk  plants,  for  not  more  than  30  days  in  a 
year,  was  extended  until  July  1,  1947. 

Wages 

The  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  law 
applying  to  women  and  minors  was  extended 
to  men  as  had  already  been  done  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island.  A  Rhode  Island  law  of  1946, 
like  one  in  Massachusetts  in  1945,  prohibits 
any  difference  in  wage  rates  on  account  of 
sex  for  work  of  comparable  character  or  on 
comparable  operations. 

Migratory   Labour 

Any  person  who  employs,  transports,  or 
brings  into  New  York  State  ten  or  more  out- 
of-State  farm  or  food-processing  workers  must 
submit  to  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner 
facts  concerning  the  wages,  conditions  of  work 


Workmen's   Compensation 

Workmen's  compensation  legislation  was 
amended  in  Kentucky  to  establish  "a  second- 
injury  fund",  bringing  up  to  33  the  number 
of  States  making  such  provision  in  order  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  workers  handi- 
capped by  an  earlier  injury.  Under  these  laws, 
when  a  workman  who  is  drawing  compensa- 
tion for  an  industrial  accident  suffers  a  second 
injury,  his  employer,  or  the  insurance  company 
or  the  State  fund,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
liable  only  for  the  disability  caused  by  the 
second  injury  and  not  for  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  two  injuries,  but  from  a  special 
fund  created  for  the  purpose,  compensation 
is  payable  for  the  combined  effect  of  the  two 
accidents.  In  most  States  this  special  fund  is 
built  up  by  requiring  payments  from  employ- 
ers in  fatal  cases  where  there  are  no  depend- 
ants eligible  for  compensation.  These  pay- 
ments range  from  $300  to  $1,400  in  different 
States. 

Industrial  Relations 

In  New  Jersey,  a  new  law  applying  to  public 
utilities  guarantees  to  labour  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  author- 
izes the  State  Board  of  Mediation  to  settle 
disputes  concerning  representation  and  bargain- 
ing units.  Collective  agreements  covering 
public  utilities  must  run  for  at  least  a  year 
and  remain  in  force  from  year  to  year  there- 
after unless  notice  of  desired  changes  is  given 
m  writing.  Five  days  are  allowed  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  agreement  after  which 
public  hearings  are  held  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  State  Governor.  The  Governor 
is  authorized  to  seize  and  operate  any  public 
utility,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  or  lockout 
or  failure  to  abide  by  the  recommendations 
for  settlement  so  as  to  threaten  a  stoppage 
of  work. 

In  New  York  the  State  Mediation  Board, 
its  membership  increased  from  five  to  seven, 
was  given  power  to  act  as  a  voluntary  arbi- 
tration board.  Where  the  public  interest  is 
affected  the  board  may  appoint  special 
mediators  with  the  same  authority  as  board 
members. 


Rehabilitation 


Analysis  of  Use  Being  Made  of  Rehabilitation  Aids  and 
National  Employment  Service 


THE  downward  trend  in  discharges  from 
the  armed  forces  continued  during 
October  when  a  monthly  decrease  of  more 
than  4,000  was  recorded.  Demobilization 
was  not  expected  to  exceed  6,000  in  November 
and  4,000  in  December.  This  low  rate  was 
expected  to  ease  the  labour  situation  somewhat. 

The  demand  for  the  various  rehabilitation 
aids  continued  high  in  all  fields.  However, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  awards 
granted  under  the  Post-Discharge  Re-establish- 
ment Order  and  the  number  qualifying  under 
the  Veterans'  Land  Act,  an  indication  of  the 
decreased  activity  during  the  winter  months. 

More  ex-servicemen  registered  for  work  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  in 
October  than  in  the  previous  month.  An 
increasing  number  of  these  are  World  War 
II  veterans  who  have  been  previously  em- 
ployed since  their  discharge.  Both  general 
and  "handicap"  placements  showed  increases 
while  reinstatements  in  civil  employment  con- 
tinued to  taper  off. 

While  an  increase  was  reported  in  the 
number  registering  for  work  during  the 
month,  the  number  unplaced  at  the  month-end 
had  decreased.  Also,  the  number  unplaced  15 
days  or  more  showed  a  decline.  The  occupa- 
tional pattern  of  the  unplaced  showed  little 
change  from  that  of  the  previous  month;  the 
percentage  of  unskilled  being  greater  than 
skilled.  It  is  expected  that  the  slowing-up  of 
summer  industries  will  be  compensated  some- 
what by  an  increasing  demand  for  additional 
help  during  the  Christmas  season  and  for 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
logging  camps. 

The  education  and  training  of  ex-service 
personnel  is  playing  a  major  part  in  their 
rehabilitation  and  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  meet  the  demand. 

Post-Discharge   Re-establishment   Order 

The  September  increase  of  6,000  in  awards 
granted,  which  was  brought  about  through 
renewed  activity  in  universities  and  training 
centres  was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  October 
of  more  than  7,000.    The  overall  decline  dur- 


ing the  current  month,  however,  was  more 
the  result  of  a  5,000  drop  in  benefits  under 
"awaiting  returns"  than  the  decrease  in  uni- 
versity and  training  awards.  During  October, 
18,524  awards  were  granted  bringing  to  250,589, 
the  number  granted  by  this  Order.  Over  the 
same  period,  237,105  persons  received  awards. 
The  number  of  persons  assisted  is  smaller  than 
the  number  of  awards  granted  as  some  per- 
sons receive  assistance  under  more  than  one 
type  of  benefit.  In  October,  131,308  persons 
received  allowances  and  107,995  were  "on 
benefit"  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Out-oJ-Work-Benefits.  —  The  number  of 
awards  granted  to  jobless  ex-servicemen 
showed  only  a  minor  decrease  during  October 
when  7,649  awards  were  granted  as  compared 
with  7,794  in  September.  There  were  28,716 
persons  receiving  payments  during  the  month 
and  17,795  were  "on  benefit"  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
September  were  31,877  and  19,352. 

Vocational  Training. — A  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  took  place  in  the  number  of 
veterans  granted  assistance  under  this  clause. 
However,  both  allowances  paid  during  the 
month  and  those  "on  benefit"  at  the  end  had 
increased,  from  36,882  and  32334  in  September 
to  39,057  and  34,032  in  October. 

Awaiting  Returns. — After  showing  an  in- 
crease of  4,000  in  September,  the  number 
awaiting  returns  from  businesses  dropped  by 
5,000  in  October  to  stand  at  3,784.  There  were 
20,731  receiving  allowances  during  the  month 
and  16,489  "on  benefit"  at  the  month-end. 

Temporary  Incapacity.— -Veterans  granted 
awards  due  to  temporary  incapacity  totalled 
112  during  October  while  132  were  in  receipt 
of  allowances.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  at  the  end  of  the  period 
dropped  from  59  at  September  30  to  49  at 
October  31. 

University  Education. — Benefits  were  granted 
to  2,084  ex-servicemen  in  October.  During  the 
month,  42,672  persons  received  allowances  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  39,630  were  still  "on 
benefit".  The  corresponding  figures  for  Sep- 
tember were  34,038  and  30,941. 
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Table  A  shows  the  trend  of  benefits  paid 
under  the  Post-Discharge  Re-establishment 
Order. 


is  essential  that  the  applicant  have  an 
assured  income  from  an  independent 
source.     Frequently,  therefore,  applica- 


TABLE  A— TOTAL  AWARDS  UNDER  THE  POST-DISCHARGE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
ORDER,  MONTHLY,  OCTOBER,  1945  TO  OCTOBER,  1946 


Month 

Out-of- 
Work 

Vocational 
Training 

Awaiting 
Returns 

Temporary 
Incapacity 

University 
Education 

Total 

Prior  to 

8,813 

440 
1,004 
1,971 
6,878 
8,265 
19,749 
6,642 
6,808 
10,387 
14,299 
10,227 
7,794 
7,649 

13,842 

1,355 
2,427 
3,460 
2,429 
1,239 
2,453 

2,262 

191 
299 
364 
901 
493 
330 

3,506 

17 
31 
31 
68 
21 
29 

3,573 

2,257 
4,770 
5,185 
2,269 
3,739 
9,746 

31,996 

October,  1945      

4,260 

8,531 

11,011 

12,545 

February,  1946 

13, 757 

32,307 

May  (a)    1946             

7,729 
7,617 
5,148 
3,146 
5,872 
4,895 

1,635 
3,605 
3,838 
4,352 
8,739 
3,784 

87 
157 
105 

60 
147 
112 

213 
1,548 
2,831 
1,678 
2,994 
2,084 

23,114 

June   1946                          

23,314 

July   1946                      

26,221 

19,463 

25, 546 

October,  1946 

18,524 

Total  to  October  31,  1946 

110,926 

61,612 

30,793 

4,371 

42,887 

250,589 

(a)   Statistics   for   April   and    May    combined. 

Veterans'  Land  Act 

At  the  end  of  October,  48,419  ex-servicemen 
had  qualified  for  benefits  under  the  Veterans' 
Land  Act.  Of  the  number  qualified,  19,785 
have  been  actually  established  in  farming  or 
fishing  activities.  In  addition,  grants  were 
allowed  to  289  Indians  settling  on  reserve 
lands.  During  October,  2,278  ex-service  per- 
sonnel qualified  while  2,480  were  established. 
The  number  of  veterans  applying  for  benefits 
under  this  Act  is  small  largely  because  of  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  main 
provisions  are  listed  below. 

(1)  The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  officials 
that  he  is  qualified  to  produce  results 
in  his  chosen  field.  This  takes  time 
and  tends  to  slow  down  the  number  of 
those  qualifying  each  month. 

(2)  In  order  to  qualify  as  eligible  for 
benefits  to  settle  on  a  small  holding,  it 

TABLE   B— APPLICANTS    WHO    HAVE    QU 
VETERANS'  LAND  ACT,  MONTHLY, 


tions  for  small  holding  benefits  are 
delayed  while  the  veterans  find  suitable 
employment  which  will  provide  them 
with  a  steady  income. 

(3)  A  veteran  may  apply  for  benefits  under 
the  Veterans'  Land  Act  at  any  time 
after  discharge.  For  this  reason  the 
number  who  will  ultimately  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  will  naturally  be 
spread  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 

(4)  Once  qualified  to  receive  benefits,  a 
veteran  is  advised  to  move  slowly  but 
surely  in  becoming  established.  This 
explains  why  the  numbers  established 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  qualifying  under  the  Veterans' 
Land  Act. 

Table  B  which  follows,  shows  by  months 
the  number  qualified  under  the  three  types 
of  holdings  of  the  Veterans'  Land  Act. 

ALIFIED    FOR    BENEFITS    UNDER   THE 
OCTOBER,  1945  TO  OCTOBER,  1946 


Month 


Full  Time 

Small 

Farming 

Holding 

2,191 

3,994 

917 

1,065 

1,396 

1,213 

1,152 

949 

1,703 

1,571 

1,872 

1,644 

2,436 

2,140 

2,579 

2,269 

2,570 

2,514 

2,072 

2,204 

2,138 

2,309 

1,790 

2,451 

1,455 

1,304 

1,499 

751 

Commercial 
Fishing 


Total 


Qualified  prior  to 
October,  1945 

October,  1945.... 
November,  1945. 
December,  1945.. 
January,  1946. . . . 
February,  1946... 

March,  1946 

April,  1946 

May,  1946 

June,  1946 

July,  1946 

August,  1946 

September,  1946. 
October,  1946.... 


82 


5,267 
J.010 


31 

2,640 

30 

2,131 

56 

3,330 

51 

3,567 

69 

4. 1145 

61 

4,909 

48 

5,132 

34 

4,311 

59 

4,506 

72 

4,313 

55 

2,814 

88 

2,278 
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Student  Veterans  at  Canadian  Universities 

NEARLY  16,000  veterans  of  World  War  II  Veterans  Affairs,  semi-monthly  publication  of 

are  enrolled  as  undergraduate  students  at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  gives  a 

Canadian   Universities.     The   following   table,  breakdown     of     student     veterans     receiving 

published     in     the     December     15     issue     of  allowances  from  D.V.A.  by  faculty  and  year. 


— 

1st  Yr. 

2nd  Yr. 

3rd  Yr. 

4th  and 

Subseq. 
Years 

Total 

6,802 

3,680 

829 

496 

574 

461 

273 

176 

206 

247 

173 

127 

115 

64 

68 

24 

37 

34 

49 

24 

.      5, 764 

2,870 

815 

488 

389 

184 

245 

220 

188 

217 

138 

95 

77 

30 

13 

46 

5 

32 

17 

11 

2,313 

699 

328 

123 

98 

43 

45 

80 

80 

35 

35 

11 

6 

887 

265 

141 

66 

36 

18 

10 

46 

46 

2 

20 

6 

15,766 

7,514 

2,113 

1.173 

1,097 

706 

573 

522 

520 

501 

Art  (University) 

366 

239 

198 

94 

Theology  (University) 

3 

11 
7 
5 

84 

1 

32 

3 

82 

81 

74 

66 

3 

38 

Veterans'   Training  Facilitates  Employment 


Canada's  training  plan  for  its  veterans  is 
resulting  in  a  high  ratio  of  employment  for 
those  veterans  taking  training,  according  to 
a  survey  recently  completed  in  the  New 
Brunswick  District  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
announced  early  in  January  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Ian  A.  Mackenzie,  Minister  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  He  stated  that  in  the  sample 
taken  of  those  who  had  completed  training, 
only  5-98  per  cent  were  not  working,  and  83 
per  cent  were  employed  in  those  occupations 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

"Coming  as  they  did  from  our  New  Bruns- 
wick District,  these  figures  are  particularly 
encouraging,"  the  Minister  said.  "The  Mari- 
times  have  presented  one  of  our  most  difficult 
employment  areas  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
roughly  seven  per  cent  of  all  veterans  on  our 
out-of-work  benefits  in  Canada  were  resident 
in  New  Brunswick  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  training 
program  for  veterans  is  paying  dividends  in 
employment." 

The    survey    was    made    of    1,022   veterans. 


Of  these  858,  or  roughly  83-86  per  cent  were 
employed,  32  were  in  hospital  and  there  were 
58  of  whom  the  Department  had  no  record. 
Only  74  of  the  total  were  unemployed  at 
the  time  the  survey  was  made.  Of  the  518 
in  the  group,  that  had  completed  their  train- 
ing, only  32  had  gone  into  other  occupations. 

A  further  group  of  378  did  not  complete 
their  training  but  results  in  these  cases  also 
indicated  that  even  incomplete  training  was 
likely  to  lead  to  employment  for,  of  the  group, 
144  were  employed  at  the  trades  for  which 
they  had  been  partially  trained.  Another 
134  had  gone  into  different  employment, 
while  33  had  stopped  their  training  in  order 
to  re-enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  third  group  was  made  up  of  126  who 
interrupted  their  training  for  various  reasons 
but  plan  to  complete  it  at  a  later  date.  Of 
this  group  50  were  working  at  the  trades  for 
which  they  started  their  training,  while  another 
group  of  22,  who  interrupted  training  for 
compassionate  reasons,  were  reported  to  be 
employed  in  their  own  homes.  A  group  of 
32  were  hospitalized  or  ill  at  home,  while  9 
were  working  at  some  other  trade. 
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Training  of  Discharged  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

T^HE  number  of  new  trainees  enrolled  dur-  number  on  the  waiting  list  in  certain  trades 
*■  ing  the  month  of  November  in  all  at  different  training  centres  indicates  that 
branches  of  Vocational  Training  was  5,494  there  will  be  no  increase  in  enrolment  in  the 
(4,926  men;  568  women).  The  number  under  trades  concerned,  recommendations  have  been 
training  at  the  end  of  November,  1946,  was  made  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  revise 
■38,299  (34,843  men;  3,456  women).  The  break-  capacities.  Regional  Directors  have  been  in- 
'down  in  the  different  types  of  training  may  be  structed  to  reduce  the  instructional  staff  or 
.-studied  from  the  table  on  page  67.  to  consolidate  two  or  more  classes  at  one 
A  point  to  note  in  the  November  report  school.  Utmost  economy  in  expenditures  has 
iis  the  fact  that  the  number  in  training  has  been  recommended  without  in  any  way  inter- 
increased  approximately  1,300  over  the  pre-  fering  with  the  efficiency  of  training  to  be 
vious  month's  report.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  given.  It  is  anticipated  that  within  the  next 
if  this  number  will  increase.  However,  with  the  few  months  there  will  be  a  very  substan- 
cessation  of  hostilities  declared  as  of  Decern-  tial  and  permanent  decrease  in  enrolment 
ber,  1946,  a  more  accurate  estimate  is  antici-  therefore,  careful  study  is  being  given  to 
pated  for  the  remaining  of  the  traimng  revision  of  citieg> 
program  for  ex-service  personnel. 

Training  in  Industry  has  shown  an  increase  w         ,     T    .  . 

since  March  from  7,334  to  11,525  in  November.  taming 

Training  in  Correspondence  and  Pre-matricu-  From  April  1,  1945  to  November  30,  1946, 

lation   has   shown   a   decrease   from   9,866   to  g,224  women  have  enrolled  under  the  CVT 

7,661.   Training  in  private  and  C.V.T.  schools  program  for  training.   Five  hundred  and  sixty- 

i'nNovember                         ^  eight  °f  this  nUmber  em"°lled  during  N°Vem" 

ber  1946.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 

The  back-log  for  November  has  been  de-  numhers  0f  women  taking  training  since  the 

creased  by  approximate  y  300  since   October.  b     iani        of    the    program.     In    the    C.V.T. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  this  back-log  of  ap-  C    ,      ,i.             *.            i                       r       *i. 

i.  i      ooaa   (       at       ™u        +u  +    ice/'  schools    the    most    popular    courses    for    the 

proximately   2,800   for    November,   that    1,666  ,          ,          ,         , 

-«      okn„™    oc    "o^o^inn.    f^r^™"    ir,    o^r^r,  women  veterans  have  been  in  order:  commer- 

are    shown    as     awaiting    training      in    seven  . 

trades  namely:  nial;     pre-matnculation ;     dressmaking;     hair- 
dressing  and  practical  nursing.   In  the  private 

1 .  Pre-matnculation    410  schoolg .      commercial .      dressmaking ;      hair- 

'  _Tar,  enn&  •  * : dressing  and  handicrafts  have  proven  to  be  the 

3.  Watch  Repair   241  ~T  .    U1    c  ..    -                       .     .  . 

4.  Motor   Mechanics    221  most  desirable  fields  *°\  traf  mS-  ^  niterest- 

5    Grannie  Arts                                 151  ing  Pomfc  to   note  1S  t"e  ^act  t^a*  practical 

6'.  Hotels  and  Restaurants.'.'!!.'      120  nursing,  or  training  in  the  Auxiliary  Services 

7.  Photography    117  ^°  Nursing,  is  now  rated  as  fifth  in  demand 

for  training  by  women  veterans. 

With  the  present  training  facilities  such  as 

tihey   are   this  waiting  list   is  not   considered  Cumulative  Enrolment 
alarming.    Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 

the  fact  that  dates  of  admission  to  vocational  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  up  to 

training     classes     are     purposely     maintained  November  30,  1946,  the  gross  enrolment  in  all 

flexible  so  that  further  admission  is  possible  types  of  projects  is  236,302,  made  up  as  fol- 

immediately  trainees  graduate.  lows:     Discharged    members    of    the     forces, 

During  November  no  new  types  of  training  104,325;  Industrial  Supervisors  and  Foreman- 
were  opened  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  ship  Training,  131,977—315,337  comes  under 
to  review  the  present  accommodation  as  sur-  the  projects  which  were  instituted  for  War 
plus  to  demand  in  certain  centres.   Where  the  Industry  or  Service  Tradesmen. 
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Vocational    Training    Projects 

Canadian  Vocational  Training  sponsored  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Labour,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Provincial  Governments, 
continues  to  carry  on  the  following  types  of 
projects: 

1.  Vocational  and  Pre-matriculation  Train- 
ing of  discharged  members  of  the  forces. 


2.  Training  of  Apprentices. 

3.  Retraining  of  workers  released  from 
employment. 

4.  Training  of  Foremen  and  Supervisors. 

5.  Training  of  young  people  and  assistants 
to  students. 

6.  Dominion  financial  assistants  to  the  Pro- 
vinces for  Vocational  Training  at  secon- 
dary level. 


NUMBER  IN  TRAINING  IN  REHABILITATION  CLASSES  AS  OF|NOVEMBER[30,  1946 

With  Totals  at  October  31,  1946 


P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total  at 

Nov.  30, 

1946 

Total  at 

Oct.  31, 

1946 

Training-on-the-Job  at  Nov. 
30,  1946 — 

Men 

67 

353 
2 

231 
6 

2,004 
33 

6,195 

94 

854 
11 

328 
9 

692 

18 

619 
9 

11,343 

182 

11,283 

185 

Total 

67 

355 

237 

2,037 

6,289 

865 

337 

710 

628 

11,525 

11,468 

Correspondence  and  Pre-Mat- 
ric.  Classes  at  Nov.  30, 
1946— 

Men 

52 
4 

293 
10 

223 
16 

842 
3 

3,929 
169 

336 
34 

531 

91 

551 
39 

502 
36 

7,259 
402 

7,044 

Women 

392 

Total 

56 

303 

239 

845 

4,098 

370 

622 

590 

538 

7,661 

7,436 

C.V.T.  Schools  and  others  at 
Nov.  30,  1946 — 

Men 

Women 

102 
21 

1,154 
130 

900 
176 

3,705 
391 

6,479 

974 

931 
226 

873 
162 

980 
319 

1,117 
473 

16,241 
2,872 

15,309 

2,785- 

Total 

123 

1,284 

1,076 

4,096 

7,453 

1,157 

1,035 

1,299 

1,590 

19,113 

18,094 

Note— Numbers  who  have  received  training  from  commencement  of  Program  to  November  30,  1946 104,325 


Regional  Conferences  on  Vocational  Training 


A  CONFERENCE  of  Canadian  Vocational 
**  Training  officials,  Ontario  Region,  was 
held  in  Hamilton  on  December  11.  Several 
administrative  problems  were  discussed  and 
decisions  reached,  among  them  the  following: 

Discussions  during  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  sessions  yielded  the  following 
results : — 

Intake  Dates. — It  was  agreed  that  intake  dates 
for  students  would  be  on  the  first  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Consolidation  of  Classes. — Frequent  review  of 
class  numbers  is  now  important.  When  the 
number  falls  to  about  six  or  less,  steps  will  be 
taken  to  close  the  class  and  reallocate  the 
remaining  students  upon   proper   authority. 

Matriculation  Classes. — All  training  plans  will 
be  governed  by  the  decision  to  discontinue 
pre-matriculation  classes  in  the  mid-summer 
of  1947. 

Increased  Length  of  Courses. — Suggestions  to 
lengthen  certain  courses  related  to  building 
trades  to  meet  seasonal  employment  problems 
received  no  support. 


Joint  Session  With  Officials  of  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs 

Following  the  meeting  a  joint  conference 
was  held  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  on  December  11  and  12.- 
Those  present  included  Regional  Officials,. 
Directors  of  Institutes,  District  Supervisors  of 
Canadian  Vocational  Training,  representatives 
of  the  various  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Districts  in  the  Province  and  Brig.  J.  E.  Lyon 
and  A.  W.  Crawford,  representing  respec- 
tively, the  Head  Offices  of  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  During  certain  portions  of 
the  meetings,  representatives  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  including  Mr.  Bart. 
M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Fred  Hawes,  Ontario 
Apprenticeship  Board,   were   present. 

Selected  chairmen  acted  as  discussion  leaders 
for  the  various  topics  considered.  A  summary 
of  the  points  covered  is  given  below: — 

Selection  for  Training. — In  connection  with 
pre-matriculation  applicants,  emphasis  was 
given    to    the    need    for    testing    those    below 
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Grade  XII  level.  Entrance  qualifications  as 
to  academic  background  were  discussed  at 
length. 

Planning  for  the  Future. — The  need  for 
economy  was  emphasized.  Included  in  the 
question  of  class  consolidation  was  that  of 
providing  authority  for  transportation  of 
students  from  one  Institute  to  another.  Pre- 
matriculation  classes  would  end  on  or  about 
August  15,  1947,  the  last  intake  for  the  6- 
months'  course  being  in  February  and  for  a 
^months'  course,  April. 

Training  in  C.V.T.  Institutes. — The  length 
of  the  various  courses,  as  presently  established 
was  agreed  as  adequate.  Brig.  Lyon  stressed 
that  C.V.T.  could  not  favour  any  policy 
whereby  Institutes  became  a  parking  place 
for  the  unemployed.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Bart  Sullivan,  N.E.S.,  told  of  arrangements 
for  an  intensive  drive  for  placement  of  C.V.T. 
graduates.  District  officers  of  C.V.T.  requested 
further  leeway  in  the  placement  of  C.V.T. 
graduates. 

Training-on-the-Job. — Records  indicated  that 
the  number  of  contracts  over  12  months  in 
length  had  been  considerably  reduced.  Desir- 
ability of  a  series  of  model  contract  forms 
covering  standard  types  of  arrangements  was 
mentioned.  Relative  to  the  new  procedure 
for  refunds  and  allowances  it  was  pointed  out 


that  follow-up  ceases  when  the  refund  or 
allowance  ends.  The  general  feeling  of  District 
Officers  of  C.V.T.,  however,  was  the  follow- 
up  should  extend  beyond  that  time.  The 
possibility  of  moving  students  from  Institutes 
to  unfilled  training-on-the-job  opportunities 
was  suggested.  This  did  not  mean  that  such 
training  should  be  undertaken  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  Institute  course.  National 
Employment  Service  expressed  interest  in 
access  to  the  lists  of  unfilled  training-on-the- 
job  opportunities  after  C.V.T.  had  made  efforts 
to  fill  them. 

Inter-District  Relations. — General  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  regarding  the  present 
system  of  enrolment  in  Institutes.  The 
District  Offices,  however,  suggested  that  a 
periodic  picture  of  dates  when  applicants 
might  commence  training  would  be  welcomed. 
Satisfaction  was  expressed  regarding  existing 
facilities  for  Institute  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  through  counsellors 
in    Institutes. 

Miscellaneous. — Some  clarification  was  given 
to  the  arrangements  for  training  American 
veterans  in  C.V.T.  Schools.  The  meeting  was 
reminded  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  pro- 
gress reports  to  the  American  Veterans' 
Administration;  also  that  such  applicants 
would  receive  no  priority  over  Canadian 
veterans. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


Wage  Ceilings  for  Contributions 


A  VIONG  the  excepted  employments  listed 
in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  1940,  were  those  of 
workers  in  employment  "at  a  rate  of  remuner- 
ation exceeding  in  value  $2,000  a  year  .  .  .  ." 

The  Act  was  amended  in  1943  and  from 
September  1  of  that  year  persons  engaged  in 
insurable  employment  have  been  required  to 
make  contributions,  regardless  of  the  total 
amount  of  their  earnings,  where  they  are  paid 
on  an  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  or  piece-rate 
basis.  In  addition,  the  "ceiling"  was  raised 
from  $2,000  to  $2,400  for  other  insurable 
workers. 

A  further  amendment  was  made  in  1946,  and 
on  October  1,  1946,  a  regulation  became 
effective  which  set  the  ceiling  for  persons  paid 
on  a  weekly  basis  at  $60  a  week  ($3,120  a  year). 

Present   Wage  Ceilings 

The  present  wage  ceilings  are,  therefore,  as 
follows:  (1)  There  is  no  ceiling  for  persons 
paid  on  an  hourly,  daily,  or  piece-rate  basis. 

(2)  Persons  paid  on  a  weekly  basis  are  not 
insurable  if  they  earn  $3,120  or  more  a  year. 

(3)  Persons  paid  other  than  any  of  the  rates 
referred  to  in  (1)  and  (2)  are  not  insurable, 
if  they  earn  more  than  $2,400  a  year. 

The  primary  evidence  of  the  contractual 
rate  of  remuneration  is  the  frequency  of 
pay,  that  is  the  payroll.  If  it  is  claimed  that 
the  frequency  of  pay  does  not  reflect  the  true 
rate,  the  employer  must  provide  other  satis- 
factory evidence.  The  fact  that  the  remunera- 
tion is  expressed  as  a  yearly  amount  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  contract  is  a  yearly 
one. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  the  past 
three  years  in  regard  to  persons  paid  weekly. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  payment  is  made 
at  weekly  intervals  for  convenience,  for 
accounting   purposes,    etc.,   and    that   actually 


some  of  these  persons  are  not  employed  on  a 
weekly  rate  of  remuneration.  Some  employers 
in  the  past  have  relied  on  the  Common  Law 
regarding  notice  of  dismissal  or  quitting  as 
proof  that  some  rate  other  than  weekly  was 
in  effect,  even  where  the  pay  intervals  were 
weekly.  This  evidence  will  not  be  considered 
adequate  in  future  by  the  Commission. 

Nature  of  Primary  Evidence  Required 

Hereafter,  the  primary  evidence  of  the  rate 
of  remuneration  will  be  the  frequency  of  pay; 
where,  for  example,  a  person  is  paid  at  weekly 
intervals,  he  will  be  insurable  (if  earning  less 
than  $60  a  week)  unless  specific  evidence  is  pro- 
duced to  rebut  the  presumption  that  his  rate 
of  remuneration  is  a  weekly  one.  For  example, 
a  regular  monthly  adjusting  entry  put  through 
the  books  of  account  might  serve  as  evidence 
that  weekly  payments  were  being  converted  to 
a  monthly  rate.  However,  where  payment  is 
made  bi-weekly,  but  all  the  other  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  the  rate  is  in  reality  weekly, 
contributions  will  be  required. 

Option  to  Continue  Insured 

Employees  who  are  no  longer  insured 
because  their  earnings  have  exceeded  the 
insurable  limit  of  $2,400,  or  in  the  case  of 
weekly  paid  employees,  $3,120  or  more,  have 
the  privilege  of  electing  to  remain  insured 
under  the  Act  where  they  have  to  their  credit 
not  less  than  200  weekly  contributions  within 
the  previous  five  years.  Application  to  remain 
insured  should  be  made  individually  by  those 
concerned  on  Form  UIC  585,  copies  of  which 
are  available  at  the  National  Employment 
Offices.  It  should  be  noted  that  where  per- 
mission is  granted  for  an  employee  to  remain 
insured,  the  employer  has  the  right  to  deduct 
not  only  the  employee's  share  of  the  contribu- 
tion but  the  employer's  share  also. 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Statistics,  November,  1946 

Analysis   of   Claims   for   Benefit — Adjudication   of   Claims — Status   of   Fund 


REPORTS  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  claims  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefit  in  Canada  in- 
creased slightly  in  November  compared  with 
October.  During  November,  a  total  of  37,111 
claims  were  filed  in  local  offices  across  Canada, 
as  against  34,891  in  October  and  53,325  in 
November,  1945.  Although  the  number  of 
claims  has  been  increasing  somewhat  from 
month  to  month  since  August  (as  is  customary 
during  this  season  of  the  year)  the  increases 
have  not  been  large  and  the  claims  filed  in 
recent  months  of  1946  have  been  consistently 
less  than  in  the  same  months  of  1945. 

A  total  of  36,142  claims  was  adjudicated 
at  Insurance  offices  during  November,  26,976 
being  considered  entitled  to  benefit  and  9,166 
not  entitled  to  benefit.  The  chief  reasons 
for  non-entitlement  were:  "insufficient  contri- 
butions while  in  insurable  employment"  (3,160 
cases)  "voluntarily  left  employment  without 
just  cause"  (2,766  cases)  and  "loss  of  work 
due  to  a  labour  dispute  in  which  the  claimant 
was  directly  interested"  (2,146  cases).  In 
addition  1,900  persons  were  considered  to 
have  refused  a  suitable  offer  of  employment 
or  neglected  an  opportunity  to  work,  the 
majority  of  these  disqualifications  resulting 
from  an  adjudication  subsequent  to  the 
original  adjudication  of  the  claim. 

During  November,  61,675  persons  received 
one  or  more  benefit  payments  totalling 
$2,236,541  as  compensation  for  1,140,539  unem- 
ployed days.  This  compares  with  65,441 
persons  paid  $2,463,677  for  1,250,308  unem- 
ployed days  in  October  and  61,193  persons 
paid  $2,509,610  for  1,244,023  unemployed  days 
in  November,  1945. 

The  average  duration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensated  was,  then,  18-5  days  in 
November,  19-1  days  in  October  and  20-2  in 
November,  1945.  The  average  amount  of 
benefit  paid  per  beneficiary  was  $36.26  in 
November,  $37.65  in  October  and  $40.82  last 
November.  The  average  amount  of  benefit 
paid  per  compensated  day  of  unemployment 
was  $1.96  in  November,  $1.97  in  October  and 
$2.02  in  November,  1945. 

Insurance    Registrations 

Reports  received  from  the  Local  Offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
showed     that     as     at     November     30,     1946, 


2,957,849  employees  were  issued  with  insur- 
ance books  and  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one 
time  or  another  since  April  1,  1946  an  in- 
crease  of  81,895  since  October  31,   1946. 

As  at  November  30,  1946,  177,735  employers 
were  registered  as  having  insurable  employees 
representing  an  increase  of  1,381  since 
October  31,  1946.     (See  Table  L) 

Unemployment   Insurance   Fund 

Employer-Employee  contributions  for 
November  reached  a  new  monthly  high  of 
$7,519,961.44,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
figure  of  October  by  $934,387.07.  This  uv 
crease  is  largely  due  to  the  receipt  in 
November  of  a  single  payment  of  $873,500 
from  the  Department  of  Transport  to  cover 
contributions  in  respect  of  merchant  seamen. 
Contributions  received  during  November  from 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  respect 
of  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  also  set  a 
new  high  figure  at  $921,415.96  for  the  month. 
For  the  previous  ten  months  the  average 
amount  received  per  month  from  D.V.A.  was 
$319,330.50.  Contributions  received  from  the 
Department  of  Transport  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  are  included  in  the 
column  for  "Bulk".     (Table  8.) 

Benefit  payments  during  November  at 
$2,233,378.21  showed  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  previous  month. 

The  net  increase  to  the  Fund  during 
November  was  $7,408,788.67. 

Under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
the  Dominion  Government  pays  all  costs  of 
administering  unemployment  insurance  and 
the  National  Employment  Service,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  share  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
of  contributions  paid  into  the  Fund  by 
employers  and  employees.  This  means  that 
no  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  of 
unemployment  insurance  are  charged  to  the 
Fund.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  where  a 
Dominion  Government  Department  makes  a 
contribution  as  employer,  or  where  it  makes 
a  special  contribution  as  the  Departments  of 
Transport  and  Veterans  did  in  November,  the 
Dominion  Government  also  adds  the  further 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  its  own  initial  con- 
tributions, in  the  same  manner  as  it  does 
where  the  contributions  are  made  by  private 
employers  and  their  emploj'ees. 
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TABLE  l.-REGISTRATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  INSURED  PERSONS 
BY  REGIONS,  NOVEMBER,  1945  AND  NOVEMBER,  1946 


Region 

Employers 

Registered 

November, 

1945 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

November, 

1945 

Employers 

Registered 

November, 

1946 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

November, 

1946 

12,037 
41,171 
56,142 
27,941 
15,527 

226,670 

905,776 

1,165,425 

415,042 

268,844 

13,577 
46,419 
65,057 
33,584 
19,098 

225,448 

844,250 

1,120,059 

461,268 

306,824 

152,818 

2,981,757 

177,735 

2,957,849 

TABLE  2. 


-NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  IN 
LOCAL  OFFICES  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  NOVEMBER,  1946 


— 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10,667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10,886 
20,557 
40,473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 
1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

59,098 

50,706 

35,781 

34,777 

30,646 

July 

27,576 

25,115 

28,555 

34,891 

37,111 

Total 

26,924 

36,660 

90,897 

296,391 

436,188 

TABLE  3.— CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

NOVEMBER,  1946 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Insurance  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims 

(including  claims  pending  from 

previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending  (') 

191 
2,111 
1,103 
9,498 
12,354 
2,069 
952 
1,633 
4,714 

138 
1,294 

771 
6,348 
8,860 
1,344 

614 
1,069 
2,880 

53 

817 

332 

3,150 

3,494 

725 

338 

564 

1,834 

98 
1,674 
.     730 
6,452 
11,249 
1,436 
660 
1,208 
3,469 

28 

2,218 

192 

2,211 

2,755 

407 

227 

215 

913 

120 

1,335 

777 

4,499 

4,351 

1,073 

470 

1,192 

2,683 

Total,  Canada,  November,  1946 

34,625 
34,891 
47,613 

23,318 
24,510 
39,546 

11,307 
10,381 
8,067 

26,976 
24,404 
33,521 

9,166 
7,185 
7,344 

16,500 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1946 

15,065 

Total,  Canada,  November,  1945 

19,060 

0)  In  accordance  with  a  new  procedure,  all  claims  pending,  both  at  local  and  Insurance  offices  are  shown  as  pending  at  the 
Insurance  Office. 
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TABLE  4.-CLAIMANTS   NOT  ENTITLED   TO   UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH    CHIEF 

REASONS  FOR  NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Reasons  for  Non-entitlement 


Month 

of 

November, 

1945 


Month 

of 

November, 

1946 


Cumulative 

Total 
for  current 
fiscal  year 


Insufficient  contributions  and  not  in  insurable  employment 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . . 

Discharged  for  misconduct 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause 

Other  reasons  (x) 

Total 


,304 
81 
713 
36 
587 
,239 
384 


160 
419 
146 
900 
346 
766 
902 


26,238 
1,913 
8,177 
3,881 
2,778 

19,864 
4,724 


7,344 


11,639 


67,575 


0)  These  include:    Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;    claimants  not  unemployed; 
directions;  claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


failure  to  carry  out  written 


TABLE  5— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,   AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID,  NOVEMBER.  1946 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 

Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

208 
3,979 
1,461 
18,470 
23,203 
3,416 
1,331 
2,091 
7,516 

65 

1,640 

504 

5,881 

8,215 

1,332 

522 

902 

2,454 

4,474 
79,082 
30,287 
354,374 
411,210 
59,372 
23,905 
39,219 
138,616 

$ 

8,181 

163,480 

63,367 

650,951 

818,279 

116,524 

45,855 

79,271 

290,633 

Total,  Canada,  November,  1946 

61,675 
65,441 
61,193 

21,515 
20,278 
25,329 

1,140,539 
1,250.308 
1,244,023 

2,236,541 

Total,  Canada,  October,  1946 

2,463,677 

2,509,610 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  Under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


THE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
submits  the  following  digest  of  selected 
decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the  Umpire  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  1940,  and  its  amendments.  These  cases 
are  an  extension  of  the  series  commenced  in 
the  April,  1945,  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  continued  in  each  of  the  succeeding  issues. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  possible 
precedent  value  for  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions which  may,  from  time  to  time,  confront 
Insurance  Officers  and  Courts  of  Referees.  In 
addition,  they  provide  a  medium  for  present- 
ing to  employers  and  employees  alike  brief 
statements  of  the  principles  upon  which  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  operates  in  Canada 
and  of  actual  facts  in  specific  cases  coming 
before  the  Umpire  on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  published  in  two 
series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated  CU-B  and 
42)  Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CASE  No.  CU.-B  69 
(February  14,  1946) 

Held: — A  claimant  while  in  jail,  is  not  incapa- 
citated for  work  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
29  (2)  and  is  not  entitled  to  an  extension  of 
the  two  year  period  for  the  period  of  incar- 
ceration. 

The  claimant,  a  single  man,  20  years  of  age, 
was  employed  at  $20.00  per  week  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1942  until  March  13,  1943,  when  he 
left  his  employment  voluntarily. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 
'On  October  11.  1945,  more  than  two  years 
after  he  left  his  employment,  the  claimant 
made  an  application  for  benefit.  As  ISO  daily 
contributions  had  not  been  paid  in  respect 
of  him  while  employed  in  insurable  employ- 
ment during  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  he  made  his  claim, 
he  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  two-year 
period,  under  subsection   (2)   of  Section  29  of 


the  Act,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  first  statutory 
condition.  In  support  of  his  application  he 
alleged  that  he  had  been  incarcerated  in  the 
penitentiary  from  August  23,  1943  until  Sep- 
tember 19,  1945. 

The  Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  applica- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  did  not 
prove  that  he  came  within  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (2)  of  Section  29.  The  claimant 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Referees  from  the 
decision  of  the  Insurance  Officer  and  the  Court 
unanimously  allowed  the  extension  of  the 
two-year  period. 

From  this  decision  the  Insurance  Officer 
appealed  to  the  Umpire. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim- 
ant's application  for  extension  of  the  two-year 
period  should  not  be  allowed  and  gave  as  his 
reasons : 

Section  29  (2)  of  the  Act  provides  that  if 
an  insured  person  proves  that  he  was,  during 
any  period  falling  within  the  two  years  speci- 
fied in  the  first  statutory  condition,  incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  reason  of  some  specific 
disease  or  bodily  or  mental  disablement,  or 
employed  in  any  excepted  employment,  or 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  then 
the  period  of  two  years  may  be  increased  by 
such  periods  of  incapacity  or  of  such  employ- 
ment or  business  engagement,  but  so  as  not 
to  exceed  in  any  case  four  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  claimant,  while  in 
jail,  was  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of 
some  specific  disease  or  some  bodily  or  mental 
disablement,  nor  that  he  was  employed  in  any 
excepted  employment  or  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  The  claimant,  therefore, 
does  not  come  within  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (2)  of  Section  29  of  the  Act  and  the 
extension  of  the  two-year  period  should  not 
have  been  granted. 


Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Summary 


IN  November,  a  steady  flow  of  seasonal 
workers  entered  the  employment  market. 
Activity  receded  considerably  in  agriculture, 
fishing,  transportation  and  construction.  The 
only  large-scale  expansion  offsetting  this 
decline  was  in  the  logging  industry.  The  high 
wages  for  woods  work  was  expected  to  attract 
sufficient  manpower  to  enable  the  production 
objectives  for  the  season  to  be  reached,  thus 
marking  the  first  season  since  the  war  started 
that  enough  woods  labour  has  been  obtain- 
able. The  high  labour  turnover,  however, 
will  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

Manufacturing  industries  were  returning  to 
normal  production,  but  the  problem  of  filling 
supply  shortages  had  just  begun,  consequently 
many  firms  were  still  unable  to  regain,  pre- 
strike  activity.  The  settlement  of  the 
American  coal  strike  (see  p.  9.)  removed  a 
threat  to  Canadian  supply  lines.' 

The  brunt  of  slackened  activity  fell  most 
heavily  on  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  regions, 
where  lack  of  industrial  diversification 
augmented  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  winter  months  will  probably 
bring  a  growing  surplus  of  workers  in  the 
seasonal  Prairie,  Pacific  and  Maritime  regions 
while  a  scarcity  of  many  types  of  workers 
will  persist  in  the  central  provinces. 

Unplaced  applicants  registered  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices  rose  from  about 
134,000  at  November  1  to  stand  at  slightly 
more  than  146,000  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Similarly,  the  number  of  workers  signing  the 
live  unemployment  register  increased  sharply 
and  during  the  last  six  working  days  of 
November  totalled  63,760.  During  the  same 
period,  positions  available  declined  by  almost 
20  per  cent  to  total  slightly  less  than  110,000 
at  the  end  of  November. 

Employment  in  firms  having  15  or  more 
employees  rose  markedly  during  October,  with 
all  industries  reporting  gains  except  the  service 
trades.  In  many  cases  the  rise  was  contra- 
seasonal,  resulting  from  delayed  production 
following  the  prolonged  strike  activity  during 
September.  The  index  of  employment 
(June  1,  1941=100)  rose  from  116-5  at  the 
beginning    of    October    to    119-1    one    month 


later.  At  November  1,  employment  was 
reported  at  slightly  more  than  1,860,000,  rep- 
resenting the  peak  to  date  for  1945  and  1946. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  hourly-rated 
wage  earners  in  manufacturing  increased  by 
1-3  cents  during  October  to  bring  the  current 
level  to  the  highest  point  in  the  two  years 
during  which  records  have  been  kept.  At 
November  1,  preliminary  estimates  reported 
average  hourly  earnings  at  72-7  cents.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  hours  worked 
per  week  were  reduced  practically  to  stand 
at  42-4  at  the  beginning  of  November. 

In  the  Maritime  region,  the  outlook  for  the 
winter  months  was  not  encouraging.  Even 
at  peak  activity,  seasonal  employment  did  not 
greatly  lighten  the  burden  of  unemployment, 
which  had  remained  relatively  the  heaviest 
of  all  regions.  With  agriculture,  fishing,  and 
construction  activity  slowing  down,  the  logging'' 
industry  presented  the  only  outlet  for" 
expansion.  Many  farmers  and  farm  workers- 
have  found  employment  in  the  woods  during; 
the  winter  season.  The  current  shortage  of.' 
electrical  power  seriously  affected  manufac- 
turing in  the  region*  Employment  expansion 
may  be  expected  in  the  wooden  shipbuilding 
yards.  Fish-packing  plants  reported  a  heavy 
labour  turnover.  Recent  favourable  weather 
enabled  building  construction  to  progress 
wherever  materials  and  skilled  tradesmen  were 
available. 

In  the  Quebec  region,  the  employment- 
outlook  in  manufacturing  industries  presented 
some  uncertainties  as  some  industries  have 
been  forced  to  slow  down  because  of  lack  of 
orders  and  materials.  Firms  dependent  on 
steel  and  its  products,  however,  were  gradually 
regaining  normal  production.  There  was  a 
marked  slackening  in  secondary  textile  manu- 
facturing due  to  cancellation  of  orders.  The 
logging  industry  passed  the  25  per  cent  mark 
of  its  production  objective  for  the  season,. 
The  supply  of  manpower  for  bushwork 
exceeded  all  expectations  this  year.  Oppor- 
tunities in  mining  areas  continued  to  be 
curbed  by  housing  shortages.  All  construc- 
tion tradesmen,  except  painters,  were  fully- 
employed  during  November. 
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In  the  Ontario  region  some  of  the  released 
seasonal  workers  were  absorbed  in  labour- 
short  factories.  Production  in  previously 
strike-bound  plants  was  returning  to  normal, 
although  some  plants  indirectly  affected  had 
not  yet  re-established  supply  lines  or  regained 
full  production.  It  was  estimated  that 
capacity  production  would  not  be  reached  in 
general  until  early  in  the  new  year.  Women 
workers  were  urgently  required  especially  in 
factory  towns.  The  logging  industry  was 
nearing  its  employment  peak.  The  supply 
of  manpower  improved  greatly  this  year 
although  additional  pulpwood  cutters  were 
urgently  needed  to  counteract  the  heavy 
labour   turnover.     The   seasonal    recession    in 


winter.  The  first  group  of  Polish  veterans 
seeking  farm  work  arrived  during  the  month. 
In  manufacturing,  some  meat-packing  plants 
began  seasonal  lay-offs  earlier  than  usual 
because  of  small  cattle  and  hog  shipments. 
Improvement  in  the  supply  of  glass  eased 
the  situation  in  the  larger  sash-and-door 
factories.  Construction-  activity  continued 
where  weather  permitted,  and  the  supply  of 
building  materials  was  sufficient. 

The  Pacific  region  reported  that  the  seasonal 
decline  had  set  in  sharply  during  November. 
Fewer  employment  opportunities  were  avail- 
able while  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
persons  were  seeking  work.  Some  movement 
of  workers  to  the  coastal  area  from  eastern 
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housing  and  industrial  construction  began  in 
the  northern  section,  but  the  need  for  skilled 
construction  workers  will  probably  continue 
elsewhere  in  the  region  throughout  the  winter. 
The  Prairie  region,  which  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  seasonal  fluctuations,  reported  a 
rising  tide  of  unemployment  during  November. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  movement  of  farm 
workers  to  the  logging  camps  because  of  high 
wage  incentives,  which  resulted  in  a  shrinkage 
of  openings  in  woods  work.  Replacement 
needs  and  opening  of  camps  which  have  been 
inaccessible,  however,  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  throughout  the 


points  was  noticed.  The  placement  of  Polish 
veterans  in  agriculture  relieved  the  shortage 
of  dairy  workers.  Opportunities  for  woods 
work  declined  in  view  of  the  approaching 
Christmas  shut-down  although  highly-skilled 
men  continued  to  be  in  great  demand.  The 
base  metal  mining  industry  will  not  under- 
take any  winter  expansion  in  employment. 
Metal  manufacturing  plants  gained  activity  as 
steel  supplies  improved,  and  had  started  the 
production  of  new  equipment  for  the  lumber 
industry.  Construction  was  hampered  both  by 
material  shortages  and  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions during  the  month. 
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REGI  ON AL      UNPLACED      APPL I  CANTS 

AS       REPORTED       BY     THE 

NATIONAL       EMPLOYMENT      SERVICE 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

Note:  Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


Series 


1946 


November       October       September 


1945 


November      October       September 


Civilian  Non-institutional  Population (}) 

Civilian  Labour  PorceC1) 

Employment- 
Employed  C1) 

Index  (Junel,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

Total  (2) 

Male(2) 

Female(2) 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

Vacancies  Notified  (3) 

Applications  for  Employment  (3) 

Referrais(3) 

Placements(3) ....'. 

Engagements  without  Referral  by  N.E.S. (3) 

Unemployment— 

Unemployed^) 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S. 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claims  (4) 

Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  Aggregate  Weekly 

Payrolls  (Junel,  1941  =  100)(») 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings  (2) $ 

Average  Hourly  Earnings (5) i 

Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week(&) 

Industrial  Production — 

Index  (1935-39  =  100)  (6) 


(t) 
(t) 


(t) 

119-1 

1,862,451 

1,455,667 

406, 784 

133,163 

38,285 

40, 606 

28,382 

17,591 

25,856 


(t) 

143,970 

112,278 

31,692 

57,036 

(t) 


154-0 

33-42 

72-7 

42-4 


180-2 


(t) 
ft) 


(t) 

116-5 

1,820,673 

1,416,822 

403,851 

137,817 

40,011 

37,271 

27,881 

17,580 

26,049 


(t) 

142,467 
111,443 
31,024 
57,  682 
1-0 


149-9 

33-23 

71-4 

42-8 


8,792,000 
4,977,000 


4,860,000 

114-9 

1,793,875 

1,398,508 

395,367 

117,236 

42,323 

37,389 

26,298 

16,591 

26,009 


117,000 

144,845 

113,959 

30, 886 

61,822 

(t) 


145-9 

32-81 

70-6 

42-7 


(t) 

112-0 

1,750,215 

(t) 

(t) 

129,365 
41,016 
60,496 
36,907 
28,130 
20,021 


(t) 

156,425 
120,323 
36,102 
61,565 

(t) 


139-2 

32-03 

67-6 

44-9 


184-2 


172-5 


197-7 


(t) 

110-5 

1,724,549 

(t) 

(t) 

153,854 
46,817 
56,576 
40,121 
29.000 
16,996 


(t) 

128,667 
95,576 
33,091 
48,352 
1-4 


137-7 

32-16 

67-8 

44-7 


210- 


(t) 
113-0 
1,764,621 

(t) 

(t) 

162,147 
51,230 
59,178 
40,956 
30,211 
15,071 


(t) 

96,327 
71,170 
25, 157 

28,770 
(t) 


140-6 

32-11 

69-2 

44-1 


223-9 


(t)  Not  available. 

0)  Estimates  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    All  figures  represent  persons 
14  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.     Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees. 

(3)  Weekly  average  for  month  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 

(4)  Number  of  persons  signing  the  Live  Unemployment  Register  during  the  last  six  working  days  of  the  preceding  month. 
(6)  Manufacturing  only. 

(6)  During  the  month 


Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  November,  1946 


INACTIVITY  in  non-agricultural  industry 
throughout  the  Dominion  showed  a  de- 
cidedly upward  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  resulting  in  part  from  the  settle- 
ment of  major  industrial  disputes  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  had  greatly  affected 
the  situation  in  recently  preceding  months. 
The  16,274  establishments  co-operating  in  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics'  latest  monthly 
survey  of  employment  and  payrolls  reported 
the  addition  of  38,844  persons  to  their  staffs, 
which  aggregated  1,862,451.  The  increase, 
amounting  to  2-1  per  cent,  was  accompanied 
by  that  of  2-7  per  cent  in  the  weekly  salaries 
and  wages  disbursed  at  November  1  by  these 
establishments. 

The  expansion  at  the  date  under  review, 
which  was  the  third  successive  monthly 
advance,  was  the  greatest  in  any  month  since 
July  1,  1942,  and  was  also  the  largest  ever 
reported  at  November  1.  Heightened  indus- 
trial activity  at  that  date  is  contra-seasonal 
according  to  the  experience  of  pre-war  years. 


Beginning  with  1939,  however,  there  have 
been  annual  increases  at  the  first  of  November. 

Improvement  over  October  1  was  noted  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  1946,  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  most  of  the  non-manufactur- 
ing industries.  As  already  stated,  the 
settlement  of  several  important  industrial 
disputes  contributed  materially  to  the  marked 
gain  in  manufacturing.  Within  that  group, 
there  were  substantial  increases  in  the  iron  and 
steel  and  rubber  divisions,  in  which  the  co- 
operating establishments  reported  the  re-em- 
ployment of  12,500  and  4.600  workers, 
respectively,  following  the  termination  of 
strikes.  The  settlement  of  disputes  was  also 
a  factor  in  the  smaller  but  nevertheless  import- 
ant advances  in  animal  food,  textile,  chemical 
and  electrical  apparatus  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  lumber  mills  and  vegetable  food-pro- 
cessing   showed    seasonal    curtailment. 

Among  the  non-manufacturing  classes,  log- 
ging camps  reported  the  employment  of  some 
13,900  additional  workers;    this  sain   was   not 
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equal  to  those  indicated  at  November  1  in 
either  1945  or  1944.  The  number  added, 
however,  exceeded  the  average  at  the  time 
of  year  in  the  experience  of  the  period  since 
1920,  although  the  percentage  gain  was  below- 
normal.  Mining,  communications,  transporta- 
tion, building  construction  and  trade  showed 
considerable  improvement.  The  services 
division,  on  the  other  hand,  released  employees 
in  a  seasonal  movement. 

Based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  the 
general  index  number  of  employment  in  the 
eight  leading  industries  at  the  beginning  of 
November  was  181-9,  as  compared  with  178-1 
at  October  1,  1946,  and  171-2  at  November  1, 
1945.  In  1944,  1943  and  1942,  the  November  1 
indexes  had  been  183-8,  188-7  and  183-3, 
respectively.  With  the  exception  of  those 
three  figures,  the  latest  index  is  the  highest  for 
November  in  the  record  of  26  years.  As  com- 
pared with  November  1,  1945,  there  was  an 
increase  of  6-3  per  cent,  accompanied  by  that 
of  10-5  per  cent  in  the  index  of  payrolls, 
which  at  the  date  under  review  reached  a  new 
all-time  maximum. 

Since  the  most  recent  advance  was  contrary 
to  the  usual  seasonal  movement  at  the  time  of 
year,  there  was  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
seasonally-adjusted  index,  which  rose  from 
169-4  at  October  1,  to  174-1  at  the  beginning 
of  November. 


Payrolls 

The  employers  whose  returns  were  tabulated 
reported  the  payment  of  $62,077,582  in  salaries 
and  wages  at  November  1,  a  sum  which 
exceeded  by  2-7  per  cent  their  disbursements 
of  $60,452,152  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  weekly  earnings  averaged  $33.15  at 
October  1  and  $33.33  at  November  1,  1946,  as 
compared  with  $31.95  at  November  1,  1945. 
At  the  same  date  in  earlier  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  the  per  capita  figures 
were  as  follows:  1944,  $32.29;  1943,  $31.60;  1942, 
$29.81  and  1941,  $27.02.  In  the  period  from 
June  1,  1941,  when  the  monthly  record  of 
earnings  was  instituted,  to  November  1,  1946. 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  typical 
person  in  recorded  employment  have  risen 
32  per  cent. 

If  the  statistics  for  financial  institutions  are 
included,  the  latest  survey  of  employment 
and  payrolls  shows  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  recorded  employment  was  1,939,836,  as 
compared  with  1,900,891  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  sums  received  as  salaries  and 
wages  by  these  persons  at  November  1  were 
stated  as  $64,825,827,  while  the  October  1 
aggregate  was  $63,202,306.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  per  employee  in  the  nine 
industries,  including  finance,  were  $33.42;  this 
was  17  cents  higher  than  the  per  capita  figure 
indicated    at   the   beginning   of   October.     At 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 
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November  1,  1945,  the  average  in  the  nine 
leading  industrial  groups  was  $32.03,  while  in 
1944,  the  November   1   figure  was  $32.30. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics 
of  employment  and  payrolls  for  the  leading 
industrial  groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas,  and  the  20  leading  industrial  cities,  and 
gives  comparisons  as  at  October  1,  1946,  and 
November  1,  1945.  Table  I  contains  a  monthly 
record  for  the  eight  leading  industries  as  a 
whole  and  for  manufacturing,  showing  the 
movements  of  employment  and  payrolls  in 
the  period  since  1942.  The  indexes  of  pay- 
rolls are  based  on  the  amounts  disbursed  by 
the  co-operating  firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100. 
To  facilitate  comparisons  of  the  trends  of 
employment  and  payrolls,  the  index  numbers 
of  employment  in  these  tables  have  been 
converted  from  their  original  base,  1926=100. 

Table  I  shows  that,  in  the  period  for  which 
data  are  available,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  19-1  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  in 
recorded  employment  in  the  eight  leading 
industrial  groups,  while  the  aggregate  weekly 
salaries  and  wages  of  these  persons  have  risen 
by  53-8  per  cent.  Including  finance,  the  gain 
in  employment  from  June  1,  1941,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1946,  has  amounted  to  19-5  per  cent, 
and  that  in  payrolls,  to  54  per  cent.  The 
reasons  previously  given  for  the  relatively 
greater  rise  in  the  salaries  and  wages  than  in 
employment  may  again  be  stated:  (1)  the 
concentration  of  workers  still  found  in  the 
more  highly-paid  heavy  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, in  spite  of  the  declines  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  (2) 
the  payment  of  wartime  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances to  the  majority  of  workers;   the  rates 


at  which  these  allowances  were  calculated  were 
increased  on  more  than  one  occasion  before 
their  incorporation  in  the  basic  wage  rates 
from  February  15,  1944;  (3)  the  progressive 
up-grading  of  employees  as  they  gained  experi- 
ence; (4)  the  granting  of  higher  wage  rates 
in  numerous  cases;  and  (5)  reductions  in  the 
numbers  and  proportions  of  women  workers. 
These  factors  have  contributed  in  varying 
degree  to  the  advances  of  32  per  cent  and 
31-1  per  cent  in  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  persons  reported  in  the  eight  and  the 
nine  leading  industries,  respectively,  in  the 
period  since  the  record  of  payrolls  was  estab- 
lished at  June  1,  1941. 

Another  interesting  fact  which  may  be 
noted  is  that  notwithstanding  the  curtailment 
in  the  production  of  munitions  just  before 
and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
widespread  losses  occasioned  by  the  recent 
strikes,  the  index  of  employment  in  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole  showed  an  advance  of 
14-2  per  cent  at  November  1,  1946,  as  com- 
pared with  June  1,  1941,  accompanied  by  a 
rise  of  46-9  per  cent  in  the  reported  salaries 
and  wages.  In  the  non-manufacturing  classes 
taken  as  a  unit,  emp^ment  increased  by  25-5 
per  cent  from  the  establishment  of  the  record 
of  payrolls  to  November  1,  1946,  while  the 
aggregate  weekly  earnings  therein  rose  by  62-9 
per  cent.  The  decidedly  greater  gains  in  the 
non-manufacturing  industries  generally  than 
in  manufacturing  indicate  a  situation  which 
differs  markedly  from  that  which  existed 
during  the  war. 

In  regard  to  the  considerable  variations  in 
the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
different   industrial   classes,  it  must  again   be 


TABLE  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS,  BASED  ON  JUNE  1,  1941  =  100,  TOGETHER 

WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Eight  Leading  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Date 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per  Capita 
Earnings 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per  Capita 
Earnings 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Nov.  1,  1943 

123-4 
120-4 
1121 
113-4 

110-2 
109-5 
109-4 
110-6 
110-9 
111-3 
113-7 
113-2 
114-9 
116-6 
119-1 

1520 
151-0 
139-3 
139-5 

127-6 
135-5 
137-3 
139-1 
137-6 
136-6 
141-9 
1431 
145-6 
149-8 
153-8 

31-60 
32-29 
31-95 
31-63 

29-92 
31-97 
32-44 
32-48 
32-05 
31-68 
32-25 
32-64 
32-72 
33-15 
33-33 

137-4 
131-0 
110-9 
109-6 

107-1 
108-8 
108-7 
110-1 
110-8 
109-9 
111-4 
109-5 
111-4 
112-1 
114-2 

172-7 
168-1 
139-3 
136-7 

121-2 
135-4 
135-3 
138-7 
137-1 
134-3 
138-5 
137-5 
140-1 
143-0 
146-9 

32-62 

Nov.  1,  1944 

33-20 

Nov.  1,  1945 

32-64 

Dec.  1,  1945 

32-45 

Jan.    1,  1946 

29-49 

Feb.    1 

32-43 

Mar.   1 

32-43 

Apr.    1 

32-82 

May   1 

32-24 

31-83 

July    1 

32-37 

32-66 

Sept.  1 

32-71 

Oct.    1 

3318 

Nov.  1 

33-48 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  persons  Employed  at  November  1,  1946  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Average  Weekly 
Earnings  of  Such  Employees,  Together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  November  1  and  October  1, 
1946,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  November  1,  1945,  Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision.) 


Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 


Number  of 
Employees 
Reported 
at  Nov.  1, 
1946 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at  Nov  1, 
1946 


Average  Weekly 
Earnings  at 


Nov 

1,1946 


Oct 

1,1946 


Nov 
1,1945 


Index  Numbers  of 


Employment 


Nov.    Oct.     Nov 
1,1946  1,1946  1,1945 


Aggregate 
Weekly  Payrolls 


Nov.     OctJ    Nov. 
1,1946  1,1946  1,1945 


(a)  Provinces 

Maritime  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

CANADA 

(b)  Cities 

Montreal 

Quebec  City 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Sherbrooke 

Three  Rivers 

Kitchener-Waterloo 

London 

Ft.  William-Pt.  Arthur 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Victoria 

(c)  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods1 

Non-Durable  Goods 

Electric  Light  and  Power 

Logging 

Mining 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Services , 

Trade 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

Finance 

Total— Nine  Leading  Industries 


139,461 

2,879 
81 , 259 
55,323 

564,208 

762,610 

225,189 
103,467 
45,354 
76,368 

170,983 


4,288,377 

82,270 

2,521,143 

1,684,964 

18,217,269 

25,633,327 

7,696,697 
3,516,632 
1,503,732 
2,676,333 

6,241.912 


30-75 
28-58 
31-03 
30-46 

32-29 

33-61 

34-18 
33-99 
33-16 
35-05 

36-51 


30-42 
28-1 
30-40 
30-56 

32-04 

33-40 

34-04 
33-95 
33-06 
34-72 

36-73 


29-65 
27-28 
30-15 
29-00 

30-73 

32-43 

32-55 
32-48 
31-25 
33-41 

35-07 


118 
130-4 
114 
124-5 

119-8 

113 

127-5 
125-7 
126-3 
130-6 

134-5 


115-9 
130-5 
110-5 
124-4 

117-4 

111-0 

125-6 
123-2 
122-8 
130-3 

132- 


1,862,451 


273,495 
25,777 

241,864 
24,000 
51,590 
33,199 
67,815 
76,356 
23,013 
12,804 
9,969 
10,289 
17,784 
24,323 
10,612 
11,366 
7,570 
20,067 
19,732 
13,305 


1,007,503 

452,946 

530,724 

23,833 

87,008 

73,968 

41,226 

173,801 

195,903 

57,013 

226,029 

1,862,451 


,077,582 


9,109,881 

739,557 

8,160,352 

737,027 

1,697,258 

1,228,193 

2,096,031 

2,640,337 

686,729 

379,344 

275,357 

327,913 

527,393 

769,241 

378,642 

338,257 

225,556 

653,847 

609,817 

423,346 


33,734,657 

16,212,888 
16,592,852 
928,917 
2,628,072 
2,968,778 
1,377,067 
7,174,814 
6,376,541 
1,249,332 
6,568,221 

62,077,582 


33-33 


33-31 
28-69 
33-74 
30-71 
32-90 
36-99 
30-91 
34-58 
29-84 
29-63 
27-62 
31-87 
29-66 
31-63 
35-68 
29-76 
29-80 
32-58 
30-90 
31-82 


33-48 
35-79 
31-26 
38-98 
30-20 
40-14 
33-40 
41-28 
32-55 
21-91 
29-06 

33-33 


33-15 


32-84 
28-46 
33-51 
29-30 
32-59 
35-86 
30-77 
34-34 
29-97 
30-02 
28-53 
31-99 
30-84 
31-44 
36-73 
29-90 
30-11 
32-54 
31-06 
31-23 


33-18 
35-43 
31-08 
38-11 
30-54 
40-25 
33-07 
41-54 
32-18 
21-59 
29-03 

33-15 


31-95 


32-20 
29-05 
32-64 
28-55 
32-42 
39-39 
29-77 
33-62 
29-36 
28-39 
26-99 
29-08 
30-33 
30-40 
35-21 
28-06 
27-69 
31-60 
29-49 
31-53 


32-64 
35-60 
29-84 
36-85 
26-22 
38-67 
32-01 
38-60 
30-76 
20-21 
27-27 

31-95 


119-1 


104 
130 
147-1 
130-9 
121-7 
110-4 
124-4 
118-9 
136-3 
75-2 
125-0 
151-8 
126-3 
143-4 
155-3 


114-2 
106-5 
121-1 
124-5 
181-7 
88-5 
157-9 
137-3 
109-7 
131-0 
128-2 

119-1 


116- 


122-7 
106-0 
116-2 
119 

S7 

09 
127 
143 
126 
124 
109-0 
124-3 
100-6 
135-0 

74-6 
120-1 
149-2 
126-1 
134-8 
152-1 


112-1 
103-3 
120-1 
126-4 
152-7 
87-2 
156-3 
134-8 
109-5 
136-5 
125-5 

116-6 


116-9 
114 
115-3 
119-9 

113-7 

105-9 

117-4 
116-6 
114-3 
120-2 

127-9 


112- 


116-9 
115-7 
114-0 
105-6 
104-5 

70-6 
119-6 
146-2 
136-2 
120-6 
102-7 
109-6 
113-9 
116-0 

77-6 
116-7 
136-6 
114-8 
134-5 
158-5 


110-9 
105-9 
115-8 
108-9 
175-0 

81-7 
128-8 
128-9 

94-0 
123-2 
115-9 

112-1 


166-4 
170-2 
157-3 
181 

161-2 

140-8 

164-6 
161-0 
161-3 
171-6 

172-9 


160-9 
167-8 
148-3 
182-3 

156-7 

136-5 

161-3 
157-4 
156-4 
169-6 

171-8 


153- 


160-6 
146-2 
148-7 
159-4 
115-7 
102-6 
158-8 
192-5 
170-5 
166-6 
146-7 
153-3 
154-8 
168-7 
100-2 
160-9 
205-3 
157-2 
181-6 
196-9 


146-9 
135-3 
160-1 


149-5 
275-4 
112-4 
193-8 
173-2 
155-8 
178-2 
158-2 

153-8 


140- 


157-3 
144-0 
144-4 
151-5 
104-1 
95-0 
153-7 
186-8 
164-8 
172-4 
149-5 
153-8 
136-3 
166-1 
102-3 
155-4 
203-9 
156-7 
171-7 
189-2 


143-0 
129-9 
157-8 
148-3 
234-0 
111-0 
189-8 
171-0 
153-7 
183-1 
154-6 

149-8 


77,385 
1,939,836 


2,748,245 
64,825,827 


35-51 
33-42 


35-59 
33-25 


34-14 
32-03 


119-5 


128-3 
117-1 


116-0 
112-3 


158-2 
154-0 


158-3 
150-1 


»  This  classification  comprises  the  following: — iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products. 
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TABLE  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  192G  =  100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


— 

o 

■< 

■< 
O 

J  I 

-a 
«  J3  ~ 

a  .2 

a 

1 
I1 

9 

Jo 

V 

a 

o 
"C 

$ 
a 
O 

4 

33 

•  s 
1 

1 

a 

a 

02 

s 

3 

2 

11 

to 

mo 

Nov.  1,  1930 

112-9 
103-0 

84-7 
91-3 
100-2 
107-7 
111-0 
125-2 
114-6 
123-6 
139-2 
167-6 
183-3 

188-7 

183-8 

171-2 
173-2 

168-2 
167  2 
167-0 
168-9 
169-3 
169-9 
173-6 
172-8 
175-5 
178-1 
181-9 

100-0 

110-1 
116-6 
86-8 
90-2 
104-9 
111-1 
119-4 
127-3 
112-6 
117-9 
133-8 
179-6 
189-0 

194-1 

187-1 

178-2 
186-7 

169-5 
165-7 
164-4 
168-8 
167-8 
172-9 
176-0 
168-4 
171-9 
176-7 
180-7 

7-5 

111-9 
96-2 
83-6 
92-2 
98-0 
105-0 
110-3 
130-5 
119-7 
131-5 
148-7 
177-1 
198-1 

206-2 

196-7 

178-8 
179-4 

171-8 
170-4 
171-8 
172-5 
170-3 
174-8 
175-4 
177-5 
181-4 
184-7 
188-4 

30-3 

111-6 
98-1 
84-2 
91-4 
103-6 
110-0 
112-8 
130-4 
115-0 
124-4 
142-5 
173-0 
185-2 

187-4 

1S5-9 

170-8 
173-1 

172-2 
173-9 
173-6 
175-5 
176-7 
178-4 
179-6 
174-8 
176-1 
179-0 
183-6 

40-9 

125-8 
128-2 
91-6 
94-6 
96-5 
108-1 
106-0 
106-2 
108-1 
112-7 
119-7 
136-1 
140-2 

148-1 

148-1 

150-6 
153-6 

150-6 
145-7 
145-3 
146-8 
149-1 
153-3 
158-2 
161-0 
162-0 
161-1 
163-6 

12-1 

105-4 

Nov.  1,  1931     . 

98-9 

Nov.  1,  1932 

77-8 

Nov.  1,  1933 

84-0 

Nov   1    1934 

94-1 

Nov   1    1935 

101-8 

Nov   1    1936 

105-4 

Nov.  1,  1937.! 

Nov.  1,  1938 

Nov.  1,  1939 

Nov.  1,  1940 

Nov.  1,  1941 

Nov.  1,  1942 

Nov.  1,  1943 

Nov.  1,  1944 

Nov.  1,1945 

Dec.    1,  1945 

Jan.     1,1946 

Feb.    1 

83-0 
95-0 
101-1 
134-0 
112-8 
108-0 

121-6 

132-3 

123-1 

124-9 

120-4 
122-2 
125-1 
127-5 
133-7 
132-2 
136-0 
142-4 
146-4 
139-8 
139-7 

0-1 

124-9 
123-6 
126-9 
142-4 
198-1 
214-1 

216-3 

204-5 

193-6 
199-5 

176-2 
172-3 
172-1 
173-0 
176-1 
180-4 
184-1 
177-1 
178-4 
185-5 
192-7 

4-4 

132-8 
100-3 
108-1 
123-4 
160-7 
162-6 

170-4 

168-3 

161-8 
174-1 

164-1 
159-9 
157-0 
166-0 
159-2 
165-7 
168-2 
158-8 
165-1 
167-8 
168-0 

3-0 

99-3 
97-6 
103-1 
110-5 
130-1 
138-0 

142-1 

143-9 

145-4 
148-1 

144-3 
140-1 
139-7 
141-5 
142-4 
144-3 
148-4 
150-4 
151-9 
153-6 
156-8 

5-6 

115-9 
132-2 
124-3 
123-5 
134-7 
135-6 

138-8 

141-8 

145-9 
148-5 

143-4 
136-2 
135-7 
136-3 
143-3 
149-4 
153-3 
156-5 
157-0 
156-5 
160-9 

2-4 

110-5 
108-1 
120-0 
131-6 
146-5 
146-6 

163-6 

158-5 

161-7 
165-4 

164-0 
160-4 
160-0 
161-6 
163-0 
169-6 
176-3 
179-9 
180-5 
175-3 
175-6 

4-1 

111-5 
107-5 
115-5 
126-3 
149-4 
187-2 

193-8 

182-5 

172-5 
171-5 

163-7 
159-8 

Mar.    1 

156-4 

April  1 

160-7 

May    1 

163-9 

139-3 

July    1 

162-2 
170-4 

Sept.  1 

176-9 

Oct.    1 

179-3 

Nov.  1 

Relative  Weight  of 
Employment  by 
Provinces    and 
Economic  Areas 
as  at  November  1, 
1946 

181-5 
9-2 

Note: — The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 


pointed  out  that  the  sex  distribution  of  such 
persons  is  an  important  factor,  frequently 
associated  with  variations  in  the  age  groups. 
In  general,  the  female  workers  tend  to  belong 
to  the  younger  age  classes,  in  which  the  earn- 
ings are  naturally  lower  than  among  those  of 
greater  experience.  The  matter  of  short-time 
or  overtime  may  also  considerably  influence 
the  reported  aggregates  and  averages,  which 
likewise  reflect  variations  in  the  extent  to 
which  casual  labour  is  used;  the  degree  of 
skill  generally  required  of  workers  in  the 
industry  is  obviously  a  factor  of  outstanding 
importance. 

The  Sex  Distribution  of  the  Persons  in  Recorded 
Employment 

Employment  for  men  and  women  workers 
showed  expansion  at  November  1  as  compared 
with  October  1,  but  the  increase  among  the 
former  sex  was  on  a  scale  greatly  exceeding 
that  among  women.  This  situation  partly 
resulted  from  seasonal  causes,  but  was  also 
due  in  part  to  the  termination  of  the  indus- 


trial disputes  which  had  been  a  factor  of 
outstanding  importance  in  recently-preceding 
surveys.  The  increase  in  the  eight  leading 
industries  at  November  1  amounted  to  38,844, 
or  2-1  per  cent;  of  the  persons  added  to  the 
reported  working  forces,  36,562,  or  over  94 
per  cent  were  men,  the  women  taken  on 
numbering  less  than  2,300.  Establishments  in 
the  nine  leading  industries  showed  a  gain  of 
38,945  employees  as  compared  with  October  1 ; 
of  these,  36,718  were  men,  and  2,227  were 
women,  there  being  an  increase  of  2-5  per 
cent  among  the  former  sex,  and  of  0-5  per 
cent  among  the  latter.  The  proportions  in 
this  group  of  industries  were  772  men  and  228 
women  per  1,000  employees,  as  compared  with 
768  and  232  per  1,000  respectively,  a  month 
earlier. 

There  were  important  increases  as  compared 
with  October  1,  in  the  number  of  men  reported 
in  manufacturing  and  in  logging,  mining, 
communications,  transportation  and  trade. 
Among  female  workers,  there  was  practically 
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TABLE  TV— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926  =  100) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 

Relative 
Weight 

Nov.  1, 
1946 

Oct.  1, 
1946 

Nov.  1, 
1945 

Nov.  1, 
1943 

Nov.  1, 
1939 

54  1 

2-7 
0-2 
1-8 
1-1 
4-0 
2-2 
0-8 
1-0 
0-04 
3-7 
5-7 
2-5 
1-1 
2-1 
1-0 
7-8 
2-9 
1-1 
0-8 
0-7 
1-3 
2-8 
0-8 
0-6 
0-9 
2-3 
1-0 
1-3 
2-2 
14-8 
1-9 
1-4 
0-8 
5-5 
2-0 
1-3 
0-3 
0-5 
0-5 
2-6 
2-3 
0-9 
0-9 

4  7 

4  0 

1-4 
1-9 
0-7 

22 

0-4 

1-8 

9  3 

3-1 

.     4-8 
1-4 

10  5 

4-1 
4-3 
2-1 

3  0 

2-0 
1-0 

12-2 

8-9 
3-3 

100  0 

191-8 

253-0 
173-6 
159-1 
146-7 
137-7 
115-9 
161-2 
197-1 
38-6 
207-1 
167-6 
151-4 
252-9 
160-3 
150-5 
167-6 
171-0 
107-8 
193-5 
719-6 
159-2 
167-1 
171-6 
126-1 
312-0 
327-8 
164-3 
186-6 
275-4 
203-6 
248-9 
240-3 
168-9 
163-3 
244-8 
479-1 
196-7 
179-6 
223-8 
223-3 
290-1 
208-8 
290-4 

287  6 

156-8 

93-7 

269-4 
200-8 

153  5 

138-3 
156-9 

135  7 

220-9 
112-9 
117-3 

152  5 

170-0 
198-7 
91-1 

225  5 

225-3 
225-8 

201-0 

209-1 
182-0 

181  9 

149  1 

150-2 
245-2 
141-9 

180-3 

188-4 
242-2 
166-8 
157-6 
145-3 
140-1 
120-4 
157-9 
196-9 
38-5 
228-3 
167-3 
153-4 
250-3 
157-8 
113-8 
165-3 
169-0 
107-0 
189-4 
714-1 
157-1 
164-3 
169-7 
124-4 
312-0 
315-6 
160-2 
189-4 
270-1 
194-2 
182-4 
237-8 
166-0 
161-8 
236-0 
475-1 
194-6 
181-1 
215-3 
217-1 
285-2 
212-0 
281-5 

241  7 

154  5 

93-7 

262-6 
197-2 

151  9 

137-7 
155-0 

133  2 

219-0 
110-5 
114-2 

152  2 

165-6 

201-8 

91-7 

235-1 

238-4 

228-7 

196  8 

204-0 
180-0 

178  1 

148  9 

150-3 
245-8 
141-3 

176-7 

186-3 

243-4 
147-9 
146-1 
134-8 
125-5 
104-6 
139-3 
190-5 
32-5 
182-8 
150-0 
133-9 
232-1 
143-6 
176-1 
161-5 
161-1 
110-2 
173-6 
632-0 
153-0 
164-7 
165-7 
131-3 
292-6 
354-6 
150-1 
163-2 
267-3 
208-6 
225-2 
217-6 
149-6 
154-4 
168-5 
836-7 
183-0 
224-5 
197-2 
229-0 
293-4 
215-7 
295-2 

277-1 

144  7 

90-9 
246-9 
169-9 

125  2 

138-6 
121-1 

127  4 

200-9 
109-9 
106-6 

130-7 

134-4 
162-4 
98-3 

210-5 

206-9 
217-4 

181  7 

188-6 
165-0 

171  2 

134  7 

137-4 
200-5 
127-2 

169  4 

230  8 

202-3 
124-8 
136-7 
123-6 
120-7 

98-4 
108-1 
216-6 

51-5 
170-3 
135-0 
122-0 
210-4 
127-2 
135-7 
156-6 
156-7 
112-8 
169-5 
561-7 
144-0 
158-2 
171-1 
133-1 
238-4 
626-5 
137-6 
145-0 
328-0 
351-1 
266-1 
239-0 
128-5 
303-4 
298-4 
1654-5 
168-5 
310-1 
275-6 
432-5 
502-9 
213-0 
372-9 

182  6 

155-4 

97-5 
283-8 
154-0 

105  3 

130-3 
98-4 

119  4 

176-2 
105-3 
107-4 

135-3 

140-8 
173-0 
94-9 

200  4 

202-5 
196-8 

162  2 

171-3 
138-9 

188-7 

125  4 

129-7 
125-4 
119-5 

185  6 

122  1 

149-0 

114-3 

123-1 

121-6 

88-2 

76-0 

90-8 

126-0 

58-4 

146-6 

113-9 

102-3 

146-7 

117-6 

115-6 

134-0 

144-1 

109-5 

156-6 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  goods 

478-8 
136-9 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

126-0 
123-3 

98-8 

181-3 

177-2 

99-4 

143-6 

138-8 

107-6 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

151-7 
123-4 
60-1 

94-8 

139-9 

62-4 

142-7 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  .  . . 

131-6 
124-4 
119-9 

166-3 

168-5 

Miscellaneous 

152-3 

Logging 

206-4 

Mining 

171  0 

Coal 

94-4 

Metallic  ores 

353-6 

143-7 

Communications 

86-7 

Telegraphs 

100-0 

Telephones 

83-0 

Transportation 

90-6 

133-5 

79-2 

86-1 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

117  6 

Building 

85-1 

Highwav 

209-1 

Railway 

64-5 

Services 

135  2 

129-9 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) 

145-9 

Trade 

140-2 

Retail 

144-8 

Wholesale 

128-1 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

123-6 

Finance 

Nine  Leading  Industries. . . 

1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employe 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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no  general  change  in  employment  in  manu- 
facturing. Seasonal  activity  in  logging  and 
trade  provided  work  for  larger  numbers  of 
women,  while  there  was  a  small  increase  in 
communications.  The  numbers  of  women 
reported  in  construction  and  finance  were 
almost  the  same  as  at  October  1,  but  services 
showed  decided  seasonal  curtailment  in 
employment  for  women. 

Information  for  November  1  of  earlier 
years  is  not  available.  The  trend  in  the 
employment  of  women  between  October  1  and 
November  1  is  no  doubt  retrogressive,  so  that 
the  seasonal  factor  invalidates   a  comparison 


of  the  latest  figures  with  those  obtained  in 
the  periodical  surveys  of  sex  distribution  which 
were  made  at  October  1  in  1945  and  preceding 
years  since  1941.  It  is  nevertheless  interesting 
to  note  that  since  October  1,  1945,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  some  155,800  men  in  the 
number  in  recorded  employment,  but  a 
decline  of  approximately  12,450  women.  The 
ratios  per  1,000  persons  in  recorded  employ- 
ment had  then  been  747  in  the  case  of  men 
and  253  in  the  case  of  women. 

The  employment  of  women  had  reached  its 
highest  point  at  October  1,  1944,  when  such 
workers  had  constituted  261  per  1,000  persons 


TABLE  V— THE    SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  IN   RECORDED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PROV- 
INCES, THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES,  AND  THE  NINE  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS,  AS  AT  APRIL  1  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1946 


Geographical  and  Industrial  Unit 

Nov.  1 

19462 

Oct.  1 

,  1946 

Sept. 

1,  1946 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

(a)  Provinces 

No. 

122,190 

2,412 

72,204 

47,574 

447,511 

599,857 

185,664 

82, 700 

38.289 

64,675 

141,770 

No. 

21,419 

782 

11,325 

9,312 

137,972 

198,438 

50, 603 

25,766 

9,895 

14,942 

34,412 

P.C. 

85-1 
75-5 
86-4 
83-6 
76-4 
75-1 
78-6 
76-2 
79-5 
81-2 
80-5 

P.C. 

14-9 
24-5 
13-6 
16-4 

23-6 
24-9 
21-4 
23-8 
20-5 
18-8 
19-5 

P.C. 

85-0 
75-2 
86-3 
83-9 
76-2 
74-5 
78-7 
76-8 
79-6 
80-7 
80-0 

P.C. 

150 
24-8 
13-7 
16-1 
23-8 
25-5 
21-3 
23-2 
20-4 
19-3 
200 

P.C. 

84-8 
75-3 
86-1 
83-7 
76-3 
74-9 
78-7 
76-8 
79-7 
80-7 
79-8 

P.C. 
15-2 

24-7 

13-9 

16-3 

23-7 

25- 1 

21-3 

23-2 

20-3 

19-3 

20-2 

Canada 

1,496,992 

442,844 

77-2 

22-8 

76  8 

23  2 

770 

230 

(b)  Cities 

200,442 

19,256 

170,032 

17,976 

38,069 

28,426 

49, 159 

57,923 

16,766 

9,182 

6,308 

7,792 

12,255 

16,686 

9,011 

6,794 

5,552 

15,171 

13,748 

9,935 

768, 877 

401,350 

346,260 

21,267 

85,517 

72.342 

18,692 

162,459 

192,443 

25,792 

129,545 

1,455,667 

89,160 
7,778 

89,239 
9,706 

14,827 
5,435 

22,628 

21,739 
6,247 
3,622 
3,661 
2,497 
5,529 
7, 637 
1,601 
4,572 
2,018 
4,896 
5,984 
3,370 

238,  626 

51,596 

184,464 

2,566 

1,491 

1,626 

22,534 

11,342 

3,460 

31,221 

96,484 

406,784 

69-2 
71-2 
65-6 
64-9 
72-0 
83-9 
68-5 
72-7 
72-9 
71-7 
63-3 
75-7 
68-9 
68-6 
84-9 
59-8 
73-3 
75-6 
69-7 
74-7 

76-3 
88-6 
65-2 
89-2 
98-3 
97-8 
45-3 
93-5 
98-2 
45-2 
57-:! 
78-2 

30-8 
28-8 
34-4 
351 
28-0 
16-1 
31-5 
27-3 
27-1 
28-3 
36-7 
24-3 
31-1 
31-4 
15-1 
40-2 
26-7 
24-4 
30-3 
25-3 

23-7 

11-4 

34-8 

10-8 

1-7 

2-2 

54-7 

6-5 

1-8 

54-8 

42-7 

21  8 

69-1 
71-1 
65-5 
64-9 
69-5 
83-4 
69-2 
72-1 
72-7 
72-2 
62-5 
75-8 
66-2 
68-5 
85-1 
61-1 
73-6 
75-5 
69-1 
73-9 

75-9 
88-3 
64-9 
89-4 
98-2 
97-6 
45-3 
93-2 
98-2 
45-6 
581 
77-8 

30-9 
28-9 
34-5 
351 
30-5 
16-6 
30-8 
27-9 
27-3 
27-8 
37-5 
24-2 
33-8 
31-5 
14-9 
38-9 
26-4 
24-5 
30-9 
26-1 

24-1 

11-7 

35-1 

10-6 

1-8 

2-4 

54-7 

6-8 

1-8 

54-4 

41-9 

22  2 

700 
71-1 
660 
65-3 
700 
83-5 
69-0 
71-7 
73-1 
70-9 
62-7 
76-6 
66-4 
69-3 
85-0 
61-2 
72-5 
75-7 
69-9 
74-3 

76-4 
88-4 
65-5 
89-6 
98-1 
97-5 
45-6 
930 
98-1 
45-9 
58-0 
780 

300 

28-9 

34-0 

34-7 

300 

16-5 

31-0 

28-3 

26-9 

Saint  John 

29-1 

37-3 

23-4 

33-6 

30-7 

Ft.  Wiliiam-Pt.  Arthur 

150 

38-8 

27-5 

24  3 

30  1 

25-7 

(c)  Industries 

23-6 

11-6 

34-5 

10-4 

1-9 

2-5 

54-4 

7-0 

1-9 

54-1 

Trade 

420 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

22  0 

41,325 
1,496,992 

36, 060 
442,844 

53-4 
77-2 

46-6 
22-8 

53-3 
76-8 

46-7 
23-2 

53-5 
770 

46-5 

Total— AH  Industries 

23  0 

1  This  classification  comprises  the  following:— iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing  industries  with 
the  exception  of  electric  light  and  power.     s  The  November  data  are  subject  to  revision. 
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reported  in  the  eight  leading  industries,  and 
271  per  1,000  in  the  nine  major  industrial 
divisions.  The  seasonal  influence  and  the 
completion  or  the  curtailment  of  war  work 
are  factors  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
declines  since  indicated  in  the  numbers  and 
the    ratios    of    women    workers,    and    these, 


together  with  the  marked  expansion  in  the 
employment  of  men  in  the  non-manufacturing 
industries  which  has  followed  the  termination 
of  the  war,  have  resulted  in  smaller  propor- 
tions of  women  workers  in  recorded  employ- 
ment at  November  1,  1946,  than  in  any  earlier 
survey  of  sex  distribution. 


Hours  and  Earnings,  November  1,  1946 


AN  increase  in  the  wage  rates  of  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  to  have  occurred  between 
October  1  and  November  1,  1946.  The  rise 
was  from  71-4  cents  to  72-7  cents.  The  latter 
figure  is  the  highest  that  has  been  attained 
in  the  two  years  during  which  these  statistics 
have  been  recorded. 

During  the  same  period,  average  hours 
declined  from  42-9  per  week  to  42-4.  As  a 
result,  average  weekly  earnings  rose  less  than 
did  hourly  wages,  from  $30.63  to  $30.82.  At 
November  1,  1945,  average  weekly  earnings 
had  been  $30.31;  this  is  only  the  second 
occasion  in  the  comparatively  brief  record 
that  the  weekly  average  earnings  have  been 
greater  than  those  indicated  12  months  earlier. 
The  wages  indicated  at  November  1,  1944, 
had  amounted  to  $32.55,  the  hours  then 
reported  having  been  a  good  deal  longer, 
partly  as  a  result  of  much  overtime.  The 
wartime  industrial  distribution  of  wage- 
earners  had  then  also  been  more  favourable 
to  the  higher  average  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole. 

Hours  Worked. — The  hours  worked  in  the 
co-operating  factories  in  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 1  totalled  31,313,794,  as  compared  with 
30,916,228  in  the  week  of  October  1.  These 
figures,  especially  the  latter,  were  affected 
directly  and  indirectly  by  industrial  disputes 
in  certain  industries.  In  the  durable  manu- 
factured goods  division  the  hours  were  given 
as  15,127,566,  exceeding  by  3-1  per  cent  the 
aggregate  reported  for  in  the  week  of 
October  1.  In  the  light  manufactured  goods, 
the  total  was  16,186,228;  as  compared  with 
16,246,292  indicated  in  the  preceding  survey, 
there  was  a  loss  of  0-4  per  cent  in  the  hours 
worked.  The  decline  was  partly  due  to 
seasonal  causes,  but  partly  resulted  from  the 
shortened  working  week  established  in  a 
number  of  industries  in  newly  negotiated 
agreements. 

The  statistics  of  average  hours  worked  and 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in 
the  period  for  which  data  are  available  are 
summarized  in  Table  I. 


The  hours  reported  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  averaged  less  by  half  an  hour  than  in 
the  week  of  October  1,  the  latest  mean  being 
42-4  hours  per  week.  This  was  decidedly 
lower  than  the  averages  of  44-9  and  46-3 
hours  in  the  week  of  November  1  in  1945  and 
1944,  respectively.  In  the  heavy  manufac- 
turing industries,  the  average  hours  fell  from 
42-8  in  the  week  of  October  1  to  42*5  in 
that  of  November  1,  1946,  as  compared  with 
45-3  at  November  1,  1945,  and  47-0  at 
November  1,  1944.  In  the  light  manufactured 
goods  industries,  the  hours  averaged  42-4, 
or  rather  lower  than  the  mean  of  42-9  at 
October  1,  1946;  the  averages  at  November  1 
in  1945  and  1944  had  been  44-6  and  45-3 
hours,  respectively.  The  lower  figures  more 
recently  indicated  partly  reflect  the  influence 
of  industrial  disputes,  but  to  a  greater  degree, 
are  due  to  a  lessening  in  the  standard  hours 
worked  per  week  in  many  establishments  and 
industries. 

Hourly  Earnings. — As  already  stated,  the 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  weekly  wages 
reported  at  November  1  as  having  been  paid 
to  the  hourly-rated  personnel  in  the  co- 
operating factories  amounted  to  3-1  per  cent, 
the  disbursements  rising  from  $22,080,681  in 
the  week  of  October  1,  to  $22,774,798  in 
the  period  under  review.  Manufacturers  of 
durable  manufactured  goods  distributed 
$11,981,593,  as  compared  with  $11,410,163  at 
October  1.  In  the  non-durable  manufactured 
goods  industries,  the  wages  totalled  $10,793,205, 
as  compared  with  $10,670,518  in  the  preceding 
period  of  observation.  The  increase  amounted 
to  five  per  cent  in  the  former  group  of 
industries,  and  to  1-1  per  cent  in  the  latter. 
The  payment  of  higher  wage  rates  in  certain 
industries  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
advances,  to  which  heightened  employment 
also  contributed. 

The  average  of  hourly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole,  standing  at  72-7  cents 
at  the  date  under  review,  was  the  highest  in 
the  record  of  25  months;  the  mean  at 
October  1,  1946,  had  been  71-4  cents,  and 
those  at  November  1  in  1945  and  1944,  67-5 
and  70-3  cents,  respectively.    If  the  industrial 
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distribution  of  workers  indicated  in  the 
autumn  of  1944  had  continued  into  the  post- 
war period  the  average  rate  of  hourly  earnings 
in  manufacturing  as  a  whole  at  November  1, 
1946,  would  have  exceeded  75  cents. 


In  the  heavy  manufactured  goods  division, 
the  average  of  hourly  earnings  at  November  1, 
1946,  was  79-2  cents,  as  compared  with  77-8 
cents  at  October  1,  74-8  cents  at  November  1, 
1945,   and   77-7   cents  at   November   1,    1944. 


TABLE  1.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HOURLY-RATED  WAGE-EARNERS 

IN  MANUFACTURING 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

Week  Preceding 

All 
Manu- 
factures 

Durable 
Goods 

Non- 
Durable 
Goods 

All 
Manu- 
factures 

Durable 
Goods 

Non- 
Durable 
Goods 

Nov.  1,  1944 

no. 

46-3 
46-3 
39-6 
45-4 
45-8 
43-6 
45-5 
44-3 
44-3 
44-3 
44-1 
44-7 
44-9 
44-8 
38-1 
44-1 
440 
44-4 
430 
420 
42-4 
43-0 
42-7 
42-9 
42-4 

no. 

470 

46-9 
39-7 
46-0 
46-5 
44-2 
46-2 
44-7 
45-0 
44-7 
44-2 
45-0 
45-3 
44-9 
37-5 
44-4 
44-2 
44-6 
43-2 
42-1 
42-8 
43-2 
42-6 
42-8 
42-5 

no. 

45-3 
45-5 
39-5 
44-7 
450 
42-7 
44-5 
43-9 
43-3 
43-7 
440 
44-5 
44-6 
44-6 
38-7 
43-8 
43-9 
44-2 
42-8 
41-9 
421 
42-8 
42-7 
42-9 
42-4 

c. 

70-3 
70-5 
700 
70-1 
70-1 
70-4 
70-5 
70-3 
70-1 
69-5 
69-2 
67-8 
67-5 
67-0 
67-9 
68-1 
67-9 
68-4 
68-9 
69-1 
700 
700 
70-6 
71-4 
72-7 

c. 

77-7 
77-9 
77-1 
77-8 
77-8 
78-0 
78-2 
77-5 
77-0 
76-9 
76-5 
75-4 
74-8 
74-0 
74-7 
75-2 
74-5 
75-1 
75-5 
75-1 
75-7 
75-8 
76-5 
77-8 
79-2 

c. 
60-1 

Dec.   1 

60-4 

Jan.     1,1945 

Feb.    1 

60-9 
60-3 

Mar.   1 

•Apr.    1 

60-3 
60-9 

May    1 

60-9 

June    1 

July    1 

61-4 
61-2 

Aug.   1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

.     60-7 
60-9 
60-4 

Nov.  1 

60-6 

Dec.   1 

Man.     1,  1946 

60-6 
61-7 

Feb.    1 

61-3 

Mar.   1... 

61-5 

Apr.    1 

♦Mav    1 

61-8 
62-4 

63-3 

July    1 

64-1 

64-4 

Sept.  1 

65-1 

Oct.    1 

65-7 

Nov.  1 

66-7 

*  The  averages  at  these  dates  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holidays  in  the  case  of  January  1  and 
by  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  April  1,  1945,  and  May  1,  1946. 

TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  HOURLY 
RATED  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 


Week  Preceding 

All  Manu- 
factures! 

Durable  Manufactured  Goods 

Non-Durable 
Manufactured  Good 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Nov.  1,  1944 

$33-13 

33-29 
3011 
32-98 
33-50 
32-48 
33-51 
32-81 
32-91 
32-65 
32-51 
32-45 
32-55 
32-32 
29-32 
32-29 
32-29 
32-69 
3210 
31-67 
32-21 
3:2-53 
32-59 
33-06 
33-35 

$32-55 
32-64 
27-72 
31-83 
32-11 
30-69 
32-08 
31-14 
31  05 
30-79 
30-52 
30-31 
30-31 
30-02 
25-87 
30-03 
29-88 
30-37 
29-63 
20-02 
29-68 
3010 
30-15 
30-63 
30-82 

$36-67 
36-83 
32-77 
36-44 
37-04 
35-78 
36-98 
35-76 
36-02 
35-67 
35-58 
35-57 
35-60 
35-20 
31-30 
35-23 
34-90 
35-34 
34-51 
33-79 
34-39 
34-62 
34-65 
35-43 
35-79 

$36-52 
36-54 
30-61 
35-79 
36-18 
34-48 
36-08 
34-64 
34-65 
34-37 
33-81 
33-93 
33-88 
33-23 
28-01 
33-39 
32-93 
33-49 
32-62 
31-62 
32-40 
32-75 
32-59 
33-30 
33-66 

$28-99 
29-23 
27-05 
29-06 
29-46 
28-73 
29-58 
29-48 
29-33 
29-33 
29-60 
29-61 
29-84 
29-83 
27-57 
29-69 
29 -9S 
30-30 
29-89 
29-80 
30-23 
30 -6S 
30-82 
31-08 
31-26 

$27-23 

Dec.   1 

27-48 

Man.     1.1945 

24  06 

Feb.    1 

26-95 

Mar.   1 

27-14 

*Apr.    1 

26-07 

May    1 

27-10 

26-95 

Julv    1 

26-50 

26-53 

Sept.  1 

26-80 

Oct.    1 

26-88 

Nov.  1 

27  03 

Dec.    1 

27  03 

Man.     1,  1946 

23-88 

Feb.    1 

26-85 

Mar.   1 

27  00 

Apr.    1 

27-32 

*Mav    1 

26-67 

26-52 

Julv     1 

26-99 

Aug.    1 

27-56 

Sept.  1 

27  SO 

Oct.    1 

28-19 

Nov.  1 

28-28 

I  Exclusive  of  electric  light  and  power.     •  See  footnote  to  Table  1. 
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TABLE  3.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 


Manufacturing 

*Durable  manufactured  goods 

Non-durable  manufactured  goods 

Animal  products— edible 

Dairy  products 

Meat  products 

Leather  products 

Leather  boots  and  shoes 

*Lumber  products 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber 

Containers 

Furniture 

*Musical  instruments 

Plant  products — edible 

Flour  and  other  milled  products 

Fruit  and  vegetable  preserving 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

Pulp  and  paper 

Paper  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rubber  products 

Textile  products 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloth 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Tobacco 

Beverages 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Drugs  and  medicines , 

*Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

Glass  products 

Stone  products 

*Electrical  apparatus 

Heavy  electrical  apparatus 

*Iron  and  steel  products 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Primary  iron  and  steel 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

Agricultural  implements 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

Railway  rolling  stock 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Aeroplanes  and  parts 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  n.e.s 

Hardware,  tools  and  cutlery 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Sheet  metal  work 

♦Non-ferrous  metal  products 

Preparation  of  non-ferrous  metallic  ores . 

Aluminum  and  its  products 

Copper,  lead,  tin  and  zinc  mfg 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

Petroleum  and  its  products 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  products 


Mining 

Coal 

Metallic  ores 

Non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal). 


Local  Transportation. 

Building  Construction. . 
Highway  Construction . 


Services  

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries). 


Average 

Hours  per  Week 

Reported  at 


Nov.l 


42  < 
42> 
42- 
42- 
46  • 
41- 
41- 
42- 
43- 
43- 
43- 
43- 
45- 
41- 
45- 
30- 
42- 
41- 
46- 
50- 
42- 
41- 
37- 
40- 
43- 
44. 

42- 
43- 

40- 
37- 
41- 

43- 
42- 
42- 
41- 
44. 

42- 

44- 

41- 

39- 

42- 

41 

42 

44 

40 

40 

43 

36 

44 

44 

42 

44 

43 

42 

43 

43 

44 

42' 

41 

39' 

42 


Oct.  1 
1946 


43-2 
39-6 
45-3 
45-5 

46-2 
39-6 
37  0 

43-1 
43-9 
41-6 


no. 

42-9 

42-8 

42-9 

42-5 

47-4 

40-9 

42-1 

42-8 

43-7 

43 

43 

44-1 

47 

42 

46-1 

42 

42 

41-0 

46-1 

50-0 

42 

41 

45-3 

41-0 

44 

44-3 

44-0 

46-7 

42-3 

35-7 

43-1 

44-4 

44-1 

43-5 

42-3 

44-1 

42-5 

45-1 

41-1 

42-4 

42-5 

42-9 

42-9 

450 

41-9 

40-7 

42-8 

37-0 

44-1 

43-6 

42-7 


Nov.l 
1945 


43-7 
40-9 
45-5 
45-3 

46-6 
40-1 
38  2 

42-7 
43-5 
41-2 


no. 

44 

45' 

44' 

46- 

48-9 

45-2 

43 

44-3 

44 

44-1 

45-2 

44. 

46- 

43- 

46- 

41-4 

43 

42-7 

47 

50 

44-5 

42-5 

44-1 

43-2 

47-0 

47-1 

46-9 

47-7 

42-6 

39-5 

44 

45-2 

45-0 

44-9 

42-7 

45-9 

45-4 

46-0 

44-0 

45-0 

45-6 

47-3 

47-4 

47-7 

43-1 

44-4 

45-2 

42-1 

46-1 

45-9 

45-9 

45-6 

45-7 

45-3 

44-8 

45-6 

44-9 

44-6 

44-7 

42-9 

43-1 

44-0 
39-9 
46-4 


47-2 
41  2 
36-2 

43-8 
44-9 
41-7 


Average 

Hourly  Earnings 

Reported  at 


Nov.l  Oct.  1 
1946      1946 


72-7 
79-2 
66-7 
68-2 
62-6 
72-3 
58-2 
55-4 
68-4 
71-8 
65 


59-1 

69-9 

56-1 

57 

52 

79-5 

84-4 

62-1 

81-9 

75-3 

57 

56 

55 

56 

57 

53 

61 

57 

74 

76-5 

71 

62 

71 

71 

75 

73 

77 

83-8 

85-5 

87-0 

77-7 

85-3 


88-1 
92-5 
88-3 
86-0 
81-8 
72-8 
81-4 
72-9 
78-9 
88-9 
79-8 
72-6 
86-3 
95-1 
64-9 

89-3 
98-7 
89-4 
70-9 

77-0 
85  7 
67-2 

48-3 
47-3 
50-4 


71-4 

77-8 

65-7 

66-7 

62-3 

72-2 

57-7 

54 

67 

70-8 

64 

64-1 

58 

58 

68 

55-9 

57 

52-5 

79 

84 

61 

81-3 

72-1 

56 

55-4 

54 

55-7 

55 

53-2 

60-0 

56-3 

71-6 

73-3 

70-4 

58-2 

70-6 

66-4 

76-3 

73-1 

75-7 

82-2 

81-4 

83-6 

75-9 

84-2 

88-9 

88-4 

90-5 

87-3 

84-5 

81-6 

70-9 

80-1 

72-0 

77-5 

89-2 

77-3 

70-6 

85-9 

95-4 

64-7 


Nov.l 
1945 


89-2 
70-5 

76-8 
85  3 
65-8 

48-3 
47-5 


88-3      84 
95-7     94 


Average 
WeeklyWages 


Nov.l  Oct.  1  Nov.] 
1946      1946      1945 


30-82 

33 

28 

29-12 

29-05 

30-29 

24-39 

23-32 

29-55 

31-09 

28-53 

27-95 

27-68 

24-59 

31-73 

21-88 

24-34 

21-57 

36-65 

42-20 

26-64 

33-91 

28-16 

23-54 

24-48 

24-69 

23-76 

24-77 

21-68 

23-06 

23-80 

32-07 

32-74 

30-69 

26-04 

31-58 

30-27 

33-81 

30-46 

30-81 

35-36 

35-74 

36-54 

34-58 

34-72 

36-56 

38-15 

34-04 

38-94 

38-53 

35-09 

32-18 

35-08 

30-69 

34-16 

38-94 

35-19 

30-86 

36-07 

37-75 

27-26 

38-58 
39-09 
40-50 
32-26 

35-57 
33  94 
24-86 

20-82 
20-76 
20-97 


30-63 

33-30 

28-19 

28-35 

29-53 

29-53 

24-29 

23-50 

29-58 

30-94 

28-27 

28-27 

28-12 

24-95 

31 

23-93 

24-48 

21-53 

36-74 

42-45 

26-36 

33-74 

32-66 

23-29 

24-71 

24-28 

24-51 

25-97 

22-50 

21-42 

24-27 

31-79 

32-33 

30 

24-56 

31-13 

28-22 

34-41 

30-04 

32-10 

34 

34-92 

35- 

34- 

35-28 

36-18 

37-84 

33-49 

38-50 

36-84 

34-84 

31-69 

35-23 

31-25 

33-95 

39-96 

34-50 

30-29 

35-56 

37-49 

26-72 

38-59 
39-14 
40-59 
31-94 

35-79 
34  21 
25-14 

20-62 
20-66 
20-52 


30-31 

33-88 

27-03 

29-43 

28-85 

30-74 

23-35 

22-37 

27-19 

27-87 

26-40 

26-11 

25-94 

23-82 

29-73 

21-40 

23-27 

20-79 

32-99 

36-55 

25-01 

32-22 

31-62 

22-33 

23-41 

23-46 

23-36 

24-04 

20-49 

21-76 

23-61 

29 

30-33 

30-49 

24-08 

29-74 

28-19 

32-43 

30-93 

32-99 

36-30 

36-42 

37-07 

34-39 

32-15 

38-14 

39-10 

35-79 

39-92 

39-93 

35-62 

31-83 

35-10 

30-67 

32-97 

36-48 

33-32 

31-49 

35-40 

37-07 


37*31 
37-51 

39-39 
30-20 

33-23 
33  66 
22-95 

19-27 
18-68 
20-31 


Wage 
Earners 
Working 

Hours 
Shown  in 

Col.  1 


•The  industries  classed  in  the  durable  manufactured  industries  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
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TABLE  4.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  PROVINCES  AND  CITIES 


Average  Hours  Worked 


Nov.  1,       Oct.  1, 
1946  1946 


Nov.  1, 
1945 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 


Nov.  1,       Oct.  1,        Nov.  1, 
1946  1946  1945 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick.  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 


43-6 
45-3 
44-8 
41-0 
42-3 
43-1 
42-1 
40-1 
43-2 
40-2 
40-3 
41-8 
38-9 


42-1 
46-0 
44-9 
41-8 
42-0 
43-6 
41-5 
40-5 
42-5 
40-5 
41-8 
41-6 


45-2 
46-4 
46-8 
44-0 
44-3 
43-6 
44-1 
42-7 
45-6 
42-6 
43-6 
44-0 
42-4 


69-2 
67-3 
67-3 
74-9 
72-8 
72-1 
73-5 
88-3 
71-8 
75-1 
76-1 
72-5 
89-8 


67-3 
66-3 
66-5 
73-0 
72-9 
72-0 
73-0 
87-1 
71-1 
74-1 
72-0 
72-4 
87-4 


69-7 
61-6 
62-6 
69-0 
68-3 
67-4 
69-5 
80-6 
67-6 
70-7 
70-9 
68-2 
82-7 


The  latest  mean  is  the  highest  in  the  record 
for  workers  in  this  category;  previously  the 
maximum  was  that  of  78-2  cents  at  May  1, 
1945,  when  overtime  had  been  a  factor  of 
considerable  weight. 

In  the  non-durable  manufactured  goods 
industries,  the  hourly  rate  reached  a  new 
maximum  for  the  record,  the  November  1 
figure  being  66-7  cents,  as  compared  with  65-7 
cents  at  October  1,  1946,  60-6  cents  at  Novem- 
ber 1,  1945,  and  60-1  cents  at  November  1, 
1944. 

Average  Weekly  Wages. — Information  on 
man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  is  not  avail- 
able for  all  classes  of  wage-earners,  but  only 
for  those  workers  for  whom  employers  keep 
accurate  records  of  hours  worked,  being  mainly 
those  who  are  paid  by  the  hour;  in  general, 
this  restriction  also  results  in  the  exclusion  of 
salaried  personnel.  Among  the  classes  of  wage- 
earners  for  whom  satisfactory  records  of  hours 
worked  are  frequently  not  available  are  piece- 
workers in  some  but  not  all  establishments, 
route-drivers,  delivery  men,  etc.  It  may  be 
noted  that  many  firms  state  that  the  earnings 
of  their  wage-earners  paid  at  other  than  hourly 
rates  exceed  those  of  their  hourly-rated  per- 
sonnel ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  among 
piece-workers.  In  general,  however,  the  wage- 
earners  for  whom  statistics  are  given  in  the 
present  bulletin  form  important  proportions 
of  the  total  personnel  of  the  co-operating 
establishments.  Thus  at  November  1,  the 
wage-earners  for  whom  data  on  man-hours  and 
hourly  earnings  were  available  constituted  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all 
Categories  on  the  payrolls  of  the  manufac- 
turers1 furnishing  monthly  statistics  on  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  at  the  same  date;  in  the 
heavy  manufactured  goods  industries,  the 
ratio  was  78-5  per  cent,  and  that  in  the 
light  manufactured  goods  division,  72  per  cent. 

The  large  proportions  which  the  hourly- 
rated    wage-earners    constitute    of    the    total 


employees  of  the  co-operating  establishments1 
lend  interest  to  the  comparisons  in  Table  II, 
which  gives  the  average  combined  weekly 
salaries  and  wages  reported  by  the  co-operatmg 
manufacturers  in  the  last  25  months,  and  the 
weekly  earnings  of  hourly-rated  wage-earners; 
the  latter  figures  are  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  week  of 
observation  by  the  average  hours  worked  in 
the  same  week.  At  November  1,  1946.  the 
weekly  salaries-and-wages  figure  exceeded  by 
29  cents  that  reported  at  October  1,  while 
the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly-rated  personnel 
rose  in  the  same  comparison  by  19  cents.  In 
the  durable  manufactured  goods  industries,  the 
co-operating  establishments  indicated  a  rise 
of  36  cents  in  the  salaries-and-wages  figure, 
and  also  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  hourly- 
rated  personnel.  In  the  non-durable  manufac- 
tured goods  industries,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  persons  on  salaries  and  wages 
increased  by  18  cents  as  compared  with 
October  1,  while  the  average  sum  paid  the 
hourly-rated  personnel  rose  by  nine  cents  at 
November  1. 

In  the  last  12  months,  the  weekly  earnings 
reported  for  salaried  employees  and  wage- 
earners  in  manufacturing  as  a  whole  have 
advanced  by  80  cents,  and  those  of  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners,  by  51  cents.  In  the  heavy 
manufactured  goods  division,  the  indicated 
salaries  and  wages  have  risen  by  19  cents,  but 
the  weekly  wages  have  fallen  by  22  cents.  In 
the  light  manufactured  goods  industries,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  combined  salaries-and- 
wages  figure  has  increased  by  $1.42  in  12 
months,  while  the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners  have  mounted  by  $1.25. 

Non-Manufacturing    Industries 

In  the  non-manufacturing  industries,  smaller 
proportions  of  the  employees  are  paid  by  the 


1  That  is,  of  establishments  ordinarily  employing  15 
persons  and  over.  See  the  monthly  article  on  Employ- 
ment  and    Payrolls. 
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hour,  with  the  result  that  accurate  records  of 
the  hours  worked  are  frequently  lacking;  the 
representation  in  the  non-manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  monthly  statistics  of  man-hours 
and  hourly  earnings  is  therefore  smaller  than 
that  in  manufacturing. 

The  total  of  hours  worked  in  mining  as  a 
whole  in  the  week  of  November  1  was  given 
as  2,740,736,  a  figure  greater  by  0-7  per  cent 
than  that  of  2,721,368  reported  for  the  week 
of  October  1.  There  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  wage-earners  indicated,  who  numbered 
63,453,  as  compared  with  62,260  in  the  week 
of  October  1.  The  average  hours  per  man 
were  rather  lower,  falling  from  43-7  in  that 
week,  to  43-2  in  the  week  of  November  1. 
The  average  a  year  earlier  had  been  44 
hours;  the  hourly  earnings  had  then  been 
given  as  84-8  cents,  as  compared  with  the 
latest  mean  of  89-3  cents.  The  earnings 
in  all  three  branches  of  the  mining  division 
were  higher  at  the  date  under  review  than 
was  the  case  a  month  and  a  year  earlier.  In 
the  coal  and  the  metallic  ore  groups,  the 
hours  averaged  slightly  lower  in  the  latest 
report  than  in  the  week  of  October  1,  1946. 
In  local  transportation  (consisting  chiefly  of 
street    and    electric    railways),    there    was    a 


decrease  in  the  average  hours  worked,  but  the 
average  hourly  earnings  rose  slightly  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  period  of  observa- 
tion; the  latest  rate  was  also  higher  than  at 
November  1,  1945.  In  building  construction, 
the  average  of  hours  was  lower  than  in  the 
week  of  October  1,  but  that  of  earnings,  at 
85-7  cents,  was  the  highest  in  the  record, 
being  greater  by  four  cents  than  the  mean 
indicated  at  the  same  date  in  1945.  The 
highway  construction  division  also  showed 
lowered  hours  but  higher  earnings  in  the  week 
of  November  1  than  was  the  case  a  month 
earlier;  the  hours  and  the  rate  of  earnings 
slightly  exceeded  those  indicated  at  Novem- 
ber 1,  1945.  There  was  no  general  change  in 
the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  service 
division,  in  which  the  hours  worked  were 
slightly  higher  than  at  October  1,  1946.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hours  averaged  less  than 
at  November  1,  1945,  when  the  earnings  were 
lower  by  4-3  cents  than  at  the  same  date  in 
1946. 

Provinces  and  Cities 
Statistics  of  hours  and  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  manufacturing  in  the  various  provinces 
and    in    the    larger    cities    are    contained    in 
Table  4. 


Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service 


P  LACEMENT  activities  of  the  National 
*-  Employment  Service  are  summarized  in 
the     following     article     under     the     headings 


Agriculture,  'Non-Agricultural  Industry,  Exec- 
utive and  Professional  Offices,  Special  Place- 
ments, and  Veterans. 


Agricultural  activity  at  National  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  experienced  its  usual  sea- 
sonal slackening  during  November.  Demands 
during  the  month  were  for  permanent  help 
which  continued  to  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
arrival  of  Polish  veterans  eased  the  shortage 


Agriculture 

somewhat,  reports  from  farmers  indicating  the 


success  of  the  immigration  scheme.  Average 
weekly  placements  into  agriculture  totalled 
400  during  November,  representing  a  sharp 
drop  from  the  number  reported  for  October. 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


The  stimulated  activity  of  the  Christmas 
season  cushioned  the  dropping  off  in  activity 
in  the  seasonal  industries.  Expansion  of 
employment  during  the  Christmas  season  was 
expected  to  draw  workers  into  the  employ- 
ment stream  who  were  normally  not  in  the 
labour  market.  Therefore,  while  the  level  of 
employment  is  boosted  by  the  temporary 
absorption  of  students  and  married  women, 
many  of  the  unskilled  workers  released  from 
railway  maintenance  and  construction  work 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  employment.  During 
November,  the  employment  offices  were  faced 


with  a  heavy  work  load  of  these  seasonal 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  older  age 
bracket  and  unskilled.  Referral  and  place- 
ment activity  continued  at  the  October  level 
during  the  month,  while  the  backlog  of 
vacancies  was  steadily  depleted.  Positions 
available  at  the  end  of  November  were  slightly 
over  the  100,000  mark  with  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  confined  to  the  logging  industry. 
Vacancies  Notified — A  general  slump  in 
vacancy  reporting  was  noted  in  all  industry 
groups  except  logging  and  the  Christmas-active 
trades  during  November.     However,  the  rate 
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of  slackening  was  less  severe  than  at  the 
comparative  period  in  1945.  Currently,  the 
most  pronounced  declines  took  place  in  the 
mining,  construction,  and  transportation 
industries.  Shrinkage  of  labour  needs  in  the 
mining  industry  was  largely  due  to  the  heavy 
movement  of  off-season  agricultural  help  to 
the  mines  during  the  winter  months.  Seasonal 
slowdowns  because  of  winter  weather  accounted 
for  the  sharp  drop  in  work-orders  in  the 
construction  and  transportation  industries.  The 
shadow  cast  by  the  United  States  coal  strike 
together  with  the  approaching  holiday  season 
lessened  labour  needs  in  the  manufacturing 
industries.  There  was  an  average  of  38,285 
vacancies  notified  per  week  in  non-agricultural 
industries  during  November.  The  dropping 
off  in  employment  prospects  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  male  workers  and  took  place  largely 
in   the  Maritime  and  Western  provinces. 

The  accelerated  activity  of  the  Christmas 
season  resulted  in  a  flood  of  orders  for  sales 
clerks  and  post  office  help.  Employment 
offices  reported  that  these  needs  were  met 
without  serious  difficulty.  The  general  staff 
expansion  undertaken  throughout  industry 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  eased  the 
pressure    of    intensified    seasonal    activity    in 


many  businesses.  Married  women,  high  school 
and  college  students,  and  the  seasonally  un- 
placed provide  the  main  source  of  temporary 
aid. 

Labour  needs  in  the  logging  industry- 
reported  during  November  were  almost  one- 
third  greater  than  during  November,  1945. 
Despite  these  continued  heavy  labour  require- 
ments logging  operators  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  available  had  considerably  exceeded 
expectations.  Migration  of  workers  to  the 
woods  was  expected  to  slacken  prior  to  the 
Christmas  shut-down  but  recruiting  activity 
would  be  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Employment  offices  reported  that 
the  prevailing  high-wage  scale  had  made  woods 
work  considerably  more  attractive  this  year 
than  previously. 

Vacancies  on  file  dwindled  steadily  during 
November.  With  more  applicants  and  fewer 
jobs  reported  the  number  of  unfilled  vacancies 
at  the  month-end  was  19  per  cent  below  that 
of  four  weeks  earlier. 

Applicants  Registering — Applications  for 
work  reached  an  average  of  40,606  a  week  in 
November  as  released  construction,  agricul- 
tural,    and     transportation     workers    became 
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available.  In  addition,  there  was  a  heavy 
influx  of  college  and  high  school  students 
seeking  temporary  Christmas  work.  The  level 
is  comparable  to  that  attained  in  January, 
1946,  but  is  approximately  one-third  below  that 
of  November,  1945.  The  brunt  of  new  registra- 
tions fell  most  heavily  on  Quebec,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The 
jump  in  applications  was  entirely  due  to 
additional  men  seeking  work  while  female 
applications  indicated  a  slight  downward 
movement. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  number  of 
applicants  who  had  not  been  referred  to 
specific  jobs  totalled  126,540.  The  following 
is  a  break-down  of  these  workers  by  age  group. 

(1)  Age  group  "under  20"  represents  12  per 
•cent  of  the  unreferred  applicants  or  approxi- 
mately 15,000  workers.  These  workers  are 
largely  unskilled  although  a  considerable 
number  are  seeking  clerical  work.  Proportion- 
ately, female  applicants  predominate  in  this 
group. 


(2)  Age  group  "20-44",  comprising  59  per 
cent,  or  approximately  75,000  workmen,  has 
currently  been  enlarged  by  the  release  of 
seasonal  workers.  Heavy  labourers,  construc- 
tion help,  and  metalworkers  are  presently  in 
surplus  supply  among  the  men.  More  than 
twoJthirds  of  the  women  in  the  labour  market 
are  within  this  age  group,  with  registrations 
largely  in  the  clerical  and  sales  field. 

(3)  Age  group  "45-64",  comprises  18  per 
cent  of  the  unreferred,  or  23,000  workers.  Over 
one-quarter  of  the  men  were  only  qualified  for 
light  labour  jobs  while  a  large  proportion  of 
the  women  were  seeking  service  work. 

(4)  Age  group  "over  65",  consisted  of  13,000 
workers,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  unreferred.  This 
group  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  male 
workers  with  registrations  largely  for  light 
factory  or  service  work. 

Applications  for  work  during  November 
were  filed  more  rapidly  than  positions  could 
be  found.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
unplaced  applicants  mounted  steadily.    At  the 


TABLE  I.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX 

AS  AT  DECEMBER  19,  1946 

(Excluding  Agriculture) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,518 

2,700 

1,653 

1,684 

8 

36,565 

165 

854 

26,801 

180 

1,214 

2,619 

1,165 

3,567 

8,899 

623 

5,544 
2,737 
8,223 

2,141 

8,244 

4,390 

9,907 

8 

44,662 

165 

7,320 

26,801 

180 

1,214 

2,619 

1,235 

5,128 

20,930 

4,442 

9,197 

4,554 

8,601 

559 

45,071 

825 

647 

3,159 

1,298 

706 

9,387 

8,253 

20,796 

54,605 

656 
9,116 
3,843 
4,884 

5,098 

18,313 

8,397 

13,485 

559 

8,097 

4,947 

50,018 

825 

6,466 

2,252 

2,899 

3,159 

1,298 

706 

9,387 

70 

1,561 

12,031 

567 
2,128 
5,039 

8,820 

22,924 

Unskilled  Workers 

59,644 

Total 

53,027 

37,255 

90,282 

127,029 

28,485 

155,514 

TABLE  II.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  BY  MONTH 

(Excluding  Agriculture) 


Date 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

December  22,  1944 

87, 643 
53,515 
52,717 
43,983 
43,824 
57,706 
66,327 
65,857 
63,913 
66,896 
89,241 
94,550 
78,636 
53,027 

35,776 
26,026 
30,004 
31,907 
34,362 
41,075 
44,980 
48,562 
42,408 
45,569 
46,362 
41,556 
40, 620 
37,255 

123,419 
79,541 
82,721 
75,890 
78,186 
98,781 
111,307 
114,419 
106,321 
112,465 
135,603 
136,106 
119,256 
90,282 

41,460 
150,583 
177,519 
208,822 
214,867 
201,282 
169,956 
147,594 
130,200 
113,052 
111,146 
102,596 
108,898 
127,029 

19,345 
34,691 
42,940 
47,229 
48,348 
46,469 
41,788 
38,261 
35,101 
32,489 
30,829 
31,978 
32,358 
28,485 

60, 805 

December  21,  1945 

185,274 

January       24,  1946 

220, 459 

February    21,1946...                              

256,051 

March         21,1946 

263,215 

April            25,  1946 

247,751 

May             23,  1946 

211,744 

June              20,  1946 

185,855 

July              25,  1946 

165,301 

August         22,  1946 

145,541 

September  19,  1946 

141,975 

October       24,  1946 

134,574 

November  21,  1946 

141,256 

December  19,  1946 

155,514 
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end  of  November,  146,418  persons  were  un- 
placed, representing  a  nine  per  cent  increase 
over  the  number  quoted  four  weeks  earlier. 

The  labour  market,  as  depicted  by  vacancies 
and  job-seekers  available  at  Employment 
Service  offices,  changed  from  a  surplus  supply 
of  jobs  to  an  excess  of  unplaced  workers 
during  November.  The  change-over  affected 
the  Prairie  Provinces  most  severely,  where 
vacancies  represented  63  per  cent  of  applica- 


tions as  compared  with  an  overall  total  of  94 
per  cent.  Similarly,  vacancies  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  British  Columbia  represented 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  work 
applications.  The  lack  of  industrial  diversi- 
fication in  these  provinces  accentuates  the 
degree  of  seasonal  fluctuations. 

Referrals — Referrals  continued  to  increase 
during  November,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
workers    referred    to    logging    camps.      Non- 


TABLE    III— UNFILLED    VACANCIES    BY    INDUSTRY    A.ND    BY    SEX,    AS    AT    DECEMBER    19,    1946 

(Excluding   Agriculture) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

I 
A 

Change  From 
\tovember  21,  1946 

Dsolute 

Percentage 

Logging — 

22,113 

3,675 

389 

11 
4 

22, 124 

3,679 

389 

- 

11,433 

1,813 

31 

—34-1 

—33-0 

—  7-4 

Total 

26,177 

15 

26,192 

- 

13,277 

—33-6 

Mining — 

Coal 

928 

20 

827 
228 
94 
62 
110 
29 

2 

930 

20 
832 
230 

97 

63 
113 

31 

+ 
+ 

119 

19 
149 

61 

107 

7 

122 

27 

-11-4 

Metallic  ores — 

—48-7 

Gold 

5 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 

—  15-2 

+36-1 

—52-5 

+12-5 

—51-9 

-46-6 

Total 

2,298 

18 

2,316 

- 

475 

-170 

Manufacturing — 

759 
1,648 
1,198 
962 
303 
51 
198 
275 
321 
892 
511. 
691 
154 
343 
259 

2,073 

10,510 

264 

1,188 

402 

34 

305 

777 

117 

286 

201 

1,184 

46 

41 

595 

2,832 

12,158 

1,462 

2,150 

705 
85 

503 
1,052 

438 
1,178 

712 
1,875 

200 

384 

854 

- 

1,651 
899 
994 
651 
156 

66 
149 
207 

59 
508 
198 
272 
222 
175 
229 

-36-8 

—  6-9 

-40-5 

-23-3 

-18-1 

—43-7 

-22-9 

-16-5 

—11-9 

-30-1 

-21-8 

-12-7 

-52-6 

—31-3 

-21-2 

Total 

8,565 

18,023 

26.5SS 

- 

6,436 

-19-5 

4,132 

39 

4,171 

- 

4,426 

-51-5 

1,515 

99 

1,614 

- 

893 

-35-6 

680 

696 

1,376 

- 

535 

-28-0 

929 
1,871 

674 
5,542 

1,603 
7,413 

_ 

445 

1,917 

-21-7 

Retail 

-20-6 

Total 

2,800 

6,216 

9,016 

- 

2,362 

-20-8 

1,011 

1,193 

2,204 

+ 

46 

+  2-1 

Service — 

Public 

2,713 

57 

789 

991 

1,095 

1,239 
3,085 
3,773 
207 
2,496 

3,952 
3,142 
4,562 
1,198 
3,591 

+ 

1,013 
354 
880 

275 
270 

+34-5 

-10-1 

-16-2 

-18-7 

-  70 

Total 

5,645 

10,800 

16,445 

- 

766 

-  4-5 

52, 823 

37,099 

89, 922 

— 

29,124 

-24-5 
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agricultural  referrals  averaged  28,382  per  week 
during  the  month.  Out  of  every  100  jobs 
available  (the  number  on  file  at  the  beginning 
and  those  reported  during  the  month)  there 
was  an  average  of  40  applicants  referred  to 
specific  jobs.  This  represented  only  a  slight 
decline  over  the  October  ratio.  A  similar  ratio 
of  applicants  and  referrals  indicated  that 
referrals  dropped  from  42  to  38  per  100  appli- 
cations during  November.  These  ratios 
indicate  that  job  filling  has  been  progressing 
at  practically  a  constant  level  but  that  the 
employment  stream  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the   current  increase   in  applications. 

Placements — Placement  activity  continued  at 
the  October  level  as  winter  expansion  in  the 
logging  industry  compensated  for  slackening 
in  activity  elsewhere.  Average  weekly  non- 
agricultural  placements  totalled  17,591  during 
November.  The  percentage  distribution  of 
placements  by  main  industry  group  was  as 
follows:  manufacturing,  29;  service,  other  than 
public  and  professional,  16;  construction,  15; 
trade,  12;  logging,  11.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war,  manufacturing  placements  have  comprised 
a  steadily  smaller  proportion  of  all  placements. 
As  compared  with  the  pre-war  level,  however, 
the  percentage  of  placements  in  manufacturing 
has  more  than  tripled.  Within  the  manufac- 
turing groups,  current  gains  in  placements 
were  reported  in  heavy  manufacturing 
industries,  offsetting  slightly  the  marked 
declines  in  food  processing  and  textile  plants. 
The  distribution  by  province  showed  little 
change  during  November,  with  Quebec  and 
Ontario  accounting  for  61  per  cent  of  the 
current  appointments.  The  sex  distribution, 
however,  varied  somewhat  as  a  slight  rise  in 
female  hirings  counteracted  the  dropping  in 
male  placements. 

TABLE  IV.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


Year 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1936 

217,931 

275,300 

256,134 

242,962 

320,090 

316,168 

809,983 

1,890,408 

1,693,119 

1,445,692 

730,974 

113,519 
114,236 
126, 161 
141,920 
155,016 
191,595 
85,638 
53,618 
46.798 
47,889 
66,587 

331,450 

1937 

389,536 

1938 

382, 295 

1939 

384,882 

1940 

475,106 

1941 :... 

507, 763 

1942 

895,621 

1943 

1,944,026 

1944 

1,739,917 

1945 

1,493,581 

1946  (48  weeks) 

797,561 

Transfer  of  workers  jumped  from  two  to  five 
per  cent  of  total  placements  during  November. 
The  current  rise  resulted  from  the  inclusion 
of  approximately  800  Quebec  woods  workers 


who  were  transferred  to  United  States  logging 
camps.  Transference  of  help  has  been  largely 
confined  to  the  primary  industries  although 
this  service  of  the  employment  offices  has 
increased  in  the  construction  field.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  November  transfers  were  in  the 
logging  industry,  with  the  construction  and 
mining  industries  largely  responsible  for  the 
remainder. 

Nine  per  cent  of  all  placements  during 
November  were  for  seven  days  duration  or 
less.  These  were  largely  confined  to  trade 
and  service  establishments.  Almost  80  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  servants  placed  were  on 
a  temporary  basis.  This  large  proportion  is 
due  to  the  growth  of  "Home-Aide"  projects 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Part-time  help 
was  also  employed  in  food  processing  plants, 
construction  work,  and  ship-yards.  Casual 
placements  may  be  expected  to  rise  as  indus- 
trial activity  continues  to  slacken. 

With  more  workers  seeking  jobs,  a  down- 
ward trend  has  been  evident  in  the  number  of 
referrals  resulting  in  placements.  During 
labour  shortage  periods  the  effective  referral 
rate  is  markedly  higher  than  when  a  "loose" 
labour  market  prevails.  During  August,  66 
per  cent  of  referrals  resulted  in  placements, 
whereas  in  November  the  percentage  fell  to 
62.  With  fewer  attractive  jobs  available  and 
more  workers  obtainable  for  employers  the 
matching  of  labour  supply  and  demand  became 
more  difficult. 

Engagements  without  Referral — Jobs  secured 
without  the  aid  of  the  Employment  Service 
showed  little  change  from  the  October  level. 
There  were  25,856  engagements  without  refer- 
ral made  in  non-agricultural  industries  during 
the  month.  The  current  level  is  29  per  cent 
higher  than  that  reported  one  year  ago  and 
is  approximately  two-thirds  greater  than  the 
number  of  placements  effected  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  pattern  of  engagements 
without  referral  generally  follows  that  of 
placements  although  hiring  into  manufacturing 
firms  is  proportionately  greater  in  the  former 
group.  Some  variations,  however,  were  noted 
during  the  current  period.  Engagements  with- 
out referral  gained  markedly  in  the  mining 
industry  whereas  placements  fell;  in  contrast, 
placements  of  domestics  maintained  the  Octo- 
ber level  as  engagements  in  service  work  sub- 
stantially declined. 

Separations — The  release  of  seasonal  workers 
gained  momentum  during  November  as  con- 
struction work  and  railway  maintenance 
activity  contracted  due  to  winter  weather 
conditions.  The  growing  separation  rate  in 
rubber  and  automobile  plants  probably  indi- 
cates both  cut-backs  due  to  the  material 
shortages  and  the  return  to  a  normal  rate  of 
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turnover  as  employment  reaches  its  pre-strike 
level.  Logging  camps  continue  to  be  hampered 
by  a  heavy  "quit"  rate.  There  was  a  moder- 
ate reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  leaving 
manufacturing  establishments  (other  than 
those  cited),  mining  camps,  and  service  jobs. 


The  decline  in  available  job  opportunities 
tends  to  reduce  the  voluntary  separation  rate. 
Non-agricultural  separations  averaged  29,766 
a  week  in  November.  Increases  were  entirely 
among  men  while  female  separations  dropped 
sharply. 


Executive  and  Professional  Offices 


The  promotion  of  expansion  projects  has 
been  constantly  curbed  by  the  shortage  of 
experienced  managerial  personnel  and  skilled 
technical  help.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
situation  is  general  throughout  the  country, 
there  has  been  a  steady  exit  of  this  class 
of  worker  to  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  migration  may  be  attributed  to 
the  higher  salaries  offered  across  the  border. 
However,  the  need  for  a  systematic  collection 
of  suitable  existing  job  opportunities  in 
Canada  has  constantly  grown.  This  service  is 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Executive 
and  Professional  offices.  These  offices  main- 
tain a  placement  service  on  a  regional  level 
with  many  job-orders  and  vacancies  cleared 
on  a  Dominion-wide  basis.  Since  their  inau- 
guration in  September,  1945,  there  have  been 
approximately  13,000  vacancies  reported  and 
22,000  applications  for   employment  received. 


In  addition,  many  visits  have  been  made  by 
persons  presently  employed.  Approximately 
4,800  placements  have  been  effected.  The 
trend  of  placements  has  been  chiefly  down- 
ward following  the  high  level  reached  during 
the  three-month  period  directly  after  V-J  Day. 
However,  an  upturn  has  been  evident  since 
the  beginning  of  September.  Vacancy  report- 
ing moved  sharply  upward  during  November, 
bringing  the  average  weekly  number  of  vacan- 
cies notified  to  220.  Securing  of  additional 
vacancies  of  both  technical  and  managerial 
calibre  by  the  Montreal  office  accounted 
largely  for  the  jump.  During  November,  276 
persons  per  week  registered  for  work  at  execu- 
tive and  professional  offices.  Placements  con- 
tinued at  the  October  level,  averaging  57  a 
week  during  the  current  month.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1,576  positions  remained  unsatisfied 
while  the  unplaced  applicants  numbered  1,992. 


Special  Placements 


Sixteen  offices  throughout  Canada  offer 
specialized  services  for  first-jobbers  and  those 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Toronto  Youth  Employment  Centre, 
opened  May,  1946,  has  specialized  facilities  to 
guide  youths  under  21  into  profitable  employ- 
ment channels.  The  success  of  this  work  is 
largely  dependent  upon  community  co-opera- 
tion. The  forming  of  advisory  committees 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  has 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  co-ordinating 
activities    in   this   field.     An   all-time   high    in 


handicap  placements  was  attained  during  the 
oeriod  October  15  to  November  14  when  1,452 
disabled  persons  were  placed  in  jobs.  Despite 
this  high  placement  level,  the  number  seeking 
work  increased  during  the  period,  and  at  the 
mid-November  date  the  unplaced  stood  at 
6,585.  Lay-offs  of  older  men  from  construction 
projects  and  light  factory  work  is  currently 
putting  a  heavy  work-load  on  special  place- 
ment officers.  Suitable  job  opportunities  for 
those  men  are  almost  non-existent  during  the 
winter  months. 


Veterans 


Applications  for  Employment — The  number 
of  ex-service  personnel  applying  for  work  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  remained 
high  in  November.  Of  the  45,706  veterans 
making  application.,  41,250  served  in  World 
War  II,  3,409  in  World  War  I,  and  the 
remainder  in  both  wars.  World  War  II 
veterans  seeking  work  for  the  first  time  con- 
tinued to  decrease  in  number  while  the  number 
of  those  having  received  previous  appoint- 
ments through  the  Employment  Service  rose 
sharply  to  constitute  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
as  compared  with  54  per  cent  in  October  and 
51  in  September.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


ex-service    personnel   who   took   summer   jobs 
now  are  re-appearing  in  the  labour  market. 

Placements — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
employment  officers  to  interest  and  place 
ex-servicemen  in  alternative  positions  in  cases 
wherever  there  is  no  opening  in  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  they  have  registered,  placements 
dropped  2,700  for  the  current  month  to  stand 
at  20.219.  Of  these,  18,446  served  in  World 
War  II  and  1,773  in  World  War  I  or  both 
wars.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  all  those 
making  application  during  the  month  and 
those  unplaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
were  placed  as  compared  with  25  per  crnt   in 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES   FOR  FOUR   WEEKS   NOVEMBER  1  TO 

NOVEMBER  28,  1946 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placed 

Unplaced 
end  ot 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

I*rinoe  Edward  Island 

271 

1.82 
89 

4,372 

27 

40 

194 

68 

105 

1,523 

26 

236 

126 

765 

29 

78 

29 

17 

442 

24 

520 

123 

3,744 

68 
215 
280 
332 
102 
1,315 

45 
990 

89 
171 
137 

41,198 

54 
172 
274 
119 

83 

187 

313 

1,309 

136 

77 

4,054 

681 

85 

65 
310 
322 
270 
172 
148 
432 
3,747 
171 

83 
193 
786 
121 
583 

45 
13,625 

40 

219 

2,350 

47 
2,382 

60 

97 
557 
191 

72 

216 

4 

305 

729 

133 

117 
16 

1,867 

12 

47 

110 

75 

83 

914 

8 

216 

27 

27 

17 

24 

1 

1 

93 

4 

143 

65 

3,185 

119 
235 

96 
296 
139 
1,210 
121 
556 
231 

30 
152 

46,278 

90 
122 
212 

70 

84 

921 

556 

1,147 

107 

43 

2,658 

173 

83 

54 
244 
437 
271 

93 

107 

275 

4,211 

135 

33 

91 
638 
124 
179 

23 
18,397 

68 

345 

1,921 

56 
3,892 
2,608 
766 
347 
251 

45 
131 

33 
320 
387 

871 
547 
324 

7,112 

222 

114 
249 
126 
320 

2,186 
111 
244 
185 

1,009 
170 
142 
158 
97 
828 
121 
381 
449 

4,761 

185 
348 
160 
316 
102 

1,559 
120 

1,657 
127 
68 
119 

39,475 

88 

57 
110 
187 
196 

70 
171 
420 
949 

69 

67 
870 
140 

47 
345 
655 
404 
297 
207 
128 
117 
564 
287 
151 
107 
158 

92 

238 

18,451 

77 

116 

4,392 

72 
409 
139 

49 
573 

87 

89 
450 

61 
426 
922 

426 

251 
175 

4,782 

69 
75 

171 
12 

120 

1,376 

40 

165 

123 
1,378 
59 
87 
35 
18 

525 
39 

377 

113 

2,934 

42 

164 

127 

272 

94 

1,001 

57 

994 

72 

56 

55 

23,781 

38 
37 
75 
97 
86 
6 
8 

226 

943 
79 
25 

711 
35 
36 

154 

242 

307 
86 

114 
53 
90 
75 
87 

155 
73 
58 
82 
48 
12,037 
33 
64 
1,837 
46 

304 
23 
18 

320 
84 
47 

392 
7 

237 

791 

210 

118 

92 

2,926 

31 

18 

90 

14 

114 

767 

45 

93 

102 

743 

42 

60 

24 

10 

273 

23 

398 

79 

1,650 

16 
48 

109 

153 
77 

494 
38 

553 
50 
62 
50 

13,317 

49 

57 

72 

87 

95 

5 

5 

162 

125 

72 

34 

488 

29 

39 

115 

126 

131 

61 

93 

53 

74 

61 

72 

81 

65 

39 

75 

42 

5,696 

16 

57 

870 

32 

308 

20 

15 

156 

67 

33 

360 

8 

118 

580 

6 

6 

1,377 

1,007 
370 

149 

12,263 

382 

2 
24 

194 

232 

364 

1 

13 

803 

2,723 
259 

3 

252 

157 

25 

1  998 

243 

2 

247 

437 

183 

79 

1  966 

553 

Truro . 

156 

1  114 

221 

15 
39 

6,898 

562 
674 

137 

1 

244 

83 

85 

1,661 
707 

80 

2  509 

167 

1 

60 

94 

Q  uebec 

728 
5 

35,958 

76 
61 

61 

194 

226 

181 

318 

Chicoutimi 

344 

53 

Cowansville 

35 

44 

Drummondville 

624 

78 

Farnham 

50 

200 

Hull 

1  244 

531 

Jonquiere 

358 

188 

La  Malbaie 

112 

139 

Levis 

1  114 

146 

Magog 

85 

65 

Megantic 

114 

38 

Montmagny 

204 

Montreal 

676 
3 

12,547 
100 
92 

Plessisville 

Port  Alfred 

Quebec 

15 

1 

7,351 
55 
117 

Rimouski 

302 

Roberval 

59 

383 

Ste.  Agathe 

53 

119 

Ste.  Therese 

154 

204 

St.  Hyacinthe 

1 

313 
204 

St.  Jean 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   OFFICES   FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  1  TO 

NOVEMBER  28,  1946— Continued 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placed 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec— Concluded 

222 
26 
299 
363 
454 
122 
509 
2,076 
693 
548 

69,404 

1,145 

382 

228 

174 

174 

907 

259 

65 

861 

73 

43 

810 

90 

63 

69 

506 

2,531 

507 

60 

74 

768 

3,374 

44 

75 

1,981 

243 

964 

687 

1,828 

199 

63 

41 

2,564 

63 

85 

53 

986 

544 

611 

46 

280 

638 

2,171 

212 

28 

134 

360 

211 

727 

44 

6,120 

140 

51 

54 

124 

1,130 

259 

381 

1,525 

739 

80 

143 

431 

109 

2,305 

258 

1,148 

20,328 

141 
16 
59 

184 
93 
58 

197 
2,314 

241 

227 

45,500 

286 

176 

115 

179 

103 

426 

74 

32 

426 

20 

33 

168 

61 

33 

33 

357 

2,263 

455 

9 

86 

394 

1,653 

47 

51 

1,845 

173 

281 

645 

1,155 

54 

31 

58 

1,463 

28 

63 

114 

685 

183 

464 

37 

150 

307 

1,103 

196 

53 

50 

510 

112 

356 

8 

1,242 

23 

30 

28 

62 

249 

642 

128 

1,103 

568 

105 

22 

256 

59 

2,489 

269  , 

996 

16,351  1 

312 

89 

664 

571 

605 

288 

1,225 

1,092 

778 

347 

54,471 

86 
285 
361 
192 
112 
547 
331 

769 
126 
166 

1,124 

92 

62 

256 

301 

914 

208 

82 

118 

719 

4,023 
309 
80 
109 
111 
969 
637 
729 
327 
118 
98 

2,302 
240 
137 
148 
774 
677 
680 
72 
365 

1,103 

3,299 
226 
35 
145 
334 
327 
855 
128 

1,402 

233 

84 

99 

131 

1,366 
767 
476 
541 
680 
51 
258 
563 
163 

1,458 
177 

1,402 
11,003 

189 
22 
319 
456 
219 
170 
395 
1,006 
437 
302 

45,699 

73 
260 
338 
154 

98 
492 
281 

36 
795 

95 

34 
836 

82 

59 
111 
300 
674 
179 

65 

86 

679 

4,186 

72 

79 
102 

34 
1,003 
569 
875 
159 

81 

88 
2,510 

75 
108 

90 
644 
603 
640 

88' 

281 

689 

2,227 

253 

32 
111 
211 
205 
929 

48 
1,131 

99 

59 

48 
158 
1,075 
798 
474 
362 
358 

46 

165 

497 

106 

1,280 

152 

1,327 

10,344 

120 
24 
249 
222 
121 
81 
163 
991 
352 
251 

27,673 

225 

214 

118 

122 

80 

301 

202 

32 

489 

75 

16 

554 

59 

40 

78 

381 

757 

117 

40 

61 

415 

1,612 

26 

58 

374 

146 

609 

361 

517 

73 

67 

53 

1,245 

46 

69 

33 

495 

393 

545 

32 

140 

394 

1,053 

150 

32 

81 

159 

137 

511 

41 

1,669 

66 

39 

43 

90 

605 

196 

289 

515 

293 

77 

92 

329 

101 

1,016 

32 

1,305 

5,039  1 

322 

1 

172 

907 

25 

346 

Sorel 

593 

Thetford  Mines 

379 

1 

3,319 

Vald'Or 

154 

Valleyfield 

680 

150 

Ontario 

1,868 

45,177 

28 

159 

Belleville 

408 

133 

1 
31 

■     49 

289 

142 

52 

24 

476 

79 

306 

10 

1,148 

74 

18 

397 

56 

Fort  William 

5 

863 

Gait 

96 

16 

56 

73 

349 

247 
3 

2 

4,474 

356 

38 

72 

176 

16 
18 
2 
5 

580 

316 

258 

316 

154 

47 

186 
8 

875 

Midland 

194 

100 

213 

407 

6 

62 
4 
5 

426 

168 

45 

Orillia 

476 
1,698 

Ottawa 

3,550 

98 

1 

19 

101 

3 
15 

276 

83 

520 

89 

1 

911 

283 

53 

109 

129 

27 
9 

1,401 

St.  Thomas 

594 
262 

Sault  Ste.  Marie   

515 

2 
2 

409 

25 

297 

61 

184 

81 

43 

1,099 

149 

34 

801 

701 

6,833 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  1  TO 

NOVEMBER  28,  1946— Concluded 


Office 


Ontario— Concluded 
Toronto  Junction... 

Trenton 

W'alkerton 

Wallaceburg 

Welland 

Weston 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


Manitoba 

Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin  Flon 

Portage  la  Prairie. 

Selkirk 

The  Pas 

Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan 

Estevan 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Battleford . 

Prince  Albert 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Swift  Current 

Wey  burn 

Yorkton 


Alberta 

Black  Diamond. 

Blairmore 

Calgary 

Drumheller 

Edmonton 

Edson 

Lethbridge 

Medicine  Hat.. . 
Red  Deer 


British  Columbia.. 

Chillivvack 

Courtenay 

Cranbrook 

Dawson  Creek 

Duncan 

Fernie 

Kamloops 

Kelowna 

Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New  Westminster. 
North  Vancouver. 

Pentirton 

Port  Alberni 

Prince  George 

Prince  Rupert 

Princeton 

Trail 

Vancouver 

Vernon . .  

Victoria 

Whitehorse 


Canada. 


Vac 


Reported 
during 
period 


2,03a 
73 
210 
192 
498 
453 

1,216 
362 


Males 

Females. 


8,599 

512 
196 
196 
105 
44 
46 
7,500 

4,523 

173 
538 
128 
647 
1,867 
832 
61 
88 
189 

8,174 

24 
182 

2,147 
178 

4,087 
521 
584 
201 
250 

15,268 

280 

89 

107 

281 

333 

62 

203 

86 

161 

296 

1,060 

164 

116 

280 

832 

61 

84 

426 

8,350 

256 

1,632 

109 

155,553 

109, 773 
45, 780 


Unfilled 
end  of 
period 


1,926 

87 

•     159 

69 

245 

292 

236 

260 

4,689 

264 
84 

116 
79 
18 
53 
4,075 

2,118 

73 
199 

84 
594 
449 
335 
51 
03 
270 

3,151 


Applicants 


81 
708 
254 
938 
411 
406 
138 
215 

4,720 

22 

211 

29 

30 

147 

72 

39 

53 

130 

134 

451 

34 

58 

104 

234 

26 

14 

137 

2,115 

52 

547 

81 

111,641 

72,427 
39,214 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


1,130 
222 
86 
394 
648 
600 

4,045 
239 

11,045 

618 
359 
228 
262 
105 
87 
9,386 

9,605 

195 

1,012 

282 

1,095 

3,266 

2,601 

253 

184 

717 


Referred 

to 
vacancies 


1,208 

162 

67 

97 

587 

456 

1,665 

259 

9,105 

535 

327 
217 
161 
65 
26 
7,774 

6,998 

164 

810 
128 
838 
2,618 
1,705 
164 
109 
462 


Placed 


Regular 


11,416 

8,080 

66 

19 

92 

67 

3,633 

2,489 

286 

190 

5,756 

4,264 

205 

177 

739 

477 

392 

194 

247 

203 

23,666 

13,494 

458 

288 

122 

26 

123 

95 

263 

242 

152 

138 

29 

25 

176 

114 

164 

74 

226 

164 

429 

296 

1,955 

1,014 

616 

233 

268 

136 

271 

226 

872 

842 

178 

44 

135 

66 

465 

376 

13, 774 

7,304 

385 

288 

2,478 

1,419 

127 

84 

162,422 

115,299 

121,816 

80, 225 

40, 606 

35,074 

522 

98 

26 

53 

312 

250 

683 

115 

3,520 

285 
149 
132 
63 
64 
17 
2,751 

2,488 

144 

286 

91 

500 

878 

386 

57 

66 


5,226 

19 
118 

1,373 
185 

2,655 
312 
247 
160 
157 

8,347 

258 

40 

93 

303 

122 

25 

147 

57 

112 

257 

603 

140 

75 

117 


57 

396 

3,697 

225 

848 

38 

65,357 

49, 125 
16,232 


Casual 


20 


191 


1,240 

11 
2 


1,219 
605 


25 

1 

23 

391 

152 

2 

11 


696 


274 


407 


1,091 

42 


745 


218 


6,604 


2, 193 
4,411 


Unplaced 
end  of 
period 


827 
201 
86 
272 
823 
356 
7,064 
137 

9,358 

441 

239 

59 

353 

67 

95 

8,104 

6,637 

84 

829 

303 

1,058 

1,191 

2,123 

218 

153 

678 

7,800 

99 

38 

3,312 

140 

3,082 

70 

601 

315 

143 

21,157 

291 

143 

60 

42 

93 

13 

84 

150 

201 

289 

1,977 

766 

241 

146 

220 

351 

107 

396 

12,877 

270 

2,313 

127 

146,625 

114,891 
31,734 
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October.  In  addition  to  those  placed,  4,799 
veterans  were  referred  to  specific  jobs  but 
their  placement  was  still  unconfirmed. 

During  the  period  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 14  there  were  663  handicapped  ex-service- 
men placed  and  35  referred  to  specific  jobs. 
While  little  difficulty  is  encountered  in  placing 
amputees,  it  is  difficult  to  interest  employers 
in  taking  ex-servicemen  suffering  from  organic 
disabilities.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  2,056 
persons  were  registered  as  unplaced  in  this 
group. 

Reinstatements — Reinstatements,  which  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  rate  of  discharge 
from  the  armed  forces,  continued  to  fall  off. 
During  the  month,  1,727  persons  returned  to 
their  pre-war  jobs  and  127  had  applied  for 
reinstatement  but  had  not  been  accepted. 
Only  one  per  cent  of  all  veterans  applying 
for  reinstatement  have  needed  assistance  to 
straighten  out  misunderstandings  and  only 
four  prosecutions  have  been  necessary.  Since 
August,    approximately    169,230   persons   have 


been   reinstated,  representing  25  per   cent   of 
all  discharges  during  the  comparative  period. 

Unplaced  Applicants — While  applications 
for  work  remained  steady  during  November, 
the  number  of  those  unplaced  at  the  end  of 
the  period  rose  from  44,854  for  October  to 
stand  at  48,091.  Similarly,  the  percentage  of 
those  unplaced  15  days  or  more  registered  a 
gain  and  during  November  as  constituted  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  compared  with  62  one 
month  earlier.  Discharged  personnel  of  World 
War  II  made  up  84  per  cent  of  all  unplaced 
veterans  while  12  per  cent  served  in  World 
War  I  and  the  balance  in  both  wars. 

The  occupational  classification  of  ex-service- 
men seeking  work  underwent  a  change  due  to 
the  current  demand  for  workers  to  assist  in 
the  Christmas  trade  and  the  tapering  off  of 
workers  in  summer  industries.  At  the  end  of 
November,  34  per  cent  of  the  jobless  veterans 
were  classified  as  skilled  and  semi-skilled  while 
36  per  cent  were  unskilled. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  December,  1946 


STRIKE  activity  in  Canada  continued  at  a 
low  level  during  December,  1946.  The 
time  loss  declined  by  more  than  10,000  days 
as  compared  with  the  previous  month  and  by 
more  than  237,000  days  as  compared  with 
December,  1945.  Preliminary  figures  show  10 
strikes  in  existence  during  December,  1946,  in- 
volving   2,256   workers,    with    a   time    loss    of 


23,804  man-working  days,  as  compared  with 
18  strikes  in  November,  1946,  with  8,166  workers 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  33,890  days.  In 
December,  1945,  there  were  13  strikes,  involv- 
ing 19,511  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  261,619 
days. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1946  show  205  strikes, 
involving  136,377  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-DECEMBER,  1945-1940t 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Date 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 
Existence 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  1. 000 
Available 

Work 
Days 

1946* 
January 

12} 
16 
19 
17 
28 
25 
28 
20 
13 
10 
12 
5 

12 
18 
28 
24 
35 
36 
42 
43 
33 
27 
18 
10 

2,935} 

3,377 

4,137 

4,776 

46,641 

30,354 

27,459 

5,095 

1,662 

6,881 

2,221 

839 

2,935 

3,532 

5,976 

6,907 

47,730 

70,688 

49,752 

42,407 

33,030 

32,919 

8,166 

2,256 

20,593 

12,406 

46,068 

47,116 

564,925 

935, 188 

918,285 

867,252 

657,601 

393,296 

33,890 

23,804 

0-28 

February 

0-17 

VI  arch 

0-63 

April 

0-65 

May 

7-80 

June 

12-92 

July 

12-68 

August 

11-96 

September 

9-08 

October 

5-43 

November 

0-47 

December 

0-33 

Cumulative  totals 

205 

136,377 

4,520,424 

5-20 

1945 

January  

February ...    

17| 
16 
22 
15 
13 
12 
25 
19 
16 
14 
21 
7 

17 
17 
23 
15 
15 
13 
27 
27 
17 
18 
24 
13 

5,452} 

5,012 

4,770 

4,622 

3,242 

2,773 

11,738 
8,509 

19,635 
6,737 

20,924 
2,654 

5,452 

5,023 

4,800 

4,622 

3,336 

2,926 

11,975 

13,190 

19,819 

25,868 

31,054 

19,511 

31,937 

6,656 

8,709 

23,533 

6,738 

5, 138 

45,497 

41,122 

184,556 

419,242 

422,673 

261,619 

0-44 
0-09 

March 

0-12 

April 

0-32 

May 

hme 

0-09 
0-07 

Julv 

0-62 

0-56 

Seotem  ber 

2-52 

October 

5-73 

November 

5-78 

December 

3-58 

Cumulative  totals 

197 

96,068 

1,457,420 

1-66 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

}  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condi- 
tion which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a 
cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than 
one  day's  duration  and  strikes  involving  les3  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless 
ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and 
these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of 
omissions  of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for 
a  short  period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  DECEMBER,  1946(0 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-    Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  December,  1946 


Mining — 
Metal  miners, 
British  Columbia 


Gold  and  copper  miners 
and  smelter  workers, 
Noranda,  P.Q. 

Manufacturing — 

Printing  and  Publishing — 
Compositors,  etc. 

Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products- 
Wood  products 
factory  workers, 
Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Service — 
Public  Administration — 
Ammunition  depot 
workers, 
Renous,  N.B. 


250 


(3)943 


70 


30 


124 


1,000 


20,000 


500 


500 


120 


Commenced  July  3;  for  increased  wages, 
reduced  hours  and  other  conditions;  ter- 
minated December  10;  IDI  Commissioner; 
compromise. 

Commenced  November  22;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  check- 
off, shift  differential,  etc;  unterminated. 


Commenced  May  30  ;in  sympathy  with  strike 
of  compositors  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  com- 
mencing November  8,  1945;  unterminated. 


Commenced  November  13;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
reduced  hours;  terminated  December  21; 
conciliation,  provincial;  compromise. 


Commenced  November  7;  for  the  same  wage 
rates  as  paid  at  Bedford  Basin,  Halifax; 
terminated  December  2;  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  an  IDI  Commissioner; 
indefinite. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  December,  1946 


Fishing  and  Trapping- 
Fishermen, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Manufacturing — 
Textiles,  Clothing,  etc- 
Textile  factory 
workers, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 


Construction — 
Buildings  and  Structures — 
Carpenters  and  labourers, 
Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 

Transportation— 

Electric  Railways  and   Local 
Bus  Lines — 

Bus  drivers  and  mechanics, 
Chatham,  Ont. 


Miscellaneous — 

Warehousemen  and 
truckers, 

Calgary,  Alta. 


500 


230 


76 


IS 


(4)  18 


1,000 


230 


300 


99 


Commenced  December  30;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  percentage  of 
proceeds  of  catch;  unterminated. 


Commenced    December    3;    protest    against 

proposed  operating  time,  pay  for  lunch 
periods,  etc.,  in  new  agreement  under 
negotiations;  terminated  December  4; 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 


Commenced  December  10;  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  December  14;  return  of 
workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 


Commenced    December 


for    increased 
overtime, 
);iyraeni  ior  suituuury   holidays  and   im- 
proved working  conditions;  unterminated. 


wages,    time   and    one-half    for 
payment  for  statutory   hoildaya  and   i 
nmvnrl    workinf  conditions:   111 


Commenced  December  13;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  union 
security,  etc;  terminated  December  19; 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 


(0  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned;    in  some  cases 
incomplete;    subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of 
termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  204  indirectly  affected;  (4)  16  indirectly  affected. 
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4,520,424  man-working  days.  In  1945  there 
were  197  strikes,  with  96,068  workers  involved 
and  a  time  loss  of  1,457,420  days. 

Of  the  10  strikes  recorded  for  December, 
1946,  three  were  settled  in  favour  of  the 
employer,  two  were  compromise  settlements 
and  one  was  indefinite  in  result,  work  being 
resumed  pending  final  settlement.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  four  strikes  were  recorded  as 
unterminated,  namely :  gold  and  copper  miners 
and  smelter  workers  at  Noranda,  P.Q.,  com- 
positors, etc.,  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  fisher- 


men in  Nova  Scotia,  and  bus  drivers  at  Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 
does  it  include  strikes  as  to  which  information 
has  been  received  indicating  that  employment 
conditions  are  no  longer  affected  but  which  the 
unions  concerned  have  not  declared  terminated. 
A  strike  of  bakery  workers  at  Halifax,  N.S., 
which  commenced  on  February  11,  1946,  has 
not  been  declared  terminated,  and  a  strike  of 
compositors,  etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  which 
began  on  November  8,  1945,  is  sti'll  continuing. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in 
the  March,  1946,  issue  in  the  review  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  various  countries  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Statistics  given  in 
the  annual  review  and  in  this  article  are  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  government  publi- 
cations of  the  various  countries  concerned. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning  in 
October,  1946,  was  203,  and  22  were  still  in 
progress  from  the  previous  month,  making  a 
total  of  225  during  the  month.  There  were 
68,200  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of 
285,000  working-days  was  caused. 


Of  the  203  stoppages  which  began  during 
October,  24  arose  out  of  demands  for  advance 
in  wages;  66  over  other  wage  questions;  seven 
on  questions  as  to  working  hours;  26  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  66  on  other 
questions  respecting  working  arrangements;  11 
were  over  questions  of  trade  union  principle; 
and  three  were  in  support  of  workers  involved 
in  other  disputes. 

India 

Revised  figures  for  June,  1946,  show  157 
work  stoppages,  involving  169,589  workers  with 
a  time  loss  of  872,931  man-days. 

Preliminary  statistics  for  July,  1946,  record 
168  work  stoppages  with  199,259  workers 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  997,268  man-days. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  November,  1946, 
show  310  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  450,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  4,750,000  man- 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  October,  1946. 
are  450  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  290,000 
workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  4,500,000  man-days. 


Prices 


Prices  in  Canada  and  United  States 


"P  RICE  control  in  the  United  States  was  dis- 
*-  rupted  at  the  end  of  June,  1946,  when  the 
wartime  powers  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration were  not  extended  by  Congress.  The 
final  relinquishment  of  control  occurred  on 
November  8  when  a  presidential  order  officially 
removed  ceilings  on  all  items  except  rents, 
sugar  and  rice.  What  has  happened  to  prices 
in  the  United  States  since  de-control  began? 
The  record  is  of  concern  in  Canada  for  two 
reasons:  as  an  indication  of  what  might  have 
happened  were  our  controls  non-existent,  and 
as  an  approximate  measure  of  how  much  more 
we  are  now  having  to  pay  for  our  large  volume 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  (now  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  400 
million  dollars  per  year). 

Until  June,  1946,  Canadian  and  United 
States  prices  ran  a  close  parallel.  The  cost-of- 
living  index  in  Canada  rose  24  per  cent  above 
pre-war,  while  the  United  States  cost-of-living 
index  rose  33  per  cent.  Foods  were  up  42  per 
cent  here,  46  per  cent  there;  clothing  24  per 
cent  here,  57  per  cent  there;  rent  13  per  cent 
here,  9  per  cent  there.  In  the  field  of  whole- 
sale prices,  the  Canadian  index  was  34  per  cent 
above  1939,  the  United  States  index  46  per 
cent  above  1939. 

Since  June,  1946,  however,  United  States 
prices  have  increased  rapidly,  while  Canadian 
prices  have  only  slightly  accelerated  their 
previous  rate  of  climb.  The  cost-of-living 
series  are  as  follows: 

June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Canada  ..  123-6  125-1  125-6  125-5  126-8  127-1 
U.S.A.    ..   133-3  141-2  144-1  145-9  148-4  151-7 

The  United  States  cost-of-living  index  rose 
14  per  cent  during  the  five  months  June  to 
November,  while  the  Canadian  index  rose  only 
3  per  cent.  Increases  from  June  to  November 
among  individual  groups  in  the  two  cost-of- 
living  series  were  as  follows: 


Canada  United  States 

Food    +3  p.c.  +29  p.c. 

Clothing    -f6  p.c.  +  7  p.c. 

Rent    +1  p.c.  _ 

Fuel  and  Elec.   ...  +1  p.c.  +  4  p.c. 
Homefurnishings 

and  Services    ...  +6  p.c.  -f  8  p.c. 

Increases  in  wholesale  price  groups  from 
June,  1946,  to  November,  1946,  were  as  follows: 

Canada  United 
States 

General   Index    2  21 

Farm   Products    l  19 

Textile  Products    0  19 

Metal  and  Metal  Products 1  4 

Building  Materials    4  8 

Chemical  and  Allied  Products  .     1  26 

Raw    Materials    3  20 

Semi-Manufactured    Articles    .  .     3  21 

Manufactured  Products   3  21 

The  point  of  the  two  comparisons  above  is 
that  while  wholesale  price  groups  moved  in  a 
parallel  manner  until  June,  1946,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  divergence  since  that 
date,  with  United  States'  prices  out-stripping 
their  approximate  counterparts  in  the  Cana- 
dian scene.  Canadian  food  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  imports  from  this  source,  so  that  pressure 
on  our  own  food  price  ceilings  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  is  not  excessive.  But  our  im- 
ports of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain industrial  raw  or  semi-processed  products 
of  iron,  coal,  cotton  and  petroleum,  are  very 
large.  The  increasing  cost  of  these  items 
places  additional  pressure  upon  our  own  price 
structure.  An  indirect  pressure  is  offered  by 
the  greater  disappearance  of  our  own  produce 
now  in  short  supply  that  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  high  prices  rather  than  in  Canada  at 
controlled  prices. 
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Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  December,  1946 

Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles,  and  Index  Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


THERE  was  no  change  in  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  cost-of-living  index 
between  November  1  and  December  2,  1946. 
It  remained  at  127-1.  Lower  prices  for  foods, 
down  0-2  to  146-4  due  to  decreases  in  eggs 
and  vegetables,  were  balanced  by  increases  in 
certain  other  groups.  Fuel  and  light  rose  0-6 
to  109-2  supported  by  gains  in  western  coal 
prices  while  clothing  advanced  0-1  to  131-2 
and  house  furnishings  and  services  0-2  to  129-4 
Two  groups  continued  unchanged,  miscel- 
laneous items  at  114-1  and  rentals  at  113-4. 
Over  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  5-8  per  cent  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
This  has  largely  reflected  an  average  gain  of 
9-0  per  cent  in  foods  followed  by  increases  of 
8-3  per  cent  for  house  furnishings  and  services 
and  7-1  per  cent  for  clothing. 

Cost   of  Living  in  Eight   Cities 

On  the  base  August,  1939  =  100  eight  regional 
city  cost-of-living  indexes  recorded  very  small 
changes    between    November    and    December, 


1946.  Saskatoon  and  Vancouver  went  0-3 
higher  to  128-2  and  126-6  respectively.  In- 
creases of  0-1  left  Halifax  at  125-1,  Winnipeg 
at  123-2  and  Edmonton  at  124-8.  Declines 
of  0-1  each  were  noted  for  Saint  John  at  125-1, 
Montreal  at  129-1  and  Toronto  at  125-0. 
Changes  in  food  and  clothing  prices  were 
mainly  responsible  for  movements  in  city 
indexes  although  housefurnishings  and  services 
indexes  registered  occasional  fluctuations  at 
certain  centres. 

Retail   Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cities  across  Canada  at  the 
date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation  of 
the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official  cost- 
of-living  index,  and  give  a  reasonably  complete 

(Continuel  on  Page  114) 
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COST   OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA,    WAR  AND   POST-WAR    COMPARISON 

BASE:  PRICES    IN    JULY,     1914    AND    AUGUST,    1939  -   100 
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TABLE  L-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month 

Adjusted 
to  base 

100-0  for 

August 

1939 

0 

n  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 



Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel    and 
Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)* 

1914 

79-7 
80-7 
87-0 
102-4 
115-6 
126-5 
145-4 
129-9 
120-4 
121-8 
119-9 
120-5 
121-7 
95-6 
96-2 
98-1 
101-2 
102-2 

100-8 
100-8 
103-5 
103-8 
101-5 

103-8 
104-6 
105-6 
107-0 
105-6 

108-3 
108-6 
111-9 
115-5 
115-8 
111-7 

115-4 
115-9 
117-9 
117-8 
117-0 

117-1 
117-6 
118-8 
119-3 
118-4 

119-0 
119-1 
119-0 
118-6 
118-9 

118-6 
118-7 
120-3 
119-7 
119-9 
120-1 
119-5 

119-9 
119-9 
120-1 
120-8 
122-0 
123-6 
125-1 
125-6 
125-5 
126-8 
127-1 
127-1 

92-2 
93-7 
103-9 
134-3 
154-2 
164-8 
189-5 
145-5 
123-3 
133-3 
130-8 
131-5 
134-7 
92-7 
94-6 
97-8 
103-2 
103-8 

99-3 
99-4 
106-3 
104-7 
100-6 

104-5 
104-8 
105-3 
106-1 
105-6 

109-7 
110-1 
116-6 
123-2 
123-8 
116-1 

122-3 

123-7 
130-3 
129-8 
127-2 

127-3 

128-7 
131-8 
132-9 
130-7 

131-5 
131-5 
132-0 
130-8 
131-3 

130-2 
131-0 
135-6 
133-3 
134-0 
134-3 
133-0 

132-8 
132-5 
133-1 
135-1 
137-7 
142-1 
144-2 
144-7 
143-2 
146-5 
146  0 
146-4 

72-1 
69-8 
70-6 
75-8 
80-0 
87-3 
100-1 
109-4 
114-0 
115-9 
114-5 
117-3 
119-7 
93-1 
940 
96-1 
99-7 
103-1 

103-8 
103-8 
104-4 
104-4 
103-8 

104-4 
104-4 
106-9 
107-7 
106-3 

107-7 
107-7 
109-7 
111-2 
111-2 
109-4 

111-2 
111-2 
111-3 
111-3 
111-3 

111-3 
111-3 
111-5 
111-9 
111-5 

111-9 
111-9 
111-9 
1120 
111-9 

112-0 
112-0 
112-1 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-1 

112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
113-4 
113-4 
113-4 

75-1 
73-8 
75-4 
83-8 
92-6 
100-7 
120-2 
128-1 
122-7 
116-8 
114-4 
113-2 
112-6 
102-1 
100-9 
101-5 
98-9 
97-7 

99-0 
98-9 
104-4 
105-4 
101-2 

105-5 
105-9 
107-9 
108-0 
107-1 

108-6 
108-9 
110-5 
112-1 
112-7 
110-3 

112-9 
112-9 
112-5 
112-8 
112-8 

112-8 
112-7 
113-4 
113-3 
112-9 

112-7 
113-0 
108-9 
108-7 
110-6 

109-1 
106-7 
106-5 
106-7 
106-6 
107-1 
107-0 

107-1 

107-1 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-3 
108-6 
109-2 

88-3 

96-4 

109-8 

129-1 

151-0 

173-6 

211-9 

172-0 

145-7 

139-1 

135-6 

135-5 

134-8 

97-1 

97-6 

99-3 

101-4 

100-9 

100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 

103-3 
107-8 
109-1 
113-5 
109-2 

113-7 
114-3 
1151 
119-6 
119-9 
116-1 

119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120-1 
120-0 

120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
121-1 
120-5 

121-1 
121-4 
121-5 
121-6 
121-5 

121-8 
121-8 
122-2 
122-4 
122-5 
122-5 
122-1 

122-6 
122-7 
123-1 
123-2 
123-7 
124-3 
126-4 
127-6 
129-6 
130-2 
131-1 
131-2 

69-6 

70-0 

74-1 

80-7 

90-3 

100-0 

109-3 

111-4 

111-4 

106-1 

105-1 

104-8 

105-0 

97-8 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1934 

1935 

95-4 
97-2 
101-5 
102-4 

100-9 
100-8 
101-0 
104-1 
101-4 

104-3 
106-1 
106-9 
109-7 
107-2 

110-8 
111-7 
113-0 
117-3 
117-9 
113-8 

118-0 
118-1 
117-9 
117-8 
117-9 

117-8 
117-8 
117-8 
118-2 
118-0 

118-4 
118-4 
118-3 
118-4 
118-4 

118-3 
118-5 
119-2 
119-4 
119-4 
119-5 
119-0 

119-5 
120-1 
120-4 
120-7 
1221 
122-4 
125-1 
127-0 
128-4 
128-8 
129-2 
129-4 

98-7 
99-1 
100-1 
101-2 

101-3 
101-3 
101-7 
102-0 
101-4 

101-8 
101-8 
102-2 
102-8 
102-3 

103-1 
102-9 
105-6 
106-5 
106-7 
105-1 

106-8 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 

107-5 
107-7 
108-2 
108-3 
108-0 

108-9 
109-0 
109-0 
108-9 
108-9 

109-2 
109-2 
109-4 
109-6 
109-6 
109-6 
109-4 

110-9 
110-9 
110-9 
111-0 
111-5 
1121 
113-7 
113-8 
113-9 
113-9 
1141 
114-1 

95-9 

1936 

98-1 

1937 

102-0 

1938 

102-8 

1939 

100  0 
100  0 
102-7 
103-0 
100-7 

103-0 
103-8 
104  8 
106  2 

104  8 

107-4 
1110 

114  9 

114-5 

115  0 
1170 

116  9 
11G-1 

116-7 
118  4 

118  1 
118-2 
118  1 

117  7 

118  0 

117-7 
117-8 

119  3 

118-8 

118  9 

119  1 

118  6 

118-9 
118-9 

119  1 
119-8 

121  0 

122  6 
124  1 
124  6 
124-5 
125-8 
126-1 
126-1 

100-0 

100-0 

October  2 

103-8 

104-3 

Year 

101-0 

1940 

104-2 

105-5 

July  2 

106-4 

108-4 

Year 

106-6 

1941 

110-4 

Aprill 

110-7 

July  2 

114-9 

120-1 

120-6 

Year 

114-9 

1942 

119-9 

120-6 

July  2 

123-9 

123-7 

Year 

122-4 

1943 

122-5 

Aprill 

123-2 

July  2 

125-1 

125-8 

Year 

124-5 

1944 

125-3 

Aprill 

125-4 

July  3     

125-6 

October  2 

124-9 

Year 

125-2 

1945 

124-6 

April  2 

1251 

July  3 

127-6 

126-5 

126-8 

127-0 

Year      

126-2 

1946 

126-3 

126-2 

126-7 

Aprill 

127-8 

May  1 

129-5 

132-1 

134-4 

135-1 

135-0 

136-9 

137-3 

December  2 

137-2 

t  Commodities  in  the  cost-of-living  excluding  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  II— DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT 
CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  DECEMBER,  1946 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Halifax 

125-1 
125-1 
129-1 
125-0 
123-2 
128-2 
124-8 
126-6 

151-3 
143-4 
154-6 
142-4 
144-5 
151-4 
149-6 
147-8 

105-7 
107-8 
108-8 
111-1 

106  0 
115-1 
105-0 

107  0 

107-9 
115-7 
109  7 
116-3 
113-6 
117-9 
105-3 
126-0 

132-0 
132-3 
130-8 
132-8 
124-4 
127-5 
131-4 
132-4 

122-0 
121-4 
128-5 
125-6 
123-0 
127-5 
125-5 
126-5 

113-9 

113-7 

111-2 

114-3 

111-9 

112-4 

112-7 

112-4 

TABLE    III— INDEX    NUMBERS    OF    STAPLE    FOOD    ITEMS. 

(Basis:  August,  1939=100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relations  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month. 


Commodities* 


Per 


Aug. 
1939 


Dec. 
1941 


May 

1945 


Aug. 
1945 


Nov. 
1945 


Feb. 

1946 


May 
1946 


Aug. 
1946 


Oct. 
1946 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Price 
Dec. 
1946 


Beef,  sirloin  steak 

Beef,  round  steak 

Beef,  rib  roast 

Beef,  shoulder 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless 

Lamb,  leg  roast 

Pork,  fresh  loins,  centre  cut 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on  . 

Lard,  pure 

Shortening,  vegetable 

Eggs,  grade  '  A",  large 

Milk 

Butter,  creamery,  prints 

Cheese,  Canadian,  mild 

Bread,  white 

Flour,  first  grade 

Rolled  oats,  bulk 

Corn  Hakes,  8  oz 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2J's 

Peas,  canned,  2's 

Corn,  canned,  2's 

Beans,  dry 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Prunes,  bulk 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk 

Oranges  

Lemons 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz 

Peaches,  20  oz 

Marmalade,  orange,  16  oz 

Corn  syrup,  2  lb 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sugar,  yellow 

Coffee 

Tea,  black,  J  lb 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

doz. 

It 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
pkg. 
tin 
tin 
tin 
lb. 

lb. 
151b. 

lb. 

lb. 
doz. 
doz. 

jar 
tin 
jar 
tin 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 

pkg. 


100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 


120' 
125 
125> 
132' 
136- 
139 


109-9 
125-3 
127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 

156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 

112-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5 
128-3 
129-4 

108-2 
89-9 
115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 

111-3 
101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 

141-6 
145-2 


154-1 
167-1 
173-9 
161-0 
168-3 
173-4 

150-4 
142-3 
142-3 
141-2 
157-0 
136-8 

137-2 
95-4 
145-4 
163-9 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
136-8 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

106-1 
143-9 
121-1 
109-3 
151-5 
141-2 

115-1 

104-1 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-4 
131-6 


131-4 
131-6 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-6 

153-2 
143-8 
142-9 
142-5 
159-6 
137-5 

180-9 
95-4 
146-9 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

126-5 
147-6 
120-2 
108-6 
153-9 
147-4 

115-1 
107-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 


154-8 
167-9 
175-2 
162-3 
168-3 
174-6 

152-8 
144-2 
143-9 
142-5 
160-5 
137-5 

144-1 
95-4 

148-7 
166-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
135-3 

134-7 
154-0 
130-7 
117-2 
147-8 
150-5 

115-7 
105-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 


155-6 
168-8 
176-1 
162-3 
169-0 
174-6 

152-8 
158-1 
159-7 
157-2 
172-8 
138-9 

143-1 
96-3 
164-1 
167-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
137-3 

155-1 
160-4 
136-8 
127-8 
153-9 
145-5 

122-4 
105-6 
131-1 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

132-0 
131-6 


163-1 
177-2 
185-7 
168-6 
173-5 
1740 

171-1 
162-6 
164-8 
162-4 
178-1 
140-3 

176-3 
114-7 
164-1 
168-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
139-6 
124-2 
133-6 
137-3 

153-1 
180-8 
142-1 
126-5 
151-9 
144-3 

132-1 
107-1 
132-6 
168-8 
132-3 
134-9 

132-8 
131-6 


163-8 

178-1 

186-1 

169 

173-5 

174-6 

157-7 
163-3 
164-3 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

178-9 
139-4 
164-8 
169-7 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
152-8 
128-3 
139-8 
139-2 

138-8 
134-1 
143-0 
125-2 
153-2 
141-5 

137-6 
119-8 
134-0 
175-8 
132-3 
134-9 

133-4 
131-6 


164-2 
177- 

186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
175-7 

156-7 

163-7 

165 

162-7 

178-1 

141-0 

179-9 
139-4 
164-8 
170-2 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
161-3 
130-0 
142-5 
154-9 

134-7 
128-0 
143-0 
125-8 
153-9 
145-2 

140-0 
123-9 
134-0 
176-9 
132-3 
134-9 

133-4 
131-6 


163-8 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
175-7 

156-0 
163-3 
165-4 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

175-1 
139-4 
164-8 
170-7 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
166-0 
130-8 
145-1 
162-7 

130-6 
126-8 
144-7 
125-2 
154-6 
149-5 

140-0 
125-4 
134-0 
178-7 
132-3 
134-9 

133-7 
131-6 


45-7 
42-1 
42-8 
26-9 
23-7 
29-7 

44-3 
44-4 
31-5 
51-9 
20-3 
20-3 

54-5 
15-2 
45-0 
35-5 


7-2 
9-2 
17-6 
15-7 
16-4 


6-4 
41-6 
16-5 
18-9 
45-3 
48-6 


45-2 
38-7 


Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  December  1946  prices. 
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TABLE  IV —RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS. 


Beef 

I 

o 

o 

=3 

2 

e 

> 

1 

s 

M 

JJ 

Pork 

-6 
8 

1 

C 

Hi 

© 

1 

<D   © 

Mm 

c  o, 

is 

©" 

1 

< 

©  c 
"S  ■ 

H 

■1 

a 

il 

a 
ft 

© 

a 

93 
U 
©     . 

Il 
a  ft 

CQ 

2 
1 
a 
.2 
•3 

03 

3 
as 

o 

is 

_c  ft 
O 

S 
2 
* 

•i 

CQ 

g 

E 

£  ft 

s 

M 

I 
h 

Locality 

f  • 

J4 

I1 

S  .a 

ftfc 

O   4) 

1 

cq 

0> 

c 
o 

Is 

0Q 

0 

u 

h 
ii 

"3 

«o3"u 

.  S3 

©   Q. 
TJ     . 

«? 

II 

Ii 

e° 

O 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I. 

1— Charlottetown 

45-5 

42-0 

38-7 

28-3 

44-1 

43-1 

34-2 

49 

7 

21- 

20-8 

57-6 

13-0 

47-0 

35-6 

7-3 

4-6 

6-1 

10-0 

Nota  Scotia— 

2— Halifax 

47-8 
49-0 
49-9 
48-3 

48-7 

44-3 
45-3 
44-8 
45-3 

44-7 

41-7 
44-7 
36-0 
43-6 

47-0 

27-4 
28-8 
29-9 

28-4 

28-5 

24-2 
24-3 
24-5 
26-0 

25-1 

24-3 
29-7 

46-5 
47-7 
46-1 
45-6 

46-8 

46-6 
47-1 
45-5 

46-6 

43-5 

31-9 
32-6 
34-4 
34-7 

30-7 

53 
53 

53 
53 

53 

1 
3 
6 

0 

3 

21  -r 

22v 

21-( 

21-" 

20-5 
J  20-5 

)20-0 
20-6 

r  19-9 

58-9 
58-2 
58-9 
58-6 

57-1 

15-0 
14-0 
16-0 
14-0 

14-0 

47-0 
47-1 
47-1 
46-8 

46-8 

36-6 
37-5 
37-7 
39-3 

34-7 

8-0 
7-3 

7-3 

6-7 

7-3 

4-5 
4-9 
4-6 
4-9 

4-8 

S-2 
71 

7-S 

7-f 

6-t 

10-0 

3 — New  Glasgow 

10-0 

4 — Sydney 

9-9 

5 — Truro 

9-9 

New  Brunswick— 

6— Fredericton 

9-5 

7 — Moncton 

47-2 
47-4 

45-7 

44-2 
44-9 

42-6 

46-4 
40-3 

42-7 

27-7 
27-1 

27-4 

25-1 
24-0 

22-5 

30-0 

47-0 
46-5 

45-9 
47-5 

43-7 

32-1 
32-4 

33  6 

54 
51 

54 

5 
3 

5 

20 -r 
20-' 

2K 

20-2 
'20-1 

58-3 
58-6 

58-5 

14-0 
150 

15-0 

47-0 
47-0 

45-0 

35-7 
34-6 

33-7 

8-0 
7-3 

6-7 

4-5 
4-2 

4-3 

7-1 
7-1 

10-0 

8 — Saint  John 

9-7 

Quebec— 

9 — Chicoutimi 

9-9 

10— Hull 

42-3 
44-2 
45-0 
41-5 

40-4 
41-2 

41-8 
37-3 

40-1 
43-8 
43-1 

38-8 

28-0 
26-0 
27-8 
26-8 

22-4 
24-2 
22-7 
22-0 

30-4 
29-4 
29-7 
32-3 

44-2 
44-1 
43-5 
41-7 

43-6 
42-6 
39-6 
41-2 
43-0 

31-8 

31-7 
31-8 
30-c 

52 

53 
50 
51 
55 

5 

3 

9 
0 
7 

19-' 
19-< 
20-1 

20- 
21-. 

'20-1 
»  19-8 

5  20-6 
1  19-0 
5  20-7 

57-3 
58-1 
56-4 
56-0 
55-3 

15-0 
15-5 
15-0 
14-0 
14-0 

44-2 
45-4 
45-6 
45-0 
45-0 

32-3 
35-2 
35-0 
33-4 
36-0 

5-3 
6-0 
5-5 
5-3 
5-3 

3-8 
3-8 
3-6 

4-1 
4-1 

7-f 

:■: 

8-C 

s-c 

8-C 

9-4 

11 — Montreal 

9-2 

12 — Quebec 

9-5 

13— St.  Hyacinth* 

9-8 

14— St.  Johna 

9-7 

16 — Sherbrooke 

45-7 

41-4 

41-4 

27-8 

22-8 

33-9 

46-5 

42-1 

30-1 

50 

3 

20- 

5  20-0 

56-7 

15-0 

44-4 

35-8 

6-0 

4-2 

:■{ 

9-7 

16 — Sorel 

43-7 
39-0 

39-6 
38-1 

42-0 

26-7 
28-3 

23-4 
20-9 

39-6 
39-4 

30-1 
29-1 

52 
45 

0 

0 

21- 

120-3 
19-7 

55-7 

56-0 

14-0 
14-0 

45-3 
44-6 

32-7 
34-3 

5-3 
5-3 

4-1 
4-0 

7-S 

10-0 

17— Thetford  Mines 

9-6 

18— Three  Rivera 

43-1 

40-3 

38-9 

28-7 

24-0 

30-7 

41-0 

39-1 

30-J 

53 

7 

20- 

3  19-8 

56-9 

15-0 

45-0 

34-8 

6-0 

3-9 

7-i 

9-6 

Ontario— 

19— Belleville 

47-0 

42-6 

44-2 

26-6 

24-0 

27-7 

44-5 

46-2 

31-4 

52 

6 

20- 

319-7 

52-3 

15-0 

45-4 

33-7 

6-7 

4-2 

7( 

8-6 

20— Brantford 

47-3 

43-9 

44-1 

27-7 

23-8 

30-8 

45-0 

45-7 

31-4 

52 

7 

20- 

J  20-0 

50-5 

15-0 

45-4 

35-2 

6-7 

4-2 

7-4 

9-1 

21— Brockville 

48-4 

44-4 

46-3 

27-7 

23-9 

45-7 

43-1 

30-' 

54 

2 

20- 

5  19-3 

51-3 

15-0 

44-3 

33-8 

6-3 

4-0 

7-1 

8-8 

22— Chatham 

46-0 

42-1 

43-2 

26-7 

25-4 

32-3 

44-5 

46-3 

33-2 

52 

1 

20- 

\  19-9 

47-7 

15-0 

45-0 

5-3 

4-1 

6-- 

8-7 

23— Cornwall 

47-5 

44-5 

45-6 

28-0 

27-1 

45-3 

45-1 

32-f 

51 

9 

20- 

3  19-6 

52-6 

15-0 

45-1 

33-3 

6-0 

3-9 

:•: 

9-1 

24— Fort  William 

44-9 

41-6 

43-8 

25-6 

24-1 

29-3 

45-8 

50 

3 

19- 

3  19-5 

55-8 

16-0 

44-8 

6-0 

3-9 

6-i 

8-7 

25— Gait 

46-3 

42-4 

43-2 

26-6 

23-5 

29-7 

44-0 

46-0 

54 

1 

20- 

•  19-8 

52-8 

15-0 

45-1 

36-7 

6-7 

4-0 

7-S 

8-9 

26— Guelph 

46-8 

43-5 

43-6 

27-7 

24-7 

33-2 

45-0 

46-1 

32-e 

51 

8 

20- 

3  19-8 

51-1 

15-0 

45-5 

37-5 

6-0 

4-1 

7-J 

8-7 

27— Hamilton 

46-0 

42-9 

44-4 

27-3 

24-2 

30-2 

44-8 

46-1 

31-C 

52 

8 

20- 

\  19-3 

53-4 

16-0 

45-6 

36-0 

6-0 

4-2 

7-4 

8-8 

28— Kingston 

47-3 

42-6 

45-2 

27-6 

24-0 

45-1 

44-9 

31-( 

52 

0 

20 

I  19-3 

54-8 

15-0 

44-6 

34-8 

6-0 

4-3 

7-1 

9-1 

29— Kitchener 

45-2 

42-5 

44-5 

26-9 

23-9 

30-5 

44-8 

45-4 

ai-i 

52 

5 

20- 

3  20-2 

50-4 

15-0 

45-3 

35-2 

6-7 

4-0 

7-4 

8-9 

30 — London 

46-5 

43-1 

44-1 

27-4 

24-1 

31-7 

44-8 

45-S 

30-f 

51 

8 

20  < 

5  19-8 

51-8 

15-0 

45-4 

34-7 

6-0 

4-0 

71 

8-8 

31— Niagara  Falls 

46-2 

42-3 

44-4 

26-7 

23-2 

44-7 

44-6 

31-S 

52 

6 

20- 

3  19-7 

55-8 

15-5 

45-2 

6-0 

4-1 

6-i 

8-9 

32— North  Bay 

45-0 

42-1 

44-3 

26-6 

24-7 

31-0 

45-1 

45-8 

29-' 

52 

6 

21- 

)  19-7 

57-7 

16-0 

45-5 

6-7 

4-2 

8-1 

9-7 

33— Oahawa 

45-7 

43-3 

45-6 

27-4 

23-5 

43-7 

46-2 

30-J 

52 

3 

20- 

1  19-6 

53-2 

15-0 

45-7 

35-7 

6-0 

4-0 

7-1 

9-0 

34— Ottawa 

46-3 

43-0 

44-3 

26-9 

23-9 

30-2 

45-7 

44-9 

31-4 

53 

6 

20- 

3  19-4 

56-5 

15-0 

44-6 

33-2 

6-7 

3-8 

7-1 

8-9 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  december,  1946 
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v 

Canned 
egetables 

•3 

I* 

I-* 

m 

| 
M 

o 

8  . 

li 

o 

II 

Pi 

J4 

1 

£ 

CO 

Is 

e 
B 

1! 

IS 

o 

§ 

i! 
is 

h5 

S  03 
03  O 

IS 

IS 

a  9 

be 

©  • 
■S3 

h 

a*! 

o 

Sugar 

a 

3 

-3 

e 

a  . 

9    M 

ia  §5 
o  a 
O 

h 

is 

as 

03— < 

«l 

Coal 

-o 
a 
-u    . 

IS 

o 

as 

II 
il 

aj  cn 

J* 

.3 
8  - 

■-     N 

o  o 

-Co 

fi 

u 

§s 

o 

3* 

S 

1* 

.IS. 
pq 

Rent  (a) 

eta. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

s 

1 

$ 

17-9 

16-3 

16-9 

8-7 

7-2 

33-0 

16-8 

20-8 

49-8 

65-4 

46-4 

25-8 

40-1 

32-2 

8-6 

8-1 

54-9 

38-0 

11-90 

24 -00-28 -00(b)  1 

18-3 

15-6 

16-8 

9-2 

6-1 

37-1 

16-6 

18-0 

49-4 

56-8 

25-0 

39-9 

34-0 

8-6 

8-5 

50-3 

38-0 

12-63 

27-50-31-50        2 

18-8 

15-0 

17-5 

8-3 

6-6 

42-9 

17-4 

191 

45-3 

54-2 

25-0 

38-6 

33-1 

8-3 

8-3 

53-9 

38-0 

16-00-20-00        3 

18-2 

16-4 

16-8 

9-0 

6-2 

38-7 

17-8 

19-4 

51-8 

58-9 

46-6 

25-1 

39-1 

32-7 

8-6 

8-6 

50-5 

37-8 

7-08 

18-00-2200(b)    4 

18-5 

16-0 

17-2 

8-8 

5-6 

39-0 

18-9 

19-0 

47-3 

60-5 

25-6 

38-4 

34-3 

8-7 

8-7 

51-6 

38-0 

11-75 

26-50-30-50        5 

17-9 

16-4 

17-3 

8-4 

6-4 

41-5 

17-3 

21*1 

45-9 

57-3 

24-5 

39-9 

33-0 

8-5 

8-3 

51-4 

37-9 

12-41 

21 -00-25 -00(b)  6 

18-4 

15-9 

8-6 

6-9 

38-8 

17-2 

19-7 

46-4 

56-8 

24-4 

39-0 

34-1 

9-0 

8-9 

51-0 

38-0 

12-28 

26 -00-30 -00(b)  7 

17-7 

15-7 

15-9 

8-6 

6-1 

36-5 

16-7 

19-3 

51-4 

55-8 

45-7 

25-0 

38-4 

33-9 

8-5 

8-3 

48-6 

38-0 

130-3 

20 -50-24 -50(b)  8 

16-3 

15-1 
14-6 

15-7 
16-2 

8-2 
8-3 

8-3 
6-9 

42-4 
41-0 

15-7 
15-1 

17-5 

42-7 
40-0 

55-0 
45-9 

45-0 
42-0 

40-0 
35-8 

33-3 
30-6 

8-6 
8-3 

8-2 
8-1 

53-7 
45-7 

40-0 
3S-9 

18-00 
16-75 

..  9 

16-9 

15-50-19-50      10 

16-2 

14-7 

15-1 

8-7 

6-8 

38-4 

15-6 

19-4 

42-4 

44-3 

44-0 

25-3 

36-0 

30-9 

8-0 

8-0 

46-8 

39-5 

16-75 

23 -00-27 -00(b)  11 

17-4 

15-6 

16-1 

9-2 

7-2 

37-9 

15-8 

19-3 

47-1 

51-9 

45-0 

25-0 

38-0 

32-3 

8-1 

7-9 

44-3 

40-0 

16-00 

27 -50-31 -50(b) 12 

15-2 

151 

15-4 

8-9 

7-8 

43-7 

16-3 

18-5 

44-7 

45-8 

46-4 

23-4 

37-1 

32-3 

8-0 

7-9 

43-3 

40-1 

15-75 

16 -00-20 -00(b) 13 

16-3 

15-5 
14-9 

15-7 
16-3 

8-2 

8-7 

8-4 
7-2 

44-3 
40-7 

15-7 
16-0 

19-3 

49-9 
43-1 

47-2 
46-4 

44-0 
46-0 

25-4 

38-5 
39-2 

31-7 
33-4 

8-0 
8-0 

7-9 
8-0 

42-3 
41-6 

39-7 
39-5 

15-50 

17-50 

14 

17-3 

20-00-24-00 (b)15 

16-5 

14-8 
150 

15-7 
16-1 

18-7 

8-8 

7-2 

7-7 

45-6 
40-0 

16-3 
17-9 

19-2 
19-0 

49-3 
49-2 

49-5 
50-5 

45-0 
45-7 

26-5 
25-7 

38-5 
38-5 

31-8 
32-6 

7-9 
8-1 

7-7 
7-6 

48-7 
48-0 

39-4 
39-5 

16-25 
19-00 

16 

17-6 

1400-1800(b)     17 

16-8 

14-9 

15-5 

8-7 

7-8 

39-8 

16-9 

20-4 

45-7 

47-5 

43-3 

37-8 

8-4 

8-0 

48-2 

39-9 

16-00 

20 -00-24 -00(b) 18 

15-9 

14-8 

15-6 

6-7 

6-1 

40-4 

16-4 

18-4 

47-4 

46-0 

24-4 

35-6 

31-2 

8-4 

8-3 

4-49 

39-0 

16-00 

19 

16-5 

15-5 

16-0 

8-6 

6-6 

39-0 

18-4 

42-6 

41-2 

39-5 

24-7 

34-5 

29-6 

8-3 

8-3 

45-6 

39-2 

16-00 

22-00-25-00      20 

16-9 

14-9 

15-8 

7-8 

6-9 

41-4 

16-7 

18-7 

43-7 

47-3 

25-5 

36-1 

30-0 

8-3 

8-1 

45-5 

38-4 

16-00 

20-00-2400        12 

16-9 

15-7 

16-2 

7-8 

6-4 

40-0 

42-8 

43-0 

43-3 

25-4 

34-3 

30-4 

8-6 

8-6 

43-2 

28-1 

16-00 

21-50-25-50      22 

17-4 

16-5 

16-2 

7-9 

6-6 

42-7 

15-0 

43-0 

43-4 

35-7 

31-0 

8-1 

8-1 

45-6 

38-6 

16-50 

23 -00-27 -00(b) 23 

16-8 

15-2 

15-8 

6-8 

6-2 

41-4 

16-2 

44-9 

49-7 

45-8 

24-2 

40-0 

28-0 

8-6 

8-6 

42-1 

38-1 

16-80 

25-50-29-50      24 

17-3 

15-4 

15-5 

8-2 

6-2 

36-4 

16-8 

17-7 

42-5 

45-9 

44-7 

24-4 

33-6 

29-2 

8-5 

8-3 

44-6 

39-6 

16-00 

22-00-26-00      25 

18-0 

16-0 

16-2 

7-3 

6-2 

37-6 

16-8 

18-7 

39-0 

42-4 

42-0 

24-6 

34-6 

30-2 

8-5 

8-4 

43-7 

38-6 

16-00 

22-50-26-50      26 

17-1 

15-0 

15-6 

7-8 

6-3 

39-9 

17-1 

18-0 

46-2 

42-4 

43-0 

24-1 

34-3 

30-2 

8-1 

8-1 

43-4 

39-4 

15-50 

26-50-30-50      27 

16-6 

15-1 

15-7 

7-9 

6-7 

43-6 

18-0 

18-7 

43-1 

45-9 

43-3 

25-0 

35-9 

29-3 

8-1 

8-0 

13-9 

38-8 

16-00 

29-50-33-50      28 

16-8 

15-5 

15-2 

7-5 

6-6 

38-0 

16-3 

18-8 

43-7 

45-9 

42-1 

24-5 

34-9 

30-3 

8-6 

8-4 

42-4 

39-4 

16-00 

27-50-31-50      29 

17-3 

15-4 

16-2 

7-5 

6-1 

39-5 

18-0 

17-9 

42-4 

43-5 

42-8 

25-3 

34-3 

29-1 

8-6 

8-4 

44-2 

39-2 

16-50 

27-00-31-00      30 

17-3 

14-9 
16-1 

15-3 
16-4 

7-2 
7-9 

5-1 
5-3 

38-1 
43-6 

41-3 
40-3 

43-8 
51-5 

24-2 
25-3 

35-8 
36-9 

29-3 

8-5 
9-0 

8-6 
8-9 

44-3 
50-5 

39-5 
39-5 

14-63 
17-25 

25-00-29-00      31 

17-9 

16-5 

23-00-27-00      32 

16-9 

15-2 

15-6 

8-1 

5-1 

36-1 

18-3 

44-0 

42-7 

24-6 

36-0 

29-4 

8-5 

8-2 

46-5 

39-5 

16-00 

26-00-300-00    33 

16-9 

15-2 

16-6 

8-3 

7-0 

40-3 

18-3 

19-3 

47-4 

48-1 

45-0 

23-6 

37-8 

31-0 

8-3 

8-1 

44-0 

39-0 

16-75 

..     31-50-35-50  34 
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TABLE  IV— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 
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i 
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1* 
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i. 

if 

02 

1 

■6 

3 

1 

of 
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I 

+»■ 

h 

s 

i 

©T 

PQ 

(c) 

1 

"© 

a 
o 
X 

%2 

S  ft 

n 

a 
o 
X 

1 

c 

■§•=' 

si 

> 

(c) 

Si 

§-l 
jg 

XI& 

Si 

(c) 

xi 

|J 

ote 
-a  0 

mX 

x  0 

.1 

A 

E° 
0 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts 

eta. 

cts. 

cts. 

eta. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

35 — Owen  Sound 

45-1 
47-9 
46-0 
46-1 
46-5 
47-2 
46-6 
44-4 
45-2 

42-6 
44-1 
42-1 
42-5 
42-9 
43-8 
42-6 
41-8 
41-3 

44-0 

26-7 
27-7 
26-0 
27-6 
27-2 
28-6 
27-6 
27-2 
26-7 

23-4 
24-8 
23-8 
24-1 
24-0 
24-7 
24-5 
24-0 
24-2 

44-3 
44-5 
44-6 
44-7 
44-7 
43-8 
43-3 
45-0 
43-4 

46-1 
45-2 
46-2 
46-6 
45-5 
46-0 
43-6 
45-6 
43-9 

31-3 
31-0 
32-5 
31-7 
32-9 
31-6 
32-0 
30-4 
33-8 

53-2 
51-8 
53-4 
51-6 
51-7 
51-4 
50-2 
52-1 
50-3 

20-5 
20-5 
19-4 
20-8 
20-9 
20-6 
20-1 
20-6 
20-8 

20-0 
19-4 
19-4 
19-4 
20-2 
20-6 
19-4 
20-7 
20-2 

49-3 
52-5 
56-3 
55-1 
50-6 
52-6 
57-6 
49-9 
57-8 

15-0 
15-0 
16-0 
15-5 
15-0 
15-0 
16-0 
15-0 
16-0 

45-3 
45-3 
45-0 
45-7 
45-6 
45-7 
44-8 
45-4 
44-5 

35-8 
35-6 
34-5 
36-5 
34-7 
35-5 
34-7 
36-6 
35-2 

6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
5-3 
6-7 

4-2 
4-3 
4-1 
4-1 
4-2 
4-0 
4-0 
3-9 
4-1 

6-7 
7-6 
6-3 
7-1 
7-3 
7-1 
7-3 
7-6 
7-5 

9-1 

45 
43 
43 
43 

43 
43 

43 
41 

2 
3 
5 
8 
9 
3 
2 
7 

32 
29 
30 
30 

2s 

0 
0 

4 
6 

4 

8-5 

37— Port  Arthur 

8-9 

38— St.  Catharines 

8-9 

39— St.  Thomas 

9-2 

9-1 

41— Sault  Ste.  Marie 

8-7 

42— Stratford 

9-1 

43— Sudbury 

8-9 

47-0 
46-9 
45-4 
46-0 
46-7 

44-2 

42-6 
43-3 
42-2 
42-2 
43-7 

40-0 

44 
46 
43 
41 
43 

41 

5 
3 
1 
3 

7 

5 

27-3 
28-0 
26-5 
27-0 
29-0 

25-2 

24-0 
23-7 
23-6 
24-1 
25-2 

23-4 

29 

30 
29 
32 

4 
5 
6 
3 

43-7 
44-5 
44-0 

44-6 

45-5 
46-9 
44-3 
46-7 
45-3 

44-6 

31-1 

31-7 
32-2 
32-5 

31-4 

51-6 
52-7 
51-8 
51-6 
50-7 

51-4 

20-8 
20-2 
20-9 
20-5 
20-5 

19-1 

20-1 
19-3 
20-2 
19-7 
19-7 

21-3 

58-5 
54-G 
54-1 
52-9 
51-4 

53-3 

17-0 
16-0 
16-0 
16-0 
15-0 

13-0 

44-8 
45-3 
45-4 
45-0 
45-0 

42-7 

34-6 
38-0 
37-0 
36-3 
36-3 

34-7 

6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-0 
6-0 

7-1 

4-2 
4-2 
4-1 
4-1 
3-8 

3-8 

7-7 
7-2 
7-2 
7-2 
7-0 

5-4 

9-5 

45— Toronto 

8-7 

46— Welland 

8-9 

8-8 

48— Woodstock 

8-8 

Manitoba— 
49 — Brandon 

43-3 

9-0 

60— Winnipeg 

44-3 

39-6 

36 

5 

24-7 

22-2 

27 

8 

42-4 

43-6 

31-4 

49-4 

18-7 

19-8 

54-8 

14-0 

42-4 

35-0 

8-0 

3-6 

6-5 

8-7 

Saskatchewan— 

51— Moose  Jaw 

41-8 

37-7 

38 

6 

24-0 

21-0 

41-8 

39-4 

28-7 

50-0 

18-4 

21-9 

150 

42-4 

7-2 

3-8 

6-5 

8-7 

52— Prince  Albert 

40-3 

37-8 

23-6 

27 

0 

40-5 

49-2 

18-8 

22-1 

53-7 

14-0 

43-3 

6-0 

4-1 

6-3 

8-5 

53— Regina 

42-7 

39-3 

39 

7 

24-1 

21-7 

27 

7 

42-8 

41-0 

28-1 

50-0 

19-0 

22-3 

53-9 

14-0 

42-4 

6-8 

3-8 

5-6 

91 

54 — Saskatoon 

43-3 

39-5 

39 

0 

24-5 

21-5 

28 

0 

40-5 

41-7 

28-7 

49-4 

18-5 

21-2 

52-9 

14-0 

42-3 

7-2 

3-7 

61 

8-9 

Alberta— 

65— Calgary 

44-9 

40-4 

40 

2 

24-9 

22-1 

27 

5 

41-8 

51-1 

18-6 

20-7 

53-1 

14-0 

43-0 

36-5 

7-2 

3-8 

5-7 

8-7 

56 — Drumheller 

43-0 
44-7 

39-6 
39-7 

38 

4(1 

7 
4 

24-2 
24-0 

21-4 
22-8 

41-0 
41-3 

29-7 
26-7 

51-1 
50-4 

19-5 
18-9 

22-3 
21-5 

520 
51-5 

14-0 
14-0 

44-3 
43-1 

36-4 

8-0 
7-2 

4-3 
3-8 

7-6 
6-3 

90 

67 — Edmonton 

20 

2 

40-4 

8-7 

68— Lethbridge 

44-8 

39-8 

38 

2 

24-4 

22-0 

27 

3 

41-5 

44-3 

29-0 

49-1 

19-2 

22-2 

54-0 

14-0 

43-0 

8-0 

3-9 

6-1 

8-7 

British  Columbia— 

59 — Nanaimo 

49-2 

43-9 

46 

8 

27-6 

24-6 

43-7 

52-5 

52-0 

16-0 

450 

9-0 

4-3 

7-3 

9-6 

60 — New  Westminster 

46-9 

42-3 

12 

3 

26-0 

23-8 

29 

5 

43-6 

446- 

32-0 

52-0 

20-4 

20-5 

49-5 

14-0 

44-8 

8-5 

4-1 

7-4 

9-2 

61— Prince  Rupert 

46-7 

43-0 

15 

5 

26-0 

45-5 

53-0 

20-7 

22-0 

57-0 

19-0 

45-0 

10-0 

4-9 

8-3 

9-7 

62— Trail 

46-5 

42-2 

44 

6 

25-8 

24-5 

29 

0 

45-0 

52-8 

20-2 

22-8 

56-3 

17-0 

45-2 

9-0 

4-0 

7-2 

9-3 

63— Vancouver 

47-8 

43-3 

44 

1 

27-1 

24-4 

28 

7 

44-0 

46-1 

32-9 

52-6 

20-5 

20-3 

49-4 

14-0 

44-7 

36-0 

9-6 

4-1 

7-0 

8-9 

64 — Victoria 

47-3 

43-4 

44 

8 

26-8 

24-0 

29 

3 

45-0 

46-5 

33-1 

53-5 

21-1 

20-9 

53-8 

15-0 

44-8 

38-4 

9-0 

4.3 

7-3 

90 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  december,  1946 
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cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

S 

S 

17-2 

15-3 

16-0 

8-3 

54 

7 

38-7 

17-4 

18-2 

47 

4 

47-3 

24 

2 

35 

3 

31-2 

8-6 

8 

5 

47-8 

39-2 

16-50 

16-00-200-00 

35 

16-7 

14-7 

15-8 

7-7 

5 

6 

38-9 

16-3 

18-4 

47 

3 

43-4 

43-2 

24 

9 

35 

4 

30-9 

8-7 

8 

6 

43-1 

39-1 

16-75 

24-00-28-00 

36 

17-5 

15-8 

16-5 

7-5 

6 

5 

43-8 

16-5 

44 

8 

50-6 

46-6 

25 

5 

39 

6 

29-1 

8-6 

8 

5 

42-6 

38-4 

16-80 

23-00-2700 

37 

16-8 

15-0 

15-6 

7-7 

5 

7 

39-0 

40 

9 

43-8 

45-4 

24 

5 

33 

9 

30-8 

8-4 

8 

3 

43-4 

39-3 

15-75 

27-00-31-00 

38 

17-3 

15-7 

16-3 

7-5 

6 

4 

37-5 

47 

8 

47-4 

24 

9 

37 

8 

29-8 

8-7 

8 

0 

47-0 

40-0 

16-00 

21-00-25-00 

39 

17-2 

16-4 
15-4 

16-7 
16-4 

8-1 
7-3 

7 
5 

0 
8 

44-9 
43-6 

16-8 
15-5 

45 

42 

5 

7 

44-0 
46-9 

25 
25 

2 
2 

35 
30 

6 
4 

30-5 

30-0 

8-8 
8-5 

8 
8 

7 
5 

45-6 
42-0 

39-2 
39-0 

16-50 
17-00 

40 

17-6 

23-00-27-00 

41 

17-1 

15-9 

16-9 

7-6 

6 

1 

39-2 

17-3 

18-5 

44 

6 

45-8 

43-0 

24 

6 

34 

6 

31-5 

8-8 

8 

6 

45-7 

38-7 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

42 

18-1 

15-9 

17-2 

8-1 

6 

1 

38-1 

15-8 

19-7 

43 

3 

49-5 

45-3 

24 

9 

30 

8 

30-9 

8-8 

8 

5 

44-9 

38-6 

17-75 

28-50-32-50 

43 

17-9 

16-1 

16-9 

7-3 

5 

9 

45-8 

16-9 

18-3 

48 

6 

50-4 

48-0 

25 

4 

37 

4 

33-4 

8-8 

8 

8 

43-5 

39-1 

19-50 

27-50-31-50 

44 

16-7 

15-2 

15-5 

7-6 

4 

9 

39-0 

17-4 

18-7 

42 

5 

42-2 

43-3 

24 

2 

35 

2 

30-2 

8-2 

8 

0 

45-1 

38-7 

15-50 

32-50-36-50 

45 

16-7 

14-7 
15-7 

14-9 
16-2 

6-7 

7-7 

5 
5 

3 
7 

38-3 
40-7 

16-4 

18-0 
18-4 

40 
42 

9 

7 

43-5 
42-5 

23 
24 

3 

7 

24 
34 

0 
1 

28-9 
29-0 

8-3 
8-2 

8 
8 

3 

0 

41-7 
43-5 

39-2 
38-7 

15-50 
16-00 

46 

16-8 

25-00-29-00 

47 

16-6 

15-6 

16-3 

7-4 

6 

0 

36-3 

17-7 

40 

8 

42-9 

24 

8 

34 

5 

29-5 

8-6 

8 

5 

45-3 

39-2 

16-00 



22-50-26-50 

48 

18-7 

17-3 

17-3 

7-9 

5 

8 

38-3 

16-3 

18-8 

46 

3 

49-4 

49-0 

20 

1 

39 

9 

28-9 

9-2 

9 

0 

45-9 

38-0 

9-30 

21-50-25-50 

49 

18-7 

16-9 

17-8 

9-1 

6 

6 

43-5 

15-9 

18-1 

42 

9 

47-5 

48-3 

25 

8 

37 

5 

28-4 

9-0 

9 

0 

37-7 

37-8 

14-20 

26-50-30-50 

50 

19-7 

15-6 

17-0 

9-0 

6 

1 

43-5 

45 

6 

47-6 

25 

5 

30 

8 

29-8 

9-7 

9 

7 

44-0 

37-8 

11-40 

22-50-26-50 

51 

18-3 

16-3 

17-6 

7-7 

7 

6 

48-5 

17-2 

20-3 

49 

0 

53-3 

43-0 

24 

1 

38 

4 

30-4 

9-9 

9 

6 

42-9 

38-4 

11-60 

19-50-23-50 

52 

19-9 

16-4 

17-2 

9-1 

6 

3 

41-0 

16-0 

20-0 

50 

2 

43-7 

43-8 

25 

7 

37 

7 

30-3 

9-4 

9 

7 

44-0 

38-1 

12-60 

28-50-32-50 

5a 

21-0 

17-3 

17-8 

9-4 

6 

9 

45-0 

16-9 

20-2 

47 

2 

58-6 

47-1 

24 

1 

30 

9 

29-9 

9-7 

9 

9 

45-3 

37-9 

11-20 

22-50.26-50 

54 

19-0 

15-8 

16-5 

9-9 

6 

2 

47-2 

16-6 

19-6 

4G 

2 

55-1 

47-9 

24 

9 

34 

7 

29-8 

9-0 

9 

5 

42-3 

37-7 

9-60 

26-00-30-00 

55 

19-6 

16-6 
15-7 

17-2 
16-6 

9-7 
9-5 

6 

6 

3 
9 

50-7 
41-5 

16-3 
16-5 

21-1 
19-0 

43 

48 

4 
1 

54-8 
46-1 

48-5 
53-9 

24 
23 

0 

2 

37 
20 

2 
0 

31- 4 
28-4 

9-6 
9-2 

9 
9 

7 
5 

42-7 
43-6 

38-0. 
37-5 

21 -00-25  00 
25-50-29-50 

56 

18-4 

6-80 

57 

19-4 

15-3 

15-7 

9-1 

6 

0 

40-3 

15-8 

40 

9 

54-7 

23 

8 

34 

2 

29-4 

9-2 

9 

3 

43-8 

37-6 

6-50 

22-00-26-00 

58 

18-7 

16-3 
15-9 

16-7 
17-3 

9-3 
9-5 

6 
6 

4 

5 

49-5 
45-7 

18-5 

42 
44 

3 

7 

43-0 
44-0 

56-3 

24 

23 

6 
7 

32 
33 

2 
4 

27-6 
28-2 

8-9 
8-0 

8 

7 

9 

9 

41-6 
37-6 

38-4 
37-9 

17-00-21-00 
20-50-24-50 

50 

18-0 

14-70 

60 

19-7 

17-1 

18-9 

9-6 

7 

0 

57-9 

18-8 

51 

3 

51-8 

51-6 

24 

2 

34 

7 

29-5 

8-9 

8 

7 

44-1 

38-3 

15-50 

20-00-24-00 

61 

16-5 

17-6 

10-8 

6 

7 

51-6 

13-9 

19-0 

44 

3 

60-7 

59-0 

23 

4 

34 

5 

28-9 

8-9 

8 

S 

40-5 

37-7 

13-00 

23-00-27-00 

62 

18-1 

15-4 

16-8 

9-7 

6 

4 

48-4 

14-6 

17-4 

46 

4 

44-8 

52-7 

23 

8 

31 

6 

27-1 

8-0 

8 

1 

40-1 

37-8 

14-70 

25-00-29-00 

63 

18-0 

16-1 

16-5 

9-0 

6 

4 

48-1 

14-3 

18-0 

44 

7 

45-6 

49-0 

23 

0 

32 

5 

26-8 

8-9 

8 

4 

4-45 

38-3 

14-95 

21-00-25-00 

64 

(a)  The  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rents  collected  in  the  1941  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rents  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  are  for  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rents  hare 
been  shown  where  this  type  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses,     (c)  Revised. 
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picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada  as  used 
in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this  particular 
group.  They  are  the  averages  of  prices  of 
goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  independent 
stores.  They  do  not  include  prices  from  chain 
stores.  As  the  movement  of  chain  store  prices 
agrees  closely  with  the  movement  of  indepen- 
dent store  prices  it  was  considered  that  the 
extra  work  and  cost  involved  in  compiling  and 
printing  a  separate  table  for  chain  store  prices 
were  not  warranted,  although  chain  store  prices 
are  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index.  Quota- 
tions are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
sent single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rents 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjsuted  in 
accordance  with  the  change  indicated  by 
these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
ties at  August,  1939,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the   percentage    changes   in   prices  since   that 


date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
excluding  rents  and  services.  This  index  is 
now  being  included  in  Table  I. 

Explanatory  Note  as   to   Cost-of-Living   Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2;800  m  1938.  The  average  expendi- 
ture was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows:  food 
(31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per  cent), 
$269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent),  $90.59; 
clothing  (11-7  per  cent),  $165.80;  home- 
furnishings  (8-9  per  cent),  $125.70;  miscel- 
laneous (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 

The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1-7  per  cent). 
$23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent),  $79.30; 
recreation  (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life  insur- 
ance (5-2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other  expendi- 
ture not  directly  represented  in  the  index 
brought  the  total  family  living  expenditure  to 
$1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1.  1941  (L.G.. 
1941,  page  1371).  The  order  provided  that 
no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11.  1941. 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  under  the  title  Price 
Control  in   Canada. 


Wholesale  Prices,  November,  1946 


The  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  rose 
a  further  0-6  points  to  111-4  between  October 
and  November,  supported  by  increases  in  a 
wide  variety  of  commodities.  Six  groups  were 
higher,  led  by  a  gain  of  2-6  points  to  140-9 
for  the  wood,  wood  products  and  paper  series 
where  strength  was  noted  for  cedar  shingles 
and  wood  pulp.  Higher  prices  for  oranges, 
lemons,  rye,  hay,  rice  and  turpentine  out- 
weighed weakness  for  potatoes  and  onions  to 
advance  the  vegetable  products  group  0-3  to 
97-4  while  animal  products  rose  0-2  to  119-8 
due  to  increases  in  livestock  and  fluid  milk 
overbalancing  lower  quotations  for  eggs.  An 
advance  in  manila  rope  was  responsible  for  a 
gain  of  0-2  to  98-4  for  the  textile  group  index 


while  non-metallics  moved  up  the  same  amount 
to  104-0  following  a  rise  in  western  bituminous 
coal.  Shellac  produced  a  gain  of  0-6  to  95-3 
in  the  chemical  group  while  iron  and  steel  at 
128-6  and  non-ferrous  metals  at  89-7  wore 
unchanged. 

Strength  in  both  field  and  animal  product 
prices  moved  the  composite  index  of  Canadian 
farm  product  prices  at  wholesale  up  0-6  to 
113-4  between  October  and  November.  Up- 
ward adjustments  for  livestock,  fluid  milk  and 
eggs  advanced  animal  products  1-3  points  to 
137-1  while  field  products  registered  an  upturn 
of  0-1  to  99-2  due  to  strength  in  rye  and  hay 
Potatoes  and  onions  were  lower  in  this  section. 


Publications   Received   in   Library    of   Department    of   Labour, 
Ottawa,  Quarter  Ending  December,  1946* 


Apprenticeship  : 

1.  Apprenticeship    Practice    in    the    United 

States;  as  revealed  by  an  analysis  of 
workable  apprenticeship  programs  in 
American  industry;  by  Eugene  Danaher. 
California,  Stanford  University,  1945. 
60p.  Free. 
Biography  : 

2.  Bevin  of  Britain;  by  Trevor  Evans.  New- 

York,  W.  H.  Norton  and  Company, 
1946.  282p.  $3. 

3.  Citizen  13660;  drawings  and  text  by  Mine 

Okubo.  New  York,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1946.  209p.  $2.75. 

4.  William  Sylvis,  Pioneer  of  American  La- 

bour;   by    Jonathan    Grossman.     New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945. 
302p.  $3.50. 
Collective  Bargaining: 

5.  Collective   Bargaining;  text   of  radio  in- 

terview   with    Charles    M.    White;    by 
Harold  Fleming.    New  York,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1945.   Free. 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation: 

6.  Report  of  the  Ninth  National  Convention, 

Aug.  7,  8,  9,  1946.    Co-operative  Com- 
monwealth Federation.    Regina,  C.C.F., 
1946.    60p. 
Employment  : 

7.  Employee  Relations  in  the  Public  Service. 

Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Chicago,  1942.  246p. 
$3. 

8.  Employment,  Rehabilitation,  and  Veteran 

Adjustment;  a  bibliography  1940-45. 
Compiled  by  Paul  S.  Burnham.  Chicago, 
Public  Administration  Series,  1946.  27p. 
$1. 

9.  Supply  and  Demand  in  the  Professions  in 

Canada.   Ottawa,  1945.   67p. 

10.  Women  and  Work;  by  Gertrude  Wil- 
liams.   London,  1945.    128p.    $2.50. 

Employment  Management: 

11.  The  Psychology  of  Personnel;  by  Henry 
Beaumont.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1945.  306p.  $3.75. 

12.  Teamwork  in  Action.  The  Story  of  Joint 
Consultation  at  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Cornwall,  Ont.;  by  Harry 
J.  Waisglass.  Ottawa,  Industrial  Pro- 
duction Co-operation  Board,  1946.    23p. 

13.  Training  for  Industrial  Employment ;  by 
Institute  of  Labour  Management.    Lon- 

don,  1946.  65p. 

*Any  of  the  publications  in  the  above  catalogue  may 
be  obtained  on  loan,  free  of  charge,  upon  application 
to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 


Housing  : 

14.  Housing  in  Canada.  A  Factual  Summary, 
October,  1946.  Ottawa,  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corporation;  Eco- 
nomic Research  Division,  1946.    58p. 

15.  Principles  of  Planning  Small  Houses;  by 
National  Housing  Agency.  Washington, 
G.P.O.,  1946.   44p. 

Industrial  Relations: 

16.  Addresses  on  Industrial  Relations  1945; 
by  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  1945. 
132p.  $2. 

17.  Controversy  Between  General  Motors 
and  the  United  Automobile  Workers;  by 
Hon.  James  Murray  and  Hon.  Glen  H. 
Taylor.  Washington,  1945.   32p.   Free. 

18.  How  To  Win  Workers.  Cessna  Aircraft 
Company,  Personnel  Department.  Wich- 
ita, Kansas,  1944.   31p.  25c. 

19.  Industrial  Conflict;  a  Study  of  Some 
Fundamentals  and  of  Some  Remedies; 
by  W.  C.  Good.  Toronto,  1946.  51p.  25c. 

20.  Management  Techniques  for  Increasing 
Labor  Productivity.  Economic  Trends. 
Technological  Advances.  What  Is  a  Fair 
Day's  Work?  American  Management 
Association.  New  York,  1946.  51p.  Pro- 
duction Series  No.  163.   75c. 

21.  Premier  Congres  des  Relations  Indust- 
rielles  de  Laval.  Department  des  Rela- 
tions Industrielles  de  la  Faculte  des 
Sciences  Sociales  de  l'Universite  Laval. 
Quebec,  1946.  92p. 

22.  A  Selected  Bibliography  on  Industrial 
Relations.  Kingston,  Ont.;  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Dept.  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Bulletin  No.   11.    Kingston,   1946.    77p. 

23.  Why  Men  Strike.  Harpers  Magazine, 
Nov.  1946.  First  of  three  articles  to 
appear  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

Industry  : 

24.  Australian  Textile  Mills;  a  Guide  to 
Good  Working  Conditions.  Australia. 
Dept.  of  Labour  and  National  Service; 
Industrial  Welfare  Division.  Bulletin 
No.  7.   Melbourne,  1946.   54p. 

25.  General  Leathercraft;  by  Raymond 
Cherry.  Bloomington,  111.,  McKnight 
and  McKnight,  1946.    lllp.   $1.20. 

26.  Modern  Stores;  National  Retail  Furni- 
ture Association.  Chicago,  1946.  168p. 
$2.50.  The  modernizing  manual  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
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Industry — Cone. 

27.  Our  Paper  Mills;  by  Arthur  A.  Schmon. 
Address  to  newsdealers  representing  35 
States  at  The  Chicago  Tribune  Circu- 
lation Department  Centennial  Preview. 
Chicago,  1946.    14p. 

28.  Welding  and  Brazing  Alcoa  Aluminum. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  1945.    121p.    Free. 

Insurance,  Social: 

29.  Simpson's  Retirement  Security  Plan. 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
1946.   34p. 

30.  Retirement  Plans  for  Public  Employees. 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association 
of  The  United  States  and  Canada.  Chi- 
cago, 1946.  36p.  $1.  Contains  an  outline 
of  the  basic  principles  governing  retire- 
ment planning  for  public  employees. 

31.  Retirement  System  for  Employees  of 
R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.,  Inc.  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Co.,  Inc.  New  York,  1945.  90p. 
Free. 

Job  Analysis: 

32.  Job  Evaluation  and  Employee  Rating; 
by  R.  C.  Smyth  and  M.  J.  Murphy.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.,  1946. 
255p.  $2.  Presents  a  concise  but  compre- 
hensive guide  to  the  practical  application 
of  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating. 

33.  Job  Evaluation  Methods  and  Pro- 
cedures. Dartnell  Corporation.  Chi- 
cago, 1946.  88p.  $5.  A  Dartnell  survey 
of  plans  and  methods  used  by  plants 
and  business  establishments  to  place  the 
wage  structure  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

Labour — Unions,  Politics,  Etc.: 

34.  American  Workers  Need  a  Labor  Party; 
by  Joseph  Hansen.  New  York,  Pioneer 
Publishers,  1944.   48p.    15c 

35.  Education  Unlimited ;  a  Handbook  on 
Union  Education  in  the  South;  by  Mary 
Lawrance.  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  1945.  45p. 
50c. 

36.  How  To  Build  Your  Union.  An  Officers, 
Committeemen,  and  Stewards'  Hand- 
book. Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions.   New  Orleans,  1942.     32p.    15c. 

37.  A  Labor  Policy  for  America.  A  National 
Labor  Code;  by  Ludwig  Feller.  New 
York,  1945.  334p.  $3.75. 

38.  Operating  the  Unionized  Office.  Office 
Management  Association.  New  York, 
1945.    28p.    50c. 

39.  Soviet  Workers  and  Their  Unions.  A 
Reply  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades' 
Confederation;  by  Ernest  Thornton. 
London,    Russia    Today    Society,    1946. 


Labour — Unions,  Politics,  Etc. — Cone. 

19p.  25c.  Ernest  Thornton  is  National 
Secretary  of  the  Federated  Ironwork- 
ers Association  of  Australia. 

40.  Trade  Union  Problems;  by  Farrell 
Dobbs.  New  York,  Pioneer  Publishers, 
1942.    44p.    10c. 

41.  World  Federation. of  Trade  Unions;  by 
J.  B.  S.  Hardman  and  Joseph  Paull. 
New  York,  Inter-Union  Institute,  1945. 
16p.  25c.  Report  of  organization,  back- 
grounds, present  set-up  and  ideological 
content  based  on  official  documents. 

42.  You  Voted  Left;  You  Did  Right.  The 
Labour  Party;  Gt.  Brit.  London,  1946. 
14p.  A  record  of  what  the  Labour  Party 
has  done  in  home  policy. 

Occupations: 

43.  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Dry  Clean- 
ing Business.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  1946. 
210p. 

44.  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Variety  and 
General  Merchandise  Store;  by  Nelson 
A.  Miller.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Industrial  Series 
No.  35.  Washington,  1946.  256p. 

45.  Establishing  and  Operating  an  Apparel 
Store;  by  Zelma  Bondure.  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Business  Series  No.  32.  Washington,  1946. 
269p. 

46.  Establishing  and  Operating  an  Electrical 
Appliance  and  Radio  Shop.  Prepared  by 
Donald  S.  Parris  and  Associates.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Industrial  Series  No.  28.  Wash- 
ington, 1946.  199p. 

47.  If  You  Are  Considenng  a  Career  in  the 
Electrical  Field;  by  Earle  M.  Morecock. 
Rochester,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1946.  ISp.  10c. 

48.  Job  Placement  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped; by  Clarke  D.  Bridges.  New 
York,  1946.  329p.  S3.50. 

49.  Occupations.  A  Selected  List  of  Pamph- 
lets; by  Gertrude  Forrester.  New  York, 
H.  W.  Wilson,  1946.  240p.  $2.25. 

50.  Opportunities  in  Public  Relations;  by 
Shepard  Henkin.  New  York,  Vocational 
Guidance  Manuals  Inc.,  1946.  76p. 

51.  Opportunities  in  Radio;  by  Jo  Ranson 
and  Richard  Pack.  New  York,  Voca- 
tional Manuals,  Inc.,  1946.    104p.   $1.50. 

52.  Record  Keeping  for  a  Small  Business. 
State  of  New  York,  Department  of 
Commerce.    Albany,  1945.    22p.    Free. 

53.  There's  a  Future  for  You  in  Air  Trans- 
portation. American  Airlines  Inc.  New 
York,  1944.    16p.    Free. 
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54.  Women  in  Industry,  Their  Health  and 
Efficiency;  by  Anna  M.  Buetjer.  Phila- 
delphia and  London,  1946.   344p.   $4. 

55.  Your  Career  in  Transportation;  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  in  Rail,  High- 
way, Water  and  Air  Transport ;  by  Nor- 
man V.  Carlisle.  New  York,  Dutton, 
1942.    188p.    $2. 

Office  Management: 

56.  Planning  and  Preparing  Office  Manuals. 
Dartnell  Corporation.  Chicago,  111.,  1946. 
73p.    $5. 

57.  Techniques  in  Developing  Office  Talent. 
Attitude  surveys,  merit  rating,  training, 
development  of  supervisors.  American 
Management    Association.     New    York, 

1945.  39p.  75c. 

58.  Work  Simplification.  Public  Administra- 
tion Service.    Chicago,  1945.   49p.    $1. 

Profit  Sharing: 

59.  Aldens  Employees  Profit  Sharing  Plan. 
Aldens,  Inc.    Chicago,  1946.    26p.    Free. 

60.  Lincoln's  Incentive  System;  by  James 
F.  Lincoln.  Covering  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  incentive  system  in  manu- 
facturing. New  York,  London,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1946.  192p. 
$2.75.  This  is  more  than  a  discussion  of 
incentive  plans,  it  is  a  practical  manual 
on  industrial  management  and  labour 
relations. 

61.  Over-Hauling  Pension  and  Profit-Shar- 
ing Plans.  American  Management  As- 
sociation.   New  York,  1946.    32p. 

Unemployment  : 

62.  Full  Employment,  How  to  Attain  it;  by 
Michael  Hudson,  The  Christopher  Pub- 
lishing House.  Boston,  1946.  83p.  $1.75. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Hudson  offers  practical 
suggestions  for  a  current  and  world- 
wide problem. 

63.  Full  Employment  in  Practice;  by 
J.  H.  G.  Pierson.  New  York,  New  York 
University.  Institute  on  Postwar  Re- 
construction, 1946.   26p.   25c. 

64.  Jobs,  a  Bulwark  of  Democracy ;  by 
Arthur  MacNamara.  Ottawa,  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  1946.  9p. 

United  Nations: 

65.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
Work  of  the  U.N.  Organization.  United 
Nations.    Document  No.  A-65,  30  June, 

1946.  New  York,  1946.   66p. 

66.  United  Nations;  by  Freda  White.  First 
Assembly.  London,  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  1946.   London,  1946.   93p. 


United  Nations — Cone. 

67.  What  is  Unesco?  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. Ottawa,  Canadian  Council  of 
Education  for  Citizenship,  1946.    15p. 

Wages  : 

68.  Annual  Wage  Plans  and  Some  of  Their 
Practical  Problems;  by  Herman  Feld- 
man.  New  York,  1945.  104-112p.  10c. 
Reprinted  from  "Advanced  Manage- 
ment." 

69.  The  C.I.O.  Case  for  Substantial  Pay  In- 
creases; by  Philip  Murray.   Washington, 

1945.  20p.    5c. 

70.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Equal  Pay,  1944-1946.  Presented  to  Par- 
liament by  Command  of  His  Majesty. 
October,  1946.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946. 
219p. 

71.  Time  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour.  Great  Britain,  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service.    London, 

1946.  133p.  Free. 

72.  Incentives  for  Management  and  Work- 
ers. American  Management  Association, 
New  York,  1945.    28p.    50c. 

73.  The  Wages  of  Farm  and  Factory  Labor- 
ers 1914-1944;  by  J.  D.  Ahern.  New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945. 
245p.   $3. 

74.  Will  the  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage 
Work?  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  Inc.  New  York,  1946.  44p.  An 
evening  with  the  economists. 

Miscellaneous  : 

75.  A  Bibliography  for  the  Recreation  Lib- 
rary. Leisure  and  its  Significance.  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association.  New 
York,  1946.    13p.    15c. 

76.  Cartels;  a  Study  of  Pros  and  Coris  as 
They  Impinge  on  Canada;  by  J.  W. 
Hansen.  Fort  Erie,  Ont.,  Review  Com- 
pany, 1946.    32p. 

77.  Community  Centres;  by  John  P.  Kidd, 
Ottawa,  Canadian  Council  of  Education 
for  Citizenship,  1946.  116p.  Foreword 
by  the  Honurable  Brooke   Claxton. 

78.  Credit  Unions  in  Canada,  1945 ;  by  J.  E. 
O'Meara.  Canada  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Economics  Division.  Marketing  Service. 
Ottawa,  1946.  9p. 

79.  Director's  Report.  First  Item  on  the 
Agenda.  Montreal,  I.L.O.,  1946.  113p. 
At  head  of  title:  Report  1.  Int.  Labour 
Conference.  Twenty-ninth  Session, 
Montreal,  1946. 
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Miscellaneous — Con. 
SO.  The  Foreman — The  Job  and  the  Alan. 
Present  Status  of  Foremen.  Labor  Re- 
lations Tooles  for  Foremen.  Incentives 
for  Foremen.  American  Management 
Association.  Production  Series  No.  166. 
New  York,  1946.   31p.   50c. 

81.  Handbook  for  Commission  Employees. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1945.    62p.    Free. 

82.  The  Millionnaire  Press;  with  a  Fore- 
word by  Gordon  Schaffer.  Labour  Re- 
search Department.    London,  1946.  20p. 

83.  The  Relation  between  Farm  Manage- 
ment Factors,  Milk  Cost  and  Operator 
Labour  Earnings;  by  P.  H.  Casselman. 
Ottawa,  New  Era  Publications,  1946. 
80p. 

84.  Training  Supervisors  in  Human  Rela- 
tions. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 


MlSCELLANEOUS — Cone. 

pany.      Policyholders     Service     Bureau. 
New  York,  1946.    53p.    Free. 

85.  United  States  Government  Manual, 
1946.  First  Edition  (revised  to  May  1). 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Washington, 
1946.  708p.  The  Manual  contains  sec- 
tions dealing  with  every  agency  of  the 
government  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  branches. 

86.  The  Way  is  Forward.  Twenty-Sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  The  Canadian  Welfare 
Council.  Canadian  Welfare  Council. 
Ottawa,  1946.    25p. 

87.  Youth  Organization  in  Canada.  A  Re- 
ference Manual  by  George  Tuttle.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Canadian  Youth  Commis- 
sion. Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1946. 
HOp.    SI. 50. 


Labour  and  Industry  in  Quebec 


rFv  HE  annual  report  of  the  Quebec  Depart- 
■*■  ment  of  Labour  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1945  summarizes  the 
activities  of  the  different  Services  and  Com- 
missions coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
gives  the  report  of  the  Superior  Labour 
Council  and  of  its  permanent  committee. 

Industrial  relations. — The  labour  code  has 
yielded  excellent  results  in  the  field  of  union 
recognition.  The  report  states  it  has  preven- 
ted a  good  many  disputes  due  to  the  refusal 
of  certain  employers  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  also  due  to  rivalry  between  unions. 

In  all,  1.111  applications  for  certification 
were  presented  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
Board  during  this  first  year  of  its  existence; 
923  of  these  applications  were  approved, 
involving  79,590  employees. 

Collective  Agreement  Act. — There  were  284 
Orders  in  Council  passed  under  this  Act  during 
the  year;  19  of  these  had  as  their  object  the 
ratification  of  orders,  and  74  made  amend- 
ments to  orders  already  in  force,  while  25 
others  prolonged  specifically  the  original  term 
of  certain  orders;  only  4  orders  were  intended 
to  repeal  existing  orders.  Of  the  19  new  orders 
ratified  during  the  year,  18  contained  an 
automatic  renewal  clause,  which  formed  part 
of  the  original  order  or  was  added  by  means 
of  an  amending  order. 

The  oldest  of  the  107  orders  in  force  during 
the  year  under  consideration  was  ratified  on 
July  25,  1935;  this  order  governs  the  hat- 
making  industry  for  women  and  children. 
Pursuant  to  representations  by  the  contracting 


parties,  repeals  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
aluminum  industry  (Arvida,  La  Tuque  and 
Shawinigan)  and  the  municipal  employees  of 
Joliette.  (Agreements  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act  are  reviewed  monthly  in  the 
Labour  Gazette). 

The  report  of  the  activities  during  the  year 
of  the  inspector  of  the  parity  committees  is 
also  given  under  this  heading. 

Minimum  Wage  Commission. — The  chief 
duties  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
under  the  Act  consist  of  fixing  minimum  wage 
rates  and  other  working  conditions  through 
orders,  supervising  the  observance  of  the  Act 
and  of  the  orders,  and  attending  to  the 
recovery  of  wages  when  the  employer  does 
not  pay  them  in  full. 

The  Commission  upheld  its  orders,  and  in 
certain  cases  was  able  to  amend  them  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employees.  The  report  gives 
a  list  of  the  thirty-one  orders  in  force  in  1945, 
covering  employees  who  did  not  benefit  by 
collective   agreements. 

The  enforcement  of  the  orders  and  regula- 
tions called  for  6,153  inspections  in  the  district 
of  Quebec  and  6,395  in  the  district  of  Montreal. 
The  inspection  service  also  co-operated  with 
the  Industrial  Relations  Board  and  the 
Regional  War  Labour  Board. 

Wage  claims  paid  to  employees  through  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  amounted  to 
$21,552.08  in  the  district  of  Quebec  where 
478  employers  and  1.90S  employees  were 
involved,  and  to  §108,177.47  in  the  district  of 
Montreal  (231  employers  and  3,255  employees). 
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In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  and  Regulations  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1945,  legal  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted in  one  case  in  the  district  of  Quebec  and 
in  four  cases  in  the  district  of  Montreal. 

The  report  gives  also  a  summary  of  the 
activities  during  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Fair 
Wages  Officer. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — The  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Service  attended  to 
or  co-operated  in  the  enforcement  during  the 
year  of  Public  Services  and  their  Employees 
Act;  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act;  the 
Industrial  Relations  Act;  the  Dominion  Order 
in  Council  P.C.  9384,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Regional  War  Labour  Board;  and  the 
Dominion  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board. 

The  Service  intervened  on  twenty-three 
occasions  to  prevent  labour  disputes  in  public 
services,  mostly  between  school  boards  and 
their  employees.  The  Act  was  instrumental  in 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes  without  strikes 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
guaranteed  by  the  arbitration  boards. 

Eleven  arbitration  boards  were  instituted 
under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  for  the 
settlement  of  ordinary  industrial  disputes.  The 
Conciliation  Service  prevented  twenty-seven 
strikes  by  its  intervention. 

Forty-six  strikes  commenced  during  the  year, 
of  which  six  came  under  Federal  jurisdiction 
and  forty  under  Provincial  jurisdiction.  These 
work  stoppages  involved  12,381  persons  and 
caused  a  loss  of  60,851  working  days.  Sixteen 
disputes  were  settled  in  favour  of  the 
employees  concerned,  nine  in  favour  of  the 
employers,  and  twelve  were  indefinite  in 
result. 

The  Service  intervened  in  numerous  cases 
referred  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
following  certifications,  in  order  to  help  the 
parties  negotiate  a  collective  agreement. 

The  conciliation  officers  have  helped  greatly 
in  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  inquiries  resulting  from  the 
enforcement  of  Dominion  Orders  in  Council 
P.C.  9384  and  P.C.  1003.  To  sum  up:  five 
interventions  on  behalf  of  the  Regional  Board 
and  thirty-six  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  concluded. 

Safety  and  Inspection  Service. — There  were 
23,451  inspections  made  by  the  inspectors  in 
factories  during  the  year,  2,675  in  com- 
mercial establishments  and  15,456  in  public 
buildings.  Of  6,215  improvements  asked  for  in 
the  industry,  4,821  were  carried  out.  There 
were  548  improvements  in  the  commercial 
establishments,  and  4,842  of  the  6,041  improve- 


ments recommended  for  the  public  buildings 
were  carried  out.  During  the  year  the  Service 
received  544  plans  for  public  buildings,  over- 
hauling or  repairing  public  buildings,  fire- 
escapes,  etc. 

The  war  necessitated  the  granting  of  1,378 
overtime  permits.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
permits  will  decrease  in  number  with  the 
return  of  peace.  The  Service  also  inspected 
the  work  of  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16: 
22,917  age  and  schooling  certificates  were 
issued  in  this  connection,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Establishments  Act. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Stationary 
Enginemen  issued  11,506  qualifications  certi- 
ficates during  the  year.  It  also  gave  out 
5,942  pressure  vessels'  inspection  certificates  of 
all  types.  The  total  number  of  inspections 
was  11,230. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Electricians'  Act 
shows  that  9,856  licences  of  all  types  were 
issued  during  the  year  to  electrical  contractors 
and  journeymen.  The  number  of  apprentices 
registered  amounted  to  1,689  and  the  total 
number  of  inspections  of  electrical  equipment 
was  107,150. 

For  pipe  mechanics,  the  report  points  out 
that  790  licences  were  issued  to  contractors 
and  3,459  to  journeymen.  The  inspectors  have 
8,675  inspections  of  all  types  to  their  credit. 

Employment  Service. — The  35th  annual 
report  of  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  shows  a  total  of  106,857 
applications  for  work  and  100,889  placements 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1945. 
This  Service  worked  in  close  co-operation  with 
National  Selective  Service  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Commission.  The  placing  of 
farm  labour  was  the  object  of  particular 
attention. 

Pensions  and  Mothers'  Allowances. — The 
report  reproduces  the  general  report  of  the 
Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensions  Commission,  and 
of  the  Mothers'  Allowances  Commission,  giving 
statistics,  and  exidence  of  the  services  rendered 
the  labour  and  farm  population  by  the 
Provincial  system  of  social  insurance  and 
welfare  work. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. — 
The  report  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  for  1944  shows  a  total  of  84,308 
accidents  reported,  which  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  6,000  from  the  preceding 
year.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "the  work  of 
the  Accident  Prevention  Associations  and  the 
co-operation  they  have  received  from  the 
employers  have  brought  about  the  excellent 
result  obtained." 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  C.M.G.,  B.A.,  L.Ph.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1947. 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


The  Department  of  Labour 
Department  and    the    Mining    Industry 

of  Labour  was     the     subject     of     an 

and    mining  address    delivered    by    Mr. 

industry  Arthur  MacNamara,  Deputy 

Minister  of  Labour,  to 
delegates  attending  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, held  in  Ottawa  during  the  week  of 
January  20.  In  it  the  present  activities  of 
the  Labour  Department,  as  they  affected  the 
coal  mining  industry,  were  briefly  reviewed, 
with  particular  reference  to  labour  relations, 
manpower  and  immigration. 

Mr.  MacNamara  stated  that  the  lapse  of 
Dominion  Government  controls  in  the  field  of 
labour  relations  and  the  return  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  provinces,  as  provided  for  under  the 
provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
posed  the  problem  of  joint  action  by  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces  in  bringing  about 
legislative  conditions  which  will  best  further 
the  interests  of  employers,  workers  and  the 
general  public.  He  reported  that  discussions 
between  Dominion  and  provincial  authorities 
had  produced  a  substantial  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  the  provisions  which  should  be  con- 
tained in  any  new  legislation  and  that  close 
co-operation  was  assured. 

Mr.  MacNamara  referred  to  the  assistance 
provided  employers  by  the  Employment 
Service,  which,  he  said,  "has  been  developed 
into  a  chain  of  over  300  branch  offices  located 
at  over  200  points  in  every  province  in 
Canada,  linked  together  under  a  clearance 
system. 


"These  offices  are  giving  service  to  thou- 
sands of  employers,  and  gave  service  to  over 
'one  million  individuals  in  the  last  nine 
months. 

"Employers  do  not  have  to  use  the  offices 
(as  was  the  case  during  the  war) — they  could 
employ  people,  if  they  wished,  direct.  How- 
ever, they  do  use  the  offices  because  they 
find  them  satisfactory  and  because  they  do 
get  service  which  they  could  duplicate  only 
if  they  could  establish  a  similar  chain  of 
offices."  He  pointed  out  that  selection  of 
suitable  workers  through  the  Service  reduced 
labour  costs. 

Continuing,  Mr.  MacNamara  reported  that 
requests  for  admittance  to  Canada  of  Poles 
and  other  European  workers  had  been 
received  from  nearly  every  industry  in 
Canada.  "It  is  recognized  that  notwithstand- 
ing modern  mechanization,  there  is  still  in  the 
mining  of  ore  an  unavoidable  minimum  of 
work  which  requires  hard  manual  labour  and 
no  special  skill.  It  is  also  true  that  most 
Canadians  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
this  work.  They  prefer  to  attain  skill  in  the 
operation  of  mechanical  equipment. 

"In  the  past,  the  manual  work  has  been 
ably  done  by  men  from  Central  Europe, 
Finland,  and  Poland.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  more  of  these  people  who  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Canada 
and  engage  in  this  underground  labour. 
Indeed,  those  countries  could  supply  willing- 
workers  for   most   of  our  industries." 

The  whole  question  of  immigration  was 
being  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the.- 
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Government  and-  every  consideration  was 
being  extended  to  representations  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  devising  "a 
sound  and  lasting  policy  on  immigration 
which  will  'be  humanitarian  and  economic,  and 
at  the  same  time  consistent  with  our  inter- 
national obligations/*  Mr.  MacNamara  told 
the  convention. 

During  1946,  the  National 
Employment  Employment     Service     dis- 

Service  finds  covered,    through    its   more 

training-on-job  than  250  local  offices  across 
opportunities  Canada,    2,290    training-on- 

the-job  opportunities  in  135 
different  occupations.  These  were  turned  over 
to  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  for  allocation 
to  veterans  who  selected  that  form  of  training 
upon  their  return  to  civilian  life.  In  cases 
where  the  pay  did  not  provide  a  living  wage, 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  made 
supplementary  allowances  to  the  veterans. 

The  training-on-the-j  ob  opportunities 
revealed  by  the  National  Employment  Ser- 
vice ranged  over  a  wide  field  and  included 
vacancies  for  accountants,  automobile  mech- 
anics, building  tradesmen,  miners,  machinists, 
jewellers  and  watch-makers,  milliners,  printers, 
photo-engrave,rs,  salesmen  and  textile  workers. 
Of  more,  unusual  occupations,  openings  were 
found  for  arteraft  workers,  drapery  makers, 
dental  technicians,  egg  graders,  embalmers, 
hammersmiths,  lens  grinders  and  silk  finishers. 

The  National  Employment  Service  is  con- 
tinuing to  co-operate  with  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  bringing  new  training-on- 
the-j  ob  opportunities  to  the  attention  of 
unemployed  veterans. 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains  the  latest  statistics 

and  industrial  available     reflecting     indus- 

statistics  trial   conditions   in   Canada. 

Figures  are  shown  for  the 
three  months  ending  January,  1947,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  ending 
in  January,  1946. 

Employment  and  Earnings — Both  industrial 
employment  and  payrolls  showed  further 
important  advances  at  the  beginning  of 
December  over  the  previous  month  according 
to  the  monthly  report  on  employment  and 
payrolls  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  payroll  gain  reflected  wage 
increases  as  well  as  a  higher  level  of 
employment. 

The  genera]  index  of  employment  (base 
1926=100)  at  December  1,  1946,  stood  at 
185-4  as  compared  with  182-7  in  the 
preceding  month,  and  with  173-2  of  December 
1,  1945.     A  comparison  of  the  indexes  at  the 


beginning    of    December    in    1946    and    1945, 

shows  an  advance  of  7  per  cent. 

Reports  from  16,441  establishments  indicated 
combined  staffs  of  1,899,008  at  December  1,  an 
increase  of  27,942  from  the  level  of  the 
previous  month.  Payrolls  for  the  last  week 
in  November  totalled  $64,448,019,  an  increase 
of  3-3  per  cent  from  $62,367,510  for  the  last 
week  of  October.  The  weekly  average  per 
employee  was  $33.94  at  December  1,  as  com- 
pared with  $33.33  at  November  1.  Per  capita 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  December  in 
previous  years  were:  1945,  $31.63;  1944, 
$32.19;  1943,  $31.61;  1942,  $30.06  and  1941, 
$27.32.  Increased  wage  rates  in  a  number  of 
industries  and  establishments  together  with 
greater  activity  in  certain  divisions  in  which 
earnings  are  generally  above  average,  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  at  December  1.  In 
the  last  twelve  months,  indicated  payrolls 
have  advanced  by  14-4  per  cent. 

The  greatest  increase  in  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  December  was  in  logging,  which 
provided  work  for  an  additional  13,465  persons, 
and  in  trade,  in  which  there  was  an  advance 
of  11,808.  Smaller  gains  were  noted  in  manu- 
facturing, mining,  communications,  transporta- 
tions and  services  but  activity  in  con- 
struction declined.  In  manufacturing,  the 
advance  was  partly  due  to  the  resumption  of 
work  in  plants  previously  strike-bound.  The 
most  pronounced  gains  were  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  rubber,  non-ferrous  metal,  electrical 
apparatus  and  textile  industries.  The  increases 
ranged  from  approximately  1,400  in  the  textile 
group  to  nearly  4,400  in  the  iron  and  steel 
group. 

Prices — The  general  index  of  wholesale 
prices,  based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  was 
111-8  in  December  as  compared  with  111-4 
in  November  and  103-9  in  December,  1945. 
The  index  for  vegetable  products  decreased 
from  97-4  in  November,  1$46  to  97-2  in 
December,  while  an  increase  of  0-4  points, 
from  119-8  to  120-2,  was  noted  in  the  index 
of  animal  products.  An  increase  of  2-1  points 
occurred  in  the  wood  products  index  which 
rose  from  140-9  to  143-0  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  wood  pulp.  The  indes  of 
non-metallic  minerals  moved  from  104-0  to 
104-7  while  the  index  of  non-ferrous  metals 
declined  from  89-7  to  89-3.  No  changes  were 
noted  in  the  indexes  for  textile  products  at 
98-4,  iron  products  at  128-6,  and  chemical 
products  at  95-3.  The  index  of  producers' 
goods  rose  from  107-9  to  108-6  while  the  index 
of  consumers'  goods  declined  slightly  from 
103-2  to  103-1.  The  index  of  Canadian  farm 
products  moved  from  113-4  to  113-5. 

The  cost-of-living  index,  based  on  prices  in 
the  years  1935   to   1939  as  100,  declined  from 
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STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

Note. — Official  statistics  except  where  noted.    Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table,  with  an  analysis,  are  included 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Classification 

1947 

1946 

1945 

January 

December 

November 

January 

December 

November 

Employment — 

Index* 

185-4 
5,628 
4,596 
2,209 

52,479 

182-7 
7,062 
6,763 
3,129 

37,111 

168-2 
7,184 
4,979 
2,254 

71,932 
3-0 

127-6 

29-92 

67-9 

38-1 

104-0 
119-9 

195-4 
193-9 
119-7 
202-8 
250-1 
151-8 
198-7 
156-3 
191-0 
203-9 
227-9 
160-0 
196-1 
217-1 

123-5 
152-1 
90-0 

331,653,000 
140,309,000 
189,090,000 

5,990,656,000 

966,100,000 

2,962,942,000 

1,173,828,000 

254,517 

27,318,000 
25,227,000 

23,309,000 
22,091,000 

4,643,721,000 

15,287,000 
27,396,000 

143,685 

244,623 

10,878 

238,450 

1,817,000 

32,021,000 

13,823,000 

34,069,000 

41,734,000 

175,883,000 
2,240,000 
3,839,000 

3,428,773,000 

81,948,000 

328,414 

173-2 
7,220 
4,795 
3,067 

57,612 

171-2 

10,083 

Vacancies  notified2 No. 

6,897 

4,725 

Unemployment  insurance  claims 
No. 

53,325 

1-5 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  aggregate  weekly  payrolls3. 

159-6 

33-94 

74-5 

43-2 

111-8 
127-1 

1S6-7 
180-2 
141-6 
192-2 
183-0 
158-3 
200-2 
155-5 
176-8 
236-0 
195-5 
281-9 
212-4 
220-0 

106-4 
153-5 

85-0 

396,237,000 
181,913,000 
211,903,000 

5,935,179,000 
i,030, 762, 000 
3,469,322,000 
1,453,801,000 

274,656 

154-4 

33-33 

72-9 

42-4 

111-4 
127-1 

181-3 
180-2 
138-7 
191-5 
197-7 
154-0 
183-6 
150-0 
161-5 
204-9 
197-3 
245-4 
223-1 
256-9 

102-5 
154-7 
85-0 

433,302,000 
198,164,000 
232,219,000 

6,211,495,000 
1,042,421,000 
3,460,146,000 
1,430,543,000 

321,264 

32,495,000 
27,567,000 

26,264,000 
22,518,000 

5,267,351,000 

24,225,000 
48,004,000 

135,269 

222,644 

9,370 

231,204 

1,577,000 

35,415,000 

17,468,000 

22,679,000 

37,012,000 

288,015,000 
2,519,000 
3,566,000 

3,566,742,000 

109,679,000 

364,304 

139-5 

31-63 

67-0 

44-8 

103-3 

120-1 

193-0 
194-5 
114-0 
206-3 
235-4 
141-8 
189-8 
143-2 
167-4 
170-0 
232-8 
256-1 
187-4 
195-9 

112-5 
146-6 
92-2 

357,595,000 
121,192,000 
234,826,000 

6,084,752,000 

992,000,000 

2,865,329,000 

1,227,065,000 

249,571 

31,959,000 
26,317,000 

25,019,000 
21,802,000 

4,802,570,000 

13,541,000 
25,787,000 

135,225 

219,281 

15,456 

239,749 

1,551,000 

34,931,000 

15,276,000 

34,476,000 

40,213,000 

223,248,000 
2,169,000 
3,061,000 

3,228,710,000 

64,942,000 

276,930 

139-3 

31-95 

67-5 

44-9 

Prices- 
Wholesale  index1 

103-1 

127-0 

119-9 

Physical  Volume  of  Business- 

189-9 

197-7 

130-6 

211-0 

201-2 

139-7 

173-7 

138-2 

156-2 

158-8 

218-2 

213-3 

200-9 

221-5 

Other  Business  Indicators- 

tl06-7 

107-2 

145-0 

Bond  yields,  Dominion,  index4 

Trade,  external,  excluding  gold.  $ 

184-7 

93-9 
383,669,000 

Imports,  excluding  gold $ 

142,409,000 

Exports,  excluding  gold $ 

238,637,000 

Bank  debits  to  individual 

8,580,689,000 

998,600,000 

2,816,218,000 

1,314,321,000 

Railways — 
Car  loadings,  rev.  freight  cars7. . 
Canadian  National  Railways 

264,070 

295,336 
30,278,000 

25,559,000 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

traffic  earnings $ 

operating  expenses,  all  lines.  $ 

Steam  railways,  revenue  freight 

24,948,000 
21,827,000 

25,764,000 

22,439,000 

5,298,098,000 

Building  permits $ 

15,396,000 

23,761,000 
36,535,000 

161,464 

237,300 

11,766 

227,469 

1,575,000 

30,328,000 

16,988,000 

26,557,000 

37,071,000 

208,286,000 
2,350,000 
3,144,000 

3,672,116,000 

96,992,000 

341,951 

18,116,000 
44,998,000 

Mineral  production — 

134,651 

Steel  ingots  and  castings. . .  .tons 

207,981 

13,360 

220, 755 

1,768,000 

32,240,000 

Nickel  ..                                   lb 

15,484,000 

Lead lb 

35,000,000 

Zinc lb 

40,609,000 

Timber  scaled  in  B.C F.B.M . 

242,891,000 
2,285,000 

3,655,000 

Output  of  central  electric 

3,236,986,000 
76,137,000 

299, 160 

t  Week  ended  January  30,  1947. 

i  Base  1926  =  100.  2  Daily  averages.  3  Base  June,  1941  =  100.  *  Base,  1935-1939  =  100. 

necessary,  for  seasonal  variation.  6  Notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  month, 

ended  January  25,  1947,  and  corresponding  previous  periods. 


5  Adjusted,  where 
Figures  for  four  weeks 
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127-1  at  December  2,  1946,  to  127-0  for 
January  2,  1947.  Substantial  declines  in  eggs 
and  citrus  fruits  were  mainly  responsible  for 
this  small  decrease  in  the  general  index. 
Other  foods  showed  a  little  change  in  price 
and  the  food  index  fell  from  146-4  to  145-5. 
A  reduction  in  the  fuel  gas  index  caused  the 
fuel  and  light  series  to  drop  from  109-2  to 
109-0.  Other  changes  were  all  upward  by 
small  amounts.  Clothing  advanced  from 
131-2  to  131-5,  home  furnishings  and  services 
from  129-4  to  129-8,  and  miscellaneous  items 
from  114-1  to  114-7.  Rents  remained  at 
113-4.  The  advance  in  the  general  index 
since  August,  1939,  was  26-0  per  cent. 

The  Prime  Minister  on 
Statement  on  January   24,    1947,   issued   a 

Japanese  statement    on    Japanese 

policy  policy.       He     recalled     his 

statement  of  August  4, 
1944,  on  this  matter  and  explained  how  it  had 
been  put  into  effect  in  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Nearly  4,000  persons  of  Japanese  origin 
had  gone  to  Japan  voluntarily  with  Govern- 
ment assistance,  including  those  who  might 
have  required  deportation.  As  a  result,  the 
Government  had  decided  to  repeal  the  Orders 
in  Council  authorizing  deportation,  revocation 
of  naturalization,  and  establishment  of  a 
Commission  to  investigate  loyalty.  Continued 
Government  assistance  will,  however,  be  given 
to  those  Japanese  wishing  to  go  to  Japan  of 
their  own  free  will. 

While  the  Government  considers  that  prop- 
erty of  the  evacuated  Japanese  in  the  coastal 
protected  zone  was  sold  by  the  Custodian  at 
a  fair  price,  it  is  prepared  to  review  cases 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  there  may  have 
been  injustice. 

Although  22,096  persons  of  Japanese  origin 
resided  in  British  Columbia  in  1941,  only  6,776 
or  less  than  one-third,  remained  there  in 
January,  1947;  13,782  were  living  in  other 
provinces  on  a  widely  distributed  basis.  This 
resettlement  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Japanese  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  and  with  Government 
assistance  toward  transportation  and  resettle- 
ment costs. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Japanese  from  British  Columbia, 
the  Government  is  continuing  certain  restric- 
tions on  movement  and  on  issuance  of  fishing 
licences,  and  controls  necessary  to  complete 
the  administration  of  assets  already  vested  in 
the  Custodian.  All  other  controls,  including 
registration  of  Japanese  and  licensing  of  prop- 
erty purchases,  have  been  revoked. 


Immigrant  arrivals  in 
Increase  in  Canada      during      the      six 

immigration  months    ending    September 

to  Canada  30,     1946,     totalled     46,254, 

according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Resources.  While  the 
number  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figure 
for  any  year  since  1930  (e.g.,  1938,  17,244; 
1942,  7,576;  1945,  22,722),  the  increase  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  movement  to 
Canada  of  dependents  of  service  men.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
included  27,477  adult  females  and  14,100 
children  under  18. 

A  total  of  34,578  immigrants  came  from 
the  British  Isles;  6,677  were  from  the  United 
States;  3,732  were  from  the  Northern 
European  races;  and  1,277  were  from  other 
races. 

Classified  by  occupation,  the  immigrants 
were  grouped  as  follows: — 

Males  Females  Children 

Farming    576  225  283 

Labouring 590  173  123 

Mechanics    1,231  336  221 

Trading   1,154  750  •        366 

Mining 27  6  3 

Female    Domestic 

Servants    —  282  42 

Other  Classes   ...  1,099  25,705  13,062 

Hon.  James  Glen,  Minister 
Immigration  of    Mines    and    Resources, 

regulations  recently   announced    in    the 

broadened  House    of    Commons    that 

the  regulations  governing 
immigration,  amended  in  May,  1946  (L.G., 
June,  1946,  p.  716),  have  been  further  broad- 
ened to  include  four  new  admissible  classes. 
The  Minister  explained  that  these  changes 
would  have  the  major  effect  of  permitting 
the  admission  for  farm  settlement  of  agricul- 
tural people  with  very  limited,  capital  and 
with  relatives  in  Canada  who  were  in  a 
position  to  establish  them  on  farms,  and 
would  also  allow  the  entry  of  labour  for 
farms  and  basic  industries  such  as  lumbering, 
logging  and  mining. 
The  new  classes  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  widowed  daughter  or  sister  (with  or 
without  unmarried  children  under  18  years  of 
age)  of  a  legal  resident  of  Canada  who  is 
in  a  position  to  receive  and  care  for  such 
relatives. 

2.  An  agriculturist  entering  Canada  to  farm 
when  destined  to  a  father,  father-in-law,  son, 
son-in-law,  brother,  brother-in-law,  uncle  or 
nephew  engaged  in  agriculture  as  his  principal 
occupation,  who  is  in  a  position  to  receive 
such  immigrant  and  establish  him  on  a  farm. 
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3.  A  farm  labourer  entering  Canada  to 
engage   in   assured   farm   employment. 

4.  A  person  experienced  in  mining,  lumber- 
ing or  logging  entering  Canada  to  engage  in 
assured  employment  in  any  one  of  such 
industries. 

The  Annual  Report  of 
Administration  Proceedings  under  the 
of  Combines  Combines  Investigation  Act 

Investigation  for    the    fiscal    year    ended 

Act  in  1946  March  31,  1946,  was  tabled 

in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  January  31, 
1947.  The  report  contains  a  summary  of  the 
findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
"Canada  and  International  Cartels",  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  effects  of  international 
cartels  and  other  trade  combinations  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Combines  on  instructions  from  the  Minister 
of  Labour  given  in  May,  1944,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  October 
10,  1945  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1945,  p.  1614).  Respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act  was  transferred,  as  of 
October  1,  1945,  from  the  Minister  of  Labour 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  annual  report  also  gives  a  brief  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act. 
Inquiries  carried  on  during  the  year  related  to 
a  number  of  different  trades  and  industries 
and  involved  activities  of  organized  groups  as 
well  as  practices  engaged  in  by  individual 
firms. 

In  this  connection  the  report  states:  "The 
imminent  or  actual  withdrawal  of  many 
governmental  wartime  restrictions  led  trade 
associations  in  a  number  of  instances  to  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  various  forms  of 
co-operative  activity  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In 
several  cases  where  possible  conflict  with 
combines  legislation  might  have  arisen  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  associations  have  discussed 
their  tentative  plans  with  the  Commission 
and  have  avoided  the  adoption  of  restrictive 

I  policies  which  might  have  been  questioned. 
"Organized  groups  in  several  distributive 
trades  were  found  to  have  in  active  prepara- 
tion programs  of  joint  activity  which  included 
objectives  such  as  the  adoption  of  uniform 
selling  prices  and  other  restrictions  on  com- 
petition. Inquiries  which  were  undertaken  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  possible  effect  of 
such  arrangements  were  still  in  progress  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  dealing  with  such 
matters  and  those  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  preceding,  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  preventive  way  where  the 
organizations  concerned  are  prepared  to  discuss 


their  tentative  programs  in  the  light  of  the 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  competitive  con- 
ditions and  to  see  that  the  public  interest 
therein  is  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
policies  which  may  be  adopted." 

The  report  refers  also  to  the  dismissal  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  by  the  City  of  Toronto  claim- 
ing fines  of  $176,000  paid  by  convicted 
members  of  combines  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  corrugated  shipping  containers  and 
related  products. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
made  in  "Canada  and  International  Cartels" 
in  regard  to  organization  of  staff  was  pro- 
ceeded with  during  the  year  and  consideration 
given  to  determine  what  other  steps  should 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  most  effective 
application  of  the  legislation.  The  report 
comments  as  follows  on  this  matter:  "It 
became  increasingly  evident  during  the  inquiry 
which  was  made  into  private  business  agree- 
ments that  serious  restraints  on  trade  may 
develop  out  of  arrangements  which,  in  so  far 
as  they  become  apparent  to  the  public,  may 
bear  an  appearance  of  innocent  protection  of 
private  interests  but  which  when  fully  dis- 
closed are  found  to  be  restrictive  to  an 
injurious  degree.  The  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  competition  in 
those  fields  where  it  must  remain  an  essential 
element  if  private  enterprise  is  to  function 
effectively  will  require  closer  and  more 
critical  examination  of  trade  practices  and 
conditions  than  was  applied  in  the  pre-war 
period." 

"A  recent  sample  survey  shows 
Results  of  that  the  physically  handicapped 

survey  of  worker   in    Canadian   industry 

handicapped  is  proving  himself  as  efficient 
workers  as     those     with     no     physical 

handicaps,"  it  was  stated  by 
Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Labour, 
in  announcing  the  results  of  a  survey  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  workers,  carried  out  by  the 
National  Employment  Service  in  late  1946. 
The  sample  covered  467  Canadian  firms  em- 
ploying 2,315  workers  classified  as  "handi- 
capped personnel." 

The  Minister  added  that  the  evidence  se- 
cured in  the  survey  bore  out  the  contention 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  concerned  with  the  placement  of  dis- 
abled workers,  that  physical  handicaps  are  not 
necessarily  vocational  handicaps. 

The  survey  was  made  during  1946  when 
physically  fit  workers  were  available  for  many 
types  of  work.  The  fact  that  firms  had  not 
only  retained  their  physically  handicapped 
employees,  but  in  many  instances  had  engaged 
other  workers  with  disabilities,   was  the  best 
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testimony  to  their  work  ability,,  the  Minister 
said. 

The  firms  which  were  covered  by  the  survey 
are  located  in  48  centres  across  Canada,  and 
employ  a  total  of  2.315  handicapped  persons, 
either  male  or  female,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  handicapped  veterans. 

The  work  records  of  these  2.315  physically 
handicapped  persons  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do  as  much  work  as,  or  more, 
than  the  average  normal  employee  on  the 
same  type  of  job.  A  total  of  313,  or  13-5  per 
cent,  are  reported  to  have  a  lower  output  than 
the  physically  fit  workers.  However,  1,783, 
or  77  per  cent  of  them,  are  said  to  turn  out 
the  same  amount  of  work,  as  the  fit  person, 
while  219,  or  9-5  per  cent  of  the  surveyed,  do 
more  work  than  the  fit  worker. 

The  attendance  records  reveal  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  handicapped  have  a 
higher  absentee  rate  than  the  usual  worker, 
and  this  group  actualfy  has  fewer  unexcused 
absences  than  the  fit  worker.  Those  who  were 
absent  more  often  than  the  physically  fit 
totalled  192  or  8-3  per  cent;  f .olo,  or  65-4 
per  cent,  had  equally  as  favourable  an  attend- 
ance record  as  the  physically  fit;  and  60S.  or 
26-3  per  cent,  had  lower  absentee  rates  than 
the  physically  fit. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  survey,  it  would  seem 
that  these  2.315  handicapped  emplo}*ees  were, 
on  the  whole,  less  likely  to  be  involved  in 
occupational  accidents.  Experience  showed 
that  only  42,  or  1-8  per  cent,  of  them  had  a 
higher  accident  rate;  1.356,  or  58-6  per  cent, 
had  an  accident  record  equal  to  that  of  the 
prrysically  fit;  while  917,  or  39-6  per  cent,  had 
fewer  accidents  than  the  physically  fit. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  there  was  a 
considerably  lower  turnover  of  labour  among 
handicapped  workers. 

All  the  various  disability  tj-pes  (hearing, 
heart,  orthopaedic,  chest,  visual,  multiple 
handicaps,  stomach,  etc.)  were  represented  in 
the  survey  which  indicates  that  the  physically 
disabled  from  a  performance  standpoint,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are:  efficient  from  the  em- 
ployer's viewpoint;  have  a  sound  attitude  to- 
wards their  job;  have  a  good  morale;  have  on 
the  whole  an  excellent  record  in  such  matters 
as  output,  attendance  and  accidents;  and  are 
highly  regarded  by  their  employers. 

The  Special  Placements  Division  of  the 
National  Employment  Service  is  developing 
its  facilities  to  give  specialized  attention  to 
fitting  the  physically  handicapped  into  jobs, 
and  is  now  functioning  through  all  Local  Em- 
ployment Offices  of  National  Employment 
Service. 


The  Industrial  Production 
Quarterly  report  Co-operation  Board  report- 
of   Industrial  ing  on  its  activities  for  the 

Production  quarter     ending     December 

Co-operation  31,     1946,     announced     the 

Board  establishment     of     53    new 

labour-management  produc- 
tion committees  during  the  period  under 
review.  It  was  also  reported  that  20  commit- 
tees had  ceased  to  function  during  the  period. 
Of  the  53  additions  33  were  Canadian  National 
Railways  Maintenance  of  Wa}'  Committees 
and  of  the  deletions  15  were  coal  mine  com- 
mittees in  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick territories.  These  changes  brought  the 
total  number  of  committees  of  which  the 
Board   had   record    to   500. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  active  collaboration 
with  the  United  Aline  Workers  of  America, 
District  50,  in  promoting  labour-management 
production  committees  in  plants  with  which 
the  union  had  collective  agreements.  Favour- 
able results  were  also  reported  in  discussions 
with  management  and  union  representatives 
over  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  committee 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Company  plant  in 
Windsor. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Appointment  Kilbourn  as  controller  of  the 
of  steel  business,     undertaking,     affairs 

controller  and    operations    of    the    three 

terminated  companies     involved     in     the 

steel  strike  of  last  summer  has 
been  terminated  by  Order  in  Council  P.C.  401 
of  February  3,  1947. 

The  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
Applications  for  tions  Board  (National)  re- 
certification  to  ceived  128  applications  for 
Wartime  Labour  certification  of  bargaining 
Relations  Board  representatives  during  1946. 
Certification  was  granted  in 
75  of  the  cases  while  19  applications  were 
rejected.  In  addition  one  was  referred  to  a 
Provincial  Board  for  disposition  and  31  were 
withdrawn  or  were  placed  in  abeyance  at  the 
request  of  the  applicants  as  of  December  31, 
1946. 

During  the  period  30  representation  votes 
were  ordered. 

Action  upon  appeals  from  decisions  of  Pro- 
vincial Labour  Relations  Boards  resulted  in 
30  appeals  being  upheld  by  the  National 
Board  and  73  being  denied. 

Provincial  Boards  received  1.621  applications 
for  certification  during  the  year,  granted  1.174 
and  rejected  215.  Representation  votes  were 
ordered  in  145  cases.  British  Columbia  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  applications 
S68.   of  which   608  were   granted   and   96   re- 
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jected.  Ontario  had  448  applications  of  which 
322  were  granted  and  89  were  rejected.  Of 
the  other  provinces  Manitoba  received  147 
applications,  Quebec  73,  Nova  Scotia  51,  New 
Brunswick  29  and  Saskatchewan  5. 

One  million  and  a  half  Cana- 
Family  dian   families    received    family 

allowance  allowance      payments     during 

payments  in  December,  1946,  in  respect  of 
December  three  and  a  half  million  chil- 

dren. The  average  allowance 
per  family  was  $13.79,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  was  $20,651,154.  The  average  number  of 
children  per  family  was  2-31. 

With  a  view  to  drawing  the 
Annual  attention  of   all   Canadians  to 

Health  Week  the  importance  of  maintaining 
observed  and     improving     the     nation's 

health,  the  Health  League  of 
Canada  sponsors  National  Health  Week.  This 
year  it  was  observed  February  2  to  8  and 
the  special  National  Social  Hygiene  Day  on 
February  5. 

Official  Departments  of  Education  and 
Health  co-operated  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion was  made  available  by  radio  and  through 
the    newspapers   and    magazines. 

A  guaranteed  annual  wage 
Guaranteed  wage  plan  which  permits  (the 
established  in  company      to      offset     pay- 

U.S.  packing  ments  for  itime  not  worked 

company  with       employee       earnings 

for  overtime  has  been 
established  in  two  divisions  of  the  Tobin 
Packing  Company  Inc.  of  Iowa.  It  covers 
800  workers  of  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers    (CIO). 

The  provision  for  offsetting  payments  for 
time  not  worked  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
company's  liability  which  may  occur  in  view 
of  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of  the  meat 
packing    industry. 

The  plan  guarantees  employees  who  have 
worked  either  44  weeks  or  250  days  since 
January  1,  1945,  52  weeks  of  employment  a 
year  at  40  hours  a  week.  Each  employee 
receives  straight  time  weekly  pay  for  40 
hours.  Time  worked  in  excess  of  40  hours 
during  any  week  is  credited  at  time  and  a 
half  to  a  separate  account  set  up  for  each 
employee.  Straight  time  for  those  hours  below 
40  a  week  not  worked  is  debited  to  the  account. 
Every  13  weeks  the  account  is  balanced  and 
if  credits  exceed  debits  the  employee  receives 
the  difference.  If  debits  exceed  credits  he 
receives  nothing.  Previous  balances  do  not 
Carry  over  to  succeeding  periods. 
80682—2 


In  line  with  a  recommenda- 
Conciliation  tion  of  the  Labour-manage- 

panel  established    ment    Advisory    Committee 
in  U.S.  of  the   United  States   Con- 

ciliation Service,  (L.G. 
Jan.,  1947,  p.  10')  Edgar  L.  Warren,  director 
of  the  Service,  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  panel  of  25  labour-relations 
experts,  drawn  from  public,  private  and 
academic  fields,  to  serve  as  special  conciliators 
in   industrial   disputes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  panel  members, 
who  will  leave  their  regular  work  when 
required  for  mediation  work,  will  be  assigned 
to  disputes  on  the  basis  of  their  background 
and  experience  in  handling  problems  of  specific 
industries  or  areas  in  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen. 

In  efforts  to'  further  expand  its  effective- 
ness, the  Conciliation  Service  has  convened 
a  labour-management  assembly  for  the  mid- 
Atlantic  states.  It  is  an  experiment  aimed 
at  improving  labour  relations  on  an  area 
basis.  The  assembly  is  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers representing  labour,  chosen  equally  from 
the  CIO  and  the  AFL,  and  ten  representing 
management.  Their  function  is  to  hold  regu- 
lar meetings  to  review  the  work  of  federal 
conciliators  in  the  area  and  assist  in  the 
mediation  of  disputes.  In  disputes  which 
occur  in  vital  industries  the  assembly  may 
recommend  that  the  parties  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  a  special  emergency  board  author- 
ized   to   make   recommendations. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  rejec- 
Unemployment  tion  of  a  job  offered  in  an 
benefits  denied  openshop  rendered  an  em- 
when  open  shop  ployee  ineligible  for  unem- 
em  ploy  ment  ployment  benefit,  the  Penn- 

refused  sylvania      Supreme      Court 

recently  ruled.  This  re- 
vised an  earlier  decision  of  a  lower  court  which 
sanctioned  payment  of  unemployment  benefits 
under  such  conditions. 

Under  the  state  compensation  law  an  em- 
ployee is  ineligible  for  benefit  if  he  refuses 
to  accept  suitable  work  when  offered.  How- 
ever, work  is  deemed  unsuitable  when  "as 
a  condition  of  employment"  the  employee 
would  have  to  join  a  company  union  or 
resign  from  or  refrain  from  joining  a  bona 
fide  labour  organization.  The  contention  of 
the  employee  in  the  case  under  review  had 
been  that  his  union  rules  forbade  acceptance 
of  the   employment. 

The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether 
the  possibility  of  expulsion  from  the  union  in 
this  case  constituted  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment such  that  the  worker  might  be  permitted 
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to    reject   the    job   without   suffering   loss   of 
benefit. 

The  Court  construed  the  law  as  applicable 
only  to  situations  in  which  the  "condition" 
as  the  union  membership  is  imposed  by  the 
employer  when  the  offer  of  employment  is 
made.  It  held  that  "great  violence"  would 
be  done  "to  the  clear  and  unequivocal  word- 
ing of  the  statute  to  hold  that  a  labour  or 
any  other  organization  can  control  payments 
of  unemployment  benefits  to  its  members 
by  merely  forbidding  them  to  work  at  wages 
less  than  those  set  by  it,  or  with  certain 
persons,  or  at  certain  places,  or  under  certain 
conditions". 

During  the  year  October, 
Employment  1945 — October,     1946,    when 

statistics  demobilization    was    taking 

in  U.S.A.  place  in  the  United  States, 

the  civilian  labour  force 
increased  from  53  million  to  59  million  per- 
sons, according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
sample  monthly  report  on  the  labour  force. 
Over  the  same  period  unemployment  increased 
from  li  million  to  a  peak  of  2,710,000  in 
March,  1948,  and  subsequently  declined  to 
slightly  le9s  than  2  million  in  October,  at 
which  date  one  out  of  every  two  unemployed 
men  was  a  veteran.  Civilian  employment 
rose  from  52  to  57  million  during  the  year, 
and  the  total  labour  force  (military  and 
civilian)  declined  from  64  to  61  million. 

Unemployment  insurance  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  at 
Washington  indicate  that  the  peak  of  idle- 
ness caused  by  the  shift  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy  was  reached  in  January,  1946, 
when  1,624,300  workers  drew  $133,246,000  in 
unemployment  insurance.  By  September,  the 
number  of  unemployed  had  fallen  to  839.000 
and  insurance  payments  amounted  to  $63,- 
215,000.  November  payments  were  given  as 
approximately   $56,500,000. 

A  survey  has  recently  been 
Placement  of  made    by    the    Bureau     of 

handicapped  Labour  Statistics   at  Wash- 

workers  in  ington,      on     "the     output, 

United  States  injury    frequency,   absentee- 

ism and  labour  turnover  of 
the  impaired  worker  as  compared  to  the  able- 
bodied  worker". 

Of  the  88,600  impaired  workers  employed 
in  450  establishments  surveyed  by  the  Bureau, 
83  per  cent  were  reported  to  be  as  efficient  as 
the  unimpaired  doing  similar  work,  seven  per 
cent  were  reported  as  more  efficient  and  ten 
per  cent  were   reported    as   less   efficient. 

Of  the  450  establishments  studied,  61  per 
cent  reported  that  job  applicants  were  given 
pre-employment  physical  examinations,  but 
that   they  were   not   placed   on   the   basis   of 


job  analysis,  and  fifteen  per  cent  reported  job 
analysis   programs. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau's  investigators 
it  was  not  necessary  for  small  concerns  to 
employ  a  full-time  medical  examiner  and  a 
special  placement  officer  for  physically  im- 
paired workers:  "A  fair  examination  made  by 
a  competent  industrial  physician  should  give 
the  employer  the  information  necessary  to 
place  the  impaired  worker  satisfactorily".  But 
it  was  considered  important  that  the  physician 
should  examine  the  disabled  veteran  with  an 
eye  to  selective  placement  rather  than  rejec- 
tion for  a  job,  due  regard  being  had  for  the 
applicant's  training,  experience  and  abilities. 

Large  plants  that  maintain  full-time  medi- 
cal departments  are  naturally  in  a  more 
favourable  position  in  carrying  out  selective 
placements.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  Veterans  Administration 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
through  training-on-the-job  and  in  suggesting 
suitable  courses  at  trade  or  vocational  schools. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  investigators  that, 
given  carefully  supervised  selective  place- 
ments, based  on  the  impaired  workers'  abil- 
ities rather  than  their  disabilities,  the  pro- 
duction efficiency  record  of  impaired  workers 
was  slightly  superior  to  that  of  unimpaired 
workers.  The  efficiency  relative  for  impaired 
workers  was  102  compared  with  100  for  un- 
impaired. Bureau  of  Labour  officials  in  Wash- 
ington stated  that  the  high  productivity 
record  of  the  disabled  might  be  due  to  more 
careful  placements,  more  earnest  attitudes  on 
their  part,   or  a   combination  of  both. 

The  accident  frequency  rate  for  impaired 
workers  was  placed  at  8-3  injuries  per  1,000,000 
man-hours  worked,  compared  with  11*8  injuries 
for  unimpaired  workers.  However,  non- 
disabling  injury  rates  were  slightly  higher  for 
impaired  than  for  unimpaired  workers. 

Awareness  of  the  import- 
Brochure  on  ance  of  personnel  factors 
industrial  in  labour-management  rela- 
personnel  tions  has  become  increas- 
relations  ingly      evident      in     recent 

years. 
A  study  of  some  of  the  varied  and  often 
complex  problems  involved  in  industrial  per- 
sonnel relations,  designed  to  aid  manage- 
ment, particularly  in  the  reconversion  period 
has  recently  been  published  by  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Counsellors  Inc.,  R.K.O.  Building.  Rocke- 
feller Centre,  New  York.  The  70-page 
brochure,  "Reconversion  in  Industrial  Rela- 
tions", highlights  the  probable  developments 
in  industrial  relations  during  the  next  few  years 
in    relation   to   present   economic   trends    and 
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the  policies  of  government,  labour  and 
management.  It  thus  affords  perspective  of 
the  entire  field,  rather  than  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  particular  areas. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  reconversion  in 
management  policy  and  in  the  procedures 
affecting  relations  with  employees  has  only 
begun.  Also,  that  it  is  a  more  difficult  under- 
taking than  physical  reconversion,  since  it  is 
concerned  with  people,  not  machines  and 
materials.  The  task  involves  coping  with  new 
habits  and  attitudes,  confused  motives  and 
divided  loyalties  acquired  during  the  war. 

A  study  on  eyestrain  in  in- 
New  Zealand  dustry,  conducted  recently  by 
study  on  the  Industrial  Psychology  Di- 

eyestrain  vision    of    the    New    Zealand 

in  industry  Department    of    Scientific    and 

Industrial  Research,  indicated 
that  a  high  percentage  of  factory  workers 
suffered    from    eyestrain. 

The  report  of  the  study,  published  in  the 
Division's  quarterly  bulletin,  states  that  the 
results  were  roughly  in  line  with  those  ob- 
tained in  similar  studies  in  the  United  States. 
Of  241  girls  examined,  37  per  cent  in  one 
factory  and  46  per  cent  in  the  other  com- 
plained of  some  degree  of  eyestrain.  The  in- 
vestigators did  not  study  the  relationship 
between  eyestrain  and  productive  efficiency, 
but  stated  their  belief  that  eye  fatigue  dimin- 
ished productive  efficiency  and  also  had  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  worker. 

The  following  tentative  recommendations 
were  made: — 

"1.  A  standardized  examination,  both  for 
candidates  for  employment  and  for  those 
already  engaged  in  trades  involving  close 
visual  work,  is  theoretically  desirable.  By 
this  means  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  those 
whose  vision  is  not  up  to  the  required  standard 
for  close  work,  and  who  would  be  better 
employed  in  some  other  capacity  (both  to 
their  own  and  the  employer's  advantage),  to 
detect  defects  which  require  lens  assistance 
before  they  develop  to  a  serious  degree,  and 
to  check  the  spectacles  of  those  who  already 
have  them.  These  measures  need  not  be 
expensive  (in  Great  Britain  under  a  scheme 


devised  by  the  British  Joint  Council  of  Quali- 
fied Opticians,  employees  are  given  a  complete 
routine  examination  for  a  standard  fee  of  5/.), 
and  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  savings 
in  absenteeism  through  the  ill-effects  of  eye- 
strain, spoiled  work,  labour  turnover,  etc. 

"For  the  best  results  examinations  should 
be  made: 

"(a) Before  the  candidate  for  employment 
is  engaged. 

"(b)  At  regular  intervals  (as  a  check  against 
defects  which  may  develop,  and  as  a  check 
for  correct  adjustment  of  spectacles  where 
these  are  worn). 

"(c)  By  an  optician  who  is  familiar  with 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  factory,  and 
preferably  in  the  factory  itself  where  the  con- 
ditions may  be  vastly  different  from  those  of 
the  optician's  consulting  room. 

"2.  The  importance  of  providing  adequate 
lighting  for  operations  involving  fine  work 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

"Adequate  lighting  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  illumination  at  the  work 
point,  as  well  as  the  general  illumination. 
Factors  such  as  colour  of  reflecting  surfaces; 
glare;  colour  contrasts  of  materials,  machin- 
ery, walls;  reflections  from  moving  parts,  etc., 
all  play  a  large  part  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
lighting  system. 

"3.  In  view  of  the  part  played  by  psycho- 
logical factors  in  fatigue  and  eyestrain,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  all  matters  which  may 
affect  the  morale  of  employees,  and  their 
interest  in,  and  adjustment  to,  their  work." 

Erratum 

The  fraternal  delegates  from  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  to  the  1946  Convention 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  were 
erroneously  reported  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette  (p.  1712)  as  being 
Messrs.  John  Noble  and  George  Meany 
respectively. 

The  TLC  was  actually  represented  by  Mr. 
William  McGruther,  President  of  the  Civil 
Service  Association  of  Alberta,  and  the  AFL 
by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Brown. 
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Timing  of  Public  Investment  in   Construction 
National  Reserve  of  Public  Projects  as  a  Factor  in  Stabilizing  Employment 


IN  a  paper  presented  to  the  Peterboro 
Branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada  on  January  23,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lea,  Co- 
ordinator of  Public  Projects,  Department  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply,  described  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  government  employment 
planning  under  the  title  Timing  of  Public 
Investment  in  Construction.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Lea's  paper  follows. 


In  common  with  other  nations  of  the  world, 
Canada  has,  in  the  past,  experienced  a  recur- 
rent series  of  expansions  and  contractions  in 
national  activity.  To  most  individuals  this 
has  meant  there  have  been  times  when 
employment  opportunities  at  relatively  good 
wages  were  plentiful,  followed  by  periods  of 
job  scarcity,  and  of  low  wage  levels. 

For  many  years  general  opinion  held  that 
development  of  these  alternate  peaks  and 
depressions  in  national  production  was 
extremely  difficult  to  control,  and  no  serious 
and  wide-spread  attempt  was  made  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  However,  by  reason  of 
gradual  change  of  viewpoint  it  has  now  come 
to  be  widely  held  that  means  are  available  at 
least  to  limit  in  degree  variations  in  national 
activity,  and  that  actions  can  be  taken  to 
smooth  out  in  some  measure  those  fluctuations 
not  susceptible  to  control. 

This  discussion  is  concerned  with  description 
of  a  method  designed  to  assist  in  stabilization 
of  national  production,  which  takes  the  form 
of  the  timing  of  public  investment  in  con- 
struction. Specific  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  process  of  assembling  a  national  reserve 
of  fully  planned  public  projects,  all  items  of 
which  can  be  made  available  at  short  notice 
for  immediate  execution  should  conditions 
make  this  desirable.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  operation  of  a  policy 
of  timing  the  execution  of  public  projects  is 
not  expected  by  itself  to  arrest  a  sharp  drop 
in  national  production  with  consequent  low 
employment  and  income,  but  is  merely  one 
of  a  number  of  remedial  actions  available  for 
use. 

Methods    of    Maintaining    Employment 

There  are  many  factors  affecting  national 
employment  and  income  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  national  wellbeing,  and  are 
therefore  of  importance  and  interest  to  every 


member  of  the  engineering  profession.  A  com- 
prehensive outline  of  the  problem  will  be 
found  in  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  April  1945  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and  Supply,  which  was  later  published  under 
the  title  "Employment  and  Income"1. 
Although  those  points  in  the  statement  which 
related  to  the  early  period  of  reconversion 
are  no  longer  a  matter  of  future  concern, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  sections  dealing 
with  sources  of  employment  and  income  and 
the  means  of  safeguarding  the  continuation 
of  "full  employment",  which  are  timely  and 
informative. 

It  will  be  useful  to  refer  here  to  two  pas- 
sages from  this  statement  on  "Employment 
and  Income".  The  definitions  contained  in 
these  passages  indicate  the  part  to  be  played 
by  the  timing  of  public  investment  in  con- 
struction, in  relation  to  other  policies  designed 
to  maintain  "full  emplo3rment".  The  first 
quotation,  which  follows,  classifies  the  four 
broad  types  of  national  expenditure. 

"Remunerative  employment  and  income  in 
any  economy  are  provided  by  the  expenditures 
which  are  made.  These  expenditures  are  best 
classified  according  to  the  channels  through 
which  the  expenditures  flow,  viz.,  (a)  export 
trade,  in  which  the  decision  to  spend  is  made 
outside  the  country;  (&)  private  investment 
in  plant,  equipment  and  other  durable  goods 
and  goods  in  stock,  in  which  the  decision  is 
governed  largely  by  prospective  earnings  in 
relation  to  cost;  (c)  consumption  expendi- 
tures, the  level  of  which  is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  the  level  of  incomes;  (d)  public 
investment  in  useful  works  for  improving  the 
productiveness  of  resources,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  opportunities  of  the  people.  Public 
expenditures  for  current  goods  and  services 
also  provide  employment,  but  cannot  to  any 
large  degree  be  determined  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  employment,  except  in  terms  of 
reasonable  stability.  In  maintaining  a  high 
and  stable  level  of  employment  and  income, 
the  Government  proposes  to  use  appropriate 
means  to  influence  expenditures  in  all  these 
channels  with  particular  emphasis  on  those 
which  are  most  susceptible  of  encouragement 
and  control". 

The  second  quotation,  which  follows,  pro- 
vides a  breakdown  into  its  constituent  parts 
of  the  fourth  general  classification  of  expendi- 
tures; that  on  public  investment  in  useful 
works. 

"In  relation  to  employment  and  income, 
government  expenditures  are  of  three  sorts: 
(1)      current     expenditures     for     goods     and 

1L.G.,    1945,    p.    616. 
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services,  whose  amount  has  to  be  determined 
by  the  current  need  for  government  services 
and  operations  rather  than  varied  according 
to  the  need  for  employment;  (2)  transfer 
payments,  such  as  pensions,  allowances  and 
similar  payments,  which  have  their  effect 
on  employment  as  they  re-appear  as  private 
expenditures;  (3)  public  capital  or  invest- 
ment expenditures  for  buildings,  equipment, 
roads,  airfields  and  other  durable  develop- 
ments and  improvements.  The  last  are,  to  a 
degree,  capable  of  being  timed  so  as  to 
contribute  to  employment  as  needed  and 
supplement  private  expenditures  and  com- 
pensate for  their  fluctuations". 

Our  specific  interest  is  here  restricted  to 
consideration  of  the  third  classification 
mentioned. 


Requisites  for  a  Timing  Program 

Effective  application  of  a  policy  of  timing 
of  public  investment  requires  a  means  of 
ascertaining  when  public  investment  needs  to 
be  increased  or  decreased,  and  of  insuring 
that  it  can  be  expanded  when  necessary. 
Three  Branches  of  the  Department  of  Recon- 
struction and  Supply,  known  respectively  as 
Economic  Research,  Resources  Development, 
and  Public  Projects,  are  directly  concerned 
with  these  matters. 

The  functions  of  the  Economic  Research 
Branch  are  to  collect  and  interpret  statistical 
and  economic  material  needed  for  reconstruc- 
tion purposes;  to  assist  other  branches  of  this 
and  other  departments  in  matters  of  economic 
policy  relative  to  reconstruction  problems, 
and  to  develop  information  in  order  to  pre- 
pare forecasts  of  economic  conditions  in 
Canada. 

The  functions  of  the  Resources  Develop- 
ment Branch  are  to  advise  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources;  as  the  representative  of 
the  department  to  consult  with  the  basic 
resources  industries,  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction 
and  Supply  and  other  government  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  such  projects  required  during 
the  reconstruction  period. 

The  functions  of  the  Public  Projects  Branch 
are  to  collect  and  register  a  reserve  of  public 
projects,  to  administer  the  operations  of  the 
reserve,  and  in  cases  where  public  authorities 
are  unable  to  secure  engineering  advice,  to 
prepare*  plans  and  specifications  enabling  pub- 
lic projects  to  be  registered. 

Assembling  a  Reserve  of  Public  Projects 

The  national  reserve  of  public  projects  is 
made  up  of  a  register  of  proposed  construction 
for  which  detail  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 


mates have  been  prepared,  and  for  which  sites 
are  available.  Among  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Public  Projects  Branch  are  those  of  scrut- 
inizing or  "screening"  each  item  put  forward 
for  registration  in  the  reserve,  in  order  to 
advise  whether  execution  of  the  item  will  be  of 
national  benefit,  and  is  susceptible  to  timing, 
and  in  such  case,  to  compile  an  estimate  of  the 
employment  opportunities  which  it  will 
provide. 

The  general  procedure  being  followed  in 
assembling  the  reserve  of  Dominion  public 
projects  is  that  detail  plans  and  specifications 
fof  each  one,  together  with  any  other  pertinent 
information,  are  sent  forward  by  the  sponsor- 
ing department  to  the  Department  of  Recon- 
struction and  Supply,  and  referred  to  the 
Public  Projects  Branch  of  the  Department.  A 
senior  officer  of  the  Branch  then  inspects  the 
material  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
whether  the  project  is  appropriate  for  incor- 
poration in  the  reserve.  Members  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Branch  having  been 
assigned,  some  time  ago,  to  provide  liaison 
with  all  sponsoring  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  has  been  found  that  this  inspec- 
tion need  be  only  a  check,  since  eligibility  of 
the  project  for  consideration  has  been  carefully 
examined  beforehand  with  appropriate  depart- 
mental officers.  The  project  is  then  referred  to 
the  estimating  division  of  the  Branch,  where 
quantities  are  checked,  and  a  list  of  the  major 
items  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  of 
construction  is  prepared.  An  estimate  is  then 
made  of  both  the  on-site  and  off-site  man 
hours  of  labour  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking,  including  labour  required  for 
transportation. 

The  results  are  then  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Reconstruction  and  Supply  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Reconstruction  for 
decision  with  respect  to  registration  of  the 
undertaking.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  consists  of  a  group  of  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  which  the  Government  has 
assigned  general  policy  supervision  of  recon- 
struction and  reconversion  matters,  including, 
naturally,  that  of  the  public  projects  reserve. 
On  receipt  of  approval  of  this  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, the  project  is  formally  registered  in 
the  reserve  of  public  projects,  attaching  thereto 
a  set  of  the  detail  plans  and  specifications,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  the  information  prepared  by 
the  Public  Projects  Branch  with  respect  to 
materials  and  labour. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsoring 
department,  should  any  major  change  be  made 
in  plans  or  specifications  while  the  project 
remains  in  the  reserve,  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Reconstruction  and  Supply,  without 
delay,  so  that  the  Public  Projects  Branch  may 
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amend  the  record  as  required.  This  procedure 
assures  that  the  reserve  shall  at  all  times 
consist  of  items  on  which  construction  may  be 
begun  immediately  a  decision  to  do  so  is 
reached.  A  sponsoring  department  may  request 
the  removal  of  an  item  from  the  reserve  when 
established  departmental  policy  makes  this 
action  desirable.  If  such  request  were  to 
enable  the  item  to  be  included  in  annual  esti- 
mates, this  could  be  done  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Reconstruction,  followed  by  approval  of  the 
Treasury  Board  and  of  Parliament. 

The  forecasting  procedures  being  developed 
by  the  Economic  Research  Branch  will  provide 
advance  information  regarding  an  impending 
recession  in  employment  and  will  enable  an 
estimate  to  be  made  of  the  increase  in  public 
investment  in  construction  deemed  necessary 
over  a  specified  period  of  time  in  order  to 
relieve  the  situation.  Thus,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  refer  to  the  reserve  of  public  pro- 
jects and  to  select  such  items  as  will  be  most 
effective  in  meeting  the  situation,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  regional  distribution,  of  types 
of  labour  required,  and  of  materials  of 
construction. 

Continuing  shortages  of  various  types  of 
materials  of  construction  and,  in  most  areas,  of 
labour,  have  required  retention  of  wartime 
restriction  on  public  construction  by  federal 
departments  to  projects  of  immediate  urgency. 
The  Public  Projects  Branch  has  therefore  been 
delegated  to  assess  each  construction  item  in 
annual  departmental  estimates  from  the  point 
jf  view  of  materials  and  labour  requirements 
currently  in  short  supply.  Thus,  in  giving 
consideration  to  construction  items  in  the 
annual  estimates,  the  government  has  informa- 
tion not  only  with  respect  to  the  urgency  of 
each  proposal,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  interference  with  the  national  high 
priority  housing  and  industrial  program  result- 
ant upon  construction  of  each  project,  since  in 
examination  of  the  proposals  the  Branch  pre- 
pares an  estimate  of  the  materials  and  labour 
needs  of  each  project.  The  Priorities  and 
Economic  Research  Branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment augment  this  with  current  information 
on  national  and  local  supply  positions. 

Much  preparatory  work  had  to  be  under- 
taken leading  to  development  of  suitable  and 
practical  procedures,  and  consequently  the 
actual  assembly  of  reserve  projects  was 
started  less  than  six  months  ago.  The  reserve, 
including  items  now  in  process  of  screening  by 
the  Branch,  consists  of  96  projects,  estimated 
to  cost  approximately  thirty-five  million 
dollars.  The  potential  reserve  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  those  projects  which  have  been 
considered  by  sponsoring  departments,  and  on 


which  there  is  agreement  that  future  construc- 
tion would  be  in  the  national  interest  and 
would  be  a  Dominion  responsibility.  There  are 
more  than  1,000  such  projects  roughly  esti- 
mated to  cost  at  least  seven  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Acute  national  shortage  of  technical  per- 
sonnel is  a  serious  obstacle  to  growth  of  the 
reserve  to  proportions  necessary  to  bolster 
employment  if  a  depression  should  occur.  All 
government  departments  responsible  for  plan- 
ning are  short  of  engineering  staff,  and  since 
private  industry  is  still  seeking  engineers  with 
similar  training  and  experience,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  situation  will  be  soon  relieved. 
The  Wartime  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  most  effective  work  in 
keeping  government  departments  advised  of 
potential  employees,  but  there  are  obviously 
not  nearly  enough  of  these.  Nevertheless, 
tangible  progress  is  being  made  with  assembly 
of  a  reserve,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  will  have 
reached  significant  proportions  before  heavy 
withdrawals  become  necessary. 

Provincial  and  Municipal  Investment 

Up  to  this  point,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  public  investment  in  Dominion 
Government  construction  exclusively.  Records 
indicate  that  in  the  past,  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal investment  in  construction  combined 
have  been,  on  the  average,  more  than  double 
that  of  federal  investment.  Obviously  much 
of  this  non-federal  investment  is  also  suscep- 
tible to  timing  along  the  lines  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  authorities.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  degree  to  which  provincial  and 
municipal  public  projects  may  be  used  to 
stabilize  national  employment  and  income,  it 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  review  the  sugges- 
tions put  forward  some  time  ago  by  the 
Dominion  Government  with  this  object  in 
view. 

In  his  statement  on  "Employment  and 
Income"  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Howe 
referred  to  deliberate  use  of  public  investment 
expenditures  as  a  permanent  instrument  in 
employment  policy,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
"since  in  the  inter-war  years  the  public  invest- 
ment expenditures  of  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  have  been  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  Dominion  Government,  it  will  be 
an  essential  part  of  such  a  policy  that  advance 
planning  on  the  part  of  these  governments 
should  be  encouraged,  and,  without  interfering 
with  provincial  or  municipal  decisions  in 
respect  of  the  direction  of  their  own  expendi- 
tures, co-operation  should  be  sought  on  the 
timing  of  such  expenditures". 
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In  subsequent  discussions  with  the  provinces, 
the  Dominion  Government  put  forward  pro- 
posals designed  towards  implementation  of 
the  policy  outlined  above1.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  these  proposals  included  encouragement 
towards  complete  advance  planning  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  public  projects  by 
means  of  dominion  planning  grants;  assist- 
ance in  securing  the  services  of  experienced 
designers  in  cases  where  advance  planning  was 
means  of  Dominion  planning  grants;  assistr- 
and  encouragement  towards  timing  of  public 
investment  in  construction  by  payment  of 
Dominion  timing  grants  as  defrayment  of  a 
portion  of  the  construction  costs  of  public 
projects  initiated  when  requested  by  the 
Dominion  Government. 

National  Resources  Projects 

Although  a  detailed  description  of  the 
subject  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  discus- 
sion, brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
timing  aspects  of  Dominion  Government 
expenditures  on  the  development  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources.  It  is  realized  that 
as  this  program  assumes  a  definite  form  it  will 
be  found  that  expenditures  on  some  of  the 
resources  projects  must  be  continuous,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  substantial  portion  may  be 
varied  according  to  conditions  of  employment, 
and  thus  play  an  appropriate  part  in  stabiliza- 
tion of  national  production. 


iL.G.    1945,   p.    1280. 


Conclusion 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
any  national  employment  problem  which 
develops  is  not  to  be  solved  by  huge  expendi- 
tures on  "public  works".  This  procedure  can 
be  of  specific  assistance  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  if  all  individual  undertakings 
which  can  provide  effective  remedial  action  are 
put  in  hand,  but  other  highly  significant  actions 
along  the  lines  referred  to  in  the  statement 
on  "Employment  and  Income"  must  also  be 
taken  if  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

As  is  very  often  the  case  with  respect  to 
problems  not  purely  technical,  engineers  will 
play  a  very  important  role  in  the  effective 
application  of  the  policy  of  timing  public 
investment  in  relation  to  national  production 
levels.  The  existing  national  shortage  of  tech- 
nical persons  includes  an  acute  national  short- 
age of  personnel  required  for  advance  planning 
of  construction,  and  adequate  reserves  of 
completely  planned  projects  can  be  assembled 
only  by  making  the  best  use  of  the  services  of 
those  available.  Decisions  to  defer  construc- 
tion items  are  in  many  instances  dependent 
upon  sound  engineering  advice  to  those  respon- 
sible for  decisions  on  policy,  themselves 
engineers,  in  many  cases.  Undoubtedly  the 
engineering  profession  will  be  responsible  for 
most  of  the  detailed  planning  of  actions 
designed  to  make  use  of  public  projects  to 
maintain  and  improve  national  production, 
and,  as  in  the  past,  the  profession  will  be 
equal  to  the  task. 


Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations  Amended 


AMENDMENTS  to  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003,  went 
into  effect  on  February  15.  Promulgated 
under  Order  in  Council  P.C.  302  on  January 
30,  the  amendments:  (1)  formally  returned 
wages  to  the  ambit  of  collective  bargaining; 
(2)  incorporated  in  P.C.  1003  the  provisions 
of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4020  governing  the 
appointment  of  inquiry  commissions  to 
investigate  labour  disputes;  and  (3)  prepared 
the  way  for  the  return  to  provincial  juris- 
diction of  industries  which  during  the  war 
were  specifically  subjected  to  Dominion  con- 
trol as  war  industries. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  tabling 
of  the  amending  order  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Minister  explained  its  objec- 
tives as  follows: — 

"The  first  objective  is  to  meet  a  situation 
brought  about  by  the  termination  of  control 
of  wages  by  the  Dominion.  While  wage 
control  was  in  effect,  the  subject  of  wages 
was  not  one  that  was  open  to  the  usual 
collective  bargaining  procedures  between 
workers  and  management.  Since  wage  rates 
had  to  be  fixed  by  the  appropriate  war  labour 
board  up  to  November  30  last,  P.C.  1003,  the 
Wartime  Labour-  Relations  Regulations,  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  collective  bargaining 
within  Dominion  jurisdiction  exempted  the 
whole  field  of  wage  rates  from  the  collective 
bargaining  contemplated  by  the  Regulations. 
The  present  Order  in  Council  now  amends 
P.C.  1003  in  such  manner  as  to  include  the 
subject  of  wages  among  the  other  subjects 
open  to  free  collective  bargaining  between 
employer  and  employees.  The  new  Order  in 
Council  makes  the  changes  in  P.C.  1003 
needed  to  meet  this  changed  situation, 

"The  second  objective  of  the  present  order 
is  to  consolidate  P.C.  4020  into  P.C.  1003. 
P.C.  4020,  passed  June  6,  1941,  was  the  Order 
in  Council  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commissions  to 
investigate  disputes  or  differences  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  also  complaints 
of  discrimination  for  union  activity,  and  to 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  It  is  felt 
that  at  this  time  it  is  advantageous  to  con- 
solidate where  possible  all  existing  procedures 
in  relation  to  the  investigation  and  concilia- 
tion of  industrial  disputes  into  a  single  instru- 
ment, namely,  P.C.  1003. 

"The  order  also  provides  for  the  repeal 
effective  March  31  next  of  Schedule  A  to 
the     Regulations.      This    has    the     effect    of 


returning  to  the  provinces  as  of  that  date 
jurisdiction  over  certain  industries  enumer- 
ated in  the  schedule  and  described  as  war 
industry." 

The  14  industrial  classifications  designated 
as  war  industries  under  the  Regulations  are 
presented  below: — 

Schedule  A 

1 .  A  work  or  undertaking  engaged  in  mining 
or  smelting  operations; 

2.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  manufacturing  or  assembling  aircraft 
parts; 

3.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  manufacturing  or  assembling  tanks  or 
universal  carriers; 

4.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  manufacturing  or  assembling  automobile 
or  truck  parts; 

5.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  smelting  or  refining  aluminum; 

6.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  refining  or  producing  oil  or  petroleum 
products; 

7.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  producing  or  processing  natural  or 
synthetic  rubber; 

8.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  manufacturing  chemicals  for  war 
purposes; 

9.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  producing  or  manufacturing  steel  for 
war   industry  or  war  purposes; 

10.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  building  or  construction  or  demolition 
projects  under  a  contract  or  subcontract, 
intended  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty  in 
right  of  Canada,  including  the  construc- 
tion, erection,  repair,  improvement  or 
extension  of  buildings,  aerodromes, 
harbours,  dock  yards,  roads,  defence 
fortifications,  or  other  naval,  military  or 
air  force  works; 

11.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  shipbuilding,  including  shipbuilding 
accessories; 

12.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  the  production  of  machinery,  arms, 
shells,  ammunition,  explosives,  implements 
of  war,  or  naval,  military  or  air  stores; 

13.  A  work,  undertaking  or  business  engaged 
in  transportation  or  communication; 

14.  Public  Service  utilities,  including  gas, 
electric,  water  and  power  works,  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines. 

The  Minister  later  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  recommend  extension  of  the 
Regulations  covering  industries  coming  under 
Dominion  authority  to  May  15  to  provide 
time  for  review  of  suggestions  respecting  new 
legislation  and  the  passing  of  a  new  bill  by 
Parliament.  Similar  extension  would  be  re- 
commended for  provinces  which  have  adapted 
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the  Regulations  to  provincial  industries,  if  they 
so  desired.  Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  this 
would  enable  the  provinces  to  delay  passage 
of  legislation  and  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
revised  Dominion  bill. 

Text  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  302 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  under  the  authority  of  The 
National  Emergency  Transitional  Powers  Act, 
1945,  is  pleased  to  amend  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  and  they  are  hereby 
further  amended,  effective  February  15,  1947, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  following  paragraph  is  inserted  in 
subsection  one  of  section  two  immediately  fol- 
lowing  paragraph    (e) : 

"(ee)  'dispute'  means  any  dispute  or  differ- 
ence or  apprehended  dispute  or  differ- 
ence between  an  employer  and  one  or 
more  of  his  employees  or  bargaining 
representatives  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
employees,  as  to  matters  or  things  affect- 
ing or  relating  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  or  work  done  or  to  be 
done  by  him  or  by  the  employee  or 
employees  or  as  to  privileges,  rights  and 
duties  of  the  employer  or  the  employee 
or    employees"; 

2.  Subsection  four  of  section  ten  is  revoked. 

3.  Subsection  two  of  section  sixteen  is 
revoked  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"(2)  Where  either  party  to  a  collective 
agreement,  whether  made  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  these  Regula- 
tions, has  required  the  other  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  renewal  or  revision 
of  the  agreement  or  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  agreement,  sections  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  shall  apply  to  such 
negotiations  as  in  the  case  of  negotiations 
for  a  collective  agreement  following  cer- 
tification of  bargaining  representatives 
under  these  Regulations:" 

4.  Subsections  one  to  four  inclusive  of  sec- 
tion twenty-one  are  revoked  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

"21.  (1)  Where  there  is  no  collective  agree- 
ment in  force  between  an  employer  and 
his  employees  or  bargaining  represen- 
tatives of  his  employees,  no  employee 
shall  go  on  strike  and  the  employer  of 
such  employees  shall  not  declare  or  cause 
a  lockout  of  such  employees  by  reason  of 
any  dispute  unless 

(a)  bargaining  representatives  for  the 
employees  affected  have  endeavoured 
to  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
employer  under  sections  eleven  and 
twelve;   and 

(b)  a  Conciliation  Board  has  been 
appointed  and  fourteen  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  Conciliation  Board 
reported   to   the   Minister. 

(2)  Except  in  respect  of  a  dispute  that  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
three,  no  employer  who  is  a  party  to  a 
collective  agreement  shall  declare  or 
cause  a  lockout  and  no  employee  bound 
thereby  shall  go  on  strike  during  the 
term  of  the  collective  agreement. 


(3)  Where  a  collective  agreement  is  in  force 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees 
or  bargaining  representatives  of  his 
employees  and  any  dispute  arises  with 
reference  to  the  revision  of  a  provision 
of  the  agreement  that  by  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  is  subject  to  revision 
during  the  term  of  the  agreement,  the 
employer  shall  not  declare  or  cause  a 
lockout  and  no  employee  shall  go  on 
strike  until  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  effect  an  agreement  under  sections 
eleven  and  twelve  and  fourteen  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  Conciliation  Board 
reported    to    the    Minister. 

(4)  Where  notice  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  a  col- 
lective agreement  has  been  given  pur- 
sant  to  the  provisions  of  section  ten  of 
the  Regulations,  the  employer  shall  not, 
without  consent  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  affected,  decrease  rates  of 
wages  or  alter  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  relating  to  hours  of  work 
or  holidays  of  employees  affected  by  the 
negotiations,  until  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  concluded  or  a  Conciliation 
Board  appointed  to  endeavour  to  effect 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  has 
reported  to  the  Minister  and  fourteeen 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  report  has 
been  received  by  the  Minister,  whichever 
is  the  earlier. 

(5)  Where  a  party  to  a  collective  agreement, 
whether  made  before  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  these  Regulations,  has  given 
notice,  pursuant  to  section  sixteen  of 
the  Regulations,  to  the  other  party  to 
the  agreement  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  renewal  or  revision 
of  the  said  agreement  or  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  agreement,  the  employer  shall 
not,  without  consent  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  employees  affected,  decrease  rates 
of  wages  or  alter  any  other  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  expiry  or  termination 
of  the  said  agreement  in  so  far  as  applic- 
able to  the  employees  affected  by  the 
agreement,  until  a  renewal  or  revision  of 
the  agreement  or  a  new  collective  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  or  a  Concilia- 
tion Board  appointed  to  endeavour  to 
effect  an  agreement  has  reported  to  the 
Minister  and  fourteen  days  have  elapsed 
after  the  report  has  been  received  by  the 
Minister,  whichever  is  the  earlier." 

5.  Subsection    five    of    section   twenty-one    is 
renumbered   as  subsection  six. 

6.  Section   forty-six   is   revoked   and   the    fol- 
lowing is  substituted  therefor: 

46.  Where  in  any  industry  a  dispute  between 
employees  and  employers  with  respect  to 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment  of 
such  employees  exists  or  is  apprehended, 
for  the  final  settlement  of  which  no  pro- 
cedure is  provided  either  by  these 
Regulations  or  by  the  terms  of  any 
collective  agreement,  the  Minister  may 
instruct  a  conciliation  officer  to  confer 
with  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  agreement 
between   them. 
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7.  The  following  section  is  added  immediately- 
following  section  forty-six: 

46A.  (1)  Where  in  any  industry  a  dispute  or 
difference  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees exists  or  is  apprehended,  or  in 
any  other  case  where  he  deems  it  expedi- 
ent to  make  inquiry  in  industrial  matters, 
the  Minister  may  refer  the  matters 
involved  to  a  Commission  to  be  designated 
an  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion, for  investigation  thereof  as  the 
Minister  deems  expedient  and  for  report 
thereon;  and  the  Minister  shall  furnish 
the  Commission  with  a  statement  of  the 
matters  concerning  which  such  inquiry  is 
to  be  made  and  in  the  case  of  any  inquiry 
involving  any  particular  persons  or 
parties,  shall  advise  such  persons  or 
parties  of  such  appointment. 

(2)  Immediately  following  its  appointment, 
and  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Com- 
mission shall  inquire  into  the  matters 
referred  to  it  by  the  Minister  and 
endeavour  to  carry  out  its  terms  of 
reference:  and  (if  a  settlement  is  not 
effected  in  the  meantime)  it  shall  report 
the  result  of  its  inquiries,  including  its 
recommendations,  to  the  Minister  within 
fourteen  days  of  its  appointment  or  such 
extension  thereof  as  the  Minister  may, 
from  time  to  time,  grant. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  of  an  Industrial 
Disputes  Inquiry  Commission  relating  to 
any  dispute  or  difference  between 
employer  and  employees,  the  Minister 
shall  furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  parties 
affected  and  may  publish  the  report  of 
any  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Com- 
mission in  such  manner  as  he  sees  fit. 

(4)  An  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Minister  and  the 
provisions  of  sections  thirty-one  to 
thirty-four  of  these  Regulations  shall 
apply  mutatis  mutandis  as  though  enacted 
in  respect  of  that  Commission. 

(5)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  an  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Inquiry  Commission  shall  be  paid 
remuneration   and  expenses   at  the  same 


rate  as  is  payable  to  a  Chairman  and 
members  of  a  Conciliation  Board  under 
these  Regulations. 

(6)  An  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion may  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  to 
inquire  into  any  complaint  that  an 
employer,  contrary  to  these  Regulations, 
has  discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  an  employee  in  relation  to  his 
employment  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  because  such  employee  is  a 
member  or  officer  or  representative  of 
a  trade  union  and  failing  settlement  of 
the  matters  at  issue  in  the  inquiry,  the 
Commission  shall  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations   to   the   Minister. 

(7)  Following  receipt  of  such  report  the 
Minister  may,  by  order,  require  any 
person  named  in  the  complaint  to  do  any 
act  or  thing  or  cease  to  do  any  act  or 
thing  as  he  deems  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  and  such  order  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  employer 
and  employee  and  any  other  interested 
party. 

(8)  Any  person  refusing  or  failing  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  made  by  the  Minister 
under  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  and  liable  upon  summary  con- 
viction to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  every  day  or  part  of 
a  day  on  which  such  refusal  or  failure 
continues. 

His  Excellency  in  Council  is  further  pleased 
to  revoke  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4020  of  June 
6,  1941,  as  amended  (providing  for  Industrial 
Disputes  Inquiry  Commissions)  and  it  is  hereby 
revoked  effective  February  15,  1947,  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  Order  shall  continue  in 
force  and  effect  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  any  proceedings 
or  other  matters  pending  thereunder  at  the 
date  of  revocation  thereof. 

His  Excellency  in  Council  is  also  pleased, 
hereby,  to  revoke  paragraph  (&)  of  subsection 
one  of  section  three  and  subsections  two  and 
three  of  section  three  and  Schedule  "A"  to  the 
aforesaid  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions, such  revocation  to  be  effective  on  March 
31,   1947. 


Union  Security  in  Quebec 


T^  HE  results  of  a  survey  into  the  extent  and 
•*■  types  of  union  security  provisions  in 
collective  agreements  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  have  been  released  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  Laval  University. 
Published  in  the  Department's  Industrial  Re- 
lations Bulletin,  they  represent  completion  of 
the  initial  phase  of  a  projected  comprehensive 
study  on  the  whole  question  of  union  security. 
Other  phases  of  investigation  currently  antici- 
pated are  the  reasons  which  induce  employers 
to  include  union  security  provisions  in  agree- 
ments, the  reasons  why  unions  request  them 
and  the  way  in  which  the  agreements  operate. 
About  355  collective  agreements  concluded 
in   industry,  trade  and  the  utility  field  were 


examined.    Of  these  208  or  58-6  per  cent  con- 
tained union  security  provisions. 

Affiliated  unions  of  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour  accounted 
for  199  of  the  recorded  agreements.  Of  these 
144  or  72*3  per  cent  contained  union  security 
provisions.  Of  a  total  of  69  agreements  signed 
by  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  affiliates,  33 
or  56-5  per  cent  embodied  union  security  pro- 
visions. Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  unions 
were  stated  to  have  52  functioning  agreements 
in  Quebec,  of  which  26  or  50  per  cent  possessed 
clauses  providing  for  some  form  of  union 
security.  Unions  unaffiliated  to  the  three 
major  labour  bodies  accounted  for  35  agree- 


1947] 

ments  of  which  only  14-3  per  cent  embodied 
union  security  provisions. 

The  report  stated  that  union  security  clauses 
usually  varied  sufficiently  to  make  precise 
classification  difficult.  However,  in  order  to 
systematize  the  analysis  six  general  classifica- 
tions were  adopted.  These  classifications  were 
denned  as  follows: 
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Check-off  of  union  dues: — Where  the 
employer  deducts  the  union  dues  from  the 
employees'  wages  and  remits  the  amount  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  union. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various 
classifications  in  the  agreements  reviewed  is 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


Total 

C.C.C.L. 

355 

199 

3 

2 

95 

73 

10 

4 

51 

24 

26 

16 

66 

34 

108 

52 

110 

47 

T.L.C 


Others 


Collective  agreements 

Closed  shop 

Perfect  union  shop 

Imperfect  union  shop 

Maintenance  of  membership 

Union  preference 

Check-off  of  union  dues 

Open  shop 

No  mention  of  a  provision  for  union  security 


35 


Closed  Shop: — Where  employer  employs 
union  members  only  and  is  allowed  to  hire 
new  workers  from  amongst  union  members 
only. 

Perfect  union  shop: — Where  the  employer 
employs  union  members  only,  but  may  hire 
non-union  workers  or  union  workers  as'  he 
pleases.  However,  the  non-union  workers  hired 
must  join  the  union. 

Imperfect  union  shop: — Where  the  actual  or 
future  members  of  the  union  are  required  to 
maintain  their  membership,  and  all  new 
employees  must  join  the  union.  Existing 
employees  who  are  not  union  members  are 
not  required  to  join  the  union. 

Maintenance  of  membership: — Where  the 
actual  or  future  members  of  the  union  are 
required  to  maintain  their  membership.  The 
others  are  not  compelled  to  join  the  union, 
either  during  their  employment  or  upon  enter- 
ing the  service  of  their  new  employer. 

Preferential  shop: — Where  the  employer 
favours  the  union  or  the  union  members  in 
certain  particular  instances. 


The  check-off  total  in  the  above  table  was 
further  broken  down  into  the  number  appear- 
ing above  and  the  number  which  were  com- 
bined with  other  union  security  clauses.  Of 
the  total,  35  agreements  provided  for  check-off 
solely.  The  check-off  combined  with  the  closed 
shop  appeared  in  one  agreement,  with  the 
perfect  union  shop  in  15,  with  maintenance  of 
membership  in  13,  and  with  union  preference 
in  two. 

The  report  commented  on  the  likelihood  of 
complications  arising  when  security  provisions 
did  not  provide  for  a  check-off  but  established 
one  of  the  various  other  types.  In  cases  where 
union  membership  is  mandatory  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  it  states,  "the  employer  has  no 
guarantee"  that  membership  fees  will  be  paid. 

While  the  report  emphasized  the  fact  that 
conclusions  on  the  survey  were  being  avoided 
for  the  time  being,  it  presented  the  opinion 
that  union  security  clauses  were  in  vogue  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  since  58-6  per  cent  of 
the  agreements  signed  under  the  Labour  Re- 
lations Act  contained  one  or  several  of  such 
clauses,  and  that  the  perfect  union  shop  was 
the  most  popular  form  of  union  security, 
occurring  in  27  per  cent  of  the  agreements 
negotiated. 


Index  Numbers  of  Wage  Rates  in  Canada,  1939  to  1945 


A  rise  in  wage  rates  of  2-8  per  cent  between 
•*■*■  1944  and  1945  is  indicated  by  the  latest 
survey  carried  out  by  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  index 
numbers  of  wage  rates  by  industries,  and 
by  main  groups  of  industries,  for  the  period 
1939  to  1945.  As  the  index  is  based  on  rates 
in  the  year  1939  as  100  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  any  of  the  years  compared  with 
1939  may  be  determined  by  subtracting  100 
from  the  index  figure  for  any  industry  or 
group  shown  in  the  table. 

The  general  index  covering  all  industries 
was  41-8  per  cent  higher  in  1945  than  in  1939 
and  2-8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1944.  The 
increase  from  1943  to  1944  was  3-1  per  cent. 


This  compares  with  an  increase  of  9*1  per 
cent  in  1943  over  1942,  and  of  between  8  and 
9  per  cent  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  of  3-9  per  cent  in  1940  over  1939. 

The  largest  percentage  increase,  5  per  cent, 
in  1945  compared  with  the  previous  year  was 
in  the  service  group  which  includes  wage 
rates  in  laundries  only.  In  the  same  compari- 
son the  index  for  the  logging  group  increased 
4-9  per  cent,  manufacturing  3-6  per  cent, 
mining  1-3  per  cent,  construction  1*2  per  cent 
transportation  0-4  per  cent. 

Report  No.  28,  in  which  the  wage  rates  for 
selected  occupations  in  many  industries  are 
being  published  for  1945,  in  addition  to  tables 
of  index  numbers,  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  a  few  weeks'  time. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  IN  CANADA,  BY  INDUSTRY,  1939-1945 

(Rates  in  1939  =  100) 


Industry 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Logging 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

104-9 
105-9 
101-1 

102-5 
102-1 
102-8 
103-0 
101-0 
102-7 

104-3 
107-5 
109-6 
107-6 
105-8 
106-8 
105-3 
107-2 
106-0 
101-7 
106-1 

102-1 

104-6 
108-1 
103-7 
103-4 

102-9 

101-7 
101-3 
101-4 

104-4 
105-0 
105-0 
101-7 

102-9 
103-1 
102-9 
103-5 
101-9 

105-3 

105-9 

104-5 
106-2 

114-0 
114-8 
110-8 

111-2 
109-4 
112-2 
112-2 
107-8 
113-7 

115-2 
119-0 
123-8 
120-1 
112-5 
122-9 
118-0 
117-9 
118-2 
126-9 
118-8 

117-1 

109-5 
114-4 
107-7 
107-5 

115-5 

105-8 
105-5 
105-9 

117-7 
115-0 
120-0 
125-0 

115-0 
113-9 
115-5 
114-4 
114-5 

113-7 

122-5 
119-5 
123-2 

125-9 
124-9 
129-7 

116-6 
113-1 
118-7 
118-0 
114-4 
123-0 

125-5 
127-8 
128-1 
136-6 
123-6 
129-0 
129-0 
129-8 
133-3 
131-8 
127-5 

127-1 

115-1 
124-0 
109-6 
113-2 

123-9 

110-0 
10S-3 
110-6. 

131-0 

130-7 
123-7 
139-0 

122-5 
121-5 
123-9 
121-8 
118-2 

121-7 

134-8 
133-9 
135-0 

143-1 
142-0 
147-5 

123-7 
124-8 
123-1 
121-7 
121-7 
128-7 

136-8* 

140-4 

136-6 

152-8 

138-5 

141-3 

139-3 

146-6 

140-8 

134-5 

133-2 

134-4* 

120-3 
128-6 
115-4 
1201 

128-9 

113-7* 

112-5 
113-8 

142-9* 
143-8 
134-7 
147-6 

130-0* 

133-3 

128-9 

131-9 

130-0 

127-3 

142-9 
148-9 
141-7 

146-1 
143-2 
156-8 

134-8 
146-0 
125-2 
123-7 
127-4 
132-1 

141-4* 

146-0 

139-1 

160-3 

146-2 

147-0 

144-3 

151-9 

141  0 

137-5 

138-9 

139-8* 

125-7 
135-3* 
119-6 
124-7 

133-1 

116-3* 
116-5 
114-9 

148-2* 
148-7 
139-4 
154-8 

134-2* 

135-0 

134-3 

135-8 

131-8 

130-5 

145-4 
168-8 

142-0 

153-3 

151-4 

160-5 

Mining 

136-5 

146-2 

Metal  mining 

128-2 

124-6 

127-4 

141-9 

Manufacturing 

146-5 

151-5 

148-7 

163-5 

150-3 

148-9 

156-3 

104-1 

148-0 

152-7 

152-5 

143-4 

127-3 

Pulp 

136-3 

120-9 

126-8 

13S-5 

118-5 

119-1 

117-7 

156-1 

157-5 

147-2 

159-5 

139-4 

139-2 

139-0 

142-0 

139-0 

140-5 

153-5 

167-0 

Boots  and  shoes 

150-1 

136 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  IN  CANADA,  BY  INDUSTRY,  1939-1945 
(Rates  in  1939  =  100)— Concluded 


Industry 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

100 

103-2 

112-7 

119-0 

135-1 

137-3 

100 

102-7 

112-9 

125-6 

138-8 

142-6 

100 

101-5 

108-1 

122-2 

135-5 

143-5 

100 

104-5 

116-0 

120-9 

137-0 

140-8 

100 

105-0 

116-2 

129-7 

141-7 

147-9 

100 

99-0 

109-5 

122-7 

134-0 

138-7 

100 

104-9 

121-2 

132-2 

144-4 

145-3 

100 

100-6 

108-6 

115-8 

122-7 

126-3 

100 

103-4 

110-2 

127-0 

145-7 

147-1 

100 

104-5 

115-6 

131-0 

143-5 

149-5 

100 

105-1 

117-6 

136-7 

151-9 

155-8 

100 

102-8 

113-0 

120-4 

131-5 

140-3 

100 

103-9 

113-3 

117-1 

121-9 

123-5 

100 

103-3 

112-0 

120-2 

129-6 

132-5 

100 

105-6 

123-2 

133-7 

149-2* 

•  154-1* 

100 

104-5 

111-6 

118-6 

127-7 

129-6 

100 

101-3 

109-7 

116-4 

127-0 

128-0 

100 

101-3 

110-1 

117-0 

127-7 

128-7 

100 

105-2 

113-3 

125-8 

138-8 

142-2 

100 

100-0 

109-4 

114-8 

125-5 

125-5 

100 

103-9 

109-1 

115-8 

121-2 

125-7 

100 

101-3 

106-4 

112-0 

121-9 

122-4 

100 

105-4 

110-5 

116-5 

127-3 

128-9 

100 

103  9 

113  1 

122  5 

133  7* 

137  9* 

1945 


Manufacturing— Con. 

Edible  animal  products  (meat  products) 

Iron  and  its  products 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Machinery,  engines,  boilers,  tanks,  etc 

Aircraft 

,    Shipbuilding  (steel  ships) 

Automobiles,  trucks,  etc 

Automobile  and  truck  equipment  and  parts 

Stoves,  furnaces,  etc 

Agricultural  implements 

Tobacco  products 

Beverages  (brewery  products) 

Electric  current  production  and  distribution 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Transportation , 

.Water  transportation  (Inland  and  Coastal). . 

Steam  railways 

Electric  street  railways 

Communication — Telephona 

Service — Laundries 

GENERAL  AVERAGE 


141-0 

148-2 
149-1 
149-5 
147-3 
148-7 
145-9 
130-3 
148-2 
155-4 
157-5 

140-5 

127-9 

134-4 

156-8 

131-1 

128-8 
129-2 
144-6 
125-5 
126-6 
125-6 

135-4 

141-8 


Revised. 


International  Labour  Organization 


Industrial  Committees  of  the  ILO 


rT>BE  first  stage  in  the  program  of  the  Inter- 
•*■  national  Labour  Organization  for  dealing 
with  the  labour  problems  of  individual  indus- 
tries through  tripartite  committees  has  been 
completed.  Each  of  the  seven  industrial  com- 
mittees that  have  so  far  been  established  has 
now  held  its  first  meeting. 

Created  with  the  idea  that  the  ILO  could 
approach  the  problems  that  arise  in  each 
industry  more  effectively  through  special  com- 
mittees than  through  the  more  generalized 
procedure  of  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference, the  committees  at  their  first  meetings 
have  considered  social  policy  and  its  economic 
foundations  in  each  industry.  Although  the 
opening  meetings  were  largely  exploratory  in 
character,  and  designed  to  chart  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  in  future,  each  committee 
adopted  resolutions  requesting  action  on 
specific  questions  by  governments,  employers, 
workers,  the  International  Labour  Office,  and, 
in  some  cases,  other  international  organiza- 
tions. The  practice  has  been  to  submit  these 
resolutions  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 

Textile    and    Building    Committees 

Summaries  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
meetings  of  the  Textiles  and  Building  Com- 
mittees appear  below  in  separate  articles. 

Petroleum    Committee 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Petroleum  Commit- 
tee, which  had  originally  been  planned  to  take 
place  in  Lima,  Peru,  was  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  early  in  February.  The  Committee 
dealt  with  both  production  and  refining. 

The  Canadian  Government  representatives 
were  Mr.  Ronald  H.  Hooper,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Officer  of  the  Department  of  Labour  at 
Winnipeg,  and  Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Los  Angeles. 


Canadian  employers  in  the  industry  were 
represented  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Mechin,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Toronto,  and  Mr. 
Richard  F.  Hinton,  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager of  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  also  of 
Toronto. 

Workers'  representatives  were  Mr.  Birt 
Showier,  President  of  the  Vancouver  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  O'Brien,  Regional  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour, 
Vancouver. 

An  account  of  this  meeting  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Second  Meetings  of  Coal  and  Inland 
Transport  Committees 

The  Coal  Mining  Committee  and  the  Inland 
Transport  Committee  will  hold  their  second 
meetings  at  Geneva  in  April  and  May. 

Both  committees  will  consider  the  action 
taken  in  the  various  member  countries  to 
give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  their  first 
meetings,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  to  follow  up  the 
studies  and  inquiries  that  were  then  proposed 
by  the  committees. 

The  Coal  Mining  Committee  will  then 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  production 
requirements  of  the  various  countries,  recent 
technical  advancements  in  the  industry,  and 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  labour.  The 
problem  of  hours  of  work,  to  which  the 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  attached 
special  importance,  will  also  receive 
consideration. 

On  the  agenda  of  the  Inland  Transport 
Committee  will  be  the  recruitment,  training 
and  use  of  labour  in  the  industry,  a  survey 
of  collective  bargaining  machinery,  and 
problems  involved  in  the  compilation  of 
labour  statistics  in  inland  transport. 
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First  Meeting  of  Textiles  Committee,  Brussels, 
November  14-22,  1946 


THE  Textiles  Committee  of  the  ILO,  meet- 
ing in  its  first  session  at  Brussels, 
November  14  to  22,  1946,  adopted  resolutions 
on  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the 
industry  and  recommended  that  inquiries  be 
made  by  the  International  Labour  Office  into 
a  number  of  other  questions  with  a  view  to 
their  consideration  at  later  sessions. 

Representatives  of  the  following  eighteen 
member  states  of  the  ILO  attended  the  meet- 
ing: United  States  of  America,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France,  United  Kingdom,  India,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  All  these  countries 
had  appointed  tripartite  delegations.  A  total 
of  135  delegates,  advisers  and  observers 
attended  the  first  session  which  held  seven 
plenary  sittings. 

The  Canadian  delegation  was  composed  as 
follows: — 

Government  Delegate s. — Mr.  Raymond 
Ranger,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Ottawa;  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Industrial  Relations  Officer,  Department  of 
Labour,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Employers'  Delegates.— Mr.  H.  G.  Smith, 
President,  Mohawk  Mills  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  Mr.  W.  A.  Kennedy,  Director  of 
Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Workers'  Delegates. — Mr.  A.  Spivey,  Vice- 
President,  Local  147,  United  Textile  Workers 
Ltd.,  Huntingdon,  Que.;  Mr.  M.  Leger, 
President,  Local  779,  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  Cornwall,  Ontario. 

Radi  Bey,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Min- 
istry of  Social  Affairs,  Egypt,  presided  over 
the  meeting,  having  been  chosen  as  chairman 
by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  at  its 
98th  Session   (Montreal,  May,  1946). 

The  Committee  devoted  most  of  its  time 
to  an  examination  of  two  groups  of  questions, 
namely : — 

(a)  Production  and  related  questions,  includ- 
ing wages,  hours  of  work,  and  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  personnel; 

(b)  Social  security  and  welfare,  including 
the  extension  of  social  services,  improved 
working  conditions  and  welfare  facilities,  and 
holidays  with  pay. 

These  two  groups  of  questions  were  con- 
sidered in  detail  by  sub-committees  which 
later  reported  back  to  the  Committee  as  a 
whole. 


The  Textile  Industry 

The  world-wide  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  textile  goods  strongly  influenced  the 
Committee's  approach  to  the  problem  of 
improving  labour  conditions. 

"As  a  result  of  the  war,"  the  Committee 
pointed  out  in  a  statement  on  its  work,  "there 
is  an  accumulated  need  for  textile  goods,  and 
the  pressing  problem  before  the  industry  is 
how  to  meet  this  demand  in  the  interests  of 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  Committee  emphasizes  that  this  calls  for 
a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
in  the  industry  and  that  the  industry  should 
be  given  every  support  in  carrying  out  this 
urgent  and  vital  task. 

"When  the  immediate  need  has  been 
satisfied,  the  industry  will  still  have  many 
problems  to  face.  As  a  result  of  the  war 
and  the  years  of  depression,  much  of  the 
plant  and  machinery  of  the  industry  requires 
renewal.  The  Committee  feels  -that  the 
modernization  of  the  industry  is  essential  if 
the  production  of  textile  goods  is  to  be 
increased  and  if  the  workers  in  the  industry 
are  to  enjoy  those  improved  working  con- 
ditions and  greater  security  which  are  so 
desirable.  The  output  of  machinery  and 
equipment  is,  however,  insufficient  and  the 
Committee  therefore  requests  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  ILO  to  draw  attention  to 
Governments  and  of  the  competent  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  this 
problem. 

"Another  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
industry  in  many  countries  is  that  of  the 
shortage  of  labour.  The  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations  in  the  industry  are 
examining  this  problem  in  their  respective 
countries  and  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
give  it  close  attention.  In  view  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problem,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
ILO  to  draw  the  attention  of  Governments  to 
the  need  for  giving  special  consideration,  in 
co-operation  with  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations,  to  the  question  of  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  personnel  for  the  textile 
industry  in  drawing  up  and  carrying  out  their 
manpower  programs." 

While  the  need  for  improving  production 
was  an  overriding  consideration  at  this  first 
meeting,  the  Committee  nevertheless  agreed 
"that  it  was  only  by  improving  materially  the 
status  of  the  textile  workers  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  recruit  trained  workers  in  sufficient 
numbers    to    meet    the    enormously    increased 
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need   for   textile   products  in  all  countries  of 
the  world." 

Decisions  of  Committee 

The  Committee  was  able  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  a  number  of  resolutions  dealing 
with  employment  and  working  conditions.  Its 
action  on  various  specific  questions  was  as 
follows: — 

Full  Employment 

In  a  resolution  on  this  question,  the  Com- 
mittee emphasized  the  necessity  of  plans  being 
made  which  would  secure  full  employment  to 
textile  workers  throughout  the  world.  It 
believed  that  "governments,  no  less  than 
industry,  have  a  very  important  function  to 
fulfil  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,"  and 
therefore  urged  "the  fullest  co-operation 
between  governments,  employers  and  workers 
in  the  textile  industry  in  each  country  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  the  resources  of  raw 
materials  and  equipment  should  be  fully 
utilized  through  measures  of  international 
co-operation,  on  the  other  hand." 

Need  for  Increased  Production 

The  Committee  declared  "that  there  exists 
an  emergency  in  the  form  of  a  serious 
shortage  of  all  types  of  textiles  immediately 
required  by  the  peoples  of  the  world."  It 
therefore  appealed  to  all  governments, 
employers  and  employees  and  their  respective 
representatives  "to  work  wholeheartedly  and 
contribute  their  utmost  in  stepping  up  world 
production  immediately." 

Reduction  of  Working  Hours 

Considerable  debate  took  place  on  the  ques- 
tion of  working  hours.  A  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  the  workers'  group  urged 
member  states  of  the  ILO  to  ratify  at  once 
the  Convention  (adopted  at  the  1937  Confer- 
ence) relating  to  the  40-hour  week  in  the 
textile  industry. 

It  outlined  a  series  of  measures  most  likely 
to  achieve  for  the  industry  conditions  favour- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work,  and  it 
called  attention  especially  to  the  importance 
of  re-equipping  the  industry  with  modern 
machinery  in  order  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  production  possible. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  the  workers' 
members  urged  particularly  that  the  solution 
of  the  obstacles  to  production  should  not  be 
sought  by  lengthening  hours  of  work,  but 
rather  by  the  modernization  of  equipment  and 
methods  of  production  in  the  industry.  How- 
ever, they  fully  recognized  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  industry  was  at  present  faced,  and 
stated  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  ask 
for  the  immediate  application  of  the  40-hour 
week. 


The  employers'  members,  without  question- 
ing the  principle  of  the  40-hour  week  in  the 
textile  industry,  emphasized  that  the  present 
shortage  of  textile  products  in  the  world  and 
the  reconstruction  needs  ■  of  war-devastated 
countries  made  the  immediate  application  of 
the  40-hour  week  in  the  textile  industry' 
inopportune  at  this  time. 

Some  government  members  called  attention 
particularly  to  the  fact  that,  if  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Textiles  Committee  was  to 
bring  back  into  the  industry  the  workers 
which  it  required,  the  application  of  the 
40-hour  week  in  the  industry  would  clearly 
constitute  an  effective  means  of  attaining  this 
end. 

The  following  resolution  was  finally  adopted, 
reconciling  the  divergent  opinions  expressed 
by  the  various  groups: — 

The  Textiles  Committee  of  the  ILO,  meet- 
ing in  Brussels,  14-22  November,  194G,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  working 
week  of  not  more  than  40  hours  in  the  textile 
industry  is  ultimately  inevitable. 

It  considers,  having  regard  to  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  Committee  concerning 
the  trend  towards  the  40-hour  week,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  each  State  Member 
should  declare  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  its  attitude  towards  the  early  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Reduction  of  Hours  of  Work 
(Textiles)  Convention  1937.  It  requests  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  therefore  to  convey  this  opinion  to  all 
States  Members. 

It  believes  that  more  co-ordinated  joint 
efforts  by  managements  and  workers  within 
the  textile  industry  would  contribute  to  an 
appreciable  extent  towards  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  consumer. 

It  draws  attention  to  the  amount  of  out- 
of-date  equipment  which  is  still  being  used 
by  many  countries. 

It  considers  that  combined  efforts  should 
be  made  to  install  in  the  mills  the  most 
modern  machinery  required  for  the  efficient 
production  of  the  various  classes  of  textile 
goods.  To  hasten  the  realization  of  this 
re-equipment  drive  it  calls  upon  all  organiza- 
tions and  governments  to  co-operate  to  bring 
about  its  early  completion. 

Wages 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  wages  the 
Committee   took   three-fold   action. 

Considering  first  the  problem  of  a  "guar- 
anteed adequate  weekly  wage",  the  Committee 
urged  Member  States  to  recommend  employers' 
and  workers'  organizations  to  negotiate  on 
this  point.    It  further  asked  the  ILO 

to  convey  to  each  of  its  Member  States  its 
urgent  request  that  they  should  declare  their 
support  of  international  policies  aimed  at 
guaranteeing  adequate  minimum  weekly  wages 
in  the  textile  industries  of  their  respective 
countries,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
informed  at  an  early  date,  and  subsequently 
at  regular  intervals,  of  the  position. 
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Secondly,  the  Committee  affirmed  that  the 
textile  operatives  of  certain  countries  have 
hitherto  been  inadequately  paid,  andi  declared 
"that  the  wages  paid  to  workers  in  the  textile 
industry  should  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  paid  to  workers  in  industry  in  general 
for  work  requiring  similar  skill  and  effort." 

Thirdly,  the  Committee  urged  governments 
to  "define  their  attitude  to  the  principle  of 
equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value 
suggested  in  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO." 

Recruitment  and  Training 

Viewing  "with  great  concern  the  reluctance 
of  young  persons  and  adults  to  accept 
employment"  in  the  mills,  the  Committee 
considered  that  confidence  in  the  industry 
could  only  be  restored  "by  a  bold  declaration 
that  the  workers  henceforth  will  be  assured 
of  guaranteed  adequate  minimum  wages,  satis- 
factory working  conditions,  and  regular 
employment." 

The  Committee  approved  the  system  of 
having  a  special  section  of  the  factory 
devoted  to  the  training  of  new  entrants,  and 
urged  its  extension.  It  also  advocated  the 
provision  of  facilities  either  at  the  mill  or  at 
school  for  workers  to  improve  their  technical 
knowledge. 

Working  Conditions  and  Welfare  Facilities 

The  Committee  urged  a  policy  of  contin- 
ually improving  working  conditions,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  following  points: — 

(a)  Installation  of  individual  motor  drives. 

(b)  Reduction  of  noise. 

(c)  Adequate  aisles  and  passages. 

(d)  Better  control  of  ventilation  and  broader 

installation  of  air-conditioning. 

(e)  Modern  cleaning  methods. 

(/)  Adequate    lighting,    both    natural    and 

artificial. 
(g)  Suitable  finish  on  walls  and  ceilings. 
(h)  Plant  cleanliness. 

(i)  Sanitary  and]  adequate  lavatory  facilities. 

(;')  Adequate  clothes  lockers. 

(k)  Day  nurseries  and  medical  services. 

(I)  First-aid  stations. 
(m)  Canteens. 

The  Committee  requested  the  Office  to 
acquaint  governments  with  these  recommen- 
dations, to  urge  their  implementation,  and  to 
conduct  studies  on  the  practice  in  the  various 
countries. 

Joint  Committees  on  Health,  Welfare  and 
Safety 

The  Committee  recommended  "that  in  all 
textile  undertakings  joint  committees  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 


elected  by  management  and  workers  should 
be  set  up  to  promote  health  and  welfare  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  In  these  elections 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  number  of 
women  occupied  in  the  undertakings." 

Social  Security 

A  world-wide  extension  of  social  services  to 
provide  insurance  against  the  risks  of  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  maternity,  and  injuries, 
and  the  establishment  of  retirement  or  old- 
age  pensions  were  considered  desirable  by  the 
Committee.  The  Office  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  study  of  these  matters,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  textile  industry. 

Holidays  with  Pay 

Approving  the  principle  of  holidays  with 
pay,  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
sidering it  to  be  essential  that 

agreements  already  in  existence  should  be 
amended  or  other  suitable  arrangements  made 
to  provide,  after  a  suitable  length  of  service, 
payment  for  at  least  two  weeks'  holiday  or 
vacation;  that  payment  for  other  public 
holidays  not  already  paid  for  should  be  the 
subject  of  negotiations  through  regular 
channels  in  the  several  countries,  with  special 
arrangements  for  young  persons;  and  that 
where  no  arrangement  for  holidays  with  pay 
exists,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
introduce   the   system   on   the   lines   indicated. 

Inquiries  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ILO 

In  addition  to  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Committee  asked  the 
Office  to  undertake,  in  collaboration  with  the 
other  international  organizations  concerned, 
studies  on  recruitment,  wages,  trade  union 
organization,  industrial  relations,  fatigue, 
health,  accident  prevention,  lighting,  tempera- 
ture, ventilation,  weight  lifting  and  carrying, 
removal  of  dust,  general  welfare  and  any 
effects  of  the  shift  system  upon  the  health 
of  all  workers,  international  industrial  agree- 
ments, unfair  competition,  unfair  trading 
practices,  methods  of  distribution,  and  the 
effects  resulting  from  the  restoration  of  the 
textile  industries  in  Japan  and  Germany. 

Development  of  Textiles  Industry  in  Germany 
and  Japan 

Taking  note  of  reports  that  the  future 
industrial  development  of  Germany  and  Japan 
will  emphasize  the  manufacture  of  textiles, 
together  with  other  products  regarded  by  the 
Occupying  Powers  as  non-military,  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  fear  of  the  danger  of  unfair 
competition  from  these  two  countries, 
"whether  because  of  inadequate  labour 
standards  or  dumping  or  for  any  other 
reason." 

It  asked  that  the  Governing  Body  bring 
this  problem  to  the  notice  of  the  Economic 
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and    Social    Council    and    other    international 
organizations  concerned;  and  insisted 

that  the  Japanese  and  German  textile 
economies  shall  be  based  upon  a  policy  of 
ensuring  to  textile  workers  in  both  countries 
wages,  earnings,  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  work  calculated  to  ensure  a  minimum 
living  wage  to  all  employed,  in  conformity 
with  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  of  10th 
May,  1944,  and  that  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 


Closing  of  Session 

The  closing  speeches  expressed  considerable 
satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  at  this 
first  meeting  of  the  Textiles  Committee,  and 
the  hope  that  the  governments  concerned 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  implement 
the  terms  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 


First  Meeting  of  Building  Committee,  Brussels, 
November  25-December  3,  1946 


n^HE  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
■*■  Works  Committee  of  the  ILO  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Brussels  between  November  25 
and  December  3,  1946.  Problems  relating 
to  production  in  the  reconstruction  period, 
improvement  of  labour  conditions,  and  indus- 
trial relations  formed  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  resolutions  recommending  action  by  gov- 
ernments, organizations  of  employers  and 
workers,  the  ILO,  and  other  international 
organizations.  Of  particular  interest  were 
recommendations  for  a  guaranteed  weekly 
wage  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  holi- 
days with  pay,  and  public  works  planning. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  122  delegates 
representing  the  governments,  employers  and 
workers  of  the  following  nineteen  countries: 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  India, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Canadian  Delegation  consisted  of 
eight  members,  namely: — 

Government  Delegates. — Mr.  P.  E.  Renaud, 
Counsellor  and  Chief  of  the  Treaty  Division, 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  Ottawa;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Meindl,  Employment  Adviser,  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Commission,  Winnipeg. 

Government  Adviser s. — Mr.  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Industrial  Relations  Officer, 
Department  of  Labour,  Toronto;  Mr.  R. 
Ranger,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Employers'  Delegates. — Mr.  J.  C.  Reilly, 
General  Manager,  Canadian  Construction 
Association,  Mansonville,  Brome  County, 
P.Q.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Flood,  Director,  Canadian 
Construction  Association,  Saint  John,  N.B. 

Workers'  Delegate  s. — Mr.  J.  Borden 
Cochrane,  General  Organizer,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Toronto; 
Mr.  0.  Filion,  President,  Building  Trades 
Federation,  Montreal. 


Dr.  A.  H.  W.  Hacke,  of  the  Netherlands 
Government,  presided  over  the  session. 

The  Construction  Industry 

In  a  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  at  the  opening  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  H.  de  Bivort  pointed  out 
that  the  characterictic  elements  of  the 
problem  facing  the  construction  industry  in 
all  countries  were  the  urgency  of  the  work 
and  the  shortages  in  materials,  equipment  and 
manpower.  A  system  of  priorities,  intended 
to  assist  in  securing  the  necessary  raw 
materials,  labour  and  financial  means  had 
been  in  operation  in  several  countries;  the 
priorities  were  based  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  importance  of  the  particular  projects. 
Certain  minimum  standards  in  respect  of 
materials,  workmanship  and  amenities  were 
insisted  upon  before  the  priorities  were 
granted.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  was 
particularly  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  development  of  the  construction 
industry. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  de  Bivort  went  on,  was  the  appearance 
of  new  processes  such  as  the  construction  of 
prefabricated  houses  and  the  use  of  new  or 
substitute  materials.  These  would  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  construction  industry,  particularly 
on  its  organization  and  the  composition  of  its 
labour  force. 

There  followed  a  general  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  P.  E.  Renaud.  Canadian 
Government  delegate,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
present  position  of  the  construction  industry 
in  Canada.  He  said  that  there  were  now 
almost  30  per  cent  more  people  in  the 
industry  than  there  had  been  a  year 
previously.  Referring  to  the  rapid  wartime 
expansion  of  Canada's  productive  capacity, 
he  said  that  there  was  a  backlog  of  demand 
for  goods,  both  from  home  and  abroad,  and 
that     output     in     the     construction    industry 
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(including  housing)   was  limited  only  by  the 
shortages  of  materials  and  skilled  labour. 

Following  the  general  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee set  up  three  sub-committees  which 
dealt  in  detail  with: — 

(a)  General  problems  relating  to  production 
and  reconstruction; 

(b)  General  conditions  of  work  (including 
hours,  holidays,  guaranteed  weekly  wages, 
safety,    and   social   security) ; 

(c)  Industrial  relations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  sub-committees,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions  which  are  described 
below. 

Production  and  Reconstruction 

Agreeing  that  construction  was  the  collec- 
tive task  of  all  countries,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  governments,  management 
and  labour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ILO, 
should  undertake  the  solution  of  five  types 
of  problems  facing  the  industry.  These  it 
listed  as  (1)  programs  of  work;  (2)  produc- 
tion; (3)  reconstruction;  (4)  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  manpower;  and  (5)  the 
stabilization  of  employment. 

The  Committee  appealed  to  governments 
to  establish  programs  of  work  to  cover  a 
fairly  long  period  subject  to  annual  review. 
It  considered  that  in  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  such  programs,  governments 
should  consult  representatives  of  the  appro- 
priate organizations  of  employers  and  workers. 

On  the  second  problem,  that  of  increasing 
production,  the  Committee,  while  of  the 
opinion  that  the  methods  of  mass  production 
suitable  for  modern  manufacturing  industries 
were  of  only  limited  application  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  construction  industries,  never- 
theless recommended  "that  no  means  be 
neglected  of  increasing  productivity  in  the 
industry  by  the  adoption  of  new  techniques 
including  the  use  of  alternative  materials  and 
the  use  of  modern  mechanical  equipment", 
and  asked  the  Office  to  investigate  the  methods 
employed  in  the  different  countries  to  increase 
productivity  and  individual  output.  The 
Committee  stressed  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  by  the  standardization  of  the  com- 
ponents employed  in  construction  and  by  the 
preparation  of  codes  of  practice. 

Dealing  with  reconstruction,  the  Committee 
considered  that  governments  should  decide 
the  order  of  urgency  of  the  work  to  be 
executed,  and  called  attention  to  the  variety 
of  preliminary  work  necessary  before  con- 
struction could  commence  on  docks,  harbours, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

The  Committee  asked  the  Governing  Body 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  international 
organizations   concerned    to    the   need   for   an 


equitable  flow  of  trade  to  ensure  a  better 
distribution  of  the  materials  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  construction  industries.  It 
proposed  that  special  attention  be  paid  to 
eliminating  "any  difficulties  at  present  restrict- 
ing international  trade  in  these  commodities, 
without  however  prej  udicing  national 
markets." 

On  the  subject  of  recruitment  and  training 
of  labour,  the  Committee  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  facilitating  the  voluntary  movement 
of  available  manpower  from  countries  where 
there  is  a  surplus  to  those  where  there  is  a 
shortage,  and  of  increasing  in  the  national 
field  the  numbers  of  craftsmen  practising  the 
various  trades  which  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  construction  industry.  Training  should  be 
given  not  only  in  the  workshop  and  on  con- 
struction works,  but  also  by  means  of  courses 
in  approved  technical  schools. 

To  stabilize  employment  at  high  wages  the 
Committee  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
achieving  maximum  production.  To  this  end 
it  suggested  that  governments  continuously 
review  their  policies  relating  to  expenditure, 
taxation,  and  home  and  foreign  trade.  Public 
works  programs  should  be  ready  for  execu- 
tion when  depression  threatened;  and 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations  should 
participate   in   their   preparation. 

Conditions  of  Work 

The  activities  of  the  construction  indus- 
tries, the  Committee  recognized,  "are  neces- 
sarily affected  by  special  conditions  such  as 
frequent  changes  in  work  sites,  the  short-term 
nature  of  most  projects,  the  substantial 
fluctuations  in  the  size  and  the  composition 
of  the  labour  force  required  during  the 
course  of  a  project,  the  preponderance  of 
outdoor  operations,  and  the  great  influence  of 
climatic  and  regional  conditions." 

With  these  special  factors  in  mind,  the 
Committee  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  labour  conditions. 

Safety  and  Health 

The  Committee  requested  the  Governing 
Body  to  ask  member  states  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  early  ratification  of  the  Safety 
Provisions  (Building)   Convention,  1937  * 

The  future .  work  of  the  ILO  in  regard  to 
safety  in  the  construction  industry  should, 
the  Committee  thought,  stress  particularly 
the  following  aspects: — 

(a)  The  study  of  the  special  hazards  in  the 
construction  industries  not  yet  covered  by 
international  regulation; 


*  The  text  of  this  Convention,  and  of  four  Recom- 
mendations adopted  the  same  year  has  been  published 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Labour  under  the 
title    "Safety    in    Building". 
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(b)  Sanitary  measures  dealing  in  particular 
with  clean  drinking  water,  toilet  and  washing 
facilities,  dry  clothes  storage,  and,  where 
needed  by  locational  or  other  site  conditions, 
canteens,  dining  halls,  dormitories,  living 
quarters  and  other  amenities. 

Social  Security 

Development  of  comprehensive  social 
security  systems  in  all  countries  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee. 

Daily  Working  Hours  and  Methods  of 
Remuneration 
Noting  that  there  are  marked  differences  in 
the  climatic  conditions  of  various  countries, 
and  that  the  useful  hours  in  the  day  change 
with  the  seasons,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended "that  wages  and  hours  should  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  free  negotiations" 
between  the  representatives  of  workers' 
organizations  and  employers'  organizations 
where  the  latter  exist. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Work 

The  Committee  noted  that  the  question  of 
the  40-hour  week  had  already  been  considered 
on  three  occasions  by  Conferences  of  the  ILO 
and  that  a  draft  Convention  on  the  subject 
had  been  adopted  in  1936  for  Public  Works. 

It  expressed  conviction  that  a  reduction  in 
the  hours'of  work  in  the  construction  indus- 
tries— while  not  practicable  for  all  countries 
in  the  immediate  future,  due  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  work  with  which  these  countries 
are  faced  in  nearly  every  country  of  the 
world — was  nevertheless  an  objective  to  be 
attained  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  It 
therefore  requested  that  the  question  of  the 
40-hour  week  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  its 
next  meeting. 

Holidays  with  Pay 

An  extensive  discussion  developed  in  the 
sub-committee  with  regard  to  this  question, 
turning  particularly  on  the  following  two 
points:  the  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the 
workers  to  annual  paid  vacations,  and  the 
desirability  of  including  in  the  text  mention 
of  the  payment  for  statutory  holidays.  The 
Canadian  employers'  member  submitted  an 
amendment  declaring  that  the  Committee 
recognized  the  "trend"  towards  payment  for 
an  annual  vacation  in  addition  to  the  obser- 
vance of  recognized  public  holidays.  The 
workers'  members  opposed  this  text  and 
urged  that  the  resolution  should  not  limit 
itself  to  recognizing  a  trend  towards  pay- 
ment for  an  annual  vacation,  but  that  it 
should  affirm  the  right  of  the  workers  to  such 
a  vacation  without  making  any  mention  of 
the  problem  of  statutory  holidays.  The  pay- 
ment for  the  latter  did  not  constitute,  from 


their  point  of  view,  a  subject  which  could 
usefully  be  dealt  with  in  an  international 
regulation  because  of  the  very  large  diverg- 
encies of  national  practice  in  this  matter. 

After  a  lengthy  exchange  of  views,  in  which 
several  members  of  all  three  groups  took  part, 
the  sub-committee  decided  to  reject  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment,  and  to  affirm  in  its 
resolution  the  right  of  the  workers  to  holidays 
with  pay,  without  making  reference  to  pay- 
ment for  statutory  holidays.  However,  it 
adopted  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  dealt  with 
methods  for  overcoming  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  applying  this  policy  in  the  construc- 
tion industries  and  with  the  inquiries  to  be 
undertaken  on  this  topic  by  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted 
was  as  follows: — 

The  Committee  considers  that  the  trend 
towards  holidays  with  pay  indicates  a  general 
recognition  that  the  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion industries  have  a  right  to  same. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter  arising  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  employment  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  construction  industries,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  creation  of  compensation 
funds  or  other  devices  to  ensure  such  payment. 
It  requests  the  ILO  to  undertake  the 
necessary  inquiries  into  existing  practices  in 
regard  to  holidays  with  a  view  to  making  the 
information    available    to   the    Committee. 

Guaranteed  Weekly  Wage 

The  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  workers  be  guaranteed  payment 
for  a  minimum  number  of  hours  each  week, 
irrespective  of  time  lost  due  to  inclement 
weather. 

This   action    followed   a   long   discussion   in 
sub-committee    concerning    a    proposed    addi- 
tional paragraph,  submitted  by  the  Canadian 
employers'  member,  providing  that  the  guar- 
antee   of  minimum   earnings   might   take    the 
form   of  a   differential   to  be  incorporated   in 
the  basic  hourly  rate  to  compensate  for  the 
normal    expectancy    of    time    lost    owing    to 
weather    conditions.      On    the    workers'    side, 
strong  opposition  was  voiced   on  the  grounds 
that   what   was   wanted   in   the    resolution   as 
originally    submitted    was    not    compensation 
for  a  right,  but  the  assurance  of  a  minimum 
weekly  income  to  the  worker  and  his  family 
and    an    incentive    towards    the    adoption    of 
more  modern  practices  and  better  planning  of 
work   on    the    part   of   the  employers,   as   this 
should  lead  to  a  reduction  in  time  lost  owing 
to    inclement  weather.     The   amendment  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  5  to  14. 
As  adopted,  the  resolution  was  as  follows:  — 
The  Committee,  recognizing  that  the  nature 
of    the    construction    industries    subjects    the 
workers    of    these    industries    to    periods    of 
inactivity  due  to  inclement  weather. 
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Recommends  to  the  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations  of  the  industries  that  they  con- 
sider the  principle  of  assuring  to  the  worker 
payment  tor  a  minimum  number  of  hours 
each  week  irrespective  of  time  lost  due  to 
inclement  weather,  provided  his  work  is 
interrupted  by  the  employer  or  his  agent, 
and  he  remains  available  for  work  and  is 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  alternative  work. 

The  Committee  requests  the  International 
Labour  Office  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  the  law  and  practice  of  guaranteed 
weekly  wages  in  the  various  countries  and  to 
make  available  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
tion. 

Rural  Housing 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  in  nearly- 
all  countries  the  majority  of  the  population 
lives  in  rural  areas  and  that  rural  housing  is 
in  general  defective  and  lacking  in  sanitary 
provisions.  It  requested  the  Office  to  study 
the  matter. 

Industrial  Relations 

The  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  the 
right  to  safeguard  their  collective  interests  and 
to  seek  remedies  for  their  respective  griev- 
ances must  be  accorded  equally  to  employers 
and  workers,  but  declared  that  in  exercising 
this  right  both  parties  must  at  all  times  have 
full  regard  to  the  over-riding  necessity  for 
furthering  the  public  welfare. 

It  urged  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  association,  recognition  of  trade 
unions  as  bargaining  agents,  and  participation 
of  the  workers,  or  their  representatives,  in 
ensuring  standards  of  safety,  health  and 
welfare. 

To  maintain  industrial  peace,  the  Com- 
mittee urged  strict  observance  of  all  agree- 
ments between  the  two  parties  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  provision  in  all 
agreements  for  the  resolution  of  differences 
of  interpretation  by  negotiation,  mediation  or 
arbitration. 

Urging  collaboration  to  ensure  full  activity 
in  the  construction  industry  the  Committee 
recommended     that     "close     co-operation     of 


workers  with  management  should  be  encour- 
aged in  order  to  give  the  workers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  development  of  the 
undertaking  without  interference  in  the 
exercise  of  the  proper  functions  of  the 
management  at  any  stage." 

It  recommended  the  establishment  in  each 
country  of  national  joint  committees  for  the 
construction  industries. 

"These  committees  should  have  the  double 
function  of  exploring  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  various  branches  of  these 
industries  and  of  providing  means  for  con- 
sideration of  questions  arising  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Building,  Civil  Engineering 
and  Public  Works  Committee." 

Finally  the  Committee  requested  the  Office 
to  undertake  a  comparative  study,  in  the  light 
of  the  discussions  at  this  first  session  of  the 
Committee,  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
various  countries  of  conducting  industrial 
relations  in  the  construction  industries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  following  points: — 

(a)  methods  of  establishing  labour  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  workers; 

(b)  joint  committees; 

(c)  methods  of  ensuring  the  observance  of 
labour  agreements  by  both  employers  and 
workers;  and  * 

(d)  methods  of  avoiding  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  different  trade  unions  oper- 
ating within  the  industry. 

Closing  of  Session 

In  bringing  the  Committee's  work  to  an 
end,  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary-General 
(Mr.  Rens)  stressed  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
shown  by  the  three  groups.  This  spirit  had 
enabled  the  Committee  to  adopt  unanimously 
a  considerable  number  of  resolutions  covering 
some  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  production  and  management-labour  rela- 
tions in  the  construction  industry. 


International  Co-operation  Towards  Better  Standards  of  Living 


THE  following  article,  reprinted  from  the 
United  Nations  Weekly  Bulletin,1  de- 
scribes the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
in  the  field  of  international  social  co-operation. 


1  The  United  Nations  Weekly  Bulletin,  which  records 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies,  is  distributed  in  North  America  by 
International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  New 
York.  Price  per  copy,  15  cents;  annual  subscription, 
$6.00. 


When  the  United  Nations,  in  Article  55  of 
the  Charter,  agreed  to  promote  "higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  full  employment  and  conditions 
of  economic  and  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment," it  extended  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  into  new  and  partially 
unexplored  fields. 

After  the  first  World  War,  the  League  of 
Nations  had  taken  a  few  steps  in  the  same 
direction.  The  League  endeavoured  to  encour- 
age social  welfare  protection  for  certain  of  the 
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more    defenceless    elements    of    society.      It 

worked  to  eliminate  the  so-called  "white 
slave"  traffic  in  women  and  children,  for 
example,  adopted  the  Geneva  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  carried  out  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  child  welfare. 

The  International  Labour  Organization, 
founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  League,  went 
further.  It  attempted  to  construct  an  Inter- 
national Labour  Code,  to  protect  workers  from 
exploitation  and  to  set  up  standards  of  social 
insurance.  The  Code  was  made  up  of  Con- 
ventions approved  by  international  conferences 
with,  government-worker-employer  representa- 
tion and  submitted  to  the  member  govern- 
ments for  ratification  and  embodiment  in 
national  legislation.  By  1939,  63  ILO  Conven- 
tions covered  all  the  more  important  aspects 
of  labour  and  social  legislation.  While  no 
single  country  had  ratified  more  than  half  of 
them,  the  Director  of  the  ILO  considered  that : 
"In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  which  Con- 
ventions exercise  when  they  are  ratified  and 
embodied  in  national  legislation,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  exercise  an  indirect 
influence.  Their  existence  sets  up  a  standard 
which  public  opinion  gradually  tends  to  accept 
as  normal;  and  one  result  of  this  is  that  they 
tend  to  act  as  a  check  on  any  tendency  to 
allow  conditions  of  work  to  be  depressed  below 
that  level  in  times  of  difficulty."  (Report  of 
the  Director,  June  1939.) 

The  1929  Crisis 

The  world  economic  crisis  beginning  in  1929 
impelled  the  ILO  to  broaden  its  functions.  The 
crisis  and  the  resulting  high  unemployment  in 
the  industrialized  states  caused  breakdowns  of 
protective  social  legislation  and  social  insur- 
ance plans.  It  became  obvious  that  an  Inter- 
national Labour  Codle  was  not  an  adequate 
solution  for  world  social  problems.  Too  many 
countries  had  no  means  to  put  such  a  code  into 
effect.  In  his  1941  report,  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  ILO  commented :  " . .  the  conclusion 
which  has  steadily  emerged  from  nearly  twenty 
years'  experience  is  that  labour  legislation  in 
the  old  narrow  sense  is  only  a  very  partial 
remedy  for  the  social  evils  which  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  was  created  to 
combat." 

The  ILO  began  to  study  social  questions  not 
exclusively  related  to  the  protection  of  labour, 
such  as  nutrition  and  housing.  It  entered  the 
economic  field  by  making  detailed  recommen- 
dations for  public  works  projects  as  remedies 
for  unemployment.  It  initiated  regional  labour 
conferences  and  conferences  on  the  problems  of 
specific  industries.  It  began  to  send  advisers 
in  response  to  requests  from  individual  coun- 


tries to  assist  in  drafting  labour  legislation  and 
working  out  the  actuarial  details  of  social 
insurance  plans. 

Effect  of  the  War 

World  War  II  temporarily  paralyzed  the 
limited  social  activities  of  the  League  and  the 
ILO,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  idea  of  international  co-opera- 
tion to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  all 
peoples.  It  forced  men  to  appreciate  what 
huge  intellectual,  technical,  and  material 
resources  were  now  in  the  grasp  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  realize  that  they  were  being  im- 
poverished and  oppressed  by  means  of  the  very 
scientific  discoveries  and  methods  of  mass  pro- 
duction which  could  bring  them  plenty  and 
security.  Their  leaders  spurred  them  to  greater 
war  efforts  by  promising  that  after  victory 
these  resources  would  be  devoted  to  giving 
them  a  fuller  and  happier  life. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  confirmed 
these  promises.  It  held  out  hope  of  interna- 
tional aid  for  the  countries  and  non-self- 
governing  territories  whose  level  of  production 
is  too  low  to  provide  an  adequate  living  stand- 
ard for  their  peoples. 

The  disorganization  caused  by  the  war  made 
international  protection  of  the  welfare  of 
special  groups  and  international  agreement  on 
standards  of  labour  and  social  legislation  even 
more  essential  than  before,  but  it  was  now 
clear  that  these  types  of  protection  were  not 
enough.  The  Charter  envisaged  action  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  social  ills  as  well  as  to 
mitigate  their  effects,  and  recognized  that  such 
action  would  contribute  to  "the  creation  of 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being  which  are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations."  The  creation  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  are  steps  toward  the  implementation 
of  this  new  concept  of  international  co- 
operation. 

The  Temporary  Social  Commission,  which 
the  Council  created  to  study  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  League's  activities  in  the  social 
field  and  additional  measures  needed  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Charter,  reported  last 

May  that  " social  policy  must  be  intimately 

connected  with  the  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  not  only  with  particular  sections 
of  it  and  that  its  object  should  be  to  ensure 
to  all  a  satisfactory  basis  of  living.  In  other 
words,  the  essential  element  of  social  policy  is 
the  standard  of  living.  The  standard  to  be 
attained  is  the  well-being  of  all  members  of 
the  community  so  as  to  enable  each  one  to 
develop  his  personality,  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  enjoy,  from  youth  to  old  age,  as  full  a 
life  as  may  foe  possible." 

The  report  added  that  "social  policy  is 
closely  bound  up  with  economic  policy,"  and 
quoted  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt: 
"In  national  as  in  international  affairs,  eco- 
nomic policy  can  no  longer  be  an  end  in  itself ; 
it  is  merely  a  means  for  achieving  social 
objectives." 

The  Specialized  Agencies  and  Social  Policy 

During  the  same  period,  conferences  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  ILO, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  further 
expanded  and  interpreted  the  Charter's  general 
statement  of  policy.  These  organizations 
declared  the  need  for  an  international  social 
policy  directed  toward  raising  standards  of 
living.  They  recognized  that  peace  could  not 
be  firmly  based  while  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  world  are  "ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill- 
housed"  and  nearly  as  many  barred  from  the 
great  advances  in  human  knowledge  by 
illiteracy.  They  agreed  that  the  goal  could 
not  be  reached  by  isolated  work  in  one  or 
two  fields;  that  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem  through  all  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  life  of  man  would  be  necessary. 

The  Constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  for  example  declares: 

"Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely 
the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity. 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  health  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  every  human  being  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  religion,  political  belief, 
economic  or  social  condition. 

"The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental 
to  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  co-operation 
of  individual  and  states." 

Health,  by  the  above  definition,  is  synon3>-- 
mous  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  satisfactory 
living  standard.  Adequate  nutrition,  housing, 
clothing,  and  recreation  are  as  necessary  for 
its  attainment  as  medical  care  and  sanitation. 
Behind  these  social  measures  there  would  have 
to  be  a  high  level  of  production  and  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

I    The    ILO,    the    oldest    of    the    specialized 
agencies,  had  already  endorsed  a  new  and  bold 
policy  in  its  Philadelphis  Charter  of  1944: 
"a.  All  human  beings,  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex,  have  the  right  to  pursue  both 
their  material  well-being  and  their  spiritual 


dignity,  of  economic  security  and  equal 
opportunity; 

"b.  The  attainment  of  the  conditions  in 
which  this  shall  be  possible  must  constitute 
the  central  aim  of  national  and  international 
policy  ; 

"c.  All  national  and  international  policies 
and  measures,  in  particular  those  of  an 
economic  and  financial  character,  should  be 
judged  in  this  light  and  accepted  only  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  held  to  promote  and  not 
to  hinder  the  achievement  of  this  funda- 
mental objective; 

"d.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization  to  examine  and 
consider  all  international  economic  and 
financial  policies  and  measures  in  the  light 
of  this  fundamental  objective." 

The  difficulties  which  must  be  conquered 
before  the  goals  outlined  in  the  above  state- 
ments can  be  attained  are  immense.  For  most 
of  the  factors  which  make  up  standards  of 
living  there  are  not  even  reliable  data  as  to 
world  needs.  One  specialized  agency,  the 
FAO,  however,  has  already  published  a  survey 
of  world  shortages  in  nutrition.  In  the  late 
1930's,  according  to  this  survey,  during  a 
"normal"  period  before  .World  War  II  had 
cut  into  food  production  and  disrupted  dis- 
tribution, about  half  of  the  world's  population 
was  seriously  undernourished,  consuming  less 
than  2,250  calories  per  caput  daily.  About 
one-sixth  were  surviving  at  a  marginal  level 
of  nutrition  (between  2,250  and  2.750  calories 
daily).  Less  than  a  third  could  obtain  high- 
calorie  diets.  The  survey  stated  that  poverty 
was  the  chief  cause  of  malnutrition.  All  the 
countries  in  which  the  consumption  of  calories 
per  caput  was  less  than  2,250  a  day  were 
countries  in  which  the  average  per  caput 
income  was  less  than  U.S.  $100  a  year. 

Surveys  have  yet  to  be  made  to  establish 
how  far  world  housing,  clothing,  medical  faci- 
lities, and  education  fall  short  of  human  needs. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  have  hardly  had  time  to  begin  to 
translate  into  practice  their  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  social  policies  directed  toward  raising 
standards  of  living.  They  now  face  the 
problem  of  devising  and  applying  measures 
which  are  both  feasible  and  constructive  in 
the  present  stage  of  international  organization. 

U.N.'s    Social    Organization 

The  Social  Commission  and  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission,  which  were  set 
up  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
second  session,  are  authorized  by  their  terms 
of  reference  to  advise  the  Council  on  policies 
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designed  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living. 
Under  their  direction  the  Departments  of 
Social  and-  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Secretariat 
will  work  out  the  details  and  administer  the 
application  of  United  Nations  policy. 

How  are  they  to  carry  out  this  complex 
and  highly  important  task?  They  will  need 
the  co-operation  not  only  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  but  of  the  labour  and  social  welfare 
departments  of  Member  governments,  of  a 
multitude  of  private  educational  and  philan- 
thropic foundations,  trade  unions,  co-opera- 
tives, and  farmers'  associations  which  have 
been  struggling  in  partial  isolation  with 
separate  aspects  of  the  standard  of  living 
problem.  These  organizations  possess  a  rich 
fund  of  unco-ordinated  experience,  technical 
facilities,  and  trained  personnel.  Most  of 
them  are  eager  to  integrate  their  activities 
with  those  of  organizations  working  in  related 
fields. 

Countries    Needing    International    Aid 

No  country  in  the  world  today  can  boast 
that  the  living  standards  of  all  sections 
of  its  people  are  satisfactory.  All  can  learn 
something  from  what  their  neighbours  have 
done  to  remedy  social  evils.  There  are  two 
categories  of  countries,  however,  which 
urgently  need  international  assistance,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Social 
Commission.  Their  peoples  were  described 
in  this  report  as  follows:  "At  least  half  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  living — by  no  fault  of 
their  own — under  such  poor  and  inadequate 
conditions  that  they  cannot,  out  of  their  own 
scanty  resources,  achieve  decent  standards  of 
living." 

The  first  category  which  the  Temporary 
Commission  cited  are  those  in  which  poverty 
has  been  brought  about  by  war  devastation. 
Their  first  objective  is  to  return  to  their  pre- 
war standards  as  a  basis  for  further  gains. 

The  second  category  includes  many  of  the 
Asiatic,  African,  and  Latin  American  countries 
and  territories,  in  which  most  of  the  people 
lived  on  a  miserable  subsistence  standard  even 


in  so-called  "normal"  times.  These  countries 
do  not  really  lack  resources.  If  that  were  true, 
they  could  improve  their  standards  only  by 
some  kind  of  permanent  dole  from  the 
wealthier  powers.  They  are,  however,  unable 
to  make  use  of  their  potential  resources, 
material  and  human.  Their  peasants  and  work- 
ers are  too  much  handicapped  by  undernourish- 
ment, illiteracy,  and  endemic  disease  to  take 
advantage  of  modern  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural techniques.  Many  of  these  countries  are 
making  great  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  and  some  have  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  recent  j'ears.  But  international 
support  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  bring 
about  adequate  improvement.  They  lack 
trained  personnel.  The  Temporary  Commis- 
sion believed  that  these  countries  must  be 
helped  themselves,  and  that  the  most  advanced 
techniques  which  the  world  has  developed  must 
be  made  available  to  them,  not  piecemeal,  but 
so  integrated  as  to  enable  them  to  solve  the 
whole  indivisible  problem. 

Co-ordinated  Planning  Not  New 

Co-ordinated  social  and  economic  planning 
to  raise  the  status  of  underdeveloped  regions 
within  states  is  not  a  new  or  untried  idea. 
The  U.S.S.R.  in  particular  has  carried  out  plans 
of  this  type  on  the  largest  scale  and  under 
severe  handicaps.  A  good  example  of  such 
planning  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  the  United  States,  which  began  as  a  project 
for  increasing  electric  power  and  has  been  used 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  which  has  undertaken 
as  one  of  its  tasks  that  of  aiding  the  Latin 
American  republics  to  improve  their  health 
services  and  food  supplies,  also  deserves  close 
study.  These  examples,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
unaided  programs  carried  out  by  several  small 
countries,  will  help  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  find  out  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid, 
and  studies  on  these  programs  are  beinq: 
scheduled  by  the  Secretariat  to  assist  the  two 
newlv-formed  Commissions  in  their  work. 


Factory  Inspection  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1945 

Hours  of  Work — Personnel  Management — Accidents — Industrial 
Health — Enforcement 


rTAHE  opportunity  to  raise  the  level  of 
■*-  working  conditions  afforded)  by  the  per- 
iod of  reconstruction  after  the  war  is  being 
welcomed  generally,  according  to  the  1945 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only  workers  but 
managers  and  executives  who  have  had  a  taste 
of  working  in  a  weld-run,  airy  and  well-equip- 
ped modern  factory  are  reluctant  to  go  back 
to  the  former  conditions  in  some  industries, 
old  buildings,  ill-lit  and  badly  ventilated,  with 
few  or  none  of  the  welfare  facilities  and  sup- 
erior amenities  of  the  new  establishments, 
including  the  canteen  which  provides  a  hot 
meal  and  mid-spell  snacks.  The  necessary 
reconversion  of  plants  from  war  to  peace-time 
uses,  in  many  cases  to  turn  out  an  entirely 
different  product,  permits,  to  some  extent,  the 
modernization  of  buildings  and  of  equipment, 
and  the  scarcity  of  labour  emphasizes  the  need 
for  these  changes  and  for  attractive  conditions 
generally  if  workers  are  to  be  secured. 
Hampering  such  developments  for  the  time  is 
the  shortage  of  materials,  including  paint. 

Needed,  too,  in  the  Chief  Inspector's  opinion, 
are  entirely  new  premises  to  replace  "the 
legacy  of  antiquated  buildings"  with  small 
rooms,  low  ceilings  and  small  window-space, 
and  the  converted'  domestic  properties,  equally 
unsuitable,  which  have  been  used  as  work- 
shops. Such  places  have  deteriorated  further 
during  the  war.  Most  of  them  employ  under 
50  persons.  "Broadly  speaking,  the  smaller  the 
factory  the  worse  it  is  housed . . .  the  title 
sometimes  applied  to  them  of  'slum'  or  'back- 
yard' factories  is  well  deserved."  The  scarcity 
of  suitable  alternative  accommodation  for  the 
small  factories  presents  difficulties  at  the 
moment  but  the  Chief  Inspector  suggests  that 
the  best  solution  is  the  building  of  "flatted" 
factories  to  be  let  to  several  small  occupiers. 

The  buildings  should  be  provided  with 
canteens  and  other  services  of  a  better  stan- 
dard and  greater  variety  than  could  be 
hoped  for  if  provision  were  left  to  isolated 
occupiers. 

In  addition  to  the  new  and  modern  premises 
required,  the  prime  need,  apart  from  matters 
of  safety  and  health,  at  the  end  of  the  war 
when  the  removal  of  the  black-out  revealed 
general  dilapidation  and  the  shabbiness  of 
interiors,  was 

a    general    spring-clean — cleansing,    tidying-up, 
repair    and    refit   to    bring    factories    back    to 


their  pre-war  standard  and  the  introduction 
of  more  light  and  colour  to  brighten  them 
up   and  take  them  a  step  beyond. 

Associated  with  these  problems  of  new 
buildings  and  modernizing  old  ones  are  the 
problems  of  better  general  ventilation  (quite 
apart  from  the  difficult  problem  of  the  removal 
of  dust  and  fumes  by  localized  ventilation), 
good  lighting,  its  quality  and  distribution,  and 
the  introduction  of  colour  into  the  factory. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  hours  of  employment  of  women  and  of 
persons  under  18  are  limited  by  the  Factories 
Act,  1937,  to  48  in  a  week  but  the  Act  places 
no  restriction  on  the  working  hours  of  adult 
men.  There  is  provision  for  relaxing  the  48- 
hour  limit  under  certain  conditions.  Hours  of 
young  persons  between  14  and  16  must  not 
exceed  44. 

The  emergency  relaxations  permitting  longer 
day  hours  for  women  dropped  from  16,700  in 
February,  1945  to  6,500  in  November.  For 
shift-work  schemes,  the  number  of  orders  in 
November  was  about  half  that  in  February. 
The  shortage  of  labour  in  some  areas  and  the 
general  shortage  of  male  labour  continued!  to 
make  relaxation  of  the  Act  necessary.  Fac- 
tors temporarily  affecting  the  general  or  local 
supply  of  labour  were  the  return  of  many  work- 
people to  their  homes  from  areas  where  they 
had  been  employed  during  the  war  and  the 
withdrawal  of  many  married  women  from 
employment. 

The  general  tendency  to  shorter  hours, 
which  was  noted  last  year,  has  continued.  A 
44  or  45-hour  week  is  "quite  commonly  found", 
and  is  the  normal  practice  in  certain  industries, 
notably  the  printing  industry,  boots  and  shoes 
and  some  sections  of  the  clothing  industry,  and 
it  is  also  commonly  found  in  individual  fac- 
tories in  a  wide  variety  of  industries.  As 
regards  the  five-day  week; 

it  seems  to  be  the  general  experience  that 
the  system  is  most  successful  when  the 
weekly  hours  are  limited  to  45  or  less — 
otherwise  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend 
the  working  day  beyond  nine  hours  on  some 
days  of  the  week,  and  both  employers  and 
employees  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  is 
inadvisable  and  not  conducive  to  maximum 
output.  The  popularity  of  the  five-day  week 
system  is  undoubted,  and  in  parts  of  the  Mid- 
lands and  Southern  England  its  use  has  ex- 
tended  rapidly.     There   is   a   close   connection 
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between  the  use  of  this  system  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  workpeople.  If  they  have 
a  long  journey  between  their  homes  and  the 
factories  they  are  reluctant  to  undertake  this 
in  order  to  put  in  only  a  morning's  work,  and 
absenteeism  on  Saturday  morning  tends  to  be 
abnormally  large.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  factories  in  London 
which  have  adopted  the  system.  In  many 
parts  of  London  now  a  factory  working  on 
the  six-day  system  is  badly  handicapped  in 
the  competition  for  the  limited  supply  of 
labour,  since  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
of  obtaining  employment  which  involves  work 
on  only  five  days  a  week. 

The  decline  in  shift  working  was  due,  largely, 
to  its  abandonment  in  munitions  factories  but, 
in  part,  to  the  attempt  to  bring  the  emergency 
double-day-shift  systems  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Young 
Persons  Act,  1936. 

These  provisions,  now  amended  somewhat 
from  the  original  enactment  of  1920,  which  was 
copied  with  some  changes  in  Ontario  in  Ii932 
and  in  Quebec  in  1935,  permit  women  and 
young  persons  over  16  to  be  emploj'ed  on  two 
shifts  averaging  not  more  than  eight  hours 
each  between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  on  every 
weekday  except  Saturday  when  the  permitted 
period  is  from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  The  Act  stip- 
ulates, however,  that  this  system  may  be  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  except  in  new  factories 
where  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  system,  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  workers  as  expressed  in  a 
secret  ballot.  As  to  the  employees'  attitude, 
the  Report  states: 

In  one  case  the  employees  had  worked 
throughout  the  war  on  the  double-day-shift 
system  without  any  indication  that  it  was 
distasteful  to  them.  The  management  arrang- 
ed for  the  ballot  without  misgiving  but  the 
result  showed  that  out  of  134  persons  entitled 
to  vote  precisely  one  had  cast  his  vote  in 
favour  of  shift  working.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  little  risk  that  anyone  who 
is  seriously  opposed  to  working  on  the  system 
will  be  required  to  undertake  it,  but  it  may 
be  that  those  who  would  be  prepared  to  vol- 
unteer for  it  will  be  out-voted.  Moreover, 
the  employers  suspect  that  in  some  cases  the 
voting  is  apt  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous 
issues  and  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  doe9 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  real  opinion  of 
the  voters  on  shift  working.  If  this  is  so  the 
remedy  seems  to  be  more  comprehensive 
explanation  to  the  workpeople  of  the  circum- 
stances, including  particularly  the  economic 
circumstances,  which  create  a  need  for  shift 
working. 

Personnel  Management 

One  of  the  striking  developments  of  the  war 
noted  by  the  Chief  Inspector,  "and  one  that 
is  surely  destined  to  be  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  post-war  industrial  world," 
is  the  emphasis  now  placed  on  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  employment,  "on  the  value  of 
the  individual  human  being  in  industry." 


The  1914-18  war  was  notable  for  the  recog- 
nition for  the  first  time  on  a  wide  scale  of 
the  need  for  the  physical  amenities  provided 
by  good  welfare;  the  recent  war  years,  while 
emphasizing,  these  necessities  still  more 
strongly  have  advanced  the  whole  conception 
of  what  has  become  known  as  labour  or  per- 
sonnel management  to  include  the  psychologi- 
cal side  of  all  work  and,  in  particular,  the 
study  of  the  right  relations  between  man 
and  man  that  are  necessary  for  the  smooth- 
working  of  all  engaged  in  a  common  enter- 
prise on  the  floor  of  the  workshop. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel officers  in  industry  is  considered  a 
promising  sign  but 

perhaps  the  most  hopeful  advance  as  far  as 
mental  outlook  is  concerned  has  been  the  idea 
of  joint  consultation  between  management 
and  workers  through  the  more  general  accept- 
ance of  Works  Committees.  Through  these 
agencies  will  come  a  greater  common  interest 
in  industry  and  a  far  greater  recognition  of 
the  worker  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
human  being  of  intelligence  and  feeling.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  advances  gained  are 
not  lost  in  the  ensuing  years  either  through  a 
false  economy  or  a  lack  of  interest.  There  is 
even  great  scope  for  development,  and  with 
this  in  mind  a  Personnel  Management  Branch 
has  been  formed  within  the  Department  to 
encourage  this  side  of  factory  welfare  in  all 
its  branches  and  in  all  types  of  firms. 

There  has  also  been  news  of  the  starting 
of  pensonnel  departments  in  factories  in  such 
diverse  industries  as  printing,  clothing, 
engineering,  cotton,  hosiery,  linen  thread, 
bricks,  boots  and  shoes,  food  processing  and 
drop  forging;  and  Welfare  Supervisors  have 
been  appointed  by  pottery  firms. 

However,  it  appears  to  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment 

that  many  employers  who  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  personnel  management  are  not 
deriving  full  benefit  from  it  because  they 
have  not  realized  the  importance  of  taking 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  right  men 
or  women  for  the  work,  and  of  ensuring 
really  efficient  organization  of  the  personnel 
department.  The  appointment  of  unsuitable 
or  inexperienced  Personnel  Officers  has  led 
to  instances  of  partial  or  complete  failure  of 
schemes.  Personnel  Management  covers  a 
very  wide  and  varied  field  and  the  need  for 
the  careful  selection  and  training  of  those 
engaged  in  it  cannot  be  overstressed.  There 
are  few  kinds  of  work  for  which  that  inde- 
finable quality  known  as  personality  is  eo 
essential.  But  even  the  right  person  cannot 
be  expected  to  use  his  abilities  to  the  best 
advantage  without  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  training  which  the  work  demands.  Fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  firms  to  consider  their  per- 
sonnel policy  fully  and  to  define  the  func- 
tions of  the  Personnel  Officer  before  the 
appointment  was  made  and  failure  to  explain 
the  scheme  to  the  managerial  and  supervisory 
staff  have  also,  in  some  cases,  been  reasons 
for  lack  of  success  in  starting  a  new  personnel 
department. 

Nearly  all  the  reports  received  stress  the 
need  for  making  the  principles  of  good  per- 
sonnel management  widely  known  in  the 
smaller  factories  which  are  not  large  enough 
to  employ  a  whole-time  Personnel  Officer  and 
in    which    the    personnel    functions    must    be 
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carried  out  by  executives  who  also  have  other 
duties.  These  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  factories  in  the  country,  and 
in  them  there  is  great  opportunity  for 
development. 

The  need  for  expert  advice  is  therefore 
clear.  ...  A  staff  of  Advisers  consisting  of 
men  and  women  with  wide  experience  as 
Personnel  Officers  is  being  recruited.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  an  Adviser  in  each  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  Factory  Inspectorate  who 
will  be  available  to  help  firms  wishing  to  set 
up  new  personnel  departments  or  to  improve 
existing  organizations;  and  to  give  practical 
help  and  guidance  on  the  technique  of  their 
job  to  the  large  number  of  inexperienced 
Personnel  Officers  now  in  industry  and  to 
the  smaller  firms  where  the  functions  of 
personnel  management  will  be  carried  out 
by  existing  members  of  the  staff  and  where 
advice  is  so  often  needed  and  welcomed. 

Accidents 

An  accident  in  a  factory  which  causes  loss 
of  life  or  which  disables  any  person  for  more 
than  three  days  from  earning  full  wages  at  his 
usual  work  must  be  notified  to  the  Inspector 
by  the  occupier  of  the  factory  under  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  £20. 

A  substantial  decrease  in  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal accidents  was  reported  in  1945,  the  fourth 
successive  year  to  show  a  decline  in  fatal  acci- 
dents from  the  peak  number  of  1,646  in  1941. 
The  851  accidental  deaths  reported  in  1945  is 
the  lowest  in  ten  years.  Non-fatal  accidents  in 
factories  in  1945  numbered  239,802,  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  of  313,267  in  1942. 

These  figures  represent  an  approximate  acci- 
dent rate  in  1945  of  37  per  1,000  persons 
employed  in  factories,  in  1942  of  43,  and  in 
1939  of  28  per  1,000  factory  workers.  These 
rates  do  not  take  into  account  the  hours 
worked  but  they  serve  to  indicate  the  general 
trend  of  accident  rates.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
in  times  of  industrial  activity,  the  record 
shows,  not  only  is  the  number  of  accidents 
higher  but  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  workers 
employed  increases, 

the  natural  result  of  longer  exposure  to  risk 
through  lengthened  hours  of  work,  the  in- 
creased tempo  of  production,  the  effects  of 
fatigue  and  influx  into  industry  of  less  skilled 
and  experienced  workers.  ..  .an  unmistakable 
pointer  to  the  need  in  such  times  for  special 
attention  to  safety  measures  and  proper 
training  and  supervision. 

A  decline  in  the  severity  of  accidents  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  in  the  frequency  rate  of  fatal- 
ities is  inferred  by  the  Chief  Inspector  from 
the  facts  available,  including  the  steady 
decrease  for  some  years  in  machinery  accidents, 
a  type  which  often  gives  rise  to  severe  injuries. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  of  power-mach- 
inery accidents  fell  from  20-2  in  1935  to  18-3 
in  1938,  17-1  in  1942,  16-7  in  1943,  15-6  in  1944, 
and  to  14-9  in  1945. 
80682— 3i 


Women 

Accidents  to  women  were  fewer  in  all  indus- 
tries in  which  they  were  employed.  The  1945 
figure  of  44,208  accidents,  though  very  high  as 
compared  with  pre-war  figures,  is  nearly  30 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1944,  a  real  decrease  in 
the  rate,  since  the  number  of  women  employed 
fell  by  only  14  per  cent.    To  this  result, 

many  factors  have  no  doubt  contributed,  such 
as  their  increased  skill  and  experience,  less 
employment  on  the  heavier  and  more  danger- 
ous work  as  wartime  production  came  to  an 
end  and  men  became  available  to  replace 
them,  and  better  safeguarding  of  the  mach- 
inery on  which  they  were  employed.  As  one 
instance,  the  publicity  given  to  hair  entangle- 
ment accidents  has  shown  good  results  and  the 
guarding  of  drill  spindles  and  lathe  stock- 
bars,  which  together  were  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  these  accidents,  is  now  general. 

Young  Persons 

As  regards  young  persons,  emphasis  is  again 
placed  on  the  high  accident  rate  among  boys 
under  18  years  of  age,  54  per  1,000  employed  as 
compared  with  49  for  men  over  18,  and  20  for 
women  over  18,  and  18  for  girls.    These  figures 

clearly  call  not  only  for  a  high  standard  of 
safety  precautions,  but  also  for  special  mea- 
sures of  education,  training  and  control,  espec- 
ially during  the  early  months,  which  are 
known  to  be  by  far  the  most  dangerous  period. 

The  problem  should  be  viewed  against  its 
background  of  youthful  spirits  and  inexper- 
ience : 

For  these  youngsters  the  ordinary  risks  are 
accentuated  by  ignorance  of  where  the  dangers 
lie,  lack  of  the  experience  and  skill  which  may 
often  enable  an  older  worker  to  avoid  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  natural  curiosity  and  high 
spirits  of  youth  itself.  Some  of  the  very 
qualities  we  like  to  see  in  a  keen  and  lively 
boy  are  those  which  may  lead  him  into  trouble 
when  he  goes  straight  from  school  into  the 
new  world  of  the  factory  with  its  fresh  inter- 
est and  unknown  potentialities  for  danger. . . . 
It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
young  person  accidents  are  comparatively 
slight,  but  a  considerable  number  of  fatalities 
are  recorded  every  year.  Others  result  in 
permanent  injuries  which  are  a  handicap  for 
life.  Accidents  on  machines,  though  fortun- 
ately forming  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole,  are  often  of  this  nature  and  the  first 
necessity  is  to  see  that  protection  of  a  very 
high  standard  is  maintained  and  that  safe- 
guarding is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
person  with  his  more  slender  hands  and 
fingers. 

The  need  for  seeing  that  boys  and  girls  are 
gradually  initiated  into  factory  life  should 
be  obvious;  and  yet  we  continue  to  find  cases 
where  they  are  put  to  work  (or  "allowed"  to 
work — because  they  are  often  eager  to  do  so) 
on  power-driven  machinery  almost  as  soon 
as  they  set  foot  in  a  factory. 

This  tendency  of  young  persons  to  meddle 
and  explore  and  get  into  mischief  shows  itself 
particularly  when  they  are  engaged  on  tedious 
or  inactive  work.    Good   supervision    can   do 
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much  to  check  it  and  some  firms  are  trying 
to  get  more  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
arranging  breaks  for  physical  exercise. 

Accidents  due  to  "skylarking"  are  specially 
liable  to  occur  during  .mealtimes  when  super- 
vision is  relaxed  .  .  If  new  entrants  were 
taken  round  the  works  and  the  principal 
dangers  were  explained  to  them  it  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  prevent  such  accidents.  But 
the  real  solution  seems  to  be  to  provide  some 
alternative  and  safer  means  of  recreation 
such  as  that  quoted  by  an  Inspector:  "The 
mealtime  club  for  young  persons  opened  last 
year  in  a  Tees-side  shipyard  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  has  been  a 
great  success.  It  is  now  run  by  a  committee 
of  youths  elected  by  ballot  and  since  its 
inception  not  a  single  reportable  accident  has 
occurred  to  a  young  person  in  the  yard  during 
the  mid-day  break." 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  part 
which  training  in  safe  methods  and  practices 
can  play  in  reducing  these  young  person 
accidents.  The  factory  training  schools  and 
training  schemes  which  have  lately  been 
developing  can  be,  and  often  are,  of  great 
value  in  this  way,  but  unfortunately  in  some 
of  them  sufficient  attention  is  not  yet  given 
to   the    safety   side    of   training. 

These  are  all  well-known  and  tried  methods 
of  tackling  the  problem.  A  new  and  very 
interesting  approach  has  been  made  in  a 
large  works  where  a  system  of  "works 
guardians"  has  been  adopted.  The  object  is 
to  "see  that  every  boy  who  comes  into  the 
factory  has  a  man  from  the  body  of  the 
factory — an  ordinary  sound  sensible  person — 
who  can  be  the  individual  friend  and  mentor 
of  the  boy,  particularly  in  his  introduction  to 
factory  life."  This  personal  interest  and 
friendly  eye  should  do  much  to  save  the  boy 
from  the  risks  he  may  so  easily  incur  through 
inexperience  or  recklessness,  and  it  is  an 
example  which  might  well  be  followed 
elsewhere. 

Old  Persons 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  acci- 
dents to  persons  between  70  and  80  years  of 
age  who  have  remained  at  work  during  the 
war  period  and  who  are  still  being  encouraged 
to  continue  on  the  job.  To  these,  strains  and 
falls  are  frequent  causes  of  accidents,  and  a 
proper  grading  of  jobs  is  desirable  for  them 
as  for  juveniles. 

Many  of  the  jobs  now  being  done  by 
youngsters  are  irksome  to  youth  because  of 
their  inactivity  or  lack  of  interest;  others 
are  of  the  "dead-end"  type.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  jobs  could  be  more  suitably  and  will- 
ingly done  by  older  people  wishing  to  con- 
tinue on  lighter  and  less  demanding  work 
after  pensionable  age. 

Non-Machinery    Accidents 

To  prevent  machinery  accidents,  positive 
measures  can  be  taken  and  enforced  by  law 
but  the  85  per  cent  non-machinery  accidents 
present  another  problem,  one  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  control  by  legislation.  In  the 
Chief  Inspector's  opinion,  only  better  factory 


supervision  and  organization  and  greater  care 
can  combat  these  accidents  successfully. 

The  largest  class  of  non-machinery  acci- 
dents occurs  in  the  handling  of  goods.  Much 
could  be  done  to  reduce  these  by  increasing 
mechanisation  and  the  greater  use  of  lifting 
tackle  and  transporting  appliances.  To  pre- 
vent falls,  the  cause  of  13-7  per  cent  of  the 
accidents,  good  housekeeping  and  supervision, 
more  care  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
better  lighting  are  the  remedies  suggested. 

Shipyards 

In  shipyards  the  increased  use  of  asbestos 
and  of  electric  welding  and  of 

such  inflammable  and  practically  odourless 
and  colourless  gases  as  propane  and  butane 
for  gas  cutting  and  welding  operations  in 
pLace  of  acetylene,  gave  rise  to  problems 
concerned,  particularly,  with  the  provision 
of  adequate  ventilation  in  enclosed  or  con- 
fined spaces  and  the  minimizing  of  the  risk 
of  explosion.  The  incorporation  of  a  stench- 
ing  agent  with  these  odourless  gases  in  the 
near  future,  in  order  that  their  otherwise 
unsuspected  presence  may  be  readily  detected 
should   prove   a   valuable   precaution. 

As  regards  the  risk  to  health  from  asbestos 
used  for  heat  and  sound  insulation  aboard  ship, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  regulations  on  the 
subject  if  the  precautions  suggested  do  not 
ameliorate  conditions. 

The  periodical  meetings  of  shipyard  Safety 
Officers  are  commended  by  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor. In  addition  to  facilitating  exchange  of 
information,  these  conferences  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
precautions  necessary  in  the  use  of  tubular 
scaffolding,  the  improved  design  of  ladders 
and  staging  trestles,  and  better  means  of  sig- 
nalling to  overhead  crane  drivers.    However, 

unless  the  Safety  Officer  is  given  the  proper 
status  and  authority  and  adequate  time  to 
play  his  full  part  and  apply  in  the  shipyard 
the  knowledge  he  has  gained  at  these  meet- 
ings, much  of  his  benefit  will  be  wasted. 

Safety  Organization 

Again  this  year,  the  Chief  Inspector 
emphasizes  the  capital  importance  of  a  good 
safety  organization  in  the  plant  to  provide 
driving  force  in  promoting  accident  prevention 
by  various  methods  (for  last  year's  Report  on 
this  point,  see  L.G.  1946,  p.  154).  Safety 
Officers  are  given  residential  training  and 
refresher  courses  by  Factory  Inspectors  and 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents, assisted  by  experienced  Safety  Officers 
of  large  firms. 

Industrial  Advisory  Committee 

To  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  more 
healthful    and    comfortable    work-rooms,    the 
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Engineering  and  Chemical  Branch  of  the 
Factory  Department  makes  special  contribu- 
tion. Giving  assistance  on  certain  problems 
are  Advisory  Committees  of  employers  and 
workers  together  with  members  of  the  Factory 
Department,  e.g.  in  the  cotton,  jute  and 
woollen  industries,  and  on  Safety  in  the  Use 
of  Power  Presses,  and  on  Bending  Brakes. 
Two  new  committees  were  set  up  in  1945:  one 
to  deal  with  conditions  of  work  in  Iron  Foun- 
dries, particularly  such  matters  as  tempera- 
ture, washing  and  clothing  accommodation, 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  lighting,  health  ser- 
vices and  good  housekeeping.  The  other 
committee  which  is  concerned  with  the  safe- 
guarding of  Milling  Machines,  like  the  com- 
mittees on  power  presses  and  bending  brakes, 
includes  machine  tool  makers  and  users  of  the 
machines.  The  use  of  the  milling  machine  on 
a  far  wider  range  of  operations  in  the  machine 
ing  of  metal,  plastics  and  like  materials  and 
the  advances  in  milling  technique  make  the 
devising  of  better  guards  a  matter  of  great 
and  increasing  importance. 

The  Cotton  Committee  submitted  interim 
reports  during  the  year  on  mule  spinners'  can- 
cer and  automatic  wiping  down  motions  for 
spinning  mules  and  on  Sanitary  Accommoda- 
tion, etc.,  and  Dust  in  Card  Rooms  (L.G  1946, 
p.  1722). 

Industrial  Health 

The  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories surveying  the  year's  work  finds  "much 
encouragement  but  no  grounds  at  all  for 
complacency." 

The  war  years  brought  new  processes  with 
new  risks,  masses  of  labour  in  unfamiliar 
work,  unsuitable  buildings,  blackout,  a  shortage 
of  ventilating  fans  and  other  essentials  for 
preventive  measures  and  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  as  well  as  the  return  of  special 
hazards  which  the  urgent  need  for  muntions 
created,  for  example, 

the  reversion  to  the  use  of  benzol  as  a 
solvent — so  long  strongly  discouraged  by  the 
Department. 

In  spite  of  the  vastly  greater  production  of 
munitions  in  1940-45  as  compared  with  1917-18 
and  the  three  times  higher  average  number  per 
year  of  cases  of  gassing  by  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrous  fumes,  the  progress  in  protection 
is  indicated  by  the  much  lower  fatality  rate 
in  these  cases  in  this  war.  Of  toxic  jaundice, 
cause  by  TNT,  there  were  only  19  cases  in 
1940-45  but  135  in  1917-18.  The  better  noti- 
fication of  epitheliomatous  ulceration  due  to 
pitch  and  tar,  and  hence  earlier  diagnosis, 
earlier  treatment  and  lower  mortality  rate 
are  reflected  in  the  steady  increase  in  cases 
from  89  in  1921-25  to  449 'in  1941-45  and  the 


drop  in  fatal  cases  from  15  in  the  earlier 
period  to  9  in  the  later. 

The  Advisory  Panels  on  Dermatological, 
Ophthalmological  and  Radiological  Problems 
in  Industry  which  were  set  up  as  an  experi- 
ment have  been  "an  unqualified  success," 
giving  advice  to  industry  based  on  the  most 
up-to-date  knowledge  and  furnishing  the  Fac- 
tory Department  with  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  regulations. 

On  the  use  of  aluminium  dust  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  pneumoconiosis,  the 
Report  has  this  to  say: 

The  original  idea  that  certain  dusts  might 
have  a  kind  of  protective  value  is  really 
indirectly  derived  from  an  observation  made 
by  J.  S.  Haldane  about  1916.  Between  then 
and  1939,  several  British  investigators  con- 
firmed this  experimentally,  and  showed  that 
aluminium  dust  and  alumina  depressed  the 
solubility  of  silica  in  vitro.  Interest  in  this 
subject  extended  in  the  next  few  years,  since 
the  application  of  these  findings  to  the  preven- 
tion of  silicosis  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
possibility,  and  much  experimental  work  was 
carried  out;  some  of  the  results  were 
contradictory. 

Early  in  1944,  public  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  publication  by  three  Canadian  workers 
of  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  a  small 
number  of  silicotics  by  the  inhalation  of 
aluminium  powder.  It  was  claimed  that 
definite  improvement  in  the  health  of  some 
of  the  volunteers  occurred  with  relief  of 
distressing  symptoms.  The  paper  was  not, 
however,  conclusive,  and  its  main  importance 
was  to  focus  attention  on  a  line  of  research, 
the  results  of  which  might  prove  to  have 
profitable  practical  applications.  The  interest 
aroused  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  grave 
danger  that  the  proved  methods  of  dust 
suppression  and  control  may  be  neglected  on 
the  supposition  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
prevent  silicosis  is  to  ensure  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  aluminium  or  alumina  dust  is 
inhaled  at  the  same  time  as  the  siliceous 
dust.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that 
even  if  aluminium  dust  is  proved  ultimately 
to  have  a  powerful  inhibitory  effect  on  the 
production  of  silicosis  in  man,  it  can  never 
in  practice  supplant  or  make  unnecessary 
the  proved  methods  of  dust  suppression  and 
control.  At  the  best  it  can  only  become  an 
ancillary  aid  in  the  prevention  of  silicosis, 
since  the  mass  effects  of  inhaling  dust  in 
gross  concentrations,  whatever  its  nature, 
cannot   be  neglected. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that  the 
control  and  suppression  of  dust  still  remains 
and  must  remain  legally  and  practically  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  prevention  of  the 
pneumoconioses. 

Another  aspect  which  counsels  caution  is 
that  we  have  records  of  at  least  one  death 
which  we  ascribed  to  the  inhalation  of  parti- 
cles of  aluminium;  and  there  are  also  some 
continental  observations  attributing  harmful 
effects  to  the  inhalation  of  such  dust  and, 
experimentally,  the  effects  of  alumina  on 
tuberculous  infections  to  which  silicotics  are 
so  prone  is  not  settled. 

In  lead  poisoning,  the  significant  change 
during  the  year  was  in  the  Electric  Accumu- 
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lator  industry  where  there  were  16  cases  com- 
pared with  3  in  the  previous  year  and  36 
in.  1930.  This  increase  of  poisoning  in  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  storage  batteries  is 
probably  a  reflection  of  the  increased  volume, 
after  the  war  years,  of  work  in  this  industry, 
with  a  greater  number  at  risk  and  it  must 
be  said  often  with  subnormal  standards  of 
precautionary  measures  against  what  should 
be  the  well  known  hazards  of  the  industry. 
A  quarter  of  the  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in 
Electric  Accumulator  works  were  employed 
on  repair  work  and  the  dangers  of  such  work 
including  lead  burning  and  often  exposure 
to  dried  lead  material  are  insufficiently 
appreciated. 

Of  particular  interest  in  Canada  too,  is  the 
comment  on  a  fatal  case  of  mercury  poisoning 
which  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  ethyl 
mercuric  chloride.  This  and  other  mercury 
compounds  are  widely  used  for  disinfecting 
seeds.  Diethyl  mercury,  produced  in  the 
manufacturing  process, 

is  one  o'  the  most  toxic  contaminants  of  at- 
mosphere known,  the  "safe"  limit  being  given 
>as  0-05  p.p.m.  Ethyl  mercuric  chloride  was 
finally  dried  at  40°C.  on  trays  and  filled  man- 
ually into  tins.  After  7  months'  employment 
a  labourer,  aged  37,  was  off  work  for  4  months 
on  account  of  anaemia,  but  subsequently  he 
Avas  passed  fit  for  the  army.  He  continued 
industrial  work,  however,  for  another  2  years 
(and  until  9  weeks  before  death)  when  loss 
of  weight  caused  him  to  consult  his  doctor. . 
He  died  three  days  after  admission  to  hos- 
pital. At  the  inquest  the  pathologist  gave  the 
cause  of  death  as  acute  diffuse  myelitis. 

This  case is   a   reminder  that   organic 

mercurial  compounds,  like  organic  lead  com- 
pounds, may  affect  the  central  nervous  system 
while  the  manifestations  associated  with  pois- 
oning from  the  inorganic  compounds  of  these 
metals  may  be  absent.  The  dangers  of  work 
in  connection  with  organic  mercurial  com- 
pounds need  emphasizing  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  such  chemicals  in  agriculture 
and  other  spheres  on  account  of  their  fungi- 
cidal properties.  In  addition  to  being  toxic, 
the  organic  mercurials  may  cause  dermatitis 
sometimes   of   severe   degree. 

Much  heilpful  information  is  given  in  the 
Chief  Inspector's  Report  concerning  cases  of 


other  industrial  poisoning  including  that  from 
carbon  monoxide,  chlorine,  nitrous  fumes, 
nickel  carbonyl,  DNOC  (di-nitro-ortho-cresol) 
used  as  a  fungicide  and  insecticide,  as  well  as 
Branches — Medical,  Electrical  or  Engineering 
sorts. 

Enforcement 

The  Inspectorate  is  still  considerably  below 
strength;  in  post  at  the  end  of  1945  were  385 
Inspectors,  Canteen  Advisers  and  Personnel 
Management  Advisers.  The  authorized  staff 
was  440  but  some  Inspectors  were  still  with 
the  Forces,  several  were  giving  service  abroad 
and  others  were  still  to  be  recruited.  Of  these 
the  Chief  Inspector  remarks, 

It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  attract 
recruits  of  the  calibre  that  the  work  demands. 
They  will  find  it  of  great  interest  and  satis- 
faction; we  can  promise  them  few  dull 
moments  and  certainly  no  idle  ones. 

Visits  of  Inspectors  during  the  year  to  the 
180,944  factories  using  mechanical  power  num- 
bered 249.739,  those  to  the  44,162  factories 
without  power,  26,291. 

On  1,255  charges  of  offences  under  the  Fac- 
tories Act,  622  firms  or  persons  were  pros- 
ecuted; 994  convictions  resulted,  217  charges 
were  withdrawn  of  which  164  were  dropped  on 
conviction  on  an  alternative  charge,  and  44 
cases  were  dismissed,  7  of  them  on  payment 
of  costs  by  the  defendants. 

Safety  regulations  were  the  cause  of  391 
firms  being  prosecuted  on  660  charges.  The 
462  convictions  brought  fines  of  £6,883  and  £295 
costs. 

An  Inspector  may  do  general  inspection  work 
or  he  may  belong  to  one  of  the  Specialist 
Branches— Medical,  Electrical  or  Engineering 
and  Chemical.    The  work  of  these  is 

closely  interlinked.  The  technical  problems 
the  Department  has  to  solve  frequently  call 
for  team  work  between  doctor  and  chemist, 
engineer  and  phvsicist  among  themselves  and 
with  the  District  Staffs. 


Recommendations  for  Increasing  Efficiency  in  British  Industry 
Tripartite  Working  Parties  Survey  Major  Industries 


SURVEYS  of  major  British  industries  are 
being  made  by  Working  Parties  of  em- 
ployers, workers  and  independent  members  of 
each  industry.  These  inquiries  into  industrial 
efficiency  by  tripartite  committees,  whose 
members  are  carefully  selected  so  that  their 
findings  and  recommendations  will  be  accepted 
nationally  as  being  made  by  authoritative 
bodies,  constitute  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  provide  a  sound  basis 


of  information  and  co-operation  for  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be   taken  in  the  national 

interest  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position 
of  each  industry. 

By  means  of  this  policy  advice  is  to  be 
obtained  from  industry  itself  "where  all  the 
past  experience  resides."  Both  employers  and 
workers  contribute  to  the  recommendations  as 
they  must  participate  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
decided     on,     and     through    the    independent 
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members,  there  is  assurance  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  truly  in  the  national  interest 
and  that  "the  two  sides  of  industry  have  not 
'ganged  up'  against  the  consumer  to  their  own 
advantage." 

In  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  15,  1945  on  the  policy  of  setting  up 
Working  Parties,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  emphasized  the 
importance  to  the  nation  of  taking  steps  which 
will  make 

our  industries  more  competitive  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  will  provide  us  at 
home  with  .the  best  goods  at  the  cheapest 
price  consistent  with  good  conditions  for  those 
in   the  industry. 

Later,  he  stated: 

We  want  our  industries  to  be  in  good  fettle, 
highly  organized,  and  very  efficient  to  meet 
the  competition  to  come  in  two  years'  time. 
I  don't  believe  in  waiting  until  we  are 
knocked  down  before  we  try  to  stand  up. 

The  Working  Parties  were  all  given  the  same 
terms  of  reference: 

to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  various 
schemes  and  suggestions  put  forward  for  im- 
provement of  organization,  production  and  dis- 
tribution methods  and  processes  in  the  indus- 
try and  to  report  as  to  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  strengthen  the  industry  to  make 
it  more  stable  and  more  capable  of  meeting 
competition  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

Each  Working  Party  was  asked  to  decide 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  set  up  a  more 
permanent  form  of  organization  to  carry 
through  the  recommendations  it  might  make. 
The  reports  made  so  far  recommend  some  such 
organization  but  there  are  variations,  of  course, 
in  the  proposed  constitution  and  functions  * 

It  was  made  clear  that  matters  concerning 
the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, which  are  dealt  with  by  employers' 
federations  and  trade  unions,  should  be  con- 
sidered outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiries. 
Further,  the  chairman  and  independent  mem- 
bers were  directed  to  have  particular  regard  to 
the  broad  national  interest  involved  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  consumers. 

Five  Working  Parties  were  set  up  in 
October-November,  1945:  cotton,  pottery, 
furniture,  hosiery,  and  boots  and  shoes.  In 
March,  1946,  ten  more  were  appointed:  lin- 
oleum, carpets,  jute,  wool,  china,  clay,  jewellery 
and  silverware,  cutlery,  lace,  heavy  clothing 
and  domestic  glassware.  Most  of  these  had 
four  members  each  representing  employers  and 
workers  and  four  independent  members,  but 
some  parties  had  three  or  five  in  each  group. 


*The  Industrial  Organization  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  January  24,  would  enable  a 
Development  Council  of  employers,  trade  unionists  and 
independent  members  to  be  set  up  in  any  industry 
after  consultation  with  parties  in  the  industry. 


The  first  five  Working  Parties  have  reported. 
In  the  following  statements  outlining  their 
recommendations,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cover  all  proposals  but  merely  those  of 
special  labour  interest  with  some  general 
information  concerning  the  industry. 

Pottery 

First  to  report  was  the  Pottery  Working 
Party.  Built  up  on  a  large  export  trade  which 
had  steadily  fallen  between  1924  and  1935  to 
one-half  its  former  size,  the  pottery  industry 
suffered  before  the  war  from  severe  competi- 
tion for  the  home  market.  A  considerable 
number  of  marginal  firms  offering  low  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  war  by  the  government's  scheme  for 
the  concentration  of  industry.  Recommending 
that  an  Advisory  Board  be  established,  repre- 
senting the  employers'  association  and  trade 
unions,  and  with  independent  members,  expert 
in  some  aspects  of  the  industry,  the  Working 
Party  visualizes  it  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  industry  and  the  Government 
and  as  a  means  of  co-operation  with  the 
industry. 

The  need  for  improved  factory  layout,  new 
buildings  to  be  encouraged  by  taxation  policy, 
better  technical  methods  of  production  and 
increased  mechanization  are  stressed  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  man-hours  spent  in 
handling  the  product  and  to«  economize  on 
labour.  Co-operative  efforts  should  be  made 
in  publicity  and  research  of  various  kinds. 

New  recruits  will  be  attracted  to  the  indus- 
try only  if  labour  conditions  are  improved, 
the  Factories  Act  strictly  enforced,  the  Lead 
and  Dust  Regulations  amended  and  applied 
so  that  lead  poisoning,  silicosis  and  other 
diseases  will  be  prevented,  the  Report  states. 

The  wage  structure  needs  to  be  simplified, 
statutory  minimum  wages  established,  appren- 
ticeship and  training  developed  to  eliminate 
blind-alley  jobs,  and  a  joint  system  organized 
for  reviewing  welfare  and  improving  wel- 
fare arrangements  and  for  reviewing  annually 
the  Factory  Regulations  and  working  condi- 
tions, according  to  the  Report. 

On  the  marginal  firms  with  their  depressing 
influence  on  wages  and  working  conditions, 
the  Report  states: 

The  risk  of  hard  times  for  manufacturers 
must,  of  course,  be  faced.  It  is  the  essence  of 
free  enterprise  that  manufacturers  should  feel 
the  pinch  of  competition.  In  the  past,  unfor- 
tunately, competition  has  not  thinned  out  the 
weaker  manufacturers  quickly  enough.  In  the 
battle  for  existence  they  have  hung  on  grimly 
and  have  depressed  working  condition  and 
earnings  not  only  for  their  own  workers  but 
for  their  competitors  as  well.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  hope  that  the  changes  we  are  suggesting 
will    prevent    that    from    happening    again    and 
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we  appreciate  that  it  will  not  always  be  the 
least  efficient  firms  who  are  squeezed  out  by 
intense  competition.  But  it  is  vital  for  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  industry  and  the 
welfare  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  eternal 
thinning  out  process  should  not  be  slowed  down 
by  artificial  means,  but  should,  rather  be 
hastened  by  the  compulsory  maintenance  of 
decent  standards  of  wage-rates  and  of  factory 
conditions.  It  is  essential  that  minimum  wage- 
rates  (like  factory  conditions — to  which  we 
have  already  referred)  should  be  statutory  and 
should  be  firmly  enforced. 

Cotton 

Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
the  cotton  industry  which  can  be  foreseen, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  workers, 
probably  over  one-third  of  the  number 
required  according  to  pre-war  methods.  The 
immediate  need,  then,  the  Cotton  Working 
Party  considers,  is  to  be  able  to  produce 
with  relatively  few  highly-paid  workers.  This 
means  improved  machinery,  greater  continuity 
of  production,  more  efficient  use  of  labour  and 
shift-systems,  more  scientific  and  market 
research  and  more  application  of  its  results, 
if  the  industry  is  to  regain  its  position  in 
world  markets. 

The  majority  of  the  Working  Party  advo- 
cate a  levy  on  all  firms  for  the  three  years  of 
controlled  prices  in  order  to  provide  a  central 
fund  for  re-equipping  the  mills,  the  Fund  to 
be  administered  by  an  Equipment  Board,  the 
amalgamation  (not  necessarily  financial)  of 
the  smaller  mills,  a  scheme  to  immobilize  a 
proportion  of  existing  spindles  in  order  to 
concentrate  production,  and  special  facilities 
for  raising  loans  to  finance  re-equipment. 

Recommendations  on  which  all  agreed 
include  a  proposal  that  a  tripartite  Cotton 
Council,  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
present  Cotton  Board,  should  be  set  up  to 
review  the  industry  annually,  surveying  equip- 
ment, preparing  a  plan  for  uniform  methods  of 
investigating  costs,  and  studying  markets  and 
distribution,  to  report  to  Parliament,  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  carrying  out  of  the  Working 
Party's  proposals.  In  addition,  the  Working 
Party  suggests  a  central  co-operative  market- 
ing company  and  a  central  factory  company 
to  try  out  new  methods  of  production  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Like  other  Working  Parties, 
the  Cotton  Working  Party  recommends  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  1945,  for  encouraging  the  scrapping  and 
replacement  of  industrial  plants. 

As  regards  the  human  factor,  attention  was 
given  to  both  improved  methods  of  utilizing 
labour  and  to  mechanical  improvements.  It 
is  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  higher 
proportion  of  young  men  in  leading  positions, 
more  men  of  broad  experience  and  high  tech- 
nical  qualifications,   and  better   opportunities 


for  advancement,  more  systematic  arrange- 
ments for  training  in  the  principles  of  manage- 
ment, a  review  of  wages  arrangements  and 
methods  of  organization  of  work,  and  a  plan 
for  research  worked  out  by  the  Cotton  Coun- 
cil on  work-loads  in  different  processes,  on 
the  psychological  factors  and  other  matters 
affecting  employment,  and  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  create  mutual  con- 
fidence between  employers,  managers  and 
trade  unions  in  collaborating  to  increase 
output. 

In  connection  with  wages  arrangements  and 
organization,  the  Report  of  the  Evershed 
Commission  on  the  spinning  section  of  the 
industry  is  commended  and  similar  studies 
recommended  for  other  sections  (L.G.,  1946, 
p.  152). 

The  Government  is  urged  to  declare  its 
support  for  international  policies  directed  to 
raising  the  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  the  textile  industries  of  all  coun- 
tries. Particular  reference  is  made  to  the 
policies  to  be  discussed  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  and 
to  policies  which  could  be  supported  either  by 
the  International  Labour  Organization1  or  by 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Boots  and  Shoes 

On  the  question  of  a  permanent  organization 
to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations  and  to 
consider  other  matters  from  time  to  time,  the 
Working  Party  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 
proposes  a  Shoe  Manufacturing  Services 
Board.  A  first  task  of  the  Board  would  be  to 
furnish  statistical  information  concerning  rates 
of  output,  net  value  per  operative,  and  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  various  classes  of  workers. 
Other  services  which  it  would  provide  include 
research  into  economies,  study  of  working  con- 
ditions and  of  labour  requirements,  measures 
designed  to  maintain  high  quality,  promotion 
of  exports,  and  good  style  and  design.  As  to 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Board, 
however,  the  members  disagreed,  the  five  man- 
ufacturers' representatives  holding  that  in  its 
proposed  form  it  would  overlap  and  weaken 
existing  organizations. 

The  industry,  although  consisting  mainly 
of  relatively  small-scale  units. 

is  highly  mechanized  so  far  as  existing  tech- 
niques permit.  It  is  highly  competitive,  and 
the  general  level  of  productive  efficiency  is 
such  that  we  do  not  find  any  striking  and 
far-reaching  economies  that  could  be  made 
by  reorganization.  We  consider  that  the  size 
of  the  economic  production  unit,  the  nature 
of   the   manufacturing  process,   and   the  other 

1  For  the  recommendation  of  the  Textiles  Committee 
of   the   ILO,    see   p.    139. 
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general  circumstances  of  the  industry  are  such 
that  it  can  effectively  absorb  and  use  new 
technical  developments.  At  the  same  time, 
we  find  very  wide  differences  between  the 
efficiency  of  different  firms  which  suggest  that 
many   of    them    are    capable    of   improvement. 

As  regards  the  housing  of  the  industry,  there 
is  considerable  diversity.  In  general,  the 
buildings  are  not  seriously  below  an  adequate 
level  but  there  are  many  buildings  where 
working  conditions  are  below  a  satisfactory 
level.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Working  Party 
all  factories  should  be  brought  up 

to  the  standard  of  the  Factories  Act,  rigidly 
enforced  ....  the  enforcement  of  the 
Factories  Act  would  have  the  incidental 
advantage  of  introducing  a  strong  sanction 
against  inefficiency  in  general  ....  "flatted" 
factories,  capable  of  being  rented  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  should  be  available  in  all  the 
main  shoe    manufacturing   centres. 

As  regards  other  conditions,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 
sanitary  facilities  should  be  investigated  and 
improved  where  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency.  Home  work  should  be  forbidden  by 
law  as  soon  as  possible  except  in  custom  work 
or  in  other  special  circumstances.  Part-time 
work  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  a  sound 
system  and  also  the  special  advantages  of  the 
five-day  week  for  married  women.  Works 
committees  should  be  set  up  wherever  practi- 
cable and  there  should  be  easy  communication 
between  management  and   operatives. 

Detailed  recommendations  are  made  con- 
cerning training  and  education  in  which  there 
should  be  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  National  Service  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  In  all  shoemaking  centres,  it 
is  suggested  that  secondary  schools  should,  as 
part  of  the  general  education  for  citizenship, 
foster  creative  and  craft  abilit}^  use  leather  in 
craft  work  more  extensively,  and  by  lectures 
and  visits  to  local  plants,  familiarize  the 
students  with  them.  Technical  schools  should 
have  day  and  evening  classes  on  all  relevant 
subjects.  Training  in  the  factory  should  include 
at  least  three  operations  of  the  industry. 
Selected  operatives  should  be  trained  in  two 
major  departments,  and  particularly  promising 
ones  should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  whole  process  of  manufacture. 

The  National  Institution  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Industry  should  consider  all  proposals 
for  recruitment  and  training,  including  those 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  The  latter  include  a  National  Joint 
Recruiting  and  Training  Council  and  local 
committees  to  decide  on  and  secure  the  appli- 
cation of  standards  of  employment,  methods 
of  recruitment,  training,  etc.,  co-operation 
between  employers  and  the  Juvenile  Employ- 


ment Service  in  hiring  young  workers,  and 
provision  of  training  facilities  in  factories  and 
technical  schools  and  colleges. 

Some  interesting  comments  are  made  in  the 
Report  on  the  system  by  which  machinery  is 
made  available  to  the  industry,  a  system  also 
used  in  Canada  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  machines 
used  in  the  making  of  shoes,  exclusive  of  stitch- 
ing machines,  are  supplied  under  a  leasing  sys- 
tem by  the  British  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  an  off -shoot  of  the  U.S.M.  Cor- 
poration of  Boston,  Mass.  The  "virtual 
monopoly"  of  the  B.U.S.M.  Co.  in  this  field 

is  reinforced  by  the  system  of  "tied"  leases 
which  compels  the  user  of  a  major  machine 
to  use  only  machines  manufactured  by  the 
B.U.S.M.   Co.  for   the   auxiliary  operations. 

The  leasing  system  provides  for  a  fixed  rent 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  a  rent  on  output.  "In 
certain  cases  the  capital  value  of  the  machine 
is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  in  one  year.  .  .  . 
The  machines  which  can  only  be  leased  are 
those  which  govern  manufacture." 

The  Working  Party  recognizes  that  the  leas- 
ing system  has  benefited  the  industry,  making 
it  easier  for  the  small  man  to  begin  business, 
keeping  machines  in  good  condition  and  up-to- 
date,  and  maintaining  them  so  they  are  safe 
for  the  worker.  Nevertheless,  it  recommends 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  system  of 
"tied"  leases  and  the  control  of  leasing  rates. 

Hosiery 

The  Hosiery  Working  Party,  representing 
some  half  a  dozen  groups,  each  making 
different  classes  of  knitwear  but  excepting 
warp  knitted  fabrics,  recommends  a  five-year 
plan  for  the  industry  during  which  production 
would  be  increasod  to  the  targets  fixed  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  British  market  and  com- 
peting abroad  in  certain  lines. 

A  Hosiery  and  Knitwear  Council  is  proposed 
to  enable  consultation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  industry,  to  advise  on  the 
measures,  voluntary  or  statutory,  which  may 
be  necessary  and  to  make  investigations  on 
any  matters  of  interest  to  the  industry. 
Research  would  be  financed  by  a  compulsory 
levy  on  the  industry  and  directed  by  a  Hosiery 
Research  Council. 

Machinery  and  labour  are  the  prime  needs. 
To  augment  the  supply  of  machinery  from 
British  firms,  the  Working  Party  recommends 
that  the  Government  should  encourage 
importation  of  machines,  giving  preference  in 
delivery  to  the  firms  which  are  expanding 
exports. 

As  regards  labour  supply,  the  wartime  losses 
in  most  areas  were  considerable,  the  present 
rate   at   which   women   workers  are   returning 
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to  the  industry  is  "alarmingly  low,"  and  the 
prospect  of  a  sufficient  number  of  young  work- 
ers is  not  good. 

Therefore,  the  Working  Party  recommends 
improved  personnel  management,  a  National 
Hosiery  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Council, 
and  better  welfare  arrangements  to  make  the 
industry  more  attractive,  particularly  to 
women  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  labour 
force.  Modern  training  arrangements  should 
be  used  so  as  to  economize  on  effort  and 
shorten  the  training  period.  New  plants  should 
be  located  where  there  is  a  promising  labour 
supply.  The  under-employment  and  part-time 
working,  so  common  in  the  past,  should  be 
obviated  by  better  planning  of  production, 
revising  trade  practices  and  applying  job-rating 
techniques. 

The  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act  concern- 
ing heating  and  ventilating  should  be  strictly 
enforced  and  new  lighting  standards  estab- 
lished for  fine  work.  The  Government  should 
sponsor  experiments  in  the  best  methods  of 
safeguarding  the  workers'  eyesight.  The  indus- 
try should  install  scientifically  designed  seating 
for  the  workers  in  the  interests  of  productive 
efficiency  and  comfort. 

As  to  home-work,  the  Working  Party  opposes 
it  as  a  permanent  general  policy  but  recog- 
nizes that,  if  performed  in  the  home  of  the 
individual  worker  and  organized  in  small  units, 
due  regard  being  given  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  work,  it  may  be  of  great  value  in 
providing  additional  labour.  Pending  re- 
equipment,  they  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  three-shift  system  but  they  are  opposed 
to  night  work  as  a  policy.  They  recommend  a 
double  dayshift  system  where  two  shifts  are 
worked. 

Furniture 

A  tripartite  National  Furniture  Council, 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  recommended  by  the  Furniture 
Working  Party.  This  body  would  be  merely 
advisory  except  where  it  is  unable  to  secure 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  Working 
Party's  recommendations.  In  addition,  certain 
common  services  should  be  established  for  the 
industry:  a  Technical  Research  Association,  a 
Design  Centre  and  an  Economic  Intelligence 
Service. 

Minimum  standards  for  furniture  are  sug- 
gested, and  it  is  recommended  that  retail 
practices  be  investigated,  particularly  instal- 
ment buying. 

As  regards  labour,  a  Joint  Industrial  Council 
was  organized  in  November,  1939,  before  the 
Trade  Board  to  fix  minimum  rates  was  set  up 
but  after  negotiations  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  board  had  begun.    The  out- 


break of  war  brought  the  two  sides  together 
and  stimulated  a  more  adequate  organization 
on  both  the  employers'  and  trade  union  side. 
The  development  of  the  Joint  Council  during 
the  war  led  to  the  first  national  agreement 
regulating  wages  and  conditions  which  came 
into  operation  in  March,  1946.  Later,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Trade  Board,  now  a  Wages 
Council. 

The  standard  of  working  conditions  must  be 
improved,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Working 
Party,  and  the  prospects  of  education  and 
promotion  increased  if  an  adequate  supply  of 
labour  is  to  be  assured.  Before  the  war, 
sections  of  the  industry 

fell  within  the  sweated  industry  class,  whilst 
other  sections  were  striving  to  maintain  good 
conditions  but  were  in  danger  of  having  their 
efforts  undermined  by  the  practices  of 
unsatisfactory    firms. 

The  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  the 
national  agreement  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
put  an  end  to  these  conditions  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  agreement  should  be 
made  generally  binding  on  the  industry  under 
the  Conditions  of  the  Employment  and 
National  Arbitration  Order,  1940,  or  under  the 
similar  provisions  of  the  Wages  Council  Act 
which  will  replace  the  wartime  Order. 

Certain  recommendations  are  made  as 
regards  the  Factories  Act,  including  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  powers  of  inspectors  so 
that  unsuitable  premises  may  be  closed  and 
to  require  natification  of  intention  to  use 
premises  as  a  factory  a  given  period  before 
occupation  instead  of  one  month  afterwards. 
The  Working  Party  urges  the  provision  of 
"flatted"  factories  for  small  firms  so  that 
communal  facilities  such  as  canteens,  first  aid 
and  rest  rooms  may  be  available. 

Other  recommendations  concerning  the 
Factories  Act  have  to  do  with  dust-extracting 
apparatus;  a  minimum  scale  of  washing 
arrangements  with  special  provision  for 
workers  using  adhesives,  stains  and  finishing 
materials  which  may  cause  dermatitis;  pro- 
vision for  separate  eating  rooms  for  all 
workers,  with  facilities  for  heating  meals,  and 
for  canteens  where  the  number  of  workers  is 
sufficient;  provision  of  protective  clothing  for 
certain  classes  of  workers  and  of  accommo- 
dation for  ordinary  clothing;  prohibiting 
employment  under  16  on  a  woodworking 
machine;  first-aid  rooms  where  50  or  over  are 
employed;  and  more  attention  to  the  guard- 
ing of  dangerous  machines. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Working  Party,  per- 
sonnel managers  should  be  employed  by  all 
firms  employing  150  or  more  and  smaller 
firms  should  select  a  suitable  person  for  train- 
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ing  in  personnel  management  with  a  view  to 
having  him  combine  the  function  with  his 
other  work  in  the  factory.  The  Joint  Produc- 
tion Committees   established  during  the  war, 


suitably  adapted  where  necessary  to  the  needs 
of  small  firms,  should  be  continued  and 
developed  to  play  a  constructive  part  in  the 
development  of  the  industry. 


Compensation  for  Industrial  Injuries  in  United  Kingdom 

Alternative  Remedies  of  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Action  for 
Damages  Considered  by  Committee. 


THE  question  whether  a  workman  who  is 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  injury 
by  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
by  virtue  of  workmen's  compensation  legisla- 
tion should  also  have  the  right,  or  have  the 
alternative  right,  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal injury  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part 
of  his  employer,  or  a  third  party,  was  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee  appointed  in  July, 
1944,  by  the  British  Minister  of  National  Insur- 
ance. This  Committee  on  Alternative  Reme- 
dies, under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Walter  T. 
Monckton,  K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  was  appointed  fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  made  in  1942  by  Sir 
William  Beveridge  in  his  report  on  Social 
Insurance  and  Allied  Services.  The  Com- 
mittee made  its  report  in  July,  1946. 

The  existing  law  gives  to  the  workman 
alternative  remedies  in  case  of  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 
Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts, 
1925-45,  which  will  remain  in  force  until  the 
National  Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries)  Act, 
1946  (L.G.  1946,  p.  712)  is  declared  in  effect, 
the  injured  workman,  or  his  dependents,  may 
claim  compensation  or,  where  the  injury  is 
caused  by  the  personal  negligence  or  wilful  act 
of  the  employer  or  of  some  person  for  whose 
act  or  default  the  employer  is  responsible  or 
where  the  accident  arose  because  of  a  contra- 
vention of  safety  legislation  such  as  the  Fac- 
tories Act,  he  has  the  right  to  sue  for  damages. 
But  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  both  dam- 
ages and  compensation.  If  the  workman  sues 
the  employer  and  his  action  fails  he  may  apply 
for  compensation,  but  he  may  not  elect  to 
receive  compensation  and  then  sue  for  damages. 
Where  there  is  negligence  by  a  third  party  and 
the  workman  has  received  compensation  from 
the  employer,  the  employer  may  recover  from 
the  third  party.  These  Acts  preserve,  also, 
the  workman's  right  of  action  against  a  third 
party  but  stipulate  that  the  workman  may  not 
recover  both  damages  from  the  third  party 
and  compensation  from  the  employer. 

The  National  Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries) 
Act,  1946,  makes  no  reference  to  the  workman's 
common  law  or  statutory  right  of  action 
against    the    employer.      The    Committee    on 


Alternative  Remedies  was  appointed  to  advise 
concerning  legislation  to  be  enacted  on  this 
subject.  The  Industrial  Injuries  Act,  unlike 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  requires 
workmen  to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  provided. 

The  Canadian  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  take  from  the  workman  or  his  depen- 
dents any  right  of  action  against  his  employer, 
but  permit  the  workman  to  choose  between 
claiming  compensation  or  taking  action  against 
any  third  party  other  than  an  employer  or, 
usually,  other  than  a  workman  under  the 
collective  system.  If  the  workman  elects  to 
claim  compensation  when  he  is  entitled  to  an 
action  against  a  third  party,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  may  bring  such  action 
and  any  sum  recovered  forms  part  of  the 
Accident   Fund. 

Beveridge   Report 

The  Beveridge  Report  dealt  briefly  with  the 
problem  of  alternative  remedies.  It  was  con- 
sidered possible  only  to  raise  the  question 
which,  it  was  suggested,  could  be  answered 
only  after  an  inquiry  by  "a  committee  with 
technical  and  practical  qualifications  and  with 
time  to  examine  all  the  detailed  issues 
involved." 

However,  certain  principles  were  emphasized 
in  the  Beveridge  Report:  (1)  that  compen- 
sation for  an  industrial  accident  must  not  be 
withheld  pending  a  decision  as  to  the  right  to 
damages;  (2)  that  the  workman  should  not 
have  to  choose  between  compensation  and 
claiming  damages;  and  (3)  that  he  should  not 
be  entitled  to  full  compensation  and  full  dam- 
ages.   The  Report  puts  it  this  way: 

The  possible  existence  of  an  alternative 
remedy  should  not  prevent  a  person  from 
getting  forthwith  whatever  social  security 
benefits  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  if  he 
had  no  such  remedy.  The  testing  of  any 
alternative  remedy  is  bound  to  take  some» 
time;  the  needs  of  the  injured  person  should 
be  met  at  once.  Prompt  maintenance  of  in- 
come is  the  essence  of  social  security.  The 
present  arrangement  under  which  the  possible 
existence  of  a  claim  against  an  employer  is 
ground  for  refusing  sickness  benefit  to  a  dis- 
abled workman  should  be  ended.  So,  also, 
should  the  requirement  that  an  employee  must 
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elect  between  claiming  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  and  claiming  at  common 
law.  .  . 

An  injured  person  should  not  have  the  same 
need  met  twice  over.  He  should  get  benefit 
at  once  without  prejudice  to  any  alternative 
remedy.  But,  if  the  alternative  remedy 
proves  in  effect  to  be  available,  he  should  not 
in  the  end  get  more  from  the  two  sources  to- 
gether than  he  would  have  got  from  one  alone. 

Contributory   Negligence 

The  Committee  on  Alternative  Remedies  was 
directed  to  consider  also  whether  in  awarding 
damages  regard  should  be  had  to  contributory 
negligence,  that  is,  that  one  factor  in  causing 
the  accident  was  the  workman's  own  negligence. 
In  its  Interim  Reports  in  1945,  the  Commit- 
tee proposed  to  modify  the  comomn  law  in  this 
respect  by  giving  the  Court  power  to  award 
damages  even  where  the  injured  person  was 
himself  guilty,  in  some  degree,  of  negligence, 
'  the  damages,  however,  to  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately to  the  extent  of  such  negligence.  This 
proposal  was  incorporated  in  the  Law  Reform 
(Contributory  Negligence)   Act,  1945. 

Alternative  or  Supplementary  Remedies 

On  the  main  question  of  alternative  reme- 
dies, the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
right  of  action  for  damages  for  personal  injury 
should  be  retained  in  employment  cases,  that 
the  right  to  compensation  in  all  accident  cases 
and  the  right  to  claim  damages  for  negligences 
should  be  alternative  no  longer  but  should  be 
supplementary  remedies.  Any  damages  re- 
covered, however,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended, should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  received  from  the  Injuries 
Fund. 

That  the  workman  should  retain  his  right  to 
claim  damages,  the  Committee  based  mainly 
on  four  considerations: 

(1)  Compensation  benefits  under  the  1946 
Act,  in  the  more  serious  as  in  the  less  serious 
cases,  will  not  be  substantially  equivalent  to 
damages  although  in  some  cases  the  benefit 
may  not  be  much  less  than  would  likely  be 
awarded.  In  fatal  cases,  the  difference  between 
damages  and  benefit  to  a  widow  will  not  be 
substantial  where  the  deceased  was  earning  a 
very  low  wage,  but  where  he  was  earning  a  high 
wage  damages  will  be  substantially  greater 
than  benefit; 

(2)  Where  one  injures  another  by  his  negli- 
gence, it  is  just  that  the  injured  man's  loss 
should  be  made  good  by  the  wrongdoer.  The 
general  law  that  the  injured  person  has  the 
right  to  recover  such  damages  as  are  necessary 
to  make  good  the  whole  of  the  loss  he  has 
suffered    should    not   be    changed    because    an 


injured  workman  is  entitled  to  some  compensa- 
tion whether  or  not  there  was  negligence; 

(3)  The  obligation  on  the  employer  to  make 
large  contributions  toward  the  cost  of  benefits 
for  his  workmen  appeared  an  argument  for 
taking  benefits  into  account  when  assessing 
damages  but  did  not  justify  the  abolition  of 
the  right  of  action;  if  an  employer  wishes  to 
escape  the  extra  liability,  he  can  do  so  by  not 
being  negligent; 

(4)  The  argument  that  actions  between 
workmen  and  their  employers  are  a  cause  of 
friction  which  impairs  industrial  efficiency  ap- 
peared to  the  Committee  to  be  unsound. 
Rather,  it  considered,  would  good  relations  be 
imperilled  if  serious  injuries  resulted  from  the 
employer's  negligence  and  there  was  no  effec- 
tive right  of  redress. 

As  regards  the  proposal  that  an  employer 
should  be  liable  only  where  there  was  serious 
and  wilful  misconduct  or  gross  negligence  on 
his  part  or  on  the  part  of  some  supervisor  in 
his  employ,  the  Committee  rejected  this  limita- 
tion as  unworkable.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
distinction  between  employees  engaged  in 
superintending  and  others  "involves  great 
difficulties."  Under  this  head  the  Committee 
has  this  to  say: 

In  this  country  the  employer's  common  law 
duty  is  to  take  reasonable  care  for  the  safety 
of  his  workmen.  For  breach  of  that  duty  he 
is  not  liable  in  damages  unless  he  fails  to 
take  such  care  and  his  failure  causes  injury. 
Is  this  an  excessive  duty,  and  should  the  em- 
ployer's liability  be  limited  to  cases  of  serious 
and  wilful  misconduct?  We  think  not.  In 
our  opinion  the  employer's  duty  should  be  an 
active  one,  to  do  all  that  a  reasonable  man 
would  do  for  his  workmen's  safety,  and  not 
merely  a  passive  duty  to  abstain  from  wil- 
fully endangering  them.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  for  limiting  the  employer's  liability  to 
cases  where  there  is  serious  misconduct. 
Under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  civil  lia- 
bility unless  it  could  reasonably  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  act  or  omission  was  likely 
to  cause  injury;  where  this  standard  of  con- 
duct is  not  observed  and  injury  results,  the 
breach  of  duly  is  sufficiently  "serious"  to 
justify  an  award  of  damages  without  requiring 
"the  injured  workman  to  prove  more  .  .  . 

To  limit  liability  in  the  way  proposed 
would  be  to  apply  a  more  lenient  standard 
in  employment  cases  than  in  others  .  .  . 

A  workman  must  obey  the  orders  of  per- 
sons who  cannot  in  any  reasonable  sense  be 
said  to  occupy  managerial  rank,  e.g.,  charge 
hands,  foremen  and  the  like,  and  even  a 
workman  in  the  same  rank  who  is  temporarily 
put  in  charge  of  him,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
that  he  should  have  no  effective  remedy  when 
he  is  injured  as  a  result  of  conforming  to 
their  orders.  Moreover,  we  think  that  a 
limitation  of  the  employer's  responsibility  to 
the  acts  of  those  exercising  managerial  func- 
tions might  lead  to  some  relaxation  of  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  workmen. 
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Civil  Liability   of  Employer  for  Statutory 
Breach 

Another  of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions had  to  do  with  claims  by  workmen  against 
their  employers  or  against  third  parties  which 
are  founded  on  breach  of  statutory  duty,  for 
example,  breach  of  the  Factories  or  Coal  Mines 
Acts.  These  "absolute  duties",  the  Committee 
recommended  should,  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
liability,  be  treated  as  "qualified"  duties.  It 
proposed : 

wherever  any  Act  or  Regulation  imposes  a 
duty  on  the  defendant  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workmen,  and  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  with  that  duty,  the  defendant  shall  be 
excused  from  liability  in  civil  proceedings  by 
the  injured  workman  founded  on  that  breach 
of  statutory  duty,  if  he  proves  that  it  was  not 
reasonably  practicable  for  him  or  for  his 
servants  or  agents,  other  than  (i)  the  injured 
person,  or  (ii)  another  servant  or  agent  who 
committed  the  breach  while  acting  outside  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  to  avoid  or  prevent 
the  breach. 

The  Committee  recommended,  however, 
that  the  defendant  should  not  be  relieved  of 
his  common  law  obligations  to  take  reasonable 
care  and  to  use  reasonable  skill 

first,  to  provide  and  maintain  proper  ma- 
chinery, plant,  appliances.  and  works; 
secondly,  to  select  properly  skilled  persons  to 
manage  and  superintend  the  business;  and, 
thirdly,  to  provide  a  proper  system  of  work- 
ing. Wilsons  &  Clyde  Coal  Co.  v.  English 
(1938)  A.C.  57  at  p.  86. 

A  breach  of  this  personal  duty  of  the  em- 
ployer is  actionable  and,  subject  to  the  defence 
that  the  workman  knew  the  conditions  were 
unsafe  and  consented  to  run  the  risk  and  to  the 
plea  of  contributory  negligence,  the  injured 
employee  can  recover  full  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  a  damage  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  breach  of  duty. 

Thus,  the  Committee  distinguished  between 
the  "qualified  duty"  of  taking  "reasonable  care 
to  ensure  a  prescribed  result"  or  to  ensure  that 
result  unless  it  is  not  reasonably  practicable 
to  do  so,  as  under  the  common  law,  and  the 
"absolute  duty"  to  secure  a  result  prescribed  by 
statute  law.  A  breach  of  statutory  duty  is 
actionable  if  it  causes  damage  of  the  kind  the 
Act  was  designed  to  prevent  and  if  Parliament 
intended  that  it  should  be  actionable.  The 
defendant  in  such  case  may  plead  contributory 
negligence  but  not  the  defence  of  assumption 
of  risk  nor  that  of  common  employment. 

The  Committee's  recommendation  on  this 
question  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  fact  that  the 
Factories  Act,  1937,  qualifies  the  criminal  lia- 
bility imposed  but  unlike  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
lacks  any  provision  qualifying  the  civil  lia- 
bility of  an  occupier  of  a  factory.  The  factory 


occupier  is  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Factories  Act  if  he  proves  that  he 
used  all  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  Act  and 
any  orders  under  it.  Under  the  Coal  Mines 
Act  an  owner  is  not  civilly  liable  for  breach  of 
statutory  duty  if  it  is  shown  "that  it  was  not 
reasonably  practicable  to  avoid  or  prevent  the 
breach." 

Doctrine    of    Common    Employment 

The  doctrine  of  common  employment,  the 
Committee  recommended,  should  be  abolished. 
Under  this  doctrine,  an  employer  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  injury  done  by  one  of  his  servants 
to  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  a  common  em- 
ployment with  him.  When  workmen  take 
jobs  with  other  workmen,  according  to  this 
view, 

they  knew  or  ought  to  know  the  risks  to  which 
they  are  exposing  themselves,  including  the 
risks  of  carelessness,  against  which  their  em- 
ployer cannot  secure  them,  and  they  must  be 
supposed  to  contract  with  reference  to  such 
risks. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  held  that  although 
the  reasoning  behind  this  doctrine  has  long 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  tenable,  the  doctrine 
is  too  well  established  to  be  altered  except  by 
legislation. 

The  Committee  did  not  think  that  by  abol- 
ishing the  doctrine, 

the  burden  thus  placed  on  the  employers  will 
be  an  unfair  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
abolition  of  the  doctrine  will  protect  those 
persons  who  are  least  likely  or  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  will  remove  a  grievance 
of  long  standing. 

Compensation    and   Damages 

On  the  question  of  whether  benefits  received 
under  the  National  Insurance  (Industrial  In- 
juries) Act,  1946,  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  assessment  of  damages  to  be  awarded  by 
a  Court,  the  Committee  was  divided. 

The  majority  (10  members)  agreed  with  Sir 
William  Beveridge  that  the  injured  person 
should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  full  bene- 
fits and  damages,  but  neither  should  he  be 
required  to  elect  which  he  would  seek.  Bene- 
fits under  the  Act  should  be  paid  forthwith  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Courts  should 
treat  all  cash  benefits 

as  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  resulting 
from  the  injury,  and  award  the  injured  person 
such  sum  by  way  of  damages  as  will,  with  the 
benefits,  provide  full  compensation  for  his 
pain  and  suffering  and  every  other  head  of 
loss   attributable  to  the  injury. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee,  in  addition 
to  their  principal  reason  that  the  injured  per- 
son   should    not    receive    compensation    twice 
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over  in  respect  of  the  same  loss,  considered  that 

it  was 
unreasonable  that  the  employer  should  be  re- 
quired both  to  insure  by  contributions  to  the 
Fund  against  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  em- 
ployees and  to  provide  by  private  insurance 
against  his  liability  to  pay  damages  for  a  loss 
which  is  partly  met  by  benefit  from  the 
Fund.  .  . 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  an 
employer  is  required  to  pay  damages  he  is 
personally  blameless,  and  the  fault  is  that  of 
a  manager  or  foreman  to  whom  he  has  neces- 
sarily delegated  the  task  of  providing  safe 
working  conditions.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  blameless  employer  is  required  to 
pay  damages  will  be  substantially  increased 
if,  in  accordance  with  our  recommendation, 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment  is  abol- 
ished. It  would,  we  think,  be  clearly  unjust 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  employer's  liability 
in  tort,  to  require  him  to  pay  a  substantial 
part  of  the  contributions  to  National  Insur- 
ance, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deny  him  any 
benefit  from  those  contributions  in  a  case 
where  it  is  liable  to  pay  damages  to  an  in- 
jured workman  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
another  employee. 

The  minority,  two  trade  union  representa- 
tives, considered  that  in  assessing  damages  no 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  benefits  received 
or  likely  to  be  received.    They  argued: 

(1)  That  when  a  person  insures  against  a 
certain  hazard  and  it  happens  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  action  for  damages  on  the  same 


account,  the  insurance  money  is  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  Court  when  fixing  the  damages. 
They  saw  no  logical  distinction  between  this 
voluntary  insurance  and  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance, for  which  the  workman  pays  in  part,  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Insurance  (Industrial 
Injuries)  Act; 

(2)  That  the  increased  litigation  feared  by 
the  majority  would  not  follow  since  very  few 
workmen  can  afford  to  take  action  unless  they 
are  backed  by  a  union  and  the  mere  fact  of 
getting  benefit  would  not  outweigh  the  heavy 
expense  of  a  suit  for  damages; 

(3)  That  a  person's  needs  and  losses  are,  in 
many  cases,  quite  inadequately  met  by  the 
damages  awarded  and  in  any  case  the  ade- 
quacy is  a  matter  of  opinion; 

(4)  That  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Courts  to  take  into  account  the  possible 
changes  in  future  benefits  when  benefits  are  re- 
assessed periodically  in  accordance  with  the 
Act; 

(5)  That  the  effect  of  the  majority's  recom- 
mendation would  be  to  take  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Insurance  scheme  from 
the  only  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
and  virtually  hand  them  to  persons  for  whom 
they  were  never  intended  and  who  have  no 
legal  claims  to  them,  i.e.,  the  defendants  or 
wrongdoers. 


Decisions  of  National  War  Labour  Board 


R 


ECENTLY    the    National    War    Labour 
Board  issued  decisions  in  the  following 


L'Association  Patronale  des  Manufacturers 
de  Chaussures  du  Quebec,  and  La  Federation 
Nationale  du  Cuir  et  de  la  Chaussure  du 
Canada  Inc.,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  and  of  L'Association  des  Travailleurs 
en  Chaussures  Inc. 

Acadia  Gas  Engines  Limited,  Bridgewater, 
N.S.,  and  Federal  Union  No.  24029  (AFL). 

Railway  Express  Agency  Incorporated  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 


Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 

Canada  Steamship  Lines  Limited,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 

District  26,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  Acadia  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
Stellarton,  N.S. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 


Re:  L'Association  Patronale  des  Manufacturiers  de  Chaussures  du  Quebec, 
and  La  Federation  Nationale  du  Cuir  et  de  la  Chaussure  du  Canada 
Inc.,  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  of  L'Association  des 
Travailleurs  en  Chaussures  Inc. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

On  November  30,  1945,  L'Union  Protectrice 
des  Travailleurs  de  Chaussures  d<e  Quebec, 
Inc.,  applied  to  the  Regional  War  Labour 
Board  for  Quebec  for  an  order  directing  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  in  and  about  the 
City  of  Quebec  to  increase  wages.  On  the 
12ith  of  February,  1946,  the  Regional  Board 
heard  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  the 
employers  concerned  in  the  application  and 
other  employer  and  employee  organizations 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  is  governed,  as  to  minimum  rates 
and  certain  other  conditions  of  employment, 
by  Provincial  Decree  Number  2256,  as  amende 
ed.  At  the  said  hearing  the  employer  organi- 
zations argued  that  the  Regional  Board  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  Union's  appli- 
cation because  the  employers  concerned 
therein  were  governed  by  the  Provincial 
Decree. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  objection 
taken  by  the  employer  organizations  was  not 
well  founded,  the  Regional  Board  recommend- 
ed that  the  parties  negotiate,  and  if  possible, 
present  a  joint  application  to  the  Regional 
Board. 

The  parties  negotiated  on  the  matters  in 
dispute  andi  on  May  7,  1946,  the  Regional 
Board  received  a  report  from  the  Negotiating 
Committee.  The  report  recommended  ad- 
justments in  wage  rates  for  employees  engaged 
in  the  industry. 


On  May  7,  1946,  the  Regional  Board  issued 
a  Finding  and  Direction  authorizing  the 
changes  in  wage  rates  with  effect  from  the 
date  when  the  announcement  of  the  changes 
would  appear  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 
Incidentally,  the  publication  in  the  Official 
Gazette  was  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
Provincial  Decree  Number  2256  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act  of  Quebec.  The  changes  in  wage  rates 
were  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
August  3,  1946. 

On  June  26,  1946,  the  Regional  Board  recon- 
sidered its  previous  decision  and  directed  that 
the  increases  should  become  effective  from 
June  1,  1946.  Another  decision  of  the  Regional 
Board  concerning  this  matter  is  dated  July  16, 
Finally,  the  decision  under  appeal  is  dated 
September  10,  1946,  which,  in  effect,  restored 
the  decision  of  June  26  and  made  it  manda- 
tory for  the  employers  concerned  to  adjust 
wage  rates  from  June  1. 

The  fixing  of  an  effective  date  in  any  case 
involves  a  matter  of  accretion.  No  sufficient 
argument  was  advanced  before  us  which  would 
establish  that  the  Regional  Board,  in  exercis- 
ing its  discretion,  proceeded  on  any  improper 
principle.  In  the  circumstances  we  do  not 
propose  to  disturb  the  Regional  Board's  deci- 
sion on  the  point  at  issue.  The  appeal  is, 
therefore,  dismissed.  There  will  be  a  Finding 
and  Direction   accordingly. 

January  14,  1947. 
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FEBRUARY 


Re 


Acadia   Gas   Engines   Limited,   Bridgewater,   N.S.   and   Federal   Union 
No.  24029  (AFL) 


Reasons  for  Decision 


The  Union  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Nova  Scotia  for  an  order 
directing  the  Company  to  increase  wage  rates, 
reduce  the  normal  work  week  from  48  to  44 
hours,  pay  overtime  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  after  8  hours  per  day  and 
for  work  performed  on  Sundays,  and  double 
time  on  statutory  holidays. 

The  Regional  Board  directed  the  Company 
to  increase  wages,  though  not  to  the  extent 
requested  by  the  Union.  The  Company  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  punitive  rates  for  over- 
time and  for  work  performed  on  Sundays  and 
statutory  holidays,  but  declined  to  order  a 
change  in  the  Company's  normal  work  week. 

The  case  came  before  us  by  way  of  appeal 
from  the  Regional  Board's  decision.  The 
appeal  is  limited  to  the  wage  rate  issue. 

It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Union  that 
the  rates  for  the  employees  concerned  should 
be  the  same  as  those  in  effect  at  Lunenburg 
Foundry.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
recalled  that  the  Lunenburg  Foundry  was, 
during  the  war  years,  engaged  in  ship  repair 
work  and  because  of  this  fact,  was  included 
in  the  list  of  employers  to  which  the  National 
Board's    decision    of    May    2,    1944,    applied. 


Acadia  Gas  Engines  Limited  was  not  so 
included.  It  was  not  engaged  in  what  was 
commonly  called  "war  work". 

The  Regional  Board  found  that  the 
Lunenburg  Foundry  was  not  a  proper  com- 
parison and  therefore  did  not  adjust  the  wage 
rates  involved  in  this  case  to  the  level  of 
those  prevailing  in  the  Foundry.  It  was  also 
indicated  to  us  by  the  Regional  Board  that 
the  increases  directed  were  determined  after 
that  Board  had  taken  into  account  the  Com- 
pany's financial  position  and  ability  to  pay. 

In  an  appeal  under  Wartime  Wages  Control 
Order,  1943,  the  onus  is  upon  the  appellant 
to  show  that  the  Regional  Board  erred  either 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  or 
in  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts.  In 
our  view  the  Union's  argument  falls  short  of 
shifting  the  onus  from  its  side  to  that  of  the 
Company.  The  Regional  Board  is  in  a  much 
better  position  than  we  are  to  view  and 
understand  the  local  conditions.  The  Regional 
Board  gave  what  appears  to  us  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  this  case.  Its  decision  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed.  Finding  and 
Direction  accordingly. 

January  11,  1947. 


Re:  Railway  Express  Agency  Incorporated  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 

Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Brotherhood  applied  to  this  Board  for 

an  order  directing  the  Agency  to  increase  the 

rates    of    pay    for    its    employees    in    Canada 

represented  by  the  Brotherhood.    The  increases 

requested  are  16  cents  an  hour  from  January 

1,  1946  and  2£  cents  an  hour  from  May  22, 

1946,  18^  cents  in  all.    The  Agency  is  prepared 

to  increase  rates  by  10  cents  an  hour  effective 

June  1,  1946. 

The  increases  requested  by  the  Brotherhood 

are  the  same  as  those  which  the  Agency  was 

required  to  pay  its  employees  in  the  United 

States.    The  Agency's  offer  is  in  keeping  with 

the   wage   increases   awarded    in    1946    to    the 

employees  of  Canadian  railways. 
Approval   of   the   Brotherhood's  application 

can  be  given   only   if  we  find  Section  22   of 

Wartime  Wages  Control   Order  is  applicable 

to  the  case.     Section  22,  Sub-section  1  reads 

as  follows: 

If  the  National  Board  finds  that  the  rate 
or  range  of  rates  payable  by  an  employer  for 
an  occupational  classification  of  his  em- 
ployees engaged  in  international  railway  ser- 
vice was    at  November  15,  1941.  pursuant  to 


a  collective  agreement  or  to  a  recognized 
practice  of  long  standing,  based  upon  a  rate 
or  range  of  rates  payable  to  similar  em- 
ployees of  that  employer  outside  of  Canada, 
and  if  the  National  Board  also  finds  that  the 
rate  or  range  of  rates  outside  of  Canada  upon 
which  the  said  rate  or  range  of  rates  was 
based  has  been  changed  by  a  collective  agree- 
ment, established  practice  or  competent 
authority,  the  National  Board  may  in  its 
sole  discretion  authorize  or  direct  the  pay- 
ment of  a  new  rate  or  range  of  rates  for  that 
occupational  classification  in  respect  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  international  railway 
service  based  in  a  corresponding  manner  upon 
the  corresponding  new  rate  or  range  of  rates 
payable  outside  of  Canada. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  Canadian  em- 
ployees  of  the  Agency  did  not  receive  the 
same  rates  of  pay  as  did  their  equals  in  the 
United  States  on  November  15,  1941.  It  was 
shown  that  the  Canadian  employees  of  the 
Agency  did  not  receive  wage  increases  in  the 
same  amounts  and  at  the  same  times  as  did 
the  Agency's  employees  in  the  United  States 
after  November  15,  1941.  The  Canadian  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  were  paid  a  cost-of- 
living  bonus.  The  United  States  employees 
were  not   compensated  in  this  manner.  More- 
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over,  it  should!  be  pointed  out  that  the  Cana- 
dian employees  of  the  Agency  received  an 
increase  in  wage  rates  of  6  cents  an  hour  at 
or  about  the  time  when  employees  of  Cana- 
dian railways  received  such  increases. 

The  collective  agreement  in  this  case  is  one 
which  concerns  only  the  Canadian  employees 
of  the  Agency.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  it 
has  not  been  "a  recognized  practice  of  long 
standing"  to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  Agency's 
Canadian  employees  accordingly  as  the  rates 
are  adjusted  for  the  Agency's  employees  in 
the  United  States. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  are  obliged  to 
find  that  the  case  does  not  come  within  Sec- 
tion 22.  In  the  circumstances  the  Brother- 
hood's application  must  be  dismissed.  How- 
ever, we  find  it  just  and  reasonable  to  direct 
the  Company  to  increase  by  10  cents  an  hour 
the  wage  rates  of  its  employees  within  the 
bargaining  unit  represented  by  the  Brother- 
hood. The  increased  rates  shall  be  paid  from 
June  1,  1946. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

January  13,  1947. 


Reasons  for  Decision 


Re:    Canada   Steamship   Lines   Limited,   and   Brotherhood   of  Railway   and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees 

hour  increase  in  wages  effective  June  1,  1946 
for  the  railway  workers.  The  Brotherhood 
concerned  in  this  case  was  interested  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  railways. 

Mr.  Hall,  Vice-President  of  the  Brother- 
hood, in  explaining  the  delay  in  making 
application  in  this  case,  said  that  he  saw 
little  merit  in  applying  for  a  wage  increase 
for  the  Company's  employees  until  the  rail- 
ways' cases  had  been  settled.  With  this  view 
we  are  in  agreement.  However,  on  August  8, 
1946,  Mr.  Hall  gave  this  Board  formal  notice 
of  intention  to  apply  for  an  increase  in  wage 
rates  for  Canada  Steamship  Lines  employees. 
Undoubtedly  this  notice  was  intended  to 
preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rights  of 
the  people  he  represented,  to  seek  and  obtain 
retrospective  effect  for  their  wage  increases. 
The  following  quoted  paragraph  is  taken  from 
the  notice: 


The  Company  and  the  Brotherhood  joined 
in  an  application  to  this  Board  for  an 
authorization  which  would  permit  the  Com- 
pany to  increase  by  10  cents  an  hour  the 
wage  rates  of  its  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  represented  by  the  Brotherhood.  At  the 
time  of  the  application  the  parties  were  not 
in  agreement  in  the  matter  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  wage  increase.  The  Company 
took  the  position  that  the  effective  date 
should  be  the  date  of  the  joint  application, 
October  21,  1946.  The  Brotherhood  requested 
the  Board  to  fix  June  1,  1946  as  the  date  from 
which  the  increased  rates  should  be  paid. 

The  Board  in  its  Interim  Finding  and 
Direction,  dated  November  16,  1946,  approved 
the  application  and  authorized  the  increase 
from  October  21.  It  was  recorded  in  the 
Finding  and  Direction  that  the  Board  reserved 
its  decision  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
wage  increases  should  become  effective  from 
a  date  earlier  than  the  joint  application, 

The  parties  have  now  been  heard  on  the 
question  at  issue. 

It  appears  that  during  the  spring  of  1946, 
wage  adjustments  for  the  employees  con- 
cerned were  under  discussion  between  the 
Company's  officers  and  those  of  the  Brother- 
hood. Those  discussions  did  not  produce  a 
settlement  of  the  issues.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Brotherhood  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  produce  adequate  grounds  in 
support  of  an  application  for  wage  increases 
at  that  time. 

There  were  then  pending  before  this  Board 
a  number  of  cases  affecting  the  steam  rail- 
ways. In  due  course  those  cases  were  referred 
back  to  the  railways  and  the  Brotherhoods 
concerned  for  further  negotiations.  The 
negotiations  ended  in  a  settlement  of  the 
issues  between  certain  Brotherhoods  and  two 
of  the  railways.  The  settlement  made  on 
August  23,   1946,  provided  for  a   10  cents  an 


It  may  be  presumed  that  the  railway 
freight  handlers'  wage  rates  will  be  increased 
as  a  result  of  proceedings  now  under  way 
pursuant  to  the  Board's  reference  back  to 
the  parties  of  various  applications,  and 
developments  arising  therefrom.  Conse- 
quently, the  Organization  is  withholding 
application  to  the  B.oard  with  respect  to  the 
Steamship  Company's  freight  handlers, 
hoping  that  it  will  be  possible  later  for  the 
Company  and  the  Organization  to  submit  a 
joint  application,  and  this  communication  is 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Board  with 
regard  to  the  matter  so  that  the  record  in 
the  case  may  indicate  the  position  as  set 
forth  herein. 

In  argument  before  us  the  Company's 
representative  complained  that  the  Company 
had  not  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
notice  furnished  this  Board.  We  fail  to  see 
how  or  in  what  manner  the  Company  was 
prejudiced  through  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Brotherhood  to  supply  the  Company  with 
a  copy  of  the  notice.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Company 
had  discussed  wage  problems  some  months 
earlier,  and  that  those  problems  had  not  been 
settled. 
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The  Brotherhood  submitted  that  we  should 
fix  June  1  as  the  effective  date  for  the  wage 
increases  in  this  case  because  it  was  from  that 
date  that  the  railway  employees  received 
their  increases.  It  was  contended  that  there 
has  been  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
wage  rates  of  railway  waterfront  seasonal 
freight  handlers  and  the  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  freight  handlers.  In  support  of  this 
argument,  the  decision  of  this  Board  dated 
October  29,  1945,  concerning  the  Company 
and  the  Brotherhood  (L.G.,  Nov.,  1945,  p. 
1637),  was  cited  and,  in  particular,  the 
following  paragraph: 

Review  of  the  adjustments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  wage  rates  of  these  employees 
since  the  month  of  August,  1939,  shows  that 
an  increase  of  3  cents  per  hour  will  restore 
the  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
wage  rates  paid  these  classifications  and 
wharf  freight  handlers  in  the  service  of  the 
railway  companies  at  the  date  mentioned. 
This  increase  will  be  effective  with  the  first 
payroll  period  beginning  on  or  after  August  3, 
1945. 

The  Board's  Finding  and  Direction  made  in 
this  case  on  November  16,  1946,  restored  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  wage 
rates  of  the  employees  concerned  in  this  case 
and  the  wage  rates  of  wharf  freight  handlers 
in  the  service  of  the  railways.     Such  restora- 


tion is  in  keeping  with  the  decision  of  the 
National  Board,  above  cited.  That  case  did 
not  decide  that  '  the  increase  (3c.)  then 
awarded  should  be  paid  from  a  time  when 
railway  workers  had  received  a  wage  increase. 
The  fact  is  that  the  date  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  last  above  cited  was  not  one  from 
which  any  general  wage  increase  became 
effective  for  railway  employees.  We  are 
unable  to  agree  with  the  Brotherhood's  con- 
tention that  the  increase  approved  in  this 
case  should  be  paid  from  June  1.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  this  case  to  support 
that  contention. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  in  the 
last  above  paragraph,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  facts  of  this  case  are  such  as  to 
warrant  our  fixing  as  the  effective  date  for  the 
wage  increases  in  this  case,  a  date  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  joint  application.  The 
wage  issue  has  been  outstanding  for  many 
months.  After  taking  into  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  fair  to  fix 
August  8,  1946,  as  the  effective  date  for  the 
increase  in  wage  rates  already  approved  by 
us. 

A  Finding  and  Direction  will  issue  giving 
formal  effect  to  this  decision. 

January  15,  1947. 


Re:  District  26,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Acadia  Goal  Company, 
Limited,  Stellarton,  N.S. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  application  by  District  26,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  dated  November 
19,  1946,  for  new  contract  rates  for1  cutting, 
shooting  and  loading  of  so-called  "bottom 
coal"  in  the  mines  of  Acadia  Coal  Company, 
Limited,  Stellarton,  N.S.  The  basis  of  the 
request  is  the  Union's  claim  that  at  present 
rates  a  miner  earns  less  when  working  "bottom 
coal"  than  is  the  case  when  working  "virgin 
coal". 

Evidently  the  matter  has  been  before  the 
Joint  Board  of  Adjustment,  an  employer- 
employee  body,  under  grievance  procedure, 
and  in  support  of  their  application  the  Union 
submits  report  by  that  Board  dated  May  16, 
1946,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  that 
Joint  Board  considered  the  type  of  work  as 
being  a  new  condition  rather  than  a  grievance. 
In  its  finding  the  Joint  Board  of  Adjustment 
quotes  Clause  18  of  the  existing  agreement, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

When  the  development  of  a  new  mine  is 
begun  during  the  period  of  this  agreement, 
or  new  machinery  is  installed,  or  new 
methods  of  handling  the  product  are  adopted, 
then  the  scale  of  wages  governing  the  labour 
at  such  new  mines  under  such  changed  condi- 


tions will  be  the  same  as  in  other  mines  in 
•the  neighbourhood  where  similar  conditions 
exist.  Where  no  similar  conditions  exist,  a 
scale  of  wages  and  conditions  will  be  made 
by  the  District  Executive  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the   Company. 

On  its  part,  the  Company  contends  that 
the  mining  of  "under  coal"  is  an  established 
practice  in  the  Stellarton  mines  and  that  the 
present  rates  provide  average  earnings  for  the 
miners  engaged  in  working  in  "under  coal" 
which  do  not  indicate  any  unusual  conditions. 
The  Company  in  its  reply  considers  that 
the  matter  is  covered  by  Section  17  of  the 
agreement  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  that  during  the  life  of  this 
contract  nothing  shall  be  done  to  decrease 
the  earning  power  of  the  employee  or  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production  to  the  Com- 
pany; also,  it  is  hereby  understood  that  no 
custom  or  condition  in  effect  at  any  mine 
can  be  changed  unless  mutually  agreed  to 
by  both  parties  to  the  contract.  The  Com- 
pany shall  notify  the  district  executive  of 
any     proposed    change. 

The  Union,  in  rebuttal,  reasserts  that  "under 
coal"  has  not  been  worked  before  and  that  no 
rates  for  mining  such  coal  are  contained  in 
the  contract,  and  that  the  Company's  sub- 
mission in  respect  of  equivalence  of  average 
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earnings  has  no  significance  because  "due  to 
the  under  coal  conditions  much  greater  in- 
tensity of  labour  is  required  to  achieve  the 
same  earnings  as  men  working  in  virgin  coal". 

It  is  evident  to  us  that  the  question  is 
one  of  fact  and  that  to  arrive  at  any  decision 
a  careful  examination  of  the  physical  factors 
involved  and  of  the  payroll  records  would  be 
required. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  current 
agreement  between  the  parties  is  now  open 
for  negotiation  and  after  careful  consideration 


we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  revocation  of  the  Wartime 
Wages  Control  Order,  P.C.  9384,  that  the 
issues  in  this  case  can  best  be  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Company  and  District  26  (both 
having  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts)  for 
equitable  disposition  through  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining. 

The  application  will  be  dismissed  with  that 
recommendation  and  Finding  and  Direction 
will  issue  accordingly. 

January  17,  1947. 


Re 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees. 


Reasons  for  Decision 


This  is  an  application  by  the  Brotherhood 
for  an  order  requiring  the  Company  to  revise 
the  existing  collective  agreement  governing 
the  services  of  clerical  employees  at  station 
and  yard  offices  on  the  Eastern  Lines  of  the 
Company.  In  that  agreement  there  is  a  clause 
setting  forth  the  rates  of  pay  for  individuals 
entering  clerical  positions,  who  have  had  less 
than  certain  minimum  length  of  service  in 
clerical  work.  The  Brotherhood  now  asks  that 
the  clause  be  substituted  by  a  clause  in  point 
now  existing  in  the  agreement  affecting  similar 
occupational  classifications  engaged  on  the 
Company's  Western  Lines. 

The  revision  proposed  by  the  Brotherhood 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  pay- 
ment of  probationary  wage  rates  to  inexperi- 
enced employees  in  all  the  Company's  occupa- 
tional classifications  covered  by  the  collective 
agreement  for  Eastern  Lines,  except  for  new 
occupational  classifications  that  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  Company  it  was  stated 
that  the  difference  in  this  condition  of  em- 
ployment has  existed  between  the  Eastern 
Lines'  and  Western  Lines'  employees  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years;  that  attempts  have 
been   made  to   establish  a  one-system  agree- 


ment, and  that  those  attempts  have  so  far 
failed.  It  was  also  submitted  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
classification  aforesaid  are  employed  on 
Eastern  Lines,  and  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  or  intent  of  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  1943,  to  treat  as  the  prevail- 
ing condition  that  which  was  established  as 
an  exceptional  condition  for  a  minority  of 
the  group.  Moreover,  the  Company  pointed 
out  that  practices  similar  to  those  specified 
in  the  Eastern  Lines  agreement  governing 
the  services  of  clerks  and  freight  handlers  are 
in  force  in  respect  of  the  large  number  of 
clerks  engaged  on  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Lines  in  the   Company's  establishment. 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  other  rail- 
way companies  in  Canada  have  established 
the  practice  of  paying  probationary  rates  to 
similar  occupational  classifications  under 
similar   circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  must  find  for 
the  Company  and  dismiss  the  Brotherhood's 
application.  If  there  is  to  be  uniformity 
throughout  the  system  in  the  matter  of  the 
conditions  of  employment  at  issue  in  this 
case,  it  will  have  to  be  accomplished  through 
negotiations  between  the  parties. 

January  22,  1947. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations, P.C.  1003,  the  Government  has  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  over  employer-employee 
relations  which  are  normally  exclusively  within 
the  provincial  field  to  the  extent  considered 
necessary  to  cover  adequately  employers  and 
employees  in  industries  "essential  to  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war",  but  without 
attempting  to  include  other  industry  which  has 
not  a  direct  bearing  on  war  production.  In 
so  far  as  these  latter  industries  are  concerned, 
each  province  can  make  its  own  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  brought  under 
the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 


province  except  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of  Boards 
of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C.  4020. 


Applications  for  Certification  Under  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations 


THE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)  met  for  two  days  during  the 
month  of  January.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  two  applications,  held  five  hear- 
ings, issued  six  certificates  designating  bargain- 
ing representatives,  rejected  four  applications, 
ordered  two  representation  votes,  allowed  the 
withdrawal  of  five  applications  and  gave  de- 
cisions in  three  appeal  cases. 

Certificates  Issued 

Six  applications  for  certification  of  bargain- 
ing representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below: 

(1)  Mr.  William  Meecham  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  for  road  train  con- 
ductors of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  on 
its  western  lines. 

(2)  Messrs.  J.  S.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Smith  and 
Harry  Si  pes  and  the  Canadian  Seamen's  Union 
for  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck, 
engineroom,  and  steward's  departments  of  tugs 
and  towboats  operated  by  the  Coastal  Towing 
Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


(3)  Messrs.  C.  T.  Minor,  F.  J.  Sale,  J.  H. 
Root,  V.  C.  Phelan  and  F.  G.  Laroche  and 
the  National  Harbours  Board  Employees' 
Association  for  the  employees  of  the  National 
Harbours  Board,  Port  Colbornc,  Ontario,  in 
the  electrical,  mechanical  and  operational  de- 
partments of  the  Port  Colborne  elevator.  The 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  ac- 
countant, general  foreman,  assistant  general 
foreman,  loading  foreman,  unloading  foreman, 
electrical  foreman,  weighmaster,  assistant 
weighmaster,  clerk-timekeeper  and  stenog- 
raphers were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit. 

(4)  Messrs.  V.  Black.  J.  Gagne,  V.  C.  Phelan 
and  A.  G.  Ross  and  the  National  Harbours 
Board  Employees'  Association  of  Montreal  for 
the  toll  collectors  employed  by  the  National 
Harbours  Board  at  the  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

(5)  Captains  C.  Gauthier  and  Joseph  E. 
Ouellette  and  the  Canadian  Navigators 
Federation  for  the  second  officer  and  third 
officer  employed  by  the  Anticosti  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  P.Q.,   on   the  S.S.  "Fleu- 
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rus".     The  first  officer  was  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit. 

(6)  Messrs.  T.  McGregor,  S.  H.  Eighteen, 
F.  H.  Gillespie,  W.  J.  Smith  and  W.  H. 
Thompson  and  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers  for  the  clerical  office  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and  Car 
Equipment,  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  chief  clerk,  secre- 
tary and  appropriation  clerk  were  excluded 
from  the  bargaining  unit. 

Applications   for    Certification   Rejected 

(1)  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  (Eastern  Lines), 
Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.  July  1946,  p.  S02).  Fol- 
lowing the  taking  of  a  representation  vote  of 
the  employees  affected,  the  Board  rejected  the 
application  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  employees  as 
required  by  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  P.C.  1003. 

(2)  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  106  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  and  Kingsway  Trans- 
port Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.  October 
1946,  p.  1419).  The  Board,  following  an  investi- 
gation of  the  application,  rejected  the  applica- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  unit  specified 
therein  was  inappropriate  as  confined  to  the 
employees  of  the  Montreal  operations  of  the 
Company. 

(3)  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  (Western 
Lines),  Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.,  August  1946,  p. 
1052).  Following  the  taking  of  a  representa- 
tion vote  of  the  employees  affected,  the  Board 
rejected  the  application  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees as  required  by  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  P.C.  1003. 

(4)  Beverage  Dispensers,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees'  International  Alliance  and 
Bartenders  International  League  of  America 
Local  676  and  Vancouver  Hotel  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (L.G.  December 
1946,  p.  1745).  Following  an  investigation  of 
the  application,  the  Board  rejected  the  appli- 
cation for  the  reason  that  the  unit  was  not 
appropriate  as  confined  to  the  employees 
affected. 

Representation   Votes  Ordered 

(1)  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freighthandlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  Midland  Railway  Company, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.    (L.G.  November  1946,  p. 


1558).  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Officer,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  to  act  as  Returning 
Officer  in  a  vote  among  employees  in  the 
freight  shed,  yard  office,  etc.,  including  freight 
clerk,  accountant  and  perishable  freight  in- 
spector of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  chief  clerk 
and  the  warehouse  foreman  checker  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  eligible  voters'  list. 

(2)  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freighthandlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  (Clerks  in  Superintendent's  Office) 
Revclstoke,  B.C.  (L.G.  November  1946,  p. 
1559).  Following  consideration  of  the  appli- 
cation, the  Board  appointed  Mr.  G.  R.  Currie, 
Industrial  Relations  Officer,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
to  conduct  a  vote  of  the  Clerks  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  Revelstoke,  B.C.  The 
chief  clerk,  assistant  chief  clerk  and  super- 
intendent's secretary  were  excluded  from  the 
eligible  voters'  list. 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

(1)  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  and  Branch 
Lines  Limited  (Tankers — Pine  Branch,  Elm 
Branch  and  Spruce  Branch),  Montreal,  P.Q. 
(L.G.  February  1946,  p.  175).  On  the  request 
of  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Seamen's  Union,  the  application  for  certifica- 
tion of  bargaining  representatives  on  behalf 
of  the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  the 
three  vessels  of  Branch  Lines  Limited,  Mont- 
real, P.Q.  was  withdrawn. 

(2)  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  and  Canadian 
Gypsum  Company  Limited,  Windsor,  N.S. 
(L.G.,  October  1946,  p.  1419).  The  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
for  the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  the 
Company's  vessels  was  withdrawn  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
iadn  Seamen's  Union. 

(3)  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  and  Norman's  Transfer 
Limited,  Cornwall,  Ontario.  (L.G.  November 
1946,  p.  1559).  On  the  request  of  the  Inter- 
national Representative  of  the  Union,  the 
application  for  certification  on  behalf  of 
employees  of  the  Company  was  withdrawn. 

(4)  Transport  Drivers,  Warehouseman  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  and  McNeil  Transport 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.  November 
1946,  p.  1559).    The  application  for  certification 
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of  bargaining  representatives  for  the  employees 
of  the  Company  was  withdrawn  on  the  request 
of  the  International  representative  of  the 
Union. 

(5)  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  and  Smith  Transport 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.  November  1946, 
p.  1559).  On  the  request  of  the  International 
Representative  of  the  Union,  the  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  Company 
was  withdrawn. 

(6)  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  106,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  and  Taggarts  Service 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.  November 
1946,  p.  1559).  The  application  for  certifica- 
tion of  bargaining  representatives  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  was  withdrawn  on 
the  request  of  the  International  Representa- 
tive of  the  Union. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received  During 
the  Month  of  January,  1947 

(1)  Communications  Unit  No.  1  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Empiloyee-Professional  Engineers  and 
Assistants  on  behalf  of  employees  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
P.Q.,  employed  as  engineers  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Western  Area,  and  the  Plant 
Department  Western  Area  (Engineering). 

(2)  Western  Association  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineers  Local  No.  7  on  behalf  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Coal  Valley  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  Coal  Valley,  Alta. 

Decision  of  Board  in  Appeal  Cases 

(1)  Following  a  hearing,  the  Board  granted 
leave  to  appeal  but  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
the  Claratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  from 


a  decision  of  the  Manitoba  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  certifying  Restaurant  and 
Hotel  Service  Employees'  Union,  Local  751 
as  bargaining  representatives  for  employees  of 
the  Claratel  Cafe. 

After  considering  the  matter,  the  Board 
reached  the  decision  to  grant  leave  to  appeal 
but  dismissed  the  appeal. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  issued  at  a 
later  date. 

(2)  On  January  15,  the  Board  granted  leave 
to  appeal  but  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Local 
1064,  United  Steelworkers  of  America  from  a 
decision  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives on  behalf  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterer's  International  Union,  No.  2 
for  bricklayers  and  their  apprentices  employed 
by  the  Sydney  Steel  Plant  Division  of  Domin- 
ion Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  Limited, 
Sydney,  N.S. 

Following  a  hearing,  the  Board  reached  the 
decision  to  grant  leave  to  appeal  but  dismissed 
the  appeal. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  issued  at  a 
later  date. 

(3)  Following  a  hearing,  the  Board  granted 
leave  to  appeal  but  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
the  Cub  Aircraft  Corporation  Limited,  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  as  bargain- 
ing representatives  for  employees  of  the 
appellant    Corporation. 

The  Board  reached  the  decision  to  grant 
leave  to  appeal  but  dismissed  the  appeal. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  issued  at  a 
later  date. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in   Other  Appeal  Cases 

Reasons  for  judgment  in  two  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  at  its  December  sittings  and 
summarized  in  the  January  1947  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  are  given  below: 


Between  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  (Canadian  Division),  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  Appellant  (Respondent)  and  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  Local  529,  Respondent  (Peti- 
tioner) . 

The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 


This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  ordering  a  vote  of 
employees  of  the  appellant  company  on  a 
petition  for  certification  of  bargaining  repre- 


sentatives.    The  grounds  of  appeal  advanced 
are: 

(1)  that  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  vote  was  not 
»  ^fablished; 

(2)  that  the  evidence  did  not  establish  that 
a  majority  of  the  employees  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union; 

(3)  that  Hie  majority  was  made  up  in  part 
of  former  members  of  other  unions  ami 
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discharged  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  were  given  free  union  membership 
cards ; 

(4)  that  the  Ontario  Board  would  not  allow 
the  company  or  its  counsel  to  examine 
the  cards,  ledgers  and  records  of  iJie 
union ; 

(5)  that  the  result  of  the  Ontario  Board's 
check,  if  any,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
closed to  the  company,  does  not  sup- 
port the  decision  to  take  a  vote; 

(6)  that  the  request  of  company  counsel  to 
have  union  witnesses  sworn  and  evidence 
transcribed  should  have  been  granted; 

(7)  that  bargaining  representatives  were  not 
properly  appointed. 

The  records  of  the  Ontario  Board  on  this 
petition  show  that  two  checks  were  made  by 
the  investigating  officer  of  that  Board  with 
respect  to  the  membership  strength  of  the 
respondent  union  among  the  employees  in  the 
proposed  bargaining  unit  and  against  company 
payroll  lists,  such  checks  being  made  as  of 
July  10,  1946,  the  date  of  the  petition,  and 
again  as  of  August  12,  1946.  The  investi- 
gating officer,  in  reporting  to  the  Ontario  Board 
on  the  result  of  each  such  check,  reported  that 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  were  members  of  the  respondent  union. 

The  union  states  that  while  union  initiation 
fees  were  waived  in  respect  to  several  em- 
ployees in  the  bargaining  unit  who  had  been 
members  of  other  unions  or  were  war  veterans, 
this  is  a  common  practice  followed  by  the 
union  and  other  unions  and  that  although 
initiation  fees  were  waived  in  these  instances, 
union  membership   dues  were  not  waived  in 


any  instance  and  were  paid  in  each  instance 
by  all  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  who 
had  been  accepted  as  members  of  the  union 
and  shown  in  the  union's  records  as  members. 

In  view  of  the  report  of  its  investigating 
officer  which  was  accepted  by  the  Ontario 
Board,  that  Board  was  warranted  in  proceed- 
ing as  it  did  in  this  case  to  order  a  vote  of 
the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  On  this 
vote,  the  majority  of  employees  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit  voted  in  favour  of  the  respondent 
union. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  on  the  evidence 
furnished,  the  bargaining  representatives  were 
duly  appointed. 

This  Board  has  held  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  company  representatives  have  not  a  right 
to  examine  the  membership  records  of  a  union 
on  an  application  of  this  nature.  Under  the 
Regulations,  the  duty  rests  on  the  Board  to 
make  such  examination  as  it  deems  advisable  of 
union  records  and  other  relevant  records  in 
order  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  petition. 
The  company  was  afforded  full  opportunity  of 
making  representations  and  giving  evidence 
before  the  Ontario  Board  with  respect  to  the 
matters  involved  in  the  petition,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Regulations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  leave  to  appeal  is 
granted  but  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 
J.  L.  G.  Keogh,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 
R.  Russell,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  January  14,  1947. 


Between    Penmans    Limited,    Paris,    Ontario,    Appellant    (Respondent)    and 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  (A.  F.  of  L.) ,  Local  153,  Respondent 
(Petitioner)  and  Harry  Bauld  Barrie,  Respondent  (Intervener). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  Picard 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  an  oral  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  permitting  the  respondent 
union  to  amend  its  petition  for  certification 
of  bargaining  representatives  so  as  to  limit 
the  bargaining  unit  of  employees  affected  to 
employees  at  the  company  plants  at  Paris, 
Ontario. 

The  appellant  company  claims  that  the 
petition  should  have  been  rejected  without 
further  inquiry  on  the  ground  that  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  petition  did  not  show  that  the 
Ontario  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
the  same  and  on  the  further  ground  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 


petition,  bargaining  representatives  had  not 
been  properly  elected  by  the  respondent  union 
and  the  petition  should  have,  in  any  event, 
been  dismissed  on  this  ground. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Ontario  Board  has 
the  petition  under  consideration  and  investiga- 
tion and  no  decision  has  as  yet  been  made  by 
that  Board  as  to  whether  a  vote  of  employees 
in  the  proposed  bargaining  unit  should  be 
directed  or  certification  granted  or  the  peti- 
tion dismissed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  application 
for  leave  to  appeal  is  premature  and  is  accord- 
ingly refused. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

N.  L.  Mathews,  Esq.,  for  the  Appellant. 

L.  Roback,  Esq.,  for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  January  14,  1947. 
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Conciliation  Proceedings  Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


HP  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
-*•  provide  conciliation  machinery  to  attempt 
settlement  of  disputes  where  negotiations 
for  an  agreement  following  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives,  or  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  an  existing  agreement,  have  been 
unsuccessfully  continued  for  thirty  days. 
Disputes  of  this  nature  are  referred  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  or  by  the  Provin- 
cial Boards  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  A 
Conciliation  Officer  is  then  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  parties  and  endeavours  to  effect  an 
agreement.  If  the  Conciliation  Officer  is 
unable  to  bring  about  settlement  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  and  reports  that  in  his  views  an 
agreement  might  be  facilitated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  a  Board  is 
then  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
The  duty  of  such  a  Board  is  to  endeavour  to 
effect  an  agreement  between  the  parties  on  the 
matters  in  dispute  and  to  report  its  findings 
and   recommendations   to  the    Minister. 

Assignment   of   Conciliation   Officers 

During  January,  1947,  Conciliation  Officers 
were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

Aluminum  Goods  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  2858,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL).  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  Ltd.,  (Penetang 
Div.),  Penetanguishene,  Ont.,  and  National 
Union  of  Shoe  and  Leather  Workers  (CCL). 
Mr.   H.   Perkins,  Conciliation   Officer. 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and 
Lodge  271  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Welders  and 
Helpers  of  America,  Local  144  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen,  Plumbers  and  Steam- 
fitters  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Local 
568  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  and  Local  116  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association  (AFL-TLCE).  Mr. 
R.  Trepanier,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Drumheller  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and 
Local  No.  1  National  Union  of  Firebosses. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

The  Grimsby  Stove  and  Furnace  Co., 
Grimbsy,  Ont.,  and  Local  805,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW- 
CIO),  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Grosch  Felt  Shoe  Company,  Stratford,  Ont., 
and    Local    798    Textile    Workers'    Union    of 


America  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  Wm.  Dunn,  Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Huxley  Cartage  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Concil- 
iation Officer. 

Imperial  Optical  Company.  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  514,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Magazine  Digest  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Magazines  Employees' 
Guild  (CCL).  Mr.  H  Perkins,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

National  Light  and  Power  Company,  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask..  and  Local  No.  1  Canadian  Electrical 
Workers'  Union  (CCL).  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Parkhill  Bedding  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  3414  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL).  Mr.  T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Stovel  Company  Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  59  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
Union  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  T.  J.  Williams.  Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Universal  Fruit  Company,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Company, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Local  501  International 
Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's  Union 
(CIO-CCL).  Mr.  G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Agreements  Facilitated  by  Conciliation  Officers 
or  Cases   Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  case: 

♦Halifax  Shipyards  Limited  (Halifax  and 
Dartmouth  Plants)  and  Locals  No.  1  and  No. 
13  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  Canada  (CCL).  Mr.  H. 
R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Keystone  Transports  Ltd..  Montreal,  P.Q., 
and  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  (TLC).  Mr. 
R.  Trepanier,  Conciliation  Officer. 


*  Tentative  agreement  upon  working  conditions  was 
reached  by  the  parties.  A  decision  of  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  in  the  matter  of  wage  rates  is  pending. 
When  the  latter  is  issued  the  questions  of  both  working 
conditions  and  wage  rates  will  be  submitted  to  the 
union's  membership  for  approval. 
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The  Toronto  Broadcasting  Co.  (Station 
C.K.E.Y.),  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Local  1446 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Township  of  Tisdale,  South  Porcupine,  Ont., 
and  Timmins  General  Workers'  Union  (CCL). 
Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Weidman  Brothers  Limited.  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  286  Retail  Clerks  International 
Protective  Association  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  T.  J. 
Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Western  Canadian  Greyhound  Lines  Limited, 
Calgary,  Alta.,  and  Division  1374  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electrical  Railway  and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America  (AFL- 
TLC).  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Winnipeg  Electric  Company,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Winnipeg  Electric  Employees' 
Federated  Council  (OBU).  Mr.  H.  S.  John- 
stone, Conciliation  Officer. 

Boards  Established 

During  the  month,  Boards  of  Conciliation 
were  established  but  not  fully  constituted  as 
follows: 

Insulation  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.. 
and  Local  265  International  Chemical  Workers' 
Union  (AFL-TLC).  Mr.  James  Hutcheon, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Thermoid  Mould  &  Tool  Works,  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  Local  523  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Mr.   H.  Perkins,   Conciliation  Officer. 

Boards  Fully  Constituted 

The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.  Ltd.  The 
Board  of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  The  John  Bertram  &  Sons 


Co.  Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  Local  1740  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  (TLC)  was 
fully  constituted  on  January  9,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  Judge  D.  J.  Cowan,  Brantford, 
Ont.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  who  was 
appointed  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  E.  Macauley  Dillon,  Toronto,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Ward,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

John  Duff  &  Sons,  Ltd.  The  Board  of 
Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  John  Duff  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  Local  320  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  January  16,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  Judge  H.  E.  Fuller,  Welland, 
Ont.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  who  was 
appointed  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  member's  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Frid,  Hamilton,,  Ont,,  and  _  Mr. 
M.  L.  Mathews,  Toronto,  Ont.,  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Lakeshore  Mines  Limited.  The  Board  of 
Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  Lakeshore  Mines  Limited,  Kirkland 
Lake.  Ont.,  and  Local  240  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL) 
was  fully  constituted  on  January  7,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  P. 
Madden,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  who  was  appointed  in  the  absence  of 
a  recommendation  from  the.  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Mr.  J.  Beattie,  Timmins, 
Ont.,  and  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Toronto,  Ont.,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 


Board  Reports  Received 

P  URSUANT  to  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela-  Minister  or  by  mutual  consent  of  the  repre- 

-1-       tions  Regulations  Boards  of  Conciliation  sentatives    of    the    parties    concerned.      The 

are  allowed   14  days  in  which  to  make  their  following  reports  were  received  by  the  Min- 

report.     This  can  be  extended,  either  by  the  ister  of  Labour  during  January. 

Report  in  Dispute  Between  7  Taxi-Gab  Companies  (Emile  Lanthier,  Abraham 
Linetsky,  Paramount  Service  Enterprises  Ltd.,  Abe  Anderson,  Arthur 
C.  Humphries,  Samuel  Kantor,  Harpin  Taxi  Service),  Montreal,  P.Q., 
and  Local  No.  4,  Taxi-Gab  Drivers'  Union  (AFL-TLG). 


On  January  24,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  C.  E.  Guerin,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  by  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  Mr.  P. 
Meriot  of   Montreal   and    Mr.  J.   S.   Spector, 


K.C.,    also    of    Montreal,    appointed    on    the 
nomination   of   the    employer   and   employees 

respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  above-mentionel  Board  of  Conciliation, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  act 
in    respect    of    disputes    between    the    above 
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parties,  held  its  first  sitting  at  the  Court  House 
in  Montreal,  on  January  8,  1947  and  again 
sat  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  13th,  14th,  15th  of 
January   1947. 

The  Union  filed  a  draft  of  a  collective  agree- 
ment as  Exhibit  P-I  and  the  parties  above 
mentioned  discussed  each  clause  before  the 
Board. 

Many  clauses  have  been  accepted  without 
amendment  and  others  after  amendment. 
Some  other  clauses  were  added  by  consent  of 
the  parties. 

The  present  decision  is  thus  unanimous.  The 
clauses  of  the  draft  hereafter  recited  have  been 
all  accepted  by  the  parties  interested. 

The  present  Board  of  Conciliation  is  con- 
sequently of  unanimous  opinion  and  recom- 
mends that  the  parties  in  this  case  accept  and 
enter  into  the  collective  agreement  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Article    I — Recognition 

Section  1 — The  Company  (or  employer) 
recognizes  the  Union  as  the  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  of  the  employees,  the  Union 
having  been  certified  by  the  proper   authority. 

Section  2 — The  employer  agrees  that  he  will 
ilo  nothing  to  prevent  members  from  becom- 
ing and  remaining  members  in  good  standing 
of   the   Union. 

Section  3 — Upon  the  written  request  of  each 
member  employee,  the  employer  agrees  to 
deduct  union  contributions  from  such  member 
employee  once  each  month  and  to  send  this 
money  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union.  The 
written  request  shall  be  in  the  following 
form: 

"I  the  undersigned  request  and  authorize 
my  employer  to  deduct  from  my  first  pay 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month  the  sum  of 
two    dollars    ($2.00)     and    to    remit    same    to 

•  •  •  •; such   deductions  shall 

continue  until  the  expiry  of  the  present 
agreement  unless  and  until  I  give  notice  to 
you    in   writing   cancelling   this   authorization. 

Article  II — Hours  of  Work 

Section  1 — The  standard  work  day  shall  be 
ten  (10)  hours  and  the  standard  work  week 
shall   be  sixty    (60)    hours. 

Article   III — Vacations 

Section  1 — Vacations  shall  be  paid  for  in 
accordance  with  Ordonnance  No.  3  of  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Article   IV — Wages 

Section  1 — Each  regular  employee  shall  be 
guaranteed    a    minimum    wage    as    provided    by 

law. 

Article   V — Grievance    Procedure 

Section  1 — Definition:  A  grievance  shall  be 
considered  as  a  complaint  from  the  employer 
or  employee  arising  out  of  the  interpretation 
and    application    of    this    agreement. 


Dismissal  for  just  cause  shall  not  be  a 
grievance. 

Dismissal  without  cause  shall  constitute  a 
grievance. 

Section  2 — To  mutually  determine  and  die- 
pose  of  a  grievance,  a  representative  designated 
by  the  employer  shall  meet  with  a  representa- 
tive designated  by  the  Union  to  find  a  mutual 
solution  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Failing  to  settle  the  grievance  in  question, 
the  two  representatives  shall  call  upon  the 
provincial  ministry  of  Labour  to  appoint  a 
third  impartial  party.  Then  the  said  three 
persons  shall  constitute  themselves  as  an  arbi- 
tration board  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and    binding. 

Article   VI — Strikes    and    Lock-Outs 

Section  1 — There  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock- 
outs  for   the  term  of  this   agreement. 

Article  VII — Uniforms  and  Union  Labels 

Section  1 — If  the  employer  desires  uniforms, 
the  question  of  uniforms  shall  be  considered 
jointly  and  settled  under  Article  V,  failing 
agreement. 

Article    VIII — Duration    of    Agreement 

Section  1 — This  agreement  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  signature  and  shall  terminate 
after  a  period  of  one  year.  It  shall  be 
renewed  automatically  if  one  or  the  other 
party  or  both  do  not  serve  notice  of  cancel- 
lation or  amendment  thirty  (30)  days  before 
the  expiring  date. 

Article   IX — Deposit   as   Security 

Section  1 — Each  employee  must  deposit  the 
sum  of  $25.00  at  the  time  of  employment  to  be 
retained  as  security  against  failure  to  remit 
receipts.  This  deposit  shall  be  made  In  Trust 
in  a  joint  account  in  the  name  of  employer  and 
the  Union  or  their  respective  representatives. 
The  Trustees  are  hereby  instructed  to  remit  to 
the  employer  any  deficiency  in  receipts  which 
may  be   established. 

In  case  of  dispute,  the  matter  shall  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  grievance  procedure 
herein  outlined. 

If  there  is  no  deficiency,  the  deposit  or  any 
balance  thereof  shall  be  returned  to  the  em- 
ployee   when    his   employment    is    terminated.. 

The  Board  unanimously  wishes  to  put  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given 
to  it  by  parties  interested  and  the  able  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  the  representatives 
of  employers  and  Union  have  presented  their 
cases  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves  before  the  Board. 

(Sdg.)     Paul  Meriot, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)    J.  J.  Spector, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)     C.  E.  Guerin, 

Chairman. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  and 
Division  279,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Electric  Railway  and 
Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America. 


On  January  16,  1946,  the  Minister  of  La,bour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stitt,  Chairman,  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board,  Col.  L.  P.  Sherwood  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Lieff,  both  of  Ottawa,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

A  Conciliation  Board  composed  of  James 
H.  Stitt,  Barrister,  Chairman;  L.  P.  Sherwood, 
Barrister,  Employer's  Nominee;  and  A.  H. 
Lieff,  Barrister,  Employees'  nominee,  all  of 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  appointed  by  you  for  the 
purpose  met  and  considered  representations 
concerning  a  dispute  between  the  above  em- 
ployer and  its  employees. 

Six  meetings  were  held  including  public 
hearings  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Confederation  Building, 
Ottawa  on  November  6,  7  and  19,  1946. 

The  Company  was  represented  by  Allan 
T.  Lewis,  Vice-President;  David  N.  Gill, 
General  Manager;  and  A.  Warwick  Beament, 
K.C.,  Counsel;  and  the  employees  by  J.  A. 
Robinson,  President;  Wesley  Waddell,  Secre- 
tary; and  A.  Brisbois,  Treasurer  of  Division 
279  of  the  Union  and  Walter  Wall  a  member 
of  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Union. 

Throughout  the  hearings  a  generous  spirit 
of  good-will  and  desire  to  co-operate  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  representatives  of 
the  Company  and  Union  alike  and  an  agree- 
ment executed  31st  December  is  delivered  to 
you  herewith. 

The  two  most  contentious  issues  arose  out  of 
demands  by  the  Union  for  a  Union  shop  with 
a  check-off  and  the  establishment  of  a  super- 
annuation fund. 

During  the  negotiations  the  Union  signified 
its  willingness  to  accept  a  voluntary  revocable 
check-off.  To  this  the  Company  subsequently 
consented  and  relative  provisions  are  incor- 
porated in  the  agreement. 

As  to  superannuation,  the  Union  stressed  the 
desirability  of  provision  being  made  for  em- 
ployees on  reaching  the  age  when  they  have 
to  be  released  from  employment  and  stated 


that  in  practically  every  city  in  Canada  a 
superannuation  scheme  is  in  force  for  the 
benefit  of  Street  Railway  employees. 

It  was  common  ground  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  employees  of  this  Company  being  in 
the  higher  age  groups  the  institution  of  such 
a  fund  would  be  very  costly.  At  the  present 
time  the  employees  include  123  over  sixty 
years,  77  over  sixty-five  years  and  65  over 
sixty-seven  years.  Many  who  are  too  old  to 
operate  a  car  or  bus  are  maintained  in  less 
strenuous  employment  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Company  had  always  adopted  a  humane 
policy  in  endeavouring  to  find  suitable  work 
for  the  aged  employees. 

On  the  part  of  the  Company  a  sympathetic 
attitude  was  manifested  towards  the  desire  for 
security  of  its  employees  in  old  age.  It  was 
stated  that,  through  the  years  of  depression, 
finances  would  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  superannuation  fund  and  that  during  the 
war,  when  there  was  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  traffic,  taxes,  particu- 
larly income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  had 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
revenue.  The  fact  was  also  brought  out  that 
fares  are  fixed  by  contract  with  the  City  of 
Ottawa  and  can  only  be  increased  by  consent 
of  the  municipality  and  possible  order  of  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners.  A  com- 
parison was  made  by  the  Company  of  its 
condition  and  that  of  a  municipally  owned 
and  operated  corporation  such  as  the  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission.  It  was  stated  that 
the  latter  paid  no  municipal  and  in  particular 
no  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  and  had 
accummulated  during  the  war  years  a  surplus 
over  seventy  million  dollars,  while  the  Ottawa 
Electric  Company  had  paid  in  one  year  alone 
a  sum  in  excess  of  nine  hundred  thousand  an 
amount  in  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  super- 
annuation scheme  for  its  employees. 

Thus  was  revealed  through  the  rigidity  of 
contract  and  the  incidence  of  taxation,  muni- 
cipal, provincial  and  federal,  a  condition  which 
operates  heavily  against  private  as  compared 
with  Government  or  municipal  enterprises. 
It  renders  unlikely  a  scheme  of  desirable 
superannuation  for  the  employees  constituting 
the  personnel  of  the  private  company.  Inci- 
dentally, it  illustrates  the  inequalities  affecting 
labour  as  well  as  capital  resulting  from  the 
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operation,  in  the  same  field,  of  private  enter- 
prise subject  to  burdensome  taxation  and  of 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  Governments 
and  their  emanations  operating  free  of  taxes. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  a 
committee  representative  of  the  Company  and 
Employees  should  be  set  up  to  further  study 
the  question  of  a  pension  plan.  In  view  of 
that   arrangement  and   of  the   foregoing   con- 


siderations the  Board  makes  no  recommenda- 
tions as  to  superannuation. 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  January  15,  1947. 

(sgd.)    James  H.  Stitt, 

Chairman. 
A.  H.  Lieff, 


(sgd.) 

(sgd.) 


Member. 
L.  P.  Sherwood, 

Member. 


Report  of  Board  of  Conciliation  in  Dispute   Between  Canadian  Industries 

Limited  (Copper  Cliff  Works,  General  Chemicals  Division),  Copper 

Cliff,   Ontario   and   the   International   Union   of   Mine,   Mill 

and  Smelter  Works,  Local  598 


On  January  31,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour- 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
Dr.  Alexander  Brady,  of  Toronto,  Chairman, 
appointed!  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  nominees  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively,  Mr. 
Gerald)  H.  Brown  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  K.C., 
of  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  you 
to  deal  with  the  above  dispute  begs  to  make 
its  final  report. 

The  Board  met  the  parties  in  Toronto  on 
September  18,  heard  evidence  concerning  the 
dispute,  and  made  a  recommendation  to  them; 
namely,  that  the  agreement  under  which  the 


parties  were  operating  should  be  extended  for 
another  three  months  and  that  the  Company 
apply  to  the  National  War  Labour  Board  for 
approval  of  the  revised  wage  rates  under  con- 
sideration. This  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  Board  in  order  that  a  period  of  three 
months  would  permit  further  and  dispassionate 
discussion  of  the  union  security  issue  on  which 
the  parties  had  hitherto  failed  to  agree.  This 
recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  parties. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  the 
Board  was  duly  notified  that  the  Union  and 
Company  had  further  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  the  current  agreement  to  June  5,  1947.  The 
dispute  for  which  the  Board  was  appointed  is, 
therefore,  ended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  Alexander  Brady, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Edward  B.  Jolliffe, 

Employees'  Nominee. 

(Sgd.)  Gerald  H.  Brown, 

Employer's  Nominee. 


Activities  Under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  and 
Order  in  Council  P.C.  4020 


r\  FFICERS  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
"  Branch  dealt  with  11  industrial  dis- 
putes during  the  month  of  January,  involv- 
ing 12,179  workpeople  employed  in  28  separate 
establishments.  Of  these,  4  were  new  disputes 
which  originated  during  the  month  and  7 
were  situations  which  had  been  unterminated 
as  of  December  31,  and  received  further  atten- 
tion in  January.  These  disputes  were  dealt 
with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation 
and  Labour  Act  and  under  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  4020.  They  were  thus  distinct  from  and 
in  addition  to  the  Conciliation  proceedings 
described  on  previous  pages,  which  developed 
under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions. 


Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver. 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and 
Fredericton,  N.B.  The  territory  of  the  officer 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  three  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario  and  work  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Provincial  Con- 
ciliation Service;  two  officers  in  Montreal 
are  assigned  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  officer  resident  in  Fredericton,  N.B., 
represents  the  Department  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.    The  headquarters  of  the  Industrial 
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Relations  Branch  and  the  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated  in 
Ottawa. 

Industries 
Mining  and   Smelting,   etc. 

Coal    Mining    2 

Manufacturing 

Metal    Products    2 

Transportation   and  Public  Utilities 

Local    and    Highway 3 

Electricity    and    Gas     (mainly    public 

utilities) 1 

Service 

Public    Administration 1 

Business    and    Personal 1 

Electric  Light  and  Power 

(not     including     undertakings     mainly 
public   utilities) 1 

Nature  of  Dispute   or  Situation 

Strike    or    lockout 1 

Threatened   strike    or   lockout 1 

Controversy 3 

Arbitration  2 

Request     for     services     of     Commis- 
sioners     4 

Predominant   Cause   or    Object 

Increased  wages 2 

Increased  wages  and   other  changes. . .     1 
Other  causes  affecting  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions 1 

Discharge  of  workers  for  union  mem- 
bership   or    activity 5 

Discharge    of   workers    (other   than    in 
connection  with   union    activity   and 

including    refusal    to    reinstate) 1 

Unclassified 1 

Disposition 

Decision    rendered    in    arbitration 1 

I.D.I.    Commissioner    appointed    under 

Section    8    of   P.C.    4020 2 

Written    statement    terminating    situa- 
tion      1 

Dispute  lapsed  or  called  off 3 

Disposition  pending   4 

Method  of  Settlement 

Conciliation  or  mediation 1 

Arbitration 1 

Administrative    action 1 

Investigation  only 3 

Settlement  pending 5 

Brief  summaries  of  the  cases  of  chief 
interest  follows: — 

Jewellery  Products  Workers,  Toronto,  Out. — 
It  was  reported  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  (p.  1766)  that  the  Acting 
Minister  of  Labour  had  appointed  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane,  of  Brampton,  Ont.,  as  an 
Industrial   Disputes  Inquiry   Commissioner   to 


investigate  a  charge  that  Coro  (Canada) 
Limited,  of  Toronto,  had  dismissed  two  em- 
ployees because  of  Union  activity  on  behalf 
of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and 
Helpers'  International  Union,  Local  19.  The 
Commissioner  reported  that  careful  and  full 
consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
convinced  him  that  the  charge  against  the 
Company  had  not  been  proved. 

Coal  Miners,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.— During  January  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  senior  officers  of  the  Department  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  an  attempt  to  prevent 
a  general  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  which  threatened  as  a  result 
of  a  miscellany  of  demands  made  upon  coal 
mine  operators  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  by  District  No.  26  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  Union  had 
announced  that  its  members  would  not  work 
after  the  expiration  of  its  collective  agree- 
ments on  January  31st  unless  before  that  time 
new  agreements  were  reached  incorporating 
numerous  concessions,  or  whatever  modifica- 
tions of  its  demands  might  be  agreed  upon 
through  collective  bargaining.  The  strike  com- 
menced at  midnight  on  January  31st*  when 
the  first,  of  more  than  13,000  miners  failed  to 
report  for  work  at  the  properties  of  some  17 
companies,  closing  down  about  50  pits.  Three 
days  later  the  men  went  back  to  wrork  on 
instructions  of  the  District  Executive  of  the 
Union  in  order  to  permit  further  negotiations 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour. 

The  strike  had  its  origin  in  demands  involv- 
ing wages,  hours  and  other  matters  formu- 
lated at  a  District  Convention  of  the  Union 
held  at  Truro  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  early  November.  The  demands  included 
payment  of  an  increase  of  $2.50  per  day  for 
all  employees  and,  in  addition,  a  15  per  cent 
increase  on  all  rates  for  cutting,  boring,  shoot- 
ing and  loading  coal;  payment  of  time  and 
one-half  rates  for  any  work  over  40  hours  in 
one  week  or  8  hours  in  one  day;  payment  of 
double  time  rates  for  shifts  worked  on  Sta- 
tutory holidays  and  Sundays;  straight  time 
pay  for  Statutory  holidays  when  not  worked; 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  15  cents  per  ton 
to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  pen- 
sion scheme;  inclusion  of  a  union  shop  clause 
in  all  collective  agreements  held  by  the 
Union;  and  commencement  of  the  day  shift 
at  8  a.m.  with  the  hours  of  labour  of  other 
shifts  to  be  adjusted  accordingly. 


*In  advance  of  the  Union's  deadline  about 
1.750  miners  employed  at  two  collieries  at 
Glace  Bay  failed  to  report  for  work  on  morn- 
ing shifts  on   January   31st. 
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The  Union  also  decided  to  conduct  a  "provi- 
sional" strike  vote  of  its  membership  within 
4  weeks  after  the  Convention.  It  was  stated 
that  the  authority  to  call  a  strike,  if  granted, 
would  be  invoked  only  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  District  Officers,  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  wage  demands  could  not  be  obtained 
and  if  it  was  "reasonable  and  feasible"  to  call 
out  the  men  at  the  time  the  collective  agree- 
ments expired.  The  strike  vote  was  conducted 
on  November  26.  It  was  reported  that  over 
7,000  Union  members  voted  in  favour  of  a 
strike  if  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  not  be 
obtained,  while  some  1,550  opposed  such  action. 

The  District  Executive  of  the  Union  con- 
centrated its  efforts  to  secure  acceptance  of 
its  demands  upon  the  Dominion  Coal  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  other  coal  subsidiaries  of 
the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corporation, 
disregarding  the  smaller  operators  both  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Negotia- 
tions between  representatives  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  and 
associated  companies  took  place  at  four  meet- 
ings between  November  28th  and  January  4th. 

The  management  of  the  companies  main- 
tained that  the  demands  of  the  Union  were 
quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
meet.  Since  1939  wage  rates  in  the  coal 
industry  in  Eastern  Canada  had  increased 
considerably  more  than  those  of  other  in- 
dustries. Previous  increases  had  not  resulted 
in  greater  production,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  output  per  man-shift  had  fallen  in  an 
alarming  manner.  There  had  been  a  drop  of 
41  per  cent  in  the  output  per  man-shift  in  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company's  mines,  and  pro- 
duction was  only  about  1£  tons  per  man  per 
day  on  the  average,  which  was  1  ton  below 
the  output  of  prewar  years.  There  had  also 
been  a  signal  increase  in  absenteeism.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  the  companies 
made  a  counter-proposition  to  the  Union 
involving  an  increase  to  all  classifications  of 
workers  of  $1.00  per  day  provided  that  an 
increase  in  production  was  achieved.  The  in- 
crease was  offered  in  amounts  of  10  cents  for 
every  10  per  cent  of  the  production  increase 
required  to  reestablish  prewar  output  levels. 
In  addition,  the  companies  asked  the  Union  to 
agree  to  certain  alterations  in  existing  col- 
lective agreements  which  the  companies 
claimed  would  tend  to  curb  absenteeism  and 
to  remove  certain  "objectionable  practices" 
which  had  been  accentuated  during  war 
years.  Finally,  the  companies  demanded  that 
the  Union  negotiate  wage  rates  for  mechanized 
mining,  stating  that  this  type  of  work  would 
become  effective  within  the  next  few  months. 


The  Union  representatives  took  the  posi- 
tion that,  as  they  were  not  in  a  position 
to  manage  the  operation  of  the  mines,  and 
had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  do  so, 
they  could  not  accept  the  offer  of  a  wage 
increase  which  was  contingent  upon  production 
being  increased. 

Negotiations  were  broken  off  between  the 
parties  and  on  January  7  the  District  Officers 
advised  the  officers  and  members  of  local 
unions  in  writing  that  negotiations  had  failed 
and  that  unless  the  local  unions  were  notified 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  extension  of  the 
existing  collective  agreements  beyond  January 
31,  1947  and  that  the  membership  was  notified 
to  "govern  themselves  accordingly".  The 
Union  also  announced  that  the  operators  had 
refused  to  join  with  its  representative  in 
making  a  request  to  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labour  for  a  conference. 

On  January  9  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Labour  proposed  to  the  parties  that  the 
differences  between  them  should  be  referred 
to  a  Board  of  Conciliation.  He  undertook  to 
establish  such  a  Board  at  once  if  the  Union 
officers  and  the  general  manager  of  coal 
operations  for  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal 
Corporation  would  submit  nominations  of 
Board  members.  A  nomination  was  received 
on  behalf  of  the  employers  but  the  Union 
replied  that  it  felt  that  a  Conciliation  Board 
would  be  ineffective.  On  January  11  the 
Minister  of  Labour  made  an  announcement 
in  which  he  regretted  that  the  Union  did  not 
see  fit  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposal  of  a 
Conciliation  Board  and  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  prohibited  strikes  or  lockouts 
until  such  conciliation  procedure  had  been 
tried  and  a  Conciliation  Board  had  made  its 
report. 

When  other  attempts  to  break  the  deadlock 
between  the  parties  failed,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  invited  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  come  to  Ottawa  on  January  21  for  a 
general  discussion  of  the  situation.  A  pre- 
liminary joint  conference  was  convened  on 
January  22  between  the  parties  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  other  officers  of  the 
Department,  the  District  Officers  of  the  Union 
being  accompanied  by  an  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  from  headquarters  in  Washington. 
The  parties  agreed  to  conduct  further  negotia- 
tions and  conferred  alone  for  a  day  and  a 
half.  The  Union  agreed  to  reduce  its  demand 
for  a  general  wage  increase  from  $2.50  per 
day  to  $1.40  per  day,  and  to  payment  of  8 
cents  per  ton  to  be  used  for  the  creation  of 
a  Welfare  Fund,  and  an  arrangement  under 
which  5  per  cent  of  the  labour  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  set  aside  by  the  companies 
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for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Pension  Fund. 
It  was  understood  that  the  miners  themselves 
would  make  a  contribution  to  the  Pension 
Fund,  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  was  not 
specified.  The  companies  insisted  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  carry  on  success- 
fully and  pay  any  increase  was  by  increasing 
production  to  something  near  the  pre-war 
level. 

A  further  conference  was  then  held  between 
the  parties  and  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Discussion  took  place  regarding  col- 
lateral issues  such  as  price  controls  and  gov- 
ernmental subsidy  policies,  as  well  as  the 
demands  of  the  Union.  No  agreement  was 
reached  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Minister  of  Labour  again  urged 
that  his  offer  to  establish  a  3-man  Conciliation 
Board  be  accepted  by  both  parties.  The 
Union  adhered  to  its  previous  position  that 
it  preferred  direct  bargaining,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  the  miners 
departed. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  deadlock 
could  not  be  broken  by  ordinary  means,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  on  January  29  appointed 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  F.  Carroll**  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  an  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Inquiry  Commission  under  the 
provisions  of  Section. 8  of  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  4020  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment in  respect  of  the  four  major  comapnies. 
The  Commissioner  was  instructed  to  report 
back  to  the  Minister  within  14  days  or  such 
longer  period  as  might  be  authorized.  In 
notifying  the  parties  of  this  action,  the 
Minister  again  pointed  out  that  any  stoppage 
of  work  by  the  miners  would  violate  the  law. 

As  indicated  above,  a  general  strike  became 
effective  on  February  1.  However,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  the  Union  reconsidered  its  posi- 
tion and  announced  that  "owing  to  recent 
developments  in  the  present  wage  situation 
and  after  consultation  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Headquarters,  we 
are  instructing  our  membership  to  resume 
work  at  midnight,  Monday,  February  3,  until 
February  15,  during  which  time  the  present 
contract  will  be  extended." 

Further  negotiations  were  promptly  initiated 
by  the  Commissioner  and  were  still  proceeding 
as  the  Labour  Gazette  went  to  press. 

Steelworkers,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Reference 
was  made  in  the  November,  1946,  issue  of 
the  Labour  Gazette  (p.  1575),  to  a  dispute 
between    The    Steel     Company     of    Canada, 


**Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Carroll  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  the  report 
of  which  was  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  January  31  following  a  2-year  study  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  coal  industry. 


Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  relating  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Company  to  reinstate  some 
24  employees  who  had  been  convicted  in  the 
courts  of  various  offences  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  1946  strike  in  the  basic  steel 
industry.  The  dispute  hinged  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  strike  settle- 
ment, which  provided  that  employees  would 
be  reinstated  without  discrimination  against 
them  for  having  participated  in  the  strike. 

On  December  7,  the  Acting  Minister  of 
Labour  appointed  His  Honour  Judge  Ian  M. 
Macdonell  as  an  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry 
Commissioner  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
8  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4020  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  make  recommendations 
which  might  enable  the  parties  to  dispose  of 
the  controversy.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, which  was  received  on  January  17, 
stated  in  part: 

'The  issue  in  dispute  is  a  very  simple  one. 
After  a  protracted  strike  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September,  1946,  the 
parties  arrived  at  a  settlement,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  employees  returned  to  work. 
This  settlement  was  finally  brought  about  by 
an  interchange  of  telegrams  between  Mr. 
C.  H.  Millard,  representing  the  Union,  and 
Mr.  F.  B.  Kilbourne,  in  his  capacity  as 
Controller  appointed  by  the  Government.  In 
his  telegram  of  September  27  Mr.  Millard 
said:  'It  is  understood  re  all  plants  men  will 
be  returned  to  work  without  discrimination.' 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Kilbourne  said:  'Definitely 
understood  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  men  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
strike.' 

"Subsequently,  the  Company  refused  to 
take  back  to  work  certain  employees  who  had 
been  convicted  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of 
offences  against  the  criminal  law  arising 
during  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 

"Both  parties  place  a  different  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  extracts  from  the  telegrams 
mentioned,  the  Union  contending  that  these 
men  are  being  discriminated  against  as  a 
result  of  the  strike,  and  the  Company  con- 
tending they  are  not  being  discriminated 
against  for  having  taken  part  in  the  strike 
but  for  being  criminal  offenders. 

"At  the  outset  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  try  and  place  a  strict  legal 
interpretation  upon  the  agreement  of  settle- 
ment concluded  between  the  parties.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  both  parties 
intended  the  agreement  to  have  the  effect 
now  urged  by  each;  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  quite  illogical  to  find  such  and  such 
an  agreement  was  in  fact  concluded. 

"In  the  first  place,  my  desire  was  if  possible 
to  conciliate  the  dispute  and  some  time  was 
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spent  with  the  parties,  in  the  absence  of 
Counsel,  to  try  and  bring  this  about.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  parties  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  unable  to  compromise  for  reasons 
which  appeared  to  them  sufficient,  and  no 
compromise  to  the  dispute  has  been  possible. 
This  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
there  had  been  several  attempts  to  conciliate 
before  the  matter  reached  my  hands. 

"Subsequently,  I  decided  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  find  out  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  offences  complained  of  and  report  the 
circumstances  and  endeavour  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  might  seem  proper.  The 
parties  were  most  co-operative  in  supplying 
me  with  statements  of  facts  with  regard  to 
the  occurrences  complained  of,  and  there  is 
little  difference  between  them  as  to  what 
actually  occurred  in  each  case.  Briefs  were 
also  submitted. 

"In  view  of  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived 
at,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  at  this  stage 
to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  merits  of  the 
strike  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
dispute.  Prior  to  the  strike  an  Order  in 
Council  was  passed  (P.C.  2091,  dated  10th 
July,  1946)  which  provided  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  employees  to  continue  employ- 
ment until  the  authority  of  the  Controller 
was  revoked.  It  seems  clear  then  that  every- 
one who  went  on  strike  was  definitely  dis- 
obeying the  law  by  that  act  alone.  Although 
it  is  not  my  desire  at  this  time  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  strike  and  comment  upon 
the  merits  of  the  actions  of  either  party,  I 
think  I  should  point  out  that  the  Company, 
as  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  in  law,  decided 
to  continue  to  operate  its  plant  with  a  number 
of  employees  who  did  not  desire  to  strike.  It 
is  quite  clear  from  what  was  related  to  me 
by  both  sides  that  what  is  known  as  'mass 
picketing'  was  invoked  as  a  policy  by  the 
union  officials,  to  prevent  egress  and  ingress 
of  employees  and  supplies  etc.  While  I  am 
quite  certain  the  union  officials,  as  they  said, 
tried  in  every  way  to  minimize  violence  and 
prevent  injury,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that 
employees  on  the  picket  lines  had  orders  to 
resort  to  sufficient  force  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Union.  This,  of  course,  was  obviously 
against  the  law.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  neither  the  policy  or  the  actions  of 
the  Union  is  intended  to  be  condoned  by  any- 
thing in  this  report.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  or  desire  to  set  such  a  precedent.  If 
violence  and  mass  picketing  are  the  proper 
means  to  employ  in  'labour  disputes,  then  the 
law  should  be  changed  by  democratic  means 
to  prevent  them.  At  the  present  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  illegality,  and  mass 
defiance  of  the  authorities  by  means  of  numbers 
constitutes  nothing  less  than  insurrection. 


"It  is,  however,  clear  that  neither  the  Com- 
pany nor  the  employees  who  remained  within 
the  plant  received  sufficient  protection  from 
the  proper  law  enforcement  officers,  and  the 
striking  employees  were  able  to  carry  out  the 
policy  described  above  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  strike  this  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  a  number 
of  persons  convicted  were  mere  victims  of 
circumstances  which  could  have  involved  all 
Union  members  participating.  Their  arrests 
in  many  cases  arose  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  'in  the  front  line'  and  involved  the  few 
occurrences  in  which  police  officers  in  the 
vicinity  chose  to  intervene,  or  when  criminal 
informations  were  laid.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  'peace  has  been  declared'  between  the 
Company  and  the  Union,  it  appears  that  by 
taking  back  to  work  many  hundreds  who  it 
is  known  must  have  been  guilty  of  criminal 
acts,  the  Company  has  to  some  extent  at  least 
condoned  their  offences.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  men  are  respectable  citizens, 
with  nothing  against  their  character,  and  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Company  for 
many  years,  I  do  not  think  it  is  equitable  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  that  these  men 
should  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  addition  to  paying  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes  by  serving  jail  terms  and  pay- 
ment of  fines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  of  the  offences  which  went  much 
further  and  indicate  a  degree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, brutality,  or  recklessness,  involving  a 
type  of  individual  no  employer  should  be 
asked  to  take  into  its  employ.  Although  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  so,  I  shall  therefore  outline  the 
cases  and  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
different  offences,  and  the  men  involved,  dif- 
ferentiating between  those  whose  offences 
might  be  said  to  be  confined  to  illegal  picket- 
ing, and  those  guilty  of  more  serious  crimes." 

The  Commissioner  then  analysed  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  case  of  each  of 
the  persons  involved.  In  fifteen  instances  he 
reported  that  he  thought  the  man  should  be 
reemployed1,  but  that  the  Company  should 
not  be  asked  to  re-employ  four  others.  With 
regard  to  two  other  men  whose  cases  had  not 
finally  been  disposed  of  in  the  courts,  he 
advised  that  the  results  of  their  trials  should 
be  the  guide  in  the  matter  of  their  re-employ- 
ment. 

In  concluding  his  report,  the  Commissioner 
stated : 

"While  none  of  the  above  offences  could  be 
called  trivial,  I  feel  that  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated, and  particularly  in  the  interests  of 
future  harmony  in  the  plant,  that  the  men 
indicated  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
re-employment  forthwith.    It  should  be  made 
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clear  that  I  do  not  recommend  reinstatement 
involving  as  it  would  arrears  of  pay.  I  dlo 
think,  however,  that  the  men  should  be 
restored  to  the  same  seniority  and  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled  at  the  date  they 
went  on  strike." 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  was 
released  to  the  interested  parties  but  at  the 
end  of  the  period  under  review  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  been  notified  as  to  the  final 
outcome. 


Strike  After  Conciliation  Board  Procedure  Under  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations 

Noranda  Mines,  Limited,  Noranda,  P.Q. 


THE  November,  1946,  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  contained  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  established  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  inquire  into  matters  in  dispute 
between  Noranda  Mines,  Limited,  Noranda, 
P.Q.,  and  its  employees,  represented  by  Local 
688  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  Except 
for  dissent  by  the  employer's  nominee  on  a 
voluntary  revocable  check-off  recommended 
by   the  majority,  the  report  was  unanimous. 

When  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
were  submitted  to  the  workers  at  meetings  of 
the  Union  they  were  accepted  without  opposi- 
tion. The  Company  notified  the  Department 
of  Labour  that  although  it  could  not  accept  in 
full  the  terms  of  settlement  recommended  by 
the  Board  it  hoped  that  further  meetings 
arranged  between  its  representatives  and  the 
bargaining  committee  of  the  Union  would 
resolve  the  matters  still  obstructing  the  sign- 
ing of  a  new  collective  agreement.  However, 
the  meetings  proved  abortive  and.  a  strike 
vote  was  taken  by  the  Union.  The  result  was 
reported  by  union  officials  as  being  496  to  21 
in  favour  of  strike  action. 

In  an  effort  to  avert  the  imminent  work 
stoppage  an  Industrial  Relations  Officer  of  the 
Department  journeyed  to  Noranda  to  confer 
with  the  parties.  He  reported  that  his  discus- 
sions with  the  representatives  of  the  Company 
and  the  Union  had  been  unavailing  as  a  com- 
plete impasse  had  been  reached  on  the  issues 
of  union  security  and  wages.  At  that  stage 
of  the  dispute  the  union  was  demanding  a 
wage  increase  of  16  cents  an  hour  and  the 
check-off.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  offering  10  cents  and  was  uncompromising 
in  its  opposition  to  the  check-off. 

On  November  22  the  mines  were  struck, 
halting  all  production  operations.  However, 
by  agreement  with  the  union,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  office  and  management  staff 
having  access  to  administration  buildings. 

After  13  days  of  the  strike  had  elapsed 
another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Department 
to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  high  officials 


of  both  the  Company  and  the  Union  con- 
ferred in  Ottawa  with  Dr.  Arthur  MacNamara, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Labour. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  in  Toronto  on 
December  10  but  failed  to  bring  about  a 
settlement.  On  January  21,  1947,  the  Depart- 
ment made  another  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  dispute  when  it  again  invited  representa- 
tives of  the  Company  and  the  Union  to 
convene  in  Ottawa. 

During  the  course  of  this  conference,  over 
which  the  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour,  presided,  a  proposal  that 
an  increase  of  14  cents  per  hour  be  granted 
upon  return  to  work,  seven  cents  of  which 
would  be  retroactive  to  February  7,  1946,  was 
refused  by  the  Company.  The  Company  indi- 
cated that  it  would  be  prepared  to  readjust 
its  most  recent  wage  offer  of  10  cents  per 
hour  effective  November  1  with  a  retroactive 
increase  of  seven  cents  to  May  16,  only  if  the 
Union  was  prepared  to  drop  the  question  of 
check-off. 

Departmental  representatives  thereupon 
suggested  that,  assuming  a  settlement  of  the 
wage  question  could  be  achieved,  other  dis- 
puted matters  be  subject  to  further  negotia- 
tion after  work  was  resumed,  and  to  facilitate 
such  action  the  Minister  of  Labour  would 
appoint  an  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry 
Commission. 

The  Company  rejected  this  suggestion. 
Union  representatives  stated  that  they  did  not 
insist  upon  resolution  of  the  union  security 
question  before  resumption  of  work  and  were 
willing  to  discuss  wages  alone,  providing  the 
Government  immediately  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  conciliate  the  other  issues.  They 
also  emphasized  their  desire  for  a  Commission 
in  any  event.  To  this  latter  idea  the  Com- 
pany representatives  voiced  no  objection 
although  they  str'essed  the  fact  that  their 
attitude  upon  the  question  of  check-off  was 
unalterable. 

In  consequence,  after  consultation  with 
Honourable    Antonio    Barrette,    Minister    of 
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Labour  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  appointed  Honourable  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Oscar  L.  Boulanger  of  Quebec  City  as  an 
Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commissioner 
under  Section  8  of  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
4020. 

As  the  Labour  Gazette  went  to  press,  a 
settlement  was  reported,  details  of  which  will 
be  given  in  next  month's  issue.  In  brief,  the 
terms  of  settlement  provide  for  an  increase  in 


wages  of  10  cents  per  hour,  effective  May  16, 
1946,  with  a  further  3  cents  per  hour  from 
November  1,  1946,  facilities  for  collection  of 
union  dues  on  property  adjacent  to  the  mine 
on  two  afternoons  per  month  and  the  return 
of  all  workers  without  discrimination,  the 
Company  to  make  every  effort  to  complete 
the  return  to  work  within  14  days  of  settle- 
ment of  the  strike. 


Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Summary  of  Decision 


A  REPORT  has  been  received  covering 
the  case  heard  by  the  Canadian  Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1  in  Montreal  on 
December   10,    1946. 

The  Board  was  established  under  a  volun- 
tary agreement  concluded  in  1918,  between 
the  several  railway  companies  and  certain  of 
the  railway  organizations.  It  has  power  to 
determine  all  differences  arising  between  the 
railway  companies  and  the  members  of  any 
of  the  six  railway  brotherhoods  "including  the 
interpretation  of  wage  schedules  or  agreements 
having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  several 
classes  of  employees  and  of  the  railways 
respectively." 

This  agreement  was  supplemented  by  a 
Post-War  Agreement  continuing  the  Board's 
functions  entered  into  April  15,  1921.  The 
text  of  the  Post-War  Agreement  was  published 
in  the  Board's  ninth  triennial  report,  dated 
September  30,  1945,  together  with  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Board  and  a  tabular 
summary  of  the  cases  adjusted  during  the 
preceding  three-year  period. 

The  Board  consists  of  six  representatives  of 
the  railways  and  six  representatives  of  labour, 
one  from  each  of  the  following  Railway 
Brotherhoods:  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen;  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors;  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen;  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers;  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railway 
Shop  Labourers. 

Case  No.   553 — Canadian   National  Railways 

(Atlantic  Region)   and  the   Brotherhood 

of  Locomotive  Engineers 

The  joint  statement  of  facts  disclosed  that 
the  dispute  centred  upon  the  refusal  of  an 
engineer  in  the  switching  service  to  conform 
to  an  assignment  of  duty  made  by  the  Com- 
pany. Following  a  temporary  leave  the  em- 
ployee became  aware  of  the  intent  to  change 


the  time  of  his  shift  assignment  from  the 
7.50  to  3.50  p.m.  worked  at  the  time  of  his 
commencement  of  leave.  The  day  previous  to 
his  scheduled  return  to  work  he  stated  to  his 
Locomotive  Foreman  that  he  would  not  return 
to  work  until  the  7.50  assignment  was  restored. 
A  claim  for  time  lost  of  43  days  totalling  4,644 
miles,  was  eventually  made  on  behalf  of  the 
employee.  During  the  period  involved  in  the 
claim  no  booking  for  duty  was  made  at  any 
time. 

There  was  no  schedule  agreement  that  pre- 
vented changing  the  assignments  as  was  done 
and  a  6.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  assignment  could 
have  been  taken  at  any  time  desired. 

The  employee's  contention  was  that  the 
regulations  governing  conditions  of  assignment 
provided  two  choices  per  year  (spring  and 
fall)  to  the  men,  who  were  entitled  to  remain 
on  chosen  assignments  until  the  following 
change,  unless  assigned  to  some  other  job  by 
a  subsequent  bulletin. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  Railway  that  no 
schedule  rule  prevented  the  changing  of  the 
starting  time  of  an  assignment,  providing  it  was 
in  accordance  with  schedule  rules,  or  the  can- 
cellation of  any  particular  shift  or  assignment 
considered  unnecessary.  Also,  it  was  claimed, 
the  schedule  did  not  restrict  engineers  in  the 
switching  service  to  a  particular  type  of  equip- 
ment as  was  contended  by  the  employee  and 
proferred  as  a  reason  for  not  returning  to 
work. 

The  claim  for  absent  time  was  presented 
shortly  after  the  employee's  return  to  work 
which  immediately  raised  the  question  of  em- 
ployment status  because  of  the  time  absent 
without  leave.  Discussions  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
ensued  and  it  was  agreed  verbally  that  if  con- 
tinuity of  service  was  granted  the  case  would 
be  considered  as  settled,  the  Railway  reported. 
It  petitioned  the  Board  not  to  uphold  the  claim 
on  the  basis  that  the  employee  was  absent 
through  his  own  action. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  denied  the  claim. 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


COLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not 
possible  because  of  limitation  of  space  to  in- 
clude all  agreements  received.  The  agreements 
are  in  most  cases  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workers,  but  schedules 
of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  drawn  up  and  verb- 
ally agreed  to  by  representatives  of  the  employ- 
ers and  workers  are  also  included. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the  Col- 
lective Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  and  schedules 
under  Industrial  Standards  Acts  are  summar- 
ized in  separate  articles  following  this. 

Manufacturing:   Rubber  Products 

Sarnia,   Ont. — Polymer  Corporation  Limited 

and    United    Automobile,    Aircraft    and 

Agricultural     Implement     Workers     of 

America,  Local  923. 

Agreement    to    be    in    effect    from   August    7, 

1946,  to  August  6,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year 

to   year   subject   to   notice.      This    agreement   is 

similar  to  the  one  in  effect  between  the  St.  Clair 

Processing  Corporation  Ltd.    (now  the  Polymer 

Corporation  Limited)  and  the  United  Gas,  Coke 

and    Chemical   Workers   of   America,   Local    14, 

which  was  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 

for  February  1946,  p.  185. 

Manufacturing:  Fur  and  Leather  Products 

Batawa,  Ont. — Bata  Shoe  Company  Ltd.  and 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  Lodge 
715. 
Agreement   to   be    in   effect   from   January    1, 

1946,  to  December  31,  1946,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  This  agree- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect 
and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  No- 
vember 1944,  p.  1366  with  the  following  changes: 

Hours  of  work:  9  hours  and  35  minutes  per 
day  Monday  through  Friday  for  which  48  hours 
pay  is  allowed.  A  10-minute  rest  period  each 
morning  is  granted.  Six  specified  statutory 
holidays  are  observed. 

Manufacturing:    Metal   Products 

Oshawa,  Ont. — Fittings  Limited  and  United 

Steelworkers  of  America  Local  1817. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1946, 

to  April  30,  1947.     Notice  of  termination  or  of 

proposed  revision  may  be   given   during   March 

1947.  Any  provision  not  so  terminated  or  pro- 
posed to  be  revised  to  remain  in  force  pending 
such  negotiations.  This  agreement  is  similar  to 
the  one  previously  in  effect  and  summarized  in 


the  Labour  Gazette,   December   1945,   p.   1822, 
with  the  following  changes: 

Check-off:  company  shall  deduct  $1.50  each 
month  from  the  pay  of  all  eligible  employees  and 
remit  same  to  the  union.  Vacation:  one  week 
for  employees  with  less  than  5  years'  service  with 
the  company  and  pay  of  2  per  cent  of  preceding 
year's  earnings;  those  with  5  or  more  years' 
service  shall  receive  2  weeks  with  pay.  Hourly 
wage  rates  are  increased  by  10  per  cent. 

Weston,  Ont. — Moffats  Limited  and  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  3129. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  26, 
1946,  to  November  25,  1947,  or  1948,  if  2  months' 
notice  shall  not  have  been  given.  This  agree- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect 
and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  May, 
1946,  p.  626  with  the  following  changes  and  ad- 
ditions: 

Check-off:  company  will  deduct  monthly  from 
pay  of  union  members,  who  so  authorize  and 
until  revoked,  union  dues  and  will  remit  same 
to  the  union.  Hours  of  work  and  overtime:  for 
the  purpose  of  overtime  only,  the  standard  hours 
of  work  shall  be  for  day  workers  and  workers 
on  2-shift  operations,  9  per  day,  5  days  per 
week;  workers  on  3-shift  operations  7 \  per  day 
or  night,  6  days  per  week,  a  45-hour  week;  over- 
time at  time  and  one  half  for  all  time  worked 
in  excess  of  the  standard  daily  and  weekly 
hours  (excepting  maintenance  men  who  may  be 
required  to  work  on  Saturdays)  and  for  all  work 
on  8  specified  holidays. 

Vacation:  the  plant  may  be  shut  down  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  2  consecutive  weeks  to 
enable  the  employees  to  enjoy  an  annual  vaca- 
tion. During  such  shut-down  the  company  will 
endeavour  as  far  as  it  is  economically  possible 
to  provide  work  for  those  employees  not  eligible 
for  vacation  allowance  for  the  whole  period. 
Employees  with  5  or  more  years'  continuous 
service  with  the  company  shall  receive  2  weeks' 
vacation  with  4  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  those  with  one  year's 
service  but  less  than  5  years'  service  shall  re- 
ceive one  week  with  pay  equal  to  2  per  cent  of 
gross  earnings  during  the  previous  year. 

COLLINGWOOD,  ONT. — THE  COLLINGWOOD  SHIP- 
YARDS, Limited  and  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
Canada,  Local  No.  4. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  3, 
1946,  to  September  1,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  30  days'  notice.  This 
agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in 
effect  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
February  1946,  p.  186,  with  the  following 
changes: 

Maintenance  of  membership:  all  employees 
Avho  are  or  later  become  union  members  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  continued  employment,  remain 
union  members  in  good  standing  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement  except  during  the  2  weeks' 
period  each  year  immediately  preceding  the 
expiry  date  when  union  members  may  withdraw 
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from  the  union.  Check-off:  the  company  will 
deduct  monthly  from  the  pay  of  all  union  mem- 
bers at  the  date  of  the  agreement  'and  any 
others  who  so  authorize  the  amount  of  the  union 
dues  and  remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours  of  work:  day  shift — 8  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week, 
night  shift — 9  per  night  Monday  through  Friday, 
a  45-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one  half 
for  all  work  in  excess  of  the  above  daily  hours 
or  44  hours  per  week  and  for  all  work  on  Sun- 
days and  5  specified  holidays.  Double  time  will 
be  paid  for  any  work  performed  on  3  additional 
specified  holidays.  Wage  rates  are  to  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  "take-home-pay"  for  44 
hours  shall  be  equal  to  that  previously  paid  for 
48  hours. 

Chatham,  Ont. — International  Harvester 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited  and  the 
International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Local  127. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  19,  1946, 
to  July  19,  1947,  and  thereafter  subject  to  30 
days'  notice.  The  company  recognizes  the  union 
as  the  sole  representative  for  all  employees  in 
such  unit  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  company  and  the  union  agree  not  to 
intimidate  or  coerce  employees  because  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  the  union. 

Check-off:  the  company  will  deduct  monthly 
from  pay  of  employees  who  so  authorize,  union 
dues  of  $1.50  and  also  initiation  fee  of  $2  and 
remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours  of  work:  9  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  a 
45-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for 
work  in  excess  of  the  above  hours  and  for  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  8  specified  holidays  (ex- 
cept power  house  employees  and  those  employed 
on  other  continuous  operations).  Vacations  to 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  vacation 
plan  as  amended  January  1,  1942. 

Windsor,  Ont. — Gotfredson  Limited  and  the 
International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Local  195. 
Agreement  made  November  1,  1942  and  amended 
November  1,  1943,  and  August  29,  1946,  to 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  November 
1,  1947,  and  thereafter  subject  to  notice.  This 
agreement  was  summarized  in  The  Labour 
Gazette,  February  1943,  p.  216.  The  latest 
amendment  includes  the  following  additions. 
Overtime:  time  and  one-half  is  being  paid  em- 
ployees for  work  on  Sundays  and  6  specified 
holidays.  Check-off:  as  of  October  1,  1946,  a 
check-off  compulsory  upon  all  employees  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  The  amount 
to  be  deducted  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  assessed  by  the  union  on  its  members 
according  to  the  constitution  for  general  union 
purposes  and  shall  not  extend  to  a  special  assess- 
ment (or  to  an  increment  in  an  assessment)  nor 
shall  it  include  any  entrance  fee. 

Manufacturing:    Non-Metallic    Minerals    and 
Chemicals 

Oshawa,     Ont. — Duplate     Canada     Limited 

and    the    International    Union    United 

Automobile,  Aircraft   and   Agricultural 

Implement  Workers  of  America,  Local 

222. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1, 

1946,    to    October    31,    1947,    and    for   a    further 

period  of   12  months  unless  notice  is  given  by 


either  party.  The  company  recognizes  the  union 
as  the  sole  collective  bargaining  agency  for  all 
eligible  employees.  No  discrimination  or 
coercion  by  the  employer  or  workers  because  of 
membership  or  non-membership  in  the  union. 
Check-off:  the  employer  will  deduct  union  dues 
monthly  from  the  pay  of  employees  who  so 
authorize  and  remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours  of  work:  9  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  45-hour  week,  regular  night  shift  shall 
be  9  hours  per  night;  on  continuous  operations 
and  triple  shifts  hours  of  work  to  be  arranged. 
A  10-minute  rest  period  will  be  granted  each 
half  shift  and  a  5-minute  wash-up  period  will  be 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  work  day.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  the 
regular  established  shift  hours  or  9  per  day  and 
for  all  work  on  Sundays  and  8  specified  statutory 
holidays.  A  premium  of  5  cents  per  hour  will 
be  paid  for  night  shift  work.  (That  is,  any 
work  except  regular  shift,  done  between  5  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.).  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  equal 
to  2  per  cent  of  annual  earnings  for  employees 
with  from  3  months'  to  3  years'  service,  em- 
ployees with  from  3  to  5  years'  service  get  one 
week  with  3  per  cent  of  annual  earnings,  those 
with  more  than  5  years'  service  receive  4  per 
cent  of  their  annual  earnings  and  either  one  or 
2  weeks  vacation. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Construction 

Sydney,  N.S. — The  Master  Builders  of  Sydney 
and  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  Local  1588. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1946, 
to  March  31,  1947.  One  month's  notice  prior  to 
expiration  date  to  be  given  by  either  party  de- 
siring a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Only  members  of  the  union  local  to  be  hired 
when  available,  otherwise  competent  non-union 
men  may  be  employed  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  union.  Master  carpenters 
shall  have  the  right  to  work  on  their  contracts. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  shall  be  paid  for  work  in  excess  of  8 
per  day.  Double  time  for  all  work  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  8  specified  holidays. 

Wage  rates:  minimum  for  journeymen  car- 
penters to  be  $1.06  per  hour  from  July  1,  1946. 
Men  working  on  scaffolds  50  feet  in  height  shall 
be  paid  5  cents  per  hour  over  the  rate  and  an 
additional  5  cents  for  every  20  feet  higher.  Fore- 
men shall  be  paid  not  less  than  15  cents  per  hour 
over  the  union  rate.  Any  member  of  the  car- 
penters' union  working  for  any  other  than  a 
recognized  contractor  shall  charge  44  cents  per 
hour  more  than  the  union  scale. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  apprenticeship  plan 
and  grievance  procedure. 

Transportation:    Electric    Railways   and   Local 
Bus  Lines 

Ottawa,     Ont. — Ottawa     Electric     Railway 

Company  axd  Amalgamated   Association 

of  Street  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 

Coach   Employees   of   America,   Division 

279. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December  31, 

1946,  to  December  31,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 

year  to  year  subject  to  2  months'  notice.     The 

company  agrees  to  bargain  exclusively  with  the 

union  in  respect  to  union  members.     There  will 

be   no   discrimination,   intimidation  or   coercion 
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because  of  membership  or  non-membership  in 
the  union.  Check-off:  company  will  deduct  union 
dues  monthly  from  the  pay  of  union  members 
who  so  authorize  and  remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  (platform  time  85 
hours)  ia  48-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  car  and  bus  operators  for  time  on  runs 
in  excess  of  8|  hours,  to  all  employees  called 
out  for  emergency  work  after  working  a  full 
day,  to  trackmen,  day  staff  employees  of  power 
house,  car  shop,  car  shed,  bus  garage  and  line 
department  employees  for  emergency  work  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays;  time  and  one-quar- 
ter for  all  employees  for  work  on  Sundays  and 
7  specified  holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with 
pay  to  all  employees  with  one  year's  service  of 
at  least  1,800  hours. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes: 
operators  80  cents  (first  18  months  70  to  78 
cents),  linemen   (first  'and  second  class)   71  to  81 


cents,  groundmen  66  to  70  cents,  trackmen  66  to 
71  cents,  labourers,  first  class  61  to  65  cents, 
second  class  46  to  60  cents,  truck  drivers,  switch- 
men 61  to  71  cents,  motor  mechanics,  body 
mechanics  and  automotive  electricians  76  to  86 
cents,  blacksmiths  71  to  86  cents,  carpenters  69 
to  84  cents,  machinists  72  to  86  cents,  painters 
62  to  79  cents,  spraymen  73  to  80  cents,  shop 
hands  62  to  76  cents,  electricians  69  to  83  cents, 
armature  winders  69  to  81  cents,  cleaners  61  to 
70  cents,  helpers  (most  classes)  46  to  61  cents, 
helpers  (machinists')  66  to  71  cents,  helpers 
(electricians'  first  class)    62  to   68  cents. 

Provision  is  made  for  free  transportation  for 
employees  on  the  company's  car  and  bus  lines, 
for  the  supplying  of  operators  with  uniform 
clothing  and  rubber  boots  to  trackmen  during 
the  spring  and  fall,  for  an  insurance  and  sick 
benefit  plan,  seniority  rights  and  grievance 
procedure. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 
Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


T  N  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
•*-  provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or 
associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  con- 
cern wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprenticeship, 
and  certain  other  conditions  made  binding 
throughout  the  province  or  within  a  certain 
district  on  all  employers  and  employees  in  the 
trade  or  industry  covered  by  the  agreement. 
Notice  of  such  application  is  published  and 
30  days  are  allowed  for  the  filing  of  objections, 
after  which  an  Order  in  Council  may  be 
passed  granting  the  application,  with  or  with- 
out changes  as  considered  advisable  by  the 
Minister.  The  Order  in  Council  may  be 
amended  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner. 
Each  agreement  is  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  parties.  Further 
information  concerning  this  legislation  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1943,  p.  86. 
Proceedings  under  this  Act  and  earlier  legis- 
lation have  been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
monthly  since  June,  1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  include 
the  extension  of  one  new  agreement  and  the 
amendment  of  five  others,  all  of  which  are 
noted  below.  Requests  for  the  amendment  of 
the  agreements  for  building  trades  at  Sorel  and 
the  unconjugated  paper  box  industry  for  the 
province  were  gazetted  December  21.  A 
request  for  an  amendment  to  the  building 
trades'  agreement  at  Sherbrooke  was  published 
December  28.  A  request  for  an  amendment 
of  the  agreement  for  the  sheet  metal  manu- 
facturing industry  at  Montreal  was  gazetted 
January  4.  Requests  for  the  amendment  of 
the   agreements   for   building   trades   at   Sorel 


and  barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Valleyfield, 
as  well  as  a  request  for  a  new  agreement  for 
building  trades  at  St.  John,  were  gazetted 
January  11. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  or  amending  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Manufacturing:   Vegetable  Foods,  Etc. 

Bakers,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  18,  and 
gazetted  December  28,  extends  the  term  of  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  June,  1944,  p.  753,  Sept.,  p.  1140;  Mar., 
1946,  p.  316,  and  previous  issues)  to  March  31, 
1947. 

Manufacturing:    Metal   Products 

Railway  Car  and  Bus  Manufacturing, 
Montreal 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  12,  and 
gazetted  December  .21,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  July, 
1945,  p.  995,  Sept.,  p.  1341;  Dec,  1946,  p.  1772) 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  classifications 
to  the  wage  scale:  inspector  65  cents  to  $1.05 
per  hour,  welfare  officer  $1  per  hour  for  class 
A,  80  cents  for  class  B  and  65  cents  for  class  C, 
shop  clerk  75  cents  for  class  A,  70  cents  for 
class  B  and  65  cents  for  class  C,  motor  winder 
$1  per  hour. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,  Chicoutimi 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  18,  and 
gazetted  December  28,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Mar., 
1945,  p.  349;  May,  1946,  p.  628,  July,  p.  930,  and 
previous  issues).  "Le  Syndicat  national  catho- 
lique  de  Charlevois-Est"  is  added  as  co-contract- 
ing party.  Territorial  jurisdiction  comprises 
the  counties  of  Abitibi-East,  Abitibi-West, 
Charlevois,  Chicoutimi,  Lake  St.  John,  Roberval, 
Rouyn-Noranda  and  Saguenay.  This  jurisdic- 
tion is  divided  into  two  distinct  zones. 
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Zone  I:  The  cities  of  Chicoutimi  and  Arvida, 
the  towns  of  Jonquiere,  Kenogami,  St.  Joseph 
d'Alma,  He  Maligne,  Kiverbend,  Bagotville, 
Port  Alfred,  Dolbeau,  Racine,  the  municipali- 
ties of  Riviere-du-Moulin,  St.  Alexis-de-la- 
Grande-Baie,  St.  Emilien  (Desbiens  Mills),  La 
Malbaie,  Cap-a-.PAigle,  Pointe-au-Pic,  Clermont 
and  within  2  miles  from  their  limits.  Zone  I 
also  includes  the  counties  of  Abitibi-East, 
Abitibi-West  and  Rouyn-Noranda. 

Zone  II:  Those  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Charlevois,  Chicoutimi,  Lake  St.  John,  Roberval 
and  Saguenay  which  are  not  already  included 
in  Zone  I.  However,  the  trade  of  carpenter- 
joiner  is  not  governed  by  the  present  decree  in 
the  towns  of  Rouyn  and  Noranda  and  within 
2  miles  from  their  limits. 

Construction  works  performed  in  zone  II,  the 
total  cost  of  which,  including  wages  and  materials, 
amounts  to  $10,000  or  over,  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  wage  schedule  of  Zone  I. 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week,  except  in 
the  case  of  watchmen.  Overtime  is  payable  at 
time  and  one-half  after  the  tenth  hour  of  work 
performed  in  any  one  calendar  day.  All  work 
on  Sundays  and  9  specified  holidays  is  payable 
at  double  time.  The  new  minimum  hourly  wage 
rates    are   shown   in   the    accompanying   table. 

Minimum  Hourly  Wage  Rates  for  the  Building 
Trades,   Chicoutimi 

Hourly  Wages 
Zones 

Trades  I  II 

Helper   $0.70  $  0 .  60 

Bricklayer    1.00  0.90 

Carpenter- joiner   0. 85*  0 . 75 

Fireman,  steam  boiler 0.75  0.65 

Truck  driver   0.70  0 .  60 

Steam  shovel  fireman 0.80  0.70 

Horse  driver,  one  or  two  horses.  0.70  0.60 
Roofer  (slate,  tile,  asbestos,  com- 
position)      0.80  0.70 

Electrician    0.85  0.75 

Electrician    (line   man) 0.80  0.70 

Floor   layer    0 .  85  0.75 

Cement   finisher    0.80  0.70 

Driller     0.75  0.65 

Blacksmith       (Drill      sharpener 

operator)     1.00  0.90 

Blacksmith  on  ordinary  construc- 
tion    0 . 80  0.70 

Watchman-boiler-flreman    0.70  0.60 

Field-watchman  (night  or  day) 
the  number  of  working  hours 
will   be   that   required  by   the 

concern,  per  week 25 .  00  25.00 

Rigger    0 .  80  0.70 

Kettleman 0.75  0 .  65 

Common  labourer 0 .  65  0 .  55 

Mason    1 .  00  0.90 

Stationary     engineman      (repair 

and   maintenance)     0 .90  0 .  SO 

Bulldozer  operator 0.90  0 .  80 

Engineman,  compressor,  mixer  of 

all  kinds   0.75  0.65 

Crane  operator  (steam,  gasoline, 
electricity,   oil)    for: 

one  drum    0.80  0.70 

two   drums    0 .  85  0.75 

three  drums   0.90  0.80 

four    drums    1.00  0.90 

Engineman,  steam,  gasoline,  elec- 
tricity, oil  shovels 1.05  0.95 

Engineman,  pumps  of  all  kinds.  0.80  0.70 
Or  na  mental     iron     and     bronze 

worker 0 .  80  0 .  70 


Hourly  Wages' 
Zones 

Trades  I  II 

Painter    0 .  80  0.70 

Painter,    spray erman    0.80  0.70 

Painter  working  outside,  higher 
than    45    feet,    decorator    and 

gilder     0.90  0.80 

Plasterer 1 .  00  0 .  90 

Plumber  and  pipe  fitter 0 .  80  0.70 

Water,  carrier   0 .  50  0 .  40 

Concrete  metal  bracing  erector.  .  0.75  0.65 

Sprinkler  fitter 1.10  1.00 

Lather    (wood  or  metal) 0.75  0.65 

Marble    setter 0.85  0.75 

Terrazzo   layer    0.85  0.75 

Tile  setter    0.85  0.75 

Steel  bracing  erector  and  work- 
ers   (field)    0.75  0.65 

"Poudrier"    0.90  0.80 

Welder     1.00  0.90 

Granite  cutter 0.90  0.85 

Paper   hanger    0.80  0.70 

Joint  pointer   0 .  80  0.70 

Sheet-ironworker    (erection)...  0.80  0.70 

*  Carpenters  not  covered  for  Rouyn  and 
Noranda. 

For  structural  steel,  tank  and  other  plate 
work  and  the  installation  of  portable  boilers 
and  tanks  the  rate  is  $1.11  per  hour,  except  the 
installation  of  portable  boilers  and  tanks  under 
2  tons,  for  which  the  rate  is  78  cents.  Workers 
installing  stokers  in  furnaces  with  a  horizontal 
heating  surface  of  20  feet  or  less  shall  be  paid 
89  cents  per  hour  and  their  helpers  67  cents. 
Painters  (structural  iron)  to  be  paid  $1  per 
hour,  structural  iron  erectors  and  welders  (all 
categories),  boiler-makers,  steam  generator 
enginemen  and  erectors,  welders  $1.11,  helpers 
84  cents;  apprentices,  first  year  50  per  cent, 
second  year  85  per  cent  of  skilled  workers' 
rates. 

One  apprentice  is  allowed  for  every  5  struc- 
tural iron  workers.  When  lodging  and  board 
are  provided,  employer  may  not  charge  more 
than  $2  per  room  per  month  and  $1  per  day  for 
board  or  35  cents  per  meal  when  less  than  3 
meals  are  served  per  day. 

Building  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  18,  and 
gazetted  December  28,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Sent., 
1946.  p.  1252,  Oct.,  p.  1447,  Dec.  p.  1774).  The 
section  of  the  agreement  regarding  pipe  mech- 
anics no  longer  includes  in  its  professional 
jurisdiction  the  maintenance  of  plumbing  or 
heating  systems. 
Building  Trades,  Hull 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  18.  and 
gazetted  December  28.  amends  the  nrevious 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G  .  May. 
1943,  p.  639;  April,  1945,  p.  517;  May,  1946,  p. 
629,  August,  p.  1094.  and  previous  issues). 

Territorial  jurisdiction  comprises  the  counties 
of  Hull,  Gatineau,  Papineau,  Pontiac  and 
Labelle  and  is  divided  as  follows:  zone  I.  the 
citv  of  Hull  and  within  10  miles  from  its 
limits;  zone  II,  the  counties  of  Hull  (with  the 
exception  of  zone  I),  Gatineau.  Papineau. 
Pontiac  and  Labelle  in  the  case  of  building 
contracts  amounting  to  less  than  $20,000.  in- 
cluding wages  and  materials:  however,  build  ine 
operations  in  zone  II  amounting  to  more  than 
$20,000,  including  wages  and  materials,  are 
subject  to  the  wage  rates  of  zone  I.  The  wajte 
rates  payable  in  zone  I   are  reduced  by  25  per 
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cent    in    the    ease    of    repair    operations    whose 
total   cost   does  not  exceed   $200    annually. 

Hours:  in  zone  II,  8  hours  per  day,  48  per 
week  for  tradesmen  and  9  per  day,  54  per  week 
for  labourers.  Minimum  hourly  wage  rates: 
bricklayers,  masons  $1.25  in  zone  I  and  $1  in 
zone  II;  carpenters,  joiners,  millwrights,  screen 
(wood  or  metal),  sash,  window,  steel  partition 
erectors  $1.05  in  zone  I  and  80  cents  in  zone  II; 
plasterers  $1.15  in  zone  I,  90  cents  in  zone  II; 
stone  cutters,  painters-pneumatic  machine, 
electricians  $1.05  in  zone  I,  90  cents  in  zone  II; 
tinsmiths  (erection)  $1.10  in  zone  I,  90  cents 
in  zone  II;  painters,  decorators,  glaziers,  marble 
layers  95  cents  in  zone  I,  80  cents  in  zone  II; 
freight  elevator  operators,  tile  layers  85  cents  in 
zone  I,  70  cents  in  zone  II:  lathers  (metal)  90 
cents  in  zone  I,  75  cents  in  zone  II;  steam 
mixer  operators,  compressor  operators,  gasoline 
mixer  operators,  firemen  (construction),  lathers 
(wood),  mastic  floor  layers  80  cents  in  zone  I, 
60  cents  in  zone  II;  ornamental  iron  workers 
80  cents  in  zone  I,  75  cents  in  zone  II;  terrazzo 
layers,  drillers  and  breakers,  concrete  steel  or 
rod  reinforcing  workers  75  cents  in  zone  I,  60 
cents  in  zone  II;  kettlemen,  terrazzo  polishing 
machine  operators  (dry  polishing)  70  cents  in 
zone  I,  60  cents  in  zone  II;  riggers,  asbestos 
layers  75  cents  in  zone  I,  70  cents  in  zone  II; 
cement  finishers  80  cents  in  zone  I,  70  cents  in 
zone  II;  mastic  floor  finishers  65  cents  in  zone  I, 
60  cents  in  zone  II;  terrazzo  polishing  machine 
operators  (wet  polishing)  65  cents  in  zone  I. 
55  cents  in  zone  II;  specialized  workers  70 
cents  in  zone  I,  55  cents  in  zone  II;  Labourers, 
common  workers,  caulkers  60  cents  in  zone  I, 
50  cents  in  zone  II.  Painters  (structural  steel) 
are  to  be  paid  $1  in  both  zones;  structural  steel 
erectors  and  welders  (all  categories),  boiler 
makers,  steam  generator  erectors  and  mech- 
anics, welders  $1.11  in  both  zones,  helpers  84 
cents;  apprentices,  first  year  50  per  cent,  second 
year  85  per  cent  of  skilled  workers'  rates.  For 
structural  steel,  tank  and  other  plate  work  and 
the  installation  of  portable  boilers  and  tanks, 
the  minimum  rate  is  $1.11,  except  the  installa- 
tion of  portable  boilers  and  tanks  under  2  tons 
in  weight,  for  which  the  rate  is  78  cents. 
Workers  installing  stokers  in  furnaces  with  a 
horizontal  heating  surface  of  20  feet  or  less 
shall    be    paid    89    cents    per    hour    and    their 


helpers   67   cents.     Apprentices:  one    apprentice 
for   every   5   structural   iron  workers  employed. 

Service:  Public  Administration 

Policemen,  Quebec  City 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  18, 
and  gazetted  December  28,  makes  obligatory  the 
terms  of  a  new  agreement  between  the  City 
of  Quebec  and  "Le  Syndicat  professionnel  des 
Policiers  municipaux  de  Quebec,  inc."  Agree- 
ment to  be  in  effect  until  April  30,  1947,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 
It  applies  to  the  City  of  Quebec  and  to  its 
employees  of  the  Municipal  Police  Department. 

Hours:  Policemen  are  divided  into  2  shifts 
and  either  shift  is  relieved  by  the  other  every 
24  hours.  Policemen  required  to  remain  on  duty 
by  order  of  the  Chief  of  Police  must  do  so 
without  pay,  and  overtime  done  in  that  manner 
is  replaced  by  equivalent  time  off. 

Wage  rates:  inspectors  and  sergeant-detectives 
from  $45  per  week  during  first  year  to  $52  dur- 
ing fifth  year;  detectives  from  $36  during  first 
year  to  $44  during  fifth  year;  radio  technicians 
from  $2,080  to  $2,500  per  year  (annual  increase 
of  $100);  operators,  taximeter  checkers  $35.50; 
quarter-masters  $40.50;  sergeants  $39;  corporals 
$37;  constables  $21.50  on  entering  service  to  $35 
in  fifth  year;  automobile  drivers  $35. 

Special  constables  are  not  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  present  decree. 

Vacation:  ten  watches  or  guards,  with  pay 
annually,  after  a  minimum  of  6  months'  service, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Provision  is  made  for  uniforms,  suits,  allow- 
ance for  detectives,  etc.  Sick  leave:  every 
employee  is  allowed  one  day  and  a  half  per 
month  with  pay,  which  is  cumulative,  and  which 
may  be  used  in  the  event  of  personal  illness  or  of 
the  illness  of  a  member  of  his  family.  In  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  an  employee,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  illness  credit  will  be  paid  to  his 
dependents.  An  employee  resigning  of  his  own 
free  will  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of  his 
illness  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  period  of  2 
months.  Employees  may  be  given  time  off  to 
attend  a  maximum  of  3  union  meetings  per 
month  and  also  in  the  event  of  a  birth,  marriage 
or  death  in  the  family. 


Industrial  Standards  A  cts,  Etc. 

Schedules  of  Wages  and  Hours  Recently  Approved  by  Provincial  Orders  in 
Council  in  Ontario  and  Alberta. 

T  N  six  provinces — Ontario,  Alberta,  Nova 
A  Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba — legislation  provides  that,  following 
a  petition  from  representatives  of  employers 
or  employees  in  any  (or  specified)  industries, 
the  provincial  Minister  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act,  may  himself,  or 
through  a  government  official  delegated  by 
him,  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  conference  is 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  consider- 
ing the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  industry  and 
of  negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages  and 
maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such  a  con- 


ference, if  the  Minister  considers  that  it  has 
been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and  sufficient 
representation  of  employers  and  employees, 
may  on  his  recommendation  be  made  binding 
by  Order  in  Council  in  all  the  zones  designated 
by  the  Minister.  The  Minister  may  also 
establish  an  advisory  committee  for  every  zone 
to  which  a  schedule  applies  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the 
regulations.  References  to  the  summaries  of 
these  Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  October,  1940, 
page  1077.  Schedules  of  wages  and  hours 
recently  made  binding  by  Orders  in  Council 
under  these   Acts   are   summarized   below. 
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Ontario 


Construction 

Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons,,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  bricklayers  and  stone- 
masons in  the  Ottawa  zone,  to  be  in  effect  from 
December  31,  1946,  "during  pleasure." 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44- 
hour  week.  Overtime  is  payable  at  $1.87! 
per  hour  for  work  performed  between  5  p.m. 
and  10  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  from  12 
noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturday;  $2.50  per  hour  for 
all  other  overtime  and  for  work  on  Sundays 
and  5  specified  holidays.  No  extra  pay  for 
overtime  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  order  to 
permit  the  pouring  of  concrete  or  to  protect 
life  or  property. 

Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.25  per  hour.  Em- 
ployees working  on  a  night  shift  shall  receive 
8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours'  work.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
handicapped  workers. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of 
Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944 
(Ontario). 

Carpenters,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  carpenters  in  the  Ottawa 
Zone,  to  be  in  effect  from  December  31,  1946, 
"during   pleasure." 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44- 
hour  week.  Overtime  is  payable  at  double  time, 
except  that  4  hours'  overtime  may  be  added  to 
any  regular  working-day  at  time  and  one-half. 
No  work  may  be  performed  on  Sundays  and  5 
specified  holidays,  except  with  a  permit  from 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Straight  time  on 
Saturday  afternoon  for  work  required  in  order 
to  permit  pouring  of  concrete. 

Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.05  per  hour.  Em- 
ployees working  on  night  shifts  shall  receive 
8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours'  work.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
handicapped  workers. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work 
and   Vacations  with  Pay  Act,   1944    (Ontario). 

Electrical  Workers,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  electrical  workers  in  the 
Ottawa  Zone,  to  be  in  effect  from  December  31, 
1946,   "during   pleasure". 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  Monday  to  Friday,  a 
40-hour  week.  Overtime  is  payable  at  double 
time,  except  that  4  hours'  overtime  may  be  added 
to  a  regular  working-day  and  except  emergency 
work  on  Saturday  between  8  a.m.  and  12  noon, 
which  is  payable  at  time  and  one-half.  No 
work  may  be  performed  on  Sundays  and  6 
specified  holidays,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  after  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.05  per  hour.  An 
employee  who  works  a  night  shift  shall  receive 
8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours'  work.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
handicapped    workers. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of 
Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944 
(Ontario) . 


Sheet-Metal  Workers    (Construction), 
Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  sheet-metal  workers  in 
the  Ottawa  Zone,  to  be  in  effect  from  December 
31,    1946,   "during   pleasure". 

Hours:  8  per  day  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
a  40-hour  week.  All  work  on  Sundays  and  8 
specified  statutory  holidays  is  considered  over- 
time work.  The  minimum  rate  for  overtime 
is  $2.20  per  hour,  but  4  hours'  overtime  may  be 
added  to  any  regular  working-day  and  regular 
work  may  be  performed  on  Saturday  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  12  noon  at  $1.65  an  hour. 

Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.10  per  hour.  An 
employee  working  on  a  night  shift  shall  receive 
8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours'  work.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  fix  a  lower  minimum  rate  for 
handicapped   workers. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of 
Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944 
(Ontario). 

Labourers,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28, 
and  gazetted  December  14,  makes  obligatory  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  labourers  in  the 
Ottawa  Zone,  to  be  in  effect  from  December  24, 
1946,    "during   pleasure". 

Minimum  wage  rate:  61  cents  per  hour.  The 
Advisory  Committee  may  fix  a  lower  minimum 
rate    for   handicapped   workers. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944   (Ontario). 

Transportation   and  Public    Utilities:    Local 
Transport 

Taxicab  Industry,  Toronto 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  5,  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  taxioab  industry  in 
Toronto,  effective  December  31,  1946,  "during 
pleasure". 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week  Overtime 
is  payable  at  75  cents  per  hour  for  drivers,  85 
cents  for  dispatchers. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  $24  per  week  or  $2  for 
the  first  4  consecutive  hours,  50  cents  for  each 
additional  consecutive  hour  up  to  4  on  duty; 
dispatchers  $27.50  per  week.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  reimbursement  for  food  and  lodging 
on  out-of-zone  trips.  Uniforms  are  supplied  by 
the  employer  at  half  the  cost. 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944  (Ontario). 

Service:   Business  and  Personal 

Barbers,  Prescott,  Cardinal,  Iroquois  and 
Morrisburo 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28,  and 
gazetted  December  14,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  barbering  industry  in 
the  town  of  Prescott  and  the  villages  of  Cardinal, 
Iroquois  and  Morrisburg,  effective  December  24, 
1946,  "during  pleasure". 

Hours:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  full  time  employment 
$23  per  week;  full  time  employment  on  a  com- 
mission basis  $15  per  week  plus  60  per  cent  of 
employee's  proceeds  in  excess  of  $21;    a   person 
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working  4  hours  per  day  or  less  from  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive,  and  all  day  or  less  on  Satur- 
day $9  per  week  plus  60  per  cent  of  his  pro- 
ceeds in  excess  of  $14;  a  person  working  on 
Saturday  or  the  day  before  a  holiday  and  on 
the  previous  evening  only  $6  per  week  plus  GO 
per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $8.50;  a 
person  working  on  Saturday  only  or  the  day 
before  a  holiday  $5  per  day  or  part  thereof 
plus  60  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $7; 
a  person  working  on  days  other  than  Saturday 
or  the  day  before  a.  holiday  $3  per  day  or  part 
thereof  plus  60  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in 
excess  of  $5. 

A  minimum  charge  scale  is  included.  The 
schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,   1944    (Ontario). 

Barbers,  Lindsay 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28,  and 
gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  bartering  industry 
at  Lindsay,  effective  December  31,  1946,  "during 
pleasure". 

Hours:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  on  Wednesday  of  week  in  which  a  holiday 
occurs  and  Wednesday  preceding  Christmas  Day 
8.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Saturday  8.30  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.,  Wednesday  8.30  a.m.    to   12  noon. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  full  time  employment 
$20  per  week;  full  time  employment  on  a  com- 
mission basis  $15.50  per  week  plus  50  per  cent 
of  employee's  proceeds  in  excess  of  $20;  a  per- 
son who  works  4  hours  per  day  or  less  from 
Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  and  all  day  or  less 
on  Saturday  $6.50  per  week  plus  50  per  cent  of 
his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $13.50;  a  person  work- 
ing on  Saturday  or  the  day  before  a  holiday  and 
on  the  previous  evening  only  $6  per  week  plus 
50  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $8.50;  a 
person  working  on  Saturday  only  or  the  day 
before  a  holiday  $4.50  per  day  or  part  thereof 
plus  50  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of 
$6.50;  a  person  working  on  days  other  than 
Saturday  or  the  day  before  a  holiday  $3  per 
day  or  part  thereof  plus  50  per  cent  of  his  pro- 
ceeds in  excess  of  $4.50. 

A  minimum  charge  scale  is  included.  The 
schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,   1944    (Ontario). 

Barbers,  Aylmer 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28, 
and  gazetted  December  21,  makes  binding  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the  barbering  in- 
dustry in  the  town  of  Aylmer  and  the  village 
of  Springfield,  effective  December  31,  1946,  "dur- 
ing pleasure". 


Hours:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day 8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
Wednesday  8  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  full  time  employment 
$25  per  week;  full  time  employment  on  a  com- 
mission basis  $16  per  week  plus  65  per  cent  of 
employee's  proceeds  in  excess  of  $22;  a  person 
who  works  4  hours  per  day  or  less  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday  inclusive,  and  all  day  or  less  on 
Saturday  $12  per  week  plus  65  per  cent  of  his 
proceeds  in  excess  of  $17;  a  person  working  on 
Saturday  or  the  day  before  a  holiday  and  on  the 
previous  evening  only  $6  per  week  plus  65  per 
cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $8.50;  a  person 
working  on  Saturday  only  or  the  day  before  a 
holiday  $4.75  per  day  or  part  thereof  plus  65 
per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $6.75;  a 
person  working  on  days  other  than  Saturday  or 
the  day  before  a  holiday  $3  per  day  or  part 
thereof  plus  65  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  ex- 
cess of  $4.50. 

A  minimum  charge  scale  is  included.  The 
schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944   (Ontario). 

Barbers,  Chatham 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  28, 
and  gazetted  December  14,  makes  binding  the 
terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the  barbering  in- 
dustry at  Chatham,  effective  December  24,  1946, 
"during  pleasure"'. 

Hours:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
and  on  Thursday  of  week  in  which  a  holiday  oc- 
curs and  on  Thursday  preceding  Christmas  Day 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
Thursday  8  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  full  time  employment 
$27  per  week;  full  time  employment  on  a  com- 
mission basis  $17  per  week  plus  60  per  cent  of 
employee's  proceeds  in  excess  of  $24;  a  person 
working  4  hours  per  day  or  less  from  Monday 
to  Friday  inclusive,  and  all  day  or  less  on 
Saturday  $12  per  week  plus  60  per  cent  of  his 
proceeds  in  excess  of  $17;  a  person  working  on 
Saturday  or  the  day  before  a  holiday  and  on 
the  previous  evening  only  $8  per  week  plus  60 
per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $11;  a  per- 
son working  on  Saturday  only  or  the  day  before 
a  holiday  $5.50  _  per  day  or  part  thereof  plus 
60  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in  excess  of  $7.50;  a 
person  working  on  days  other  than  Saturday  or 
the  day  before  a  holiday  $3  per  day  or  part 
thereof  plus  60  per  cent  of  his  proceeds  in 
excess  of  $4.50. 

A  minimum  charge,  scale  is  included.  The 
schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944  (Ontario). 


Alberta 


Construction 


Carpenters,  Lethbridge 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  25,  and 
gazetted  November  30,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  carpenters  in  Lethbridge, 
to  be  in  effect  from  December  10,  1946,  "during 
pleasure". 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  to  Friday,  a  40- 
hour  week.     Overtime  is  payable   at   time  and 


one-half  for  the  first  4  hours  worked  and  double 
time  thereafter.  Double  time  for  work  on 
Sundays  and  8  specified  holidays.  Night  shift 
workers  receive  8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours'  work. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  journeymen  $1.10  per 
hour,  carpenter  in  charge  of  work  $1.20. 

Apprentices  are  governed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Alberta  Government  Apprenticeship  Act  and 
Regulations. 
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Fair  Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


nP  HE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
-*■  Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing that  all  government  contracts  contain 
provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting  forth 
the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different  classes 


of  workmen  required  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  These  schedules,  known  as  fair  wages 
schedules,  are  thereupon  included  by  the 
department  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Contracts  in  this  group  are  covered  by 
the  general  provision  that  rates  must  equal 
those  current  in  the  district,  and  in  addition, 
by  the  requirement  that  the  rates  must  not 
be  less  than  35  cents  an  hour  for  male  workers 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  25  cents  for  female 
workers  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and  20 
cents  for  beginners  and  for  workers  under  18. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  December 

During  the  month  of  December  the  Depart-  C.  M.  Miners  Construction  Company,  Limited, 

ment  of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  16  fair  Saskatoon,  Sask.     Amount  of  contract,  $9,500. 

wages  schedules  for  inclusion  in  building  and  A   fair  wages  schedule,   dated   November   29, 

construction  contracts  proposed  to  be  under-  1946j  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 

taken  by  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  inclusion  in  the  contract :- 
ment    ot    Canada    in    different    parts    of    the  Per  Hour 

Dominion.  Brif.k  and  hol]ow  tile  layerg $  ,  20 

Particulars  of  the  contracts  which  have  been  Brick   and   hollow  tile  layers'   helpers 65 

entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  various  (mixing  and  tempering  mortar) 

Government  departments  appear  hereunder: —  Carpenters    and    joiners 96 

.  Cement    finishers     80 

11)       Works      Of       Construction,      Remodelling,  Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators: 

Repair    or    Demolition  Steam 90 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the  r,Gas'  or  elec-  " r"  "'"^."s 70 

,     ,  ,         .i  •      ,         ,•  ,       •,  Compressor  operators   (gas.   or  elec.) 'U 

contracts    noted   under    this   heading,    besides  Drivers  60 

Stipulating    working    hours    of    not    more    than  Driver,    team    and    wagon 100 

8    per    day    and    44    per    Week,     provide     that  Electricians    (inside    wiremen) 96 

''where,  by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agree-  Labourers  60 

ment  or  current  practice,   the  working  hours  Lathers: 

£  ,  e  \  i  ,i  ..  Metal  J-00 

ot  any  class  of  workers  are  less  than  44  per         ^od    95 

week,  such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  Motor  trai  drivers 65 

on  this  work  except  in  cases  of  emergency  as  Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1-65 

may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  Painters  and  glaziers 76 

and    then    only    subject    to    the    payment    of  Plasterers ••• 

overtime   rates   as  specified  by   the    Minister  '^SS    ?^...!!^..^-.Z!^     -65 

of  Labour",  and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of  Plumbers  and  steamfitters    106 

wages    set     out    therein    are     "minimum    rates  Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

only"  and  that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall  assigned   to    help    tradesmen)    65 

be  considered  as  exempting  contractors  from  Roofers:  nnmnn*\*inn  65 

.,  r    ,  •    ,  ,         •  •  Felt   and    gravel:    patent:    composition    oo 

the  payment  of  higher  rates  in  any  instance  gheet    metai    90 

where  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by  provincial  sheet  metal  workers  90 

legislation".  Stonecutters      105 

Stonemasons *  • 2<* 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   WORKS  Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

Alterations  and  additions  to  public  building,  structural  steel  workers  l  10 

North  Battleford,  Sask.    Name  of  contractors,  Watchmen  55 
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Installation  of  a  lighting  system  in  the 
Blackburn  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractor,  Fred  A.  Wilson  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of  con- 
tract, $19,997.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  19,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners    $1.05 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen) 1.05 

Labourers     61 

Motor  truck    drivers 65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1.65 

Painters   and    glaziers    86 

Plasterers 1.16 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     65 

Watchmen 56 


Installation  of  a  lighting  system  in  the  Lib- 
rary of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractor,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Brookes,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $8,900.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  November  26,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in 
the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters     and     joiners     $1.05 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen) 1 .  05 

Labourers 61 

Motor   truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck   driver  and   truck    1 .65 

Painters     and     glaziers     86 

Plasterers      j  jg 

Plasterers'      helpers       (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     05 

Watchmen     55 


Construction  of  a  concrete  tunnel,  etc..  Vet- 
erans' Home,  Academy  Road,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Bowyer-Boag 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Amount  of  contract, 
$5,970.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  May  21, 
1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers    $  1  25 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and     tempering     mortar) 67^ 

Carpenters     and     joiners     "  * '     j  05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators: 

Steam g. 

Gas.     or    elec 65 

Drivers      "  '  g0 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   1*00 

Electricians      (inside     wiremen)      .....     1 .05 

Labourers : 

Common     eg 

T  Skilled     .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'■.*      .624 

Lathers : 

Metal      90 

Wood    ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       '.80 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck    1 .  65 

Ornamental  iron  workers  1 .  00 

Painters   and   glaziers 90 

Plasterers    1  25 
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Per   Hour 
Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)    67£ 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 1.15 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned  to  help  tradesmen)    67£ 

Rodmen    (reinforced    steel)     62^ 

Sheet  metal  workers   85 

Steam  shovel   engineers    1.10 

Steam    shovel    firemen    70 

Steam   shovel    oilers    60 

Shovel    operators    (gas.)    1 .  10 

Watchmen 53 


Construction  of  a  nursing  station  for  the 
Indian  Health  Services,  Fort  George,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Hill-Clark- 
Francis  Limited,  New  Liskeard,  Onit.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $40,000.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  August  29,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in 
the  contract: 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow   tile  layers    $  1 .  35 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    73 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1 .  15 

Cement    finishers     80 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas  or  elec .70 

Drivers     60 

Driver,   horse   and   cart    75 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1.00 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1 . 00 

Labourers     60 

Linoleum    layers 70 

Motor  truck  drivers 70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  70 

Painters    and    glaziers    1 . 00 

Plumbers   and    steamfitters    1 .25 

Plumbers'     and     steamfitters'     helpers    (all    men 

assigned  to  help  tradesmen)    73 

Sheet  metal  workers   90 

Shinglers    (wood,   asbestos)    1.15 

Structural    steel    workers    1.10 

Watchmen    — 55 

Waxers  and  polishers   (floor)    70 


Reconstruction  of  breakwater  and  dredging, 
Caissie's  Cape,  N.B.  Name  of  contractors, 
Diamond  Construction  Company,  Limited, 
Frederic  ton,  N.B.  ■  Amount  of  contract, 
$123,320.60.  A  fair  wages  schedule  to  govern 
the  building  construction,  dated  October  19, 
1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths      $     .70 

Blacksmiths'    helpers     55 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     50 

Compressor  operators   (gas.   or  elec.)    60 

Divers  }    to    be    allowed    full    day's    pay  14.88* 

Divers'  tenders  J    whether  employed   full   or  part    5.48* 
time 

Drivers      50 

Driver,    horse    and    cart     65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   80 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    75 
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Per  Hour 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.  elec.)   75 

Labourers    50 

Motor  boat  operators    55 

Motor    truck    drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  55 

Timbermen    and    cribmen     (measuring,    scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and  fitting  timber)    65 

Watchmen 45 

*  Per   day. 

The  dredging  operations  were  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  "A2"  Labour  Conditions  pro- 
viding for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour. 

Alterations  to  Building  No.  97,  R.C.A.F. 
Repatriation  Depot,  Rockcliffe  (Ottawa),  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Doran  Construction 
Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of 
contract,  $16,900.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
September  30,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and   joiners    $1.05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operator    (gas.    or 

elec.)    70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    70 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    96 

Labourers    61 

Motor  truck   drivers    65 

Motor  truck  drivers  and  truck   1 .65 

Plumbers  and  stoamfitters   1.12 

Watchmen 56 


Repairs  to  the  surfacing  of  Wellington  Street 
Wharf  and  South  Pier,  Hamilton  and  Burling- 
ton, Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Frid  Con- 
struction Company,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $10,500.  A 
fair  wages  schedule,  dated  November  20,  1946, 
in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters   and   joiners    $1.15 

Cement    finishers     80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam 85 

Gas.    or    elec 75 

Compressor  operators   (gas.   or   elec.)    75 

Drill     runners 75 

Labourers      65 

Motor    truck    drivers    70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  70 

Painters  and  glaziers  96 

Structural   steel  workers    1.10 

Watchmen 60 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.)   1.00 


schedule,  dated  November  5,  1946,  in  the  terms 

following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 

contract : — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters   and  joiners    $  1.25 

Cement    finishers    1 .  00 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    1.00 

Gas.  or  elec 81 

Labourers : 

Common      65 

Experienced    building    71 

Watchmen     60 


Construction  of  a  fishing  harborage,  Victoria, 
B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  James  McDonald 
Construction  Company,  Limited,  Victoria, 
B.C.,  and  West  Coast  Salvage  and  Contracting 
Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount 
of  contract,  $94,689.60.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  October  21,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 
Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers  $  1.45 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     81 

Carpenters  and  j  oiners  1-25 

Cement  finishers  L  00 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer   operators    (gas.    or 

elec.)     81 

Drivers    (teamsters)    65 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    1.21 

Labourers : 

Common     "3 

Experienced  building 71 

Motor  truck  drivers: 

Under  5  tons    65 

5  tons  and  over   ?5 

Painters  and  glaziers  95 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen   1-55 

Pile  driver  and   derrick  engineers   1-30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen   1-30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen 1-30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    *-f 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 79 

Watchmen   60 

Wharf  and  dock  builders  I-30 


Construction  of  a  concrete  slab  under  the 
outer  rail  of  the  south  crane  track  at  the  Esqui- 
malt  Dry  Dock,  Esquimalt,  B.C.  Name  of 
contractor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wheaton,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Amount    of    contract,    $7,327.      A    fair    wages 


Installation  of  a  cooling  system  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractors,  Canadian  Comstock  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Amount  of  contract, 
$17,600.00.  A  fair  wage  schedule,  dated 
December  13.  1946,  in  the  terms  following. 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract:— 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos   insulation   workers    $     .80 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers   1 .  25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)    65 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1-05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    70 

Drivers    6J 

Driver,   team   and   wagon    M 

Electricians    (inside   wiremen)    l.W 

Labourers &1 
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Per  Hour 

Marble  setters   1.06 

Marble  setters'  helpers  (all  men  assigned  to  help 

tradesmen)    65 

Motor  truck  drivers 65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1.65 

Ornamental    iron    workers    75 

Painters  and  glaziers    86 

Pipefitters  (surface — temp,   work)    75 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers 70 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 1.12 

Sheet  metal  workers   1.10 

Stonecutters     1-06 

Stonemasons     1-25 

Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

mortar)     65 

Watchmen      56 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 85 


Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply 

Repairing  and  repainting  water  tower,  con- 
struction of  incinerator  and  paving  roadway, 
Quarters  Building  No.  2,  Gloucester  W/T 
Station,  Edwards,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor, 
Thomas  Fuller  Construction  Company,  Limi- 
ted, Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$4,968.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  October 
26,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished 
for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers    $     .75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 65 

Carpenters  and  joiners    1 .05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)  70 

Drivers    61 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    95 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    1 .  05 

Labourers 61 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.00 

Wood    90 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .65 

Painters    (spray)     1.01 

Painters   and   glaziers    86 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   70 

Plasterers     116 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters    1 .  12 

Riggers    (general)    75 

Road  grader  operators : 

Horsedrawn    65 

Including    team 1.00 

Gas 75 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 85 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:   patent:   composition 65 

Sheet  metal    1.10 

Sheet  metal  workers  1.10 

Shinglers    (wood,   asbestos)    1.05 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 85 

Small 75 

Watchmen    56 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 85 


Construction  of  a  crib  and  concrete  wall, 
Squaw  Point  Rifle  Range,  Charlotte  town, 
P.E.I.  Name  of  contractors,  County  Construc- 
tion Company,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  Amount 
of  contract,  $16,980.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  September  18,  1946,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths      $     .70 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    55 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers    9Q- 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar) 55» 

Carpenters   and   joiners    70' 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     75 

Gas.  or  elec 60 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    60> 

Drivers    50* 

Driver,   horse  and   cart    65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    80> 

Drill  runners    60 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) 75. 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    75* 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.,  elec.)    75 

Enginemen,   stationary    60 

Labourers    50 

Motor  truck  drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  55 

Ornamental  iron  workers    70 

Painters    (spray)    75 

Painters   and   glaziers    70 

Riggers  (general)   65 

Rodmen    (reinforced    steel)    60 

Steam  shovel   engineers    1.06 

Steam  shovel  firemen  65 

Steam  shovel  oilers   60 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1 .06 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and   fitting  timber)    65 

Watchmen     45 

Welders  and   burners   (acetylene  or  elec,) 70 


Alterations  to  Building  No.  125  for  Dental 
Clinic,  and  completion  of  building  No.  14, 
R.C.A.F.  Station,  Rpckcliffe  (Ottawa),  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  S.  E.  Farley  and 
Son,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$7,330.69.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
September  5,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters  and  joiners  $  1 .  05> 

Drivers     61 

Driver,  team  and  wagon   95- 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen)    96 

Labourers    61 

Linoleum  layers  75 

Motor  truck  drivers   65< 

Motor  truck  driver  and   truck    1.65- 

Painters    (spray)    1 .01 

Painters   and   glaziers    86 

Plasterers    1.16>' 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     05' 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters \.\2' 

Sheet   metal    workers    l-1^ 
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Per    Hour 

Watchmen     56 

Waxers  and  polishers   (floor)    65 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 85 


Installation  of  freight  elevator,  Main  OroV 
nance  Depot,  Calgary,  Alta.  Name  of 
contractors,  Turnbull  Elevator  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$8,425.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
October  25,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters   and  joiners    $  1 .  10 

Drivers     '  -60 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    90 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1 .06 

Elevator  constructors    1.10 

Elevator  constructors'   helpers    77 

Labourers    60 

Motor  truck  drivers  65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1-65 

Watchmen     25.00 


Department   of  Transport 

Construction  of  foundations  and  related 
works  for  Remote  Control  Building  and  Radio 
Range  Building,  Sarnia,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Giffin  Contracting  Company,  Sarnia, 
Ont,  Amount  of  contract,  $6,934.00.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  September  19,  1946,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in    the    contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters   and  joiners    $     .86 

Cement    finishers     70 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    75 

Gas.  or  elec 65 

Compressor  operators    (gas.   or  elec.)    65 

Drivers     51 

Driver,  horse  and   cart    65 

Driver,   team  and  wagon    85 

Drill    runners    60 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen)    96 

Labourers    51 

Motor  truck  drivers  55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1 .55 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  sold?rers   60 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 90 

Powdermen     56 

Pumpmen    56 

Road   grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    55 

Including    team    90 

Gas 60 

Road   roller  operators   (steam  or  gas.)    75 

Steam   shovel   engineers    1.06 

Steam  shovel   firemen    66 

Steam   shovel    oilers    56 

Shovel    operators    (gas.)    1 .06 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 75 

Small     65 

Watchmen     46 


Additional  airport  development,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Dibblee  Construc- 
tion Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount 
of  contract,  $8,355.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  November  4,  1946,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Axemen     $     .65 

Blacksmiths    86 

Blacksmiths'   helpers    65 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1.05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    80 

Gas.   or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)   70 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.)   1 . 06 

Dragline  firemen 75 

Dragline   oilers    65 

Labourers 61 

Motor    truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1 .  65 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    65 

Including    team    1  00 

Gas 75 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 85 

Steam  shovel   engineers    1 .  06 

Steam  shovel  firemen   , 75 

Steam  shovel   oilers   65 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1 . 06 

Tractor   operators: 

Letourneau,    etc 85 

Small     75 

Watchmen      56 


Wartime  Housing  Limited 

Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Hill-Clarke-Francis,  Limited, 
New  Liskeard,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$75,000.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
September  6,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt   rakers    $     .65 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 55 

Blacksmiths      75 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    55 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers 95 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  motar)    55 

Carpenters  and  joiners  85 

Cement  finishers  70 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam      75 

Gas.    or  elec 65 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)   65 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.)   1 . 06 

Dragline  firemen    66 

Dragline    oilers     56 

Drivers    51 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    85 

Drill    runners    60 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    81 

Engineers,  operating,  steam  81 

Enginemen,  stationary 60 

Labourers    51 
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Lathers:  Per   Hour 

Metal     80 

Wood    75 

Motor  truck  drivers  55 

Motor   truck   driver  and   truck    1  -  55 

Ornamental   iron  workers    70 

Painters    (spray)    76 

Painters   and   glaziers    66 

Pipefitters   (surf ace— temp,  work)    65 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   60 

Plasterers     90 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and       tempering 

material)    55 

Plumbers  and   steamfitters   91 

Riggers    (general^    61 

Road   grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    55 

Including    team    90 

Gas 60 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.)    75 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel)    56 

Roofers : 

Felt   and  gravel:   patent:   composition    55 

Sheet  metal    76 

Sheet    metal    workers    76 

Shinglers  (wood,  asbestos)   85 

Steam  shovel   engineers    1  •  06 

Steam    shovel    firemen    66 

Steam  shovel  oilers   56 

Shovel  operators  (gas.)    1  •  06 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,  etc 75 

Small     65 

Watchmen     46 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.) 80 


(2)    Dredging   Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts 
of  this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  hours 


of  labour,  and  also  empower  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  deal  with  any  dispute  which  may 
arise  thereon. 


Department  of  Public   Works 

Dredging  work,  Nicomen  Slough  and  Gun- 
derson's  Slough,  Fraser  River,  B.C.  Name  of 
contractors,  British  Columbia  Bridge  and 
Dredging  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Date  of  contract,  December  4,  1946.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $73,500.00. 

Dredging  in  the  Big  Head  River,  Meaford, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  R.  A.  Blyth, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Date  contract  awarded,  Dec- 
ember 9,  1946.    Amount  of  contract,  $8,640.27. 


The  following  contract,  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  also  contained 
the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause: 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting  and  repairing 
of  Dredge  P.W.D.  No.  303  (Fruhling).  Name 
of  contractors,  the  B.C.  Marine  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilders,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Date 
of  contract,  November  26,  1946.  Amount  of 
contract,  $16,875.00  and  unit  prices. 


Contracts    for    the    Manufacture    of    Supplies 
and  Equipment 


Department 

No.  of 
Contracts 

Aggregate 

Amount 

$ 

77,128.54 

3,692,863.00 

Post    Office    

Reconstruction  and   Supply    . 

19 
3,191 

Labour  Law 


Recent  Regulations  under  Dominion  and  Provincial  Legislation 


THE  time  for  making  application  for  the 
Merchant  Seamen  Special  Bonus  Order 
has  been  extended  to  March  31,  1947.  New 
regulations  have  been  made  under  the 
Explosives  Act. 

Among  the  new  provincial  regulations  are 
British  Columbia  minimum  wage  orders  rais- 
ing the  minimum  rates  in  manufacturing  and 
in  logging,  saw  mills  and  woodworking.  For 
the  first  time  minimum  rates  are  established 


for  men  in  manufacturing  and  for  women  in 
the  box-manufacturing,  household-furniture 
manufacturing  and  woodworking  industries. 
New  health  regulations  covering  work-camps 
have  also  been  issued  in  British  Columbia.  In 
Alberta,  the  conditions  governing  apprentice- 
ship in  the  motor-vehicle  repair  trade  are  set 
out.  Regulations  under  the  Saskatchewan  Hos- 
pitalization Act  cover  benefits  and  taxes  and 
enumerate  classes  of  persons  who  are  exempt. 


Dominion 


Merchant  Seamen  Special  Bonus   Order 

The  time  limit  for  making  application  for 
the  special  bonus  for  merchant  seamen  (L.G., 

1945,  p.  913,  1946,  pp.  209  and  987)  has  been 
extended  from  August  31,  1946,  to  March  31, 
1947,  by  an  amending  Order  in  Council  (P.C. 
204)   of  January  16,  gazetted  February  12. 

The  Merchant  Seamen  Special  Bonus  Order 
provided  for  payment  to  certain  seamen  of 
a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  their  total  earnings 
during  service  in  dangerous  waters  between 
September  10,  1939,  and  April  1,  1944. 

Explosives 

New  regulations  under  the  Explosives  Act, 

1946,  gazetted  December  21,  deal  with  the 
testing,  manufacture,  packing,  handling,  stor- 
age, transport  and  sale  of  explosives.  They 
replace  the  regulations  made  under  the  Act 
of  1914  and  those  made  during  the  war  under 
the  War  Measures  Act. 

Orders  in  Council  P.C.  2903  of  July  4,  1940, 
and  P.C.  25/4600  of  June  25,  1941,  designed  to 
give  better  control  of  the  sale  of  explosives 
during  the  war  were  revoked  by  P.C.  5270  of 
December  23,  1946,  effective  December'  31. 

The  provision  is  continued  for  licences  for 
factories  and  magazines,  certificates  for  regis- 
tered premises  and  permits  for  the  importation 
of  explosives. 

The  new  regulations  also  reproduce  the  pro- 
vision prohibiting  an}'  person  under  16  from 
entering  or  being   employed  in   any   "danger 


building"  in  connection  with  factories  and 
magazines  for  explosives  and  magazines  for 
fireworks,  except  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  responsible  person  over  21. 
The  regulations  require  provision  to  be 
made,  by  the  wearing  of  suitable  working 
clothes  without  pockets  and  suitable  shoes  and 
by  other  means,  for  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion into  any  danger  building  of  fire,  matches 
or  any  substance  or  article  likely  to  cause 
explosion  or  fire.  Smoking  and  the  carrying  of 
matches  or  other  fire-producing  devices  are 
forbidden. 

Other  Orders 

P.C.  232  of  January  21,  1947,  revokes  the 
provision  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control 
Order  (P.C.  9384  of  December  9,  1943)  which 
provides  for  a  National  War  Labour  Com- 
mittee to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
National  War  Labour  Board. 

An  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  125)  of  January 
14,  1947,  amends  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  (P.C.  1003  of  February  17, 
1944)  to  provide  that,  instead  of  five  members, 
as  previously  required,  three  members  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board,  including 
the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman,  one  em- 
ployers' representative  and  one  employees' 
representative,  may  constitute  a  quorum. 

P.C.  302  of  January  30,  1947,  also  amending 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations, 
is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Provincial 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act  ber  25,  gazetted  November  30,  regulations  for 

To    the    regulations    for    apprenticeship    in       the  motor-vehicle-repair  trade, 
seven  trades  which  were  made  in  August,  1945  The  term  of  apprenticeship  in  motor-vehicle 

(L.G.  1945,  p.  1349),  were  added  on  Novem-       repairing  is  four  years,  including  three  months' 
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probation,  but  it  may  be  reduced  by  the 
Board  in  cases  where  a  person  holds  a  certi- 
ficate from  a  technical  or  vocational  school 
approved  by  the  Board  or  has  had  previous 
experience  in  the  trade. 

One  apprentice  may  be  employed  when  there 
is  one  journeyman,  and  one  for  every  three 
additional  journeymen. 

Each  apprentice  must  attend  technical 
school  classes  for  not  less  than  one  month  and 
not  more  than  three  months  during  each  year 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Instruction  at  school 
and  training  given  by  the  employer  are 
governed  by  the  syllabus  drawn  up  by  the 
Provincial  Advisory  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Apprenticeship  Board. 

Before  being  granted  an  annual  certificate 
of  progress  or  a  final  certificate  an  apprentice 
must  pass  trade  tests  and  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  on  the  advice  of  the 
Trade  Advisory  Committee. 

Apprentices  must  be  paid  for  the  first  six 
months  35  per  cent  of  a  journeyman's  pre- 
vailing wage,  for  the  second  six  months,  40 
per  cent,  for  the  second  year,  50  per  cent,  for 
the  third  year,  60  per  cent,  and  for  the  fourth 
year,  75  per  cent  of  the  journeyman's  rate.  All 
increases  except  the  first  are  subject  to  satis- 
factory progress. 

Alberta  Co-operative  Associations  Act 

New  standard  by-laws  governing  all  associa- 
tions incorporated  under  the  above  Act  were 
approved  by  Order  in  Council  of  December  24 
and  gazetted  December  31,  replacing  those 
issued  in  1937.  The  by-laws  cover  meetings, 
order  of  business,  elections,  officers,  audit, 
withdrawal  of  members,  by-laws,  disposition 
of  surplus  earnings  and  other  matters. 

British  Columbia  Factories  Act 

By  an  Order  in  Council  of  January  10, 
gazetted  January  16,  regulations  governing 
the  installation,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
freight  and  passenger  elevators  which  were 
made  by  Order  in  Council  of  February  5, 
1935,  are  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1947,  and 
are  to  apply  to  hoistway-gates  and  hoistway- 
doors  whether  installed  before  or  after  that 
date.  The  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
was  fixed  first  for  January  1,  1946,  and  later 
made  July  1,  1946;  these  Orders  in  Council 
of  May  11  and  December  14,  1945,  and  June 
26,  1946,  are  now  rescinded. 

British    Columbia   Health    Act 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

Regulations  of  November  23,  1946,  govern- 
ing the  sanitation  of  eating  and  drinking 
places,  gazetted  November  28,  apply  to  every 


place,  boat  or  vehicle  where  food  or  drink 
is  served,  with  or  without  charge,  including 
common  carriers  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, but  not  including  private  homes.  The 
Medical  Health  Officer  may  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  in  such  place  who  is 
suspected  of  having  a  communicable  disease 
and  any  employer  continuing  to  employ  a 
worker  after  having  received  such  an  order  is 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

Work  Camps 

New  regulations  for  the  sanitary  control  of 
industrial  camps,  gazetted  November  28  and 
effective  January  1,  1947,  replace  regulations 
of  July  21,  1920,  governing  lumber,  mining 
and  other  camps  and  of  September  4,  1919, 
governing  railway  construction  camps. 

The  new  regulations  apply  to  lumber, 
mining  and  railway  construction  camps,  saw- 
mills, canneries  and  similar  places  established 
by  an  employer  as  living  quarters  for  his 
employees  or  others,  with  or  without  charge, 
but  not  to  camps  occupied  by  less  than  five 
people  or  emergency  camps  not  occupied 
longer  than  seven  days. 

Every  camp  must  be  under  the  continuous 
supervision  of  the  operator  who  must  main- 
tain it  in  a  sanitary  condition,  keep  all 
sanitary  facilities  in  good  repair  and  provide 
adequate  equipment  for  the  disposal  of  garb- 
age. He  must  provide  suitable  stoves  and 
equipment  for  fires  and  comply  with  the 
regulations  made  under  the  Fire  Marshal  Act 
and  the  Forest  Act  relating  to  fire-protection. 

Rules  are  laid  down  concerning  camp  sites, 
construction  of  buildings,  water  supply,  venti- 
lation, plumbing,  toilets,  sewage  and  garbage 
disposal,  washing,  bathing  and  laundry 
facilities  and  other  matters.  If  a  safe  public 
water  supply  is  not  available,  the  supply  to 
be  used  must  be  approved  by  the  Medical 
Health  Officer.  Only  closed  water  storage  con- 
tainers may  be  used  and  must  be  so  arranged 
that  water  can  be  drawn  only  from  a  tap.  The 
use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 
All  milk  served  must  conform  to  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  regulations  under  the  Milk 
Act.  The  operator  of  every  camp  where  food 
is  served  must  comply  with  the  regulations 
under  the  Health  Act  governing  eating  and 
drinking  places. 

Every  camp  site  must  be  chosen  so  that 
good  natural  drainage  is  provided  and  so  that 
there  may  be  no  pollution  of  any  water  supply. 

All  buildings  in  a  camp  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  wind-proof  and  weather- 
proof and  all  floors  not  built  on  solid  con- 
crete   or   rat-proof   foundation   must   be   built 
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with  a  clearance  of  at  least  12  inches  between 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  underside 
of  the  floor  joists.  Heating  arrangements  to 
assure  a  temperature  of  65°  in  all  living  and 
sleeping  quarters  must  be  provided.  Aggre- 
gate window  space  must  be  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  floor  area,  or,  if  windows  are 
fitted  to  open,  not  less  than  five  per  cent. 
Floors  and  walls  of  rooms  used  for  living, 
sleeping  or  eating  must  be  of  a  smooth  finish 
and  kept  clean.  Floors  of  bath  rooms,  shower 
or  toilet-rooms  must  be  finished  with  a 
smooth,  tight  surface.  No  toilet  may  be 
located  in  a  building  containing  sleeping, 
eating  or  other  living  accommodation,  unless 
the  toilet  is  water-flush. 

Bunk-houses  must  conform  to  rules  regard- 
ing air  and  floor  space.  The  regulations  lay 
down  a  minimum  of  96  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  768  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
every  two  men,  with  an  additional  60  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  480  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  additional  person.  A  separate 
bed  or  bunk  must  be  provided  for  each 
employee,  and  double-deck  or  multiple-tier 
bunks  are  prohibited.  Storage  of  suitcases  and 
other  articles  under  beds  and  drying  of 
clothes  in  sleeping-rooms  are  prohibited. 
Bedding  must  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
Clean  laundered  sheets  and  pillow-cases  must 
be  supplied  to  each  new  occupant,  and  to 
every  occupant  at  least  once  a  week.  No 
employee  may  use  his  own  blankets  in  a 
bunk-house. 

Dwellings,  apartments,  or  house-keeping 
suites  must  be  constructed  according  to  the 
Regulations  and  must  have  as  a  minimum  a 
living-room  and  a  kitchen. 

Rooms  or  buildings  must  have  hot  and  cold 
water  for  washing,  bathing  and  laundering. 
The  use  of  common  or  roller  towels  is  for- 
bidden. Where  more  than  10  persons  are 
ordinarily  employed,  a  separate  room  or 
building  must  be  provided  for  drying  and 
changing   working   clothes. 

A  legible  copy  of  the  Regulations  is  to  be 
kept  posted  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  camp. 

Where  conditions  not  provided  for  in  the 
Regulations  exist,  the  Medical  Health  Officer 
may  direct  the  operator  as  to  the  best  means 
of  securing  proper  hygienic  conditions.  Where 
the  Health  Officer  considers  that  any  con- 
dition is  a  menace  to  public  health,  he  may 
order  the  camp  closed  until  such  condition 
is  remedied.  If  the  operator  of  the  camp 
re-opens  it  without  permission  he  is  liable  to  a 
penalty.  Where  any  requirement  of  the  regu- 
lations is  at  variance  with  a  municipal  by-law, 
the  more  restrictive  requirement  is  to  apply. 


British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act,  Female 

Minimum  Wage  Act  and  Male  Minimum 

Wage  Act 

Authority  to  permit  hours  of  work  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  statutory  eight  hours  in 
a  day  or  44  hours  in  a  week  in  the  case  of 
industrial  undertakings  faced  with  exceptional 
pressure  of  work  has  been  given  to  the  Chair- 
man and  certain  officers  of  the  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  the  Supervisor  of  the  Vancouver  office 
and  the  Supervisor  of  Inspectors  in  the 
Interior.  The  Regulations  were  made  on 
December  20  and  gazetted  on  January  9. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female  Minimum 
Wage  Acts 

Higher  minimum  rates,  effective  February  1, 
1947,  have  been  fixed  by  the  revision  of  seven 
minimum  wage  Orders  by  the  British  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Industrial  Relations,  two  under 
the  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act  governing  log- 
ging (Order  1)  and  the  sawmill  industry  (Order 
50),  and  five  applying  to  both  men  and  women 
workers  in  woodworking  (Order  49),  house- 
hold-furniture manufacturing  (Order  51),  box- 
manufacturing  (Order  55),  the  shingle  industry 
(Order  62)  and  manufacturing  (Order  25). 
Earlier  Orders  governing  these  industries 
applied  to  males  only  except  those  for  the 
shingle  industry  which  applied  to  both  men 
and  women,  and  the  manufacturing  Order 
which  governed  only  women  workers. 

The  revised  Orders  which  were  made  on 
January  16  and  gazetted  January  23  provide 
for  an  increase  of  20  cents  an  hour  in  the 
minimum  rates  in  logging  and  of  10  cents  an 
hour  in  the  other  six  industries.  These  seven 
industries  or  classes  of  undertakings  have  now 
been  removed  from  the  General  Interim  Mini- 
mum Wage  Order,  effective  July  1,  1946,  by 
which  a  general  increase  of  20  per  cent  was 
made  in  the  rates  established  in  37  Orders 
(L.G.  1946,  p.  988).  The  flat  increases  noted 
here  apply  to  the  rates  before  the  Interim 
Order  was  made. 

Minimum   Rates 

In  logging  the  minimum  rate  for  regular 
hours  is  now  fixed  at  60  cents  an  hour,  but 
as  in  the  other  industries  covered  by  the 
revised  Orders  there  is  a  special  overtime  rate 
and  provision  is  made  for  handicapped  work- 
ers to  be  employed  at  lower  rates  with  per- 
mission of  the  Board.  Workmen  making 
shingle-bolts,  i.e.  felling,  bucking,  splitting  and 
piling,  are  to  receive  $2  per  cord  instead  of 
$1.30  per  cord,  as  formerly.  Previously,  work- 
ers in  grade  and  track  operations  had  a 
minimum   of  37£  cents  an   hour.     Watchmen 
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or  caretakers  employed  in  logging  camps  when 
operations  are  suspended  are  exempt  from 
this  Order. 

In  the  sawmill,  shingle,  household-furniture 
manufacturing,  box-manufacturing  and  wood- 
working industries,  a  minimum  wage  of  50 
cents  an  hour  replaces  the  former  rate  of  40 
cents.  Special  provisions  for  these  five 
industries  are   set   out  below. 

In  the  sawmill  industry,  which  includes 
veneer-mills  and  lath-mills  as  well  as  sawmills 
and  planing-mills,  90  per  cent  of  the  workers 
must  receive  not  less  than  the  new  minimum 
of  50  cents  an  hour  but,  as  before,  10  per  cent 
may  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate,  now  not  less  than 
40  cents  an  hour  instead  of  30  cents. 

In  the  shingle  industry,  the  following  mini- 
mum piece-rates  are  established:  30  cents  per 
square  for  sawing  No.  1  shingles,  instead  of  25 
cents;  24  cents  per  square  for  sawing  shingles 
of  lower  grade,  instead  of  20  cents;  and  18 
cents  per  square  for  packing  shingles,  instead 
of  15  cents.  Where  shingles  are  packed  other- 
wise than  by  the  square,  the  minimum  rates 
for  sawing  and  packing  are  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  above.  A  piece-worker  who  does 
not  make  50  cents  an  hour  must  be  paid  at 
least  that  amount  by  his  employer. 

In  household-furniture,  a  learning-period  is 
now  required.  For  learners,  irrespective  of  age, 
for  whose  employment  written  permits  have 
been  issued  by  the  Board,  the  learning  period 
is  six  months  during  which  the  minimum 
rates  rise  from  30  to  35  to  40  cents  an  hour 
at  the  end  of  each  two  months.  The  total 
number  of  learners  and  handicapped  workers 
excluding  apprentices  must  not  exceed  15  per 
cent  of  all  the  workers  in  any  plant.  Under 
the  repealed  Order,  60  per  cent  of  all  male 
employees  might  not  be  paid  less  than  40  cents 
an  hour. 

Under  the  earlier  Orders  for  household- 
furniture  manufacturing,  box-manufacturing 
and  woodworking,  minimum  rates  applied 
only  to  adult  males  and  hourly  rates  for  those 
under  21  varied  with  age.  The  former  hourly 
rates  in  household-furniture  manufacturing 
varied  from  20  cents  for  persons  under  17 
to  35  cents  for  persons  between  20  and  21. 
In  box-manufacturing  and  woodworking,  the 
minima  for  persons  over  18  and  under  21 
were  30  cents  and  for  those  under  18,  25 
cents  an  hour. 

In  box-manufacturing,  20  per  cent  of  the 
workers  may  now  be  paid  not  less  than  40 
cents.  Formerly,  10  per  cent  might  be  paid  at 
30  cents.  In  woodworking,  15  per  cent  may  be 
paid  not  less  than  40  cents.  The  earlier  Order 
stipulated  that  not  more  than  33^  per  cent 
might  be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 


Factories 

The  minimum  for  experienced  men  and 
women  in  general  manufacturing  is  now  40 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  new  learners'  rates  are 
31,  34  and  37  cents  for  three  two-month  per- 
iods. A  worker  called  to  work  but  for  whom 
there  is  no  work  must  be  paid  at  least  two 
hours'  pay  or  for  the  entire  waiting,  time,  if 
longer.  Except  in  case  of  force  majeure  or  by 
written  permission  of  the  Board,  hourly-paid 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  industry  must  be 
paid  for  at  least  four  hours. 

The  earlier  Order  (1942)  governed  only 
women  workers  in  all  manufacturing  operations 
not  covered  by  other  Orders  of  the  Board.  It 
did  not  apply  to  fish-canning.  The  minimum 
rate  for  experienced  workers  was  $14  for  a  48- 
hour  week  or  29%  cents  an  hour.  Learners' 
rates  were  $8,  $10,  and  $12.  Corresponding 
hourly  rates  for  learners  were  16|  cents  for  the 
first  two  months,,  20|  cents  for  the  next  two, 
and  25  cents  for  the  final  two  months. 

Hours 

The  minimum  rates  are  payable  for  a  work- 
week of  44  hours,  the  maximum  hours  per- 
mitted in  industrial  undertakings  by  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act  as  amended  in  1946  and  effective 
July  1. 

Overtime 

All  seven  revised  Orders  provide  that  time 
and  one-half  a  worker's  regular  rate  of  pay 
must  be  paid  for  all  time  worked  over  eight 
hours  in  a  day  or  44  in  a  week,  for  which  a 
permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Board. 

Exempt  from  the  provisions  relating  to  over- 
time are  workers  in  the  following  occupations: 
persons  in  positions  of  supervision  or  manage- 
ment except  in  manufacturing  and  household- 
furniture;  workers  making  shingle-bolts  and 
those  engaged  exclusively  in  transporting  men 
and  supplies  in  logging;  boatmen  and  emer- 
gency fire-fighters  in  the  logging  (also  boom- 
men),  shingle  and  sawmill  industries. 

In  all  the  Orders  it  is  stipulated  that  in 
establishments  where,  by  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment between  employers  and  workers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  a  special 
system  of  hours  has  been  established  under 
which  daily  hours  up  to  9  are  worked  on  cer- 
tain days  and  less  than  8  hours  on  other  days, 
the  weekly  hours  not  exceeding  44,  overtime 
rates  are  not  to  be  paid  until  the  worker  has 
completed  the  hours  fixed  by  the  agreement 
or  arrangement. 

General  Provisions 

Certain  general  provisions  are  set  out  in  all 
the  Orders.    An  employer  must  pay,  in  accor- 
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dance  with  the  Semi-Monthly  Payment  of 
Wages  Act,  at  least  semi-monthly  the  wages 
and  salaries  earned  by  his  employees  up  to  not 
more  than  eight  days  before  pay-day.  He 
must  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  a 
copy  of  the  Wage  Order  which  applies  to  him 
and  a  schedule  setting  out  the  daily  shifts  and 
intervals  free  from  duty  of  each  group  of  his 
employees. 

An  employer  is  required  to  keep  records  in 
English  of  wages  paid,  hours  worked  each  day, 
and  the  names,  ages,  nationalities  and  addresses 
of  his  workers,  and  to  produce  such  records  for 
inspection  on  demand  of  the  Board,  its  chair- 
man or  any  person  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  Board. 

Manitoba  Fires  Prevention  Act  and  Factories 
Act 

New  regulations  gazetted  January  18  govern- 
ing the  sale  and  delivery  of  fuel  oil  and  the 
installing  and  servicing  of  oil-burning  equip- 
ment consolidate  earlier  regulations  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1945,  and  amendments  made  on  March 
23,  1946.  The  Manitoba  Factories  Act 
empowers  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil to  make  regulations  governing  businesses 
or  trades  in  which  there  is  danger  of  fire  or 
explosion  including  the  preparation,  storage, 
sale,  carriage  and  disposal  of  petroleum 
products.  The  regulations  forbid  any  person 
without  a  licence  to  sell  or  deliver  fuel  oil. 
No  person  may  install .  or  service  oil-burning 
equipment  unless  he  has  first  passed  the 
prescribed  examination  and  obtained  a  licence. 
No  licence  fee  is  required  for  the  examination 
and  first  licence  issued  to  a  discharged  veteran. 

Ontario  Liquor  Licence  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act, 
1946,  gazetted  December  21,  forbid  any  person 
under  21  to  be  employed  in  the  serving  of 
liquor  in  any  licensed  premises.  In  those 
premises  to  which  only  men  are  admitted,  all 
employees  must  be  men,  and,  unless  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  otherwise  directs,  in 
premises  to  which  women  only  are  admitted, 
only  women  may  be  employed. 

Ontario    Unemployment  Relief  Act 

The  maximum  amounts  payable  in  respect 
of  clothing  and  shelter  by  a  municipality  as 
unemployment  relief  were  raised  by  an 
amendment  to  the  regulations  under  the  above 
Act  which  was  approved  on  December  12  and 
gazetted  December  28. 

Clothing  relief  has  been  increased  from  65 
cents  to  $1  per  person  per  month.  For  a  single 
person,  shelter  allowance  is  now  $6  per  month 


instead  of  $1  per  week,  and  where  a  single 
person  rents  and  lives  in  furnished,  heated 
quarters  the  allowance  may  be  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  $10  per  month,  instead  of  $8  as 
previously. 

For  other  persons,  shelter  allowances  must 
not  exceed  the  actual  monthly  rental  or  an 
amount  set  as  rent  for  each  room  occupied 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  municipality, 
whichever  amount  is  less.  Where  the  popula- 
tion exceeds  500,000,  this  latter  amount  is  $10 
a  month  for  the  first  rented  room  in  a  dwell- 
ing and  $2  for  each  additional  room;  in  places 
between  5,000  and  500,000,  $8  a  month  for  the 
first  room  and  $2  for  each  additional  room; 
and  in  any  other  part  of  Ontario  $2  a  month 
per  room  of  the  premises  rented.  Water  and 
light  costs,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  $1.08  a 
month,  may  be  added  to  the  allowance,  as 
previously.  If  such  a  person  resides  in  his 
own  home,  he  may  receive  a  monthly  allow- 
ance for  taxes  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  twice 
the  amount  of  his  annual  tax  bill,  as  well1  as 
water  and  light  allowances,  as  above.  In  cases 
of  emergency,  additional  shelter  allowance  may 
be  made  but  the  total  shelter  account  for  the 
municipality  must  not  exceed  110  per  cent  of 
the  total  shelter  allowance  paid,  as  outlined 
above.  In  no  case  may  the  shelter  allowance 
exceed  $30  a  month  in  a  city  of  more  than 
500,000  and  $24  elsewhere  in  Ontario. 

A  new  section  makes  provision  for  an  allow- 
ance up  to  $40  a  month  to  a  person  requiring 
special  home  care  because  of  a  physical  or 
mental  defect  as  certified  by  a  qualified 
physician.  The  allowance  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  municipal  relief  administrator 
and  a  person  is  not  eligible  for  it  if  more  than 
four  roomers  or  boarders  are  maintained  in  the 
home  which  he  occupies. 

Quebec  Minimum   Wage  Act 

Order  19  (L.G.  1938,  p.  1352)  governing 
establishments  making  full-fashioned  hosiery 
has  been  amended  by  Order  in  Council  of 
January  22,  gazetted  and  effective  February  1, 
to  strike  out  the  provision  requiring  each 
employer  to  allow  seven  days'  holidays  each 
year  (not  including  Sundays),  as  conflicting 
with  the  general  holidays  Order  of  September 
14,  1946,  which  requires  a  worker  to  be  given 
a  week's *  holiday  after  a  year's  employment 
or  a  half-day  for  each  calendar  month  of 
employment,  if  less  than  a  year.  (L.G.  1946, 
p.   1105  and   1464.) 

Saskatchewan   Apprenticeship  Act 

An  outline  of  courses  of  training  for 
apprentices,  setting  out  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  in  each  year  of  apprenticeship,  in  the 
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motor-vehicle  repair,  auto-body  repair,  car- 
pentry, bricklaying,  plastering  and  masonry, 
painting  and  decorating,  sheet-metal,  plumb- 
ing and  steamfitting  and  electrical  trades  was 
issued  in  an  Order  in  Council  made  under 
the  Act  on  December  31,  1946,  and  gazetted 
January  11.  The  educational  classes  to  be 
attended  by  apprentices  in  each  trade  are  to 
cover  a  period  of  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  as 
may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time. 

Saskatchewan   Electrical  Inspection   and 
Licensing  Act 

Licence  fees  for  journeymen  and  electricians 
were  raised  from  $1  to  $2  per  annum  and  for 
contractors  from  $5  to  $20  by  amended  regu- 
lations under  this  Act  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  on  November  29,  gazetted  December 
21.  Contractor's  limited  licences  issued  for 
specified  periods  in  areas  not' within  the  limits 
of  any  city  or  of  any  town  or  village  in  which 
there  is  a  resident  holder  of  a  contractor's 
licence  are  now  to  be  $10  instead  of  $1. 

Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act 

From  January  1,  1947,  certain  hospital 
services  are  provided  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization  Act,  1946,  for  all  residents  who 
have  resided  in  the  Province  for  six  months. 
Regulations  gazetted  August  31,  October  15, 
November  30,  December  21,  1946,  and  January 
4  and  11,  1947,  lay  down  the  conditions  under 
which  eligibility  for  benefits  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Fees  are  $5  for  each  beneficiary  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30  for  any  one  family. 

•For  1947,  payment  of  $15  or  less  was 
required  between  October  1  and  December  31, 
1946;  of  payments  over  $15,  the  remainder 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  by  instalments  must 
be  paid  before  June  1,  1947.  On  and  after 
February  1,  1947,  a  person  who  fails  to  pay  or 
on  whose  behalf  the  tax  is  not  paid  is  not 
entitled  to  benefits  until  one  month  after 
payment. 

Benefits  are  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
tax  year,  that  is,  from  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  They  include  public  ward  accommo- 
dation, operating  and  case-room  facilities, 
surgical  dressings,  drugs,  radiographic  and 
laboratory  facilities,  X-ray  and  radium  ther- 
apy, anaesthetic  agents  and  other  hospital 
services. 

Exempt  from  taxation  under  the  Act  are: 
(1)  old  age  and  blind  pensioners,  their  hus- 
bands or  wives  and  dependent  children  or 
grandchildren  under  16  (the  husband  of  a 
blind  pensioner  is  exempt  only  if  he  is  70 
years  of  age  or  more);    (2)   recipients  of  old 


age  pensions  from  other  provinces  who  have 
resided  in  Saskatchewan  for  at  least  12  months ; 

(3)  mothers  entitled  to  allowances  under  the 
Child  Welfare  Act  and  their  dependent  child- 
ren under  16,  or  over  16  and  permanently 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated;  (4) 
fathers  of  children  on  whose  behalf  a  social 
aid  allowance  is  being  paid  by  the  Saskat- 
chewan Government,  provided  such  fathers 
are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  and 
living  with  their  wives  and  children;  (5) 
children  who  are  wards  of  a  Children's  Aid 
Society  or  of  the  Province;  and  (6)  indigents 
whose  maintenance  is  provided  by  an  agency 
of  municipal  or  provincial  Government. 
Dependent  children  of  old  age  or  blind  pen- 
sioners or  of  mothers  receiving  allowances  are 
exempt  for  the  remainder  of  the  tax  year  in 
which  they  become  16.  The  spouse  of  an  old 
age  pensioner  who  dies  is  also  exempt  for  the 
remainder    of    the    tax    year. 

Not  entitled  to  benefits  are:  (1)  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  hospital  ser- 
vices from  the  Government  of  Canada;  (2) 
inmates  of  a  mental  hospital,  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium,  a  provincial  jail  or  a  federal  peni- 
tentiary during  the  time  they  remain  in  such 
institutions;  (3)  persons  hospitalized  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Blind 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Work- 
men's   Compensation    (Accident    Fund)    Act; 

(4)  recipients  of  War  Veterans'  Allowances 
under  the  War  Veterans'  Allowance  Act, 
except  where  hospitalization  may  be  required 
for  conditions  or  diseases  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  does  not  provide 
treatment.  The  hospital  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient  of  a  War  Veterans'  Allowance  is 
$2.50  a  year  and  the  maximum  amount  pay- 
able on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  dependants 
is  $27.50. 

Exempt  from  both  taxation  and  benefits  are : 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  one 
year  after  discharge;  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  members  of  the  R.C.M.P.  Such  per- 
sons, however,  are  liable  for  payment  of  any 
tax  on  behalf  of  their  dependants,  but  the 
maximum  payment  for  a  family  of  six  is  set 
at  $25,  instead  of  $30  as  provided  in  the  Act. 
Similarly  exempt  are  treaty  Indians  residing 
on  an  Indian  reservation;  inmates  of  mental 
hospitals,  sanatoria,  provincial  .  jails  or  the 
federal  penitentiary;  persons  permanently 
residing  in  certain  local  improvement  districts; 
residents  of  the  village  of  Goldfields;  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  receiv- 
ing training  under  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  at  vocational  training  schools  (maxi- 
mum payment  for  their  dependants  is  $25), 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  or  at  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  Province;  per- 
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sons  receiving  domiciliary  care  from  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  continuously 
during  the  tax  year;  persons  receiving  voca- 
tional training  and  eligible  for  hospital  ser- 
vices from  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (the  tax  for  such  persons  is  $2.50  for 
themselves,  and  $5  for  their  wives  and  depen- 
dent children  up  to  a  total  family  maximum 
of  $27.50) ;  persons  residing  at  Moose  Jaw 
Relocation  Centre  and  entitled  to  receive  hos- 
pital services  from  the  Dominion  Department 


of  Labour;  and  all  persons  to  the  extent  that 
they  afe  receiving  general  hospital  services 
from  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  payment  for 
hospital  services  outside  Saskatchewan  for 
beneficiaries,  up  to  an  average  maximum  of 
$4  a  day  for  not  more  than  60  days  but  no 
payment  may  be  made  for  a  patient  in  a 
mental  hospital,  sanatorium,  or  hospital  pro- 
viding treatment  for  arthritic  and  rheumatic 
conditions. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 


British     Columbia     Court     Awards     Damages 

Against  Boilermakers'  Union  for  Violating 

Member's  Right  to  Have  Application 

for  Reinstatement  in  Union 

Considered 

Mr.  Justice  Coady  in  the  British  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  on  May  1,  1946,  awarded 
nominal  damages  of  $50  to  a  North  Vancouver 
welder  who,  while  receiving  compensation  for 
an  industrial  injury,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Boilermakers'  and  Iron  Shipbuilders'  Union, 
Local  No.  1,  and  whose  application  for  rein- 
statement in  the  union  had  later  been  refused. 

In  June,  1943,  the  plaintiff  was  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  in  the  shipyards, 
and  about  September  30,  when  he  was  satis- 
fied that  he  would  not  again  be  able  to  return 
to  work,  he  obtained  a  withdrawal  card  from 
the  union.  About  February  1,  1945,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  medical  referee  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  since  after 
that  date  he  would  receive  only  partial  com- 
pensation, he  went  to  the  ship3rards  and  ar- 
ranged for  his  return  to  work  as  a  welder.  On 
applying  for  reinstatement  in  the  union,  he 
was  refused,  allegedly  because  the  union  books 
had  been  closed  in  view  of  contemplated  lay- 
offs in  the  yards.  This  action,  the  defendants 
stated,  was  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  union  on  January 
22,  1945,  and  applied  to  former  members  who 
held  withdrawal  cards  as  well  as  to  new 
applicants. 

On  February  7  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  wrote 
the  union  asking  for  a  membership  card  and 
enclosing  the  plaintiff's  withdrawal  card  and  a 
cheque  for  $1.50  representing  one  month's  dues, 
as  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  Ship- 
yard General  Workers'  Federation  of  British 
Columbia  under  which  the  defendant  union 
operates.  These  were  returned  with  the  same 
explanation  in  writing.  On  March  30,  the 
plaintiff's  solicitor  was  notified  that  the  con- 
ditions which  had  prevailed  previously  when 
the  applications  were  refused  no  'longer  pre- 
vailed and  that  the  plaintiff  could  apply  for 


reinstatement.  Though  the  evidence  on  this 
point  was  not  clear  the  plaintiff  apparently  did 
re-apply  and  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
he  should  have  paid  all  his  back  dues. 

The  Court  could  not  accept  as  the  true 
reason  for  their  refusal  the  defendants'  state- 
ment that  they  were  acting  solely  under  the 
resolution  of  the  general  meeting.  If  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  issue  a  memoran- 
dum of  specific  instructions  to  the  clerk  in  the 
union  office  with  regard  to  this  particular 
applicant.  This  memorandum  the  plaintiff  had 
taken  away  with  him. 

His  Lordship  considered  it  significant  that 
the  memorandum  was  given  to  the  clerk  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  very  day  that  the  plaintiff 
arranged  for  his  re-empiloyment,  thus  indicat- 
ing the  union  officials'  disapproval  of  the 
plaintiff's  conduct  in  going  to  the  yards,  when 
the  union  had  a  "closed  shop"  agreement  with 
the  yard  and  any  arrangements  should  have 
been  made  through  their  representative.  Fur- 
ther, on  Februaiy  5  the  union  had  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  plaintiff  be  denied  member- 
ship. 

The  C  art  considered  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  entitled  to  a  declaration  that  he  was 
entitled  to  membership,  which  was  his  first 
claim.  He  was,  however,  entitled  to  succeed 
on  his  amended  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  declaration  that  his  application  should  be 
submitted  either  to  the  executive  or  to  the 
membership  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  saw 
fit.  The  Court  was  not  convinced  that  he 
had  suffered  any  loss  by  reason  of  the  union's 
refusal  to  accept  and  submit  his  application 
for  consideration  by  the  executive  or  member- 
ship. The  plaintiff's  only  damages,  therefore, 
were  for  a  violation  of  his  legal  right  to  have 
his  application  considered  by  the  executive  or 
the  membership,  a  right  which  had  been  denied 
him.  Each  party  was  ordered  to  pay  his  own 
costs.  Guelph  v.  White  and  Carron  on  behalf 
of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  Shipbuilders* 
Union,  Local  No.  1,  B.C.  Supreme  Court, 
May  1,  1946. 
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Saskatchewan  Labour  Board  Has  No  Status  to 
Appeal  Question  of  Jurisdiction — Unregis- 
tered Union  Lacks  Capacity  to  Appear 
in  Court 

The  Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  on 
November  23  dismissed  an  appeal  by  the  Clay 
Products  Workers'  Union  from  an  order  of 
Mr.  Justice  Anderson  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  October  5  refusing  to  grant  an 
extension  of  time  to  enable  the  union  to  appeal 
from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Anderson 
which  was  given  on  July  16. 

The  case  arose  from  an  application  by  the 
union  under  the  Saskatchewan  Trade  Unions 
Act,  1944,  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  of 
Saskatchewan  to  determine  the  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  of  the  union  in  relation  to  the 
Dominion  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Products 
Limited.  The  company's  contention  that  the 
nature  of  its  business  brought  the  dispute 
within  the  Dominion  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations (P.C.  1C03)  and  not  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Trade  Unions  Act  gave  rise  to 
questions  concerning  the  legal  status  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Labour  Relations  Board  and  of 
the  applicant  union. 

Early  in  1945,  negotiations  between  the 
company  and  the  union  for  changes  in  their 
agreement  governing  working  conditions 
reached  an  impasse  and  there  was  a  strike. 
Later,  the  union  applied  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Labour  Relations  Board  for  a  determination 
under  the  provincial  statute  that  the  union 
represented  a  majority  of  the  employees  and 
that  the  company  must  negotiate  with  it. 
The  company  stated  that  it  recognized  the 
union  as  bargaining  agent  but  that  it  took 
the  position  that  the  Saskatchewan  Board  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  that  its  business 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  Dominion 
Regulations. 

The  Dominion  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  are  stated  to  apply  to  "a  work  or 
undertaking  engaged  in  mining  or  smelting 
operations."  The  Saskatchewan  Trade  Unions 
Act  excludes  any  employer  whose  business  is 
within  the  Dominion  Regulations.  After  hear- 
ing argument,  the  provincial  Labour  Relations 
Board  decided  on  April  15,  1946,  that  the 
employees  were  not  engaged  in  mining  or 
smelting  operations  within  the  meaning  of 
Schedule  A  of  P.C.  1003  and  that  the  Board 
therefore  had  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order 
applied  for. 

The  company  then  moved  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  an  order  quashing  or  setting- 
aside  with  costs  the  Board's  order  without  the 
actuaL  issue  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  and  without 
providing  security  for  costs.  On  July  16,  Mr. 
Justice  Anderson  gave  judgment  to  that  effect, 
holding    that    the    company    was    engaged   in 


"mining,"  that  although  the  employees  con^- 
cerned  were  not  actually  engaged  in  digging, 
that  is  mining,  clay,  this  work  being  done  by 
the  employees  of  a  contractor  to  whom  Domin- 
ion Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Limited  let 
a  contract  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  company 
was  the  "effective  cause"  of  the  mining  and  it 
was  immaterial  whether  the  applicant  com- 
pany's employees  or  a  contractor's  workmen, 
did  the  mining.  Moreover,  "mine"  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Mineral  Resources  Act  includes- 
work  which  was  actually  done  by  the 
employees  concerned: 

any   mode   or   method   of   working   where .... 

clay. . .  .may  be   removed  washed, 

sifted,  roasted,  smelted  refined,  crushed  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  any  mineral .... 

As  regards  the  stipulation  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Trade  Unions  Act  that  there  shall 
be  no  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  that  its  orders  shall  not 
be  reviewable  by  certiorari,  Mr.  Justice  Ander- 
son held  that  the  Courts  must  exercise  power 
to  issue  the  writ  where  an  order  has  been  made 
without  jurisdiction. 

An  appeal  by  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
from  this  judgment  was  dismissed  by  the  Sas- 
katchewan Court  of  Appeal  on  October  4,  1946, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Board  in  making  the 
order  was  acting  as  a  judicial  body,  that  it 
made  a  decision  by  which  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  was  aggrieved,  but  that  the  Board 
itself  was  not  aggrieved,  that  it  had  itself  no 
interest  in  the  appeal.  No  order  was  made  as 
to  costs.  Dominion  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Pro- 
ducts Limited  v.  Labour  Relations  Board  of 
Saskatchewan  (1946)  3  Western  Weekly 
Reports  200,  459. 

On  October  5  Mr.  Justice  Anderson  heard 
an  application  from  the  Clay  Products  Work- 
ers' Union  for  an  order  extending  the  time  in 
which  it  couLd  appeal  against  his  judgment  of 
July  16  holding  that  the  Saskatchewan  Trade 
Unions  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  employees  in 
question  and  quashing  the  order  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Labour  Relations  Board.  This 
application  was  made  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  had  given  its  decision  that  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  had  no  status  to  appeal 
against  the  order  denying  its  jurisdiction. 

The  rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  require 
that  notice  of  appeal  should  have  been  served 
within  15  days  from  the  date  of  the  order  or 
fixing  it  definitely  by  July  31.  No  such  notice 
was  served  or  filed  by  the  union.  The  notice 
of  motion  for  an  extension  of  time  was  made 
later.  This  motion  was  dismissed  with  costs 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
the  various  cases  cited  required  that  where  an 
extension   of  time  was  requested  it   could   be 
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granted  only  where  it  was  shown  that  there 
had  been  a  bona  fide  intention  to  appeal  while 
the  right  of  appeal  still  existed  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  such  intention  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Anderson  found  it  unnecessary 
to  deal  with  the  second  argument  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  union  had  no  legal  status  and 
could  not  therefore  appeal  to  the  Court. 

Against  this  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Anderson 
refusing  an  extension  of  time,  the  union 
appealed  but  on  November  23,  the  Sas- 
katchewan Court  of  Appeal  rejected  their 
appeal.  The  grounds  stated  in  the  notice  of 
appeal  included  that  the  Judge  below 

erred  in  awarding  costs  against  the  union 
which  is  neither  a  legal  person  nor  a  body- 
corporate  or  politic,  nor  any  other  entity 
known  at  law.  The  notice  of  appeal  then 
contains   the   following: 

"And  take  further  notice  that,  notwith- 
standing the  filing  of  this  notice  or  of  any 
other  or  further  pleadings,  documents  or 
things  whatsoever,  or  the  entry  of  any 
appearance  or  the  payment  of  any  filing  or 
clerical  fees  of  whatsoever  nature,  purported 
to  be  made,  done  or  paid  by  or  on  its 
behalf,  the  Appellant  hereby  preserves  all 
of  its  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
arising  out  of  and  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  neither  a  legal  person,  a  body  or  quasi- 
body  corporate  or  politic,  nor  any  other 
entity    known    at    law." 

Thus  the  appellant  union,  notwithstanding 
its  notice  of  appeal,  sought  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  immunities  arising  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  legal  entity.  Particular  refer- 
ence was  made  to  sec.  21  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Trade  Unions  Act,  1944,  which  stipulates  that 
a  trade  union  shall  not  be  made  a  party  top 
any  action  unless  it  could  be  made  a  party 
irrespective  of  the  Act.  In  spite  of  the  obvious 
inconsistency  of  the  union,  the  Court  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  status  of  the  union  and 
cited  several  authorities.  In  conclusion,  Chief 
Justice  Martin  stated: 

From  the  authorities  cited  it  is  clear  that 
■a  trade  union  cannot  sue  in  its  own  name  nor 
can  it  be  so  sued.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  can 
sue  in  a  representative  action  and  may  be 
sued  in  such  an  action  if  the  parties  selected 
as  defendants  are  persons  who  from  their  posi- 
tions may  be  taken  to  fairly  represent  the 
union. 

Clay  Products  Workers'  Union  v.  Dominion 
Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Products  Limited  (1946) 
3  W.W.R.  798. 

House  of  Lords  Holds  Regular  Employer 

Liable  for  Negligence  of  Workman 

Temporarily   Hired  to   Another 

On  July  26,  1946,  the  House  of  Lords  upheld 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  dis- 
missing an  appeal  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  against  the  award  of  damages 
to   a   man   engaged   in   checking  goods  being 


loaded  into  a  ship  for  injuries  sustained 
through  a  crane  driver's  negligence. 

The  loading  was  undertaken  by  a  firm  of 
stevedores  who  hired  the  crane  and  its  driver 
from  the  Harbour  Board.  The  appellant  Board 
contended  that  the  stevedoring  firm  was  liable 
for  the  workman's  negligence.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  on  February  9,  1945,  dismissed  the 
Board's  appeal  (L.G.  1945,  p.  1014.) 

The  House  of  Lords  agreed  with  the  Appeal 
Court  that  the  issue  was  determined  by  apply- 
ing the  following  test:  in  doing  the  negligent 
act  was  the  workman  exercising  the  discretion 
given  him  by  his  general  employer,  the  Board, 
or  was  he  obeying  a  specific  order  of  the  party 
for  whom,  on  his  employer's  direction,  he  was 
using  the  vehicle?  The  question  of  liability 
depended  on  whether  or  not  the  hirer  had 
authoritjr  to  give  directions  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  stevedores 
could  order  the  crane  driver  where  to  go  and 
what  to  carry  but  had  no  authority  to  direct 
how  he  should  work  the  crane.  Having  failed 
to  prove  the  necessary  amount  of  control  in 
the  stevedores,  the  Board  was  declared  liable 
for  the  negligence  which  caused  the  accident 
and  the  appeal  was  dismissed.  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  v.  Coggins  and  Griffiths 
(Liverpool)  Ltd.  and  McFarland,  House  of 
Lords,  July  26,  1946. 

U.S.   Circuit   Court  Holds    Worker's  Dismissal 

for  "Dual  Unionism"  under  Closed  Shop 

Agreement  Unfair  Labour  Practice 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  San  Francisco  on  November  22,  1946,  up- 
held the  National  Labour  Relations  Board's 
ruling  that  an  employer  under  a  closed-shop 
agreement  is  compelled  by  law  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  a  union's  demand  for  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employee  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  union  membership  because  he  assisted 
a  rival  union  in  a  collective  bargaining  elec- 
tion. 

The  Portland  Lumber  Mills  in  Portland. 
Oregon,  had  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  a 
Local  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers 
Union,  (A.F.L.),  which  contained  a  clause 
providing  for  its  annual  renewal  unless  one 
of  the  parties  gave  written  notice  30  days 
before  May  3  of  each  year  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  or  modify  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  was  renewed  on  May  3,  1944.  On 
April  1,  however,  the  International  Wood- 
workers Association  (CIO)  had  petitioned  for 
an  investigation  and  certification  of  represent- 
atives. The  Board  found  that  the  provision 
for  automatic  renewal  of  the  agreement  did 
not  preclude  an  investigation  and  certifica- 
tion of  new  representatives  and  a  subsequent 
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election,  in  view  of  the  timely  filing,  of  the 
petition.  The  Board  conducted  an  election  on 
June  23  and  the  CIO  union  was  defeated. 

During  the  election  a  member  of  the  AFL 
union,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany since  1939,  acted  as  an  observer  for  the 
CIO  union.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  charged 
with  violating  his  obligation  as  member  of 
Local  2880.  His  membership  was  declared 
forfeited  and  his  dismissal  from  the  job  was 
demanded.  The  Company  complied  under 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  in  part  pro- 
vided: 

The  union  being  the  sole  judge  of  its  mem- 
bership, shall  have  the  right  to  give  written 
notice  to  the  Company  that  a  named  employee 
or  employees  have  not  complied  with  mem- 
bership according  to  its  rules,  and  the  Com- 
pany, thereupon,  shall  within  fifteen  (15) 
days  discharge  such  employee. 

There  was  no  reason  for  discharging  the  em- 
ployee other  than  the  demand  of  Local  2880. 

The  National  Labour  Relations  Board  di- 
rected the  Company  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  "engaging  in  any  like  or  related  acts," 
and  ordered  the  employee  reinstated.  The 
AFL  union  petitioned  for  a  review  of  the  case 
by  the  Court  and  a  decree  setting  aside  the 
Board  order.  The  Board  entered  a  counter 
petition  for  enforcement  of  its  order. 

The  Court  agreed  with  the  Board  that  the 
Company  was  fully  advised  of  the  union's 
reason  for  demanding  the  employee's  dis- 
charge. The  Board's  interpretation  of  the 
provision  of  the  National  Labour  Relations 
Act  conferring  on  all  employees  the  right  "to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing"  as  not  warranting  a  dis- 
missal for  activities  at  an  election,  was  "ob- 
viously rational."  The  Court  declared  further 
that  it  was  "the  only  interpretation  to  be 
given,"  and  agreed  that  the  Board's  conclusion 
was  supported  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Wallace  Corporation 
v.  National  Labour  Relations  Board: 

We  do  not  construe  the  provision  author- 
izing a  closed  shop  contract  as  indicating  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  authorize 


a  majority  of  workers  and  a  company,  as  in 
the  instant  case,  to  penalize  minority  groups 
of  workers  by  depriving  them  of  that  full 
freedom  of  association  and  self-organization 
which  it  was  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Act  to 
protect  for  all  workers. 

In  bringing  down  its  decision  the  Circuit  Court 
declared: 

We  construe  the  discharge  provision  of  the 
mstant  closed  shop  contract  as  not  intended 
to  include  an  obligation  on  the  employer  to 
discharge  an  employee  for  the  exercise  of 
the  latter's  right  to  seek  at  an  election  for 
his  bargaining  agent  a  labour  organization 
other  than  the  one  having  an  existent  closed 
shop  contract.  If  the  union  is  so  organized 
that  exercising  such  right  at  the  election 
prevents  an  employee,  otherwise  complying 
with  the  union's  membership  requirements, 
from  remaining  in  the  membership — that  is  if 
the  union  is. organized  so  to  compel  the  closed 
shop  employer  to  commit  an  unfair  labour 
practice — such  a  union  is  ineligible  to  become 
a  party  to  a  closed  shop  contract  under  the 
provisions  of   Sub-section  8    (3). 

It  was  pointed  out  that  if  workers  are  not 
free  to  exercise  their  right  to  choose  a  new 
bargaining  agent  and  if  the  contracting  union 
were  given  the  power  to  have  all  opponents 
discharged,  such  action  could  result  in  dis- 
charge of  nearly  half  the  employees,  thereby 
halving  output  and  crippling  the  business,  as 
well  as  running  counter  to  the  intention  of  the 
closed  shop  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Elections  are  warmly  contested  under  our 
democratic  system.  During  a  reasonable 
period  before  election  there  should  be  the 
freest  of  open  advocacy  of  the  divergent 
views  of   the  voters. 

The  Board's  decision  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  benefits  Congress  conceived  in  en- 
acting the  closed  shop  proviso.  The  Board's 
interpretation,  in  addition  to  confirming  the 
democratic  process  in  bargaining  agency  elec- 
tions, prevents  the  use  of  the  proviso  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  union's  con- 
trol of  the  employees  once  it  enters  into  a 
closed  shop  contract  with  their  employer. 
Local  No.  2880,  Lumber  and  Saivmill  Workers 
Union  v.  National  Labour  Relations  Board; 
National  Labour  Relations  Board  v.  Portland, 
Lumber  Mills  19  Labour  Relations  Reporter 
2098. 


Conference  on  Labour  Legislation  in  United  States 


HP  HE  Thirteenth  National  Conference  on 
-*•  Labour  Legislation  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington. December  2-4  on  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Labour  was 
attended  by  State  Labour  Commissioners  and 
trade  union  representatives  from  43  States. 

The  Conference  adopted  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  employment  of.  young  persons, 
labour  relations  and  other  matters.  Commit- 
tee  reports   on   unemployment   compensation, 


the  employment  service,  safety  and  health, 
workmen's  compensation,  labour  education, 
wages  and  hours,  and  migratory  labour  were 
approved. 

As  regards  young  persons,  a  resolution 
reaffirming  recommendations  of  previous  years, 
urged  legislative  action  to  attain  a  basic 
16-year  minimum  age  for  employment  in  each 
State,  and,  for  minors  under  18,  limitation  of 
hours   of   labour,    prohibition    of   night   work, 
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and  protection  from  hazardous  occupations; 
and  through  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act  to  extend  the  minimum  age  of 
16  fixed  by  the  Act  to  all  establishments 
engaged  in  or  producing  goods  for  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Act  is  now 
limited  to  establishments  producing  and  ship- 
ping goods  which  move  in  interstate  commerce 
within  30  days. 

With  respect  to  labour  relations,  the  Confer- 
ence went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  any 
federal  or  State  legislation  seeking  to  under- 
mine labour  unions  or  to  deprive  workers  of 
their  right  to  organize  or  engage  in  concerted 
activities.  It  urged  that  national  efforts  to 
establish  peaceful  labour-management  rela- 
tions be  limited  to  voluntary  mediation  and 
conciliation,  and  that  the  federal  Government 
should  avoid  any  attempt  to  revive  the 
National  War  Labour  Board  through  any 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  labour 
courts.  Congress  was  requested  to  make 
sufficient  funds  available  to  permit  the 
National  Labour  Relations  Board  to  administer 
properly  the  National  Labour  Relations  Act 
and  to  keep  their  increased  work  up-to-date. 

The  amended  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization  was  endorsed 
and,  in  order  to  effect  fuller  State  participation 
in  the  I.L.O.,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labour  was  urged  to  bring  together  a 
representative  group  of  employers  and  workers 
with  a  committee  of  State  Labour  Commis- 
sioners to  promote  action  leading  to  ratifica- 
tion of  International  Labour  Conventions. 

Both  federal  and  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  should  be  extended,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference,  to  cover  employers 
of  one  or  more  workers,  all  wage-earners  now 
excluded,  and  employees  of  municipal,  county. 
State  or  federal  Governments,  with  the  excep- 
tion in  all  cases  of  workers  covered  by  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Maximum  benefits  for  eligible  unemployed 
workers  were  advocated  of  at  least  $25  for  a 
duration  of  26  weeks,  with  additional  adequate 
allowances  for  dependents.  State  laws  should 
be  amended  to  define  ''suitable  work"  so  as  to 
take  into  account  the  claimant's  prior  earnings, 
training  and  experience,  length  of  unemploy- 
ment, prospects  of  obtaining  work  in  his 
customary  occupation  and  the  distance  of  the 
available  work  from  his  residence.  Since  the 
merit-rating  provisions  in  State  laws  have 
tended  to  disqualification,  it  was  recommended 
that  they  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  safety  and  health,  it  was 
considered  that  few  States  have  an  adequate 
staff  and  facilities  to  give  effective  leadership 
in  developing  accident-prevention  work.  More 
adequate      appropriations,      supplemented      if 


necessary  by  federal  aid,  and  extension  of  the 
safety  education  services  rendered  by  the 
federal  Division  of  Labour  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  were  urged.  Also 
recommended  were  uniform  safety  codes  for 
the  construction  industry  and  for  maritime 
workers,  improved  standards  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  which  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conference,  be  the  responsiblity 
of  State  Labour  Departments,  and  State  co- 
operation in  the  plans  of  the  International 
Association  of  Government  Labour  Officials  to 
promote  effective  and  uniform  guarding  of 
machinery  in  factories  and  to  eliminate  con- 
flict in  the  provisions  of  various  State  codes. 

With  respect  to  workmen's  compensation 
specific  recommendations  included:  coverage 
of  all  workers  except  railway  workers  covered 
by  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act; 
weekly  benefits  equal  to  §  of  regular  wages; 
removal  of  limitations  on  payment  in  cases  of 
permanent  total  disability  (so  that  payments 
may  be  made  for  life)  and  in  fatal  cases;  death 
benefits  to  the  widow  during  widowhood  and 
to  dependent  children  up  to  18;  unlimited 
medical  benefits;  provision  of  second-injury 
funds  in  the  14  States  not  having  such  legis- 
lation; and  double  compensation  payable  by 
the  employer  for  injury  to  illegally-employed 
minors.  It  was  suggested  that  workmen's 
compensation  and  rehabilitation  activities 
should  be  correlated. 

Recommendations  relating  to  wages  and 
hours  included  an  increase  in  the  federal 
minimum  wage  rates  for  workers  employed  in 
interstate  industries  to  75  cents  an  hour  and 
action  in  States  with  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  existing  rates,  to  improve 
working  conditions  and  to  establish  rates  for 
industries  not  yet  covered.  Improvements 
should  include  setting  a  statutory  rate  with 
punitive  overtime  payment,  based  on  regular 
rates  of  pay,  after  40  hours  per  week,  and 
extension  of  minimum  wage  laws  to  men. 

Minimum  wage  laws  should  be  enacted  in 
States  without  such  legislation  to  apply  to  men 
as  well  as  women  and  to  include  agricultural 
and  domestic  workers.  Such  laws  should  estab- 
lish statutory  rates  applicable  immediately, 
provide  for  wage-boards  to  regulate  working 
conditions,  provide  for  overtime  based  on  the 
worker's  regular  rate  of  pay  and  in  the  fixing 
of  minimum  wages  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  or  sex. 

Industrial  home  work  should  be  abolished 
either  by  legislation  or  by  authority  in  a 
minimum  wage  bill  to  the  commissioner  to 
prohibit    home    work    by    regulation. 

As  to  equal  pay,  the  Conference  recom- 
mended   the    extension    of    the    principle    as 
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rapidly  as  possible  through  collective  bargain- 
ing and  industrial  practice,  and,  to  strengthen 
collective  bargaining,  both  federal  and  State 
legislation  providing  for  equal  pay  for  jobs  of 
comparable  skill. 

With  respect  to  hours,  the  Conference  con- 
tinues to  support  a  legal  limit  for  women  of 
eight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  and  for  all 
workers  a  weekly  rest-day.  For  minors  under 
18  there  should  be  a  maximum  8-hour  day, 
and  a  40-hour,  6-day  week,  provision  for 
lunch  periods,  and  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  at  least  9  consecutive  hours  (10  p.m.- 
7  a.m.)  for  those  16  and  17,  and  for  at  least 
12  consecutive  hours  (7  p.m.-7  a.m.)  for  those 
under  16.  Night  work  for  both  men  and  women 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  where 
it  is  essential  provision  should  be  made  for 
shift  differentials  in  pay  and  more  desirable 
working  conditions,  including  adequate  trans- 
port facilities. 


Suggestions  for  improving  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  migratory  workers  include: 
licensing  of  labour  camps;  registration  of  em- 
ployers with  State  Labour  Departments  before 
they  recruit  workers  from  outside  the  State; 
licensing  of  private  employment  agencies  and 
labour  contractors;  State  codes  establishing 
standards  for  camp  sites,  construction,  sani- 
tary facilities,  safety  and  maintenance;  pro- 
tection of  migratory  workers  by  minimum 
wage,  wage  payment  and  wage  collection  laws; 
extension  of  the  wage-and-hour  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act,  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  to  cover  agriculture;  extension 
of  school  attendance  and  child  labour  laws  to 
cover  children  employed  in  agriculture  both 
during  and  outside  school  hours;  surveys  of 
working  conditions  in  migratory  labour  camps ; 
and  State  and  local  conferences  on  migratory 
labour  problems. 


Vocational  Training 


Trends  in  Training  of  Veterans  During  1946 


A  MEMORANDUM  covering  the  work 
•*■*•  of  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Branch  for  1946  was  issued  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Thompson,  Director  of  Vocational  Training, 
early  in  January.  It  was  designed  primarily 
to  provide  Regional  Directors,  and  other 
vocational  training  officials,  with  an  overall 
abstract  of  the  procedure  followed,  the  prob- 
lems encountered  and  the  objectives  reached 
in  each  of  the  provinces  during  1946. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  that  in 
all  the  provinces  considerable  difficulty  was 
met  with  early  in  the  year  in  obtaining  build- 
ings, equipment,  materials  and  instructional 
staffs  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  of 
service  personnel  then  applying  for  training. 
As  a  result,  training  facilities  in  CVT  schools, 
notably  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  British 
Columbia,  were  not  fully  established  as  early 
as  they  would  have  been  had  these  essentials 
been  readily  available. 

In  Quebec  many  veterans  were  trained  in 
regular  provincial  technical  and  arts  and  crafts 
schools.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  this  was 
the  suspension  of  training  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  other  provinces  relied  more 
fully  on  special  CVT  centres  which  operated 
practically  continuously. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  facilities  were 
provided  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
occupations.  Consequently,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  veterans  of  that  province  were 
trained  at  centres  in  other  provinces. 

It  is  stated  that  an  unduly  heavy  strain 
was  placed  on  training  facilities  for  certain 
specialized  occupations,  such  as  barbering, 
hairdressing,  watch  repair,  photography  and 
certain  other  trades  where  the  number  of 
applicants  appeared  to  be  substantially  in 
excess  of  reasonable  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  consequently,  large  waiting  lists  were 
in  evidence  throughout  the  year.  Due  credit 
is  given  the  Regional  Directors  and  their 
staffs  for  overcoming  many  handicaps  during 
the  period  of  heavy  demobilization.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  "the  peak  of  enrolments 
appears  to  have  been  passed,  and  from  now 
on  the  problem  will  be  one  of  contracting 
rather  than  expanding." 


Decline  in  Enrolments 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  sharp 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  new  enrolments 
during  the  year.  In  January,  1946,  a  total 
of  10,750  trainees  enrolled  in  all  tj^pes  of 
training;  in  March,  6,595;  in  June,  5,990;  in 
September.  5,610;  and  in  December,  2,491. 

The  number  completing  training  in  all  types 
of  training  in  December,  1945  was  944;  in 
March,  1946,  2,063;  in  June,  1946,  3.552;  in 
September,  1946,  4,441;  in  December,  3,563. 

It  is  stated  that  "the  great  majority  of 
those  on  the  waiting  lists  at  the  end  of 
December  were  confined  to  the  following 
occupations:  barbering,  380;  printing,  152; 
hotel  and  restaurant  trades,  125;  photog- 
raphy, 130;  motor  mechanics,  110;  watch  and 
jewellery  repairing,  315."  By  provinces,  the 
waiting  lists  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
given  as  follows:  Prince  Edward  Island,  24; 
Nova  Scotia,  180;  New  Brunswick,  135; 
Quebec,  97;  Ontario,  913;  Manitoba,  138; 
Saskatchewan,  46;  Alberta,  53;  British 
Columbia,  228. 

Pre-matriculation  Classes 

Reference  is  made  in  the  memorandum  to 
the  progressive  lowering  of  admission  standards 
for  pre-matriculation  classes  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1945,  and  throughout  1946. 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  with  a  view  to 
providing  for  instruction  in  both  junior  and 
honour  matriculation  in  many  provinces. 
Many  applicants  with  the  equivalent  of  grade 
9  or  10  high  school  were  admitted.  This 
involved  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
training.  Toward  the  end  of  1946,  honour 
matriculation  classes  were  provided  in  the 
CVT  schools  in  certain  provinces  that  require 
only  junior  matriculation  for  university 
entrance.  This  enabled  many  veterans  who 
had  completed  their  junior  matriculation  work 
too  late  in  the  year  to  register  at  a  university, 
to  continue  at  once  with  their  first-year 
university  work,  instead  of  having  to  wait 
until  the  following  October.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  all  pre-matriculation  classes  will 
(Conihmed   on   page   212) 
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TABLE  1.— REHABILITATION  TRAINING  OF  DISCHARGED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FORCES 
TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB  IN  INDUSTRY  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1946 


Numbers  in  Training 

Com- 
pletions 

With- 
drawals 

— 

From 

April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

At  First 
of  De- 
cember 

Enrolled 
in  De- 
cember 

At  End 
of  De- 
cember 

From 

April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

From 
April  1, 
1946  to 
Dec.  31, 

1946 

Dominion  Summary 

18,827 
363 

11,343 
182 

956 
21 

11,161 
182 

4,162 

77 

3,504 

104 

Total 

19,190 

11,525 

977 

11,343 

4,239 

3,608 

Prince  Edward  Island 

136 

1 

67 

3 

63 

43 

30 

1 

Total 

137 

67 

3 

63 

43 

31 

Nova  Scotia 

Men 

552 
5 

353 

2 

19 

273 
2 

158 
3 

121 

Total 

557 

355 

19 

275 

161 

121 

New  Brunswick 

408 
11 

231 
6 

18 

232 
6 

68 
3 

108 

2 

Total 

419 

237 

18 

238 

71 

110 

Quebec 

3,110 
51 

2,004 
33 

121 
3 

2,031 
32 

218 
1 

861 

18 

Total 

3,161 

2,037 

124 

2,063 

219 

879 

Ontario 

Mien 

9,193 
179 

6,195 
94 

667 
15 

6,220 
96 

1,617 
29 

1  356 

Women 

54 

Total 

9,372 

6,289 

682 

6,316 

1,646 

1,410 

Men 

1,863 
19 

854 
11 

26 

815 
11 

686 

8 

362 

Total 

1,883 

865 

26 

826 

694 

362 

Saskatchewan 
Men 

703 
16 

328 
9 

16 

308 
9 

214 
5 

181 

Women 

2 

Total 

719 

337 

16 

317 

219 

183 

Men 

1,384 
55 

692 
18 

46 
2 

662 
17 

447 
17 

275 

21 

Total 

1,439 

710 

48 

679 

464 

296 

British  Columbia 
Men 

1,478 
26 

619 
9 

40 
1 

557 
9 

711 
11 

210 
6 

Women 

Total 

1,504 

628 

41 

566 

722 

216 

210 
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TABLE  2.— REHABILITATION  TRAINING  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  AND  PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1946 


Numbers  in  Training 

Completions 

Withdrawals 

- 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

At  First 
of  De- 
cember 

Enrolled 
in  De- 
cember 

At  End 
of  De- 
cember 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 
Dec.  31, 

1946 

In 
Decem- 
ber 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 
Dec.  31. 

1946 

In 
Decem- 
ber 

Dominion  Summary 

1,364 

8 

19,791 

924 

941 

7 

6,318 

395 

69 

'"'262' 
23 

986 

6 

5,579 

369 

83 

3 

295 

2 

3,181 

166 

21 

1 

11,031 
389 

858 
35 

143 

14 

Total 

22,087 

7,661 

354 

6,940 

11,503 

896 

3,644 

179- 

Prince  Edward  Island 

6 

6 

6 

147 

8 

46 
4 

46 
4 

96 
3 

5 

1 

Total 

161 

56 

56 

99 

6 

Nova  Scotia 

22 

13 

11 

7 

4 

2 

I  Women 

504 

20 

280 
10 

267 
10 

184 
5 

9 

53 
5 

4 

Total 

546 

303 

288 

196 

9 

62 

6 

New  Brunswick 

47 

1 

572 

27 

40 

1 

183 

15 

7 

40 

7 

1 

70 

1 

7 

1 

4 
4 

151 
16 

351 
10 

27 
2 

9 

1 

Total 

647 

239 

15 

207 

361 

29 

79 

18 

Quebec 

132 

2 

1,804 

4 

94 

2 

748 

1 

10 

104 
2 

410 
2 

2 

26 

2 
1 

1,172 
1 

330 

222 

1 

10- 

Total , 

1,942 

845 

13 

518 

1,175 

330 

249 

10 

Ontario 

751 

3 

9,389 

353 

474 

3 

3,455 

166 

30 

493 

3,264 
166 

53 

3 

205 

8 

197 
12 

4,599 
132 

310 

7 

1,526 
55 

78 

5 

Total 

10,496 

4,098 

239 

3,926 

4,784 

320 

1,786 

91 

Manitoba 

68 

50 

6 

55 

2 

11 

1 

1,758 
160 

286 
34 

42 

4 

286 
34 

1,165 
82 

29 

307 
44 

13 

4 

Total 

1,986 

370 

52 

375 

1,249 

29 

362 

18. 

Saskatchewan 

145 

115 

7 

122 

12 

11 

1,885 
182 

416 

91 

4 
1 

365 
76 

1,132 
70 

40 
12 

388 
36 

15 

4 

Total 

2,212 

622 

12 

563 

1,214 

52 

435 

19 

Alberta 

118 

2 

2,217 

87 

92 

1 

459 

38 

4 

93 

1 

389 

30 

4 

21 

1 

438 

12 

3 

13 

1 

1,390 
45 

76 
9 

7 

Total 

2,424 

590 

18 

513 

1,439 

85 

472 

10 

British  Columbia 

Correspondence       /Men 

75 

57 

5 

62 

3 

10 

1,515 
83 

445 

36 

401 
31 

942 
41 

37 
5 

172 
11 

7 

Total 

1,673 

538 

5 

494 

986 

42 

193 

1 
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TABLE  3.— REHABILITATION  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1946 


- 

Numbers 

in  Training 

Com- 
pletions 

With- 
drawals 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

At  First 
of  De- 
cember 

Enrolled 
in  De- 
cember 

At  End 
of  De- 
cember 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

From 
April  1, 

1946  to 

Dec.  31, 

1946 

Dominion  Summary 

38,079 
5,678 

16,241 
2,872 

1,005 
155 

14,788 
2,662 

14,675 
1,801 

8,646 

1,221 

Total 

43,757 

19,113 

1,160 

17,450 

16,476 

9,867 

Prince  Edward  Island 

185 
25 

102 
21 

16 

105 
21 

55 
3 

25 

1 

Total 

210 

123 

16 

126 

58 

26 

Nova  Scotia 

1,977 
176 

1,154 
130 

19 
2 

1,052 

132 

656 
5 

269 

39 

Total 

2,153 

1,284 

21 

1,184 

661 

308 

New  Brunswick 

2,060 
253 

900 
176 

82 
8 

844 
156 

613 
39 

603 

58 

Total 

2,313 

1,076 

90 

1,000 

652 

661 

Quebec 

7,307 
798 

3,705 
391 

170 
27 

3,618 
369 

1,261 
271 

2,428 

158 

Total 

8,105 

4,096 

197 

3,987 

1,532 

2,586 

Ontario 

16,085 
2,049 

6,479 

974 

326 
45 

5,361 

869 

7,956 

.      662 

2,768 

518 

Total 

18,134 

7,453 

371 

6,230 

8,618 

3,286 

Manitoba 

3,028 
491 

931 
226 

120 

7 

970 
211 

1,418 
190 

640 

90 

Total 

3,519 

1,157 

127 

1,181 

1,608 

730 

Saskatchewan 

2,017 
393 

873 
162 

74 
10 

851 
145 

809 
175 

357 

73 

Total 

2,410 

1,035 

84 

996 

984 

430 

Alberta 

2,695 
622 

980 
319 

89 
14 

925 

296 

710 

176 

1,060 

150 

Total 

3,317 

1,299 

103 

1,221 

886 

1,210 

British  Columbia 

2,725 
871 

1,117 
473 

109 
42 

1,062 
463 

1,197 
280 

496 

134 

Total 

3,596 

1,590 

151 

1,525 

1,477 

630 

212 
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cease  by  September,  1947,  except  for  small 
groups,  where  the  date  of  the  individual's 
entry  to  training  has  been  delayed  by 
disability,  hospitalization,  or  special  personal 
reasons. 

Training-on-the-J  ob 

The  memorandum  states  that  following  the 
special  campaign  launched  in  the  Spring 
(1946),  there  was  a  Sharp  increase  in  the 
number  enrolled  for  training-on-the-j  ob 
throughout  the  Dominion  up  to  the  end  of 
July.  "Then  followed  a  levelling  off,  but  still 
with  a  slight  increase  up  to  November  30. 
December  showed  an  overall  decrease  for  the 
first  time."  The  number  under  training-on- 
the-job  throughout  the  Dominion  at  the  end 
of  selected  months  was  as  follows: — 

December,  1945 4,065 

March,   1946    7,334 

June,   1946    10,389 

September,    1946    11,310 

November,    1946    11,525 

December,  1946    11,343 

CVT  Schools 

It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  enrolment  in  CVT  schools,  through- 
out Canada  up  to  April  30.  From  that  date 
to  the  end  of  August  there  was  a  monthly 
decrease.  There  was  some  increase  late  in  the 
year,  but  considerably  less  than  the  peak 
enrolment  in  January,  1946.  The  new  enrol- 
ments in  CVT  schools  for  selected  months 
were  as  follows: — 

December,  1945    1,625 

January,  1946 4,046 

March,   1946    2,569 

June,  1946    2,320 

September,    1946    2,667 

December,  1946   811 

January,  1947  (about) 2,300 


Correspondence  Courses 

In  the  fourteen-month  period  from  Novem- 
ber, 1945,  to  the  end  of  December,  1946,  there 
were  1,097  veterans  enrolled  for  correspondence 
courses.  During  the  same  period,  308  discon- 
tinued this  type  of  training  and  only  91 
completed  their  courses.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  "the  percentage  of  discontinuance  here 
(in  correspondence  courses)  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  in  any  other  type  of  training 
under  CVT." 

Contraction    of    Training   Facilities 

General  preliminary  instructions  have  been 
issued  for  the  eventual  contraction  and  clos- 
ing out  of  training  facilities.  As  the  number 
of  applicants  for  training  decreases  and  trainees 
complete  their  courses,  Regional  Directors 
have  been  given  discretionary  authority  to 
consolidate  certain  occupational  classes,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  there  are  few,  if  any, 
veterans  on  the  waiting  lists.  At  least  one 
class  of  each  of  the  existing  types  of  training 
will  be  maintained  in  each  province. 

The  decision  to  close  a  whole  training 
centre  can  be  made  only  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  Ottawa,  composed  of  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  Dr.  A.  Mac- 
Namara  (Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  Departmental 
Solicitor,  Department  of  Labour,  alternate), 
Mr.  R.  F.  Thompson,  Director  of  Vocational 
Training,  Department  of  Labour,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Crawford,  Superintendent  of  Vocational 
Training,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

If  a  Regional  Director  considers  it  advis- 
able to  close  a  centre  he  is  required  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Director  of  Training  of 
CVT  with  all  supporting  data  as  to  classes 
being  carried,  present  enrolments,  waiting  lists, 
etc.  The  matter  will  then  be  considered  by 
the  Central  Committee  and  the  Regional 
Director  informed  immediately  a  decision  is 
given. 


Personnel  of  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 


A  CCORDING  to  the  provisions  of  the 
-^*-  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act, 
1942,  approximately  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 
are  retired,  or  re-appointed  each  year.  Five 
members  of  the  Council  completed  their  terms 
of  office  December  1,  1946,  namely: 

Mr.    A.    Begin,   workers'    representative 
Mr.  C.  B.  C.  Scott,  employers'  representa- 
tive 
Mrs.   E.  D.  Hardy,  women's  representative 
Mr.    N.    C.    MacKay,    representative    from 

Manitoba 
Mr.  J.  Bruchesi,  representative  from  Quebec. 


Under  Order  in  Council  P.C.  155,  dated 
January  14,  1947,  Messrs.  C.  B.  C.  Scott, 
Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto  and  N.  C.  Mac- 
Kay,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Manitoba, 
were  re-appointed;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Marshall,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  was 
appointed  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hardy  as 
the  women's  representative;  Mr.  P.  Sauva- 
geau,  of  the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Con- 
federation of  Labour,  replaces  Mr.  A.  Begin, 
as  workers'  representative;  and  Major  P.  E. 
Milette,  Inspector  in  Charge  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  Schools,  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
and  of  Youth,  Quebec,  succeds  Mr.  Jean 
Bruchesi  as  Quebec  representative. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation  Aids  of  National  Employment  Service 


HE  Research  and  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  has  issued  the 
following  analysis  of  the  use  that  is  being  made 
of  the  rehabilitation  aids  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  1946. 

Demobilization  continued  to  slacken  during 
November  when  5,787  were  released  as  com- 
pared with  7,235  in  October.  It  is  expected 
that  the  majority  of  servicemen  still  in  the 
non-permanent  army  will  remain  in  the 
services  until  spring  when  job  opportunities 
will  be  more  plentiful.  This  will  mean  fewer 
discharges  during  the  next  four  months  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  April  and  May.  Few 
women  are  still  "on  strength"  except  the  small 
permanent  nursing  division  maintained  by  each 
of  the  services. 

During  the  month,  the  demand  for  assist- 
ance under  Re-establishment-credit  and  the 
Post-Discharge  Re-establishment  Order  showed 
an  increase  while  benefits  under  the  Veterans' 
Land  Act  decreased. 

The  number  of  ex-service  personnel  applying 
for  work  at  National  Employment  Service 
offices  remained  relatively  unchanged  from 
that  of  the  previous  month.  Following  the 
established  trend,  the  number  of  persons  mak- 
ing application  who  have  been  previously 
employed  showed  a  substantial  increase.  Both 
placements  and  reinstatements  in  civil  em- 
ployment registered  decreases  in  November. 

The  occupational  pattern  of  unplaced  ex- 
servicemen  reflects  both  the  change  from 
summer  to  winter  activities  and  the  increased 
demand  for  help  during  the  Christmas  trade. 
While  there  was  little  change  in  the  percentage 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  left  on  record, 
unskilled  workers  advanced  16  points  from 
that  of  the  previous  month. 

Post-Discharge   Re-establishment   Order 

A  substantial  decline  was  registered  in  the 
number  of  awards  granted  in  November  under 
the  Post-Discharge  Re-establishment  Order 
when  a  drop  from  18,524  in  October  to  14,733 
was  recorded.  Awards  granted  under  "Out-of- 
Work"  showed  a  drop  of  almost  4.000  while 
"university  training"  increased  by  the  same 
amount.    Since  the  inauguration  of  this  Order, 


285,322  awards  have  been  made.  During  the 
current  month,  131,032  persons  received  allow- 
ances and  110,090  persons  were  "on  benefit'' 
at  the  month-end.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  October  were  131,308  and  107,995. 

Out-oj-Work  Benefits. — During  November, 
the  number  of  awards  granted  to  ex-servicemen 
who  were  out-of-work  dropped  from  7,649  in 
October  to  3,877,  while  payments  made  dropped 
from  28,716  to  26,898  for  the  corresponding 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  16,368 
persons  were  left  "on  benefit". 

Vocational  Training. — The  total  enrolment 
of  veterans  in  vocational  training  and  pre- 
matriculation  courses  at  the  end  of  November 
was  38,299.  Of  these,  36,684  were  drawing 
allowances.  During  the  month,  4,572  awards 
were  granted  and  40,422  persons  received 
assistance.  One  month  earlier  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  4,895  and  39,057. 

Awaiting  Returns. — The  demand  for  this 
benefit  continued  to  decline  when  2,363  awards 
were  passed  as  compared  with  3,784  in  October. 
The  number  in  receipt  of  assistance  during 
the  month  showed  a  decline  from  20,731  in 
October  to  18,613  in  November.  Similarly, 
those  left  on  allowance  dropped  from  16,489  to 
13,598  in  the   corresponding  period. 

Temporary  Incapacity. — Ninety-seven  awards 
were  granted  under  this  clause  during  Novem- 
ber and  141  persons  received  assistance  during 
the  month.  At  November  30,  there  were  60 
persons  still  "on  benefit". 

University  Education. — During  the  current 
month  veterans  seeking  university  training 
constituted  26  per  cent  of  all  awards  granted, 
or  34  per  cent  of  all  allowances  paid  and  39 
per  cent  of  those  left  "on  benefit"  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Assistance  was  granted  to 
3,824  persons  and  44,958  received  payments. 
At  November  30  there  were  43,380  still  "on 
benefit". 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of 
benefits  paid  under  the  Post-Discharge  Re- 
establishment  Order. 

Re-establishment    Credit 

The  increasing  demand  of  ex-service  per- 
sonnel for  the  assistance  offered  by  Re-estab- 
lishment    Credit     more     than     justifies     the 
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important  position  held  by  this  Aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  program.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  service,  531,800  persons  have  been  benefited 
at  a  cost  of  $92,000,000.  Women  made  up 
19,000  of  the  applicants  and  received  $1,900,000 
in  benefits.  Payments  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  household  equipment  remained 
the  major  demand  constituting  66  per  cent  for 
men  and  91  for  women.  The  demand  for  assist- 
ance in  home  owning  and  the  provision  for 
working  capital  showed  a  percentage  decrease 
during  the  month. 


An  increase  of  about  1,000  in  the  number  of 
ex-servicemen  granted  assistance  was  recorded 
during  November  when  57,602  as  compared 
with  56,615  payments  were  made.  Payments 
made  under  each  section  were  relatively 
unchanged  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture  and  household  equip- 
ment. While  the  number  receiving  assistance 
registered  an  increase,  the  value  of  the  grants 
decreased  to  stand  at  $8,132,000  as  compared 
with  $8,290,000  in  October. 


Total  Awards  under  the  Post-discharge  Re-establishment  Order,  Monthly, 
November,  1945  to  November,  1946 


Month 


Out-of- 
Work 


Vocational 
Training 


Awaiting 
Returns 


Temporary 
Incapacity 


University 
Education 


Total 


Prior  to  November,  1945 

November,  1945 

December,  1945 

January,  1946 

February,  1946 

March,  1946 

April,  1946 

May  (c),  1946 

June,  1946 

July,  1946 

August,  1946 

September,  1946 

October,  1946 

November,  1946 

Total  to  November,  1 


9,253 

1,004 
1,971 
6,878 
8,265 
19,749 
6,642 
6,808 
10,387 
14,299 
10,227 
7,794 
7,649 
3,877 


114,803 


15,197 

2,427 
3,460 
2,429 
1,239 
2,453 


7,729 
7,617 
5,148 
3,146 
5,872 
4,895 
4,572 


2,453 

299 
364 
901 
493 
330 


1,635 
3,605 
3,838 
4,352 
8,739 
3,784 
2,363 


3,523 

31 
31 
68 
21 
29 


87 
157 
105 

60 
147 
112 

97 


5,184 


33,156 


4,468 


5,830 

4,770 
5,185 
2,269 
3,739 
9,746 


213 
1,548 
2,831 
1,678 
2,994 
2,084 
3,824 


46,711 


36,256 

8,531 
11,011 
12,545 
13,757 
32,307 


23,114 
23,314 
26,221 
19,463. 
25,546 
18,524 
14,735 


265,322 


Female  Awards  under  the  Post-discharge  Re-establishment  Order, 
Monthly,  April  to  November,  1946 


Month 

Out-of- 
Work 

Vocational 
Training 

Awaiting 
Returns 

Temporary 
Incapacity 

University 
Education 

Total 

Prior  to  April,  1946. . .                            

719 

185 
157 
260 
244 
210 
191 

2,956 

346 
4 
561 
386 
676 
543 

24 

2 

1 

20 

13 

28 
15 

177 

1 
1 
6 
3 
8 
7 

998 

1 

0 

138 

65 

138 

117 

4,874 

April,  1946 

May  (c),  1946 

535 

June, 1946                                                  

163 

July,  1946                                            

985 

August,  1946  

711 

September,  1946 

1,060 

October,  1946 

873 

Total  to  October,  1946 

1,966 

5,472 

103 

203 

1,457 

9,201 

(c)  Statistics  for  April   and   May  are  combined. 


Business  and  Professional  Loans  for  Veterans 


The  effective  date  of  proclamation  of  the 
Veterans  Business  and  Professional  Loans  Act 
was  January  15,  1947.  In  making  the  announce- 
ment, Right  Hon.  Ian  Mackenzie,  Minister 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  recalled  that  the  Act  was 
passed  at  the  last  (1946)  Parliamentary 
Session  and  had  been  awaiting  proclamation 
which  would  make  it  operative,  while  regula- 
tions for  administering  the  Act  were  being 
drafted.      This    task    was    completed    in    co- 


operation   with    the    Department    of    Finance 
and  the  chartered  banks  of  Canada. 

"The  purpose  of  the  new  Act",  Mr. 
Mackenzie  said,  "is  to  encourage  banks  to 
provide  additional  funds  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  interest  to  assist  veterans  seeking 
to  establish  themselves  in  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions. It  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
legislation  does  not  mean  the  Government 
itself  is  lending  money  to  veterans.    The  loans 
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will  be  made  by  the  chartered  banks  and  the 
banks  themselves  will  decide  on  the  credit 
status  of  those  applying.  These  loans  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  guarantee  against  the  propor- 
tion of  possible  loss  as  provided  by  the  new 
Act.  Veterans  are,  therefore,  advised  to  make 
their  applications  directly  to  a  chartered 
bank." 

The  Minister  explained  that  the  function  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the 
operation  of  the  Act  will  be  limited  to  defining 
veterans  who  might  be  covered  by  the  Act. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Act  was  available  to 
veterans  who  had  received  war  service  gratui- 
ties, but  had  not  already  been  given  assist- 
ance under  the  Veterans'  Land  Act. 

The  Minister  explained  that  under  the  new 
legislation  eligible  veterans  may  apply  for  the 
loan  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Purchase   of  a  business   or  partnership. 

(2)  Purchase  or  repair  of  machinery,  tools, 
instruments  or  other  equipment  for  his 
business. 

(3)  Construction,  repair  or  alteration  of  or 
making  of  additions  to  any  building  or 


structure  used  or  to  be  used  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  business. 
(4)  Any   purpose   as  prescribed  which   may 
be  deemed  to  benefit  his  business. 

Loans  will  be  made  for  varying  periods 
depending  upon  the  size  and  purpose  of  the 
loan  and  the  individual  circumstances  of  the 
borrower.  The  maximum  term  is  ten  years, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  five  per  cent.  The  Act 
defines  business  as  including  a  trade,  an 
industry  or  a  profession. 

A  veteran  may  borrow  under  this  Act  to 
buy  a  partnership  interest  but  not  to  buy  into 
a  joint  stock  company.  In  buying  into  a 
partnership,  it  was  felt,  a  veteran  would  have  a 
greater  voice  in  the  management. 

The  banks  themselves  are  guaranteed  by 
the  government  against  loss  up  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  overall  aggregate  amount  of  loans  up  to 
one  million  dollars  and  15  per  cent  thereafter. 
They  may  also  follow  the  normal  lending 
procedure  but  the  recent  Act  permits  the  banks 
to  take  additional  lending  security. 

Loans  made  within  five  years  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000,000  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Act. 
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Functions  of  Courts  of  Referees 

p  ROVISION    was    made    in   Section   53    of  and  more  claimants  are  becoming  familiar  with 

-1-        the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940,  their  right  to  appeal  and  also  the  increasing 

for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Referees.  importance  of  the  Courts  in  the  administration 

The   functions   of    these    Courts   are,   to   hear  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act: 

appeals  made  by  claimants  for  unemployment  1040.40 

insurance  benefit  against  adverse  decisions  of  m2"4<:5  68/  appeals 

Insurance  Officers,  and  also   to   assist   in   the  1943-44 1,012 

adjudication   of  cases,  usually   of  a  "border-  1944-45     2,128 

line"  character,  referred!  to  them  by  Insurance  1045-46 7,077        " 

Officers.  1946-47    (9  months  only)  16,285        " 

The   members   of    the    Courts    are   selected  

from  panels  set  up  by  the  Commission,  after  Total   27,189 

consultation  with  and  on  the  recommendations 

of   organizations    of    employers    and   workers.  Ifc  is  expected  that  the  number  of  appeals 

The  panel   members  serve   on  the  Courts  in  heard'  during  the  full  fiscal  year  1946-47  will 

rotation.    Each  Court  consists  of  one  or  more  be  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  previous 

persons   representative    of   employers   and    an  year. 

equal  number  representative  of  insured  work-  The  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Courts 

ers,  with  a  Chairman  appointed'  by  the  Gov-  of  Referees  are  not  necessarily  final.    Further 

ernor  in  Council.  On  December  31,  1946,  there  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Umpire,  (who  is 

were    64    Chairmen   functioning     in     different  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court)  at  the  instance 

localities  throughout  Canada   as  follows:      10-  of  an  Insurance  Officer  or  by  an  association 

in  the  Maritime  provinces;  18  in  Quebec  prov-  of    employed    persons    (Union)    of    which    a 

ince;  24  in  Ontario;  7  in  the  Prairie  provinces  claimant   is   a   member.     The    claimant   may 

and  5  in  British  Columbia.    The  greater  num-  himself  appeal,  if  the  decision  of  the  Court 

ber  of  the  Chairmen — 26  in  all — are  members  is  not  unanimous.    He  may  also  appeal  against 

of  the  legal  profession,  of  whom  two  are  judges.  a  unanimous  decision,  if  he  obtains  the  per- 

others    are    business    men,    representatives    of  mission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  should 

labour,  university  professors,  etc.  the  latter  consider  that  there  is  an  important 

In  the   interval   between   February   1,   1942,  principle  or  other  speeial  circumstance  involved 

when  the  first  Courts  of  Referees  were  set  up,  in  the  case,  which  in  his  opinion  may  warrant 

and    December    31,    1946,    more    than    27,000  further1  clarification.     Between   April   1,   1946, 

appeals  have  been  heard.     A   comparison    of  and  January  22,   1947,  the  Umpire  has  given 

the   number   of   appeals    that    the    Courts    of  decisions   in    130   appeals.     His   decisions   are 

Referees  have  heard  yearly  shows  that  more  final. 


Renewal  of  Insurance  Books,  1947* 


ON  April  1,  1947,  unemployment  insurance 
books  will  be  renewed  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive year.  Since  the  introduction  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  on  July  1,  1941,  there  has 
been  a  progressive  annual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  issued.  This  year,  book  renewal 
will  affect  over  177,000  employers  and  nearly 
3,000,000   employees. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
many  advantages  in  replacing  the  books  each 
year.     One  important  advantage   is  that    the 


account  of  the  insured  person  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  office  may  be  brought  up  to 
date.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  order 
that  a  claim  for  benefit  may  be  computed  and 
adjudicated  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  too, 
after  being  in  use  for  a  year  the  books  become 
soiled  and  frequently  pages  are  loosened.  As 
a  consequence,  there  is  danger  that  important 
portions  of  an  insured  person's  contribution 
records  may  become  lost. 
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Normally,  all  books  are  renewed  at  the  local 
office  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com- 
mission serving  the  area  in  which  the  em- 
ployer is  registered.  The  renewal  of  the  books 
of  insured  persons  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
custodian  who  is  usually  the  employer  and  not 
the  employee. 

Preparations  for  the  renewal  of  books  began 
in  January,  when  the  Commission  sent  out  let- 
ters to  all  employers  who  were  registered,  but 
for  whom  the  Commission's  records  indicated 
that  they  had  no  insurable  employees.  These 
were  requested  to  inform  the  Commission  if 
they  now  had  insurable  employees,  or  if  they 
would  have  any  by  March  31,  1947.  This  infor- 
mation is  important  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  all  persons  who  are  employed  in  insurable 
employment.  The  staffs  of  the  local  offices 
are  being  given  specialized  training  in  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  renewing  books,  so 
as  to  insure  expeditious  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  book  renewal,  employers 
are  dlividied  into  two  classes: 

(a)  Those  who  make  contributions  by  Stamp 

or   Meter   Machine    Methods    (Class  "A" 
employers) . 

(b)  Those  who  make  contributions  under  the 
Bulk  Payment  Method  (Class  "B"  em- 
ployers). 

Class  "A"  Employers 

Between  March  10  and  March  15  letters  will 
be  sent  by  the  local  offices  of  the  Commission 
to  all  employers  in  their  areas  who  are  making 
contributions  by  Stamp  or  Meter  Machine 
Methodte,  giving  them  detailed  instructions  to 
be  followed  by  Class  "A"  employers.  If  these 
instructions  are  followed  carefully  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  these  employers  to  complete 
the  second  last  page  of  the  expired  insurance 
books  this  year. 

Class  "B"  Employers 

For  employers  who  make  contributions  under 
the  Bulk  Payment  Method,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  renew  books,  if  the  employees  are  continuing 
in  employment  beyond  March  31,  1947.  It  is 
necessary  in  these  cases,  however,  that  contri- 
bution statements  for  the  insurance  year  endr- 
ing  March  31,  1947,  be  turned  in  to  the  Com- 
mission. To  all  such  employers  the  Head 
Office  of  the  Commission  will  send  a  letter 
together  with  a  quantity  of  forms  for  the  use 
of  veterans  in  making  their  claims  for  unem- 


*  Digest  of  instructions  prepared  by  officials  of  the 
Insurance  Division  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission 


ployment  insurance  contributions  for  their 
periods  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
war  of  1939-1945.  The  letter  makes  several 
specific  requests  of  the  employer  in  connection 
with  contribution  statements. 

"In  order  that  employers  operating  under 
the  Bulk  Payment  Method  may  have  insur- 
ance books  for  delivery  to  employees  separat- 
ing from  their  employment  during  1947-48 
insurance  year,  such  employers  will  be  issued 
a  limitted  number  of  blank  books  by  the  Com- 
mission's local  office.  When  an  employee  sep- 
arates, the  front  cover  of  the  book  should  be 
filled  in  to  show  his  insurance  number  on  line 
1,  his  surname  on  line  2,  his  given  names  on 
line  3  and  his  date  of  birth  on  line  4.  The 
contribution  statement,  completed!  to  date  of 
separation,  should  be  stapled  to  the  inside  of 
the  book  and  the  book  given  to  the  employee. 

"New  books  will  be  issued  to  employers  by 
the  local  offices,  after  entering  on  the  front 
cover  the  employee's  name,  insurance  number, 
and)  the  office  of  issue.  Books  will  be  sent  to 
the  employer  by  mail,  prepaid  express  or  local 
carrier.  Individual  books  may  be  renewed' 
over  the  counter  at  the  Commission's  local 
office  but  books  received  by  messengers  will 
be  treated  as  if  received  by  mail  and  new 
books  will  not  be  issued  to  the  messengers 
but  will  be  forwarded  in  the  usual  manner. 

General  Instructions 

"An  unemployed,  person  may  obtain  an  insur- 
ance book  for  1947-48  by  completing  the  front 
cover  of  his  current  book  and  reporting  to  the 
Commission's  local  office. 

"AH  1946-47  insurance  books  and  contribu- 
tion statements  turned  in  to  the  Commission's 
local  offices  are  forwarded  to  District  and 
Regional  Insurance  Offices,  where  the  indivi- 
dual's account  in  'the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  is  credited  with  the  number  of  days 
worked,  and  contributions  made  by  him  or  on 
his  behalf  during  the  insurance  year.  The 
books  and  contribution  statements  remain  the 
property  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  and  are  not  returnable  to  em- 
ployees, but  a  statement  of  the  days  and 
amounts  to  an  insured  person's  credit  may  be 
had  on  application  by  the  insured  person  him- 
self to  the  Commission's  local  office. 

"The  requirement  that  unemployment  insur- 
ance books  be  renewed  each  year  is  contained 
in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations. 
These  regulations  have  the  effect  of  law,  and 
employers  who  fail  to  renew  books  for  their 
employees,  render  themselves  liable  for  pros- 
ecution under  the  provisions  of  the  Act." 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Statistics,  December,  1946 
Analysis  of  Claims  for  Benefit — Adjudication  of  Claims — Status  of  Fund 


'T*  HE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  report 
■*■  that  during  December,  claims  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefit  registered  in  local 
offices  across  Canadla  totalled  52,479.  This  is 
an  increase  of  15,368  over  the  37,111  filed  dur- 
ing November  but  is  5,133  less  than  the  57,612 
registered  in  December'  1945.  Increases  in 
claims  filed  during  December  over  November 
were  distributed  by  provinces  as  follows: 
Prince  Edward  Island  132,  Nova  Scotia  838, 
New  Brunswick  306,  Quebec  6,427,  Ontario 
3,412,  Manitoba  809,  Saskatchewan  785,  Alberta 
1,490,  British  Columbia  1,169. 

Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemploy- 
ment register  numbered  84,374  (67,352  males 
and  17,022  females)  on  December  31,  com- 
pared with  63,760  (46,894  males  and  16,866 
females)  at  November  30,  and  113,386  (91,138 
males  and  22,248  females)  at  December  31, 
1945.  In  addition,  there  were  2,971  (2,519 
males  and  452  females)  other  claimants 
(largely  short-time  claimants)  on  the  register 
at  December  31,  as  against  3,156  (2,760 
males  and  396  females)  at  November  30. 
Ordinary  claimants  are  the  fully  unemployed 


(although  they  may  obtain  the  odd  day's 
work)  while  other  claimants  are  either  short- 
time    or"    casual    workers. 

Claims  adjudicated  at  Insurance  offices  dur- 
ing December  totalled  43,930  of  which  34,785 
were  considered  entitled  to  benefit  and  9,145 
not  entitled  to  benefit.  The  chief  reasons  for 
non-entitlement  (including  subsequent  adjudi- 
cations of  claims  based  upon  new  circum- 
stances) were:  "insufficient  contributions 
while  in  insurable  employment"  4,809  cases; 
"voluntarily  left  employment  without  just 
cause"  2,899  cases;  "refused  an  offer  of  work 
and  neglected  an  opportunity  to  work"  1,380 
cases. 

The  average  duration  of  compensated  unem- 
ployment was  18-4  in  December,  18-5  days  in 
November  and  21-1  days  in  December  last 
year.  The  average  amount  of  benefit  paid  per 
beneficiary  was  $36.44  in  December,  S36.26  in 
November  and  $43.21  in  December,  1945.  The 
average  amount  of  benefit  paid  per  compen- 
sated day  of  unemployment  was  $1.98  in 
December,  $1.96  in  November  and  $2.05  in 
December,  1945. 


TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  BY  REGIONS  FROM 
APRIL  1,  1945  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1945,  AND  FROM  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1946 


1945 

1946 

Region 

Employers 
Registered 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

Employers 
Registered 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

12,085 
41,648 
56,534 
28,211 
15,834 

233,359 
918,226 
•  1,188,428 
425,494 
275,459 

13,695 
46,855 
65,509 
33,865 
19,357 

231,103 

863,542 

1,141,587 

470,224 

314,784 

154,312 

3,040,966 

179,281 

3,021,240 

TABLE  2— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  IN 
LOCAL  OFFICES  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  DECEMBER,  1946 


— 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10,667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10.886 
20,557 
40,473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 
1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

59,098 

50,706 

35,781 

34,777 

30,646 

July 

27,576 

25,115 

September 

28,555 

October 

34,891 

37,111 

52,479 

Total 

26,924 

36,660 

90.S97 

296,391 

488,667 
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TABLE  3.-CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

DECEMBER,  1946 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Insurance  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims 

(including  claims  pending  from 

previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pend- 
ing (x) 

319 
3,098 
1,486 
16,126 
13,083 
2,865 
1,888 
3,573 
6,330 

232 

1,981 
1,116 
11,371 
8,648 
1,850 
1,388 
2,881 
4,477 

87 

1,117 

370 

4,755 

4,435 

1,015 

500 

692 

1,853 

207 
1,731 
806 
10,617 
11,848 
1,852 
1,010 
2,305 
4,429 

49 

661 

254 

3,025 

2,626 

513 

391 

381 

1,245 

201 

2,131 

1,231 

7,349 

5,407 

1,739 

981 

1,943 

3,474 

48,768 
34,625 
58,113 

33,944 
23,318 

48,447 

14,824 
11,307 
9,666 

34,785 
26,976 
39,570 

9,145 
9,166 
10,317 

24,456 

16,500 

27,262 

C1)  In  accordance  with  a  new  procedure  all  claims  pending,  both  in  Local  and  Insurance  offices  are  shown  as  pending  at  the 
Insurance  Offices. 

TABLE  4.— CLAIMANTS  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH  CHIEF 

REASONS  FOR  NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month 

of 

December, 

1945 

Month 

of 

December, 

1946 

Cumulative 

Total 
for    Current 
Fiscal  Year 

5,311 

110 

995 

46 

671 

2,647 
537 

4,809 
435 
143 

1,380 
349 

2,899 

1,222 

31,047 

2,348 

8,320 

5,261 

3,127 

22,763 

5,946 

Total 

10,317 

11,237 

78,812 

0)  These  include:    Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  claimants  not  unemployed;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions; 
claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 

TABLE  5.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID,  DECEMBER,  1946 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 

Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

379 
4,700 
2,127 
20,747 
22,429 
4,175 
2,005 
3,033 
9,230 

195 
1,850 

824 
8,886 
8,681 
1,750 
1,016 
1,470 
3,680 

6,346 
83,261 
34,372 
385,897 
441,450 
69,772 
34,090 
54,751 
158,908 

$ 
11,487 

171,709 

69,295 

Quebec 

715,962 

8S2.221 

139,194 

66,535 

112,693 

339,020 

Total,  Canada,  December,  1946 

68,825 
61,675 
79,856 

28,352 
25,515 
34,516 

1,268,847 
1,140,539 
1,684,319 

2,508,116 

2,236,541 

3,450,853 
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Unemployment 

Total  employer-employee  contributions  tor 
the  calendar  year  1946  amounted  to  $70,- 
936,474.34  compared  with  $62,087,052.36  in 
1945,  an  increase  of  $8,849,421.98.  This  increase 
is  made  up  as  follows: 

Increase    in    Stamp    Sales $5,584,675.15 

Increase       in        Miscellaneous 

Reoeipts    17.28 

Increase    in    Contributions    re 

Armed    Service    3,918,659.19 

Contributions  re  Seamen   ....      873,500.00      $10,376,851.62 

Less : 

Decrease  in  Meter  Sales..        21,047.65 
Decrease   in   Bulk   Contri- 
butions       1,506,381.99  1,527,429.64 

Increase    in    Employer-Employee    Contri- 
butions         $8,849,421.98 

Contributions  in  respect  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces  increased  from  $1,148,740.28  re- 
ceived in  1945  to  $5,087,399.47  received  in  1946. 
This  trend  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  veterans  have,  during  1946, 
completed  the  90  days  of  insured  employment 
required  to  qualify  them  for  credit  of  con- 
tributions in  respect  of  their  service  in  the 
armed  forces  subsequent  to  July  1,  1941,  the 
date  the  Unemployment  Insurance  came  into 
effect. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  to  Part  IV  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  made 
effective  from  October  1,  1946,  merchant  sea- 
men to  whom  a  Special  Bonus  or  a  War 
Service  Bonus  was  paid  may  now  qualify  for 
credit  of  contributions  in  respect  of  their 
period  of  service  which  counted  for  such 
bonuses,   under  the  same   conditions  as  apply 

Meeting  of  National  E 

The  National  Employment  Committee  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  was 
convened  in  Ottawa,  January  13  and  14.  The 
Committee  is  an  advisory  body  on  employ- 
ment problems  and  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  several  national  organizations,  as 
follows : 

R.  J.  Tallon,  Ottawa  (Chairman)  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Finlayson,  Ottawa, 
National  Council  of  Women;  A.  L.  Scott, 
Hamilton,  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Carl  Berg,  M.B.E.,  Edmonton,  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada;  J.  B.  White, 
Montreal,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion; A.  R.  Mosher,  C.B.E.,  Ottawa,  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour;  J.  C.  G.  Herwig,  Ottawa, 
Canadian  Legion;  G.  S.  Hougham,  Toronto, 
Canadian  Retail  Federation;  R.  E.  G.  Davis, 
Ottawa,  Canadian  Welfare  Council;  R.  A. 
Stewart,  Almonte,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture. 
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Insurance  Fund 

to  veterans  of  the  armed  forces.  To  provide 
for  credit  of  these  contributions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  made  a  single  payment  of 
$873,500.00  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  in  November. 

Excluding  contributions  received  in  respect 
of  veterans  and  merchant  seamen,  regular 
employer-employee  contributions  amounted  to 
$64,995,574.87  in  1946  compared  with  $60,- 
938,312.08  in  1945,  an  increase  of  6-6  per  cent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  increase  took 
place  in  spite  of  a  substantial  rise  in  benefit 
payments. 

Benefit  payments  during  1946  at  $51,- 
045,741.91  were  3£  times  greater  than  benefits 
during  1945  when  the  amount  paid  was 
$14,561,475.71.  As  a  result  of  the  greatly 
increased  benefit  payments,  the  net  increase  to 
the  Fund  during  1946  was  less  than  in  1945, 
the  net  increases  being  $41,284,925.12  and 
$65,917,252.77  respectively. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
L'nemployment  Insurance  Commission  for  the 
month  ending  December  31,  1946,  showed 
3,021,240  employees  were  issued  with  insurance 
books  and  had  made  contributions  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one  time 
or  another  since  April  1,  1946,  an  increase  of 
63,391  since  November  30,  1946. 

As  at  December  31.  1946,  179,281  employers 
were  registered  as  having  insurable  employees 
representing  an  increase  of  1.546  since  Novem- 
ber 30,  1946.    (See  Table  I.) 


mployment  Committee 

Detailed  reports  on  employment  conditions 
throughout  Canada  were  presented  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Chief  Employment  Officer 
and  five  Regional  Employment  Officers  of 
the  Commission.  The  discussions  following 
the  presentation  of  the  reports  centred  around 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  finding  employ- 
ment in  industry  for  older  workers  and  the 
problem  of  providing  sufficient  help  for  Cana- 
dian farmers.  In  the  latter  connection,  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  immigration  and 
the  need  for  improving  conditions  on  farms 
was  discussed,  but  was  laid  over  for  further 
consideration  at  a  later  meeting. 

An  executive  composed  of  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Tallon,  A.  R.  Mosher,  J.  C.  G.  Herwig  and 
J.  B.  White,  will  direct  the  Committee's 
activities  during  the  intervals  between  meet- 
ings. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee  in  the  Maritimes,  probably  in 
April.  It  will  be  in  association  with  the  Mari- 
time Regional  Employment  Committee. 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  Under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


THE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
submits  the  following  digest  of  selected 
decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the  Umpire  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  1940,  and  its  amendments.  These  cases 
are  an  extension  of  the  series  commenced  in 
the  April,  1945,  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  continued  in  each  of  the  succeeding  issues. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  possible 
precedent  value  for  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions which  may,  from  time  to  time,  confront 
Insurance  Officers  and  Courts  of  Referees.  In 
addition,  they  provide  a  medium  for  present- 
ing to  employers  and  employees  alike  brief 
statements  of  the  principles  upon  which  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  operates  in  Canada 
and  of  actual  facts  in  specific  cases  coming 
before  the  Umpire  on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  published  in  two 
series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated  CU-B  and 
(2)  Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CU.  B.  70 

(28  May  1946) 

HELD  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must 
be  complied  with  before  a  claim  for  benefit 
can  be  allowed. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

The  claimant,  a  married  man,  aged  33  years, 
painter,  filed  a  claim  for  benefit  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1945.  His  claim  was  allowed  and 
he  served  five  of  the  nine  waiting  days  author- 
ized by  the  Act.  He  then  became  self- 
employed  and  so  remained  until  January,  1946. 

On  January  9,  1946,  the  claimant  filed  a 
renewal  claim,  evidently  having  no  further 
contracts  to  fulfil.  After  serving  the  remaining 
four  waiting  days,  he  received  four  days' 
benefit  and  his  benefit  year  lapsed. 

On  January  18,  1946,  he  filed  another  claim 
which  was  disallowed  by  the  Insurance  Officer 
because  he  did  not  have  sixty  days'  contribu- 
tions to  his  credit  since  the  commencement  of 
his  last  benefit  year. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  which  unanimously 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Insurance  Officer. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Referees  granted 
leave  to  appeal  to  the  Umpire,  recommending 
that  consideration  be  given  to  amending  the 
Act  so  that  employees  who  are  placed  in  this 
category  may  be  eligible  to  draw  benefit. 


Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: 

In  this  appeal  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  facts 
or  law.  In  substance  it  is  one  against  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  my  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  interpreting  the  Act. 

The  Act  provides  that  on  application  for 
benefit  the  claimant  must  show  that  since  the 
commencement  of  his  last  benefit  year  contri- 
butions have  been  paid  in  respect  of  him  for 
sixty  days.  The  claimant  was  unable  to  show 
any  contributions  since  the  commencement  of 
his  last  benefit  year  and  consequently  he  could 
not  meet  the  condition  stated  in  the  Act. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Court  of 
Referees  regarding  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  will,  no  doubt,  be  given  due  consideration 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

CU.  B.  71 

(28  May  1946) 

HELD  that  only  days  of  actual  excepted 
employment  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  deciding  upon  an  application  for  exten- 
sion of  the  two-year  period  covering  the  time 
a  claimant  was  employed  one  day  per  week  in 
excepted   employment. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  claimant,  a  married  man,  aged  66  years, 
was  employed  for  one  hour  a  day,  one  day  a 
week,  taking  out  ashes  from  the  basement  of  a 
building,  during  the  period  November  1,  1944 
to  May  19,  1945  (29  days).  He  filed  a  claim 
for  benefit  on  the  19th  of  September,  1945  and 
made  application  for  extension  of  the  two-year 
period  under  Section  29  (2)  of  the  Act,  request- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  period  between  these 
two  dates  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  claim 
and  refused  to  grant  an  extension  of  the  two- 
year  period. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  which  allowed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  two-year  period  on  the  grounds 
that  the  whole  of  the  period  between  Nov- 
ember 1,  1044,  and  May  19,  1945  (and  not  only 
the  days  during  that  period  on  which  the 
claimant  was  employed)  should  be  considered 
in  extending  the  two-year  period. 

The  Insurance  Officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Referees  on  the  ground®  that  one  hour  of  work 
one  day  per  week  does  not  justify  the  allow- 
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ance   of   the  extension  for  the  whole   period  In  this  instance  the  claimant  was  employed1 

from  November  1,  1944  to  May  19,  1945.  only  one  day  per  week  and  not  during  the 

whole  period  in  question.    Only  total  employ- 

Decision  ment  during  this  period  should  be  taken  into 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  applica-  consideration.    It  is  considered  that  the  period 

tion    for    extension    of    the    two-year    period  in  question  should  be  reduced  to  29  days,  the 

should  be  granted  for  29  days  and  gave  as  his  number  of  days  on  which   the  claimant  was 

reasons:  actually  employed. 
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Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Introduction 


THE  true  picture  of  employment  trends 
during  December  was  obscured  by  -  the 
holiday  season.  Short  term  activity  was 
accelerated  in  the  postal  service  and  retail 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  temporary  shut- 
downs took  place  in  the  logging  industry  and 
lay-offs  occurred  in  manufacturing  plants 
undertaking  repair  and  alteration  work  during 
the  slack  period.  A  lull  in  employment  was 
expected  during  the  next  two  months  followed 
by  an  expansion  in  employment. 

Off-season  construction  work  continued  at  a 
high  level  in  many  areas,  with  work  pro- 
gressing on  projects  which  had  reached  the 
"inside  work"  stage.  The  pressure  of  abnormal 
demand  kept  activity  under  way  wherever 
weather  conditions  permitted.  Electricians, 
plumbers,  finish  carpenters,  and  plasterers 
were  required,  but  openings  for  unskilled 
labour  were  relatively  few. 

The  National  Employment  Service  reported 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of 
unplaced  persons,  while  job  opportunities  fell 
sharply.  As  compared  with  December,  1946, 
however,  the  current  outlook  was  considerably 
more  promising.  Unplaced  applicants  at 
January  2  totalled  166,000,  as  compared  with 
146,000  at  the  end  of  November  and  186.000 
one  year  before.  By  January  23  unplaced 
applicants  numbered  190,300,  as  compared 
with  220,450  a  year  previously. 

Persons  signing  the  live  unemployment 
insurance  register  also  showed  an  increase, 
and  during  the  last  six  days  of  December 
numbered  84,374. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  hourly-rated 
wage  earners  in  manufacturing  continued  to 
rise,  bringing  the  level  at  the  beginning  of 
December  to  74-5  cents  as  compared  with 
72-7  cents  one  month  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  hours  worked  in  manu- 
facturing increased,  and  at  December  1, 
•totalled  43-2. 

In  the  Maritime  region,  employment  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Daily  lay-offs  occurred  in 
the  heavy  manufacturing  industry  in  the  New 
Glasgow-Pictou  area.  A  breakdown  in  wage 
negotiations  tied  up  deep-sea  fishing.  Ship- 
yards in  Halifax  maintained  a  high  level  of 
employment  and   future   prospects  were  good. 


Activity  in  the  logging  industry  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily  and  peak  operations 
were  expected  to  be  reached  in  January. 
Most  operators  were  requesting  experienced 
woodsmen  and  were  reluctant  to  accept 
untrained  help.  Mild  weather  prolonged 
residential  and  commercial  construction  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  but  highway  construc- 
tion was  ended  until  spring. 

The  Quebec  region  reported  that  the 
general  trend  of  employment,  except  for 
logging,  had  turned  downward  for  the  winter 
season.  The  situation,  however,  was  much 
more  promising  than  one  year  ago.  The 
logging  industry  expected  a  record  year  of 
production.  Nearly  all  experienced  men 
available  had  been  sent  to  the  woods  and 
many  companies  were  planning  to  train 
unskilled  men.  The  transfer  of  unemployed 
workers  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  mining 
areas  of  northern  Quebec  wa9  under  way  but 
lack  of  housing  presented  a  serious  problem. 
Plants  manufacturing  metal  products,  ply- 
wood and  wooden  articles  were  preparing  for 
increased  production  in  the  next  few  months. 
In  the  textile  industry,  the  shortage  of 
female  labour  was  slowing  up  primary  produc- 
tion. Construction  work  was  still  brisk  in 
urban  centres,  but  had  practically  ceased  in 
the  rural  areas. 

In  the  Ontario  region,  material  shortages 
caused  considerable  setbacks  in  manufacturing 
employment.  Many  companies  resorted  to 
partial  shutdowns  and  temporary  lay-offs  to 
build  reserves  of  material.  Hydro-electric 
power  shortages  were  blocking  full  production 
in  some  plants.  The  logging  industry 
reported  that  sufficient  manpower  was  secured 
to  enable  the  1946  output  to  exceed  the  1945 
level  by  10  per  cent.  The  inflow  of  Prairie 
workers  helped  to  ease  the  situation.  The 
Ontario  gold  and  nickel  mining  areas  were 
making  plans  for  the  transfer  of  young  men 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Winter  weather  conditions 
were  interfering  with  construction  progress, 
especially  for  residential  projects.  However. 
where  weather  and  the  supply  situation 
permitted,  work  continued  and  demand  still 
existed  for  bricklayers  and  carpenters. 

The  Prairie  region  reported  that  there  was 
a    considerable    surplus    of    labour.      Sufficient 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
Note:  Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Latest  figures  subject  to  revision 


Series 

1946 

1945 

December 

November 

October 

December 

November 

October 

C  vilian  Non-institutional  Population (').... 
Civilian  Labour  Force  C1) 

(1) 

(t) 

(t) 

121-4 

1,899,008 

1,479,406 

419,602 

107,875* 

25,212 

31,516 

17,753 

11,920 

16,363 

(t) 

146,819* 
115,108* 
31,711* 
63,760 
(t) 

159-5 

34  00 

74.5 

43-2 

180-2 

8, 866, 000 
4,848,000 

4,733,000 

119-6 

1,862,451 

1,455,667 

406,784 

133,163 

38, 285 

40,606 

28,382 

17,591 

25, 856 

115,000 

134,269 
102,676 
31,593 
57,036 
(t) 

154-6 

33.42 

72.7 

42-4 

180-2 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

116-5 

1,820,673 

1,416,822 

403,851 

137,817 

40,011 

37,271 

27,881 

17,580 

26,049 

(t) 

142,467 
111,443 
31,024 
57,682 
1-0 

149-9 

33.23 

71.4 

42-8 

184-2 

(f) 
(t) 

(!) 

113-4 

1,768,635 

(t) 

(t) 

95,294 
27,290 
41,518 
21,646 
17,468 
13,324 

(t) 

179,711 
141,673 
38,038 
85,205 
(t) 

139-3 

31.74 

67.0 

44-8 

194-5 

8,330,000 
4,538,000 

4,366,000 
112-0 

1,750,215 
(t) 
(t) 

129,365 
41,016 
60,496 
36,907 
28,130 
20,021 

167,000 

156,425 
120,323 
36, 102 
61,565 
(t) 

139-2 

32.03 

67.6 

44-9 

197-7 

(t) 
(t) 

Employment- 

(t) 

Index  (June  1,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

110-5 

Total  (2) 

1,724,549 

Male  (2) 

(t) 

Female  (2) 

(t) 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

153,854 
46,817 

56,576 

40,121 

29,000 

Engagements  without  Referral  N.E.S.  (3)  ... 
Unemployment — 

16,996 
(t) 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S:— 

Total 

128,667 

95,576 

33,091 

48,352 

Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours — 

Index,  Aggregate,  Weekly  Payrolls  (June  1, 
1941  =  100)  (s) 

1-4 
137-7 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings $ 

Average  Hourly  Earnings t 

32.16 
67.8 
44-7 

Industrial  Production- 
Index  (1935-39  =  100)  (6) 

210-8 

(l)  Not  available 
(!)  Estimates  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    All  figures  represent  persons 
14  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.     Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees. 

(3)  Weekly  average  for  months  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 

(4)  Number  of  Live  Unemployment  Claims  as  at  the  last  six  working  days  of  the  preceding  month. 

(5)  Average  hourly  earnings  and  man-hours  apply  to  manufacturing  only. 

(6)  During  the  month. 

(*)  For  more  recent  figures,  see  below,  under  Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
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manpower  was  available  for  the  logging 
industry  with  vacancies  which  were  on  file 
caused  by  the  holiday  turnover  of  labour. 
Labour  requirements  in  mining  were  limited 
to  experienced  men  capable  of  handling 
underground  drilling  machinery.  Manufac- 
turing industries  reported  numerous  lay-offs 
and  few  labour  requirements.  There  were 
indications  that  building  supplies  would  be 
easier  to  obtain  next  year,  in  which  case, 
private,  industrial,  and  governmental  construc- 
tion would  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  western  provinces.  Wholesale  and  retail 
firms  reported  a  record  volume  of  sales  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

The  Pacific  region  reported  that  employ- 
ment prospects  were  little  improved  over  the 
situation  one  year  ago.  The  logging  industry 
was    almost    at    a    stand-still    in    December 


because  of  heavy  snowfalls  and  the  holiday 
season.  Capacity  operations  would  be 
resumed  in  January.  Record  production  was 
evident  this  season.  Inexperienced  woodsmen 
were  available  at  all  points  but  the  shortage 
of  skilled  key  men  continued.  Gold  mining 
operations  were  expected  to  reach  high  levels 
in  the  next  few  months  after  recovering  from 
the  recent  strike  setback.  Labour  demand  in 
general  manufacturing  was  very  light  because 
of  the  persistent  scarcity  of  essential  materials. 
It  was  felt  that  once  supply  bottlenecks  were 
overcome  employment  would  expand,  partic- 
ularly in  shipbuilding.  Contracts  for  large 
propects  were  boosting  construction  activity 
to  an  all-time  high  for  the  region.  It  was 
expected  that  many  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  would  be  required  as  the  flow  of 
supplies  became  assured. 


The  Canadian  Labour  Force,  November,  1946 


THE  fifth  labour  force  survey  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  covers 
the  survey  week  preceding  November  9,  1946. 
Analysis  of  the  entire  year  of  reconversion 
since  the  first  survey  of  November  17,  1945, 
now  is  possible.  These  surveys  have  presented 
quarterly  breakdowns  of  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population  of  Canada,  14  years 
of  age  and  over,  by  labour  force  groups. 
Interviews  with  about  25,000  households  across 
the  country  form  a  carefully-designed  sample 
— a  cross-section  of  the  total  labour  force. 
Classification    of    the    persons   interviewed    is 


based   on   their   activities   during   the   specific 
survey  week. 

Summary  Highlights 

The  civilian  non-institutional  population 
rose  to  8,866,000  at  November  9,  1946,  from 
8,330,000  one  year  before.  Demobilization 
accounts  for  the  536,000  upswing.  Of  this 
expansion,  462,000  occurred  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  survev  year;  only  74.000 
persons  were  added  from  August  31  to 
November  9. 

The  labour  force  had  reached  the  4.977,000 
mark  at  August  31,  but  under  seasonal  influ- 


TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN  NON-INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER 
(Thousands  of  Persons,  14  years  of  Age  and  Over) 
(Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey) 


Population  Class 


November  17,  1945 


Male 


Female 


Total 


November  9,  1946 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Total  Civilian  Non-institutional  Manpower 

A.  Labour  Force 

1.  Employed 

(1)  Agricultural 

Operators , 

Paid  Workers 

Unpaid  Workers , 

(2)  Non-agricultural , 

Paid  Workers 

By  private  employer 

By  Government  (federal,  pro 

vincial,  municipal) 

Employers 

Own  Account  Workers 

Unpaid  Workers 

2.  Unemployed 

B.  Not  in  the  Labour  Force 

1.  Permanently  unable  or  too  old  to  work 

2.  Keeping  house 

3.  Going  to  school 

4.  Retired  or  voluntarily  idle 

5.  Other 

(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 


4,033 

3,388 

3,249 

889 

595 

107 

187 

2,360 

1,988 

1,766 

222 
119 
237 

16 
136 
645 
141 

14 
292 
177 

21 


4,297 
1,150 
1,117 

167 
16 
(a) 
142 
950 
854 
730 

124 
10 
52 
34 
31 
3,147 

114 


122 
10 


8,330 

4,538 

4,366 

1,056 

611 

116 

329 

3,310 

2,842 

2,496 

346 
129 
289 
50 
167 

3,792 
255 

2,632 
575 
299 
31 


4,481 

3,798 

3,700 

965 

597 

120 

198 

2,740 

2,311 

2,032 

279 
152 
263 
14 
97 
683 
163 


(a) 


316 


4,385 

1,050 

1,033 

111 

59 

10 

92 

922 

842 

718 

124 
10 
42 
28 
18 
3,335 

121 
2,814 

272 

116 
12 


4,848 
4,733 

1,076 

656 

130 

290 

3,662 

3,153 

2,750 


403 
162 
305 
42 
115 

4,018 
284 

2,815 

588 

304 

27 
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ences  it  fell  to  4,848,000  at  November  9.  Over 
the  year,  310,000  workers  have  entered  the 
labour  force. 

The  number  of  persons  not  in  the  labour 
force  shot  up  by  226,000  during  the  survey 
year.  Of  these,  183,000  were  women  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  market  to  keep 
house.  From  August  to  November  alone,  the 
total  non-labour  force  group  was  enlarged  by 
203,000  persons.  The  return  of  146,000  working 
students  to  schools  and  universities  and  the 
withdrawal  of  a  further  62,000  women  to  the 
home,  explains  this  fourth-quarter  trend. 
Slight  changes  occurred  in  the  other  non- 
labour  force  groups. 

Total  employment  had  climbed  to  4,733,000 
at  November  1946  from  4,366,000  one  year 
before — a  straight  gain  of  310,000.  The  fourth 
quarter  from  August  to  November,  however, 
marked  a  seasonal  decline  of  127,000.  Unem- 
ployment shrank  to  115,000  from  172,000  at 
November,  1945,  and  117,000  at  August,  1946. 

Employment 

The  survey  defines  employed  persons  as 
those  who  worked  one  hour  or  more  in  the 
survey  week  for  pay  or  profit.  Also  included 
are  those  who  did  unpaid  work  for  the  farm  or 
business  of  a  relative.  Workers  who  had  jobs 
but  did  not  work  at  them  during  the  survey 
week  because  of  illness,  bad  weather,  vaca- 
tions, labour  disputes,  or  lay-offs  of  less  than 
30  days,  also  come  under  this  classification. 
Female  family  workers  on  farms  are  counted 
as  employed  if  they  worked  over  20  hours  on 
the  farm  as  distinct  from  the  home. 

Total  employment,  as  stated  above,  dipped 
from  4,860,000  at  August  31  to  4,733,000  at 
November  9.  The  drop  was  purely  in  agri- 
cultural employment  —  from  1,317,000  to 
1,076,000 — since  non-agricultural  employment 
expanded  from  3,543,000  to  3,662,000  over  the 
same  period. 

The  agricultural  slump  was,  of  course, 
seasonal.  Many  of  the  241,000  workers  dis- 
placed drifted  into  forestry,  manufacturing,  and 
service,  while  the  return  to  school  of  about 
146,000  students  who  had  been  working,  also 
accounts  for  a  large  block  of  ex-farm  workers. 

The  employment  level  of  agriculture  has 
risen  by  15,000  over  the  year.  This  wild  have 
eased  only  slightly  the  need  for  permanent 
workers;  since  yearly  wage  standards  are  low 
in  comparison  with  other  industries  and  work- 
ing conditions  less  comfortable,  alternative 
employment  is  usually  more  attractive. 

Non-agricultural  employment  showed  a  size- 
able advance  over  the  August  31,  1946,  figure. 
Several  factors  enter  into  this  gain.  Material 
shortages  due  to  strikes  had  depressed  the  true 
employment  level  at  August,  and  while  indus- 


try had  not  yet  recovered  by  November,  the 
accumulated  pressure  for  production  was  that 
much  greater.  Thus  the  normal  seasonal 
decline  was  postponed  and  pushed  forward  for 
as  long  as  possible.  This  pressure  of  demand 
maintained  employment  despite  the  downward 
pull  of  seasonal  influences,  except  where  supply 
shortages  blocked  production. 

Compared  with  November,  1945,  non-agri- 
cultural industry  shows  an  expansion  of  352,000 
over  the  3,310,000  recorded  then.  At  that 
time,  mass  lay-offs  from  war  plants  were  still 
taking  place,  demobilization  was  in  full  swing, 
and  reconverting  industry  was  only  in  the 
first  phase  of  re-organization.  By  November, 
1946,  reconversion  was  complete  and  the  only 
great  problem  was  one  of  obtaining  supplies. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  employment 
changed  in  line  with  the  seasonal  pattern,  from 
August  to  November.  Interesting  develop- 
ments such  as  consumer  pressure,  expanding 
supplies  and  recovery  from  industrial  unrest, 
distorted  the  normal  trend  to  some  extent, 
however. 

Manufacturing  employment  rose  to'  1,299,000 
at  November  9,  from  1,229,000  at  August  31. 
Supply  shortages  were  still  extremely  severe 
as  the  strike  wave  had  only  just  ended  in  Oct- 
ober. Also,  a  lack  of  key  skilled  men  hindered 
operations  in  many  areas.  The  level  of  em- 
ployment, therefore,  was  greatly  below  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Compared  with  the  year 
before,  however,  great  strides  had  been  made 
and  108,000  more  workers  were  employed. 

Gains  in  forestry,  service  and  transportation 
also  occurred  in  the  fourth  quarter.  These 
were  chiefly  seasonal,  and  much  of  the  addi- 
tional labour  came  from  the  slackening  agri- 
cultural industry. 

Employment  in  mining,  in  trade,  finance  and 
insurance,  and  in  construction  tapered  off. 
Improved  wage  rates  in  the  logging  industry 
attracted  some  labour  away  from  mining, 
where  industrial  unrest  was  becoming  ominous. 
Construction  continued  in  all  areas  wherever 
weather  and  the  supply  situation  would  per- 
mit. The  demand  for  construction  is  so  heavy 
at  present  that  off-season  building  remained 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  usual  this  season. 
Unskilled  construction  workers  were  laid-off 
first  as  they  are  employed  chiefly  on  "outside" 
work,  but  skilled  tradesmen  are  still  needed 
for  "inside"  finishing. 

Over  the  year,  all  industries  except  mining 
recorded  gains  in  employment.  The  situation 
in  mining  has  steadily  grown  more  serious. 
Workers  do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  this 
work  and  the  acute  shortage  of  skilled  miners 
is  holding  up  expansion.  The  current  loosen- 
ing of  immigration  restrictions  should  help  this 
industry,  however. 
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TABLE  II. -INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands  of  persons,  14  Years  of  Age  and  Over) 


Agriculture 

Forestry,  Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining  (a) 

Manufacturing  (c) 

Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Trade,  Finance  and  Insurance 

Service 

Total 


August  31,  1946 


Male 


,101 
95 
65 
981 
262 
312 
475 
456 
,747 


Female 


216 
(b) 
(b) 

248 

(b) 

42 

252 

346 

1.113 


Total 


1,317 

97 

67 

1,229 

267 

354 

727 

802 

4,860 


November  9,  1946 


Male 


960 
156 
63 

1,035 
240 
318 
470 
458 

3,700 


Female 

Total 

111 

1,071 

(b) 

159 

(b) 

64 

264 

1,299 

(b) 

244 

41 

359 

253 

723 

356 

814 

1,033 

4,733 

(a)  Includes  milling,  quarrying,  oil  wells. 

(b)  Fewer  than  10,000. 

(c)  Includes  production  and  supply  of  electricity,  gas  and  water. 


Total  employment  fell  in  all  regions  with 
the  seasonal  slackening  in  agriculture.  The 
Prairies  suffered  the  greatest  loss — from 
1,041,000  at  August  31  to  944,000  at  November 
9.  Non-agricultural  employment,  however, 
showed  a  gain  in  all  regions  as  the  supply 
situation  had  improved  considerably.  Employ- 
ment in  Quebec  and  Ontario  advanced  the 
most,  with  gains  of  72,000  and  40,000 
respectively. 

Over  the  year,  the  central  provinces, 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  have  shown  the  greatest 
recovery  from  the  immediate  post-war  slump. 
Total  employment  in  Ontario  has  expanded 
from  1,504,000  at  November,  1945,  to  1,654,000 
at  November,  1946;  in  Quebec  it  rose  from  1,- 
247,000  to  1,322,000.  Comparison  at  these  two 
dates  excludes  seasonal  activity  in  agriculture 
and  public  construction,  which  would  boost 
the  showing  of  the  Prairies,  Maritimes  and 
British  Columbia.  It,  therefore,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  extent  of  industrial  recovery  from 
the  collapse  of  war  production.  For  the  highly- 
industrial  central  provinces,  the  post-war  prob- 
lem merely  involved  a  return  to  civilian  pro- 
duction and  expansion  of  existing  consumer 
industries.  For  the  primary  regions,  however, 
war  industry  had  largely  been  a  forced  growth 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  either  ceased 
entirely  or  operated  at  a  very  reduced  level. 
Even  so,  expansion  in  civilian  industries  plus 
a  moderate  degree  of  war  industry  reconver- 


sion, has  increased  employment  in  these 
regions  substantially  over  that  of  November 
1945. 

Relatively,  employment  has  increased  more 
in  British  Columbia  than  elsewhere.  The 
population  gain  from  demobilization  probably 
explains  this  trend,  as  it  provided  manpower 
for  the  labour-starved  primary  industries. 

Employment  for  men  stood  at  3,700,000  at 
November  9,  a  drop  of  47,000  since  August  31. 
Female  employment  fell  10,000  in  the  same 
period  to  total  1,003,000  at  November  9. 
Slackening  in  agriculture  and  food  processing 
was  the  main  factor.  Over  the  survey  year, 
male  employment  grew  by  451,000  from  the 
3,249,000  registered  in  November,  1945.  In  the 
same  period,  women  workers  declined  by 
114,000  largely  because  of  withdrawals  to  the 
home. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  hours  worked 
reflect  seasonal  trends.  In  agriculture,  the 
number  of  persons  working  45-54  hours  per 
week  rose  116,000  over  the  August  31  estimate 
while  those  working  55  hours  and  over  declined 
by  366,000.  Approximately  52  per  cent  of 
agricultural  employment  is  in  the  55  hours 
and  over  group,  as  compared  with  12  per 
cent  in  non-agricultural  employment.  A  slight 
increase  in  the  35-54  hour  group  of  non- 
agricultural  industry  occurred  during  the 
quarter. 


TABLE  III.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

(Thousands  of  persons,  14  years  and  over) 


Region 

November  17,  1945  } 

August  31,  1946 

November  9?  1945 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

370 

1,247 

1,504 

904 

341 

4,366 

8-5 
28-6 
34-4 
20-7 

7-8 
100-0 

423 
1,330 
1,673 
1,041 

393 
4,860 

8-7 
27-3 
34-4 
21-4 

8-2 
100-0 

421 

1,322 

1,654 

944 

392 

4,733 

8-9 

27-9 

34-9 

200 

8-3 

1000 
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TABLE  IV.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK 


Agriculture 

Non-Agriculture 

Number  of  Hours 

Aug.  31 

Nov.  9 

Aug.  31 

Nov.  9 

n  (i\                                               

'5-2 
4-4 
3-2 
5-3 

11-1 
70-1 

1-4 
5-6 
4-5 
3-4 
8-6 
24-4 
52-1 

5-5 

•9 

2-2 

1-8 

38-1 

37-9 

13-6 

2-4 

1-4 

2-6 

3-4 

39-0 

38-8 

55-f- 

12-4 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

(i)  Included  in  the  employed  are  those  classified 
work  during  the  survey  week. 

Unemployment 

as  working  zero  hours  per  week,  if  they  had  a  job  at  which  they  did  not 

for  women.     The  age  distribution  of  the  un- 

The  survey  defines  unemployed  persons  as 
those  who  were  looking  for  work  in  the  survey 
week,  but  did  no  work.  Those  who  had  been 
laid-off  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to 
work  within  30  days,  were  not  classed  as  un- 
employed unless  they  were  looking  for  new 
employment. 

Total  unemployment  showed  a  2,000  decline 
from  August  to  November,  1946,  when  it 
totalled  115,000.  This  compares  with  172,000 
in  November,  1945.  The  unemployed  now 
form  2-4  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labour  force. 
Male  unemployment  increased  by  1,000  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  but  a  3,000  drop  was  recorded 


employed   remained   relatively  unchanged. 

Knowledge  of  the  average  length  of  un- 
employment is  essential  to  distinguish  between 
frictional  and  mere  permanent  unemployment. 
Since  February,  approximately  60-70  per  cent 
of  unemployment  has  been  of  less  than  three 
months'  duration. 

Regionally,  only  Quebec  and  Ontario  reported 
a  decline  in  unemployment.  In  the  Maritimes 
it  remained  stable.  In  the  Prairies  and  Pacific, 
unemployment  jumped  sharply — these  regions 
always  show  the  widest  seasonal  fluctuations, 
because  of  their  reliance  on  primary  industry. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  unemployment 
bears  out  the  regional  trends  since  the  only 


TABLE  V. 


-REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(thousands  of  persons   14  years  and  over) 


Region 

November  17,  1945 

August  31,  1946 

November  9,  1946 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

17 
63 
53 
23 
16 
172 

9-9 
36-6 
30-8 
13-4 

9-3 
100-0 

20 
42 
36 
11 
(a) 
117 

17-1 
35-8 
30-7 
9-4 
(a) 
100-0 

20 
31 
34 
19 
11 
115 

17-4 

26-9 

29-6 

16-5 

9-6 

100-0 

(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 

TABLE  VI. 


-INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  (i 

(thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 


Industry 

August  31 

November  9 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

42 

(a) 
10 
13 
14 

(a) 
23 

35-8 
(a) 
8-5 

11-1 

11-9 
(a) 

19-6 

37 

13 
11 
11 
16 
(a) 
18 

32-2 

11-3 

9-6 

9-6 

13  9 

Other  (2) 

(a) 

None  (3) 

15-7 

Total 

117 

100-0 

115 

100-0 

0)  Industry  classifications  are  based  on  the  last  reported  civilian  job  of  two  weeks'  duration  or  more. 

(2)  Includes  agriculture,  fishing,  trapping,  mining  and  forestry. 

(3)  This  class  refers  to  those  now  seeking  jobs  who  have  never  been  employed  previously, 
(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 
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decline  was  in  manufacturing.  This  decline 
would  have  been  greater  if  supplies  were 
more  easily  obtainable.  Manufacturing  accounts 
for  32  per  cent  of  the  unemployed,  as  against 
41  per  cent  in  November  1945. 

The  labour  force  estimate  of  unemployment 
— 115,000 — is  considerably  less  than  the 
number  of  unplaced  applicants  registered  with 
the  National  Employment  Service — 138,000  at 
November  7.    The  difference  of  23,000  is  due 


to  the  difference  in  classification  of  casual 
workers  and  workers  temporarily  laid-off.  The 
survey  classes  casual  workers  as  employed  if 
they  have  worked  at  least  one  hour  during 
the  survey  week.  There  were  51,000  persons 
employed  in  non-agricultural  industries,  who 
worked  only  from  1-14  hours  per  week.  A 
great  many  of  these  may  have  registered  for 
full-time  work  with  an  employment  office,  and 
would  therefore  be  included  as  unplaced 
applicants. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  December,  1946 


INDUSTRIAL  employment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December  showed  further  im- 
portant advances,  which  were  widely  distri- 
buted, geographically  and  industrially.  The 
improvement  was  contra-seasonal  according  to 
the  experience  of  pre-war  years,  Since  1940, 
however,  there  have  been  annual  increases  at 
December  1.  The  latest  expansion  exceeded 
that  noted  at  the  same  date  in  any  earlier 
year  in  which  the  trend  at  the  first  of 
December  has  been  favourable  with  the 
exception  of  1942. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
most  recent  survey  tabulated  data  from  16,441 
employers  in  the  eight  leading  industries, 
whose    working    forces    totalled    1,899,008,    as 


compared  with  1371,066  at  November  1.  This 
advance  of  27,942  persons,  or  1-5  per  cent,  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  3-3  per  cent  in  the 
aggregate  weekly  salaries  and  wages  disbursed 
by  the  co-operating  establishments.  Wage 
increases,  as  well  as  the  higher  level  of  employ- 
ment, are  reflected  in  the  considerable  gain  in 
the  reported  payrolls. 

Based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  the  general 
index  number  of  employment  at  December  1, 
1946,  stood  at  185*4,  as  compared  with  182-7 
in  the  preceding  month,  and  173-2  at  Decem- 
ber 1,  1945,  when  labour-management  disputes 
had  seriously  affected  the  situation.  The 
indexes  at  December  1  in  1944,  1943  and  1942 
were  185-7,  190-5  and  186-5,  respectively.  With 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 
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these  exceptions,  the  latest  index  of  employ- 
ment is  the  highest  in  the  record  for  the  early 
winter. 

Since  the  expansion  at  the  date  under  review 
was  contrary  to  the  seasonal  tendency  in  pre- 
war years,  the  seasonally-adjusted  index 
showed  a  substantial!  rise,  standing  at  180*1, 
as  compared  with  174-8  in  the  preceding  report. 
Employment  generally  was  higher  by  seven 
per  cent  than  at  the  beginning  of  December 
in  1945,  since  when  the  index  number  of  pay- 
rolls has  risen  by  14-4  per  cent. 

The  greatest  increase  in  employment  at 
December  1.  1946,  was  in  logging,  which  pro- 
vided work  for  an  additional  13,465  persons, 
and  in  trade,  in  which  the  advance  of  11,808 
was  also  above  the  average  at  December  1. 
There  was  smaller  but  nevertheless  noteworthy 
improvement  in  employment  as  compared  with 
November  1  in  manufacturing,  mining,  com- 
munications, transportation  and  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  activity  in  construction 
declined. 

In  the  manufacturing  division,  the  expansion 
partly  resulted  from  the  resumption  of  work 
in  plants  which  had  been  strike-bound.  The 
most  pronounced  gains  were  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  rubber,  non-ferrous  metal,  electrical 
apparatus  and  textile  industries,  in  which  the 
increases  ranged  from  just  under  1,400  persons 
in  the  last-named,  to  nearly  4,400  in  the  iron 
and  steel  group.  Seasonal  curtailment  on  a 
large  scale  was  indicated  in  lumber  and  food 
manufacturing. 

Payrolls 

The  aggregate  of  $64,448,019  distributed  in 
weekly  salaries  and  wages  at  December  1  by 
the  co-operating  employers  in  the  eight  lead- 


ing industries  was  3-3  per  cent  higher  than 
the  sum  of  $62,367,510  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  November.  In  the  last  12  months,  recorded 
employment  has  advanced  by  seven  per  cent 
and  the  indicated  payrolls,  by  14*4  per  cent. 
The  reported  disbursements  at  December  1 
were  greater  than  in  any  other  period  for 
which  data  are  available. 

The  per  capita  weekly  earnings  also  showed 
a  substantial  increase  at  the  date  under  review, 
when  the  average  was  $33.94,  as  compared  with 
$33.33  at  November  1;  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  1945,  the  mean  had  been  $31.63, 
while  in  1944,  1943,  1942  and  1941,  the  Decem- 
ber 1  averages  were  $32.19,  $31.61,  $30.06  and 
$27.32,  respectively.  The  most  recent  figure  is 
the  highest  in  the  record  of  over  5^  years;  as 
already  stated,  the  payment  of  increased  wage- 
rates  in  a  number  of  industries  and  establish- 
ments, together  with  greater  activity  in  cer- 
tain divisions  in  which  the  earnings  are  gen- 
erally above-average,  contributed  to  the 
unusually  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  and 
the  per  capita  figure  at  the  first  of  December. 

Including  the  data  received  from  financial 
institutions,  the  latest  survey  of  employment 
and  payrolls  shows  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  recorded  employment  was  1,976,320, 
as  compared  with  1, '948 ,477  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  amounts  received  in  weekly 
earnings  by  these  persons  were  stated  as  $67,- 
202,995  paid  on  or  about  December  1,  and 
$65,117,281  paid  on  or  about  November  1.  As 
compared  with  December  1,  1945,  there  was  an 
increase  of  7-2  per  cent  in  the  numbers 
employed  and  of  14-5  per  cent  in  the  salaries 
and  wages.  The  average  weekly  earnings  in 
the   nine    main   industries,   including   finance, 


TABLE  L— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS,  BASED  ON  JUNE  1,  1941  =  100,  TOGETHER 

WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Date 


Eight  Leading  Ind 

jstries 

] 

Manufacturing 

I 

Index  Numbers  of 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per  Capita 

Per  Capita 

Employ- 

Aggregate 

Earnings 

Employ- 

Aggregate 

Earnings 

ment 

Payrolls 

ment 

Payrolls 

124-6 

153-4 

31-61 

137-4 

174-0 

32-86 

121-6 

152-1 

32-19 

131-0 

168-0 

33-35 

113-4 

139-5 

31-63 

109-6 

136-7 

32-44 

110-2 

127-6 

29-92 

107-1 

121-2 

29-49 

109-5 

135-5 

31-97 

108-8 

135-4 

32-43 

109-4 

137-3 

32-44 

108-7 

135-3 

32-43 

110-6 

139-1 

32-48 

110-1 

138-7 

32-82 

110-9 

137-6 

32-05 

110-8 

137-1 

32-24 

111-3 

136-6 

31-68 

109-9 

134-3 

31-83 

113-7 

141-9 

32-25 

111-4 

138-5 

32-37 

113-2 

143-1 

32-64 

109-6 

137-5 

32-66 

114-9 

145-6 

32-72 

111-4 

140-1 

32-71 

116-6 

149-8 

33-15 

112-1 

143-0 

33-18 

119-6 

154-4 

33-33 

114-8 

147-5 

33-45 

121-4 

159-6 

33-94 

115-5 

153-1 

34-48 

Dec.  1,  1943 
Dec.  1,  1944 
Dec.  1,  1945 

Jan.     1,   1946 

Feb.   1 

Mar.   1 

April  1 

May   1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.   1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.   1 
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TABLE  IL— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  Persona  Employed  at  Decemberl,  1946,  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Average  Weekly 
Earnings  oi  Such  Employees,  Together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  November  1,  1946,  and 
December  1,  1946,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  Decmeber  1,  1945  and  December  1944.  Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Number  of 
Employees 
Reported 
at  Dec.  1, 
1946 

Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at  Dec.  1, 
1946 

Average  Weekly 
Earnings  at 

Index  Numbers  of 

Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 

Employment 

Aggregate 
Weekly  Payroll* 

Dec. 
1,1946 

Nov. 
1, 1946 

Dec. 
1,1945 

Dec. 

1,1946 

Nov. 
1, 1946 

Dec. 
1, 1945 

Dec. 
1, 1946 

Nov. 
1,1940 

Dec. 
1,1945 

(a)  Provinces 
Maritime  Provinces 

142,561 

2,862 
83,756 
55,943 

574,713 

780,871 

226,425 

104,028 
45,222 
77,175 

174,438 

S 

4,390,877 

85,965 
2,599,440 
1,705,472 

18,753,899 

27,055,431 

7,892,860 

3,619,124 
1,539,523 
2,734,213 

6,354,952 

$ 

30  80 

30-04 
31-04 
30-49 

32  63 

34  65 

34  86 

34-79 
34-04 
35-43 

36  43 

% 

30-75 

28-58 
30-98 
30-51 

32  31 

33  58 

34  22 

34-06 
33-15 
35-07 

36  50 

$ 

29  57 

27-09 
30-25 
28-69 

30  37 
32  04 

32  55 

32-36 
31-42 
33-49 

34-65 

121  2 

129-7 
118-3 
125-9 

121  9 

116  6 

128  1 

126-4 
125-9 
131-9 

139  5 

117  5 

130-4 
115-4 
120-6 

120  2 

114-8 

127-7 

126-2 
126-3 
130-4 

135  1 

122  5 

116-6 
118-8 
129-1 

114  0 

107-3 

119  7 

118-8 
116-6 
123-0 

127-1 

170  2 

177-8 
162-1 
184-0 

165  9 

148-6 

168  7 

165-6 
165-2 
175-3 

175  7 

164  7 

170-2 
157-8 
176-4 

161-9 

141  9 

1650 

161-9 
161-3 
171-6 

173  3 

165  7 

149-3 

159-6 

177-0 

Quebec 

Ontario 

145  0 
126  9 

Prairie  Provinces 

148  4 

145-0 

144-7 

155-4 

British  Columbia 

155  8 

CANADA 

1,899,008 

278,714 
25,728 

249,513 
24,434 
58,035 
33,670 
68,737 
79,331 
23,680 
13,609 
10,082 
10,270 
19,232 
24,597 
10,853 
11,507 
7,506 
20, 180 
20,170 
13,303 

1,019,726* 
463,478 
533,012 

23,236 
103,774 

74,754 

41,542 
173,984 
188,966 

57,677 
238,585 

1,899,008 

64,448,019 

9,334,532 

748,613 

8,571,140 

725,894 

2,010,966 

1,371,516 

2,177,405 

2,741,437 

690,664 

403,811 

289,684 

331,810 

591,566 

786,626 

399,751 

347,153 

231,307 

661,590 

634,346 

441,503 

35,155,272 
17,203,401 
17,035,161 
916,710 
3,114,928 
2,999,405 
1,376,983 
7,468,018 
6,169,630 
1,297,161 
6,866,622 

64,448,019 

33  94 

33-49 
29-10 
34-35 
29-71 
34-65 
40-73 
31-68 
34-56 
29-17 
29-67 
28-73 
32-31 
30-76 
31-98 
36-83 
30-17 
30-82 
32-78 
31-45 
33-19 

34-48 
37-12 
31-96 
39-45 
30-02 
40-12 
33-15 
42-92 
32-65 
22-49 
28-78 

33  94 

33  33 

33-33 
28-70 
33-59 
29-46 
33-17 
36-90 
31-07 
34-55 
29-79 
29-65 
27-68 
31-99 
29-66 
31-58 
35-68 
29-76 
29-85 
32-60 
31-00 
31-80 

33-45 
35-83 
31-17 
38-91 
30-28 
40-22 
33-45 
41-28 
32-67 
21-95 
29-13 

33  33 

31  63 

32-03 
27-10 
32-38 
27-94 
32-57 
39-08 
29-76 
33-08 
28-80 
28-29 
26-76 
30-06 
29-89 
29-95 
34-98 
28-12 
27-56 
31-40 
29-91 
31-39 

32-44 
35-20 
29-83 
37-80 
25-35 
39-02 
31-84 
38-72 
30-26 
20-37 
26-76 

31  63 

121  4 

125-9 
106-3 
122-2 
122-1 
108-6 
106-2 
132-6 
152-6 
134-7 
129-3 
111-7 
124-1 
128-5 
137-8 
76-9 
126-5 
150-5 
126-6 
146-3 
154-8 

115-5 
109-1 
121-5 
121-4 
216-7 
89-9 
159-2 
137-4 
105-7 
131-8 
135-1 

121  4 

119  6 

123-6 
106-8 
118-4 
119-9 
106-8 
104-7 
130-8 
148-0 
131-8 
121-2 
110-4 
124-8 
118-9 
136-3 
75-2 
125-0 
152-1 
125-6 
142-9 
155-3 

114-8 
107-4 
121-6 
123-3 
188-6 
88-3 
158-0 
137-3 
109-3 
130-6 
128-4 

119  6 

113  4 

117-4 
105-7 
115-9 
111-6 
106-6 

53-8 
123-1 
145-4 
143-7 
123-7 
103-0 
109-5 
117-4 
118-4 

74-8 
116-5 
140-3 
115-2 
137-2 
155-2 

109-6 
103-1 
115-9 
109-9 
206-4 

84-9 
130-3 
129-6 

95-0 
123-6 
122-6 

113  4 

159  6 

164-4 
147-6 
155-6 
156-7 
137-1 
114-6 
164-8 
199-2 
171-4 
177-5 
154-2 
155-2 
173-7 
172-5 
105-8 
165-2 
210-5 
158-6 
188-9 
204-8 

153-1 
143-7 
164-2 
147-5 
326-6 
113-8 
193-8 
180-3 
150-4 
183-4 
164-S 

159  6 

154  4 

160-6 
146-2 
147-4 
152-6 
129-0 
102-4 
159-5 
193-2 
171-3 
166-3 
146-9 
154-4 
154-8 
168-4 
100-2 
160-9 
206-1 
156-3 
181-9 
196-9 

147-5 
136-5 
160-1 
147-8 
286-7 
112-1 
194-2 
173-2 
155-5 
177-4 
158-6 

154  4 

139-5 

(b)  Cities 

147-7 

136-6 

139-8 

134-8 

126-0 

55-7 

144-5 

182-0 

182-0 

162-0 

131-4 

127-4 

154-2 

140-2 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur 

97-7 

142-9 

175-5 

139-5 

168-3 

194-3 

(c)  Industries 

136-7 

129-6 

145-7 

128-8 

263-0 

105-2 

153-3 

156-1 

125-9 

156-5 

Trade 

139-6 

139  5 

77,312 
1,976,320 

2,754,976 
67,202,995 

35-63 
34  00 

35-52 
33  42 

34-13 
31  73 

128-3 
121  7 

128-4 
120  0 

116-3 
113  6 

158-5 
159-5 

158-2 
154  6 

137-7 

139  3 

•This  classification  comprises  the  following: — iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  ipparuj.-.  lumber,  musical 
i  nstruments,  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products.  The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manulat  Luring  industries,  with 
the  exception  oi  electric  light  and  power. 
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TABLE  III.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  1920  =  100) 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Dec.  1,  1930 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Dec.  1,  1932 

Dec.  1,  1933 

Dec.  1,  1934 

Dec.  1,  1935 

Dec.  1,  1936 

Dec.  1,  1937 

Dec.  1,  1938 

Dec.  1,  1939 

Dec.  1,  1940 

Dec.  1,  1941 

Dec.  1,  1942 

Dec.   1,   1943 

Dec.    1,    1944 

Dec.   I,   1945 

Jan.     1,   1946 

Feb.    1 

Mar.   1 

April  1 

May    1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.    1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.   1 

Relative  Weight  of 
Employment  by 
Provinces  and 
Economic  Areas 
as  at  December  1, 
1946 


3§ 

< 

< 

108-5 

109-5 

99-1 

112-7 

83-2 

83-8 

91-8 

93-4 

98-9 

106-9 

104-6 

107-5 

110-1 

115-3 

121-6 

122-5 

114-0 

109-8 

122-7 

123-0 

139-1 

133-2 

168-8 

187-9 

186-5 

195-1 

190-5 

199-6 

185-7 

191-8 

173-2 

186-7 

168-2 

169-5 

167-2 

165-7 

167-0 

164-4 

168-9 

168-8 

169-3 

167-8 

169-9 

172-9 

173-8 

176-0 

172-8 

168-4 

175-5 

171-9 

178-1 

176-7 

182-7 

179-0 

185-4 

184-7 

100-0 

7-5 

OhW> 


79-4 
85-4 
90-6 
106-1 
117-5 
108-6 

125-2 

133-5 

124-9 

120-4 
122-2 
125-1 
127-5 
133-7 
132-2 
136-0 
142-4 
146-4 
139-8 
139-7 
138-9 


'Zm 


127-6 
121-5 
132-1 
142-7 
204-4 
220-4 

220-3 

210-4 

199-5 

176-2 
172-3 
172-1 
173-0 
176-1 
180-4 
184-1 
177-1 
178-4 
185-5 
193-7 
198-6 


9 


118-9 
97-2 
113-8 
123-4 
171-7 
169-6 

178-0 

171-8 

174- 1 

164-1 

159-9 
157-0 
166-0 
159-2 
165-7 
168-2 
158-8 
165-1 
167-8 
162-7 


2-0 


106-7 

94-7 

82-9 

92-4 

96-4 

103-8 

112-6 

129-6 

121-7 

130-3 

149-7 

179-8 

202-2 

208-3 


197-6 

179-4 

171-8 
170-4 
171-8 


172 

170 

174 

175 

177 

181 

184 

189-1 

191-8 


30-3 


108-2 
99-3 
84-1 
93-3 
101-7 
107-0 
112-9 
125-8 
114-4 
124-5 
142-7 
174-0 
188-2 

188-6 

188-0 

173-1 

172-2 
173-9 
173-6 
175-5 
176-7 
178-4 
179-6 
174-8 
176-1 
179-0 
185-1 
188-0 


41-1 


a  o 


118-6 
106-0 
86-7 
89-3 
94-3 
101-3 


100-5 
103-5 
108-9 
118-8 
135-5 
141-9 

150-3 

151-9 

153-6 

150-6 
145-7 
145-3 
146-8 
149-1 
153-3 
158-2 
161-0 
162-0 
161-1 
163-8 
164-4 


11-9 


96-0 
95-4 
102-2 
110-2 
129-5 
139-1 

142-6 

147-3 

148-1 


144 
140 
139 
141 
142 
144 
148 
150 
151  ■ 
153 
157 
157' 


5-5 


99-8 
114-1 
113-1 
123-0 
132-7 
136-2 

140-9 

145-3 

148-5 

143-4 
136-2 
135-7 
136-3 
143-3 
149-4 
153-3 
156-5 
157-0 
156-5 
160-9 
160-4 


2-4 


108-0 
108-9 
116-4 
129-4 
146-9 
149-9 

168-5 

163-2 

165-4 

164-0 
160-4 
160-0 
161-6 
163-0 
169-6 
176-3 
179-9 
180-5 
175-3 
175-4 
177-4 


4-0 


Si 


100-0 
90-5 
73-5 
85-4 
92-9 
99-3 
101-5 
107-5 
105-8 
110-0 
123-6 
144-5 
187-4 

193-7 

182-5 

171-5 

163-7 

159-8 
156-4 
160-7 
163-9 
139-3 
162-2 
170-4 
176-9 
179-3 
182-2 
185-0 


9-2 


Note: — The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 


were  $34.00,  as  compared  with  $33.42  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  1946,  $31.73  at  Decem- 
ber 1,  1945,  $32.20  at  December  1,  1944,  and 
$31.61  at  December  1,  1943. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics  of 
employment  and  payrolls  for  the  leading  in- 
dustrial groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas  and  the  20  leading  industrial  cities,  and 
gives  comparisons  as  at  November  1,  1946,  and 
December  1  in  1945  and  1944.  Table  I  con- 
tains a  monthly  record  for  the  eight  leading 
industries  as  a  whole,  and  for  manufacturing, 
showing  the  movements  of  employment  and 
payrolls  from  1942. 

The  index  numbers  of  payrolls  are  based  on 
the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  co-operatinsr 
firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  To  facilitate 
comparisons  of  the  trends  of  employment  and 
payrolls,  the  indexes  of  employment  have  been 
converted  from  their  original  base,  1926  equals 
100,  to  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  The  table  shows 
that  in  the  period  for  which  data  are  available, 


there  has  been  an  increase  of  21-4  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  persons  in  recorded  employ- 
ment in  the  eight  leading  industrial  groups, 
while  the  aggregate  weekly  payrolls  of  these 
employees  have  risen  by  59-6  per  cent. 
Including  finance,  the  gain  in  employment  from 
June  1,  1941,  to  December  1,  1946,  amounted 
to  21-7  per  cent  and  that  in  payrolls,  to  14-5 
per  cent.  The  reasons  previously  given  for  the 
much  greater  rise  in  the  salaries  and  wages 
than  in  employment  may  again  be  stated: — 
(1)  the  concentration  of  workers  still  existing 
in  the  generally  higher-paid  heavy  manufac- 
turing industries,  in  spite  of  the  declines 
therein  which  preceded  and  followed  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities;  (2)  the  payment  of  cost- 
of-living  allowances  to  the  majority  of  work- 
ers; the  rates  at  which  these  allowances  were 
calculated  were  increased  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before  their  incorporation  in  the 
basic  wage-rates  as  from  February  15,  1944; 
(3)    the    progressive   up-grading   of   employees 
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TABLE  IV.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926=100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 

JRelative 
Weight 

Dec.  1 
1946 

Nov.  1 
1946 

Dec.  1 
1945 

Dec.  1 
1943 

Dec.  1 
1939 

Manufacturing 

53  7 

2-7 

•2 

1-8 

1-1 

3-9 

2-1 

•8 

1-0 

•04 

3-4 

5-5 

2-4 

1-0 

2-1 

1-2 

7-8 

2-8 

1-1 

•8 

•7 

1-3 

2-8 

•9 

•6 

•9 

2-2 

1-1 

1-2 

2-5 

14-6 

1-9 

1-5 

•7 

5-5 

2-0 

1-2 

•3 

•5 

•5 

2-5 

2-3 

•9 

•9 

5  5 

3-9 

1-4 

1-8 
•7 

22 

•4 

1-8 

9  2 

3-1 
4-7 
1-4 
9-9 
4-1 
3-9 
1-9 

30 

2-0 

1-0 

12  6 

9-3 
3-3 

100  0 

194  1 

248-6 
169-8 
159-8 
147-3 
134-0 
109-9 
164-4 
195-4 
39-4 
193-3 
167-0 
149-0 
252-7 
161-8 
187-9 
169-3 
173-3 
107-2 
200-1 
730-1 
161-2 
168-9 
170-4 
136-2 
303-6 
331-5 
172-8 
182-0 
317-0 
206-4 
259-4 
249-7 
170-8 
166-0 
253-3 
470-8 
203-5 
183-5 
221-8 
221-4 
304-1 
208-9 
299-0 

343  0 

159  3 

97-2 
272-0 
199-6 

154  7 

137-0 
158-6 

135- 8 

222-0 
111-7 
121-3 
146-9 
171-4 
185-5 
85-2 

227-0 

226-8 
227-4 

211  8 

223-7 
183-8 

185-4 

148  9 

150-0 
241-7 
142-0 

183-7 

192  8 

252-8 
173-6 
159-1 
146-7 
137-9 
116-1 
161-3 
197-1 
38-6 
208-0 
167-6 
151-4 
252-9 
160-3 
161-3 
167-8 
171-0 
107-8 
193-5 
719-6 
159-2 
167-4 
171-6 
126-1 
312-8 
328-3 
164-3 
184-8 
305-1 
203-2 
248-5 
239-7 
168-9 
163-4 
244-6 
478-4 
200-8 
175-2 
218-1 
223-3 
288-5 
209-8 
290-4 

298  5 

156-5 

93-8 
269-4 
199-4 

153  6 

138-3 
157-0 

135-7 

221-1 
112-9 
117-3 
151-9 
171-8 
194-4 
91-1 

224  9 

224-5 
225-8 

201-3 

209-5 
182-0 

182-7 

149  1 

150-2 
245-2 
141-9 

181  1 

184  2 

245-6 
154-4 
148-1 
136-3 
121-3 

98-7 
141-5 
186-9 

33-5 
176-8 
151-5 
133-2 
236-0 
147-1 
178-0 
162-9 
164-7 
112-3 
178-1 
648-0 
156-8 
163-3 
165-8 
146-9 
280-6 
342-6 
151-8 
164-8 
274-0 
200-8 
222-0" 
222-6 
158-2 
145-6 
139-9 
722-9 
191-4 
220-3 
199-0 
229-3 
290-8 
214-8 
287-2 

326-8 

150-5 

95-5 
259-4 
167-4 

126-7 

139-7 
122-7 

128  0 

201-9 
110-2 
107-7 
132-0 
137-3 
167-4 
94-6 

211-2 

208-0 
217-4 

192-3 

203-1 
166-7 

173  2 

135  0 

137-5 
210-3 
127-4 

171  4 

230-9 

209-4 
125-6 
137-1 
123-1 
117-4 

91-6 
110-2 
221-3 

33-8 
166-9 
134-8 
120-2 
214-0 
127-9 
139-5 
157-6 
158-7 
114-8 
171-6 
564-2 
146-9 
158-7 
167-4 
134-8 
237-8 
628-1 
139-6 
142-6 
333-0 
351-4 
265-7 
231-0 
130-1 
309-3 
306-4 
1,633-5 
170-1 
302-9 
281-3 
426-2 
504-7 
213-6 
373-2 

240-2 

158  1 

100-4 
286-7 
1551 

104  6 

128-2 
98-2 

119-7 

179-6 
105-3 
105-3 
128-3 
130-9 
165-4 
91-6 

197-4 

197-3 
197-8 

169  9 

181-8 
139-4 

190-5 

125  5 

129-8 
126-3 
119-7 

187  3 

122-2 

144-0 

114-2 

125-7 

123-9 

84-1 

69-6 

91-6 

125-5 

56-2 

138-5 

113-1 

99-4 

147-4 

118-8 

116-0 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth 

135-7 

149-8 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

115-2 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  goods 

160-6 
495-1 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

140-8 
124-1 

119-7 

100-5 

173-1 

180-8 

Electric  light  and  pOwer 

94-6 

Electrical  apparatus 

139-8 

Iron  and  steel  products 

139-8 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

111-7 
156-0 
124-7 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

63-2 

101-4 

154-9 

Heating  appliances 

70-9 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. . . . 

139-7 
132-4 
122-0 

Non-ferrous  metal  products 

121-4 

167-9 

Miscellaneous. 

165-7 

Logging 

154-2 

Mining 

263  6 

Coal 

171  3 

96-0 

354-4 

Communications 

138-8 

Telegraphs 

85-5 

Telephones 

96-8 

Transportation 

82-4 

89  7 

135-0 

77-0 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

88-0 
93-8 

Building 

75-2 

Highway 

158-1 

52-1 

Services 

132  9 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

127-6 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) 

142-3 

Trade 

144  7 

Retail 

151-8 

Wholesale 

126-0 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

122-7 

Finance 

1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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as  they  gained  experience  in  their  work;  (4) 
the  payment  of  higher  wage  rates  in  many 
industries  and  establishments,  and  (5)  reduc- 
tions in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  women 
workers. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  discloses  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  curtailment  in  the 
production  of  munitions  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  level  of  employment  in  manufactur- 
ing at  December  1,  1946,  was  15i  per  cent 
above  that  indicated  at  June  1,  1941,  while 
the  payrolls  were  higher  by  53-1  per  cent. 
In  the  non-manufacturing  divisions  taken  as  a 
unit,  the  gain  in  the  period  in  which  the 
monthly  statistics  of  payrolls  have  been  col- 
lected amounted  to  29-1  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  the  employment  and  to  68-2  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  salaries  and  wages.  The  relatively 
greater  increases  recently  indicated  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries  than  in  manufactur- 
ing have  resulted  in  an  industrial  distribution 
which  differs  markedly  from  that  existing  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  the  last  5£  years,  the  weekly  earnings  of 
the  typical  individual  engaged  in  factory  work 
have  increased  by  34-8  per  cent  while  the  per 
capita  figure  in  the  non-manufacturing  indus- 
tries taken  as  a  unit  has  risen  by  33-7  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  pronounced  variation  shown 
in  the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
different  industrial  classes,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sex  distribution  of  such 
persons  is  an  important  factor,  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  variations  in  the  age  groups.  In 
general,  the  femafe  workers  tend  to  belong  to 
the  younger  age  classes,  in  which  the  earnings 
are  naturally  lower  than  among  those  of 
greater  experience.  The  matter  of  short-time 
or  overtime  may  also  considerably  influence 
the  reported  aggregates  and  averages,  which 
likewise  reflect  variations  in  the  extent  to 
which  casual  labour  is  used;  the  degree  of 
skill  generally  required  of  workers  in  different 
industries  is  obviously  an  exceedingly 
important  factor. 

Sex  Distribution  of  Persons  in  Recorded 
Employment 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  employ- 
ment for  men  and  women  workers  at  Decem- 
ber 1  as  compared  with  November  1.  The 
general  advance  in  the  eight  leading  industries 
at  the  first  of  December  amounted'  to  27,942 
persons,  or  1-5  per  cent;  of  these  workers, 
10,937,  or  over  39  per  cent  were  women.  At 
November'  1,  the  expansion  had  provided  work 


mainly  for  men,  who  had  made  up  some 
94  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  as 
added  to  the  working  forces. 

In  the  nine  leading  industries,  there  was  a 
gain  of  27,843  employees  as  compared  with 
November  1,  of  whom  17,070  were  men,  and 
10,773  were  women.  The  increase  among  the 
former  amounted  to  1*1  per  cent,  and  that 
among  the  latter1  sex,  to  2-4  per  cent.  The 
proportions  per  1,000  workers  in  this  group  of 
industries  were  769  men  and  231  women,  as 
compared  with  ratios  of  772  and  228  per  1,000, 
respectively,  a  month  earlier. 

As  compared  with  November  1,  there  were 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  in  logging,  mining  and 
trade,  with  smaller  advances  in  communica- 
tions, transportation  and  services.  The  num- 
ber of  women  employees  rose  considerably  in 
trade,  while  additions  to  the  personnel  on  a 
moderate  scale  were  indicated  in  manufactur- 
ing, communications  and  logging.  In  mining 
and  financial  institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reported  numbers  of  women  workers 
slightly  declined. 

Information  on  the  sex  distribution  of 
workers  in  Canada  is  not  available  for  Decem- 
ber 1  of  any  earlier  year.  The  general  trend 
in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  is  probably  upward,  largely 
as  a  result  of  seasonal  activity  in  trading 
establishments.  The  seasonal  factor  therefore 
tends  to  nullify  the  value  of  a  comparison  of 
the  latest  figures  with  those  obtained  in  any 
of  the  surveys  of  sex  distribution  which  were 
undertaken  annually  at  October  1  in  the  years 
1942-45.  It  may  nevertheless  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  the  last  14  months,  there  has  been 
a  rise  of  over  13  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
men  in  recorded  employment,  while  the  num- 
ber of  women  has  shown  little  change  on  the 
whole.  The  ratios  per  1,000  persons  in  recorded 
employment  in  the  eight  leading  industries  at 
October  1,  1945,  had  been  747  in  the  case  of 
men  and  253  in  the  case  of  women. 

The  employment  of  women  had  reached  the 
highest  point  on  record  at  October  1,  1944, 
when  such  workers  constituted  261  per1  1,000 
persons  reported  in  the  eight  leading  indus- 
tries, and  271  per  1,000  in  the  nine  major 
industrial  divisions.  The  completion  or  the 
curtailment  of  war  work,  together  with  marked 
advances  in  activity  in  the  non-manufacturing 
classes  employing  largely  male  workers,  are 
extremely  important  factors  in  the  declines 
since  indicated  in  the  numbers  and  the  ratios 
of  women  employees. 
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Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service 


\  SHORT  summary  of  the  current  statistics 
•*•*-  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
placement  activities  during  the  previous  month 
(December)  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Research  and  Statistics  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour. 

The  employment  situation,  as  depicted  by 
vacancies  and  applications  registered  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices,  steadily 
deteriorated  during  January.  By  January  23, 
unplaced  applicants  amounted  to  more  than 
double  the  number  of  positions  available. 
Unemployment  steadily  grew  among  workers 
registered  for  construction,  textile,  and 
unskilled  employment.  The  occupational 
distribution  of  jobless  applicants  is  shown  in 
Table  I.  The  number  of  unfilled  vacancies 
available  decreased  steadily,  especially  in  the 
seasonal  industries.  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  slight 
gain  in  the  number  of  jobs  on  file  during  the 


month.  Detailed  statistics  of  the  positions 
offered,  by  industrial  breakdown,  is  given  in 
Table  II. 

Data  on  the  current  situation  as  compared 
with  that  prevailing  in  previous  years,  are 
presented  in  Table  III.  Although  the  present 
picture  does  not  show  the  surplus  of  posi- 
tions evident  during  the  war  years,  it  does 
present  a  favourable  comparison  to  that 
reported  in  1946.  At  this  period  last  year, 
the  pressure  of  demobilization  had  forced  the 
number  unplaced  to  the  220,000  mark.  The 
comparative  total  for  1947  is  186,000.  Posi- 
tions currently  available  are  only  slightly  less 
than  those  reported  one  3^ear  ago.  Little 
improvement  is  expected  during  February,  but 
with  the  onset  of  the  spring  season,  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 

A  review  of  December  placement  activities 
follow.-. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural  industry  was  relatively  inactive 
during  December.  Many  farmers  required 
additional  year-round  help  but  did  not  renew 
their  orders  because  of  the  continued  scarcity 
of  labour  supply.  A  current  release  of 
employment  statistics  indicated  that  although 
agricultural  employment  showed  an  appre- 
ciable gain  during  1946  the  employment  level 
was  markedly  less  than  that  estimated  for 
1939.  Vacancies  in  agriculture  during 
December    averaged    524    a    week    wrhich    was 


almost  double  the  number  reported  in  the 
comparative  period  in  1945.  Similarly  place- 
ments during  December,  1946,  totalling  an 
average  of  450  a  week,  were  well  above 
last  year's  level.  At  the  end  of  December, 
935  vacancies  remained  unfilled  while  applica- 
tions for  agricultural  work  numbered  2,790. 

Favourable  reports  on  the  Polish  immi- 
grants continued  to  be  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


Practically  all  fields  of  activity  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices  reported  sharp 
contractions  during  December.  Applicants 
registering  were  fewer  in  number  while  the 
proportion  placed  grew  steadily  smaller.  Many 
logging  camps  and  industrial  plants  cancelled 
their  orders  during  the  holiday  season  and 
seasonal  activity  in  the  construction  and 
transportation  industry  continued  to  recede. 
Placing  of  handicapped  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  the  upward  trend  evident 
since  the  middle  of  May,  1946.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  number 
unplaced  was  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  vacancies  on  file. 

Vancancies  Notified. — Vacancy  reporting 
reached  the  lowest  level  for  the  past  two 
years  during  December.  Normal  labour 
turnover  wa9  largely  responsible  for  the 
vacancies  which  were  reported.  Notification 
of    jobs    in    all    industries    receded    with    the 


greater  proportionate  declines  in  construction 
and  trade.  Seasonal  shut-downs  in  logging 
camps  were  reflected  in  a  40  per  cent  drop 
in  jobs  reported  during  the  month.  The 
decline  was  more  acute  for  men  than  for 
women  with  the  Prairie  provinces  and  British 
Columbia  particularly  suffering  losses.  Non- 
agricultural  vacancies  averaged  25,212  a  week 
during  December,  representing  a  34  per  cent 
drop  during  the  month. 

Vacancies  in  the  logging  industry  averaged 
5,448  a  week  during  December.  Heavy  snow- 
falls impeded  activity  in  some  areas.  Man- 
power requirements  were  generally  well  met 
with  a  fairly  substantial  supply  of  inexperi- 
enced workers  available.  Prospects  for  a  high 
level  of  employment  in  the  new  year  were 
excellent.  At  the  beginning  of  1947,  there 
were  28,747  unfilled  vacancies  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices. 
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Activity  in  manufacturing  firms  sharply 
decreased  during  December.  Slow-downs  and, 
in  some  cases,  lay-offs,  resulted  from  the 
holiday  season,  inventory- taking,  and  repair 
work  undertaken  during  the  slack  season.  In 
the  Maritime  provinces  and  Ontario  the 
hydro-electric  power  shortage  caused  con- 
siderable set-backs  in  production.  The  recent 
slump  in  production  in  the  textile  industry 
was  expected  to  reverse  shortly  due  to 
accelerated  activity  of  the  spring  trade. 
Average  weekly  vacancies  reported  in  manu- 
facturing firms  totalled  6,542  during  December. 
At  the  end  of  month,  27,099  positions  in 
manufacturing  plants  were  on  file  at  employ- 
ment offices. 

The  lull  in  construction  activity  was 
expected  to  be  of  short  duration.  Material 
supplies  should  accumulate  during  the  next 
two  months  and  thus  guarantee  a  high  level 
of  activity  as  soon  as  weather  conditions 
permit.  Vacancies  reported  during  December 
had  dropped  to  2,058  as  compared  with  the 
1946  peak  level  of  5,658  in  May.  The  trend 
for  1946  indicated  that  the  employment  situa- 
tion may  be  expected  to  improve  by  March 
as  employers  begin  to  place  their  orders  for 
spring  help. 

The  immediate  employment  outlook  in  the 
mining  industry  was  clouded  by  strike 
activity.  Current  opportunities  at  National 
Employment  Service  offices  were  confined 
largely  to  skilled  workers.  The  supply  of 
manual  labourers  was  generally  reported  to  be 


adequate.  The  overall  prospects  for  expan- 
sion, however,  were  good.  It  was  estimated 
that  approximately  4,000  men  could  be  placed 
in  the  mines  during  1947.  Immigration  offers 
an  important  potential  source  of  supply. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  105,941 
positions  were  available  in  all  non-agricultural 
industries.  The  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of 
vacancies  reported  during  the  period  caused  a 
steady  depletion  of  the  number  remaining  on 
file.  At  January  2  vacancies  available  had 
dropped  to  88,777.  A  further  contraction  was 
expected  during  January,  when  applications 
for  work  usually  reach  their  highest  level. 

Applicants  Registering. — The  holiday  season, 
the  postponement  of  job  seeking  until  the 
new  year,  and  applicants  accepting  part-time 
work  during  the  Christmas  season  caused  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  number  seeking  work 
at  employment  offices  during  December. 
There  was  an  average  of  31,516  applications 
filed  per  week  as  compared  with  40,606  one 
month  earlier  and  41,518  one  year  previous. 
The  current  registration  marked  the  lowest 
level  for  the  past  two  years.  Applications 
from  men  fell  off  less  rapidly  than  those  from 
women.  By  province,  the  level  of  applica- 
tions in  the  Maritimes  and  Quebec  showed 
less  contraction  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Dominion. 

Despite  the  sharp  decline  in  applications  for 
work,  the  count  of  live  files  at  the  end  of 
each  week  revealed  a  steady  accumulation  in 
the   number  of  persons  out-of-work.     During 
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the  five-week  period,  the  unplaced  had  risen 
by  14  per  cent  to  total  166,000  at  January  2. 
No  alleviation  of  the  situation  was  expected 
until  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  was  largely 
among  male  workers.  Women  workers  con- 
tinued to  be  in  short  supply. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  unplaced  male 
applicants  at  the  end  of  December  was  among 
the  younger  age  groups  than  one  month  earlier. 
Fifty-five  per  cent,  or  72,000  of  the  male 
applicants  Were  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
44.  Four  weeks  earlier  this  group  consisted 
of  57,000  persons,  or  51  per  cent  of  the 
unplaced.  The  number  of  jobless  construc- 
tion workers  almost  doubled  and  mounting 
unemployment  was  reported  among  heavy 
labourers  and  truck  drivers.  Few  suitable 
job  opportunities  were  available  for  these 
workers. 

The  prevailing  shortage  of  woman-power 
had  slight  prospects  of  immediate  improve- 
ment. Applications  for  work  dropped  to  6,763 
a  week  during  December.  Some  withdrawal 
of  married  women  from  the  labour  force  was 
expected  during  1947  due  to  the  change  in 
income  tax  regulations.  The  long-run  out- 
look for  alleviation  of  the  shortage  was  not 
promising.  The  declining  birth-rate  in  the 
Thirties  will  gradually  be  felt  in  fewer  persons 
entering  the  labour  market  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  recent  order  in  council 
broadening  the  immigration  scheme  does  not 
specifically  encourage  the  movement  of  women 
workers. 

Competent  secretarial  and  administrative 
persons  have  been  at  a  premium  throughout 
Canada  for  the  past  few  years.  However,  the 
breaking  up  of  UNRRA  should  offer  some 
relief  in  the  highly-trained  fields. 


As  indicated  by  the  accompanying  chart, 
applications  for  work  were  well  in  excess  of 
vacancies  during  December.  This  gap  was 
expected  to  broaden  in  January,  but  improve 
slightly  in  February.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  trend  was  followed  in  1945.  In  1946, 
however,  the  high  level  of  demobilization 
obscured  the  labour  market  situation. 

Referrals. — Non-agricultural  referrals  during 
December  averaged  17,753  per  week.  This 
represented  a  38  per  cent  drop  from  the 
previous  month  and  an  18  per  cent  decline 
from  the  comparable  total  for  the  previous 
year.  The  drop  during  the  month  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  logging  and  construction 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yearly 
decline  was  markedly  greater  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries.  At  the  end  of 
1945  labour-starved  civilian  industries  were 
replenishing  their  war-time  depleted  staffs. 
One  year  later  the  situation  had  changed. 
Job-seekers  and  permanent  employment  oppor- 
tunities were  fewer  in  number,  consequently 
the  matching  of  jobs  and  workers  was  more 
difficult. 

Out  of  every  100  jobs  available  during 
December  (those  on  file  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  in  addition  to  those  filed  through- 
out the  period)  there  were  38  applicants 
referred  to  specific  vacancies.  One  month 
earlier,  the  percentage  ratio  was  40.  The  most 
marked  drop,  however,  took  place  in  the 
application-to-referral  ratio.  During  Novem- 
ber, 38  persons  were  referred  out  of  every 
100  available  applicants;  in  December  the 
percentage  ratio  had  fallen  to  29.  This  would 
indicate  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  unplaced 
are  steadily  mounting,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  available  positions  were  filled.  This 
was  due  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  the 


TABLE  1.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX, 

AS  AT  JANUARY  23,  1947 

(excluding  Agriculture) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers 

1,576 

1,363 

1,799 

1,479 

5 

27, 920 

133 

800 

19,190 

189 

985 

1,778 

1,188 

3,657 

8,033 

645 
4,927 
1,267 
7,431 

2,221 

6,290 

3,066 

8,910 

5 

36, 193 

133 

7,431 

19, 190 

189 

985 

1,778 

1,331 

5,156 

19,388 

5,013 
8,912 
5,500 
9,777 
845 

57,325 
1,129 
1,150 
3,125 
1,467 
687 

14,146 
9,224 

26,397 

63,858 

685 
10,839 
5,822 
5,924 

5,698 

19,751 

11,322 

15,701 

845 

8,273 

5,528 

62,853 

1,129 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc 

6,631 

2,535 

3,685 
3,125 

1,467 

687 

14,146 

143 

1,499 
11,355 

492 
2,501 
6,348 

9,716 

28,898 

70,206 

Total 

42, 175 

33,898 

76,073 

151,230 

35, 146 

186,376 
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geographical  distribution  of  the  unplaced  did 
not  coincide  with  the  positions  offered. 

Placements. — The  fairly  constant  level  of 
placements  maintained  since  May  dropped  by 
approximately  one-third  during  December. 
The  fall  was  common  to  all  industries 
although  construction  and  manufacturing 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  drops.  Much 
of  the  December  activity  was  confined  to 
filling  vacancies   created  by  labour  turnover. 


Although  numerous  logging  orders  were  on 
file,  large-scale  placement  activity  was  post- 
poned until  after  the  holiday  season.  Similarly, 
the  filling  of  many  industrial  orders  was 
delayed  while  plants  closed  down  for  repair 
work  or  for  the  winter  vacation.  All  prov- 
inces reported  decreased  placement  activity, 
the  most  severe  drops  being  in  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia.  Average  weekly  placements 
numbered  11,920  during  December,  an  all-time 
low  for  the  National  Employment  Service. 


TABLE  II— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  JANUARY  23,  1947 

(excluding  Agriculture) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 
December  19,  1946 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Logging — 

16,602 

2,791 

332 

14 

8 

16,616 

2,799 
332 

-5,508 

-  880 

-  57 

-24-9 

-23-9 

-14-7 

Total 

19,725 

22 

19,747 

-6,445 

-24-6 

Mining— 

Coal 

607 

16 
888 
385 

70 

41 
107 

55 

2 

609 

16 
888 
385 

71 

41 
112 

56 

-  321 

-  4 

+      56 
+     155 

-  26 

-  22 

-  1 
+      25 

-34-5 

Metallic  ores — 

-20-0 

Gold    

+  6-7 

+67-4 

1 

-26-8 

-34-9 

5 

1 

-  0-9 

+80-6 

Total 

2,169 

9 

2,178 

-     138 

-  6-0 

Manufacturing — 

654 

1,538 

1,105 

1,036 

358 

71 

117 

289 

242 

763 

474 

805 

173 

579 

226 

2,071 

11,088 

303 

1,326 

461 

38 

220 

819 

114 

376 

200 

1,221 

50 

41 

669 

2,725 
12,626 

1,408 

2,362 
819 
109 
337 

1,108 
356 

1,139 
674 

2,026 
223 
620 
895 

-  107 
+    468 

-  54 
+    212 
+     114 
+      24 

-  166 
+      56 

-  82 

-  39 

-  38 
+     151 
+      23 
+    236 
+      41 

-  3-8 

+  3-8 

-  3-7 

+  9-9 

+16-2 

+28-2 

-33-0 

+  5-3 

-18-7 

-  3-3 

-  5-3 

+  8-1 

+  11-5 

+61-5 

+  4-8 

Total 

8,430 

18,997 

27,427 

+     839 

+  3-2 

2,751 

51 

2,802 

-1,369 

-32-8 

1,667 

112 

1,779 

+     165 

+10-2 

554 

506 

1,060 

-    316 

-23-0 

Trade — 

1,102 
1,710 

737 
2,410 

1,839 
4,120 

+    236 
-3,293 

+  14-7 

-44-4 

Total 

2,812 

3,147 

5,959 

-3,057 

-33-9 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

1,145 

1,280 

2,425 

+    221 

+10-0 

Service — 

Public 

1,222 

77 
835 
923 
899 

688 
2,702 
3,507 

184 
2,539 

1,910 
2,779 
4,342 
1,107 
3,438 

-2,042 

-  363 

-  220 

-  91 

-  153 

-51-7 

-11-6 

-  4-8 

-  7-6 

-  4-3 

3,956 

9,620 

13,576 

-2,869 

-17-5 

43,209 

33,744 

76,953 

-12,969 

-14-4 
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Relatively  little  transfer  of  workers  took 
place  during  December.  Approximately  300 
persons  per  week  were  transferred  to  logging 
camps  and  a  number  of  applicants  were 
moved  to  general  construction  projects.  The 
gradual  movement  of  Cape  Breton  miners  to 
Quebec  and  Ontario  mines  continued  during 
the  month.  Transfer  of  workers  accounted 
for  four  per  cent  of  the  monthly  placements. 

Casual  placements  jumped  from  9  per  cent 
of  total  placements  in  November  to  12  per 
cent  in  December.  This  increase  reflected  the 
hiring  of  temporary  help  for  the  Christmas 
season.  Generally,  as  industrial  activity 
slackens    a    smaller    proportion    of    the    posi- 


tions made  available  are  permanent,  conse- 
quently, a  larger  percentage  of  workers  accept 
temporary  jobs.  For  example,  in  the  tight 
labour  market  of  the  war  years  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  placements  were  of  short-time 
duration.  During  the  depression,  however,  this 
proportion  rose  to  over  50  per  cent. 

More  referrals  resulted  in  placements  during 
December  than  in  the  previous  month. 
Whereas  in  November  62  referrals  were 
effected  for  every  100  placements,  by 
December,  the  percentage  rose  to  67.  This 
wide  discrepancy  was  caused  to  some  extent 
by  the  reduction  in  unconfirmed  referrals 
remaining  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


TABLE  III.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  BY  MONTH 

(excluding  Agriculture) 


Date 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

19, 
24, 
21, 
21, 
25, 
23, 
20, 
25, 
22, 
19, 
24, 
21, 
19, 
23, 

1945 

86,507 
52,717 
43,983 
43,824 
57, 706 
66,327 
65,857 
63,913 
66,896 
89,241 
94,550 
78,636 
53,027 
42, 175 

40,004 
30,004 
31,907 
34,362 
41,075 
44,980 
48,562 
42,408 
45,569 
46, 362 
41,556 
40, 620 
37,255 
33,898 

126,511 
82,721 
75,890 
78, 186 
98,781 
111,307 
114,419 
106,321 
112,465 
135,603 
136, 106 
119,256 
90, 282 
76,073 

50, 227 
177,519 
208,822 
214,867 
201,282 
169,956 
147,594 
130,200 
113,052 
111,146 
102,596 
108,898 
127,029 
151,230 

30,052 
-42,940 
47,229 
48,348 
46,469 
41,788 
38,261 
35,101 
32,489 
30,829 
31,978 
32,358 
28,485 
35, 146 

80,279 

1946 

220,459 

1946 

256,051 

1946 

263,215 

April 
May 

1946 

247,751 

1946 

211,744 

June 

1946 

185,855 

July 

1946 

165,301 

1946 

145,541 

1946 

141,975 

1946 

134, 574 

November 

1946 

141,256 

1946 

155,514 

January 

1947 

186,376 

TABLE  IV— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PLACEMENTS  AND  ENGAGEMENTS  WITHOUT  REFERRAL  AS 

REPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE 

MONTH  OF  DECEMBER,  1946 


Weekly  Average 

% 
Placements 
ofAccessions 

Industry 

Place- 
ments 

Engage- 
ments 
Without 
Referral 

Total 
Reported 
Accessions 

11,920 

1,184 

353 

3,002 

479 

498 

376 

264 

103 

24 

69 

62 

91 

256 

175 

256 

267 

82 

1,420 

914 

112 

1,523 

117 

1,186 

2,109 

16,363 

2,991 

521 

5,491 

650 

805 

562 

469 

192 

56 

155 

195 

236 

551 

358 

649 

442 

171 

1,654 

1,034 

277 

2,033 

243 

889 

1,230 

28,283 

4,175 

874 

8,493 

1,129 

1,303 

938 

733 

295 

80 

224 

257 

327 

807 

533 

905 

709 

253 

3,074 

1,948 

389 

3,556 

360 

2,075 

3,339 

42-1 

28-4 

40-4 

35-3 

42-4 

38-2 

40-1 

36-0 

34-9 

30-0 

30-8 

24  1 

27-8 

31-7 

32-8 

28-3 

37-7 

32-4 

46-2 

46-9 

28-8 

Trade                                                                                                     

42-8 

32-5 

57-2 

63-2 
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Engagements  Without  Referral. — A  contrac- 
tion in  the  number  of  direct  tarings  was  also 
evident  during  December.  Despite  the  current 
decline,  engagements  without  referral  were  still 
almost  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
reported  in  the  comparative  period  in  1945. 
The  increases  over  the  year  were  most 
noticeable  in  the  mining,  construction,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacturing  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  trade,  services,  and  logging 
reported  smaller  gains.  Average  weekly 
engagements  in  non-agricultural  industries 
numbered  16,363  during  the  month. 

Table  IV  compares  the  number  of  place- 
ments effected  with  the  reported  engagements 
without  referral.  It  will  be  noted  that  place- 
ments were  relatively  higher  in  the  service  and 


construction  industries  but  somewhat  lower 
than  average  in  the  logging  and  manufacturing 
establishments  during  December. 

Separations. — The  number  of  separations,  as 
reported  to  the  National  Employment  Service, 
showed  a  sharp  drop  during  December. 
Average  weekly  separations  fell  to  25,386  for 
non-agricultural  industries.  Thirty  per  cent 
fewer  persons  were  reported  to  have  left 
manufacturing  pJants.  In  contrast,  trade  and 
logging  establishments  reported  a  gain  in  the 
separation  rate.  Seasonality  in  the  latter 
group  accounted  for  the  increase  during 
December.  The  drop  was  largely  among  men, 
with  Ontario,  particularly,  reporting  a  sharp 
reduction. 


Special  Placements 


The  special  placements  sections  of  employ- 
ment offices  throughout  Canada  counsel  and 
place  special  classes  of  persons,  such  as 
first-jobbers,  physically  handicapped,  and 
others  wlYo  require  individual  attention.  The 
work  of  the  special  placement  officers  is  closely 
co-ordinated  with  community  organizations 
sponsoring  similar  objectives. 

Placing  the  handicapped  workers  maintained 
a  steady  upward  trend  despite  the  downward 
movement  in  general  placement  activity. 
Some  provinces  reported  that  they  had 
accumulated  a  backlog  of  orders  which  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
placement     activity     throughout     the     winter 


months.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
unplaced  had  been  increasing  since  September. 
Elderly  men  drawn  into  the  labour  market 
during  the  war  years  were  especially  difficult 
to  place.  During  the  period  November  15  to 
December  14,  there  were  1,483  persons  placed 
with  6,775  registered  as  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 

A  Youth  Employment  Centre  has  been 
operating  in  Toronto  since  May,  1946,  which 
offers  modern  devices  and  expert  advice  for 
guiding  youths  under  21  years  of  age.  Place- 
ments during  December  totalled  1,125  (774 
male  and  351  female).  This  represented  a 
slight  decline  from  the  November  level. 


Executive  and  Professional  Offices 


Five  employment  offices  throughout  Canada 
are  devoted  solely  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
workers  classified  as  executive  and  profes- 
sional. In  order  to  qualify  for  these  services, 
salary  or  educational  requirements  must  be 
met.  Placement  activity  in  these  offices 
during  December  showed  a  considerable  reces- 
sion. This,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a 
marked  decline  in  applications  with  the  result 
that  fewer  persons  were  unplaced  at  the  end 
of  December  than  one  month  earlier.  Con- 
trary to  the  trend  in  the  general  placement 
field,  unfilled  vacancies  showed  a  slight 
increase.  During  December,  there  was  a 
weekly  average  of  184  applicants  registered, 
168  vacancies  notified  and  43  placements 
effected. 


Regional  offices  reported  that  vacancies 
were  becoming  available  in  a  wider  range  of 
occupations.  The  heaviest  male  demands 
were  reported  for  insurance  salesmen, 
engineers,  and  draftsmen.  Among  women,  the 
outstanding  requirement  was  for  nurses. 
Numerous  positions  were  also  available  for 
accountants,  store  managers,  assessors,  teachers, 
chemists,  and  secretaries.  In  all  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  Vancouver,  unfilled  vacancies 
and  unplaced  applicants  were  approximately 
equal  in  number  at  the  end  of  December. 
In  Vancouver,  however,  applications  were 
double  the  number  of  positions  available. 
At  January  22,  the  total  unplaced  numbered 
1,863  while  unfilled  vacancies  totalled  1,734. 


Veterans 


Applications  for  Employment, — In  December 
job  applications  reached  their  lowest  level  for 
1946.  During  that  time,  39,519  ex-service 
personnel  applied  for  work  at  National 
Emplojrment     Service     offices.      For     several 


months,  discharges  from  the  armed  forces 
have  steadily  decreased.  Many  of  these  men 
will  be  on  leave  for  a  month  or  two,  there- 
fore will  not  appear  in  the  labour  market 
until    spring   when    job    opportunities  will   be 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES   FOR  FIVE   WEEKS   NOVEMBER  29,  1946 

TO  JANUARY  2,  1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Prince  Edward  Island 

254 

185 
69 

3,115 

57 
20 
89 
27 
91 

958 
14 

212 
18 

558 
51 
44 
26 
11 

378 
33, 

414 

114 

3,998 

54 

139 

660 

229 

151 

1,216 

41 

1,272 

26 

116 

94 

36,205 

40 

147 

29 

96 

33 

95 

822 

203 

81 

83 

2,439 

528 

38 

79 

255 

233 

330 

74 

131 

349 

4,152 

33 

48 

113 

205 

143 

1,058 

7 

10,293 

35 

384 

1,627 

83 

834 

106 

119 

420 

478 

63 

255 

1 

519 

622 

120 

108 
12 

1,595 

21 
27 
71 
51 

79 

702 

1 

218 

7 

61 
20 
15 

1,017 

648 
369 

6,927 

323 
170 
232 
222 
311 
1,811 
250 
273 
229 
906 
205 
126 
203 

78 
845 

90 
284 
369 

5,311 

271 
345 
312 
276 
140 

1,672 
231 

1,628 
119 
125 
192 

41,119 

81 
74 

212 
222 
257 

65 
159 
572 
281 

77 

60 
708 
170 

62 
333 
750 
454 
360 
193 
179 
130 
670 
240 
134 
125 
192 

89 

442 

17,709 

101 

181 

4,833 

61 
837 
495 

44 
712 
171 
123 
374 

97 

335 

1,153 

334 

272 
62 

3,106 

89 
47 

106 
10 

106 

917 
23 

124 
23 

703 
33 
38 
39 
9 

472 
35 

217 

115 

2,996 

59 

177 

155 

195 

128 

987 

50 

1,089 

24 

74 

58 

18,701 

33 

27 

15 

109 

34 

3 

3 

178 

222 

69 

8 

583 

34 

26 

181 

225 

234 

57 

110 

45 

46 

35 

51 

149 

34 

85 

64 

17 

9,196 

31 

66 

1,360 

54 

439 

41 

16 

248 

102 

43 

209 

16 

133 

626 

195 

143 
52 

1,950 

43 

7 

53 

5 

90 

520 
17 
80 
19 

448 

19 

32 

24 

8 

264 
33 

179 

109 

1,974 

36 

48 

138 

129 

105 

580 

29 

780 

32 

44 

53 

11,365 

35 
22 

17 

103 

39 

11 

3 

111 
71 
63 
26 

419 
33 
31 

147 

136 
99 
45 
60 
36 
39 
18 
54 
60 
37 
75 
68 
14 
4,307 
31 
58 

674 
33 

441 
16 
12 

139 
79 
45 

203 
4 

108 

450 

17 

17 

1,856 

1,314 

542 

Nova  Scotia 

181 

13,623 

511 

279 

12 

306 

502 

5 

26 

908 

Halifax   

2,693 

409 

5 

306 

260 

29 
13 

9 

2,152 

233 

288 

509 

4 
57 

3 

232 

26 

2,644 

92 
192 
102 
187 

85 
1,048 

15 
655 
177 

51 

40 

38,437 

95 

53 
197 

37 

33 
977 
869 
724 
113 

41 

2,024 

112 

52 

64 
198 
366 
330 

34 

117 

305 

4,297 

120 

27 

90 
496 
112 
334 

16 
15,198 

43 

397 

1,424 

88 
1,521 
2,621 
197 
192 
390 

26 
117 

30 
508 
310 

217 

82 

2,169 

553 

Truro                   

166 

1,162 

143 

7 
39 

7,451 

557 

681 

250 

18 

221 

99 

49 

2,087 

809 

29 

2,251 

212 

1 

94 

190 

802 

42,803 

110 

94 

246 

8 

237 

264 

156 

317 

468 

117 

40 

55 

556 

127 

55 

203 

Hull 

1,418 

627 

475 

226 

m 

2 

185 

1,458 

250 

105 

132 

11C 

41 

454 

686 

14,519 

142 

153 

8 
13 

8,523 

45 

328 

657 

59 

418 

Ste.  Agathe 

2 

106 

148 

27 l 

230 

333 

28 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   OFFICES   FOR  FIVE  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  29,  1946 

TO  JANUARY  2,  1947-Continued 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec— Concluded 

289 
36 
671 
492 
475 
111 
669 
4,571 
703 
505 

56,844 

156 

162 

212 

123 

130 

650 

312 

62 

673 

72 

42 

689 

61 

58 

96 

134 

936 

457 

93 

114 

569 

2,736 

61 

89 

1,620 

252 

922 

521 

1,520 

342 

132 

45 

2,035 

50 

95 

88 

652 

288 

489 

39 

249 

489 

1,939 

230 

26 

33 

180 

180 

436 

36 

2,250 

88 

57 

24 

123 

887 

168 

475 

299 

226 

72 

283 

348 

230 

1,442 

27 

3,159 

20,346 

103 

22 

78 

234 

218 

55 

222 

1,799 

271 

140 

36,868 

300 

98 

122 

100 

96 

464 

140 

23 

252 

15 

40 

124 

37 

21 

14 

189 

1,702 

445 

18 

129 

334 

1,604 

60 

63 

1,410 

283 

260 

274 

1,190 

151 

38 

59 

1,043 

12 

83 

99 

535 

144 

278 

29 

151 

242 

893 

166 

41 

14 

486 

119 

247 

5 

1,606 

25 

37 

18 

45 

273 

234 

225 

913 

164 

56 

48 

168 

18 

1,519 

112 

1,461 

12,710 

380 
137 

1,041 
557 
735 
346 

1,514 
900 
650 
342 

50,628 

77 
153 
335 
174 

83 
566 
259 

76 
771 
154 
152 
1,112 
119 

51 
173 
223 
881 
193 
114 
131 
471 
3,396 
343 

67 

90 

97 
977 
661 
496 
465 
221 

58 
1,907 
375 
103 
156 
595 
608 
523 

77 

411 

1,998 

2,957 

349 

39 
171 
285 
313 
722 
172 
992 
209 

97 
112 
166 
1,246 
379 
512 
458 
273 

39 

216 

424 

433 

1,412 

105 

1,383 

10,059 

241 
23 
629 
392 
211 
127 
451 
854 
312 
204 

38,441 

68 

102 

289 

159 

58 

386 

246 

72 

655 

91 

46 

738 

48 

63 

118 

202 

492 

166 

93 

62 

487 

3,275 

23 

80 

82 

31 

979 

513 

688 

337 

156 

48 

1,857 

48 

50 

94 

403 

334 

440 

59 

225 

611 

1,975 

327 

28 

42 

109 

154 

499 

46 

584 

67 

62 

44 

150 

1,001 

349 

519 

340 

414 

31 

100 

409 

164 

1,247 

109 

1,224 

9,882 

189 
18 
573 
214 
182 
60 
285 
856 
320 
196 

23,224 

57 

74 

94 

112 

46 

262 

156 

61 

452 

76 

27 

459 

38 

41 

86 

184 

508 

108 

58 

26 

283 

1,236 

16 

47 

195 

82 

594 

337 

369 

172 

113 

17 

941 

22 

32 

27 

319 

165 

325 

30 

89 

381 

907 

133 

18 

47 

78 

113 

344 

30 

1,140 

37 

27 

22 

109 

523 

394 

276 

383 

340 

50 

92 

227 

163 

1,133 

144 

1,226 

4,956 

356 

223 

1,071 
380 

52 

Sorel 

804 

Thetford  Mines 

29 
2 

467 

3  632 

Val  d'Or      

83 

Valley  field    

636 

231 

Ontario 

2,430 

9 

47,164 

32 

146 

Belleville 

392 

139 

59 

45 

327 

88 

53 

113 

550 

90 

290 

91 

1,247 

113 

1 

13 

Fort  Erie 

452 

1 
38 

66 

Fort  William , 

914 

Gait 

85 

19 
3 

67 

126 

Guelph 

229 

262 

3  715 

581 

44 

2 

45 

156 

14 
17 

8 

541 

347 

181 

505 

226 

i76 

17 

56 

1,031 

423 

134 

218 

404 

3 

98 
2 
10 

593 

North  Bay 

199 

68 

Orillia 

59 

2,693 

Ottawa 

3,566 

16 

206 

Paris 

31 

174 

1 
20 

277 

112 

653 

179 

Port  Arthur 

2 

909 

319 

Port  Hope 

58 

145 

Renfrew 

152 

37 
6 

1,312 

St.  Thomas 

182 

418 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

6 
3 

528 

210 

Sioux  Lookout 

23 

248 

Stratford 

81 

248 

335 

Sudbury 

54 

1,011 

90 

Timmins 

36 
732 

660 

6,060 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FIVE  WEEKS  NOVEMBER  I,  1946 

TO  JANUARY  2,  1947— Concluded 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 
to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Ontario— Concluded 

2,337 
113 

52 
159 
401 
417 
1,107 
179 

5,874 

423 
173 
221 
102 
57 
104 
4,794 

3,208 

104 
291 

41 

393 

1,321 

706 

65 
103 
184 

6,930 

27 
144 

1,981 
198 

3,592 
413 
224 
132 
219 

12,253 

208 

33 

76 

198 

219 

9 

79 

82 

142 

140 

687 

155 

67 

255 

692 

111 

147 

193 

6,877 

185 

1,622 

76 

128,681 

86,291 
42,390 

1,628 
100 
51 
36 
198 
281 
143 
167 

2,917 

239 
115 
69 
79 
27 
74 
2,314 

1,626 

55 
128 

40 
398 
414 
349 

55 

54 
133 

2,554 

1 
97 
597 
194 
922 
311 
182 
71 
179 

3,794 

6 

155 
11 
33 
58 
50 
28 
32 

118 
77 

378 
34 
54 
72 

168 
82 
78 

102 

1,748 

33 

433 
44 

90,555 

55,576 
34,979 

961 
270 
101 
296 
487 
556 
4,339 
203 

12,426 

650 
236 
236 
318 
108 
103 
10,775 

8,159 

200 
867 
260 
837 
3,062 
1,841 
240 
197 
655 

9,719 

99 

70 

3,068 

266 

4,827 

139 

707 

293 

250 

22,273 

424 
110 
174 
174 
146 
50 
194 
243 
197 
485 

2,073 
619 
312 
265 
558 
332 
134 
336 
12,656 
556 

2,096 
139 

157,579 

123,765 
33,814 

860 
130 
46 
85 
436 
423 
1,435 
176 

6,774 

345 
125 
219 

96 
43 
69 

5,877 

4,179 

110 

377 
53 

458 
1,827 

940 
60 
98 

256 

6,151 

22 

53 

1,913 

190 

3,250 

128 

306 

163 

126 

10,550 

213 

12 

85 

150 

123 

16 

50 

48 

132 

129 

643 

186 

61 

156 

573 

73 

98 

173 

5,901 

193 

1,471 

64 

91,232 

63,252 
27,980 

393 

59 

28 

58 

259 

232 

467 

99 

3,777 

232 
76 

183 
52 
24 
38 
3,172 

1,665 

107 

185 

28 

238 

697 

242 

33 

50 

85 

3,959 
23 

48 
1,080 
184 
1,973 
192 
224 
119 
116" 

6,510 

191 
16 
72 

185 

106 
17 
43 
36 

105 
99 

422 

137 
36 

120 

579 
38 
72 

180 
2,763 

162 

1,093 

38 

54,619 

41,582 
13,037 

42 

856 

335 

103 

195 

Welland 

2 

767 

323 

463 

8,099 

143 

1,297 

1 

12 
6 
1 
15 

11,716 

568 

244 

Flin  Flon     

79 

508 

Selkirk 

97 

The  Paa          

89 

1,262 
510 

10,131 

Saskatchewan 

7,859 

164 

35 
2 

22 
318 
117 

948 

North  Battleford 

440 

1,064 

1,755 

2,099 

371 

15 
1 

686 

234 

784 

8,553 

143 

40 

283 

3,613 

145 

373 

3,352 

50 

19 
11 

651 

338 

Red  Deer           

221 

British  Columbia 

1,166 

12 

23,237 

389 

179 

119 

69 

2 

107 

43 

151 

285 

1 
3 
27 

221 

587 

2,678 

788 

3 

433 

104 

7 

101 

567 

6 

105 

Trail 

382 

993 

12,824 

634 

109 
3 

7,232 

2,461 
4,771 

2,313 

158 

Canada 

164,262 

135,977 

28,285 

more  plentiful.  World  War  II  veterans, 
numbering  35,546,  made  up  90  per  cent  of  the 
job-seekers.  Of  the  remainder,  3,046  served 
in  World  War  I  and  927  in  both  wars. 

The  proportion  of  World  War  II  veterans 
seeking     work,     who     have    been     previously 


emploj'ed,  rose  sharply.  In  December  they 
comprised  71  per  cent  of  the  total  in  this 
group  as  compared  with  66  in  November  and 
60  in  October. 

Placements. — A  scarcity  of  jobs  prevailed 
due  to  the  decreased  demand  for  workers  in 
construction,    agriculture,    and    manufacturing. 
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No  major  activity  arose  to  take  up  this  slack. 
During  the  month,  15,336  ex-servicemen  were 
placed  representing  a  decline  of  24  per  cent 
from  that  for  November.  Only  four  per  cent 
of  the  placements  were  women. 

The  Canadian  Corps  of  Commissionaires, 
working  in  close  conjunction  with  National 
Employment  Service  office's,  have  undertaken 
considerable  work  and  publicity  on  behalf  of 
older  veterans.  The  Corps,  a  non-profit 
organization,  maintains  a  selected  staff  of 
workers  which  is  available  to  businesses 
needing  trustworthy  men  for  various  jobs.  It 
is  an  employer,  and  not  an  employment 
agency.  Employment  offices  not  only  advise 
the  Corps  of  job  openings,  but  also  acquaints 
employees  with   this  valuable   service. 

Within  the  handicapped  group,  773  veterans 
were  placed  between  November  15  and 
December  14.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  2,156 
disabled  persons  were  still  unplaced.  Of  these, 
36  per  cent  were  veterans  who  served  in 
World  War  I. 

As  an  indication  of  the  light  labour  demand, 
only  18  per  cent  of  all  those  making  applica- 
tion during  the  month  and  those  unplaced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  were  placed.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  November  and 
October  were  22  and  25,  respectively. 

Reinstatements. — With  demobilization  in  its 
lowest  stages,  and  since  applications  for 
reinstatement  have  a  specific  time  limit,  it 
would  appear  that  few  veterans  are  still 
eligible  to  apply  for  their  pre-enlistment  jobs 
under  authority  of  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil 
Employment  Act.  During  the  current  month, 
1,038  ex-servicemen  returned  to  their  pre-war 


employment,  bringing  to  170,268  the  total 
number  reinstated  since  August  1,  1945. 

Unplaced  Applicants. — At  December  31  there 
were  53,858  jobless  ex-service  personnel.  This 
is  a  12  per  cent  increase  over  the  number 
reported  for  November.  Similarly,  the  number 
unplaced  15  days  or  more  rose,  constituting  69 
per  cent  of  the  total.  World  W'ar  II  veterans 
made  up  85  per  cent  of  the  number  unplaced 
while  11  per  cent  served  in  World  War  I  and 
4  per  cent  in  both  wars. 

Not  only  did  the  available  labour  supply 
increase,  but,  in  addition,  there  was  a  change 
in  the  occupational  distribution.  A  substantial 
backlog  of  workers  from  summer  industries 
has  accumulated  for  which  there  was  little 
outlet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
workers  for  the  Christmas  business  caused  the 
proportion  of  sales  clerks,  office,  and  service 
workers  to  decrease.  The  proportion  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  increased,  the 
former  showing  a  gain  of  27  points  over  that 
for  the  previous  month. 

In  surveying  the  prospects  of  jobless 
veterans  against  the  possible  labour  demand, 
the  situation  until  spring  is  not  very  promising. 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
claims  for  the  Out-of-Wo,rk  Benefits  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
While  discharges  no  longer  exert  a  noticeable 
influence  on  the  number  seeking  work  at  this 
time,  there  is  a  substantial  accumulation  of 
potential  workers  being  built  up  in  universi- 
ties and  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Centres. 
Many  of  these  will  be  seeking  work  in  the 
spring.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
labour  demand  at  that  time  will  cover  the 
situation  adequately. 


Regional  Analysis 


The  Regional  Analysis  which  follows  is 
based  on  monthly  reports  received  from 
National  Employment  Service  Offices  across 
Canada.  The  report  covers  employment  con- 
ditions during  December,   1946. 

Maritime  Region 

The  seasonal  decline  in  employment  has 
continued,  adding  to  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment of  the  region. 

Agriculture.  At  present,  farm  work  is  con- 
fined to  dairying  and  the  marketing  of  root 
crops.  New  Brunswick  shippers  are  sending 
large  quantities  of  certified  seed  potatoes  to 
Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  American 
countries.  Several  shiploads  have  already  been 
cleared  from  Saint  John. 

The  milk  producers'  strike  at  Saint  John 
has  ended  and  deliveries  are  back  to  normal. 

Logging.  Weather  conditions  are  ideal.  At 
present,  orders  are  chiefly  to  fill  vacancies 
80682—9 


caused  by  normal  labour  turnover.  The 
labour  supply  situation  in  all  districts  is 
reported  to  be  satisfactory.  More  men  will 
be  required  about  the  middle  of  January  but 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  is 
expected. 

Fishing.  A  strike  of  fishermen  at  Halifax 
and  Lunenburg  is  in  progress,  affecting  about 
five  hundred  men.  If  it  continues,  lay-offs  at 
processing  plants  will  result. 

Mining.  Coal  production  in  the  Cape 
Breton  area  declined  in  the  last  half  of 
December  because  of  absenteeism  over  the 
holiday  period.  All  mines  in  the  Springhill 
area  were  idle  for  one  week  while  repairs 
were    carried    out. 

Apprenticeship  classes  for  miners  will  be 
delayed  because  of  the  time  losses  during 
December. 

Manufacturing.  Frequent  lay-offs  have 
occurred  in  heavy  manufacturing.    Activity  in 
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the  Sydney  steel  industry,  however,  has  been 
steady  over  the  past  month. 

The  shipyard  at  Pictou  has  closed  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
tion. Halifax  shipyards  are  maintaining  stable 
employment  and  future  prospects  are   good. 

A  shortage  of  potash  at  the  fertilizer  plants 
in  Saint  John  may  cause  lay-offs  in  the  near 
future.  An  agreement  is  in  effect  whereby 
nitrate  of  ammonium  is  shipped  to  France  in 
exchange  for  potash.  The  shipping  situation 
is  uncertain.  Unless  another  shipment  arrives 
very  soon,  production  will  be  curbed. 

Construction.  The  level  of  construction  is 
higher  than  at  any  other  comparable  period 
before  or  during  the  war. 

The  material  supply  situation  is  improving 
and  should  increase  during  the  winter  months. 
A  heavy  construction  program  is  forecast  for 
the  coming  summer,  and  will  only  be  limited 
by  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  available. 

All.  highway  work  has  ceased  until  spring. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  plan- 
ned extensive  road  building  programs  which 
will  give  considerable  employment  to  unskil- 
led labour. 

Transportation.  Shipping  at  the  Port  of 
Saint  John  is  at  the  wartime  level.  Sufficient 
workers  are  available.  Activity  at  the  Port 
of  Halifax  is  far  below  wartime;  reports  place 
traffic  at  December,  1946,  below  that  of  Dec- 
ember, 1938.  Numerous  longshoremen  and 
freight  handlers  are  still  unemployed. 

Passenger  traffic  has  slackened  and  some 
curtailment  in  the  service  is  expected. 

Quebec   Region 

The  general  trend  of  employment,  except 
for  logging,  has  turned  downward  for  the 
winter  season.  A  vast  improvement,  however, 
is  evident  in  comparison  with  conditions  one 
year  ago,  and  the  outlook  is  bright. 

Agriculture.  The  farm  labour  situation  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  distribution  of  250  Pol- 
ish veterans  has  relieved  the  scarcity  of  dairy 
farm  workers.  Reports  on  these  men  are  most 
favourable,  and  the  men  themselves  also  seem 
satisfied. 

Logging.  The  logging  industry  expects  a 
record  year  of  production.  The  industry  has 
maintained  the  higher  level  of  employment  in 
effect  since  the  beginning  of  the  season.  At 
present,,  employment  is  16  per  cent  above  that 
of  last  year  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
production  should  result.  Nearly  all  available 
experienced  men  have  been  sent  to  the  woods 
and  many  companies  now  are  planning  to  train 
unskilled  men. 

Bush  workers  left  the  woods  for  the  holiday 
season  in  the  middle  of  December.    About  75 


per  cent  will  have  returned  to  camp  by  the 
middle  of  January.  This  will  provide  above- 
average  crews  for  hauling. 

Mining.  A  representative  from  the  Mari- 
times  has  been  touring  the  mining  region  of 
northwestern  Quebec  to  study  the  prevailing 
working  conditions  in  the  gold  and  base  metal 
mines.  This  examination  was  to  precede  the 
transfer  of  suitable  workers  now  unemployed 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  lack  of  housing  accom- 
modation remains  a  great  handicap  to  place- 
ments of  mining  labour. 

The  strike  at  Noranda  mines  is  still  in  pro- 
gress and  no  signs  of  an  immediate  agreement 
are  evident. 

Manufacturing.  Plants  manufacturing  metal 
products,  plywood  and  wooden  articles  are  pre- 
paring for  heavy  production  in  the  next  few 
months.  At  present,  conditions  are  fairly 
slow,  since  this  is  the  period  of  repairs  and 
inventory-taking  but  increased  activity  is 
expected  shortly. 

One  company  is  working  at  present  on  a  lake 
freighter  contract,  and  has  contracts  totalling 
$30,000,000  on  hand,  which  should  maintain 
employment  for  three  years.  Ane  engineering 
firm  is  experimenting  with  helicopter  produc- 
tion and  if  successful  will  require  700  workers 
for  immediate  construction. 

An  $11,000,000  smelter  industry  will  be 
developed  in  the  Lake  St.  John  district  for  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  zinc.  Construction 
will  start  early  in  1947,  and  the  smelter  should 
be  operating  in  1948.  It  will  provide  zinc  and 
its  by-products,  of  which  sulphur  is  particularly 
important.  The  plant  will  stimulate  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  district  and  create  con- 
siderable employment. 

In  the  textile  industry,  the  shortage  of 
female  labour  is  slowing  up  primary  produc- 
tion. The  recent  slump  in  secondary  textiles 
because  of  retail  price  resistance  will  end  late 
in  January  when  preparations  for  the  spring 
market  begin. 

Construction.  Weather  conditions  in  rural 
areas  have  blocked  construction  work  to  some 
extent,  but  activity  is  still  at  its  peak  in  urban 
centres.  Montreal  reports  a  scarcity  of  trades- 
men. A  record  number  of  building  permits  was 
issued  in  the  Montreal  area  during  December, 
for  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  pro- 
jects. 

Transportation.  Railroads  were  almost 
swamped  by  storms  but  are  now  renewing 
maintenance  work. 

Ontario  Region 

Material  shortages  have  accentuated  the 
normal  seasonal  slump  in  manufacturing. 
Labour  demand  fell  markedly  in  heavy  manu- 
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factoring,  logging,  and  construction  during  the 
month  but  should  improve  in  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

Agriculture.  The  employment  picture  is  not 
uniform  because  of  differences  in  the  type  of 
agriculture  carried  on  in  various  districts.  In 
general,  however,  a  great  need  for  permanent 
workers  is  evident.  Many  farmers  are  working 
extremely  long  hours  in  the  absence  of  assis- 
tance. Very  few  applicants  are  registered  for 
farm  work.  Continued  orders  for  Polish  veter- 
ans cannot  be  filled  unless  more  immigrants 
become  available. 

Breaks  in  the  power  lines  in  the  southern 
section  have  caused  much  difficulty.  Farmers 
cannot  use  milking  machines,  electric  pumps, 
etc.,  and  chicken  hatcheries  may  suffer  con- 
siderable loss  due  to  lack  of  heating.  A  temp- 
orary- rise  in  demand  for  dairy  workers  may 
result. 

Logging.  The  logging  industry  reports  that 
sufficient  manpower  was  secured  to  enable  the 
1*946  output  to  exceed  the  1945  level  by  10 
per  cent.  The  woods  labour  pool  was  subject 
to  a  very  heavy  strain  this  season.  It  was 
necessary  to  replace  the  prisoner-of-war  labour 
which  had  been  used  extensively  before,  and 
also  to  find  additional  workers  for  the  bush 
requirements  of  three  new  mills.  Operators 
were  doubtful  about  obtaining  their  quota  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  However,  organ- 
ized recruiting  campaigns  had  provided  22,000 
men  for  the  industry  by  the  middle  of  Dec- 
ember and  assured  a  supply  of  logs  to  keep 
mills  going  at  peak  capacity.  An  influx  of 
Prairie  workers  helped  the  manpower  situation 
greatly. 

Mining.  Gold  mine  operators  cannot  plan 
far  ahead  because  of  unsettled  conditions. 
Recent  wage  increases  of  10  cents  an  hour  were 
granted  but  until  permanent  agreement  is 
reached  on  the  check-off,  and  until  marginal 
mines  can  be  sure  of  their  future,  no  great 
expansion  is  expected.  Most  producers  plan 
only  conservative  exploration  and  production. 

Plans  are  now  complete  to  bring  about  300 
young  men  from  Nova  Scotia  to  gold  and 
nickel  mining  areas  in  Ontario. 

Nickel  mines  in  the  Sudbury  district  report 
numerous  job  openings.  Physical  standards  are 
high  but  employees  are  offered  good  wages, 
pensions,  hospitalization,  and  insurance. 

Manufacturing.  Many  companies  have 
resorted  to  partial  shutdowns  and  temporary 
lay-offs  to  build  up  material  reserves.  The 
automobile  industry  particularly  has  been 
affected.  At  Windsor  alone,  some  5,400  emr 
ployees  were  temporarily  discharged  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  At  Oshawa,  a  temporary  lay- 
off affected  another  2,500  automobile  workers. 

The  power  demands  of  peacetime  industry 
have  caught  up  with  maximum  hydro-electric 


output.  Several  plants  may  have  to  rearrange 
production  schedules.  In  others,  power  short- 
ages are  blocking  full  production. 

New  plants  which  will  open  in  1947  include 
shoe,  woodworking  and  electrical  apparatus 
factories,  while  many  existing  plants  are 
planning  extensions. 

Construction.  Winter  weather  conditions 
are  interfering  with  construction  progress. 
Residental  projects  and,  to  some  extent, 
industrial  construction  have  slackened.  How- 
ever, wherever  weather  and  the  supply 
situation  permit,  work  is  continuing.  Many 
projects  had  reached  the  "inside  work"  stage 
before  winter  arrived,  and  thus  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  electricians,  and  plumbers  are  still 
in  demand. 

Transportation.  Lake  vessels  are  tied  up 
for  the  season,  consequently  orders  for  seamen 
are  scarce.  The  railways  only  required  snow 
shovellers. 

Prairie  Region 

The  labour  situation  has  changed  rapidly 
from  one  of  definite  shortage  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  to  one  of  marked 
surplus  at  the  present  time.  The  wide 
fluctuations  of  employment  are  due  to  the 
heavy  dependence  of  this  region  upon 
seasonal  primary  industries. 

Agriculture.  Activity  is  slight  in  all  areas 
at  present.  Demand-  and  supply  seem  to  be 
evenly  balanced  for  agricultural  workers.  The 
Polish  veterans  placed  in  November  and 
December  have  received  much  favourable 
comment.  They  seem  to  be  adapting  'them- 
selves quickly  to  their  new  environment. 

Logging.  Camps  in  northwestern  Ontario 
are  well  staffed  except  for  vacancies  caused 
by  the  holiday  turnover.  Most  operators 
only  require  a  relatively  small  number  of 
experienced  cutters.  Camp  blacksmiths  also 
are  needed  but  are  difficult  to  locate. 

In  Northern  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
there  is  practically  no  demand.  A  slight 
upswing  in  orders  is  expected  in  Alberta  after 
the  holiday  season. 

Mining.  Labour  requirements  in  gold 
mining  are  limited  to  experienced  men, 
capable  of  handling  underground  drilling 
machinery.  Labour  turnover  had  decreased 
sharply. 

Diamond  drilling  on  copper  and  lead 
prospects  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  is  in 
progress.  Iron  mines  at  Atikokan  still  have 
orders  in  clearance  for  skilled  men. 

Coal  mines  are  operating  at  capacity  except 
in  the  Blairmore  area,  where  transportation 
tie-ups  have  blocked  production.  Certificated 
miners  remain  on  order. 

Manufacturing.  Labour  demand  is  light. 
All  centres  except   Calgary  report  lay-offs  at 
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meat  packing  plants,  as  the  seasonal  slump 
in  this  industry  is  now  commencing.  Grain 
handling  staffs  are  at  the  winter  level,  and 
although  deliveries  to  elevators  at  Prairie 
points  appear  to  be  slowing  up  somewhat,  no 
further  reduction  in  employment  is  expected. 

Sash  and  door  factories  now  are  receiving 
enough  glass  and  lumber  to  enable  capacity 
operation.  The  backlog  of  orders  is  sub- 
stantial because  of  the  previous  delay  in 
production. 

Conditions  in  shipbuilding  and  other  heavy 
industries  throughout  the  region  are  improv- 
ing with  the  increase  in  steel  supplies.  A 
new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements  will  begin  production  early  this 
year. 

Construction.  Due  to  the  prolonged 
severity  of  winter  conditions,  material  short- 
ages, and  the  holiday  shutdown,  construction 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  However,  this 
represents  a  lull  before  a  record  year  of 
activity,  according  to  building  estimates  for 
1947.  There  are  indications  that  building 
supplies  and  materials  of  construction  will  be 
easier  to  obtain,  in  which  case,  private, 
industrial  and  governmental  work  will  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  the  western 
provinces  especially. 

Transportation.  Transportation  at  the 
Lakehead  will  be  chiefly  by  rail  from  now 
until  May.  Grain  and  feed  shipments  are 
still  substantial.  Since  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, labour  demand  in  other  fields  of  trans- 
portation has  been  light  and  largely  repre- 
sents replacements. 

Pacific  Region 

The  final  period  of  1946  has  seen  only 
minor  differences  in  the  employment  situa- 
tion from  that  of  one  year  ago.  Labour 
demand  is  light.  Material  shortages  still 
handicap  full  expansion  in  construction  and 
manufacturing  but  improvement  in  the 
supply  situation  should  stimulate  emplo3r- 
ment  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

Agriculture.  Agricultural  production  in  1946 
reached  an  all-time  high.  In  spite  of  increased 
output  in  almost  all  fields  of  agriculture, 
sufficient  labour  was  obtained  to  seed,  culti- 
vate and  harvest  the  various  crops,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  locations  where  suitable 
accommodation  for  workers  was  not  avail- 
able. The  estimated  value  of  agricultural 
production  will  be  $103,700,000,  which  is 
$6,200,000  or  6-3  per  cent  above  the  produc- 
tion figure  for  1944,  and  $54,300,000  over  that 
of  1938. 

The  dairy  industry  will  have  shown  a  slight 
decline  for  the  past  year.  Unattractive  prices 
for  dairy  products  and  the  fact  that  several 
large    dairy    farms    have    been    divided    into 


small  holdings  for  small  fruit  production  have 
contributed  to  the  downward  trend.  The 
demand  for  experienced  dairy  help  has  been 
very  heavy  all  year,  although  at  present  it  is 
partialry  offset  by  the  arrival  of  Polish 
veterans. 

Logging  and  Sawmills.  Heavy  snowfalls  at 
the  end  of  December  closed  many  camps 
prematurely.  This,  together  with  the  holiday 
season,  brought  the  industry  almost  to  a 
standstill  and  no  activity  is  expected  until 
the  complete  return  of  all  logging  crews. 

Inexperienced  labour  is  in  good  supply  at 
all  points  but  the  shortage  of  experienced 
key  men,  who  control  the  rate  of  expansion 
in  logging  operations,  remains  acute. 

Many  sawmills  closed  before  Christmas. 
Several  will  not  re-open  immediately  follow- 
ing the  New  Year  holiday  because  of  log 
shortages  resulting  from  the  snow  conditions. 
Repair  work  at  this  period  also  delays 
immediate  action. 

Mining.  The  demand  for  experienced  and 
certificated  coal  miners  continues;  reports 
indicate  a  slight  improvement  in  the  supply. 
Inexperienced  underground  labour  is  becom- 
ing more  plentiful. 

Base  metal  mining  crews  have  definitely 
increased  during  the  past  year  and  major 
producers  expect  to  reach  full  strength  within 
the  next  few  months. 

All  gold  mines  will  make  rapid  progress 
towards  full  production  now  that  the  strikes 
in  the  industry  are  over.  Some  drift  of 
workers  from  logging  to  the  mines  will 
probably  result  from  the  improved  wage  rates. 
The  outlook  is  bright  for  this  industry,  which 
will  provide  excellent  employment  for 
hundred's  of  workers  in  the  near  future. 

Manufacturing.  Manufacturing  in  general 
is  not  active.  The  continuing  scarcity  of 
essential  materials  is  reflected  in  an  extremely 
light  labour  demand.    . 

Sash  and  door  factories  are  cutting  employ- 
ment as  various  construction  projects  close 
for  the  winter  season.  Sufficient  labour  is 
available  to  meet  all  needs  of  foundries, 
brickyards,  and  various  engineering  estab- 
lishments. 

Steel  shortages  still  handicap  shipbuilding 
expansion.  Vancouver  Island  yards  are 
organizing  for  work  on  new  contracts  and  are 
currently  assembling  key  crews  for  the  initial 
planning  and  erection  stages.  By  March, 
employment  will  definitely  have  increased.  In 
all  yards,  labour  demand  will  grow  as  supplies 
become  assured.  Wooden  shipbuilding  yards 
will  see  greater  activity  in  the  next  few  weeks 
when  the  fishing  fleets  begin  spring  repair 
work. 

Construction.  Although  the  present  lack  of 
materials  restricts  building,  many  large  and 
valuable  projects  have  recently  been  added  to 
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the  backlog  of  construction  work  planned  for 
the  coming  season.  Projects  planned  have 
now  reached  an  all-time  high  and  thousands 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  will  be 
needed.      Currently,    inclement    weather    has 


caused  some  temporary  cessation,  but  activity 
should  pick  up   shortly. 

Transportation.  The  demand  for  workers 
is  low  because  of  weather  and  other  unsettled 
conditions. 


Quarterly  Report  of  the  National  Employment  Service  Offices 
September  27 9 1946  to  January  2, 1947 


EMPLOYMENT  conditions  as  indicated 
by  the  work  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  Offices  of  Canada  during  the  quarter 
September  27,  1946  to  January  2,  1947  showed 
losses  in  both  vacancies  and  placements,  there 
being  reductions  of  4-2  per  cent  in  vacancies 


offered  and  31*5  per  cent  in  placements  effected 
when  compared  with  those  reported  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1945.  Agriculture 
showed  increases  in  both  instances,  and  forestry 
and  logging  and  services  advances  in  vacancies 
but    all    other    industrial     divisions    recorded 
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losses,  the  greatest  reduction  in  vacancies  being 
in  manufacturing,  construction,  public  utilities 
operation,  mining  and  trade.  The  heaviest 
losses  in  placements  were  in  manufacturing, 
forestry  and  logging,  construction,  trade,,  pub- 
lic utilities  operation,  services  and  mining. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  showed  more  vac- 
ancies, and  all  except  Prince  Edward  Island 
recorded  reductions  in  placements,  the  greatest 
decline  in  vacancies  being  in  British  Columbia, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
that  of  placements  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  vacancies 
and  placements  of  the  National  Employment 
Offices   by   industrial   groups   in    the   various 


provinces  during  the  period  September  27, 
1946  to  January  2,  1947. 

During  the  period  from  October  to  Dec- 
ember there  was  a  ratio  of  97*1  vacancies  and 
44-7  placements  for  each  100  applications  for 
employment  as  compared  with  74-3  vacancies 
and  44-7  placements  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

The  average  number  of  positions  offered 
daily  during  the  quarter  under  review  was 
6,145,  of  applications  registered  6,320  and  of 
placements  effected  2,835  in  contrast  with  a 
daily  average  of  6,754  vacancies,  9,091  applica- 
tions and  4,357  placements  during  the  same 
quarter  of  1945. 

During  the  three  months  October  to  Dec- 
ember, 1046,  the  offices  reported  that  they  had 
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Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Br.-Columbia 


Canada 


3,374 

32 

34,887 

3,926 

3,550 

7 

363 

72,635 

10,248 
12,093 
4,501 
6,983 
2,317 
366 
2,806 
2,104 
2,170 
8,001 
4,436 
9,607 
3,502 
3,501 

26,146 

12,148 

1,702 
8,508 
1,938 

29,167 

3,276 

37,461 

13,086 
1,017 
1,054 
9,026 
2,607 
7,321 
3, 


Placements 


1,818 

7 
8,385 

2,653 

2,465 

5 

183 

36,564 

5,086 
3,505 
2,337 
2,658 


700 
587 
993 
3,815 
2,313 
3,976 
1,957 
1,405 

12,4 

5,866 

771 

4,654 

375 

9,961 

966 

12,789 

5  " 
380 
318 

1,464 
797 

3,257 

1,487 


61 


771 


917 

817 


436 

48 

33 

97 

51 

17 

8 

11 

2 

7 

56 

10 

36 

89 

21 

156 

152 

1 

141 

10 

505 


4,965 

432 
58 
5 
4,185 
34 
72 
179 


100 

5,689 

1,804 

1,188 

744 

538 

117 

43 

12 

117 

127 

403 

94 

148 

205 

149 

2,616 

1,947 

184 

1,681 

82 

4,127 

470 

7,814 

3,071 
160 
147 

2,405 
301 

1,180 
550 


Placements 


363 


277 


625 

602 


2,693 

745 

532 

310 

283 

58 

30 

1 

52 

69 

303 

61 

56 

111 

82 

1,638 

1,079 

68 

967 

44 

1,967 

192 

3,315 

2,061 
64 
87 
225 
112 
503 
263 


552 


13 
25 
10 

28 

54 

6 

4 

150 

119 

'ii9 


33 

2,450 

247 

58 

1 

1,918 

6 

171 


1,277 

11 

1,067 

189 

65 
95 
29 

1,664 

1,045 

2 

334 

86 

39 

53 

2 
10 
31 

3 
11 
13 
26 

9 

1,416 

1,645 

43 
968 
34 

2,757 

191 

5,628 

1,504 
51 
56 

l,: 

144 

1,129 
855 


Placements 


961 


14 

2 

890 

607 

37 

549 

21 

1,489 

75 

2,077 

825 
42 
28 

190 
90 

647 

255 


13 


46 


3,508 

2 

3,562 

2,262 

264 

1,891 

107 

5,401 

2,977 

186 

1,353 

131 

12 

4 


97 

104 
1 

102 
1 

362 

6 

,182 

33 


382 
90 
11 

89 
138 


2,836 

1,195 

245 
825 
125 

2,794 

288 

6,766 

1,381 
212 
102 

2,610 
312 

1,467 
622 


Placements 


2,959 


1,720 

1,457 

252 

1,138 

67 

3,070 

1,679 

140 

708 

78 

11 

2 


272 
51 
11 
54 
44 
20 

1,803 

718 

130 

519 

69 

1,748 

124 

2,710 

874 
91 
52 
309 
204 
835 
345 


41 


37 
4 

279 

12 

1,895 

64 
24 
1 
1,721 
12 
24 
49 


509 

26 

5,980 

1,478 

949 
309 
220 

11,648 

2,589 
504 

3,362 

1,012 
234 
111 
30 
115 
252 
437 
723 
363 

1,792 
154 

5,779 

3,816 

206 

3,270 

340 

7,629 

728 

11,871 

3,307 
235 
165 

3,624 
678 

2,657 

1,205 


Placements 


319 

17 

2,374 

559 

375 

80 
104 

6,517 

1,246 
174 

2,171 
448 
173 


172 
226 
673 
195 
843 
74 

4,256 

2,662 

208 

2,275 

119 

4,121 


5,277 

2,224 

143 

86 

243 

412 

1,480 


42 


404 

126 

20 

42 

8 

4 

28 

1 

1 

15 

9 

1 

13 

135 

1 

82 

69 

2 
64 
3 

301 

22 

2,546 

71 
8 
2 
2,331 
4 
11 
119 


12,219 

89 
102,209 

11,360 

7,148 
2,726 
1,486 

131,398 

22,557 
24,769 
13,730 
11,949 
4,209 
824 
3,569 
3,663 
3,671 
10,949 
6,142 
12,435 
8,137 
4,794 

51,009 

28,865 

3,188 

22,482 

3,195 

56,943 

6,672 

90,798 

30,552 
2,077 
1,863 

24,771 
5,169 

18,215 
8,151 


Placements 


8,740 

39 

19,189 

6,778 

4,495 

1,564 

719 

60,589 

11,381 
8,955 
7,410 
5,293 
2,030 
435 
1,134 
1,336 
1,939 
5,501 
3,468 
5,406 
4,277 
2,024 

31,205 

15,969 

1,430 
13,613 


24,747 
2,316 

35,868 

15,664 
933 
696 
3,578 
2,100 
9,002 
3,895 


161 

1 
23 

23 

1 


1,622 

310 

94 

411 

129 

50 

37 

15 

16 

62 

78 

39 

105 

245 

31 

654 

585 

4 

560 

21 

2,29S 

113 

15,886 

928 

153 

16 

13,597 

66 

317 


216,920 


85,257 


6,363 


25,353 


12,157 


4,031 


14,645 


7,338 


1,810 


28,554 


16,369 


2,365 


48,864 


26,430 


3,477 


491,562 


205,440 


21,364 


142,305 
74,615 


64,468 
20,789 


2,240 
4,123 


15,617 
9,736 


8,556 
3,601 


1,677 
2,354 


9,615 
5,030 


5,024 
2,314 


971 


20,892 
7,662 


12,762 
3,547 


708 
1,657 


33,262 
15,602 


19,399 
7,031 


1,201 

2,276 


346,569 
144,993 


156,100 
49,340 


7,282 
14,082 
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referred  351,738  persons  to  positions  and  had 
effected  a  total  of  226,804  placements,  of  which 
205,440  were  in  regular  employment  and  21,364 
in  casual  work.  Of  the  placements  in  regular 
employment  156,100  were  of  males  and  49,340 
of  females,  while  casual  work  was  found  for 
7,282  males  and  14,082  females.  A  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  1945  showed 
that  331,134  placements  were  then  effected  of 
which  317,819  were  in  regular  and  13,315  in 
casual    work.     Applications    for    employment 


during  the  period  September  27,  1946  to  Jan- 
uary 2,  1947  were  received  from  380,124  males 
and  126,234  females,  a  total  of  506,358  in  con- 
trast with  the  registration  of  690,931  persons 
during  the  same  quarter  of  1945.  Employers 
notified  the  offices  of  491,562  positions,  of 
which  346,569  were  for  males  and  144,993  for 
females  as  compared  with  513,316  opportunities 
for  employment  offered  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1945. 


Unemployment  in  Canada  as  Reported  by  Trade  Unions 

for  the  Year  1946 


A  VERAGE  unemployment  in  trade  unions 
-*■*•  in  1946  was  1-4  per  cent.  This  figure  is 
unchanged  from  the  average  recorded  for 
1945. 

The  yearly  average  was  obtained  from 
quarterly  reports  received  by  the  Department 
of  Labour  from  local  trade  union  branches 
throughout  the  country.  These  reports  shows 
the  number  of  members  in  good  standing, 
excluding  retired  or  pensioned  members,  and 
the  number  of  members  totally  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  A  person 
is  recorded  as  unemployed  only  when  he 
is  idle  because  of  economic  causes.  Union 
members  idle  because  of  illness,  a  strike 
or  a  lockout,  are  not  considered  as  unem- 
ployed. The  situation  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  is  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
the  preceding  article  being  a  review  of  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1946. 

During  1946,  quarterly  reports  were  received 
from  an  average  of  2,405  locals  with  an  average 
combined  membership  of  419,336. 

The  highest  percentage  of  unemployment 
during  1946  was  recorded  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing in  March.  The  percentage  then  was  1-9 
in  comparison  with  1-3  at  the  end  of  June,  1-0 
at  the  end  of  September  and  1-5  at  December 
31. 

The  quarterly  reports  from  trade  unions  in 
1946  indicate  that  in  manufacturing  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  unemployment  was  1-6. 
This  is  a  slight  decline  from  1-7  per  cent  in 
1945,  but  still  considerably  higher  than  0-2 
per  cent  in  1944  and  0-4  per  cent  in  1943;  the 
average  for  1939  was  12-0  per  cent.  The  per- 
centages of  unemployed  noted  in  this  group 
were  1-8  at  the  end  of  March,  1-6  at  the  end 
of  June  and  1-4  recorded  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, which  figure  was  unchanged  at  Decem- 
ber 31.  In  the  iron  and  steel  group  the  per- 
centage was  3-5  in  the  first  quarter,  3-1  in  the 
second,  2-0  in  the  third  and  2-3  in  the  last 
quarter.  In  1945,  the  percentages  for  the 
corresponding  quarters  were  0-3,  1-1,  5-2 
and  8-3. 


Emplo3rment  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
trades  was  generally  high  throughout  1946;  the 
percentage  of  trade  union  unemployment  was 
0-1  per  cent  in  the  last  quarter.  Unemploy- 
ment among  workers  in  pulp  and  paper 
products  and  animal  products  was  generally 
higher  in  1946  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1946  unemployment  among  woodworkers 
was  2-3  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter,  declined 
to  0-6  and  0-4  per  cent  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  respectively,  and  rose  to  1-3  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  In  the  textile  group  em- 
ployment conditions  were  favourable,  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  ranging  from  the 
low  of  almost  no  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
March  to  0-5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  quarterly  percentages  are  indicated  in 
Table  II  in  the  following  article  on  page  253 
in  this  issue. 

The  average  unemployed  in  coal  mining  in 
1946  was  0-1  per  cent,  which  was  unchanged 
from  the  previous  year.  The  average  in  log- 
ging increased  to  3-3  per  cent  from  1-5  in 
1945.  As  few  unions  report  for  this  industry 
the  figure  should  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

In  the  building  and  construction  trades  the 
average  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the 
year  declined  slightly  to  1-8  from  1-9  in  1945. 
The  quarterly  percentages  in  this  group  ranged 
from  0-8  at  the  end  of  June  and  September, 
2-6  at  the  end  of  December,  to  3-1  at  the  end 
of  March.  In  1945,  0-3  and  1-5  per  cent  were 
noted  respectively  at  the  end  of  June  and 
September,  3-5  at  the  end  of  December  and 
1-9  at  the  end  of  March. 

The  average  trade  union  unemployed  in  the 
transportation  industries  rose  to  1-4  per  cent 
from  0-7  per  cent  in  1945.  An  improvement 
was  noted  fpr  communication  employees  where 
the  average  unemployed  declined  from  1-2  per 
cent  in  1945  to  0-7  per  cent  in  1946. 

Among  the  provinces  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  declined  only  in  Quebec  and  in 
Ontario  from  1-4  to  1-2  in  the  former  and 
from  1-5  to  1-1  in  the  latter;  the  other  prov- 
inces (Tabic  I,  page  254)  experienced  recessions 
in  employment  conditions. 
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Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  close  of  the  Quarter 
Ending  December  31,  1946 


"D  EPORTS  from  2,454  local  unions  in 
-1-^-  Canada  with  a  combined  membership  of 
428,956  indicated  6,612  or  1-5  per  cent  unem- 
ployed at  the  close  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1946.  At  the  end  of  September,  2,378  locals 
with  a  total  of  425,899  members  showed  1*0 
per  cent  unemployed,  while'  in  December, 
1945,  the  percentage  was  3-0  for  2.460  locals 
having  410,089  members. 

In  the  following  report  unemployment  refers 
only  to  involuntary  idleness  due  to  economic 
causes.  Persons  who  are  without  work  because 
of  illness,  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  or  who  are 
engaged  in  work  outside  their  own  trade  are 
not  considered  as  unemployed.  As  returns 
from  unions  reporting  vary  from  quarter  to 
quarter  with  consequent  variations  in  the 
membership  upon  which  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  based,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  figures  refer  only  to  organiza- 
tions reporting.  For  the  quarter  under  review 
a  decline  in  employment  was  indicated  in 
lumbering  and  logging,  mining,  manufacturing, 
building  and  construction,  communication, 
trade  and  services. 

Table  I  contains  the  percentage  of  trade 
union  unemployment  at  certain  dates,  in  each 
province.  When  compared  with  the  previous 
quarter  declines  in  the  percentage  were  shown 
in  New  Brunswick,  from  1-0  to  0-3,  and  in 
Ontario,  from  1-0  to  0-9.  The  percentage 
increased  in  the  other  provinces:  Nova  Scotia, 
from  0-9  to  1-5;  Quebec,  from  1-0  to  1-4; 
Manitoba,  from  0-5  to  1-3';  Saskatchewan, 
from  0-4  to  1-5;  Alberta,  from  0*5  to  1-4; 
and  British  Columbia,  from  1-5  to  3-6.  A 
comparison  with  December,  1945,  shows  that 
trade  union  unemployment  declined  substan- 
tially in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  while  it  rose  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

A  separate  compilation  is  made  each  quarter 
of  unemployment  among  trade  union  mem- 
bers in  the  largest  city  in  each  province  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  For 
the  quarter  under  review  as  compared  with  the 
previous  quarter,  improvement  was  recorded 
in  Saint  John,  from  4-0  per  cent  to  0-5  per 
cent,  in  Montreal,  from  1-1  to  0-8,  and  in 
Toronto,  from  1-0  to  0-5.  The  percentage 
increased  in  Halifax,  from  0-1  to  1-1,  in  Winni- 
peg, from  0-3  to  1-7,  in  Regina,  from  0-2  to 
0-5,  in  Edmonton,  from  1-2  to  2-6,  and  in 
Vancouver,  from  2-1  to  3-0.  In  comparison 
with  December,  1945,  the  percentage  of  trade 


union  unemployment  at  the  date  under  review 
was  lower  in  all  but  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton. 

Returns  were  tabulated  from  926  local  union 
organizations  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
These  reported  a  combined  membership  of 
200,051  of  whom  2,873  or  1-4  per  cent  were 
unemployed  at  December  31.  At  the  end  of 
the  previous  quarter  the  same  percentage  of 
207,660  members  reported  by  896  locals  were 
without  work.  In  December,  1945,  912  locals 
reported  3-9  per  cent  of  192,352  members  as 
unemployed.  In  comparison  with  the  previous 
quarter  (Table  II),  the  employment  situation 
was  more  favourable  among  trade  union  mem- 
bers engaged  in  printing  and  publishing,  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  and  textile  products, 
animal  products,  clay,  glass  and  stone  products, 
and  other  miscellaneous  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Increases  in  trade  union  unemployment 
were  indicated  in  pulp  and  paper  products, 
wood  products,  iron  and  its  products,  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  chemical  and  allied  prod- 
ucts. A  comparison  with  December,  1945,  indi- 
cates a  decrease  in  unemployment  in  the 
manufacture  of  vegetable  products,  wood 
products,  iron  and  its  products,  non-ferrous 
metals,  clay,  glass  and  stone  products,  and 
in  the  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  transportation  group  reports  were 
received  from  890  locals  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  99,883  of  whom  1,356  or  1-4  per  cent 
were  without  work  on  the  reporting  date,  the 
same  as  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1945. 
In  comparison  0-8  per  cent  were  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter.  The  per- 
centage of  trade  union  unemployment  in  steam 
railway  operations  increased  to  1*3  at  the 
date  under  review  from  0-5  at  the  end  of 
September,  1946. 

Unemployment  in  the  mining  group  at  the 
end  of  December  was  0-7  per  cent  compared 
with  0-5  for  the  previous  quarter  and  4-0 
per  cent  recorded  at  December  31,  1945.  In 
coal  mining  the  percentage  of  trade  union 
unemployment  was  0-4  in  comparison  with 
0-2  recorded  both  at  the  end  of  September 
and  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter  in  1945.  No 
unemployment  at  the  reporting  date  was  noted 
for  metallic  ore  miners.  The  percentage  at 
the  end  of  December,  1945,  however,  was  10-0. 
Unions  of  non-metallic  miners  other  than  coal 
miners,  reported  4-8  per  cent  of  2,603  mem- 
bers unemployed.  The  percentage  for  the 
previous  quarter  was  2-7  and  at  December  31, 
1945,  was  5-0 
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The  Department  received  reports  from  203 
locals  in  the  building  and  construction  trades. 
These  reported  a  combined  membership  of 
42,351  of  whom  2-6  per  cent  were  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  December.  This  percentage  was 
substantially  higher  than  the  0-8  per  cent 
recorded  in  the  previous  quarter  but  was  lower 
than  the  percentage  of  3-5  noted  at  December 
31,  1945.  Decreased  employment  for  carpenters 
and  joiners,  painters,  decorators  and  paper- 
hangers,  plumbers  and  steamfitters  and  mis- 
cellaneous building  workers  were  only  partially 
offset  by  improvement  for  bricklayers,  masons 
and  plasterers,  electrical  workers  and  bridge 
and  structural1  iron  workers. 

Unemployment  among  trade  union  members 
in  public  and  personal  services  was  0-6  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  under  review. 
The  percentage  was  0*3  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1946,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter  in  1945. 

The  communications  group  indicated  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  unemployment, 
from  0-2  in  the  third  quarter  to  0-9  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  At  the  end  of  December  last 
year  the  percentage  was  3-2. 

Trade  union  unemployment  in  logging  in 
British  Columbia  rose  to  8-0  per  cent  in  com- 
parison to  no  unemployment  reported  both  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  last  year  and  at  the 
end  of  September,  1946.  The  information  on 
union  membership  in  the  fishing  industry  is 
small  and  the  figure  obtained  is  considered 
unrepresentative  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Table  I  shows  by  provinces  the  average  per- 
centage of  union  members  who  were  unem- 
ployed in  each  year  from  1943  to  1946 
inclusive.  It  also  indicates  the  percentage  of 
those  without  work  for  December  of  each  year 
since  1932  and  for  each  quarter  since  1943  to 
date.  Table  II  indicates  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  in  the  various  groups  of  indus- 
tries at  certain  dates  since  1932. 


TABLE    I.— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN    TRADE    UNIONS    BY    PROVINCES 


Month 


Average  1933... 
Average  1934... 
Average  1935... 
Average  1936... 
Average  1937... 
Average  1938... 
Average  1939... 
Average  1940... 
Average  1941... 
Average  1942... 
Average  1943... 
Average  1944... 
Average  1945... 
Average  1946... 

December  1932 
December  1933 
December  1934 
December  1935 
December  1936 
December  1937 
December  1938 
December  1939 
December  1940 
December  1941 
December  1942 
December  1943 
December  1944 
December  1945 
December  1946 

March  1943 
June  1943 

September  1943 
December  1943 

March  1944 
June  1944 

September  1944 
December  1944 

March  1945 
June  1945 

September  1945 
December  1945 

March  1946 
June  1946 

September  1946 
December  1946 


22-3 

18-2 

15-4 

13-2 

10-7 

131 

12-2 

7-8 

4  5 

2-2 

•8 

•5 

14 

14 

255 
210 
180 
14  6 
14  3 
130 
16-2 
11-4 
74 
5-2 
1-2 
-8 
■6 
30 
1-5 

13 

•6 
•3 


14 
3  0 

19 
1-3 
10 
15 


1947] 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  January,  1947 


STRIKE  activity  in  Canada  during  January, 
1947,  continued  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  December,  1946,  and  was  not 
much  changed  as  compared  with  January,  1946. 
Preliminary  figures  show  12  strikes  in  existence 
during  January,  1947,  involving  3,302  workers, 
with  a  time  loss  of  28,519  man-working  days, 
as  compared  with  10  strikes  in  December,  1946, 
with  2,256  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss 
of  23,804  days.  In  January,  1946,  there  were 
12  strikes,  involving  2,935  workers,  with  a  time 
loss  of  20,593  days. 

During  the  month  under  review  a  strike  of 
gold  and  copper  miners  and  smelter  workers 
at  Noranda,  P.Q.,  and  a  strike  of  fishermen  in 
Xova  Scotia  were  responsible  for  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  loss. 

Of  the  12  strikes  recorded  for  January,  1947, 
one  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  workers,  one 
in  favour  of  the  employer, .  one  was  a  com- 
promise settlement,  and  two  were  indefinite  in 
result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final  settle- 


ment. At  the  end  of  the  month  seven  strikes 
were  recorded  as  unterminated,  namely :  fisher- 
men in  Xova  Scotia;  gold  and  copper  miners 
and  smelter  workers  at  Noranda,  P.Q.;  com- 
positors, etc.,  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ont.. 
Edmonton.  Alta..  and  Vancouver,  B.C.;  coal 
miners  at  Glace  Bay,  N.S.;  food  products  fac- 
tory workers  at  Vancouver,  B.C.;  shoe  factory 
workers  at  Kitchener,  Ont.;  and  seed  packers 
at  Brandon,  Man. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 
does  it  include  strikes  as  to  which  information 
has  been  received  indicating  that  employment 
conditions  are  no  longer  affected  but  which  the 
unions  concerned  have  not  declared  termi- 
nated. A  strike  of  bakery  workers  at  Halifax, 
N.S.,  which  commenced  on  February  11,  1946. 
has  not  been  declared  terminated  but  is  con- 
sidered to  have  lapsed.  A  strike  of  com- 
positors, etc..  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began 
on  November  8,  1945,  is  still  continuing. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY,   1947,  JANUARY-DECEMBER.   1946 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Com-       | 
mencing     j          In 
During         Existence 

Month 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 
Existence 

In 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  1,000 

Available 

Work 

Days 

January,  1947* 

12t 

5 

12t 

12 
10 
12 

3,302| 

839 

2,935t 

3,302 
2,256 

2,935 

28,519 
23,804 
20,593 

0-38 

December,  194G* 

January,  194G* 

0-33 
0-28 

*  Preliminary  figures.  f  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these 
totals. 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation 
of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day's 
duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days 
or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these 
figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions 
of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short 
period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-    Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  to  January,   194' 


Fishing  and  Trapping — 
Fishermen, 
Nova  Scotia. 


Mining — 

Gold  and  copper  miners  and 
smelter  workers, 
Noranda,  P.Q. 

Manufacturing — 
Printing  and  Publishing- 
Compositors,  etc. .Ottawa, 
Hamilton,      Ont.,      Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  and  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Transportation — 
Electric  Railways  and  Local 
Bus  Lines — 
Bus  drivers  and 

mechanics, 
Chatham,  Ont. 


500 


650 


70 


15 


10,000 


15,000 


500 


135 


Commenced  December  30,  1946;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased  percent- 
age of  proceeds  of  catches;  unterminated. 


Commenced  November  22,  1946;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased  wages, 
check-off,  shift  differential,  etc.;  untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced  May  30,  1946;  in  sympathy  with 
strike  of  compositors  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
commencing  November  8,  1945;  untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced  December  27,  1946;  for  increased 
wages  and  improved  working  conditions; 
terminated  January  11;  replacement;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  January,  1947 


Mining — 
Coal  miners, 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

Manufacturing — 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Food      products      factory 

workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Animal  Foods — 
Meat  packing  plant  work- 
ers, 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Boots  and  Shoes  (Leather) — 
Shoe  factory  workers, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Pro- 
ducts— 

Wood  products  factory 
workers, 

Beresford,  N.B. 

Transportation — 
Electric  Railways  and  Local 
Bus  Lines — 
Bus  drivers, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Trade — 
Seed  packers, 
Brandon,  Man. 


2 

1,750 

1,750 

1 

15 

200 

1 

64 

128 

1 

(s)36 

550 

1 

50 

50 

1 

18 

36 

1 

60 

120 

Commenced  January  31;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  unterminated. 


Commenced  January  14;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  union 
security,  vacations  with  pay,  etc.;  unter- 
minated. 

Commenced  January  20;  protest  against 
transfer  to  certain  jobs,  because  of  seniority, 
when  two  departments  amalgamated;  ter- 
minated January  21;  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  arbitration;  indefinite. 

Commenced  January  14;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  union  shop  check-off, 
reduced  hours,  etc.;  unterminated. 


Commenced  January  20;  protest  against  lay- 
off of  union  workers  while  non-union  men 
kept  on;  terminated  January  20;  negotia- 
tions; in  favour  of  workers. 


Commenced  January  6;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  January  7;  return  of  workers 
pending  reference  to  Municipal  and  Public 
Utility  Board;  indefinite. 

Commenced  January  30;  for  payment  of 
retroactive  wage  increase  approved  by 
RWLB  (4)  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions; unterminated. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-   Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  January,  1947— Concluded 


Service — 
Business  and  Personal — 
Laundry  workers, 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


74 


50 


Commenced  January  15;  for  increased  wages 
terminated  January  16;  negotiations;  com 
promise. 


(x)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned;  in  some  cases  incom- 
plete; subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of  termi- 
nation is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  41  indirectly  affected. 

(4)  RWLB— Regional  War  Labour  Board. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in  the 
March,  1946,  issue  in  the  review  "Strikes  and 
Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  various  countries  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Statistics  given  in 
the  annual  review  and  in  this  article  are  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  government  publi- 
cations of  the  various  countries  concerned. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  pub- 
lishes statistics  dealing  with  disputes  involving 
stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some  details  of 
the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning  in 
November,  1946,  was  176,  and  22  were  still  in 
progress  from  the  previous  month,  making  a 
total  of  198  during  the  month.  In  all  stop- 
pages of  work  in  progress  in  the  period  there 
were  44,000  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss 
of  131,000  working  days  was  caused. 


Of  the  176  stoppages  which  began  during 
November,  25  arose  out  of  demands  for  ad- 
vances in  wages ;  61  over  other  wage  questions ; 
two  on  questions  as  to  working  hours;  19  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  58  on  other  ques- 
tions respecting  working  arrangements;  eight 
on  questions  of  trade  union  principle;  and 
three  were  in  support  of  workers  involved  in 
other  disputes. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  December,  1946,  show 
180  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  95,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  3.065,000  man 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  November, 
1946,  are  310  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 
450.000  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  4,750,000 
days. 

For  the  year  1946,  a  preliminary  estimate 
shows  4,700  strikes,  involving  4,650,000  workers, 
with  a  time  loss  of  113,000,000  days.  Com- 
parative figures  for  1945  are  4,750  strikes, 
involving  3,467,000  workers,  with  a  time  loss 
of   38,025,000   days. 


Convention  of  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 


T^HE  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labour,  affiliated 
to  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
was  held  in  the  City  of  Lethbridge,  November 
18  to  21,  1946.  A  total  of  115  delegates  were 
registered  for  the  Convention  representing  80 
Trades  and  Labour  Councils  and  local  unions, 
and  the  Alberta  Civil  Service  Association. 


In  all,  112  resolutions  were  placed  before  the 
Convention  for  its  consideration. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  G.  McDougall,  Calgary;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  G.  Cushing,  Calgary;  Vice- 
President,  Anna  MacLaren ;  and  Delegate  to 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
Convention,  II.  Boyse,  Lethbridge,  and  Alter- 
nate, Walter  Ratcliffe,  Medicine  Hat. 
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Resolutions 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  deci- 
sions reached  in  the  resolutions  before  the 
Convention. 

Collective  Bargaining 

That  a  reduction  in  time  be  made  for  those 
eligible  to  vote  on  collective  bargaining  mat- 
ters to  30  days'  employment  instead  of  the 
present  3  months;  and  also  that  all  union 
members  be  entitled  to  vote,  irrespective  of 
length  of  employment. 

That  it  not  be  necessary  for  a  majority  of 
the  employees  affected  by  a  vote  to  attend  a 
meeting,  but  that  if  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  bargaining  agent  is  properly 
called,  a  majority  of  those  attending  said 
meeting  can  select   a  bargaining  agent. 

That  the  government  conduct  votes  if  an 
application  is  made  by  an  employer  or  a 
union,  such  vote  to  be  taken  within  15  days. 

That  more  protection  be  given  to  workers 
who  may  be  dismissed  for  union  activity  and 
also  much  heavier  penalties  for  employers 
found  guilty  of  wrongful  dismissal. 

That  union  agreements  be  "written"  and 
"signed." 

That  no  person  be  permitted  to  cancel 
check-off  cards  for  six  months  after  author- 
izing same. 

Wages 

That  a  minimum  of  60  cents  per  hour  be 
instituted  in  the  Province  with  no  exceptions. 

That  no  "fringe"  conditions  be  imposed  on 
workers  such  as  living-in  if  they  do  not  want 
same. 

Hours 

That  the  40-hour  week  be  instituted  imme- 
diately with  no  reduction  in  present  take-home 
pay,  and  that  hours  be  reduced  further,  if 
necessary. 

That  split  shifts  be  stopped  and  an  8-within-9 
hour  day  apply  to  all  workers. 

That  no  female  workers  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence or  end  shift  between  11  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

That  the  "Hours  of  Work  Act"  apply  to  all 
workers,  with  no  exceptions  permissible. 


Holidays 

That  "all"  statutory  holidays  be  recognized 
in  'the  Province,  and  all  workers  be  paid  for 
them. 

That,  if  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  statutory 
holidays,  those  workers  be  paid  double  time  or 
be  given  additional  summer  vacations  to  com- 
pensate for  the  holidays  so  worked. 

That  the  "Holidays  With  Pay  Order"  of  the 
Provincial  Government  be  so  amended  to  make 
it  applicable  to  everybody,  including  railroad 
workers   and  casual   workers. 


Apprenticeship 

That  all  apprentices  be  brought  under  the 
Apprenticeship  Act  and  be  paid  sufficient  in 
grants  while  attending  school. 

That  a  system  of  training  be  made  available 
to  domestic,  hospital,  and  institutional  female 
workers. 

Administration 

That  a  Department  of  Labour  be  established 
in  Alberta  with  competent  labour  men  to 
supervise. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Coverage  of  all  employed  persons,  including 
domestic  servants. 

Payment  of  100  per  cent  of  actual  earnings, 
based  on  the  highest  weekly  wages  in  the  12 
months  immediately  before  the  accident. 

A  percentage  scale  to  be  set  for  permanent 
disabilities. 

A  board  of  5  doctors  as  an  appeal  board,  with 
1  to  be  selected  by  the  injured  workman. 

No  revision  of  permanent  pensions  by  the 
Board,  and  cases  to  be  opened  only  on  applica- 
tion by  the   injured  workman. 

Elimination  of  the  3-day  waiting  period. 

Elimination  of  the  time  limit  in  making 
application  for  compensation. 

Blanket  coverage  of  all  occupational  diseases. 

That  5  zones  be  set  up  in  the  Proyince,  with 
inspectors  in  each  zone. 

Cost  of  Living 

That  all  prices  be  returned  to  January  1946 
levels,  and  frozen  as  of  that  date. 

That  all  goods  in  short  supply  be  rationed. 

Pensions 

That  pensions  be  paid  at  age  60  years  for 
men  and  55  for  women  and  that  a  wife  be 
placed  on  pension  just  as  soon  as  her  husband, 
irrespective  of  age. 

That  residential  qualifications  be  15  years  in 
Canada. 

That  no  deductions  be  made  on  account  of 
other  income. 

That  $60  a  month,  plus  cost  of  living  bonus, 
be  paid  all  pensioners. 

That  all  blind  persons,  18  years  or  over,  be 
entitled  to  the  same  pension. 

That  all  totally  disabled  persons  be  paid 
pensions. 

That  the  "Means  Test"  be  abolished. 

Taxation 

That  single  persons  be  exempt  $1,200  and 
married  persons  be  exempt  $2,400  before  income 
tax  starts,  and  that  an  allowance  of  $500  be 
allowed  for  each  dependent. 

That  excess  profits  taxes  be  used  to  subsidize 
basic   foods   and   other  essential   commodities. 


Prices 


Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  January,  1947 

Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles,  and  Index  Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


THE  general  index  of  wholesale  prices, 
based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  was 
111-8  in  December  as  compared  with  111-4 
in  November  and  103-0  in  December,  1945. 
The  index  for  vegetable  products  decreased 
from  97-4  in  November,  1946  to  97-2  in 
December,  while  an  increase  of  0-4  points, 
from  119-8  to  120-2,  was  noted  in  the  index 
of  animal  products.  An  increase  of  2-1  points 
occurred  in  the  wood  products  index  which 
rose  from  140-9  to  143-0  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  wood  pulp.  The  index  of 
non-metallic  minerals  moved  from  104-0  to 
104-7  while  the  index  of  non-ferrous  metals 
declined  from  89-7  to  89-3.  No  changes  were 
noted  in  the  indexes  for  textile  products  at 
98-4,  iron  products  at  128-6,  and  chemical 
products  at  95-3.  The  index  of  producers' 
goods  rose  from  107-9  to  108-6  while  the  index 
of  consumers'  goods  declined  slightly  from 
103-2  to  103-1.  The  index,  based  on  prices  in 
products  moved  from  113-4  to  113-5. 

Cost-oj '-Living  Index 

The  cost-of-living  index,  based  on  prices  in 
the  years  1935  to  1939  as  100,  declined  from 
127-1  at  December  2,  1946,  to  127-0  for 
January  2,  1947.  Substantial  declines  in  eggs 
and  citrus  fruits  were  mainly  responsible  for 
this  small  decrease  in  the  general  index. 
Other  foods  showed  a  little  change  in  price 
and  the  food  index  fell  from  146-4  to  145-5. 
A  reduction  in  the  fuel  gas  index  caused  the 
fuel  and  light  series  to  drop  from  109-2  to 
109-0.  Other  changes  were  all  upward  by 
small  amounts.  Clothing  advanced  from 
131-2  to  131-5,  home  furnishings  and  services 
from  129-4  to  129-8,  and  miscellaneous  items 
from  114-1  to  114-7.  Rents  remained  at 
113-4.  The  advance  in  the  general  index 
since  August,  1939,  was  26-0  per  cent. 

Retail  Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 


of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cites  across  Canada,  at  the 
date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation  of 
the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official  cost- 
of-living  index,  and  give  a  reasonably  complete 
picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada  as  used 
in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this  particular 
group.  They  are  the  averages  of  prices  of 
goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  independent 
stores.  They  do  not  include  prices  from  chain 
stores.  As  the  movement  of  chain  store  prices 
agrees  closely  with  the  movement  of  indepen- 
dent store  prices  it  was  considered  that  the 
extra  work  and  cost  involved  in  compiling  and 
printing  a  separate  table  for  chain  store  prices 
were  not  warranted,  although  chain  store  prices 
are  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index.  Quota- 
tions are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
sent single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rents 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  change  indicated  by 
these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  since  the 
beginnig  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
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TABLE  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  tht  Beginning  of  each  Month 

Adjusted 
to  base 

100-0  for 

August 

1939 

On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 



Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel    and 
Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)  J 

1914 

79-7 
80-7 
87-0 
102-4 
115-6 
126-5 
145-4 
129-9 
120-4 
121-8 
119-9 
120-5 
121-7 
95-6 
96-2 
98-1 
101-2 
102-2 

100-8 
100-8 
103-5 
103-8 
101-5 

103-8 
104-6 
105-6 
107-0 
105-6 

108-3 
108-6 
111-9 
115-5 
115-8 
111-7 

115-4 
115-9 
117-9 
117-8 
117-0 

117-1 
117-6 
118-8 
119-3 
118-4 

1190 
119-1 
119-0 
118-6 
118-9 

118-6 
118-7 
120-3 
119-7 
119-9 
120-1 
119-5 

119-9 

119-9 
120-1 
120-8 
122-0 
123-6 
125- 1 
125-6 
125-5 
126-8 
127-1 
127-1 
127-0 

92-2 
93-7 
103-9 
134-3 
154-2 
164-8 
189-5 
145-5 
123-3 
133-3 
130-8 
131-5 
134-7 
92-7 
94-6 
97-8 
103-2 
103-8 

99-3 
99-4 
106-3 
104-7 
100-6 

104-5 
104-8 
105-3 
106-1 
105-6 

109-7 
110-1 
116-6 
123-2 
123-8 
116-1 

122-3 
123-7 
130-3 
129-8 
127-2 

127-3 
128-7 
131-8 
132-9 
130-7 

131-5 
131-5 
132-0 

130-8 
131-3 

130-2 
131-0 
135-6 
133-3 
134-0 
134-3 
133-0 

132-8 
132-5 
133-1 
135-1 
137-7 
142-1 
144-2 
144-7 
143-2 
146-5 
146-6 
146-4 
145-5 

72-1 
69-8 
70-6 
75-8 
800 
87-3 
100-1 
109-4 
114-0 
115-9 
114-5 
117-3 
119-7 
93-1 
940 
96-1 
99-7 
103-1 

103-8 
103-8 
104-4 
104-4 
103-8 

104-4 
104-4 
106-9 
107-7 
106-3 

107-7 
107-7 
109-7 
111-2 
111-2 
109-4 

111-2 
111-2 
111-3 
111-3 
111-3 

111-3 
111-3 
111-5 
111-9 
111-5 

111-9 
111-9 
111-9 
1120 
111-9 

112-0 
112-0 
112-1 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-1 

112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
113-4 
113-4 
113-4 
115-4 

751 

73-8 
75-4 
83-8 
92-6 
100-7 
120-2 
128-1 
122-7 
116-8 
114-4 
113-2 
112-6 
102-1 
100-9 
101-5 
98-9 
97-7 

99-0 
98-9 
104-4 
105-4 
101-2 

105-5 
105-9 
107-9 
108-0 
107-1 

108-6 
108-9 
110-5 
112-1 
112-7 
110-3 

112-9 
112-9 
112-5 
112-8 
112-8 

112-8 

112-7 
113-4 
113-3 
112-9 

112-7 
113-0 
108-9 
108-7 
110-6 

109-1 
106-7 
106-5 
106-7 
106-6 
107-1 
107-0 

107-1 
107-1 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-3 
108-6 
109-2 
109-0 

88-3 

96-4 

109-8 

129-1 

151-0 

173-6 

211-9 

172-0 

145-7 

139-1 

135-6 

135-5 

134-8 

97-1 

97-6 

99-3 

101-4 

100-9 

100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 

103-3 
107-8 
109-1 
113-5 

109-2 

113-7 
114-3 
1151 
119-6 
119-9 
116-1 

119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120-1 
120-0 

120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
121-1 
120-5 

121-1 
121-4 
121-5 
121-6 
121-5 

121-8 
121-8 
122-2 
122-4 
122-5 
122-5 
122-1 

122-6 
122-7 
123-1 
123-2 
123-7 
124-3 
126-4 
127-6 
129-6 
130-2 
131-1 
131-2 
131-5 

69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
1000 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
97-8 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1934 

1935 

95-4 
97-2 
101-5 
102-4 

100-9 
100-8 
101-0 
104-1 
101-4 

104-3 
106-1 
106-9 
109-7 
107-2 

110-8 
111-7 
113-0 
117-3 
117-9 
113-8 

1180 
118-1 
117-9 
117-8 
117-9 

117-1 
117-8 
117-8 
118-2 
118-0 

118-4 
118-4 
118-3 
118-4 
118-4 

118-3 
118-5 
119-2 
119-4 
119-4 
119-5 
1190 

119-5 
120-1 
120-4 
120-7 
122-1 
122-4 
1251 
1270 
128-4 
128-8 
129-2 
129-4 
129-8 

98-7 
99-1 
100-1 
101-2 

101-3 
101-3 
101-7 
102-0 
101-4 

101-8 
101-8 
102-2 
102-8 
102-3 

103-1 
102-9 
105-6 
106-5 
106-7 
105-1 

106-8 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 

107-1 
107-7 
108-2 
108-2 
108-0 

108-9 
109-0 
1090 
108-9 
108-9 

109-2 
109-2 
109-4 
109-6 
109-6 
109-6 
109-4 

110-9 
110-9 
110-9 
111-0 
111-5 
1121 
113-7 
113-8 
113-9 
113-9 
114-1 
114-1 
114-7 

95-9 

1936 

98-1 

1937 

102-0 

1938 

102-8 

1939 

100  0 

ioo  e 

102-7 
103  0 
100-7 

103-e 

103-8 

106  2 

104-8 

107-4 
107-7 
111  0 
114  6 
114-9 
110  8 

114  5 

117  0 
116  9 
116  1 

116-2 
116  7 
117-9 
118-4 
117-5 

1181 

118  2 
118  1 
117-7 
118  0 

117-7 
117-8 
119-3 

118-8 

118  9 

119  1 
118-6 

118-9 
118-9 

119  1 
119  8 

121  0 

122  6 
124  1 
124  6 

124  5 

125  8 
1261 

126  1 
126-0 

100-0 

100-0 

October  2        

103-8 

104-3 

101-0 

1940 

104-2 

April  1 

105-5 

July  2 

106-4 

108-4 

Year 

106-6 

1941 

110-4 

April  1         

110-7 

July  2 

114-9 

120-1 

120-6 

Year 

114-9 

119-9 

Aprill 

120-6 

July  2 

123  9 

123-7 

Year 

122-4 

1943 

122-5 

Aprill 

123-2 

July  2 

125-1 

125-1 

Year 

124 -.5 

1944 

125-2 

April  1 

125-4 

July  3 

125-6 

October  2 

124-9 

Year 

125-2 

1945 

January  2 

April  2 

124-i 
125-1 

July  3 

127-6 

126-5 

126-8 

1270 

126-2 

1946 

126-3 

126-2 

126-7 

April  1 

127-8 

May  1 

129-5 

1321 

July  2 

134-4 

Aogust  1 

135-1 
1350 

136-9 

137-3 

137-2 

January, 2  1947 

136-9 

t  Commodities  in  the  cost  of  living  excluding  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  JANUARY,  1947 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

125-3 
125-3 
129-1 
125-1 
123-2 
128-5 
124-6 
126-1 

151-0 
143-0 
154-3 
141-7 
143-7 
151-2 
149-2 
146-0 

105-7 
107-8 
108-8 
111-1 
106-0 
115-1 
105-0 
107-0 

107-9 
117-2 
109-8 
116-3 
114-7 
117-9 
101-7 
126-0 

132-6 
132-8 
131-0 
132-9 
124-8 
127-7 
131-9 
132-7 

121-9 
121-5 
128-6 
126-5 
123-6 
128-8 
125-4 
126-4 

115-1 

114-2 

111-4 

115-2 

112-3 

113-2 

112-9 

112-8 

TABLE    III— INDEX    NUMBERS    OF    STAPLE    FOOD    ITEMS. 

(Basis:  August,  1939=100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relations  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month. 


Commodities* 

Per 

Aug. 
1939 

Dec. 
1941 

June 
1945 

Sept. 
1945 

Dec. 

1945 

Mar. 
1946 

June 
1946 

Sept. 
1946 

Nov. 
1946 

Dec. 

1946 

Jan. 

1947 

Price 
Jan. 

1947 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

doz. 

a?: 

lb. 

lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
Pkg. 
tin 
tin 
tin 
lb. 

lb. 
151b. 

lb. 

lb. 
doz. 
doz. 

jar 
tin 
jar 
tin 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
Pkg. 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 

; 100-0 

100-0 

iioo-o 

100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 

120-7 
125-7 
125-5 
132-7 
136-7 
139-3 

109-9 
125-3 
127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 

156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 

111-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5 
128-3 
129-4 

108-2 
89-9 
115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 

111-3 
101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 

141-6 
145-2 

154-5 

167-1 
173-5 
161-6 
168-3 
173-4 

153-5 
142-7 
142-9 
141-2 
157-0 
137-5 

137-8 
95-4 
144-0 
164-4 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 

100-0 
136-8 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

130-6 
171-6 
120-2 
109-9 
157-7 
143-1 

115-1 
105-1 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-4 
131-6 

154-8 
167-9 
174-8 
161-6 
168-3 
174-6 

159-2 
143-1 
142-9 
141-8 
158-8 
137-5 

171-4 
95-4 
144-3 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

134-7 

169-2 
120-2 
107-9 
155-6 
147-7 

114-5 

105-6 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 

154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 

152-8 
143-8 
143-4 
142-5 
159-6 
137-5 

181-3 
95-4 
148-0 
165-4 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

126-5 
149-4 
120-2 
108-6 
154-3 
148-6 

115-1 
106-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 

131-6 

155-2 

167-9 
175-2 
162-3 
169-0 
173-4 

152-8 
144-6 
144-4 
142-5 
160-5 
137-5 

144-1 
96-3 
149-1 
166-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
135-3 

138-8 
155-5 
134-2 
121-2 
147-1 
147-7 

116-3 
105-1 
129-6 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 

156-6 
170-0 
177-4 
163-5 
169-8 
174-6 

156-0 
160-8 
163-3 
160-9 
176-3 
140-3 

144-1 
114-7 
161-5 
168-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
138-7 
121-7 
132-7 
137-3 

163-3 

184-8 
137-7 
129-1 
161-1 
145-5 

125-4 
106-6 
131-8 
159-4 
132-3 
134-9 

132-0 
131-6 

163-8 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
174-0 

162-0 
163-0 
164-3 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

178-3 
114-7 
164-8 
168-7 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
142-5 
126-7 
135-4 
137-3 

144-9 
151-5 
143-0 
125-8 
151-5 
143-1 

135-2 

112-2 
133-3 
171-7 
132-3 
134-9 

133-1 
131-6 

164-2 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
175-7 

156-7 
163-7 
165-4 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

179-9 
139-4 
164-8 
170-2 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
161-3 
130-0 
142-5 
154-9 

134-7 
128-0 
143-0 
125-8 
153-9 
145-2 

140-0 
123-9 
134-0 
176-9 
132-3 
134-9 

133-4 
131-6 

163-8 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
175-7 

156-0 
163-3 
165-4 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

175-1 
139-4 
164-8 
170-7 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
166-0 
130-8 
145-1 
162-7 

130-6 
126-8 
144-7 
125-2 
154-6 
149-5 

140-0 
125-4 
134-0 
178-7 
132-3 
134-9 

133-7 
131-6 

164-2 
177-6 
185-7 
169-2 
173-5 
174-6 

155-6 
163-3 
165-4 
163-1 
178-9 
141-0 

165-7 
139-4 
164-8 
170-7 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
168-9 
131-7 
146-0 
166-7 

132-7 
127-1 
158-8 
128-5 
141-6 
148-9 

141-3 
126-4 
134-8 
179-3 
132-3 
134-9 

137-3 
137-1 

45-8 
42-1 
42-7 

Beef,  round  steak 

26-9 

23-7 

29-5 

44-2 

44-4 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on 

31-5 
52-0 
20-4 

20-3 

51-6 

Milk 

15-2 

45-0 

35-5 

6-8 

4-1 

7-2 

9-2 

17-9 

15-8 

16-5 

8-5 

6-5 

41-7 

18-1 

19-4 

41-5 

48-4 

23-2 

24-9 

18-3 

30-7 

8-6 

8-5 

Coffee 

46-4 

Tea,  black,  J  lb 

40-3 

Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  January  1947  prices 
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*3 

11 

ffl 

« 

13 

2 
t» 

E 

«3 

3*fe 

1 
o 

& 
& 

°3 

n 

cts. 

Locality 

•S  . 

CO 

1 

a  u 

3  3 

o  a 

S3 

3  if 
o  a) 

2% 

1    - 

m 

J 

c 
o 
£> 

CO 

B 

h 

C 

s  . 

to— < 

c  u 

£& 
8  o 

fi 

6 
J 

|| 
sj  a 

53    • 

6 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I. 

1— Charlottetown 

45-5 

42-0 

38-7 

28-6 

24-0 

44-0 

43-1 

34-2 

49-7 

21-1 

20-7 

56-7 

13-0 

47-0 

35-6 

7-3 

4-6 

6-9 

10-0 

No?a  Scotia— 

2— Halifax 

47-8 

44-3 

41-7 

27-4 

24-2 

24-3 

46-7 

46-6 

31-9 

53-2 

21-2 

20-f 

56-3 

15-0 

47-0 

36-3 

8-0 

4-5 

8-3 

.10  0 

3 — New  Glasgow 

49-1 

45-3 

44-4 

28-8 

24-3 

47-7 

47-5 

32-6 

53-6 

22-2 

20-2 

56-9 

14-0 

47-1 

37-5 

7-3 

4-9 

7-3 

100 

4 — Sydney 

49-3 

44-4 

35-6 

29-9 

24-4 

46-8 

45-6 

34-3 

54-2 

21-0 

20-1 

58-S 

16-0 

47-2 

37-7 

7-3 

4-6 

7-8 

9-9 

6— Truro 

48-6 

45-2 

43-6 

28-4 

26-0 

32-0 

45-5 

46-6 

34-4 

53-0 

20-e 

54-5 

14-0 

46-8 

38-3 

6-7 

4-9 

7-6 

9-9 

New  Brunswick— 

6 — Fredericton 

48-7 

44-7 

47-0 

28-4 

25-4 

29-7 

46-3 

43-8 

31-0 

53-4 

21-6 

19-S 

54-5 

140 

46-8 

34-8 

7-3 

4-8 

6-6 

9-5 

7— Moncton 

47-5 

44-5 

46-3 

27-7 

25-1 

47-2 

46-1 

32-7 

54-9 

20-6 

20-3 

55-7 

14-0 

47-0 

35-6 

8-0 

4-5 

7-7 

100 

8— Saint  John 

47-4 

44-6 

40-3 

27-1 

24-0 

29-3 

46-4 

47-2 

32-4 

51-3 

20-8 

20-2 

56-1 

150 

46-9 

34-6 

7-3 

4-2 

7-1 

9-7 

Quebec— 

9 — Chicoutimi 

45-7 

42-6 

42-7 

27-4 

22-5 

46-3 

43-7 

33-6 

54-5 

22-3 

22-3 

57-3 

15-0 

45-0 

33-7 

6-7 

4-3 

9-9 

10-Hull 

42-3 

40-4 

40-1 

28-0 

22-4 

30-4 

44-0 

43-9 

31-9 

52-5 

19-8 

20-2 

55-3 

15-0 

44-2 

32-3 

5-3 

3-8 

7-6 

9-4 

11— Montreal 

44-3 

41-4 

43-8 

26-2 

24-3 

29-4 

44-5 

42-7 

31-7 

53-5 

20-0 

19-8 

54-5 

15-5 

45-4 

35-1 

6-0 

3-8 

7-3 

9-2 

12— Quebec 

45-2 
41-5 

41-9 
37-3 

43-3 

38-8 

28-0 
26-8 

22-7 
22-0 

30-3 
32-3 

44-0 
41-7 

40-3 
41-2 

32-3 
30-9 

51-0 
50-5 

20-7 
20-8 

20-8 
19-0 

53-7 
52-3 

15-0 
14-0 

45-6 
450 

35-2 
32-9 

5-5 
5-3 

3-6 

4-1 

8-0 
8-0 

9-5 

9-8 

13— St.  Hyacinthe 

1*— St.  Johns 

55-7 
50-3 

21-3 

20-7 

20-7 
20-0 

51-7 
53-5 

14-0 
15-0 

45-0 
44-5 

35-0 
36-0 

5-3 
6-0 

4-1 
4-2 

80 

7-9 

9-7 

16— Sherbrook* 

45-7 

41-4 

41-9 

27-6 

22-8 

33-7 

46-3 

42-3 

30-0 

9-7 

16—  Sorel 

43-7 

39-6 

42-0 

26-7 

23-4 

39-7 

30-4 

52-0 

21-5 

20-3 

52-1 

14-0 

45-4 

33-4 

5-3 

4-1 

8-1 

100 

17— Thetford  Mines 

38-6 

37-6 

37-7 

28-3 

21-5 

39-4 

30-8 

45-0 

19-7 

54-8 

14-0 

44-9 

34-3 

6-0 

4-0 

7-2 

9-6 

18— Three  Rivers 

42-9 
47-0 

40-1 

42-6 

39-4 
44-2 

28-5 
26-6 

23-9 
24-0 

30-7 

41-0 
44-5 

39-2 
46-2 

31-4 
31-4 

54-0 
52-9 

20-5 
20-5 

19-8 
19-7 

53-8 
48-3 

150 
150 

450 
45-4 

34-5 

33-8 

6-0 
6-7 

3-9 
4-2 

7-7 
6-9 

9-6 

Ontario— 

10-Belleville 

8-7 

20— Brantford 

47-3 

44-1 

44-1 

27-7 

23-8 

30-8 

45-0 

45-7 

31-4 

52-7 

20-4 

20-0 

48-9 

15-0 

45-4 

350 

6-7 

4-2 

7-4 

9-1 

21— Brockville 

48-1 

44-4 

46-3 

27-7 

23-9 

45-7 

43-1 

30-7 

54-2 

20-4 

19-3 

49-0 

15-0 

44-3 

34-0 

6-3 

4-0 

7-9 

8-8 

22— Chatham 

46-0 
47-5 

42-1 
44-5 

43-2 
45-6 

26-9 
28-0 

25-4 
27-1 

44-3 

46-3 
45-1 

33-2 
32-9 

52-4 
51-9 

20-3 
20-5 

20-0 
19-6 

47-6 
48-1 

15-0 
150 

45-2 
451 

330 

5-3 
6-0 

41 
3-9 

6-6 
7-3 

8-7 

23— Cornwall 

9-1 

2*— Fort  William 

44-9 

41-6 

43-8 

25-6 

24-1 

45-8 

50-4 

19-5 

19-5 

53-5 

16-0 

44-8 

60 

3-9 

6-9 

8-7 

25— Gait 

46-3 

42-4 

43-2 

26-6 

23-5 

44-0 

46-0 

54-1 

20-7 

19-9 

50-1 

15-0 

45-1 

37-0 

6-7 

4-0 

7-3 

8-9 

26— Guelph 

46-9 
46-0 
47-5 
45-2 
46-5 
46-2 

43-5 
42-9 
42-7 
42-5 
43-1 
42-6 

43-5 
44-4 
45-4 
44-5 
44-1 
44-4 

27-7 
27-3 
27-7 
26-9 
27-5 
26-7 

25-4 
24-2 
24-2 
23-9 
24-1 
23-2 

33-2 
30-3 

30-5 
31-6 

45-0 
45-0 
44-2 
44-8 
45-1 
44-5 

46-1 
46-1 
44-9 
45-6 
47-0 
44-6 

33-1 
31-5 
31-0 
31-5 
30-7 
31-1 

52-0 
52-8 
52-1 
52-5 
52-0 
52-8 

20-6 
20-5 
20-4 
20-6 
20-5 
20-6 

19-8 
19-4 
19-4 
20-2 
19-9 
19-8 

48-4 
50-9 
49-2 
49-0 
50-3 
50-7 

15-0 
16-0 
15-0 
150 
150 
15-5 

45-4 
45-6 
44-7 
45-3 
45-4 
45-2 

37-7 
36-0 
35-7 
35-5 
35-0 

6-0 
6-0 
60 
6-7 
6-0 
6-0 

4-1 
4-2 
4-2 
4-0 
4-0 
4-1 

7-2 
7-4 
7-6 
7-4 
7-2 
6-9 

8-7 

27— Hamilton 

8-8 

28 — Kingston 

9-0 

28 — Kitchener 

8-9 

30— London 

8-8 

31 — Niagara  Fall» 

90 

32— North  Bay 

45-0 

42-1 

44-6 

26-6 

24-7 

44-4 

52-6 

21-0 

19-8 

550 

160 

15-5 

6-7 

4-2 

8-1 

9-7 

33 — Oshawa 

45-543-3 
46-3  43- 1 

45-8 
44-3 

27-4 
27-0 

23-5 
24-0 

30-2 

43-3 
45-6 

46-3 

45-0 

30-7 
31-6 

52-3 
53-4 

20-7 
20-6 

19-6 
19-5 

50-5 
51-2 

15-0 
50 

15-5 
14-6 

35-7 
33-2 

6-0 
6-7 

40 

... 

71 

7-4 

90 

34— Ottawa 

8-9 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  january,  1947 
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3 

52-0 

38-4 

12-41 

21 -00-25 -00(b)  6 

18-0 

16-1 

17-1 

8-6 

7-0 

38-3 

17-6 

19-4 

47-5 

59-6 

24-6 

39-0 

34-2 

9-0 

8 

9 

51-0 

38-0 

12-28 

26 -00-30 -00(b)  7 

17-7 

15-7 

15-9 

8-6 

6-2 

36-4 

17-5 

19-4 

49-' 

56-3 

46-7 

25-0 

38-4 

33-8 

8-5 

8 

3 

50-2 

39-7 

13-03 

20 -50-24 -50(b)  8 

17-4 

151 

14-7 

16-3 
161 

8-5 
8-3 

7-9 
6-9 

42-4 
41-7 

15-7 
15-3 

17-5 

48-/ 
34 -f 

55-0 
45-3 

44-7 
41-7 

40-2 
35-9 

33-3 
31-4 

8-6 
8-3 

8 
8 

2 
1 

54-9 
46-5 

41-3 
40-2 

18-00 
16-75 

9 

17-0 

15-50-19-50      10 

16-4 

14-9 

15-3 

8-7 

6-9 

39-0 

17-1 

21-0 

40-1 

46-1 

44-0 

25-3 

36-6 

30-9 

8-0 

8 

0 

48-2 

41-4 

16-75 

23 -00-27 -00(b) 11 

17-6 

15-7 

16-2 

9-2 

7-3 

38-5 

16-0 

19-2 

41-4 

48-9 

45-3 

25-4 

38-0 

32-3 

8-1 

7 

9 

45-1 

41-4 

16-00 

27-50-31 -50(b) 12 

15-3 

151 

15-3 

9-0 

7-8 

43-8 

16-4 

19-4 

44-i 

44-7 

46-4 

23-4 

36-9 

32-6 

8-0 

7 

9 

43-6 

40-8 

15-75 

16 -00-20 -00(b) 13 

16-3 

15-7 
14-9 

15-6 
16-3 

8-3 

8-7 

8-2 
7-3 

43-7 
40-0 

18-3 
18-1 

19-2 

47-S 
44-4 

47-3 
48-0 

46-0 

24-0 
25-7 

38-5 
39-3 

32-5 
33-3 

8-0 
8-0 

7 

8 

9 

0 

44-5 
42-4 

42-5 
40-4 

15-50 
17-50 

14 

17-3 

20 -00-24 -00(b) 15 

16-3 

14-9 

16-1 

9-3 

7-9 

45-6 

16-6 

19-6 

45-5 

51-3 

45-0 

26-5 

38-5 

32-3 

7-9 

7 

7 

49-4 

40-0 

16-25 

16 

17-6 

150 

16-1 

8-8 

7-7 

40-3 

18-0 

20-0 

48-e 

52-2 

45-7 

25-4 

38-5 

32-2 

8-1 

7 

e 

47-9 

39-5 

19-00 

14 -00-18 -00(b) 17 

16-8 

15-0 

15-5 

'8-8 

7-6 

40-1 

16-9 

20-8 

40  C 

50-0 

43-6 

25-8 

37-7 

8-4 

8 

0 

48-9 

40-7 

16-00 

20-00-24-00(b)18 

16-3 

15-0 

16-0 

7-5 

5-9 

40-2 

17-4 

18-3 

37 -J 

40-7 

24-9 

37-0 

31-3 

8-4 

8 

3 

46-8 

41-4 

16-00 

19 

17-0 

15-6 

16-1 

8-8 

6-6 

37-5 

19-4 

18-4 

3S-c 

40-6 

41-8 

24-7 

34-3 

29-6 

8-3 

8 

3 

45-9 

39-6 

16-00 

22-00-26-00      20 

17-5 

15-1 

16-1 

8-0 

7-0 

42-0 

19-2 

19-0 

43-2 

45-6 

25-5 

36-2 

30-3 

8-3 

8 

1 

46-3 

40-3 

16-00 

20-00-24-00      21 

16-9 

15-7 

16-2 

7-8 

6-5 

39-0 

20-6 

19-1 

40-3 

25-4 

34-3 

30-4 

8-6 

8 

6 

43-9 

39-1 

16-00 

21-50-25-50      22 

17-6 

16-7 

16-0 

8-3 

6-6 

42-6 

16-5 

34-C 

43-0 

25-0 

35-7 

31-0 

8-1 

8 

1 

45-9 

39-3 

16-50 

23-00-27-00(b)23 

17-2 

15-4 

16-0 

6-9 

6-2 

42-8 

20-9 

26-7 

41-1 

52-7 

44-6 

25-0 

39-4 

28-8 

8-6 

8 

6 

43-0 

39-3 

16-80 

25-50-29-50      24 

17-4 

15-5 

15-7 

8-4 

6-1 

35-2 

19-3 

35 -J 

42-5 

24-3 

33-6 

29-4 

8-5 

8 

3 

46-4 

42-1 

16-00 

22-00-26-00      25 

17-6 

16-0 

16-2 

7-4 

5-6 

37-6 

19-9 

18-7 

35-C 

39-0 

43-2 

24-3 

34-7 

30-3 

8-5 

8 

4 

47-1 

42-3 

16-00 

22-50-26-50      26 

17-1 

15-2 

15-7 

7-9 

5-9 

39-2 

18-9 

17-5 

42-C 

39-8 

24-2 

34-6 

30-2 

8-1 

8 

1 

46-6 

43-8 

15-50 

26-50-30-50      27 

16-7 

15-4 

15-8 

8-1 

6-7 

42-6 

19-8 

18-8 

37-t 

42-4 

43-7 

24-7 

36-1 

29-7 

8-1 

S 

0 

45-9 

41-9 

16-00 

29-50-33-50      28 

171 

15-6 

15-7 

8-1 

6-5 

37-4 

19-7 

18-7 

40-S 

43-8 

42-3 

24-6 

35-1 

30-2 

8-6 

8 

4 

44-4 

41-9 

16-00 

27-50-31-50      29 

17-3 

15-8 

16-3 

7-8 

6-0 

39-1 

18-8 

18-0 

36 -C 

44-2 

43-3 

25-4 

34-8 

29-2 

8-6 

8 

4 

45-9 

41-4 

16-50 

27-00-31-00      30 

17-2 

14-7 

15-7 

7-5 

5-1 

371 

1S-8 

39-4 

39-9 

430 

24-3 

35-7 

30-0 

8-5 

S 

6 

45-0 

40-0 

14-63 

25-00-29-00      31 

18-0 

16-3 

17-0 

7-9 

5-3 

42-8 

18-5 

47-4 

47-3 

25-3 

36-4 

9-0 

8 

9 

52-0 

41-4 

17-25 

23-00-27-00      32 

16-9 

15-2 

15-7 

8-1 

5-1 

36-6 

18-0 

36-2 

37-5 

23-9 

35-6 

30-0 

8-5 

8 

2 

48-3 

42-5 

16-00 

26-00-30-00      33 

16-9 

15-4 

16-5 

8-3 

6-9 

40-2 

19-9 

44-4 

50-1 

44-1 

24-5 

37-6 

31-3 

8-3 

8 

1 

44-5 

40-0 

16-75 

31-50-35-50      34 
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TABLE  IV 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 

Beef 

1 

a 

o 
X 

=3 

2 
a 

Is 

> 

2 

«    . 

"lX 

as 
J" 

Pork 

(c) 

-6 

.1 
"3 

Jx 

%i 

-? 
8.S 
pq 

o 
3 

-8 

3 

ii 

CO 

(c) 
© 

1 

< 

"3  » 

&■§ 

H 

c 

ii 

1 

i 

s 

I. 

la 

13 

a 

a 

2 
'•B 

03 

o 

h 

X 

n 

1 

«x 

II 

cte. 

(c) 

i 

£ 

U 

cte. 

Locality 

i. 

Is 

DD 

1 

-a" 
1 

a 
•s 

ft 

k 

1 

2x 

•Sa 

«  25. 

CQ 

(c) 

J 

o 

XI 

as 

QQ 

(c) 

sX5 

ii 

if 
|£ 

O  O 

(c) 

x 

X!    O 

A  S 
I* 

I1 

O 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cte. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cte. 

cte. 

cte. 

cte. 

cte. 

cte. 

cte. 

35 — Owen  Sound 

45-1 

42-6 

44 

0 

26-7 

23 

4 

46-9 

31-7 

53 

2 

20 

5 

20-0 

48-2 

15-0 

45-3 

36-2 

6-0 

4-2 

6-7 

9-1 

36 — Peterborough 

47-9 

44-1 

45 

2 

27-7 

24 

S 

32-0 

44-4 

45-2 

31-0 

51 

8 

20 

5 

19-4 

49-6 

15-0 

45-3 

35-5 

6-0 

4-3 

7-6 

8-5 

37— Port  Arthur 

46-0 

42-1 

43 

1 

26-0 

23 

8 

29-0 

44-6 

46-2 

32-5 

54 

1 

19 

4 

19-5 

52-9 

16-0 

45-1 

6-3 

4-1 

6-3 

8-9 

38 — St.  Catharines 

46-1 

42-5 

43 

5 

27-6 

24 

1 

31-0 

46-6 

31-7 

51 

6 

20 

S 

19-4 

51-4 

15-5 

45-7 

36-5 

6-0 

4-1 

7-1 

8-9 

39— St.  Thomas , 

46-5 

42-9 

43 

9 

27-4 

24 

0 

30-9 

44-7 

45-5 

32-9 

51 

8 

20 

9 

20-1 

49-8 

15-0 

45-6 

34-7 

6-0 

4-2 

7-3 

9-2 

40— Sarnia 

47-2 

43-8 

43 

9 

28-6 

24 

7 

43-3 

46-0 

31-6 

51 

4 

20 

6 

20-6 

51-9 

15-0 

45-7 

6-0 

4-0 

7-5 

9-1 

41— Sault  Ste.  Marie 

46-5 

42-5 

43 

3 

27-6 

24 

5 

43-3 

32-0 

50 

3 

20 

1 

19-3 

54-7 

16-0 

44-7 

35-2 

6-7 

4-0 

7-3 

8-7 

42— Stratford 

44-4 

42-0 

43 

3 

27-2 

24 

5 

45-0 

45-6 

30-4 

52 

0 

20 

B 

20-9 

49-4 

15-0 

45-5 

36-9 

5-3 

3-9 

7-6 

9-1 

43— Sudbury 

45-4 

41-6 

41 

3 

26-7 

24 

0 

28-4 

43-1 

43-9 

33-8 

50 

3 

20 

8 

20-2 

53-5 

16-0 

44-5 

6-7 

4-1 

7-5 

8-9 

44— Timmina 

47-0 

42-6 

44 

s 

27-3 

24 

0 

29-4 

43-4 

45-5 

51 

8 

20 

8 

20-0 

53-5 

17-0 

44-9 

36-7 

6-7 

4-2 

7-7 

9-5 

45— Toronto 

46-8 

43-3 

45 

4 

28-0 

23 

8 

30-5 

44-6 

47-0 

31-1 

52 

7 

20 

3 

19-2 

52-0 

16-0 

45-3 

38-4 

6-7 

4-2 

7-1 

8-7 

46— Welland 

45-4 

42-2 

43 

0 

26-5 

23 

6 

29-6 

43-7 

44-3 

31-7 

51 

S 

20 

9 

20-2 

48-6 

16-0 

45-4 

36-8 

6-7 

4-1 

7-2 

8-9 

47— Windsor 

46-1 

42-2 

44 

4 

27-0 

24 

1 

44-6 

46-8 

32-2 

51 

7 

20 

6 

19-8 

51-1 

16-0 

45-1 

36-3 

6-0 

4-1 

7-2 

8-8 

48— Woodstock 

46-7 

43-7 

43 

7 

29-0 

25 

2 

45-3 

32-5 

50 

7 

20 

5 

19-7 

49-2 

15-0 

45-0 

36-3 

6-0 

3-8 

7-0 

8-8 

Manitoba— 
49 — Brandon 

44-2 

40-0 

41 

5 

25-2 

23 

4 

43-3 

44-5 

31-3 

51 

0 

19 

0 

21-3 

50-2. 

13-0 

42-7 

7-1 

3-8 

5-4 

9-0 

50 — Winnipeg 

44-1 

39-5 

30 

7 

24-7 

22 

2 

28-0 

42-7 

43-6 

31-4 

49 

5 

IS 

7 

19-9 

51-6 

14-0 

42-4 

35-2 

8-0 

3-6 

6-6 

8-7 

Saskatchewan— 
51 — Moose  Jaw 

42-fi 

38-2 

38 

0 

24-2 

21 

2 

41-8 

39-3 

28-7 

50 

0 

18 

3 

22-1 

52-3 

15-0 

42-4 

7-2 

3-8 

6-5 

•7 

52— Prince  Albert 

41-0 

37-7 

24-0 

21 

3 

27-0 

40-5 

18 

8 

22-2 

51-2 

14-0 

43-2 

6-0 

4-1 

6-3 

8-5 

53— Regina 

42-8 

39-3 

39 

7 

24-2 

21 

7 

27-7 

42-6 

41-0 

28-1 

50 

0 

IS 

9 

22-3 

51-6 

14-0 

42-4 

6-8 

3-8 

5-6 

9-1 

54— Saskatoon 

43-3 

39-5 

39 

0 

24-5 

21 

5 

28-1 

40-8 

41-9 

28-8 

49 

4 

18 

5 

21-3 

49-5 

14-0 

42-2 

7-2 

3-7 

6-1 

8-9 

Alberta— 

55 — Calgary 

44-9 

40-4 

40 

4 

24-9 

22 

1 

27-5 

41-8 

51 

3 

18 

6 

20-7 

50-4 

14-0 

43-0 

36-4 

7-2 

3-8 

5-7 

8-7 

56 — Drumheller 

43-0 

39-6 

3S 

7 

24-2 

21 

4 

24-0 

41-0 

29-7 

51 

1 

19 

3 

22-3 

48-3 

14-0 

44-4 

8-0 

4-3 

7-6 

90 

17— Edmonton 

44-7 

39-7 

40 

4 

24-1 

22 

8 

26-2 

40-3 

41-3 

26-7 

50 

4 

IS 

9 

21-5 

49-0 

14-0 

43-1 

36-3 

7-2 

3-8 

6-3 

8-7 

58— Leth  bridge. 

44-8 

40-2 

3S 

2 

24-4 

22 

0 

27-3 

41-5 

44-3 

29-0 

49 

1 

19 

4 

21-7 

50-0 

14-0 

43-0 

8-0 

3-9 

6-1 

8-7 

British  Columbia— 
59— Nanaimo 

49-2 

44-1 

45 

8 

27-6 

24 

6 

43-7 

52 

5 

47-9 

16-0 

45-0 

9-0 

4-3 

7-3 

9-6 

§0 — New  Westminster 

47-4 

42-4 

42 

3 

25-9 

23 

7 

29-5 

43-6 

45-8 

31-4 

52 

1 

20 

4 

20-5 

46-9 

14-0 

44-7 

8-5 

4-1 

7-3 

9-2 

81 — Prince  Rupert 

46-7 

43-0 

45 

5 

26-0 

45-5 

53 

0 

20 

6 

21-9 

53-9 

19-0 

45-0 

10-0 

4-9 

8-3 

9-7 

62— Trail 

46-5 

42-0 

44 

4 

25-8 

24 

5 

29-0 

45-0 

52 

B 

20 

4 

22-8 

51-4 

17-0 

45-2 

9-0 

4-0 

7-1 

9-3 

63— Vancouver 

47-8 

43-3 

44 

1 

27-0 

24 

4 

28-5 

44-0 

45-9 

32-7 

52 

7 

20 

6 

20-3 

47-5 

14-0 

44-7 

36-0 

9-6 

4-1 

7-1 

8-9 

64— Victoria 

47-3 

43-4 

44 

7 

26-8 

24 

0 

29-3 

45-0 

46-5 

33-0 

53 

3 

21 

1 

20-9 

48-7 

15-0 

44-9 

38-4 

9-0 

4-3 

7-3 

9-1 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  january,  1947 
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M 

.3 
M 
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o    . 
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CO 
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CD     ' 
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•S.S 
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m  ■ 

Coal 

Rent  (a) 

"3 
Xi    ■ 

II 

o 

sfc 

*  S 

S  ° 

CO  CO 

>  «- 

Hft 

is 

3-J3 

»g 

1? 

§1 

11 

O  u 
CD  ft 

'■3 

a  . 

iQ  <v 
o  & 
O 

•i 
« 

.  o 

is 

~-  m 

r 

o  o 

■Ss 

I* 

A 

o  ft 
O 

-51 

9 

.is 

at 

5  a 

m 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

% 

$ 

1 

17-1 

15-4 

16-0 

8-3 

5-3 

38-6 

19 

0 

18-4 

42 

S 

44 

0 

24 

2 

35-3 

31-2 

8-6 

8 

5 

50 

7 

43-1 

16-50 

16-00-20-00 

35 

16-8 

14-9 

16-0 

8-3 

5-5 

38-1 

19 

1 

18-4 

37 

7 

35 

3 

43 

2 

24 

7 

36-0 

30-9 

8-7 

8 

6 

43 

7 

41-2 

16-75 

24-00-28-00 

36 

17-6 

15-9 

16-6 

7-5 

6-5 

43-6 

17 

5 

40 

9 

51 

2 

47 

0 

25 

7 

39-8 

29-4 

8-6 

8 

5 

44 

2 

40-3 

16-80 

23-00-27-00 

37. 

16-8 

14-9 

16-0 

8-2 

5-5 

39-2 

19 

4 

38 

1 

36 

1 

45 

2 

24 

4 

34-0 

30-9 

8-4 

8 

3 

45 

7 

42-9 

15-75 

27-00-31-00 

38 

17-5 

15-6 

16-5 

7-5 

6-5 

38-0 

45 

5 

47 

1 

43 

3 

25 

1 

36-5 

29-9 

8-7 

8 

6 

47 

4 

41-1 

16-00 

21-00-25-00 

39 

17-2 

16-6 
15-5 

16-8 
16-6 

8-4 

7-7 

7-0 
5-9 

44-3 
44-1 

17 

16 

9 
9 

33 
33 

6 

2 

44 

39 

3 

9 

46 

0 

25 
25 

5 
0 

35-2 
35-7 

30-5 
29-9 

8-8 
8-5 

8 
8 

7 
5 

46 
42 

3 
0 

39-8 
39-1 

16-50 
17-00 

,40 

17-9 

23-00-27-00 

41 

17-4 

15-9 

16-8 

7-8 

6-0 

39-0 

18 

2 

18-4 

41 

0 

42 

3 

43 

8 

25 

0 

34-8 

31-6 

8-8 

8 

6 

47 

0 

40-8 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

42 

18-1 

15-9 

17-0 

8-2 

6-2 

38-2 

17 

S 

40 

5 

49 

8 

45 

8 

25 

1 

36-8 

30-7 

8-8 

8 

5 

47 

2 

40-6 

17-75 
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9 

8 

43 
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6-9 
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17 

7 
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5 
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0 
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9 
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9 

47 

1 

56 

0 

24 
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8 

9 

42 
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6 
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49 

4 

51 

7 

49 

7 

24 

7 
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8 

7 
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61 
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17-9 
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18-3 

41 

2 

62 

9 

59 

0 

25 

2 

34-5 

28-9 
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8 

8 
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4S 

3 
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1 

42 
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6 

44 
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49 

5 

24 

2 

32-4 

27-1 

8-9 

8 

4 

40 

9 

40-8 

14-95 

21-00-25-00 

64 

(»)  Th*  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rente  collected  in  the  1041  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rente  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  are  for  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rents  havf 
been  shown  where  this  type  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses. 
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ties  at  August,  1930,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the  percentage  changes  in  prices  since  that 
date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
excluding  rents  and  services.  This  index  is 
now  being  included  in  Table  I. 

Explanatory   Note   as   to   Cost-ol-Living  Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2,800  in  1938.  The  average  expendi- 
ture was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows:  food 
(31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per  cent), 
$269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent),  $90.59; 
clothing  (11-7  per  cent),  $165.80;  home- 
furnishings  (8*9  per  cent),  $125.70;  miscel- 
laneous (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 


The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1-7  per  cent), 
$23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent),  $79.30; 
recreation  (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life  insur- 
ance (5*2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other  expendi- 
ture not  directly  represented  in  the  index 
brought  the  total  family  living  expenditure  to 
$1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1941  (L.G., 
1941,  page  1371).  The  order  provided  that 
no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11,  1941, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  under  the  title  Price 
Control  in  Canada. 


Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensioners  in  Canada 
Financial  and  Statistical  Summary  as  at  December  31,  1946 


T  N  the  accompanying  tables,  which  have  been 
*-  prepared  by  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and!  Welfare,  information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the 
amendment  to  that  Act  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  blind  persons. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Dominion-Provincial  pensions  system  to  be 
effective  in  such  provinces  as  might  enact  and 
give  effect  to  special  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  the  provinces  are  now  participating. 
Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  a  pension  is 
payable  to  any  British  subject  of  70  years 
and  over  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
of  as  much  as  $425*  a  year  and  who  has  resided 
in  Canada  for  the  20  years,  and  in  the  province 
in  which  the  application  is  made  for  the  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
proposed  commencement  of  pension.  The  Act 
also  provides  that  an  applicant  must  not  have 
assigned  or  transferred  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  for  a  pension.  Indians,  as 
denned  by  the  Indian  Act,  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  old  age  pensions. 

The  maximum  amount  of  pension  payable 
under  the  Act  is  $300*  yearly.  In  cases  where 
pensioner's  have  a  private  income  the  amount 
of  their  old  age  pension  is  subject  to  reduction 
by  the  amount  that  their  private  income 
exceeds  $125*  a  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  it  was  first 
passed,  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada 
(then  the  administering  Department)  paid 
quarterly  to  each  province  one-half  of  the  net 
sum  paid  by  the  provincial  pension  authority 
during  the  preceding  three  months.  At  the  1931 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  however, 
the  Act  was  amended,  the  amount  of  the 
Dominion  contribution  being  increased  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  net  sum. 

The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  was  by  Order  in  Council  dated  March  1, 
1935,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Finance 
from  April  1,  1935.  By  a  second  Order  in 
Council,  P.C.  5942,  dated  September'  7,  1945, 
the  administration  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  to  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  from  September 
1,  1945. 


Pensions  for  the  Blind 

An  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  assented  to  on  March  31,  1937  (L.G.,  May, 
1937,  p.  503)  provides  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  blind  persons  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  40  years  and  have  fulfilled  other 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Act.  Such  persons 
must  be  so  incapacitated  by  blindness  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eye- 
sight is  essential,  and  must  not  be  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  or  allowance  in  respect  of  blindness 
under  the  Pension  Act  or  the  War  Veterans' 
Allowance  Act. 

The  maximum  pension  payable  to  a  blind 
person,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  is  $300* 
per  annum.  If,  however,  a  blind  person  mar- 
ries another  blind  person  after  March  31,  1937, 
the  maximum  pension  is  reduced  to  $150*. 
If  a  pensioner  is  unmarried  the  maximum 
pension  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come from  earnings  or  other  sources  in  excess 
of  $200*  a  year.  If  a  pensioner  is  married  to 
a  person  not  receiving  a  pension  in  respect  of 
blindness,  his  income  is  deemed  to  be  the  total 
income  of  himself  and  his  spouse  (including 
any  old  age  pension  payable  to  the  spouse) 
less  the  sum  of  $225*,  and  the  maximum 
pension  is  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
his  income,  so  calculated,  exceeds  $400*.  If  a 
pensioner  is  married  to  a  person  receiving  a 
pension  in  respect  of  blindness,  his  income  is 
deemed  to  be  one-half  the  total  income  of 
himself  and  his  spouse  (excluding  the;  pension 
in  respect  of  blindness  payable  to  his  spouse) 
and  the  maximum  pension  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  his  income,  so  calculated, 
exceeds  $200*. 

Under  agreements  negotiated  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces,  the  Dominion 
contributes  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pensions 
to  blind  persons,  the  provinces  assuming  the 
remainder  of  the  cost  of  such  pensions. 

The  accompanying  tabular  statistics  indicate 
the  extent  of  operations  under  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 


*  Amended  by  Orders  in  Council  P.C.  6367,  August  10, 
1943,  P.C.  3376  and  P.C.  3377,  May  29,  1944,  passed 
under  the  authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 
Financial  and  Statistical  Summary  of  Pensions  for  Blind  Persons  in  Canada  as  at  December  31,  1946 


British 

New 

Alberta 

Columbia 

Manitoba 

Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 



Act 

Act 

Act 

Act 

Act- 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

Mar.  7,  1938 

Dec.  1,  1937 

Sept.  1,  1937 

Sept.  1,  1937 

Oct.  1,  1937 

Number  of  pensioners 

287 

366 

393 

756 

686 

24-57 

24-53 

24-81 

24-65 

?4-29 

*Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total  population 

•035 

•039 

•053 

•162 

•110 

Dominion  Government's  contributions  for  quarter 

ended  Dec.  31,  1946 

$15,649  32. 

$20,750  99 

$21,798  39 

$42,299  17 

$37,  245  64 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconver- 

sion for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1946  and  included  in 

Dominion    Government's    contributions   for   the 

$3,210  51 

$4,227  68 

$4,509  99 

$8,601  57 

$7,786  12 

Dominion    Government's    contributions    April    1- 

December  31,  1946 

$46,075  97 

$59,852  81 

$64,768  56 

$124,518  32 

$110,331  50 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconver- 

sion April  1-Dec.  31,  1946  and  included  in  Dominion 

Government's  contributions  for  the  same  period. . 

$9,439  88 

$12,264  29 

$13,307  27 

$25,439  65 

$23,068  27 

Dominion  Government's  contributions  from  incep- 

tion of  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. . 

$366,540  70 

$525,492  78 

$538,975  41 

$1,167,791  16 

$1,100,491  95 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropriation,  War  Expen- 

diture   and    Demobilization    Appropriation    and 

Demobilization  and  Reconversion  since  amend- 

ment under  the  War  Measures  Act  and  included  in 

Dominion     Government's     contributions     from 

inception  of  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pension 

Act 

$37,797  91 

$50,497  04 

$53,855  17 

$101,099  05 

$87,382  53 

$25,340  82 

$34,386  71 

$36,303  69 

$67,359  37 

$56,644  86 

Charged  to  War  Expenditure  and  Demobilization 

$3,017  21 

$3,846  04 

$4,244  21 

$8,300  03 

$7,669  40 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconversion 

$9,439  88 

$12,264  29 

813,307  27 

$25,439  65 

$23,068  27 

N.W.T. 

Ontario 

P.E.I. 

Quebec 

Saskat- 

Order in 

Act 

Act 

Act 

chewan 

Council 

. — _ 

effective 

effective 

effective 

Act 

effective 

Totals 

Sept.  1,  1937 

Dec.  1,  1937 

Oct.  1,  1937 

effective 
Nov.  15,  1937 

Mar.  30, 
1938 

Number  of  pensioners 

1,621 

121 

2,692 

365 

1 

7,288 

24-70 

22-61 

24-75 

24-88 

25  00 

""Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total  popu- 

•040 

•132 

•076 

•043 

•008 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 

for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1946 

$91,371  00 

$6,167  21 

$152, 788  08 

$20,828  53 

$75  00 

$408,973  33 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and 

Reconversion  for  quarter  ended  Dec. 

31,    1946    and    included    in    Dominion 

Government's    contributions    for    the 

$18,728  17 

$1,233  44 

$31,218  69 

$4,223  24 

$15  00 

$83,754  41 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 

April  1-December  31,  1946 

$270,005  86 

$18,170  56 

$452,498  12 

$61,382  14 

$175  00 

$1,207,778  84 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and 

Reconversion  April  1-Dec.  31,  1946  and 

included   in    Dominion    Government's 

contributions  for  the  same  period 

$55,458  73 

$3,634  11 

$92,665  75 

$12,466  80 

$35  00 

$247,779  75 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 

from  inception  of  amendment  to  the 

$2,469,226  39 

$150,566  91 

$3,699,440  67 

$522,012  60 

$175  00 

$10,440,713  57 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropriation, 

War  Expenditure  and  Demobilization 

Appropriation  and  Demobilization  and 

Reconversion  since  amendment  under 

the  War  Measures  Act  and  included  in 

Dominion  Government's  contributions 

from  inception  of  amendment  to  the 

Old  Age  Pension  Act 

$218,408  63 

$14,846  67 

$373,453  34 

$51,117  10 

$35  00 

$988,492  44 

$144,827  80 

$10,030  78 

$251,329  01 

$34,700  66 

$660,923  70 

Charged  to  War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 

$18,122  10 

$1,181  78 

$29,458  58 

$3,949  64 

$79,788  99 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Recon- 

$55,458  73 

$3,634  11 

$92,665  75 

$12,466  80 

$35  00 

$247,779  75 

Percentages  based  on  the  estimated  population  as  at  June  1,  1945,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Alberta 
Act 

effective 
Aug.  1,  1929 


British 
Columbia 

Act 

effective 

Sept.  1,  1927 


Manitoba 

Act 

effective 

Sept.  1,  1928 


New- 
Brunswick 

Act 

effective 

July  1,  1936 


Nova 

Scotia 

Act 

effective 

Mar.  1,  1934 


Ontario 

Act 
effective 

Nov.  1,  1929 


Number  of  pensioners 

Average  monthly  pension 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total 
population 

•Percentage  of  persons  over  70  years 
of  age  to  total  population 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  popula- 
tion over  70  years  of  age 

Dominion  Government's  contribu- 
tions for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1946 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 
and  Reconversion  for  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1946  and  included 
in  Dominion  Government's  contri- 
butions for  the  same  period .... 

Dominion  Government's  contribu- 
tions April  1-Dec.  31,  1946 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 
and  Reconversion  April  1-Dec.  31, 
1946  and  included  in  Dominion 
Government's  contributions  for  the 
same  period 

Dominion  Government's  contribu- 
tions from  inception  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropria- 
tion, War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 
bilization Appropriation  and  De- 
mobilization and  Reconversion 
since  amendment  under  the  War 
Measures  Act  and  included  in 
Dominion  Government's  contri- 
butions from  inception  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act 

Charged  to  War  Appropriation 

Charged  to  War  Expenditure  and 
Demobilization  Appropriation 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and 
Reconversion 


12,702 
24-14 

1-54 

3-39 

45-36 

$679,601  72 


17,682 
24-24 

1-86 

4-95 

37-62 

$953, 180  42 


$142, 
$  2,013, 


$422, 
$25,862, 


$1,665, 
$1,108, 


$135, 


742  17 
264  49 


308  25 
053  05 


$199, 
$2,806, 


$586 
$35,701 


$422 


930  81 
453  38 


169  18 
308  25 


$2,314 
$1,539 


110  29 
781  40 


869  09 
688  13 


701  38 

387  85 


$188,444  44 
$586,869  09 


13,404 
24-52 

1-82 

4-08 

44-68 

$705,371  08 


$149,638  47 
$2,103,322  84 

$443,757  50 
$32,713,853  50 


$1,844,701  19 
$1,256,559  03 


$144,384 
$443,757  50 


13,205 
22-63 

2-82 

4-49 

62-88 

$666,019  07 


$149,524  93 
$1,972,931  43 

$443,539  21 
$18,486,033  45 


$1,594,872  15 
$1,007,715  09 

$143,617  85 

$443,539  21 


15,344 
22-74 

2-47 

515 

47-95 

$780,048  42 


$173,244  58 
$2,308,320  83 


$513,047  27 
$26,585,299  37 


$1,840,968  61 
$1,160,792  77 

$167,128  57 

$513,047  27 


64,635 
24-51 

1-61 

5-02 

32-16 

$3,500,219  51 

$726,251  73 
$10,327,997  21 

$2,143,003  00 
$153,515,672  22 


$8,337,365  52 
$5,496,719  84 


$697,642  68 
$2,143,003  00 


— 

P.E.I. 

Act 

effective 

July  1,  1933 

Quebec 
Act 

effective 
Aug.  1,  1936 

Saskatchewan 

Act 

effective 

May  1,  1928 

N.W.T. 

Order  in  Council 

effective 

Jan.  25,  1929 

Totals 

2,105 
19-28 

2-29 

6-52 

35-08 

$89,277  80 

$17,855  56 
$261,144  86 

$52,228  97 
$2,828,514  91 

$210,247  20 
$141,252  62 

$16,765  61 

$52,228  97 

54, 175 
23-98 

1-52 

3-23 

47-11 

$2,900,925  24 

$597,175  18 
$8,548,716  99 

$1,759,930  79 
$85,430,909  81 

$7,287,801  97 
$4,955,916  70 

$571,954  48 

$1,759,930  79 

14,159 
24-43 

1-68 

3-55 

47-20 

$772,977  75 

$162,045  17 
$2,308,728  95 

$481,262  41 
$31,542,490  71 

$1,959,928  64 
$1,325,022  81 

$153,643  42 

$481,262  41 

14 
24-64 

•12 

1-52 

7-65 

$1,055  12 

$215  63 
$3,041  11 

$606  02 
$34,406  91 

$2, 179  67 
$1,358  34 

$215  31 

$606  02 

207,425 

•Percentage    of    pensioners    to    total 

•Percentage  of  persons  over  70  years 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  popula- 

Dominion     Government's    contribu- 
tions for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1946 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 
and  Reconversion  for  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31,  1946  and  included  in  Do- 
minion Government's  contributions 
for  the  same  period 

Dominion     Government's     contribu- 
tions April  1-Dec.  31,  1946 

$11,048,676  13 

$2,317,803  71 
$32,654,250  11 

$6,846,552  51 
$412, 700, 922  06 

$27,058,697  14 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 
and  Reconversion  April  1-Dec.  31, 
1946  and  included  in  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment's   contributions    for    the 

Dominion     Government  s     contribu- 
tions from  inception  of  Old  Age 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropria- 
tion, War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 
bilization Appropriation  and  Demo- 
bilization and   Reconversion  since 
amendment  under  the  War  Mea- 
sures Act  and  included  in  Dominion 
Government's    contributions    from 
inception  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act 

Charged  to  War  Appropriation 

Charged    to    War    Expenditure    and 
Demobilization  Appropriation 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Re- 
conversion  

$17,993,178  43 
$2,218,966  20 
$6,846,552  51 

*  Percentages  based  on  the  estimated  population  as  at  June  1,  1945 — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada  During  the  Fourth  Quarter 

of  1946 


THERE  were  320  industrial  fatalities  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1946  according  to 
the  latest  reports  received  by  the  Department 
of  Labour.  In  the  previous  three  months 
there  were  368  including  23  in  a  supplementary 
list.  The  accidents  recorded  are  those 
occuring  to  persons  gainfully  employed  during 
the  course  of,  or  arising  out  of  their  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  fatalities  from  industrial 
diseases  reported  chiefly  by  the  Provincial 
Workmen's  Compensation  Boards. 

The  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports 
received  from  the  Provincial  Workmen's 
Compensation  Boards,  the  Board  of  Trans- 
port Commissioners,  certain  other  official 
sources,  and  from  Labour  Gazette  corre- 
spondents. Newspaper  reports  are  also  used 
to  supplement  these  data. 

Three  industrial  accidents  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  three  or  more  persons  in  each  case. 
A  collision  of  a  passenger  and  a  freight  train 
on  November  24,  near  Young,  Saskatchewan, 
caused  the  deaths  of  four  railway  employees. 
On  December  26,  a  freight  train  ploughed 
into  the  caboose  of  another  train  during  a 
blizzard  near  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  and 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  conductor  and 
two  trainmen.  A  freight  train  struck  a  truck 
near  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  on 
October  15,  and  three  truckers  were  killed. 

Grouped  by  industries  the  same  number  of 
fatalities,  71,  was  recorded  in  both  manufac- 
turing and  transportation.  During  the 
previous  quarter  86  and  60  deaths  occurred 
in  these  respective  groups.  In  manufacturing 
14  fatalities  were  recorded  in  pulp,  paper  and 
paper  products  while  13  were  noted  in  each 
of  the  groups,  iron,  steel  and  products,  and 
in  saw  and  planing-mill  products.  The 
remainder  were  distributed  among  the  other 
manufacturing  sub-groups. 

In  the  transportation  group  33  industrial 
deaths  were  in  steam   railways;    20  in  water 


transportation  in  comparison  with  6  in  the 
previous  quarter;  and  13  in  local  and  highway 
transportation. 

Of  the  35  deaths  in  the  mining  group,  20 
were  in  metalliferous  mining,  13  in  coal 
mining  and  2  in  other  non-metallic  mineral 
mining  and  quarrying.  In  the  previous 
quarter  45  fatalities  were  recorded  in  mining, 
32  being  in  metalliferous  mining. 

The  number  of  fatalities  in  logging  was  38 
and  in  agriculture,  26,  as  compared  with  33 
and  38  respectively  in  the  previous  quarter. 
In  the  same  comparison  fatalities  in  trade 
declined  from  10  to  8  and  in  service  from  29 
to  22. 

In  the  construction  group  were  recorded 
39  fatalities,  of  which  25  were  in  buildings 
and  structures.  In  the  previous  quarter  44 
deaths  occurred  in  the  construction  group,  34 
of  which  were  in  construction  of  buildings  and 
structures. 

Moving  trains  and  other  vehicles  caused  93 
fatal  industrial  accidents  during  the  quarter. 
This  was  the  most  important  cause  of 
fatalities  in  the  period. 

Falls  of  persons  resulted  in  64  deaths. 
Industrial  diseases,  infections  and  other  causes 
were  responsible  for  54  deaths,  and  falling 
objects  caused  51.  Dangerous  substances 
brought  about  26  deaths. 

The  largest  number  of  fatal  industrial 
accidents,  120,  was  recorded  for  Ontario.  Of 
these  32  were  in  manufacturing,  21  in  trans- 
portation, 17  in  construction,  13  in  agriculture 
and  12  in  logging.  In  British  Columbia  there 
were  62  industrial  deaths  including  16  in 
transportation,  15  in  logging  and  12  in  manu- 
facturing. Reports  indicated  45  fatal  accidents 
in  Quebec,  24  in  Alberta  and  18  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Of  the  total  of  320  accidental  deaths,  109 
occurred  in  both  October  and  November,  and 
102  in  December. 
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TABLE  L— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  PROVINCES  DURING  THE 
FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1946  BY  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

P.Q. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1 
4 
1 
2 
11 
7 

13 

12 

2 

11 

32 

17 

1 

21 

3 

1 

7 

3 
1 

2 

4 
2 

3 
15 

26 

4 
...... 

38 

3 
6 
5 
1 

6 

Mining,  Non-ferrous,  Smelting  and  Quarrying 

1 
2 
6 

""2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
12 

5 

4 

1 

9 
12 
5 

35 
71 

1 

39 

2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

1 

11 

3 
1 

16 

71 

Trade                      

8 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

22 

Total 

2 

18 

12 

45 

120 

17 

20 

24 

62 

320 

TABLE  II. 


-FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1946  BY 
GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 


Cause 

a> 

3 
*3 

fee 
< 

M 
C 

'Si 

M 

o 

h-1 

M 

a 

'S. 
a 

c4 
u 

"O 
C 

ti, 

a 

M 

a 

o 

3.5 
a  b 

11 
•J* 

CO 

3  5 

•  —    03 

c 

1 

o 

*3 
s 

c 
_o 

o 

3 

u 
en 

a 
o 
O 

to 

c 

o 

ts 
o 

Ol 

W 

3 
0) 
O 

3 

3 
Ph 

-o 

03 

_o 

t.s 

O-tJ 
K  ._ 

0 
5 

c 

03 
E 

03 

y 
0Q 

-o 

3 

'oJ 

4 
3 
2 

10 
6 

8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 
2 

l 
5 

«> 

Dangerous  substances    (steam,   electricity,    flames,   explosions, 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

?fi 

8 

2 

26 
3 

10 

2 

1 

f)1 

4 

Tools 

8 
3 

7 

2 

26 

5 

2 

7 

9 

8 

42 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

7 
22 

1^1 

0^6 

4 

Falls  of  persons 

Other  causes  (industrial  diseases,  infections,  lightning,  cave-ins, 

2 

1 

38 

1 
3 
6 

4 
12 
35 

10 
18 
71 

16 

5 

39 

1 

1 

2 

17 
4 
71 

1 

1 
8 

2 

64 

SI 

Total 

?90 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


An  Order  in  Council  of 
Discontinuance  February  20,  1947,  (P.C. 
of  labour  exit  657)  provides  for  the  dis- 
permits  continuance    of   labour   exit 

permits  as  required  under 
Part  IV  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
Civilian  Regulations. 

The  Order  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
labour  exit  permit  system  has  now  been 
served  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  further 
continuance. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in 
Transfer  of  the     House     of     Commons 

workmen  from  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Black,  mem- 
Nova  Scotia  ber  for  Cumberland,  the 
to  Central  Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Canada  Minister   of  Labour,   stated 

recently  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  steps  to  bring  about  the  trans- 
fer of  unemployed  workmen  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Central  Canada. 

The  maximum  number  of  men  authorized 
to  be  transferred  was  1,000.  Transportation 
expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Commission,  and  the  men 
would  go  to  gold  and  base  metal  mines  and 
to  Ottawa  Hydro  Electric  development  work. 

The  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
Ontario  Labour  tions  Board  has  certified 
Relations  Board  Foremen's  Local  523  of  the 
certifies  International     Brotherhood 

foremen's  union       of     Paper     Makers     (TLC- 

AFL)  as  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative for  foremen  emploj-ed  at  the 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario. 


In  a  majority  report,  the  Board  declared 
that  these  foremen  could  not  be  regarded  as 
part  of  management  or  as  hired  in  a  "con- 
fidential capacity"  and  were  therefore  eligible 
for  membership  in  a  trade  union.  The  Board 
emphasized  that  its  judgment  was  based  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  It 
held  that  the  term  foreman  was  used  by 
different  employers  to  describe  positions  of 
varying  authority  and  status  and  that  in  future 
cases  "regard  will  have  to  be  had.... to  the 
nature  of  authority  vested  in  the  particular 
group  of  employees  affected." 

"In  addition,"  the  judgment  said,  "we  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  recognize  the 
divergence  in  interest  between  production 
employees  and  foremen,  and  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  include  employees  in  both  these 
classifications  in  the  same  bargaining  unit. 

"Supervisory  employees  should  be  excluded 
from  a  bargaining  unit  consisting  of  production 
employees,  and  production  employees  should 
not  be  included  in  a  bargaining  unit  consisting 
of  supervisory  employees....  It  may  be 
necessary  to  limit  or  even  prohibit  the  fore- 
men from  participating  in  the  local  union 
activities   of  the  production  employees." 

The  majority  decision  held  the  view  that  in 
modern  mass  production  industry  the  normal 
duties  of  foremen  do  not  make  them  so  much 
a  part  of  management  as  to  make  collective 
bargaining  on  their  part  incompatible  with 
their  duties  to  their  employers. 

"In  this  connection,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  collective  agreements  in 
the  printing  and  construction  trades,  and  in  the 
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maritime     industry     in     Canada     have     long 
covered  supervisory  employees " 

The  employer  representatives  dissented  from 
the  majority  decision,  claiming  that  it  would 
upset  the  balance  between  the  "conflicting 
interests"  of  management  and  employees  and 
that  to  employees  "the  foreman  is  manage- 
ment" which*  should  remove  foremen  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

While  concurring  in  the  majority  report, 
the  board's  labour  representative  opposed  the 
motion  that  foremen  should  "in  every  case  be 
excluded  from  a  bargaining  unit  composed  of 
production  employees." 

The  Company  has  appealed  the  certification 
to  the  National  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board. 

The  first  Canadian  Co- 
Canadian  Co-  operative  Congress  to  be 
operative  Union  held  since  November,  1945, 
convened  will  be  convened  in  the 
in  Toronto  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Mach  25  to  27. 
Leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement  will 
be  present  from  every  part  of  Canada. 

At  the  meeting  in  November,  1945.  the 
Co-operative  Union  of  Canada  was  formally 
ne-organized  from  a  union  of  individual 
co-operatives  to  a  federation  of  provincial 
co-operative  unions  and  a  new  constitution 
was  outlined.  This  constitution,  drafted  by  the 
Executive  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  will  be   ratified. 

Other  matters  to  be  dealt  with  are:  problems 
arising  from  Dominion  and  Provincial  legis- 
lation affecting  co-operatives;  co-operative 
insurance,  hospitalization  and  medical  ser- 
vices; and  the  training  of  personnel.  Author- 
ities on  co-operatives  in  the  United  States 
will  be   present   to   address   the   Congress. 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains  the  latest  statistics 

and    industrial  available     reflecting     indus- 

statistics  trial   conditions  in  Canada. 

Figures  are  shown  for  the 
three  months  ending  February,  1947,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  ending 
in  February,  1946. 

Employment  and  Earnings. — Industrial  em- 
ployment generally  has  shown  a  decline  at  the 
beginning  of  January  in  the  past  20  years. 
This  contraction  is  usually  due  to  several 
factors:  curtailment  of  outdoor  work,  shut- 
downs during  the  holiday  season  and  for 
inventory  purposes,  absenteeism,  etc.  The 
recession  at  January  1.  1947,  resulted  in  the 
release  of  44,618  persons  from  recorded  employ- 
ment. The  general  index  of  employment  (base 
1926  equals  100)  stood  at  181-4  at  January  1, 
1947,  as  compared  with  185-7  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  with  168-2  at  January  1, 
1946. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its 
latest  survey  of  employment  and  payrolls 
received  reports  from  17,084  establishments 
with  combined  staffs  of  1,860,490  as  compared 
with  1,905,108  at  December  1.  Payrolls  at 
January  1,  totalled  $60,730,030,  a  decline  of  6-1 
per  cent  from  $64,683,551  at  December  1.  The 
weekly  average  per  employee  declined  by 
$1.31,"  from  $33.95  at  December  1  to  $32.64 
at  January  1.  Per  capita  figures  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  January  in  previous  years  were :  1946, 
$29.92;  1945,  $30.10;  1944,  $29.69;  1943,  $27.92, 
and  1942,  $26.13. 

Seasonal  improvements  in  employment  were 
noted  at  January  1,  in  logging,  communica- 
tions, retail  trade  and  steam  railway  operation. 
Seasonal  declines  were  indicated  at  the  same 
date  in  manufacturing,  mining,  local  and 
water  transportation,  construction,  mainten- 
ance, and  services.  The  largest  reductions 
were  18,582  in  manufacturing  and  21,531  in 
the  construction  group. 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  general  index  of 
wholesale  prices  based  on  the  1926  average  as 
100,  was  114-1  in  January  1947,  as  compared 
with  111-8  in  the  preceding  month  and  104-6 
in  January,  1946.  The  index  for  vegetable 
products  increased  from  97-2  in  December  to 
97-8  in  January  while  an  increase  of  2-5 
points,  from  120-2  to  122-7  was  noted  in  the 
index  of  animal  products.  An  increase  of  4-2 
points  occurred  in  the  wood  products  index 
which  rose  from  143-6  to  147-8.  The  index 
of  non-metallic  minerals  moved  from  104-7 
to  105-3,  while  the  index  of  non-ferrous  metals 
advanced  8-0  points,  from  89-3  to  97-3.  The 
index  of  chemical  products  remained  unchanged 
at  95-3  but  the  index  of  iron  products  in- 
creased from  125-6  to  131-4  and  textile  pro- 
ducts, from  98-4  to  100-5.  The  index  of  pro- 
ducers' goods  rose  from  107-0  in  December, 
to  109-6  in  January  1947.  The  index  of 
consumers'  goods,  in  the  same  period,  advanced 
from  123-3  to  124-1.  The  index  of  Canadian 
farm  products  increased  0-5  points,  from  113-5 
to    114-0. 

C  ost-of -Living . — The  cost-of-living  index 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  advanced 
from  127-0  for  January  2,  to  127-8  for 
February  1,  1947.  The  largest  rise  among  the 
six  budget  group  indexes  occurred  for  foods, 
which  moved  from  145-5  to  147-0  due  to 
increases  in  the  prices  of  pork  products,  tea. 
coffee,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Eggs  and  citrus 
fruits  continued  to  decline.  The  clothing  index 
advanced  from  131-5  to  131-9,  while  home- 
furnishings  and  services  rose  from  129-8  to 
130-9.  The  miscellaneous  index  increased 
from  114-7  to  115-5.  Fuel  and  light  moved 
from  109-0  to  109-1.  while  the  rent  index 
remained  at  113-4.  The  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral index  since  August  1939.  was  26 -S  per 
cent. 
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Note. — Official  statistics  except  where  noted.     Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table, 
in  the  Monthly  Revieiv  of  Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


ith  an  analysis,  are  included 


Classification 


1947 


February 


January 


1946 


December  February 


January 


1945 


December 


Employment- 
Index1 

Applications  for  employment2.  No. 

Vacancies  notified2 No. 

Placements  effected2 No. 

Unemployment  insurance  claims 

No. 
Unemployment  in  trade  unions. .% 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  aggregate  weekly  payrolls3 . 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings % 

Average  hourly  earnings cents 

Average  hours  worked  per  week. . . 


Prices- 
Wholesale  index1. . . . 
Cost-of-living  index' 


Physical  Volume  of  Business- 
General  index4 

Industrial  production4 

Mineral  production 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electric  power 

Distribution  ■' 

Carloadings 

Tons  carried,  freight 

Imports 

Exports 

Retail  sales,  unadjusted 

Retail  sales,  adjusted5 

Wholesale  sales 


Other  Business  Indicators- 
Common  stocks, index4 

Preferred  stocks,  index4 

Bonds  yields,  Dominion  index4. . . . 

Trade,  external,  excluding  gold . .  $ 

Imports,  excluding  gold %, 

Exports,  excluding  gold % 

Bank  debits  to  individual 

amounts $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation0 % 

Bank  deposits  in  savings $ 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . . .  % 

Railways — 

Car  loadings,  rev.  freight  cars7. 

Canadian   National   Railways 

operating  revenues $ 

operating  expenses % 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

traffic  earnings $ 

operating  expenses,  all  lines. .  % 

Steam  railways,  revenue  freight 
in  ton-miles 


127-8 


U08-1 


t  84-7 


269,615 


181-4 
6,756 
4,946 
2,381 

63,681 
1-5 


150-2 

32-64 

76-2 

38-1 


1141 
127-0 


194-2 
187-5 
158-1 
196-8 
185-7 
173-5 
208-2 
164-3 
194-2 
276-8 
228-6 
181-1 
220-1 
237-5 


106-2 
157-5 

84-9 

384,267,000 
173,783,000 
208,639,000 

6,215,840,000 
1,016,695,000 
3,532,832,000 
1,448,042,000 


264,070 


23,359,000 
23,172,000 


Building  permits $ 

Contracts  awarded $ 

Mineral  production — 

Pig  iron tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings tons 

Ferro-alloys tons 

Gold 

Coal tons 

Copper lb 

Nickel lb 

Lead lb 

Zinc lb 


53,452,000 


F.B.M 

.  ...bbl 


Timber  scaled  in  B.C .... 

Flour  production 

Footwear  production .... 
Output  of  central  electric 

stations k.w.h 

Sales  of  life  insurance $ 

Newsprint  production tons 


341,268 


15,396,000 
44,711,000 


177,313 

249,798 

9,644 

233,825 

1,699,000 

28,631,000 

19,448,000 

25,153,000 

35,063,000 

204,755,000 
2,478,000 
3,132,000 

3,919,475,O0C 

100,692,000 

370,000 


185-7 
5,628 
4,596 
2,209 

52,479 


167-2 
6,597 
4,477 
2,104 

59,098 


159-9 

33-95 

74-5 

43-1 


111-8 
127-1 


186-7 
180-2 
141-6 
192-2 
183-0 
158-3 
200-2 
155-5 
176-8 
236-0 
195-5 
282-2 
212-4 
221-6 


106-4 
156-0 

85-0 

396,237,000 
181,913,000 
211,903,000 

5,935,179,000 
1,030,762,000 
3,469,322,000 
1,453,801,000 


274,656 

30,990,000 
28,728,000 

24,948,000 
21,827,000 

4,814,217,000 

23,761,000 
36,535,000 


161,464 

237,300 

11,766 

227,469 

1,572,000 

30,328,000 

16,988,000 

26,557,000 

37,071,000 

208,286,000 
2,350,000 
3,144,000 

3,672,116,000 

96,992,000 

341,951 


135-5 

31-97 

68-1 

44-1 


1C4-6 
119-9 


181-2 
188-2 
98-1 
197-9 
258-1 
152-9 
166-7 
147-0 
184-5 
165-9 
187-5 
167-0 
212-6 
210-4 


121-8 
154-1 
85-9 

271,731,000 
116,996,000 
153,143,000 

5,335,919,000 

976,884,000 

3,078,000,000 

1,151,000,000 


262,114 

25,500,000 
23,969,000 

22, 598; 000 
21,239,000 

4,214,861,000 

16,563,000 
33,092,000 


143,171 

233,893 

10,872 

229,099 

1,638,000 

28,299,000 

12,450,000 

30,477,000 

39,784,000 

198,471,000 
2,146,000 
3,497,000 

3,183,011,000 

87,621,000 

308,382 


168-2 
7,184 
4,979 
2,254 

71,932 
3-0 


127-6 

29-92 

67-9 

38-1 


104-0 
119-9 


195-4 
193-9 
119-7 
202-8 
250-1 
151-8 
198-7 
156-3 
191-0 
203-9 
227-9 
160-0 
196-1 
217-1 


123-5 
152-1 
90-0 

331,653,000 
140,309,000 
189,090,000 

5,990,656,000 

966,100,000 

2,962,942,000 

1,173,828,000 


254,517 

27,318,000 
25,227,000 

23,309,000 
22,091,000 

4,643,721,000 

15,287,000 
27,396,000 


143,685 

244,623 

10,878 

238,450 

1,817,000 

32,021,000 

13,823,000 

34,069,000 

41,734,000 

175,883,000 
2,240,000 
3,839,000 

3,428,773,000 

81,948,000 

328,414 


173-2 
7,220 
4,795 
3,067 

57,612 


139-5 

31-63 

67-0 

44-8 


103-3 
120-1 


193-0 
194-5 
114-0 
206-3 
235-4 
141-8 
189-8 
143-2 
167-4 
170-0 
232-8 
256-1 
187-4 
195-9 


112-5 
146-6 
92-2 

357,595,000 
121,192,000 
234,826,000 

6,084,752,000 

992,000,000 

2,865,329,000 

1,227,065,000 


249,571 

31,959,000 
26,317,000 

25,019,000 
21,802,000 

4,802,570,000 

13,541,000 
25,787,000 


135,225 

219,281 

15,456 

239,749 

1,555,000 

34,931,000 

15,276,000 

34,476,000 

40,213,000 

223,248,000 
2,169,000 
3,061,000 

3,228,710,000 

64,942,000 

276,930 


t  Week  ended  February  27,  1947. 

1  Base  1926  =  100.  2  Daily  averages.  3  Base  June,  1941  =  100.  4  Base,  1935-1939  = 

necessary,  for  seasonal  variation.  «  Notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  month, 

ended  February  22,  1947,  and  corresponding  previous  periods. 


=  100. 


5  Adjusted,  where 
7  Figures  for  four  weeks 
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Reports  that  community 
Wartime  com-  centres  established  in  con- 
munity  centres  nection  with  the  larger  war- 
to  be  continued  time  housing  projects  were 
in   Canada  to    be    sold    were    entirely 

unauthorized,  the  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,  stated  in   reply   to   a   query   by   Mr. 

D.  F.  Brown,  member  for  Essex  West,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  18. 

These  community  centres  were  developed 
in  the  larger  housing  projects  of  Wartime 
Housing  Limited  with  a  view  towards  pro- 
viding tenants,  engaged  in  the  same  war 
industry,  with  needed  recreational  facilities. 
Mr.  Howe  said  that  provision  of  these  com- 
munity activities  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
morale  and  decreased  absenteeism  in  these 
wartime  communities. 

The  minister  stated,  however,  that  circum- 
stances had  changed.  "The  tenants  of  the 
larger  wartime  housing  projects  are  no  longer 
working  in  single  industries.  Ever  since  repat- 
riation commenced,  vacancies  in  the  war 
workers'  houses  have  been  filled  exclusively 
by  veterans.  It  is  found  that  in  some  com- 
munity centres  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  people  living  in  wartime  housing  units 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities.  It  is 
also  found  that  the  community  centres  are 
servicing  not  only  a  portion  of  the  tenants 
of  war  workers'  houses,  but  also  other  people 
who  live  in  private  houses  within  the  same 
district. 

"The  cost  of  operating  community  centres 
amounts  to  approximately  $150,000  per  annum, 
or  between  nine  and  ten  dollars  per  housing 
unit  in  the  municipalities  in  which  there  are 
community  centres." 

As  the  field  of  social  services  was  not  one 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  an  effort  to 
arrange  a  suitable  and  permanent  form  of 
management  in  centres  where  continued  opera- 
tion is  believed  desirable  would  be  made 
through  discussions  with  municipalities,  Mr. 
Howe  reported. 

An  increase  of  56,570  in  the 
Increase  in  number   of   families   receiv- 

family  allow-  ing  family  allowances  occur- 

ance  payments  red  during  January,  1947. 
This  was  attributed  by  the 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
which  administers  the  Family  Allowances  Act, 
to  the  1947  Income  Tax  Regulations  under 
which  it  is  assumed  that  all  families  with 
children  under  sixteen  are  receiving  Family 
Allowances. 

Under  the  new  tax  regulations  the  exemp- 
tion for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age  is 
fixed  at  $100,  to  be  deducted  from  taxable 
income.  In  addition  to  this  the  taxpayer  may 
apply  for  a  family  allowance  so  that,  in  effect, 


he  may  receive  for  each  child  a  $100  annual 
exemption  from  taxable  income,  plus  a  family 
allowance. 

During  January  1,553,998  families  received 
allowances  totalling  $21,215,305.  The  average 
allowance  paid  per  family  in  January  was 
$13.65  and  the  average  allowance  per  child 
was  $5.96. 

The  amount  paid  in  allowances  in  each  prov- 
ince was  as  follows:  Prince  Edward  Island, 
$180,495;  Nova  Scotia,  $1,150,022;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $974,579;  Quebec,  $7,077,787;  Ontario, 
$6,184,126;  Manitoba,  $1,213,011;  Saskat- 
chewan, $1,528,045;  Alberta,  $1,481,340; 
British  Columbia,  $1,395,965;  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories and  Yukon,  $29,929. 

Immigration  to  Canada 
Immigration  during    the     calendar    3'rear 

during   1946  1916  totalled  71,719  persons, 

of  whom  20,483  were  male 
and  51,236  female.  As  indicated  in  last  month's 
Labour  Gazette  (p.  122)  immigration  during 
1946  was  considerably  greater  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1930,  but  the  increase  was 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  movement  to 
Canada  of  dependents  of  service  men. 

Affecting  more  than  800,000 
Hospitalization  persons,  the  Saskatchewan 
plan   in  Hospital  Services  Plan  went 

Saskatchewan  into    effect    on    January    1, 

1947.  To  be  carried  out 
under  the  Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act, 
1946,  the  plan  is  designed  to  provide  hospital 
services  to  all  residents  on  payment  of  a 
capitation  fee  of  $5.  Enumeration  and  regis- 
tration of  all  persons  coming  under  the  plan 
was  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  local 
governments. 

The  Industrial  Organization 
Industrial  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Brit- 

development  ish  House  of  Commons  on 

in  Britain  January   24,   is  designed   to 

increase  industrial  efficiency 
and  productivity  through  the  establishment 
of  tripartite  Developmental  Councils  in 
various  industries. 

The  Bill  is  intended  to  enable  the  carrying 
out  of  the  major  recommendations  made  by 
certain  of  the  Working  Parties  which  were 
appointed  for  fifteen  different  industries  b\'  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  (L.G.,  Feb.  1947,  p.  154). 

The  Bill  is  merely  an  enabling  one.  It 
authorizes  Ministers  having  responsibilities  in 
the  industrial  field,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  the  Minister  of  Supply,  the  Minister 
of  Food,  the  Minister  of  Works,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Minister  of  Fuel 
and   Power  or   the   Scottish   Office,   to   make, 
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after  consulting  representative  organizations  of 
employers  and  workers  in  the  industry 
affected,  an  Order  establishing  a  Development 
Council 

in  order  to  increase  efficiency  or  produc- 
tivity in  the  industry,  to  improve  or  develop 
the  service  that  it  renders  or  could  render  to 
the  community  and  to  enable  it  to  render  such 
services    more    economically. 

Any  order  appointing  a  Development 
Council  must  be  approved  in  draft  by  a  resolu- 
tion   of   both    Houses    of   Parliament. 

A  Development  Council,  which  must  sub- 
mit an  annual  report,  will  consist  of  members 
appointed  by  the  Minister  to  represent 
employers  and  workers  in  the  industry 
together  with  a  number  of  independent  mem- 
bers of  whom  one  will  be  chairman.  Within 
three  years  of  the  appointment  of  a  Council 
and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter,  its  work 
and  functions  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Minister  concerned.  A  Council  may  be 
terminated  by  vote  of  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  functions  which  may  be  assigned  to  a 
Council  include  scientific  and  market  research, 
inquiries  as  to  materials  and  equipment, 
methods  of  production,  management  and  use 
of  labour,  the  conduct  of  experimental  estab- 
lishments and  tests  on  a  commercial  scale, 
research  in  industrial  psychology,  encouraging 
entry  into  industry,  training  of  employees  and 
education  in  relevant  technical  or  artistic  sub- 
jects, promoting  safer  and  better  working  con- 
ditions and  amenities  for  workers,  research 
into  industrial  diseases,  improvement  of  design 
including  the  establishment  of  design  centres, 
promoting  the  production  and  marketing  of 
standard  products  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks, promoting  co-operative  organization 
for  supplying  materials  and  equipment,  for 
co-ordinating  production  and  for  marketing 
products,  promoting  export  trade  and  publicity 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  improvement  of 
accounting  and  costing  practice,  and  the  col- 
lection of  statistics.  A  Council  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  wages  and  hours  of 
work. 

The  Bill  empowers  a  Development  Council 
to  impose  a  limited  levy  on  the  industry  to 
cover  its  expenses,  and  the  Minister  con- 
cerned is  empowered,  after  consulting  em- 
ployers and  workers  and  with  the  approval  of 
Parliament,  to  collect  a  levy  from  any 
industry  where  the  requirements  do  not  call 
for  a  Development  Council,  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  research,  the  development  of 
exports  or  the  improvement  of  design  in  the 
industry.  Such  levies  were  collected  during 
the  war  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton, 
woollen  and  leather  footwear  industries. 


The  Board  of  Trade,  with  approval  of 
Treasury,  may  make  annual  grants  to  the 
Council  of  Industrial  Design  and  to  any  asso- 
ciation the  objects  of  which  include  promoting 
the  improvement  of  design  in  any  industry 
and  which  is  not  carried  on  for  profit. 

To  enable  the  Development  Councils  to 
obtain  information,  they  are  given  power  to 
require  the  registration  of  all  persons  carrying 
on  business  in  the  industry,  the  furnishing  of 
information,  and  the  production  or  examina- 
tion of  books,  documents  or  records,  and  the 
keeping  of  records.  Safeguards  are  provided 
against  duplication  of  statistics  collected  by 
the  Government  and  against  the  disclosure  of 
information  to  unauthorized  persons. 

The  final  report  of  the 
Final  report  committee     established     to 

on   guaranteed  stud}-    the    problem    of    the 

annual   wages  guaranteed   annual  wage   in 

in  U.S.A.  United  States  industry  has 

been  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
for  review,  and  has  been  considered  by  the 
Office's  Advisory  Board,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times.  The  committee's  chairman  was 
Mr.  Murray  W.  Latimer. 

In  addition  to  findings  recently  released  by 
the  committee  in  an  interim  report,  (L.G., 
Jan.,  1947,  p.  13)  the  final  submission  includes 
a  section  prepared  by  Professors  Alvin  H. 
Hansen  of  Harvard  University  and  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  entitled  "Economic  Analysis  of 
Guaranteed  Wages." 

The  authors  of  this  portion  of  the  report 
dealing  with  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  recommended  Gov- 
ernment grants-in-aid  for  annual  wage  plans. 
It  was  proposed  that  such  grants  be  based  on 
a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  profits  of 
individual  companies  or  on  the  gross  national 
product. 

The  authors  cited  as  precedents  for  their 
proposal  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance. 

WThile  the  acceptance  by  industry  of  wage 
guarantees  would  still  be  left  to  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  grants  would  free 
business  from  fear  of  losses  from  guarantees 
during  periods  of  recession  and  promote  their 
adoption,  the  authors  argued.  In  depression 
periods,  when  vast  numbers  of  unemployed 
workers  flood  the  labour  market,  Government- 
reinforced  wage  guarantees  would  tend  to  sus- 
tain employment  for  those  covered  in  the 
plans. 

If  the  Government  were  committed  to  bear- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  wage  guarantee  plans 
in  serious  depressions,  more  concerns  would  be 
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willing  to  undertake  at  least  limited  commit- 
ments themselves,  the  report  said. 

The  three  most  feasible  systems  of  wage 
guarantees  available  to  industry,  the  report 
said,  are : 

1.  Payment  of  a  minimum  annual  wage,  cal- 
culated as  a  given  per  cent  payment  of  an 
annual  full-time  wage  (or  as  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  at  standard  rates),  covering  eligible 
workers  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

2.  A  similar  plan,  but  extending  indefinitely 
until  termination  notice  (one  year  in  advance) 
is  given  by  the  employer. 

3.  Plan  number  two,  with  the  termination 
period  shortened  to  six  months. 

The  report  asserted  that  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  was  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  other  public  and  private  economic  policies 
but  could  offer  substantial  protection  against 
economic  instability. 

On  February  26  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
transmitted  the  Latimer  Report  to  President 
Truman. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  adoption 
of  guaranteed  wage  plans  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  legislative  action  but  should  be 
referred  to  free  collective  bargaining.  The 
Board  noted,  however,  that  progress  toward 
guaranteed  wages  was  affected  by  existing 
laws,  such  as  unemployment  compensation, 
minimum  wages  and  taxes,  and  added: 

"It  is  essential  to  review  and  evaluate  all 
such  programs  to  ascertain  their  interrelation- 
ships, with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  all  to  the 
end  of  attaining  stable  employment  con- 
ditions." 

The  Board  fully  endorsed  the  principle  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage,  and  said  that  the 
Latimer  Report  "shows  clearly  that  plans 
guaranteeing  wages  or  employment,  when  suit- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  industry  or  establishment,  are  valuable  to 
the  entire  nation  and  afford  a  wholesome  and 
desirable  means  for  improving  both  worker 
and  employer  security." 

It  recommended  that  continued  study  be 
made  by  government  agencies  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
set  up  under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  New  York  Times  of 
Tennessee  and  February  25  reports  that 
Arkansas   ban  the   Governor   of  the   State 

closed  shop  of  Tennessee  has  signed  a 

measure  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature barring  the  closed  shop.  Under  the 
new  law,  which  will  not  apply  to  contracts  now 
in  force  but  to  those  entered  into  in  the  future, 
violations  will  be   punishable  by  fines  up  to 


$500  or  imprisonment  up  to  nearly  a  year,  or 
both. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  which  puts  into  immediate 
effect  a  ban  on  the  closed  shop  and  imposes 
penalties  for  violations  has  also  received  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  of  that  state,  the 
Times  reports.  This  brings  the  number  of 
states  in  which  the  closed  shop  is  legally 
banned  to  seven.  In  addition  to  the  two 
aforementioned  they  are  Florida,  Arizona, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Virginia. 

In  Georgia  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  closed  shop  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

An  agreement  designed  to 
Arbitration  resolve    labour-management 

procedure  disputes     in     the     building 

established  in  trades    without    work    stop- 

U.S.  building  pages    or    strikes    has    been 

trades  concluded     in     the     United 

States  by  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  Inc.  The 
agreement,  which  embraces  the  principle  of 
voluntary  arbitration  as  a  means  of  ultimately 
settling  disputes,  received  the  expressed  appro- 
val of  President  Truman. 

In  his  commendation  the  President  declared 
that  the  pact  represented  "a  significant  step 
forward  in  industrial  relations"  in  the  United 
States,  and  voiced  the  hope  that  similar  pro- 
cedures would  be  adopted  in  other  industries. 
Affecting  some  2,000,000  workers  in  19  inter- 
national unions  of  the  AFL,  the  agreement 
sets  up  an  equally  representative  national 
joint  conference  committee  with  the  power  to 
make  "final  and  binding"  on  the  parties  deci- 
sions rendered  on  disputes  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  arbitration.  It  also  establishes 
three  separate  joint  committees  for  heavy 
construction,  highway  and  road  construction, 
and  the  building  industry,  and  special  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  cases  not  falling  into  any 
of  these  categories.  The  national  committee 
will  refer  disputes  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  disposition  and  will  only  deal  with 
matters  when  all  existing  machinery  for  arbi- 
tration has  been  exhausted. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  will  not  be  dealt  with 
by  the  committees  unless  mutually  requested 
by  the  contending  parties  to  do  so.  Also  the 
joint  national  committee  is  expressly  pre- 
vented from  accepting  jurisdiction  over  any 
dispute  between  an  AFL  union  and  an  em- 
ployer "on  whose  operation  a  non-union  con- 
dition exists  for  any  of  the  crafts  on  their 
construction  work." 
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A  joint  committee  repre- 
Wage  structures  senting  the  United  States 
revised  in  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
steel  and  meat-  United  Steel  Workers  of 
packing  America    (CIO)     has    corn- 

industries  pleted  a  standardization  of 

steel  mill  jobs  which  groups 
into  30  general  classifications  more  than  25,000 
widely  varied  occupations.  These  occupations 
previously  carried  some  45,000  to  50,000  sep- 
arate job  titles  with  concomitant  differentials 
in  wage  rates. 

The  reclassification  provides  adjustments  in 
wage  rates  ranging  from  1  cent  to  29  cents  an 
hour  retroactive  to  January,  1944,  when  the 
study  to  eliminate  wage  rate  inequities  was 
commenced  upon  order  by  the  War  Labour 
Board  (L.G.,  June.  1946,  p.  721).  It  is  reported 
that  back  payments  of  $32  million  and  annual 
wage  increases  of  $17  million  will  be  distri- 
buted to  about  175,000  workers  in  the  cor- 
poration's five  principal  steel  producing  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Similar  reclassification  schemes  are  being 
fashioned  in  84  other  steel  companies  at 
present. 

The  wage  structures  of  the  major  meat- 
packing plants  in  the  United  States  have  also 
been  subject  to  upward  revisions  as  a  result 
of  an  extensive  examination  ordered  two  years 
ago  by  the  War  Labour  Board.  Increases 
totalling  $5  million  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Meat  Packing  Commission  of  the  Department 
of  Labour.  Retroactive  adjustments  will  be 
made  from  a  fund  established  at  the  direction 
of  the  War  Labour  Board  at  the  time  the 
survey  was  instituted.  Employers  have  contri- 
buted two  cents  per  hour  per  employee  to  the 
fund  during  the  period  of  the  survey.  It  is 
reported  that  the  fund  now  totals  $15  million. 

The  United  States  Social 
United   States  Security     Board's     eleventh 

Social  Security  annual  report  to  Congress, 
Board    recom-  recently  made  public,  finds 

mends  national  the  present  United  States' 
system  social       security       program 

"seriously  deficient"  and 
recommends  in  its  place  "a  comprehensive 
basic  national  system  of  contributory  social 
insurance  covering  all  major  risks  to  economic 
independence  and  all  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents threatened  by  such  risks." 

Meantime,  to  strengthen  the  existing  system, 
the  Board  proposes  specific  changes,  the 
major  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  coverage  of  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance  to  all  gainfully  employed 
workers,  including  agricultural  and  domestic 
employees,  public  employees,  employees  of 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  the  self-employed; 
83098—2 


2.  Extension  of  coverage  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  small  firms  and  most  groups 
now  excluded; 

3.  Increase  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefit  to  a  maximum  weekly  amount  of  $25 
for  a  worker  with  dependents  for  a  period  of 
twenty-six  weeks; 

4.  Increase  of  old  age  insurance  benefit 
amounts,  particularly  for  low  paid  workers, 
reduction  of  the  qualifying  age  for  women 
beneficiaries  from  sixty-five  to  sixty,  and 
increasing  the  taxable  amount  of  wages  from 
$3,000  to  $3,600; 

5.  Provision  under  federal  law  for  cash  bene- 
fits to  insured  workers  and  their  dependents 
during  both  temporary  and  extended  disability 
and  for  insurance  against  costs  of  medical  care. 

The  Board  also  recommends  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  public  assistance  on  a 
federal-state  basis,  for  which  the  federal  con- 
tribution would  serve  to  remove  the  present 
great  disparities  in  the  treatment  of  various 
classes  of  needy  persons. 

Improved  child  labour  legis- 
U.S.  Committee  lation  is  one  of  the 
on  Youth  drafts  objectives  of  the  United 
program  States     National     Commis- 

sion on  Children  and  Youth 
which  held  it  first  meeting  early  in  December  in 
Washington.  This  Commission  replaces  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  in  War- 
time. Representatives  of  State  Commissions 
and  Councils  for  Children  and  Youth  members 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  and  other 
Government  Advisers  met  with  the  60  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

In  1947-48  the  Commission  proposes  to  press 

(1)  for  the  extension  of  the  child  labour 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act 
to  cover  all  employment  in  or  in  connection 
with  interstate  commerce,  including  industri- 
alized agriculture.  This  Act  fixes  a  minimum 
age  of  16  for  establishments  producing  goods 
for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  and 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  Labour  to  fix  a 
higher    age    for    dangerous    occupations; 

(2)  for  higher  standards  in  State  legisla- 
tion including  a  16-year  minimum  age  for 
any  employment  during  school  hours  or  at 
any  time  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
establishments,  and  a  14-year  minimum  for 
any  other  employment  outside  school  hours, 
a  maximum  of  40  hours  a  week  and  no  night 
work; 

(3)  for  extension  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  to  all  children  between  6  and 
18  years  of  age  but  permitting  legal  employ- 
ment of  those  16  and  17  years  of  age,  and 
exempting  high  school  graduates. 

The  Commission  pledges  itself,  also,  to  work 
for  the  extension  of  public  employment  facili- 
ties for  the  vocational  guidance   and  placing 
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of  young  persons  in  close  relation  with  schools 
and  other  community  agencies.  It  urges  that 
in  public  planning  for  full  employment,  work 
opportunities  for  youth  should  be  included. 

Other  points  in  its  Action  Program  for 
1947-48  include  extension  of  the  scope  of  and 
higher  benefits  under  social  insurance  and 
public  assistance  legislation;  better  legislation 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  young  persons 
in  relation  to  adoption,  guardianship,  illegiti- 
macy and  juvenile  delinquency;  extension  of 
Federal  and  State  legislation  for  health 
services  for  all  mothers  and  children,  including 
school  and  mental  health  services;  Federal 
and  State  financial  aid  so  as  to  make  available 
to  all  children  educational  opportunities 
adapted  to  their  individual  'capacities  and 
access  to  advanced  education  for  young  people  ; 
the  development  of  recreation  facilities  by 
both  public  and  private  agencies;  the  encour- 
ment  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
appropriate  organizations  of  international 
action  to  strengthen  services  for  children  and 
young  persons. 

Provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Strike  to  Act  prohibiting  an  employer 

enforce  viola-  from   discharging   or  discri- 

tion  of  Wagner  minating  against  employees 
Act  ruled  illegal  because  of  union  activity  do 
in  U.S.A.  not    safeguard    the    jobs    of 

employees  who  strike  to 
force  a  violation  of  the  Act,  the  United  States 
National  Labour  Relations  Board  has  ruled. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  a  dispute 
between  Thompson  Products  Inc.,  Detroit 
Plant,  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO,  over  the  company's  discharge  of  eleven 
employees  who  went  on  strike  to  enforce 
recognition  of  the  UAW  union  after  another 
union,  the  Society  of  Tool  and  Die  Craftsmen, 
had'  received  certification  as  bargaining  agent 
from    the    Board. 

"There  would  be  neither  moral,  legal  nor 
practical  justifications  for  our  requiring 
employees  to  respect  our  certifications  if  wo 
were  unwilling  to  respect  them  ourselves,"  the 
decision  of  the  Board  stated. 

This  ruling  reversed  an  earlier  decision  in 
the  case  which  upheld  rehiring  on  the  basis 
that  an  offer  of  reinstatement  made  by  the 
Company,  contingent  upon  cessation  of  the 
strike,  represented  condonation  by  the  Com- 
pany of  the  employees  action.  The  Board, 
which  reopened  the  case  on  its  own  motion, 
held  in  the  new  decision  that  as  the  strike 
continued  beyond  the  date  set  for  reinstate- 
ment "it  cannot  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  respondent  (Company)  condoned  the 
«ontinuance  of  the  strike." 


The  United  States  Supreme 
U.S.  Supreme  Court    has   ruled    that    em- 

Court   removes        ployers    do    not    necessarily 
trainees  from  have  to  pay  minimum  wages 

minimum    wage       under      the      Fair      Labour 
regulations  Standards  Act  to  "trainees", 

even  though  they  receive 
pay  during  the  training  period.  In  effect,  this 
decision  rejects  the  principle  that  compensated 
trainees  are  necessarily  employees.  The  issue 
arose  in  an  injunction  action  brought  by  the 
Wage-Hour  Administration  against  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  Terminal  Company  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

These  companies  were  giving  a  practical 
training  course  to  yard  brakemen  who  were 
not  to  be  hired  until  they  had  demonstrated 
their  qualifications  for  the  work.  The  Wage- 
Hour  Administrator  held  that  the  learners 
were  covered  by  the  Act  and  should  receive 
minimum  pay  of  40  cents  an  hour.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  held  that  the  defini- 
tions of  "employ"  and  "employee"  given  in  the 
Act  "cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  make  a 
person  whose  work  serves  only  his  own  interest 
an  employee  of  another  person  who  gives  him 
aid  and  instruction."  The  Court's  decision 
was  supported  by  "the  unchallenged  findings" 
that  the  railroads  receive  no  "immediate 
advantage"  from  any  work  done  by  the 
trainees. 

An  article  in  the  New 
Collective  York   Times  of  January  20 

bargaining  on  reports    that    a    trial    exam- 

pensions  recom-       iner  of  the  National  Labour 
mended  in  Relations  Board  has  recom- 

U.S.A.  mended     that     the     Board 

direct  the  Inland  Steel 
Company  of  Chicago  to  bargain  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO)  on  a 
company-established  pension  plan  and  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  employees  at  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  Hitherto  pension  plans  and 
compulsory  retirement  have  not  generally 
been  regarded  as  conditions  of  employment 
upon  whicli  an  employer  was  obliged  to  bar- 
gain with  a  union  under  the  terms  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 

The  examiner,  in  his  recommendation,  stated 
that  no  precedent  existed  for  such  a  proce- 
dure either  in  Board  or  court  history  beyond 
the  fact  that  Board  counsel  had  held  that 
"pensions  are  a  form  of  wages  and  thus  a 
direct  subject  for  collective  bargaining."  His 
personal  contention  was  that  "a  working  con- 
dition which  limits  the  productive  life  of  the 
employee,"  such  as  compulsory  retirement  at 
sixty-five,  "was  a  condition  of  employment, 
subject  to  collective  bargaining"  and  that 
pension  plans  were  within  the  area  of  wages 
and  a  proper  subject  for  bargaining. 
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The  present  dispute  arose  in  February  1946, 
when  the  compan}'  ordered  the  retirement  of 
over  250  employees  nearing  their  retirement 
age.  The  company  refused  the  union's  re- 
quest to  negotiate  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ments and  proceeded  to  lay  off  most  of  the 
workers  designated,  arguing  that  to  bargain 
with  the  large  number  of  workers  involved 
would  make  a  uniform  pension  plan  impos- 
sible. 

The  article  states  that  it  is  expected  the 
company  will  request  the  Board  to  conduct 
hearings  upon  the  examiner's  recommendation. 

The  National  War  La- 
Wartime  bour  Board,  established  on 
function  of  January  12,  1942  to  adjust 
United  States  labour  disputes  threatening 
National  War  the  defence  program  of  the 
Labour  Board  United  States,  disposed  of 
over  20,800  disputes  irb- 
volving  over  12.5  million  workers  before  its 
dissolution  on  December  31,  1945,  according 
to  the  February  issue  of  the  Labour  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labour. 

A  tripartite  board  consisting  of  4  repre- 
sentatives each  of  the  public,  labour  and  em- 
ployers, it  was  authorized  to  make  final  deci- 
sions in  labour  disputes  if  mediation  or  volun- 
tary  arbitration  failed. 

The  article  states  that  "in  only  about  100 
disputes  did  a  failure  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
accept  a  Board  decision  require  referral  to  the 
President  for  further  action.  By  its  main- 
tenance of  membership  formula,  the  Board 
successfully  resolved,  at  least  for  the  emer- 
gency period,  the  issue  of  union  status,  which 
was  then  the  major  subject  of  disagreement. 

"The  Board  gave  great,  and  perhaps  lasting 
impetus  to  the  use  of  arbitration  as  the  final 
step  in  grievance  procedure,  to  the  correction 
of  wage  inequities,  and  the  rationalization  of 
internal  plant  wage  structures,  to  the  spread 
of  paid  vacation  plans,  to  equal  pay  for 
women,  and  to  settlement  of  other  issues." 

The  stabilization  of  wages  in  September 
1942  enormously  increased  the  work  of  the 
Board,  the  article  states.  During  the  period 
of  its  operation  the  Board  "closed  over  460,000 
applications  for  the  approval  of  wage  or  sal- 
ary adjustments  involving  26,000,000  workers. 
It  also  handled  7,000  cases  of  alleged  or 
admitted  violations  of  wage  stabilization 
regulations." 

The  contribution  to  price  control  made  by 
the  Board  is  demonstrated  by  the  small 
increase  that  occurred  in  O.P.A.  ceiling  prices 
between  October  1942  and  August  1946  (9  per 
cent  or  0.2  a  month)  as  compared  to  the  rise 
between  January  1941  and  October  1942  (0.8 
per  cent  a  month)  the  article  claims. 


After  termination  of  the  War  Labour  Board, 
the  wage  stabilizing  functions  maintained  to 
facilitate  reconversion  were  transferred  to  the 
new  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Ex- 
piration of  this  latter  agency  occurred  late  in 
February   1947. 

The  Lea  Act,  popularly 
Lea  Act  ruled  referred  to  as  the  "anti- 
unconstitutional  Petrillo  law",  was  declared 
in    U.S.A.  unconstitutional     early      in 

December  by  Judge  Walter 
J.  La  Buy  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Chicago.  The  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  April  of  last 
year,  precluded  Mr.  James  Petrillo,  President, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  from 
making  demands  upon  radio  stations  to  hire 
people  in  excess  of  the  number  actually  needed 
to  perform  specific  services. 

The  Judge  upheld1  the  defence's  chief  argu- 
ment that  because  of  the  law's  precise  appli- 
cation to  radio  station  employees  it  was  dis- 
criminatory. Separation  of  one  group  of  em- 
ployees from  all  others  in  the  country  fell 
within  the  arbitrary  group  of  class  legislation 
and  consequently  stood  in  contravention  of 
the  constitution,  the  ruling  contended. 

Judge  La  Buy  also  found  the  law  indefinite 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  it  was  designed 
to  prevent.  He  held  that  there  were  no 
methods  or  guides  by  which  the  defendant 
could  know  the  "number  cf  employer- 
needed"  which  prevented  him  from  knowing 
whether  or  not  ho  was  acting  contrary  to  .  I 
legislation.  This  left  the  determination  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  wholly  to  the  "whim  of 
others",  the  Judge  ruled. 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  a  case  filed  against 
the  defendant  by  the  Federal  Government 
last  June,  which  held  that  by  calling  a  strike 
when  a  small  Chicago  radio  station  refused 
to  accede  to  a  demand  of  the  musicians'  union 
to  hire  three  additional  union  members  he 
had  violated  the  Lea  Act.  The  decision  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

At  its  1946  session  the  New 
Recent  labour  York  State  Legislature 
legislation  in  brought    within    the    work- 

New  York  ment's     compensation     law 

from  January  1,  1947,  any 
domestic  worker  who  is  employed  for  at  least 
48  hours  a  week  by  the  same  emploj'er  in  a 
city  of  at  least  40,000  people;  permitted 
women  over  21  years  of  age  who  are  employed 
in  factories  operating  in  shifts  to  work  until 
midnight  instead  of  until  10  p.m.;  and  extended 
the  application  of  the  State  Labour  Relations 
Act  to  persons  employed  by  charitable,  edu- 
cational or  religious  organizations  who  perform 
services  in  connection  with  buildings  used  as 
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commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  for  profit. 
The  night-work  provision  is  for  one  year  only 
during  which  its  effects  will  be  studied.  A 
clause  permitting  women  employed  in  shops 
and  beauty  parlours  to  work  ten  hours  on  any 
one  day  of  a  48-hour  week  in  order  to  have 
one  or  more  shorter  days  during  the  week  has 
been  extended  to  women  in  factories,  hotels, 
and  restaurants. 

Three  separate  proposals  to 
Referendum  on  amend  the  Constitution  of 
social  services  Australia  were  submitted  to 
and  employment  Referendum  on  September 
in    Australia  28  last  at  the  time   of  the 

general  election.  The  voters 
were  asked  their  opinion  on  transferring  to  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  certain  powers  that 
were  vested  in  the  State  Legislatures: 

(1)  to  enable  the  provision  of  maternity 
allowances,  widows'  pensions,  child  endow- 
ment, unemployment,  pharmaceutical  sick- 
ness and  hospital  benefits,  medical  and  dental 
services  (but  not  so  as  as  to  authorize  any 
form  of  civil  conscription),  benefits  to  students 
and  family  allowances; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  organized  marketing 
of  primary  products;  and 

(3)  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  "terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  industry  but 
not  so  as  to  authorize  any  form  of  industrial 
conscription". 

The  approval  of  a  majority  of  electors  in  a 
majority  of  States  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all 
the  electors  voting  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
necessary  for  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution 
of  Australia. 


The  proposals  concerning  employment  con- 
ditions and  marketing  failed  to  receive  the 
necessary  votes  but  the  Australian  people 
empowered  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  the 
social  services  mentioned  above.  The  voters 
of  all  six  States  were  in  favour  of  transferring 
legislative  authority  over  these  services  but 
Queensland,  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
disapproved  the  transfer  of  the  other  two 
legislative  powers.  Both  these  latter  proposals 
received  a  majority  of  the  aggregate  vote  in* 
all  six  States.  The  transfer  of  the  power  over 
working  conditions  was  favoured  by  a  smaller 
number  than  the  change  concerning  the  mar- 
keting of  primary  products. 

In  August,  1944,  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  provisionally  in  14  particulars, 
including  the  legislative  power  concerning 
employment  and  unemployment,  were  referred 
to  the  electors  and  rejected  by  a  majority  in 
four  States  and  by  an  overall  majorit}-.  The 
additional  powers  which  it  was  proposed 
should  be  given  to  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment for  a  period  of  five  years  were  considered 
necessary  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
enable  it  effectively  to  deal  with  reconstruction 
problems  after  the  war. 

In  1942  the  State  Premiers  had  agreed  to 
this  temporary  transfer  of  authority  but  Bills 
to  that  effect  were  passed  only  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland.  South  Australia  and 
West  Australia  amended  the  Bill,  Tasmania 
rejected  it  and  Victoria  stipulated  that  it 
should  operate  only  when  all  the  States  had 
passed  it.  The  Commonwealth  Government 
then  introduced  a  similar  Bill  in  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament.  Receiving  a  majority  in 
both  Houses  in  March,  1944,  it  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  for  approval  within  six 
months.    This  was  done  on  August  19,  1944. 


Seasonal  Variations  of  Employment  in  the  Automobile 
and  Parts  Industry 


HP  HE  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  the 
*-  rapid  growth  of  the  automobile  and 
parts  industry.  By  1939,  the  last  pre-war  year, 
this  industry  ranked  fifth  among  all  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Canada  according  to 
the  gross  value  of  its  products  and  provided 
jobs  for  an  average  of  22,500  workers.  During 
1943,  the  year  of  greatest  wartime  activity, 
employment  averaged  46,000,  more  than  double 
the  pre-war  level. 

The  automobile  and  parts  industry  has 
always  been  characterized,  like  the  fashion 
trades,  by  noticeable  seasonal  variations  in  the 
demand  for  its  final  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  seasonal  climatic  conditions  have  scarcely 
disturbed  the  flow  of  its  raw  materials  (rubber, 
steel,  glass,  leather,  and  hardwood),  as  is  the 
case  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 

For  the  workers  in  the  automobile  and  parts 
industry,  the  consequent  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  production,  employment,  and  earnings  have 
always  constituted  an  outstanding  problem. 
Prior  to  the  war,  the  average  automobile 
worker  was  employed  for  only  six  to  seven 
months  of  each  year.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  workers  were  affected  to  some  extent  by 
this  seasonalit}'.  Relative  to  other  industries, 
therefore,  the  extent  of  the  seasonal  employ- 
ment swing  in  the  automobile  and  parts 
industry  has  been  considerable. 

Extent  of  Seasonality 

During  the  period  1928  to  1934,  there  was 
an  average  seasonal  decline  in  employment  of 
about  22  per  cent  and  an  average  seasonal 
expansion  of  26  per  cent — a  total  range  of 
variation  of  48  per  cent  about  the  average 
level  of  employment.  This  range  was  reduced 
slightly  to  44  per  cent  in  the  following  period, 
1935  to  1939,  when  the  average  decline  was 
27  per  cent  and  the  average  increase  17  per 
cent.  The  war  period,  of  course,  witnessed  an 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  seasonality. 
From  1940  to  1944,  the  range  was  only  8  per 
cent  with  an  average  decline  of  5  per  cent 
and  an  average  increase  of  3  per  cent. 

The  volume  of  seasonal  unemployment 
caused  by  this  industry  in  any  month  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  employ- 
ment in  the  particular  month  and  at  the 
seasonal  peak. 

During  the  years  1928  to  1934,  the  lowest 
level  of  employment  on  the  average  was  39 
per   cent   below   that  at   the   peak;    in   other 


words,  about  7,400  workers  were  seasonally 
unemployed  for  one  month  or  more  in  so  far 
as  this  industry  was  concerned.  From  1935  to 
1939,  employment  at  its  lowest  level  fell  37 
per  cent  below  the  peak,  in  other  words,  about 
9,400  workers  were  seasonally  unemployed  for 
varying  periods.  The  increase  was  due  to  the 
generally  higher  level  of  employment  in  the 
second  period.  During  the  war  years,  the 
lowest  level  of  employment  on  the  average 
was  only  about  7  per  cent  below  that  at  the 
peak;  in  other  words,  only  about  2,800  workers 
were  seasonally  unemployed  at  one  time  or 
another.  It  is  obvious  that  in  so  far  as  these 
workers  are  able  to  shift  to  jobs  in  other 
industries  their  period  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment is  shortened. 

In  Table  I  below  are  presented  "normal" 
seasonal  indices  of  employment  in  this 
industry.1  The  chart  on  the  next  page  presents 
these  indices  graphically. 

Table  I — Average  Seasonal  Indices  of  Employment  in 
the  Automobile  and  Parts  Industry 

(Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Month 

1928-1934 

1935-1939 

1940-1944 

81-9 
98-4 
109-3 
121-7 
126-4 
121-7 
109-0 
102-0 
90-1 
83-5 
77-6 
78-4 

98-2 
110-5 
115-4 
117-0 
115-9 
110-0 
95-8 
74-8 
73-5 
83-9 
99-0 
106-0 

102-2 

Feb.    1 

102-6 

Mar.    1 

April  1 

103-1 
102-8 

101-1 

100-1 

July     1 

96-6 

95-5 

Sept.  1   

97-5 

Oct.     1 

97-3 

Nov.  1    

100-4 

Dec.    1 

100-8 

Pattern  of  Seasonality 

An  examination  of  the  seasonal  pattern 
during  the  first  period  (1928  to  1934)  shows 
that  employment  began  to  increase  seasonally 


JIn  studying  seasonal  fluctuations  of  employment  in  any 
industry,  the  first  step  must  be  to  calculate  seasonal  indices 
by  some  method.  In  Table  I,  "normal"  seasonal  indices 
have  been  calculated  from  the  employment  data  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Payrolls  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics. The  method  has  been  to  compute  a  centered  12-month 
moving  average  and  then  to  express  the  original  data  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  appropriate  centered  moving  average  figure. 
These  percentage  deviations  were  then  arrayed  by  months. 
Inspection  showed  that  a  changing  seasonal  pattern  existed. 
Three  different  periods,  within  each  of  which  the  seasonal 
pattern  was  fairly  consistent,  were  observed.  For  each  of 
these  periods,  a  modified  mean  of  the  percentage  deviations 
was  calculated  and  this  mean  was  multiplied  by  a  correction 
factor  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  final  '  'normal' '  or  average  seasonal 
index  for  the  period. 
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during  December  and  then  surged  upward 
rapidly  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  new 
year  to  reach  a  peak  early  in  May.  The 
basis  for  this  phase  of  the  seasonal  pattern 
was,  of  course,  the  pattern  of  demand  which 
was  crystallized  by  the  holding  of  the  annual 
automobile  show  in  January.  In  the  few 
months  following  this  show,  activity  is  always 
intense  as  a  large  volume  of  orders  appears. 
The  seasonal  down-turn  came  in  May  when  a 
sharp  steady  drop  commenced  that  did  not 
end  until  early  in  November.  This  was  a 
time  of  low  demand  and  therefore  of  re- 
tooling and  consequent  low  activity. 


The  primary  peak  was  much  flatter  and  its 
highest  point  occurred  early  in  April.  The 
subsequent  seasonal  decline  was  even  sharper 
than  before  and  thus  lasted  only  about  four 
months  as  compared  with  six  months  during 
the  first  period.  The  secondary  peak  occurred 
early  in  December  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  interruption  of  the  general  upward  trend 
in  activity  by  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays. 

During  the  third  period  (1940  to  1944), 
when  the  industry  produced  war  vehicles 
rather  than  automobiles  for  civilian  use,  there 
was  capacity  production  throughout  the  whole 
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The  second  period  (1935  to  1939)  witnessed 
a  marked  change  in  the  pattern  of  seasonality 
and  a  slight  change  in  the  amplitude  of  the 
variation.  In  the  year  1935,  automobile 
manufacturers  made  an  effort  to  regularize 
demand  through  the  introduction  of  new 
models  in  October  rather  than  in  January. 
The  result,  as  can  be  seen,  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  range  of  variation  from  peak 
to  trough,  and  the  conversion  of  the  seasonal 
pattern  of  employment  from  one  with  a 
single  high  peak  and  a  single  low  trough  to 
one  with  two  peaks,  a  primary  and  a 
secondary,  divided  by  an   even  lower  trough. 


year,  and  consequently  little  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  employment.  The  pre-war  spring  and 
fall  peaks  were  still  discernible,  but  the 
amplitude  was  almost  erased. 

Causes  of  Seasonal  Variation 

The  causes  of  seasonal  variation  in  the 
automobile  and  parts  industry  are  almost  all 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  demand.  In  the 
early  life  of  the  industry,  a  pal  tern  of 
demand,  crystallized  by  the  manufacturers  by 
means  of  their  annual  shows,  was  built  up 
with  its  peak  in  the  spring. 
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This  development  was  not  altogether  by 
accident.  In  the  early  stages  of  automobile 
manufacturing,  when  cars  did  not  have  many 
of  the  present  day  conveniences  such  as 
heaters,  intricately  developed  springs,  closed- 
in  bodies  and  many  safety  devices,  it  was 
only  natural  that  most  driving  would  be  done 
during  the  summer  when  the  days  were  long 
and  roads  were  not  covered  with  snow.  The 
relatively  poor  condition  of  highways  in  these 
years  was,  of  course,  an  additional  factor. 

The  intense  seasonal  activity,  however,  that 
occurred  in  one  part  of  the  year  to  be 
followed  by  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
work,  caused  many  technical  and  managerial 
problems  for  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
making  the  income  of  the  workers  very 
insecure.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  overcome 
some  of  these  problems  that  the  automobile 
show  was  moved  from  the  spring  to  the  fall 
in  1935. 

Seasonal  variations  of  employment  in  the 
industry  are  primarily  due,  then,  to  natural 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  dejnand.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles fluctuates  during  the  year,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  production  should  so  closely  follow 
these  variations  in  demand?  Production 
varies   with    demand,    not    only    because    the 


holding  of  large  inventories  is  extremely  risky 
as  designs  change  so  rapidly,  but  also  because 
it  is  very  expensive  to  hold  stocks  of  com- 
pleted vehicles  due  to  their  bulk,  the  expen- 
sive storage  facilities  needed,  and  the  high 
insurance  charges  involved.  Output,  there- 
fore, must  closely  follow  demand. 

Table  II — Average  Seasonal  Indices  of  Production 
in  the  Automobile  and  Parts  Industry 

(Source:  Total  units  produced,  Census  of  Industry  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Month 

1928-1934 

1935-1938 

Jan.      1 

Feb.     1 

Mar.     1 

April    1 

May     1 

39-0 
73-2 
101-1 
149-2 
174-2 
178-1 
127-0 
105-1 
93-2 
67-2 
53-6 
39-1 

97-2 
106-0 
119-1 
145-2 
153-9 

June     1 

July     1 

143-9 
119-2 
83-6 

Sept.    1 

48-8 

Oct.     1 

34-7 

Nov.    1 

46-8 

Dec.    1 

101-6 

Another  aspect  of  the  seasonal  variation  in 
demand  is  the  consequent  need  for  re-tooling 
at  frequent  intervals.  An  executive  of  one 
firm  stated  that  during  the  re-tooling  period 
throughout  July  and  August,  one-third  of  its 
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employees  were  laid-off  for  the  full  8  weeks, 
one-third  for  4  weeks,  and  only  one-third 
worked  all  the  time.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  proportions  refer  to  the  highest  level  of 
employment  reached  by  that  firm  during  the 
year. 

Automobile  Parts  Industry 

The  seasonal  nature  of  employment  in  the 
assembling  plants  is  necessarily  reflected 
throughout  the  "parts"  component  of  the  in- 
dustry. These  "feeder"  plants  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  orders  upon  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  The  latter  are  accus- 
tomed to  giving  their  orders  only  shortly 
before  the  respective  parts  are  required.  This 
amounts  to  a  hand-to-mouth  method  of  buying 
and  forces  the  "parts"  producers  to  plan  on  a 
month-to-month   basis. 

All  of  the  factors  responsible  for  seasonality 
of  employment  in  the  assembly  plants  also 
operate,  therefore,  against  the  producers  of 
parts.  The  effect  of  a  large  and  frequently 
changing  variety  of  design  is,  of  course,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  parts  cannot  take  the 
risk  of  carrying  stocks.  Nevertheless,  the 
expense  and  risk  of  building  up  inventories 
does  not  operate  as  strongly  in  the  "parts" 
industry.  Most  parts  are  not  so  bulky  and 
deteriorate  much  less  than  automobiles  when 
stored.  This  does  not  mean  that  "parts" 
producers  like  to  produce  for  inventory.  As 
an  executive  of  one  firm  stated: 

"Our  production  schedules  are  interlocked 
with  those  of  automobile  manufacturers;  if 
one  of  them  goes  on  strike,  we  are  immedi- 
ately affected  for  we  dare  not  produce  for 
stock  too  far  ahead  since  change  is  the 
essence  of  automobile  production  and  we 
might  be  left  'holding  the  bag.'  We  cannot 
look  ahead  more  than  one  month.  If  we  get 
a  rush  order,  we  put  it  in  on  overtime  and  try 
to  get  additional  staff  for  an  extra  shift." 
Parts  manufacturers  must  ever  be  ready  to 
produce  at  top  capacity  with  very  short 
notice.  To  the  extent  that  peak  capacity 
operation  is  not  maintained,  the  overhead 
expenses  of  such  plants  increase.  This  is  the 
main  problem  facing  management  in  this  sec- 
tor of  the  industry. 

Prospects    of  Stabilization 

Although  various  methods  of  stabilizing 
employment  in  the  automobile  and  parts 
industry  have  been  advocated,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  seasonal  variations  can  be 
completely  eliminated  no  matter  what  steps 
are  taken. 

In  some  industries,  exports  can  be  relied 
upon    to    offset    the    irregularity    of    domestic 


sales  thus  making  possible  a  more  continuous 
rate  of  production  and  employment.  In  the 
light  of  this  condition,  those  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  automobile  and  parts  in- 
dustry assume  that  Canadian  automobile  ex- 
ports to  the  southern  hemisphere  should  have 
a  stabilizing  effect   on   employment. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  as  is 
apparent  in  Table  III.  The  foreign  demand 
for  this  product  has  also  reached  its  peak  in 
the  spring.  In  the  case  of  this  industry,  there- 
fore, exports  have  tended  to  intensify  the 
spring  peak  rather  than  to  offset  it. 


Table  III — Average  Seasonal  Indices  of  Exports  of 
Automobiles  from  Canada 

(Source:  Total  units  exported,  Census  of  Industry  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistfcs) 


Month 

1929-1934 

1935-1938 

83-2 
81-1 
74-9 
122-6 
75-8 
102-4 
107-3 
119-4 
106-5 
113-7 
128-4 
84-7 

66-3. 

Feb.     1 

89-7 

Mar.     1 

106-2 

April    1 '. 

160-2 

May     1 

100-1 

111-4 

July     1 

133-2 

108-3 

Sept.    1 

100-8 

Oct.     1 

75-3 

Nov.    1 

Dec.     1 

66-8 
81-7 

In  this~  connection  the  executive  of  one 
company  stated: — 

"I  do  not  think  that  automobile  producers 
can  do  any  more  towards  stabilizing  employ- 
ment. Emplo3rment  in  our  own  company  is 
less  irregular  due  to  our  policy  of  attempting 
to  produce  for  export  when  domestic  demand 
is  at  its  lowest  level.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  peak  of  export  demand  coincides  with 
the  peak  of  domestic  demand  and  a  program 
of  producing  for  export  during  the  troughs  of 
domestic  requirements  is  not  entirely  feasible. 
When  the  advertisements  for  a  new  model 
come  out  in  magazines,  the  export  buyers 
place  their  orders  concurrently  with  domestic 
buyers.  If  the  company  waited  until  they 
were  in  the  slack  domestic  demand  period, 
models  would  be  six  to  seven  months  old. 
Competition   in   sales   defeats  regularization." 

The  president  of  another  company  com- 
mented : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  complete!}'  iron  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  employment.  There  are 
a  number  of  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol: re-tooling  period  and  irregularity  of 
consumer  demand,  both  domestic  and  export. 
Our  period  of  high  production  for  the  domestic 
market  coincides  with  our  period  of  high 
export  demand. 

"The  reason  why  our  peak  export  market 
demand    coincides    with    our    period    of    high 
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domestic  demand — fall  and  spring — is  that  in 
Australia  for  example,  winter  is  their  best 
season.  Under  normal  conditions,  when  we 
change  our  model  annually,  the  new  cars 
come  out  in  the  early  fall.  There  is  an 
immediate  high  demand  for  them.  We  pro- 
duce at  capacity.  By  December,  demand  falls 
off  and  our  show-rooms  get  crowded  up.  We 
cannot  manufacture  for  inventory  to  any  great 
extent.  It  takes  quite  a  large  area  to  store 
automobiles.  We  curtail  production  and 
employment  falls  off  somewhat  by  January  1. 
The  really  heavy  buying  season  begins  in 
February.  To  meet  this  demand  we  utilize 
our  full  capacity  for  four  or  five  months 
(February  to  June).  Export  demand  coin- 
cides with  this  period." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  vehicles  need 
not  be  completely  assembled  all  at  once. 
Certain  standardized  parts  alter  little  from 
year  to  year.  Work  could,  therefore,  be  done 
on  such  parts  in  preparation  for  the  following 
year's  production  during  the  slack  period.  The 
drawback  to  this  arrangement,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  re-tooling  is  the  main  activity  during 
the  slack  season  and  would  be  likely  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  much,  if  any, 
production. 

Organized  short-time  is  another  method 
advocated  to  reduce  unemployment  in  this 
industry  during  the  slack  period.  The  seas- 
onal swings  of  employment,  however,  are  so 
great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  counter- 
act them  to  any  great  extent  through  the 
curtailment  of  hours  worked.  In  1934,  in  the 
assembly  division  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  22  per  cent  decline 
in  average  hours  worked,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  month,  with  a  48  per  cent  decline 
in  the  number  of  workers  employed  during 
the  same  period.  Between  April  and  Sep- 
tember of  1934,  automobile  firms  made  more 
than  three-quarters  of  their  slack  season  cur- 
tailment by  laying  off  workers  and  less  than 
one-quarter  by  reducing  the  time  of  opera- 
tives.1 

Seniority  has  been  recommended  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union  as  the 
basis  for  another  means  of  overcoming,  the 
employment  effects  of  seasonality.  That  is, 
when  the  seasonal  drop  in  production  com- 
mences, those  workers  with  the  shortest  term 
of  service  would  be  dismissed  first  and  those 
with  the  longest  term  of  service  would  be  the 
first  to  be  re-hired.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  regulating  the  system  of  seasonal 
hiring  and  lay-off.  Obviously,  however,  a 
measure  such  as  this  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
It  can  only  act  as  a  palliative. 


lUnited     States    Monthly    Labour    Review,     Vol.     42, 
Page    539. 


The  most  direct  approach  would  be  to 
tackle  the  problem  at  the  consumers'  end. 
We  have  seen  that  the  transfer  of  the  auto- 
mobile show  from  the  spring  to  the  fall  re- 
sulted in  slightly  less  violent  fluctuations  in 
buying.  If  new  models  were  introduced  by 
different  companies  at  different  times  during 
the  year,  the  result  would  probably  be  a 
stabilization  of  purchases  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Such  a  policy,  however,  would  in- 
volve other  disadvantages  for  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  it  might  mean  that  his  substantial 
investment  in  a  new  car  would  be  partially 
wiped  out  by  seasonal  fluctuations  in  prices. 
If  one  firm  introduced  its  model  in  January 
and  another  firm  brought  out  its  new  cars 
three  months  later,  the  purchasers  of  the  first 
model  would  probably  find  that  the  value  of 
their  car  was  devaluated  as  soon  as  the  new 
and  later  model  appeared.  With  respect  to 
the  producer,  the  consequent  drop  in  the  price 
of  his  model  would  throw  his  costs  consider- 
ably out  of  line.  He  might  be  able  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  producing  only  enough  cars 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  first  three  or  four 
months.  He  would  then  re-tool  and  bring  out 
another  model.  This,  however,  would  result, 
in  all  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  frequent 
changing  of  models.  It  is  this  development 
which  the  manufacturers  have  tried  to  avoid 
and  overcome.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  "staggered"  introduction  of  models  by 
individual  firms  is  not  practical. 

It  is  possible  that  the  peak  of  demand;  might 
be  smoothed,  and  employment  regularized,  if 
advertising  campaigns  were  to  start  earlier  in 
the  year  and  if  more  publicity  was  used  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  result  would  be 
to  smooth  out  or  extend  the  buying  season. 
Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  the  costs  of 
advertising   might   outweigh   the   results. 

Finally,  a  plan  advocated  by  some  sections- 
of  organized  labour  in  this  industry  as  a. 
means  whereby  job  insecurity  can  be  consid- 
erably reduced,  if  not  abolished,  is  the  guar- 
anteed annual  wage.  This  proposal,  however, 
raises  problems  for  both  management  and 
labour.  Such  a  plan  would  be  based  upon 
either  a  steady  rate  of  production  by  the 
manufacturer  or  the  consistent  payment  of 
a  reduced  weekly  wage  to  a  relatively  un- 
changing group  of  workers.  In  the  first  case, 
management  would  have  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  holding  of  large 
inventories.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  these  are 
many  and  difficult.  In  the  second  case,  the 
union  would  need  "to  persuade  the  high  sen- 
iority men,  who  benefit  most  from  the  peak. 
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production  periods  of  overtime  work,  to  agree 
to  a  sj'stem  of  work  spreading."1 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  and  due  to 
the  increase  in  take-home  pay  which  occurred 
during  the  war,  organized  labour  now  is  more 

1  Problems  and  Policies  of  Labour  and  Manage- 
ment   in    the    Automobile    Industry.    J.    Grimshaw,    1946. 


in  favour  of  a  program  aimed  at  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  wartime  level  of  take- 
home  pay.  If  this  objective  can  be  achieved 
and  taking  social  security  measures  into  con- 
sideration, then  much  of  the  real  insecurity 
of  income  amongst  workers  in  the  automobile 
and  parts  industry  would   disappear. 


Annual  Report  of  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations 


THE  Proceedings  of  the  1946  Annual 
Meeting  and  Convention  of  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Prevention  Associations  were 
issued  in  book  form  in  January.  It  is  a  vol- 
ume of  150  pages  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Associations,  contains  verbatim  reports  of  the 
addresses  by  industrialists,  educationists,  and 
professional  men  and  women,  all  of  them  con- 
cerned in  the  problems  inherent  in  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  accidents. 

President   Reviews   Activities 

The  President,  A.  L.  Bennett  of  Gait,  pre- 
sented a  review  of  the  activities  during  1945, 
of  the  ten  Class  Safety  organizations  that 
constitute  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention 
Associations.  The  Council,  composed  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Class  Associations,  met  four 
times  during  the  year  for  discussion  and  to 
formulate  plans  for  promoting  accident  pre- 
vention. Mr.  Bennett  stated  that  information 
compiled  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  showed  that  the  general  membership  of 
the  Associations  included  about  76  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  in  Schedule  1.  He  reported  that 
112  "certificates  of  merit"  had  been  issued 
during  the  year  to  as  many  industries  in 
Ontario,  who  had  "operated  from  25,000  to 
as  high  as  over  3,400,000  continuous  man-hours 
without  lost-time  accident." 

The  expenditures  of  the  Associations  during 
1945  were  $166,620.67. 

Report   of   General  Manager 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Associations, 
R.  B.  Morley,  reported  that  1,226,000  pieces 
of  literature  on  accident  prevention  were  dis- 
tributed during  1945.  Of  these,  more  than 
600,000  were  "Safety  Bulletins";  over  100,000 
were  "Monthly  and  Quarterly  Memoranda  for 


Industry"  and  100,000  were  "Special  Reports." 
He  stated  that  the  19  inspectors  made  6,867 
visits  to  industries  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  Associations,  employing  a  total  of 
408,247  persons.  These  visits  resulted  in  a 
total  of  13,529  recommendations  for  the  cor- 
rection of  safety  conditions  in  the  several 
plants. 

Convention   Speakers 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  Convention 
of  some  1,100  delegates  were:  William  Mor- 
rison, K.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  of  Ontario;  Lewis  E. 
MacBrayne,  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Standards  and  for  man}*-  years 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council;  R.  A.  Clarke,  Canadian  Indus- 
tries, Limited,  Windsor;  J.  Paterson,  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  Swansea;  W.  A. 
Osbourne,  Babcock-Wilcox  and  Goldie- 
McCulloch,  Limited,  Gait;  R.  J.  Anderson, 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio;  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  Principal,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston;  Prof.  W.  A.  Line,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Miss  Janet  MacMillan, 
R.N.,  Industrial  Nurse,  Oshawa;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Coleman,  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  Toronto;  and 
John  Fisher,  Radio  Broadcaster,  Toronto. 

Officers  Elected 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year 
were:  Past  President,  A.  L.  Bennett,  Gait; 
President,  W.  R.  Manock,  Fort  Erie;  First 
Vice-President,  James  Preston,  Stratford; 
Second  Vice-President,  L.  H.  Ingram,  Peter- 
borough; Hon.  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Kcrcher, 
Toronto. 

The  1947  Safety  Convention  and  Safety 
Exhibit  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  April  14  and  15. 


Working  Wives,  Their  Income,  and  the  New  Income  Tax 


IV /T  ANY  of  the  married  women  now  in  the 
-L»A  working  force  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  recent  change  in  the  Income  Tax 
Act  and  its  effect  on  their  1947  earnings. 

The  Labour  Gazette  publishes  herewith  a 
statement  (based  on  material  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Finance)  of  the  new  tax  posi- 
tion of  working  wives,  showing  how  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  husband  and  wife  will  be 
affected.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases 
the  combined  tax  increase  is  not  very  great. 

Change  in  Act 

The  change  in  the  Income  Tax  Act  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1947.  It  reduces  the 
exemption  of  $1,500  allowed  a  married  man 
according  to  the  income  of  his  wife  in  excess 
of  $250.  The  principle  is  that  a  husband 
should  claim  the  full  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  only  when  he  does  support 
her  in  full,  and,  therefore,  this  allowance 
should  be  reduced  according  to  the  wife's 
ability  to  support  herself.  A  wife  is  allowed 
an   income   of  $250  tax   free;    the   exemption 


granted  to  her  husband  for  her  support  is 
$750,  to  be  added  to  his  own  exemption  of 
$750;  if  she  earns  $750  or  less,  her  earnings 
over  $250  must  be  subtracted  from  her  hus- 
band's wifely  exemption  thus  decreasing  his 
total  exemption  of  $1,500.  If  she  earns  more 
than  $750,  this  exceeds  the  allowance  granted 
for  her  support  and  her  husband  will  be  taxed 
as  single,  his  exemption,  of  course,  being  $750. 

Since  1942,  a  husband  has  been  granted  the 
full  married  exemption  regardless  of  his  wife's 
earnings.  This  gave  a  husband  an  exemption 
for  his  wife's  support  even  though  she  may 
have  been  supporting  herself  entirely.  The 
total  exemption  of  a  married  couple  where 
both  were  working  was,  therefore,  much 
greater  than  for  any  other  two  taxpayers.  The 
recent  tax  change  removes  this  special  privi- 
lege which,  it  was  felt,  was  only  justifiable 
during  the  war  emergency. 

In  many  cases  working  couples  do  not 
realize  that  'their  combined  tax  increase  may 
not  be  very  great.  Offsetting  factors  are  the 
rise  in  the  total  married  exemption  from  $1,200 


CHART  1 


EFFECT     OF    3  947     INCOME   TAX    RATE 

ON    THE 
NET    COMBINED    INCOMES    OF    THE    WORKING    COUPLES 

(ASSUMING     THE     ANNUAL     EARNINGS     OF     THE      HUSBAND     TO     BE    $5,800) 


2j    THIS     represents     working 
wife's     cross     weekly    income 


xidScJ    this    represents    the   amount    by  ~ 
which   the   wife's    earnings  increase  the 
combined   met   income  of  the  couple    i t  takes 
into    account     not    only    the    wife's 
tax     but    also    the    larger    tax    paid 
by   the    husband     because    o 
.reouced    exemption    due    to 
'income 


SOURCE:     DEPARTMENT     OF    FINANCE 
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to  Sl,500,  the  raising  of  the  single  exemption 
from  $660  to  $750,  and  the  general  reduction 
in  tax  rates. 

Position  in  U.S.A.  and  U.K. 

In  the  United  States,  a  married  couple  has 
two  options.  The  husband  and  wife  may  file 
returns  and  pay  taxes  as  separate  persons;  or, 
if  the  husband  wishes  to  claim  the  married 
allowance,  he  must  include  all  his  wife's  income 
with  his  own,  in  which  case  the  wife's  income 
is  taxed  at  top  rates  for  the  combined  income. 

In  England,  a  husband  is  required  to  include 
in  his  own  tax  return  all  his  wife's  earned 
income  in  excess  of  £110,  and  thereby  his  tax 
is  increased  in  most  cases  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  under  the  new  Canadian  law. 

Effect    of   New   Regulations    on    Combined 
Earnings   of  Husband  and   Wife 

Examination  of  the  effect  of  the  new  income 
tax  regulation  must  take  into  account  both 
the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  the  earnings 
of  the  wife. 


For  no  income  group  is  the  weekly  com- 
bined tax  increase  greater  than  $1.80.  If  the 
average  husband  with  a  working  wife  is  con- 
sidered as  earning  $1,800  a  year  (*)  and  the 
average  wife  as  earning  from  $18  to  $20  a 
week,  the  weekly  tax  increase  is  $1.65,  or  3 
per  cent  of  the   combined  weekly  earnings. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  jump  in  the  combined 
weekly  tax  occurs  when  the  wife's  earnings 
move  from  $14  to  $15  a  week.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  her  earnings  exceed  $750,  when  her 
husband,  therefore,  loses  the  benefit  of  his 
married  exemption.  Where  the  wife's  income 
is  $14  a  week  (or  $728  a  year)  the  husband's 
married  exemption  is  $1,022.  Where  the  wife's 
income  is  $15  a  week  ($780  a  year),  however, 
the  husband  has  only  a  single  person's  exemp- 
tion of  $750.  An  increase  of  one  dollar  a  week 
at   this   level   is,   therefore,   not   advantageous 

(1)The  national  average  of  total  per  capita  weekly- 
earnings  at  November  1,  1946,  was  $33.42.  The  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  for  male  workers  would  be 
slightly  above  this  figure  as  the  lower  level  of  female 
earnings  would  depress  the  total  figure.  The  average 
male  wage  and  salary  worker  is,  therefore,  in  about 
$1,800    per    annum    category. 


TABLE  I-AMOUNT  BY  WHICH  WIFE'S  EARNINGS  INCREASE  THE  COMBINED  NET  INCOME 

(Source:  Department  of  Finance) 


Wife's  Earnings 


Annual  Earnings  of  Husband 


$1,250         |     $1,500         |     $1,800       |       $2,000 


$2,500 


Weekly  Yearly 

$10 $    520. 

11 572. 

12 624. 

13 676. 

14 728. 

*15 780. 

16 832. 

17 884. 

18 936. 

19 988. 

20 1,040. 

21 1,092. 

22 1,144. 

23 1,196. 

24 1,248. 

25 1,300. 

30 1,560. 


Net  Increase  in  Combined  Weekly  Earnings 


$  9.92 
10.70 
11.48 
12.26 
13.03 
13.36 
13.39 
14.17 
14.95 
15.73 
16.49 
17.24 
17.99 
18.74 
19.49 
20.24 
23.99 


8.85 
9.60 
10.35 
11.10 
11.85 
12.16 
12.18 
12.97 
13.75 
14.53 
15.29 
16.04 
16.79 
17.54 
18.29 
19.04 
22.79 


$  8.70 
9.45 
10.20 
10.95 
11.70 
12.02 
12.01 
12.80 
13.58 
14.36 
15.12 
15.87 
16.62 
17.37 
18.12 
18.87 
22.62 


$  8.70 
9.45 
10.20 
10.95 
11.70 
12.02 
11.90 
12.68 
13.46 
14.24 
15.00 
15.75 
16.50 
17.25 
18.00 
18.75 
22.50 


$  8.55 
9.28 
9.99 
10.71 
11.43 
11.73 
11.61 
12.39 
13.17 
13.95 
14.71 
15.46 
16.21 
16.96 
17.71 
18.46 
22.21 


*  Assuming  that  wife  has  disposed  of  $30  of  her  income  in  the  form  of  a  gift. 


TABLE  II-FEMALE  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT,  1939-1946 
(Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  Branch,  and  Census  of  Industry  Branch,  D.B.S.) 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
in  Manu- 
facturing 

Employment  at  Oct.  1  (in  000's) 

Year 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Females 
Employed 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Females 
Employed 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

1939 

$12.78 
13.52 
15.05 
17.41 
19.33 
20.89 

153 

24 

569 

27 

1940 

1941 

192 

19 

673 

26 

1942  .. 

1943 

351 
344 
266 
247 

28 
28 
26 
24 

950 
966 
89S 

33 

1944 

34 

1945 

33 

1946 

901                    32 

1947] 
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to  the  combined  income.  However  if  the  wife 
disposes  of  $30  of  her  income  in  the  form 
of  a  charitable  donation,  her  earnings  will  be 
within  the  exemption  category  and  the  weekly 
increase  in  taxes  at  the  $15  wife-earning  level 
will  be  less  sudden.  At  no  other  level  does 
an  increase  in  the  wife's  earnings  fail  to  bring 
a  substantial  increase  to  the  combined  net 
income    of   the    couple. 

The  actual  amount  by  which  a  wife's  earn- 
ings increase  the  combined  net  income  of 
the  couple  is  shown  in  Table  1.  and  in  Chart  1. 

Taking  what  is  probably  the  most  typical 
case,  that  is,  where  the  husband  is  earning 
$1,8G0  a  year  and  the  wife  about  $19  a  week, 
it  is  seen  that  $14.36  of  the  wife's  gross  income 
represents  an  addition  to  the  combined  net 
income  of  the  working  couple.  In  other  words, 
in  this  case,  75  per  cent  of  the  wife's  gross 
income  represents  an  addition  to  the  com- 
bined net  income. 

Summary    of    New    Tax    Position 

In  summary,  there  are  three  factors  which 
will  affect  the  income  tax  of  a  married 
employee  in  1947: 

1.  The  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
from  $660  to  $750  in  the  case  of  single  per- 
sons and  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  in  the  case 
of   married   persons. 

2.  The  general  reduction  in  the  rates  of  tax. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  husband's  exemption 
when  his  wife  has  an  income  of  her  own  in 
excess  of  $250  a  year. 

These  three  factors  have  a  different  effect 
on  the  income  tax  of  the  husband  and  wife 
when  taken  separately.  Wife — In  every  case 
where   the   wife   has  been   taxable   previously, 


she  will  either  pay  no  tax  at  all  or  a  lower  tax 
in  1947  than  in  1946  on  the  same  income. 
This  is  because  her  taxable  classification  will 
remain  unchanged  (single  for  tax  purposes) 
because  she  will  benefit  by  the  increase  in 
exemption  from  $660  to  $750,  and  because  she 
will  also  benefit  by  the  general  reduction  in 
rates  of  tax.  Husband — In  the  case  of  a 
husband,  the  exemption  in  1946  was  $1,200 
regardless  of  his  wife's  earned  income.  In 
1947,  if  his  wife's  income  is  less  than  $750, 
his  exemption  will  be  $1,500  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  her  income  in  excess  of  $250.  If 
the  wife's  income  is  more  than  $750,  his  exemp- 
tion will  be  $750.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increase  in  the  husband's  tax  resulting  from 
any  such  reduction  in  his  exemption  is  moder- 
ated by  the  lower  rates  of  tax  in  effect  in 
1947.  Husband  and  Wife  Combined — If 
the  income  of  the  wife  is  not  in  excess 
of  $250,  neither  husband  nor  wife  will  be 
taxed  in  respect  of  the  wife's  income.  The 
total  tax  paid  by  the  family  will  be  the  tax 
at  the  new  and  lower  rates  applicable  to  a 
married  man  with  an  exemption  of  $1,500.  In 
other  cases,  the  combined  tax  payable  by  the 
family  will  generally  be  higher  than  their 
total  combined  tax  in  1946,  but  any  increase 
will  be  relatively  small  because  of  the  higher 
personal  exemptions  and  the  lowered  tax 
rates. 

Effects    of    War    on    Employed    Women 

The  importance  of  accurate  understanding 
concerning  the  new  tax  regulations  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  at  present  28  per  cent  of 
all  employed  women  are  married.  Such 
workers  number  about  310.000. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  women, 
both  single  and  married,  were  drawn  into 
the  labour  force  during  the  war  years.  Well- 
known  is  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  war 
placed  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the  nation's 
manpower  resources.  It  was  to  meet  the  con- 
sequent shortages  of  manpower  that  more  and 
more  women  were  absorbed  into  industry. 

In  1944,  for  instance,  there  were  1,223,000 
persons  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Of  these,  351,000  were  women  workers. 
In  1940,  the  number  of  women  workers  in 
manufacturing  was  only  166,000.  In  addition, 
the  proportion  of  women  workers  in  manu- 
facturing was  at  its  peak  in  1944.  In  1939, 
out  of  every  1,000  workers  220  were  women. 
In  1944,  this  proportion  had  jumped  to  287. 

Earnings  of  women  also  rose  during  the 
war  period.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  female  workers  rose  from  $12.78  in  1939 
to  $20.89  in  1944.  During  1945,  the  latter 
level  of  earnings  was  maintained,  if  not 
increased.  The  re-distribution  of  the  female 
labour  force  which  occurred  after  the  collapse 
of  highly-paid  war  industry,  has  probably 
meant,  however,  that  average  female  weekly 
earnings  were  slightly  less  in  1946. 

The  above  statements,  which  apply  to  all 
women,  would  also  apply  to  married  women  in 
the  labour  force.  Many  were  drawn  into 
industrial  jobs  during  the  war.  Their  earn- 
ings increased  considerably.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war,  many  have  gone  back  to  their  homes, 


but  a  greater  proportion  than  in  1939  are  still 
working.  Their  current  earnings,  although 
slightly  lower  than  those  in  1944  and  1945, 
are  still  well  above  the  1939  level. 

Current  Labour  Market  Conditions  for  Women 

The  current  job  situation  for  women  is  also 
significant.  An  analysis,  on  a  weekly  wage 
basis,  of  the  unfilled  vacancies  for  women  that 
were  registered  at  the  Montreal  and  Toronto 
offices  of  the  National  Employment  Service 
at  November  1,  1946,  provides  some 
information. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Chart  2,  approximately  54 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  available  at  the  two 
major  Employment  Service  offices  at  Novem- 
ber 1,  1946,  were  in  the  $16  to  $20  a  week 
wage  group,  while  27  per  cent  were  in  the  $15 
or  less  category.  In  Montreal,  where  the 
shortage  of  women  is  great,  41  per  cent  of 
the  female  unfilled  vacancies  were  in  the  $15 
or  less  group  and  35  per  cent  were  in  the  $16 
to  $20  group.  In  Toronto,  where  the  female 
labour  shortage  is  most  acute,  75  per  cent 
of  all  female  unfilled  vacancies  were  in  the 
$16.  to  $20  a  week  bracket. 

In  connection  with  the  above  data,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
jobs  are  currently  registered  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  low-paying  jobs 
than  of  the  higher-paying  positions  are  thus 
reported.  In  addition,  a  study  of  the  wages  of 
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jobs  listed  at  any  one  point  in  time  would 
likely  give  a  general  picture  of  lower-paying 
jobs  than  would  be  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  jobs  listed  during  any  period  of  time. 
It  is  probable  that  the  higher-paying  jobs 
are  more  quickly  filled  than  those  with  rela- 
tively low  wages.  Both  these  factors  would 
tend  to  give  the  above  wage  picture  a  down- 
ward bias.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  that  is 
presented  is  a  significant  one  as  it  shows  the 
wages  associated  with  the  jobs  from  which 
any  one  applicant  would  be  choosing  at  that 
time. 

The  trend  of  female  unplaced  applicants 
and  unfilled  vacancies  registered  at  offices  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  is  also 
significant.  This  picture  is  presented  in  Chart 
3.  As  can  be  seen,  since  May  1946,  vacancies 
have  greatly  exceeded  applicants.  The  shortage 
has   been    especialry   acute    in   the    expanding 


consumer  goods  industries  such  as  clothing, 
textiles,  leather  goods,  and  electrical  apparatus 
manufacturing.  This  Fall,  the  slackening  of 
seasonal  industry  has  eased  the  situation  some- 
what but  a  gap  still  existed  until  in  1947  when 
seasonal  unemployment  set  in;  localized  short- 
ages are  still  prevalent  in  various  parts  of 
the   country. 

In  summary,  then,  the  current  labour  market 
situation  for  women  is  one  of  general  short- 
age. In  addition,  the  wages  of  unfilled  jobs 
are  running  considerably  above  the  1939  level 
and  probably  not  much  below  that  of  1944 
and  1945.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  an 
attempt  to  "drive  married  women  out  of 
the  labour  market"  would  almost  surely 
create  more  difficulties  than  it  would  solve. 
The  new  tax  regulation  for  working  couples 
does  not,  of  course,  intend  to  do  this. 


Joint  National  Conference  of  Construction  Industry 


4  i  "D  OTTLE-NECKS"  in  building  construc- 
*-*  tion  and  their  elimination  was  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  National  Joint  Conference 
Board  of  the  Construction  Industry,  which 
convened  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Ottawa,  on  February  19,  1947. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
leading  Canadian  building  contractors  and  the 
heads  of  labour  unions  within  the  building 
trades.  The  discussions  were  frank,  and  indi- 
cated a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  employers 
and  employees  to  co-operate  in  solving  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  industry.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hills,  Chairman  of  the  National  Joint  Con- 
ference Board  presided. 

Address  by  Minister  of  Labour 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  a  brief  address  to  the  members 
stressed  the  importance  of  increasing  the  vol- 
ume of  production  as  a  factor  in  reducing  unit 
costs.  Referring  directly  to  the  Board  and  its 
functions,  Mr.  Mitchell  said:  "I  think  you 
have  an  instrument  in  this  Board  that  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  great  help,"  not  only  to 
the  building  industry,  but  to  Canada  as  a 
whole.  He  hoped  it  would  be  continued,  point- 
ing out  that  "it  took  some  time  to  establish  it, 
If  you  let  it  go  by  the  wayside,  I  think  that,  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  you  would  find  it 
necessary  to  re-create  it."  It  was  his  opinion 
that  it  should  remain  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible, but  he  was  not  too  sanguine  that  the 
government  would  be  in  a  position  to  grant  it 
financial  assistance.  However,  the  latter  aspect 
would  be  given  due  consideration,  he  said. 

The  Minister  concluded  by  saying  that  "this 
organization  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
construction  industry  exists  because  of  the 
respect  each  had  for  the  other.  That  was 
responsible  for  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  .  .  .  It  was  far  better  to  have  an 
organization  of  this  description  than  to  have 
direct    government    regulation". 

Report    on    New    Developments 

Several  research  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  Construction  Association  during  1946 
were  considered  by  the  Conference.  Among 
these  was  that  of  "New  Developments."  Under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stirling  of 
Montreal  a  committee  of  the  Association  had 
conducted  a  study  of  deferable  public  construc- 
tion and  presented  recommendations  on  the 
following  items: 


(1)  That  a  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Do- 
minion and  to  the  provincial  governments  de- 
precating the  delays  in  reporting  progress  with 
respect  to  planning  and  urging  that  the  pro- 
posals to  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  planning  and  timing 
of  public  works,  be  implemented  at  once,  in 
order  to  cope  with  possible  unemployment. 

(2)  (a)  That  representations  be  forwarded 
by  this  (Construction)  Association  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and  Supply,  as  well  as  to  the  Reconstruction 
Ministries  of  the  several  provinces,  urging  up- 
ward revision  of  salaries  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  technical  personnel;  fur- 
ther, that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  engage 
temporary  personnel  from  among  University 
students,  veterans'  training  and  technical 
schools  to  speed  up  final  plans  for  public 
projects,  and 

(b)  that  the  provinces  be  urged  strongly  to 
make  sure  that  their  plans  and  designs  and 
those  of  their  municipalities,  conform  with 
Dominion  requirements,  so  as  to  qualify  for 
possible  later  registration  as  a  "national  re- 
serve" and  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 

(3)  That  a  delegation  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Construction  Associa- 
tion, or  by  a  Regional  Vice-President  with  his 
policy  committee,  interview  the  provincial 
premiers,  so  that  the  responsible  Ministers 
may  take  direct  action  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, irrespective  of  any  appeals  that  may 
be  made  through  Ottawa. 

(4)  That  copies  of  the  report  on  "New 
Developments"  be  sent  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada, 
and  to  the  other  professional  engineering 
associations  across  Canada,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  take  concurrent  action  by  send- 
ing supporting  resolutions  to  the  Dominion 
and  to  the  several  provincial  governments. 

Following  discussion  of  the  report,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously  that  the  National  Joint 
Conference  Board  endorse  the  four  recommen- 
dations and  that,  as  a  first  step  in  their  imple- 
mentation, they  be  submitted  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,  by  the  National  Joint  Conference 
Board. 

Inventory    of    Building    Materials 

A  second  fact-finding  study  was  conducted 
by  the  Construction  Association  during  1946.  to 
ascertain  the  underlying  causes  of  the  growing 
shortages  of  building  materials.  This  study 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Right  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  who.  in  January,  1946,  named  a 
Committee  from  the  'membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  Mr.  R.  Drummond  of  Toronto  as 
Chairman.  Mr.  Drummond  reviewed  the  acti- 
vities in  which  he  and  his  associates  on  the 
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Committee  had  spent  several  months  in  gath- 
ering data  from  all  parts  of  Canada. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  were  presented  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Supply  from  time  to  time  during  1946. 
These  concerned  many  materials  in  short 
supply,  but  lumber  and  steel  had  not  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee,  as  these  ma- 
terials were  already  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  government  controllers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Uren,  Co-ordinator  of  Building 
Materials,  Department  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,  supplemented  Mr.  Drummond's  report 
and  enumerated  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  that  had  been  given 
official  sanction.  Among  these  were  the 
following: 

(1)  Salvaging  of  building  materials  from  sur- 
plus Armed  Services  buildings,  for  use 
in   the    construction   of   homes. 

(2)  Restricting  non-essential  construction 
such  as  theatres,  dance-halls,  etc. 

(3)  Allowing  certain  price  increases  to  encour- 
age the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
and  fittings  and  to  permit  the  conversion 
of  certain  Crown  war  plants  to  allow 
for  expanded  production. 

(4)  Facilitating  a  large  increase  in  the 
importation  of  window  glass  to  supple- 
ment that  made  in  Canada. 

(5)  Completing  arrangements  for  major 
increases  in  the  production  of  cast  iron 
enamelled    sanitary    ware. 

(6)  Granting,  through  the  Prices  Board,  a 
measure  of  price  relief  on  an  industry- 
wide basis,  for  specific  low-priced  items 
essential  for  construction  work,  but  in 
short   supply. 

(7)  Promoting  through  the  National  Joint 
Conference  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Labour  efforts  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  labour,  more  especially  in  those 
industries  having  necessary  facilities  for 
the  training  of  workers. 

(8)  Assisting  by  means  of  priorities  in  pro- 
ducers' equipment,  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  through  close  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  Labour,  increasing  the 
supply  of  workers  for  the  industry. 

(9)  Encouraging  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical materials  by  procuring  additional 
basic  materials   in   short  supply. 

(10)  Moving  into  production  areas  more  coal, 
pig  iron,  and  other  basic  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  builders'  hard- 
ware, while  at  the  same  time  rigidly 
screening  exports  to  protect  the  domestic 
supply. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  lumber, 
Mr.  Uren  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of 
labour  and  other  difficulties  the  production  of 
lumber  this  year  would  reach  an  all-time  high 
in  Canada  of  5,000,000,000  feet.  While  admit- 
ting that  there  were  other  bottle-necks  remain- 
ing in  the  way  of  building  construction  "we 
must  and  will  remedy  them",  Mr.  Uren 
declared.  He  urged  the  National  Joint  Con- 
ference Board  to  continue  to  act  in  an  advis- 


ory capacity  to  give  "down-to-earth  analyses" 
of  building  needs". 

Construction   Costs 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Joint  Confer- 
ence Board  in  November,  1946,  the  members 
representing  labour  had  requested  the  Can- 
adian Construction  Association  to  prepare  a 
written  report  on  construction  costs.  Messrs.. 
R.  G.  Johnson  and  S.  D.  Chutter,  officials  and 
members  of  the  Association  compiled  an 
exhaustive  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
meeting. 

The  report  evidenced  apprehension  of  a 
trend  towards  a  buyers'  strike  on  account  of 
the  increased  costs  of  construction. 

Reasons  for  this  condition  were  enumerated 
and  included,  wage  increases,  delays  due  to 
shortages,  lower  production  rate  (average 
worker  older  and  less  skilled  than  before  the 
war),  also  a  greater  proportion  of  overtime 
work.  Increases  in  wholesale  prices  were 
stressed,  and  the  necessity  of  importing  goods 
bearing  high  duties,  with  substitutions  of 
more  expensive  alternatives. 

Another  feature  of  present  day  building 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  is  the  con- 
stant demand  for  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture— the  inclusion,  as  a  matter  of  course,, 
of  facilities  formerly  regarded  as  luxuries. 
Black  market  operations  were  also  stressed  as 
contributing  to  higher  costs. 

The  report  called  forth  a  long  and  frank 
discussion  in  which  both  employer  and  labour 
union  members  of  the  Board  took  part.  In 
the  end,  it  was  given  informal  and  unani- 
mous approval  by  both  employer  and  employee 
members,  and  the  work  of  those  compiling 
the  report  was  commended. 

Apprenticeship 

The  problem  of  duration  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  building  trades  was  the  subject  of  a 
prolonged  discussion,  based  on  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Ingles,  Vice-President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  London,  Ontario,  reproduced  below. 

"1.  We  believe  that  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent regulations  as  they  exist  in  Ontario 
should  be  maintained  in  regard  to  dura- 
tion of  apprenticeship  in  the  various 
building  trades. 

"2.  We  believe  that  the  advisability  of  con- 
stituting a  degree  of  uniformity  in 
apprenticeship  regulations  throughout 
Canada  should  be  studied. 

"3.  We  believe  that  a  careful  check  on  the 
progress  of  apprentices  should  be  made 
annually  and  the  check  should  embody 
written  examination  and  a  report  by 
competent  practical  men,  both  organized 
workers  and  employers. 
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"4.  If  at  the  commencement  of  the  final  year 
of  apprenticeship,  an  apprentice  shows 
sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  carry 
on  the  work  as  a  competent  journeyman, 
in  accordance  with  procedure  outlined  in 
paragraph  three,  such  apprentices  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  advanced  to  a  journey- 
man with  the  benefits  and  privileges 
appurtaining  thereto  and  shall  be  certified 
as  such.  It  is  understood  that  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  sections  of  either 
organized  employers  or  employees, 
journeyman  certification  may  be  granted 
on  recommendation  of  one  or  more  of 
competent  journeymen  and  one  or  more 
competent  contractors.'"' 

Following  initial  discussion  of  the  above,  the 
recommendations  presented  to  the  Board  by 
the  Director  of  Vocational  Training,  subse- 
quent to  the  October  Conference  of  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Directors  and  Vocational 
Training  Officers,  were  approved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  John  M.  Bruce, 
Organizer,  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Frid  of  the  Frid 
Construction  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  was 
adopted : 

That  the  Formula  for  Duration  of  Appren- 
ticeship as  drawn  up  by  representatives  of 
the  Building  Trades  Unions  ...  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  determining  possible  reduction 
in  the  length  of  apprenticeship,  that  this 
Formula  be  passed  on  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Thomp- 
son, Director  of  Vocational  Training,  Depart- 


ment of  Labour,  and  that  a  committee  be  set 
up  to  examine  the  whole  country  with  the 
object  of  so  regulating  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  apprenticed  in  each  area  to  suit  the 
number  of  new  tradesmen  needed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bruce,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Frid,  it  was  decided  "that  this  Board  is 
in  favour  of  moving  toward  uniformity  of 
syllabi  of  courses  in  Apprenticeship  Training", 
that  these  syllabi  which  are  being  drawn  up  in 
the  several  provinces  should  be  examined  and 
approved  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Joint  Conference  Board,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  examining  committee  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  drafts  of  the  syllabi  were 
received. 

Continuance    of    the    Board 

Inasmuch  as  direct  financial  support  by  the 
Department  might  lapse  with  cessation  of  war- 
time authorities  the  problem  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Board  was  reviewed.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
it  was  felt  that  the  Board  should  be  con- 
tinued even  without  government  aid,  as  there 
were  many  and  ever-recurring  problems  that 
the  Board  could  assist  in  solving.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
had  suggested  that  the  Board  should  carry 
on  apart  from  direct  association  with  the 
government.  The  question  of  ways  and  means 
for  continuing  the  Board  will  be  considered 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  March  26. 


Review  of  Housing  Conditions  in  Canada 


SPEAKING  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  and  Supply  recently  stated 
that  when  final  tabulations  were  completed 
the  Government's  objective  of  60,000  com- 
pleted housing  units  for  1946,  would  probably 
prove  to  have  been  exceeded.  The  Minister 
reported  that  for  the  year  1947  the  target  had 
been  raised  to  80,000  completed  units. 

In  a  brief  review  of  Government  activity 
in  the  field  of  housing  in  1946,  Mr.  Howe 
stated  that  6,812  Wartime  Housing  units  had 
been  completed  and  4,066  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  close  of  the  period,  which 
brought  the  total  of  occupied  Wartime  Hous- 
ing units  to  over  25,000. 

By  the  end  of  1946,  6,141  Emergency  Shelter 
units  were  in  occupancy,  and  1,013  were  under 
construction. 

Life  insurance  companies,  through  their 
jointly  owned  Housing  Enterprises  of  Canada, 
Limited,  had  some  3,300  units  of  moderate 
rental    housing   under    construction   which,    it 


was  anticipated,  would  become  increasingly 
available  early  in  1947. 

Under  the  Integrated  Housing  Plan,  which 
"provides  for  home  ownership  at  a  con- 
trolled sale  price  with  a  veterans'  preference", 
work  was  started  on  2,001  units  of  which  566 
were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
addition  agreements  were  signed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  further  1,293  units. 

Loans  approved  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  amounted  to  860  million  in  1946  as  com- 
pared with  $24  million  in  1945. 

Another  important  activity  in  1946  was  the 
reclamation  program.  Mr.  Howe  stated  "Sur- 
plus Armed  Service  buildings  are  being  demol- 
ished and  materials  reclaimed  for  housing. 
These  materials  are  distributed  under  priority. 
Important  quantities  of  materials  have  been 
made  available  allowing  housing  projects  to 
proceed  in  spite  of  shortages  in  the  supply 
of  new  materials." 

Mr.  Howe  emphasized  the  fact  that  by  far 
(he  greatest  part  of  new  housing  in  Canada 
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was  being  produced  by  the  construction 
industry  without  "direct  or  indirect  participa- 
tion by  Government." 

Regarding  the  prospects  for  housing  in  1947 
Mr.  Howe  stated  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  year's  program  would  be  formed  from  a 
carryover  of  40,280  units  started  but  unfinished 
in  1946. 

A  greater  supply  of  materials  and  financing 
facilities  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a 
greatly  increased  housing  program  engendered 
confidence  that  residential  construction  in 
1947  would  "exceed  by  a  fairly  wide  margin, 
the  completions  in  1946,"  Mr.  Howe  declared. 

Some  of  the  measures  to  be  introduced  to 
facilitate  increased  construction  of  rental 
housing  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Howe  as  follows: 

Accelerated  depreciation,  at  twice  the  pres- 
ent rate  to  new  owners  of  rental  housing  to 
compensate  for  increased  construction  costs; 

Longer  amortization  periods  for  loans 
received  under  the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

Extension  of  material  priorities  in  the  con- 
struction  of  approved   rental   housing. 

"These  aids  and  stimulations  will  be 
applicable  to  the  types  of  rental  housing 
approved  by  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing Corporation.  We  think  it  would  be  most 
inappropriate  to  offer  these  advantages  to 
apartment  houses  with  units  renting  at,  say 
$150  a  month.  The  criterion  for  approved 
rental  housing  units  will  be : — 

(1)  rentals  under  $70  per  month,  based  on 
a  standard  4-room  unit, 

(2)  veterans'  preference  for  occupancy  of 
completed  units, 

(3)  an  average  of  at  least  2  bedrooms  per 
unit. 

The  priority  assistance  and  the  accelerated 
depreciation    will    be    available    not    only    to 


approved  rental  units  financed  under  the 
National  Housing  Act,  but  also  to  those 
financed  by  conventional  mortgage  loans,  and 
those  which  represent  a  full  capital  invest- 
ment by  the  owner." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  clearing  "raw" 
land  for  residential  building  purposes,  Mr. 
Howe  said  he  favoured  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  lending  institutions  to  assemble  land  for 
residential  purposes.  "We  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act,"  he 
said,  "to  allow  the  life  insurance  companies  to 
acquire  and  develop  'raw'  land.  Funds  so 
invested  by  companies  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Dominion  and  the  income  on  such  invest- 
ments will  be  limited  to  a  low  interest  rate." 

Mr.  Howe  declared  further  that  the  Domin- 
ion Government  was  favourable  to  helping 
slum  clearance,  through  the  reconversion  of 
inside  land,  provided  the  number  of  family 
units  now  residing  in  the  given  area  was  small. 

No  major  changes  in  federal  housing  policy 
were  being  planned,  Mr.  Howe  reported,  and 
refusal  to  allow  demolition  of  residential  units 
and  provision  of  emergency  shelter  will  be 
continued. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Howe  said:  Indications 
are  that  1947  will  be  the  largest  year  of  new 
housing  in  the  Dominion's  history.  More 
materials  are  available,  the  house  building 
industry  can  handle  increased  volume,  and 
such  aids  from  the  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  are  readily  available.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  a  housing  shortage,  and  it  cannot 
be  made  good  immediately.  War  production 
reached  a  peak  after  two  or  three  years,  so,  in 
the  same  way,  we  can  look  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing level  of  accomplishment  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  Canadian 
people." 


Industrial  Relations  in  the  Canadian  Coal  Industry 
Conditions  of  Miners  Reviewed  by  Royal  Commission 


/^N  January  31  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
^S  Commission  on  Coal,  appointed  in 
October,  1944,  to  inquire  into  the  problems 
of  the  coal  industry  in  Canada,  was  tabled  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Report  is  a  comprehensive,  663-page 
study  of  the  industry,  dealing  with  its  history, 
methods  of  production  and  distribution,  indus- 
trial relations,  problems  of  finance,  transporta- 
tion and  markets,  products  and  by-products, 
and  its  relationship  with  government.  The 
Report  concludes  with  two  sets  of  recom- 
mendations, the  first  signed  by  the  chairman, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  F.  Carroll, 
Halifax,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  C.  C. 


McLaurin,  Calgary,  and  the  second  signed  by 
the  third  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Angus  J.  Morrison,  Calgary,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  District  18,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

Of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  is  a  chapter  entitled  Indus- 
trial Relations,  which  deals  with  the  miners, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and 
work  and  the  human  side  of  a  number  of 
technical  problems,  as  well  as  with  the  rela- 
tions  of  the   miners  with  their  employers. 

The  following  article  contains  a  summary 
of  this  chapter1  and  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners. 


Industrial  Relations 


"About  25,000  men  earn  their  living  in 
Canada  getting  coal  out  of  the  ground  and 
started  on  its  way  to  market,"  the  Report 
states.  "About  half  of  them  are  in  Nova 
Scotia,  a  third  in  Alberta,  and  the  balance  in 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Saskatchewan.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
mine  workers  belong  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  there  are  a  few 
small  independent  unions  at  individual  mines. 

"These  men  work  for  some  350  operators, 
of  whom  in  1944,  196  were  in  Alberta,  89  in 
Saskatchewan,  26  in  British  Columbia,  19  in 
New  Brunswick  and  19  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
number  of  bargaining  units  on  the  employers' 
side  is  however  considerably  smaller  than 
these  figures  would  indicate,  as  in  the  major 
areas  the  operators  are  associated  for  various 
purposes  including  collective  bargaining. 

"Substantial  differences  stand  out  as 
between  coal  mining  in  eastern  and  in 
western  Canada.  The  nature  of  the  coal 
deposits,  the  organization  of  mining,  back- 
grounds of  the  miners  and  the  histories  of 
industrial  relations  are  all  different.  The 
people  of  the  mining  communities  in  the  two 
regions,  and  the  mine  operators,  have  different 
attitudes  to  similar  problems.  Even  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  one  standard- 
izing element  in  the  industr^v,  substantial 
differences  exist  between  East  and  West. 
District  26  (Maritime  Provinces)  and  District 
18  (Western  Canada)  both  subscribe  to  the 
general  constitution  of  the  UMWA.  They 
are  otherwise  completely  independent  of  one 
another,     and     their     policies     and     attitudes 


diverge  substantially.  For  instance,  District 
26  urged  nationalization  before  this  Commis- 
sion as  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  coal  miners  in  that  area;  District  18 
approved  maintenance  of  the  private  owner- 
ship of  coal  mining  operations,  and  stated 
its  general  satisfaction  with  existing  industrial 
relations. 

"Part  of  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  miners  is  a  difference  of  background,"  the 
Report  continues,  pointing  out  that  the 
Maritime  miners  are  mostly  descendants  of 
British  settlers  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
whereas  the  western  mining  population  "does 
not  have  the  long  community  traditions,  the 
similarity  of  background  or  the  same  degree 
of  attachment  to  locality  that  characterize  the 
Maritime  mining  areas." 

This  fact,  which  also  implies  that  Nova 
Scotia  miners  are  more  likely  than  western 
miners  to  have  family  ties,  helps  to  explain 
"why  the  Maritime  miner  appears  to  be  more 
reluctant  than  his  western  counterpart  to  leave 
his  own  immediate  district  in  search  of  other 
emplojTnent." 

Union  Organization 

The  Report  points  out  that  "the  long  and 
troubled  history  of  collective  organization  of 
mine  workers  in  Canada  affects  present  labour- 
management  relationships.  Members  of  the 
UMWA  face  current  issues  conscious  of  the 
struggles  and   dissensions  which  have   endan- 

1  The  December  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  (pp. 
1692-1707)  contains  an  article  entitled  Collective 
Agreements  in  the  Coal  Mining  Industry  in  Canada, 
September,    1946.     See  also    pp.    362-5    of    this   issue. 
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gered  their  union  in  the  past.  Management 
remembers  by  what  steps  the  union  grew. 
Contract  negotiations  and  daily  relations  alike 
are  influenced  by  the  past." 

The  first  coal  miners'  union  in  Canada  was 
formed  in  1879  at  Springhill,  Nova  Scotia, 
when  the  employees  of  the  Cumberland  Rail- 
way and  Coal  Company  organized  the  Pro- 
vincial Workmen's  Association  to  resist  a 
proposed  wage  cut. 

The  Report  outlines  the  history  of  subse- 
quent labour  organization  in  the  industry,  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  into  western  Canada  (District  18)  in 
1903  and  into  Nova  Scotia  (District  26)  in 
1908.  It  describes  wage  negotiations,  strikes, 
union  rivalries  and  internal  union  troubles. 

The  UMWA  has  been  dominant  in  the 
Maritimes  since  1919,  and  in  western  Canada 
since  1936.  Its  position  is  now  such  that  it 
"is  recognized  by  the  operators  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent  of  the  employees  of  all  but  a  very 
few  coal  mines  in  Canada." 

After  describing  the  organization  of  the  two 
Canadian  Districts  and  of  the  UMWA  gener- 
ally, the  Report  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
Canadian  Districts  and  the  Union  as  a  whole: 

"The  question  is  often  asked  whether  the 
Canadian  Districts  draw  from  the  Interna- 
tional organization  benefits  proportionate  to 
the  dues  they  pay.  The  International  Union 
may,  by  agreement,  finance  all  or  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  strike  which  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  District  and  local  treasuries, 
and  may  also  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
organizing  in  non-union  fields.  In  District  18 
the  experience  has  been  that  the  Interna- 
tional Union  has  paid  out  in  strike  benefits 
and  in  organizing  costs  more  than  it  has 
received  from  the  District  in  dues.  District 
26  has  had  no  approved  district-wide  strike 
since  1925,  and  has  drawn  no  money  from  the 
International  for  that  purpose  in  recent  years; 
the  earlier  situation  was  much  different 
and  substantial  strike  benefits  were  received. 
Financial  assistance  of  other  varieties  has, 
however,  been  given  District  26  by  the  Inter- 
national from  time  to  time. 

"In  Canada,  each  District  organization 
negotiates  the  wage  contracts  for  its  member 
locals  with  the  operators  or  operators'  asso- 
ciations as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  the  contracts  by 
the  union  members.  Both  are  independent  of 
the  International  in  negotiations  except  for 
requiring  its  prior  approval  for  a  strike  which 
will  require  financing  from  the  International 
funds. 

"The  International  Executive,  however,  does 
accept  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
:ihe    contract:    it   will   be    recalled    that    when 


District  26  struck  in  1923  in  breach  of  its 
contract,  and  withdrew  the  maintenance  men 
from  the  mines,  the  International  President 
removed  the  District  Executive  from  office  and 
installed  a  provisional  executive  to  maintain 
the  contract.  The  International  President  also 
attempted  to  end  the  slow-down  in  the  Cape 
Breton  mines  in  1941.  In  District  18,  the  fact 
that  the  District  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
International  Executive  means  in  effect  that 
the  International  considers  itself  responsible 
for  District  policies,  as  regards  maintenance  of 
contracts  and  all  other  matters... 

"The  Canadian  Districts  of  the  UMWA 
are  at  present  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  the  policies  of  which  are 
framed  by  its  Canadian  members  although  it 
has  an  affiliation  with  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  United  States  the  UMWA  recently 
renewed  its  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  after  having  left  it  some 
years  ago  and  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  the  CIO." 

Labour  Laws 

"Government  activity,  Dominion  and  pro- 
vincial, has  in  peacetime  affected  the  Cana- 
dian coal  miner  in  his  work  in  three  major 
respects:  it  has  provided  by  legislation  for  his 
maximum  hours  of  work,  his  safety  and  his 
compensation  in  case  of  accident;  it  has  pro- 
vided machinery  for  conciliation  of  his  disputes 
with  his  employer;  and  it  has  provided 
machinery  to  facilitate  collective  bargaining 
with  his  employer.  Working  conditions, 
safety  and  workmen's  compensation  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  provincial  governments, 
and  both  Federal  and  provincial  legislation 
has  from  time  to  time  provided  conciliation 
and  collective,  bargaining  facilities." 

Provincial  legislation  has  established  mini- 
mum ages  and  maximum  hours  of  work. 
"Provisions  for  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
now  fairly  uniform  in  substance.  These  safety- 
laws  establish  definite  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment in  jobs  involving  the  safety  of  others, 
and  regulate  such  matters  as  standards  of 
ventilation;  use  of  electric  power,  explosives 
and  safety  lamps;  standards  of  timbering; 
provision  of  rescue  and  first-aid  equipment; 
and  investigation  and  reporting  of  accidents." 
Workmen's  compensation  laws  provide  com- 
pensation for  accidents  and  certain  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Working  Conditions 

"Most  Canadian  coal  is  mined  underground, 
although  in  1945  about  16  per  cent  of  it  came 
from    stripping.      There    were    in    1945    about 
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19,000  underground  workers  among  the  25,000 
men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines. 
Approximately  5,000  men  were  working  in  the 
various  surface  operations  required  to  keep  the 
underground  mines  operating,  and  the  remain- 
ing 1.000  were  engaged  in  stripping  operations. 

"Only  about  8,000  men  were  actually  work- 
ing at  the  face.  These  face  workers,  some- 
times called  the  producers,  are  the  front  line 
troops  of  coal  production.  All  the  other  men 
around  the  mine  are  engaged  in  preparing  and 
maintaining  the  shafts  and  tunnels  by  which 
the  coal  is  approached  and  hauled  away,  in 
supplying  air  and  power  for  the  men  at  the 
face  and  those  behind  them,  in  preparing  and 
maintaining  the  transportation  system  for 
conveying  the  coal  to  the  surface,  and  in 
cleaning,  sizing  and  shipping  the  coal  at  the 
surface." 

The  Report  describes  two  systems  of  mining 
at  the  face,  "room-and-pillar"  and  "longwalF" 
mining.  "In  the  older  system  of  'room-and- 
pillar'  mining,  in  each  two  or  three  man  team 
the  members  are  highly  dependent  on  each 
other,  but  the  team  as  a  whole  is  highly  inde- 
pendent of  other  teams.  The  pace  at  which  the 
team  works  and  tne  way  it  does  its  wort 
largely  a  matter  for  its  members  to  decide  for 
themselves.  Within  the  general  wage  rate 
structure  they  themselves  determine  how  much 
they  earn,  for  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
tonnage  they  load  out.  Subject  to  super- 
vision, thejr  protect  or  risk  their  own  lives,  by 
the  degree  of  skill  and  care  with  which  they 
timber  their  workplace  and  do  their  work  at 
the  face,  where  the  greatest  number  of  mining 
accidents  occur.  These  men  develop  a  strong 
sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance." 

The  Report  points  out.  however,  that  in 
recent  years  "the  development  of  efficient  coal 
cutting  and  loading  machinery  has  made 
possible  a  substantial  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  miners.  A  high  degree  of  teamwork 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  mechanized 
mining,  and  particularly  mechanized  longwall 
mining.  If  one  or  two  men  on  a  thirty-man 
mechanized  longwall  team  are  absent,  the 
whole  team  may  be  unable  to  complete  its 
scheduled  work;  if  a  team  on  one  shift  does 
not  complete  its  work,  the  succeeding  shifts 
may  be  disrupted.  Mechanization,  which  if 
successful  makes  possible  higher  wages  for 
lighter  work,  requires  substitution  of  a  1. 
degree  of  discipline  for  the  old  pioneer 
individualism,  and  the  miners  -ometimes  find 
the    transition    difficult.  This    problem    of 

teamwork  in  longwall  mining  -  v<  n  where  the 
operation  is  not  fully  mechanized  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  low  productivity  in 
Cape  Breton,  where  the  work  of  a  shift  is 
often  disrupted  by  the  absence  of  a  few  key 
men  from   large   longwall   teams.     In   Alberta 


on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  any  one 
man  usually  affects  much  fewer  fellow  workers, 
because  of  the  room-and-pillar  S3'stem  there 
prevalent."  The  Report  points  out  that  in 
this  instance  "modern  technology  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  traditional  habits  of  the  miner, 
and  the  conflict  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  conduct  of  the  industry." 

Hazards  of  Coal  Mining 

The  Report  declares  that  the  rate  of  acci- 
dental death  among  coal  miners  "is  higher 
than  in  an}'  other  occupation  of  similar  size 
and  nature,  more  than  three  times  that  for  all 
Canadian  males  aged  20  to  64  years...  The 
mortality  rate  of  coal  miners  in  Canada  from 
causes  other  than  accident  is  also  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  general  male  population, 
although  lower  than  that  of  metal  miners. 
Coal  miners  appear  to  be  more  subject  to 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  than  the  general 
population,  but  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is 
relatively  low." 

An  average  of  68  men  have  been  killed  by 
accident  in  Canadian  coal  mines  in  each  of 
the  last  twenty-four  years.  The  ratio  of 
fatalities  per  million  man  hours  worked,  how- 
ever, has  been  declining,  being  1-64  for  the 
ten-year  period  ending  in  1931  and  1-17  for 
the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1945. 

"The  Canadian  fatality  rate  per  million  man 
hours  has  in  most  years  been  lower  than  the 
United  States  rate  but  higher  than  the  United 
Kingdom  rate.  In  U.S.  bituminous  mines  the 
rate  has  ranged  in  the  last  twenty-four  years 
between  2-23  in  1924  and  1-23  in  1945,  with 
a  fairly  steady  downward  trend.  In  the  six 
years  1938-1943.  the  U.K.  rate  ranged  between 
0-58  and  0-45." 

Pay  Basis 

"The  men  at  the  face,  whether  on  longwall 
or  room-and-pillar  mining,  are  customarily 
paid  in  Canada  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  or 
measure  of  the  coal  they  win  from  the  face 
and  load  onto  conveyers  or  cars.  This  pay 
basis  is  known  as  the  contract  system:  the 
miners  contract  with  the  operators  to  dig  coal 
for  so  much  per  ton  or  per  yard  of  coal  mined. 
The  other  men,  engaged  in  maintenance, 
development  and  haulage  work/ are  customarily 
paid  a  fixed  sum  per  shift  or  day:  Tins  is 
known  a<  the  datal  basis.  In  United  State-: 
mine-,  producers  on  mechanized  mining  teams 
are  paid  on  the  datal  basis,  as  are  the  rela- 
tively few  mechanized  loading  teams  in  opera- 
tion in  Western  Canada. 

"The  contract  basis  becomes  extremely  com- 
plicated, by  reason  of  special  allowance-  in 
addition  to  the  basic  rate  per  ton  or  yard. 
For  taking;  out  rock,  for  working  in  pi. 
made  difficult  or  unusually  uncomfortable  by 
water   or  by  a   steep  pitch   in  the   coal   Eeam, 
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for  timbering,  for  pushing  mine  cars  a  distance 
greater  than  normal,  and  for  many  other 
things,  the  miner  may  be  paid  a  bonus  either 
per  ton  or  per  shift.  .  .  .  These  allowances 
and  special  payments  complicate  tremendously 
the  calculations  and  recording  of  the  miners' 
earnings,  and  provide  fertile  ground  for 
disputes. 

"The  contract  rates  are  customarily  designed 
to  enable  a  miner  who  does  a  good  day's  work 
to  earn  more  for  that  day  than  all  but  a  few 
highly  trained  specialists  among  the  men  paid 
on  the  datal  basis.  How  much  more  the  con- 
tract miner  earns  depends  primarily  on  the 
amount  of  effort  he  puts  into  the  job,  but  also 
of  course  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  his 
work  place  and  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
mine  cars  and  supplies  made  available  to  him. 
It  is  in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  the 
inequalities  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
various  work  places,  and  for  non-productive 
work  which  the  miner  is  required  to  do,  that 
the  above-mentioned  special  allowances  have 
grown  up. 

"Jobs  paid  at  contract  rates  are  normally 
sought  after  because  of  the  better  earnings. 
They  are  the  jobs  which  demand  the  most 
skill.  A  'typical'  history  of  a  fully  qualified 
miner  working  at  the  face  might  be  that  he 
started  as  a  boy  in  a  surface  job  (September, 
1946,  rate  in  Cape  Breton,  $4.74  per  day,  in 
western  bituminous  mines,  $5.07),  worked 
around  at  various  surface  jobs  for  a  few 
years  (September,  1946,  rates  in  Cape  Breton, 
S5.84-S7.86  per  day,  in  western  bituminous 
mines,  $6.67-S8.11),  then  did  underground  datal 
work  for  a  few  years  (September,  1946,  rates 
in  Cape  Breton.  S5.84-S6.96,  in  western  bitum- 
inous mines,  S6.67-S9.77) .  While  working 
underground  he  would  have  taken  his  miners' 
examinations,  which  are  conducted  by  pro- 
vincial authorities.  As  a  first  class  miner,  he 
could  be  given  charge  of  a  working  face  when 
a  vacancy  arose.  Having  received  his  miner's 
certificate,  our  'typical'  miner  is  eligible  for 
contract  work  at  the  face.  The  opportunity 
for  such  work  may  come  soon  or  very  slowly, 
depending  on  conditions  in  the  industry. 
Average  earnings  of  contract  miners  for  a 
day's  work,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Labour,  were,  in  1944,  slightly  over  $9  in  Cape 
Breton;  between  $10  and  $11  in  Alberta. 

"The  rates  quoted  above  are  wartime  rates, 
representing  all-time  peaks  for  the  areas  to 
which  they  apply;  but  the  description  of  the 
miner's  career  must  be  qualified  as  regards  the 
war  period,  when  a  shortage  of  face  workers 
led  to  special  measures  to  speed  up  the 
progress  of  the  worker  to  the  face.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  for  instance,  a  man  may  now  receive 
a  certificate  of  competency  as  a  miner  after 
six  months'  intensive  training  as  an  apprentice." 


Seasonal  Variations  in  Employment 

The  Report  emphasizes  that  daily  earnings 
"are  not  a  good  index  of  the  income  of  coal 
miners,"  since  the  industry  has  always  been  a 
highly  seasonal  one  in  Canada. 

"The  men  seasonally  unemployed  must 
either  seek  employment  in  other  industry,  or 
live  on  whatever  savings  or  unemployment 
insurance  credits  they  have  been  able  to 
accumulate.  In  Alberta,  farm  work  has  been 
the  traditional  alternative  employment  for 
seasonally  unemployed  coal  miners,  and  the 
same  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  in  Saskat- 
chewan. This  alternative  is,  however,  difficult 
for  the  man  in  the  western  bituminous  and 
some  of  the  sub-bituminous  mines,  for  whom 
farm  employment  generally  means  migration 
to  a  different  area  whenever  he  is  laid  off  at 
the  mines.  In  the  Maritimes,  and  particu- 
lar^ in  Cape  Breton,  alternative  employment 
is  usually  scarce." 

Social  Environment 

"Housing  in  coal  mining  communities  has 
a  bad  reputation,  but,  except  as  to  Nova 
Scotia,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  reputa- 
tion." Referring  to  the  system  of  company 
houses  which  has  been  in  effect  in  both 
eastern  and  western  areas,  the  Report  com- 
ments: "Naturally  the  quality  of  company 
housing  varied  according  to  the  resources  of 
the  operator  and  also  according  to  his  policies. 
In  some  of  the  western  mining  camps  the 
bunkhouse  was  long  the  principal  form  of 
housing.  In  some  other  areas,  Cape  Breton 
for  one,  some  houses  which  were  roomy, 
solid,  and  modern  in  their  time  were  built. 
Whatever  the  standards,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  houses  were  owned  by  the  employer  has 
tended  to  cause  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and 
resentment  among  the  tenant-employees,  a 
sense  that  their  lives  were  dominated  in  every 
respect  by  'the  company'.  Many  operators, 
realizing  the  strength  of  this  sentiment,  are 
taking  steps  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
building  company  houses;  some  are  gradually 
selling  the  company  houses  to  their  employee.-; 
at  reasonable  prices. 

"However  ...  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  in  remote  communities,  or  at  mines  which 
are  not  assured  of  long  life,  or  in  areas  where 
employment  is  irregular,  adequate  housing  will 
be  provided  in  the  future  any  more  than  in 
the  past  by  the  miners  themselves." 

The  Report  notes  that  some  of  the  western 
mining  operators  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 
tion under  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  which  makes  provision 
for  direct  loans  to  mine  operators  to  assist 
them  to  provide  housing  for  employees. 
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The  Report  states  that  "the  abuses  which 
once  characterized  some  closed  towns  have 
largely  been  done  away  with  through  pro- 
vincial government  action  and  collective 
bargaining." 

Pensions  and  Welfare 

Company-financed  pension  plans  at  two 
eastern  collieries  are  noted  in  the  Report  as 
being  the  only  pension  schemes  for  coal  miners 
in  Canada. 

"Both  District  18  and  District  26  in  their 
submissions  to  this  Commission  advocated  an 
industry-wide  pension  plan  to  be  financed  by 
joint  contributions  from  men,  operators  and 
government.  A  plan  of  this  nature  would 
assist  in  the  recruitment  of  men  in  the  indus- 
try by  providing  the  sense  of  security  which 
is  lacking  in  the  minds  of  the  mine  workers 
to-day.  Moreover  it  might  improve  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  industry,  as  the  contri- 
butions of  the  operators  wrould  help  to  con- 
vince the  miners  of  the  operators'  interest  in 
their  welfare.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
-difficulties  in  creating  adequate  pensions  based 
on  earnings  when  these  fluctuate  as  widely  as 
they  do  in  the  coal  mining  industry  but  these 
■difficulties  would  not  appear  to  be  insuper- 
able. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  imme- 
diate study  should  be  made  of  the  practic- 
ability of  a  three-way  pension  plan  covering 
all  mine  workers  and  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  implement  such  a  scheme." 

The  Report  notes  that  a  welfare  fund, 
financed  by  payment  by  the  operators  of  three 
cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  is  commencing 
operation  in  District  18,  and  that  District  26 
has  announced  its  intention  to  negotiate  with 
the  operators  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
fund. 

Mine    Workers'   Living  Standards 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  maintaining 
and  improving  mine  workers'  living  standards, 
the  report  takes  the  view  that  average  annual 
earnings  provide  a  better  indication  of  the 
situation  than  do  wage  rates. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  industry,  the 
report  states,  the  significance  of  wartime  wage 
increases  is  their  effect  on  the  cost  structure. 
"Labour  cost  per  ton  as  shown  by  some  oper- 
ators more  than  doubled  between  1939  and 
1944.  The  proportion  of  labour  cost  to  total 
cost  also  increased  somewhat,  a  typical  ex- 
ample being  from  58  per  cent  in  the  years 
1936-39  to  64  per  cent  in  1944. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  labour 
cost  per  ton  is  not  affected  by  wage  levels 
alone,  but  also  by  productivity,  according  to 
the  general  formula 

average   daily  earnings 

=  labour  cost  per  ton 

tons  per  man  day 


For  example,  recent  wage  increases  in  Nova 
Scotia,  having  been  accompanied  by  decreases 
in  productivity,  have  been  followed  by  in- 
creases in  labour  costs  per  ton  proportionately 
greater  than  the  wage  increases." 

Coal  mining  wages  advanced  by  45  per  cent 
between  1939  and  1945,  as  compared  with  a 
rise  of  40  per  cent  in  industry  generally. 

Regularity  of  Employment 

"Steadiness  of  employment  is  of  central  im- 
portance to  the  miners'  living  standards.  It 
depends,  however,  upon  regularity  of  demand 
for  coal  and  upon  technical  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  scheduling,  which  are  matters 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  They  are 
also  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the  miners, 
except  to  the  degree  to  which  their  wage  de- 
mands, their  productivity  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  industrial  relations  of  the  industry 
affect  the  cost  structure  and  the  reliability  of 
the  industry  in  relation  to  competing  coal  and 
other  fuels. 

"A  full  working  year  for  a  mine  worker,  on 
the  basis  of  the  5-day  week  and  52-week  year 
requested  by  the  miners,  would  be  260  days, 
less  statutory  holidays;  absences  from  work 
for  good  reasons  would  probably  bring  the 
average  somewhat  below  250  days.  If  a  less 
hopeful  view  is  taken,  and  some  seasonal  in- 
activity is  considered  inevitable  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  demands  for  coal,  200  days 
of  work  per  year  might  be  taken  as  a  rough 
standard  of  what  the  average  miner  could 
reasonably  expect  in  peacetime.  During  the 
war  years  many  mines  have  been  working  more 
than    260    days... 

"  In  1931  only  18  per  cent  of  Canadian  coal 
mine  workers  worked  200  shifts  or  more;  in 
1936  there  were  only  42  per  cent  who  had  this 
much  work,  and  in  1939  only  44  per  cent.  This 
group  included  maintenance  men.  who  work 
full  time  whether  the  mine  is  hoisting  coal  or 
not.  During  the  war  years  the  percentage 
working  200  or  more  shifts  has  increased 
rapidly,  until  in  1944,  50  per  cent  of  the  men 
worked  between  200  and  300  shifts  and  a 
further  16  per  cent  worked  300  or  more. 

"In  1931  almost  a  third  of  the  men  worked 
less  than  100  shifts." 

Annual  Earnings 

"Since  1922.  the  first  year  for  which  such 
information  is  available,  the  average  for 
Canada  of  annual  earnings  of  coal  mine  work- 
ers from  coal  mining  first  exceeded  S1.400  in 
1941.  while  in  the  five  years  1931  to  1935  the 
average  ran  below  SI. 000  in  each  year,  being 
just  over  $800  in  1933.  In  14  of  the  24  years 
covered   the    average   was  S1.200   or   over  .  .  . 
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"  In  1931,  78  per  cent  of  the  coal  mine 
workers  in  Canada  were  earning  less  than 
$1,000;  in  the  Alberta  'domestic'  coal  fields 
the  proportion  was  86  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  men  earning  $1,500  and  over  numbered 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  Nova  Scotia  total  and 
of  the  Alberta  'domestic'  coal  fields  total,  and 
ranged  up  to  10  per  cent  in  the  western 
'steam'  coal  fields. 

"By  1944  the  picture  had  changed  radically. . . 
A  third  of  the  mine  workers  in  Canada  were 
earning  over  S2.000." 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  recent 
years  represent  an  all-time  peak  in  the  earn- 
ings of  coal  miners.  Up  until  1930  more  than 
half  of  the  mine  workers  in  Canada  were  earn- 
ing less  than  $1,000  per  year  from  coal  mining, 
and  until  1944  over  half  of  them  were  earning 
less  than  $1,500.  The  proportion  of  one-third 
earning  over  $2,000  in  1944  is  an  event  which 
has  not  previously  occurred.  High  wage  rates 
were  fundamental  to  it,  but  even  if  high  wage 
rates  are  maintained,  the  coal  mines  in  general 
must  work  nearly  full  time  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  level  of  annual  earnings.  The  real 
problem,  once  again,  is  regularity  of  work. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  pattern 
during  the  war  years  did  not  reflect  the  maxi- 
mum available  earnings  .  .  .  There  was  an 
increase  in  absenteeism  and  labour  turnover 
during  the  war,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Had 
the  men  worked  every  available  day,  as  they 
did  during  the  1930's,  a  larger  proportion  of 
them  would  have  appeared  in  the  higher  earn- 
ings brackets." 

Average  earnings  in  coal  mining  were  found 
by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been  lower  than 
average  earnings  in  other  comparable  in- 
dustries in  all  the  years  studied  before  1944. 
by  which  year  parity  had  been  achieved  in 
some  cases. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Report, 
give  data  on  index  numbers  of  wage  rates, 
annual  earnings,  and  the  cost  of  living. 


Productivity 

The  Report  contains  an  important  discus- 
sion of  productivity  in  the  coal  industry. 

"Productivity,  measured  by  the  average 
number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  per  day  per 
man  employed,  or  tons  per  man-day,  is  the 
common  yardstick  of  the  efficiency  of  coal 
mining  operations,  because  production  per 
man-day  at  any  given  wage  level  determines 
labour  cost  per  ton;  labour  cost  is  in  Cana- 
dian mines  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  total 
cost  per  ton;  and  cost  per  ton  in  relation  to 
price  levels  determines  whether  the  operation 
prospers  or  collapses.  For  the  same  reasons, 
it  is  a  principal  determinant  of  the  wage 
rates  and  regularity  of  employment  of  the 
mine  workers. 

"Productivity  is  affected  directly  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  coal  fields,  by 
the  equipment  employed,  bj'  the  efficiency  of 
management  and  of  engineering  methods." 

(In  this  connection  the  following  extract 
from  the  majority  recommendations  is  rele- 
vant. "The  principal  operators  in  Nova 
Scotia  propose  extended  mechanization  and 
predict  that  in  many  mines  it  will  raise 
productivity  above  the  pre-war  level.  The 
proposed  improvements  are  overdue.") 

"Productivity  is  also  directly  affected  by 
the  efficiency  and  attitude  of  the  miners;  it 
is  to  this  aspect  of  productivity  only  that 
this  section  is  devoted.  It  deals  with  the 
ways  in  which  the  mine  workers  affect  pro- 
ductivity, and  with  the  importance  of 
productivity  to  the  mine  workers.  Produc- 
tivity in  net  tons  per  man-day  in  Canadian 
coal  fields  for  selected  years  is  shown  below: 

1939      1945 

Nova  Scotia  2.34      1.58 

New  Brunswick  1.42      1.72 

Saskatchewan  5.85    12.07 

"Steam"  Coal  Fields 3 .  75      3.91 

"Domestic"  Coal  Fields...     3.46      3.93 
Vancouver  Island  1 .  84      1 .  89 


— 

Index  of 
Wage 
Rates 

in 
Coal 

Mining 

Index  of 
Average 
Annual 
Earnings 
in  Coal 
Mining 

Index  of 
Cost  of 
Living 

(General) 

1923 

116-7 
99-6 
95-5 
102-9 
116-4 
149-6* 

133-2 
132-0 
76-5 
106-6 
150-0 
192-9* 

120-7 

1929 

121-7 

1933 

94-4 

1939 

101-5 

1942 

117-0 

1945 

119-5 

1935-1939  Average  =  100. 
*Preliminary. 
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"In  the  United  States  bituminous  coal 
fields,  where  productivity  is  generally  higher 
than  in  Canadian  fields,  principally  because 
of  more  advantageous  physical  conditions  and 
a  higher  degree  of  mechanization,  overall 
productivity  from  underground  and  stripping 
operations  was  5.25  tons  per  man-day  in  1939 
and  5.67  in  19-14.  More  than  half  of  the 
United  States  coal  which  competes  in  the 
central  Canadian  market  comes  from  States 
averaging  5.08  to  6.77  tons  per  man-day  in 
1944.  Productivity  in  the  United  States 
anthracite  fields  was  2.79  tons  per  man-day 
in  both  1939  and  1944.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  productivity  is  lower  than  in 
Canada,  1.27  net  tons  per  man-day  in  1939 
and   1.13  in  the  second  quarter  of   1944. 

"The  principal  factors  affecting  productivity 
in  which  the  mine  workers  are  closely 
involved  are  the  composition  and  balance  of 
the  labour  force,  methods  of  training  and 
recruitment,  absenteeism,  and  the  state  of 
labour-management  relations." 

Composition  and  Balance  of  Labour  Force 

The  Report  makes  reference  to  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  older  men  in  the  mining 
labour  force:  ''Whereas  in  1931  the  propor- 
tion of  mine  workers  over  45  was  29  per  cent 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  28  per  cent  in  Alberta,  in 
1941  it  was  37  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
46  per  cent  in  Alberta.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
older  men  has  continued  since  1941,  and 
indeed  was  accelerated  during  the  war  years. 
Heavy  enlistments  drained  off  in  the  earlier 
war  years  the  most  physically  fit  miners. 
Physically  fit  young  men  did  not  come  into 
coal  mining  at  a  normal  pace,  partly  because 
of  enlistments  and  partly  because  of  other 
employment  opportunities.  Men  who  would 
normally  have  retired  stayed  on  during  the 
war  years.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that 
with  this  increase  in  average  age  and  with- 
drawal of  a  large  proportion  of  men  eligible 
for  military  service,  the  physical  capacity  of 
the  mine  labour  force  was  lower  than  before 
the  war." 

During  the  war  there  also  developed  a 
shortage  of  certificated  miners  and  a  conse- 
quent imbalance  in  the  labour  force.  "This 
shortage  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  coal  produced  at  the  working  faces,  even 
though  production  per  face  worker  was  rea- 
sonably well  maintained  in  most  mines.  The 
result  was  that  the  force  of  datal  workers 
necessary  to  operate  the  mines,  which  for 
technical  reasons  could  not  be  contracted 
proportionately  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  face 
worker  force,  did  not  have  made  available  to 
it   the   volume    of   coal   which   it   could   have 


handled.  In  consequence  there  was  a  decrease 
in  overall  productivity  in  areas  where  this 
imbalance  was  marked. 

"It  was  most  striking  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  productivity  declined  by  a  third 
between  1939  and  1945.  In  other  major  areas 
productivity  had  by  1945  been  restored  to  the 
1939  or  a  higher  level.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the 
proportion  of  face  workers  to  total  workers 
was  31  per  cent  in  1939,  fell  to  23  per  cent 
in  1943,  and  22  per  cent  in  1944.  The 
Dominion  Coal  Company's  overall  produc- 
tivity fell  from  2.7  tons  per  man-day  in  1939 
to  1.6  in  1945,  or  41  per  cent,  while  the  pro- 
ductivity of  face  workers  fell  from  7.6  to  5.7 
tons  per  man-day,  or  25  per  cent.  In  1945 
the  Company's  total  labour  force  was  95  per 
cent  of  the  1939  number,  while  the  face 
workers  were  only  75  per  cent  of  the  1939 
number.  By  October,  1946,  the  non-producer 
force  was  10  per  cent  larger  than  in  1939. 
while  the  face  worker  force  was  still  only  86 
per  cent  of  the  1939  force. 

"The  reasons  for  this  imbalance  and  its 
continuation  after  the  war  are  not  entirely 
clear. . ." 

Enlistments  were  heavy  among  face  workers, 
who  are  harder  to  replace  than  other  mine 
workers  owing  to  the  need  for  training.  Also, 
work  at  the  face  "is  sufficiently  arduous  to 
require  physically  fit  men.  i.e.,  the  same  group 
from  which  the  Armed  Forces  were  recruiting 
during  the  war.  A  further  explanation  given 
is  that  a  full  maintenance  staff  is  required  to 
operate  a  mine  whether  there  is  a  full  crew 
at  every  working  face  or  not,  and  that  while 
it  was  possible  to  recruit  enough  men  for  main- 
tenance, the  new  men  assigned  to  the  mines 
were  so  inefficient  that  more  than  the  normal 
complement  were  required  to  do  the  work." 

During  the  war  a  number  of  expedients 
were  tried  by  government  agencies  and  by 
operators  in  attempts  to  improve  the  balance. 
A  special  factor  which  applied  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  the  reluctance  of  datal  workers  to  move 
to  the  face.  "The  primary  reason  .  .  .  appears 
to  have  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  money 
incentive."  which  in  turn  resulted,  among 
other  things,  from  the  narrowing  of  the  differ- 
ential between  the  pay  of  datal  workers  and 
that  of  mine  workers,  and  from  the  attitude 
of  the  men  towards  income  tax.  "This  had 
a  more  important  bearing  on  absenteeism,  but 
some  men  considered  the  net  increase  in  their 
earnings  after  taxation,  which  would  result 
from  their  transfer  to  face  work,  not  worth 
the  extra  effort,  responsibility,  and  danger 
involved.  This  factor  was  operative  in  all 
coal  mining  areas,  but  may  have  been  partic- 
ularly marked  in  Nova  Scotia  because  of  the 
decreased  differential  between  datal  and  con- 
tract pay." 
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Training  and  Recruitment 

The  virtual  cessation  of  immigration  and 
the  reluctance  of  young  men  to  enter  coal 
mining  should,  the  Commission  feels,  be 
counterbalanced  bj^  making  mine  work  more 
attractive,  through  training  and  promotional 
opportunities  and  through  increased 
mechanization. 

Absenteeism 

Absenteeism  was  reported  to  have  increased 
substantially  during  the  war.  "At  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company,  which  commenced 
detailed  records  in  1943,  absenteeism  for  the 
whole  labour  force  increased  from  19  per  cent 
in  1943  to  28  per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1946. 

"There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
wartime  increase.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
was  that  the  earning  power  of  the  miners 
increased  beyond  their  money  demands. 
Before  the  war,  because  of  intermittent 
unemployment  and  relatively  low  wage  rates, 
the  miners  became  accustomed  to  a  low 
standard  of  expenditure.  During  the  war, 
increased  earnings  combined  with  scarcity  of 
consumer  goods  appear  to  have  produced,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  a  belief  that  enough 
money  could  be  earned  during  three  or  four 
days  to  supply  all  the  miners'  needs  for  a 
week.  The  miners  were  buying  leisure.  This 
attitude  was  easier  to  adopt  because  the  men 
knew  that  they  ran  little  risk  of  discharge 
for  absenteeism  during  the  acute  shortage  of 
mine  workers. 

"A  related  factor  was  the  increasingly  high 
rate  of  income  tax  during  the  war  years.  This 
is  a  point  which  is  difficult  to  establish,  but 
some  specific  examples  made  available  to  the 
Commission  support  the  statement  generally 
made  by  reliable  observers  that  the  individual 
miner  gauges  very  closely  the  proportion  of 
each  dollar  which  is  taken  in  tax,  and  stops 
work  at  the  point  where  he  feels  the  addi- 
tional income  retained  is  not  worth  the  addi- 
tional work  required  to  earn  it.  Considera- 
tions of  patriotism  in  many  cases  and  desire 
to  earn  additional  money  even  at  reduced  net 
rates  in  other  cases  have  of  course  modified 
this  attitude. 

"  In  Nova  Scotia  absenteeism  had  more 
serious  effects  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  longwall  mining,  in  which  the 
absence  of  a  few  key  men  may  disrupt  the 
work  of  a  whole  shift,  all  the  haulage  and  other 
supporting  staff  as  well  as  the  face  crews.  In 
the  room-and-pillar  mining  prevalent  else- 
where in  Canada,  a  number  of  rooms  may  be 
idle  through  absenteeism,  but  the  balance  of 
the  men  can  produce,  although  the  supporting 
crew  may  not  be  working  at  full  capacity." 
83098— 3J 


Employer-Employee  R  elations 

The  Chapter  on  Industrial  Relations  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  employer-employee 
relations  in  the  industry. 

These  relations,  the  Report  states,  "are  a 
matter  of  emotion  as  much  as  a  matter  of  fact: 
they  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place,  depending  upon  factors  of  human 
personality  as  much  as  upon  logic  and  factual 
circumstances.  In  one  sense  the  other  two 
main  problems,  living  standards  and  product- 
ivity, are  aspects  of  the  problem  of  achieving 
co-operation,  for  there  are  no  more  important 
determinants  of  the  nature  of  relations  be- 
tween men  and  management  than  the  trend  of 
earnings  of  the  men  and  the  trend  of  product- 
ivity of  the  industry.  Also  important  in  deter- 
mining the  state  of  relations  at  any  given  time 
are  the  history  of  past  relationships  and  what 
the  men  and  management  each  believe  to  be 
the  present  attitude  and  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  other  in  the  mutual  enterprise." 

The  Report  reviews  the  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  which  have  frequently  marked 
relations  in  the  past. 

"Cause  of  the  strikes,  as  recorded  by  the 
Department  of  Labour,  were  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions  and  related  questions  in 
499  of  the  total  of  761  strikes.  Strikes  over 
questions  of  union  recognition,  security  and 
related  matters  numbered  262,  and  time  loss 
involved  in  them  amounted  to  only  19  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  loss  in  the  industry. 
This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  general  principles 
of  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining 
have  been  accepted  in  most  coal  mining  fields 
in  Canada  for  many  years,  and  that  coal  min- 
ing labour  organization  has  been  relatively  free 
of  jurisdictional  disputes.  Strikes  in  this 
industry  have  been  mainly  of  two  kinds:  Dis- 
trict-wide strikes  arising  from  breakdown  of 
contract  negotiations,  and  local  stoppages  in 
breach  of  existing  agreements.  Since  the 
1920's  the  former  variety  of  strike  has  become 
less  frequent  and  the  latter  more  frequent. 
Strikes  during  the  early  1920's  were  usually 
undertaken  to  prevent  wage  reductions  and 
were  in  both  eastern  and  western  Canada  of  a 
District-wide  nature.  In  recent  years  most 
work  stoppages  have  been  caused  by  local 
grievances  arising  out  of  existing  agreements, 
rather  than  by  failure  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  employers  on  District-wide  questions  con- 
cerning the  wage  schedules  and  similar  funda- 
mental matters.  This  applies  particularly  to 
'Nova  Scotia. 

"  Many  of  these  small  local  stoppages  have 
been  the  result  of  the  impatience  of  the  men 
with  the  normal  procedures  for  settling  griev- 
ances.    In   both   District  26   and   District    18 
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4'he  contracts  between  the  miners'  union  and 
xhe  operators  set  forth  elaborate  machinery 
by  which  a  grievance  may  be  negotiated  at 
"succeeding  levels  of  authority  and  finally  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  Often  the  men  in  the 
locals  affected  by  the  grievance  in  question 
walk  off  the  job  for  a  few  days  without  waiting 
-for  the  grievance  machinery  to  operate.  Local 
•stoppages  sometimes  occur  for  reasons  which 
*io  the  b3rstander  seem  frivolous,  or  even  irrele- 
mant  to  collective  bargaining  within  the 
industry." 

In  regard  to  Dominion  and  Provincial  con- 
ciliation machinery  the  Report  observes: 
"There  is  much  to  suggest  that,  so  far  as  they 
rely  chiefly  on  mere  delay  and  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  such  measures  are  inade- 
quate deterrents,  particularly  where  the  finan- 
cial reserves  of  both  parties  are  considerable." 

Difficulties  also  exist  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory  arbitration  or  prohibitive  legislation 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  strikes.  The  Report 
cites  arguments  for  and  against  the  union  shop 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  union's  hand 
in  dealing  with  unauthorized  work  stoppages. 

In  concluding  the  chapter  the  Commissioners 
remark  that  "much  that  makes  up  the  pattern 
of  industrial  relations  is  intangible. 


"In  the  coal  industry  the  attitude  of  man- 
agement and  labour  to  each  other  varies  in 
one  area  from  another.  Responsible  leader- 
ship is  essential  with  both  management  and 
labour.  District  18  and  management  have 
shown  a  willingness  and  capacity  to  negotiate 
with  one  another  effectively.  In  that  District, 
though  the  operators  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  greater  union  responsibility  in  the  main- 
tenance of  contracts,  they  nevertheless  fully 
recognize  the  position  of  labour  in  relation  to 
the  industry.  In  the  course  of  our  sittings  the 
largest  Nova  Scotia  mining  company  displayed 
some  lack  of  understanding  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward labour,  submitting  a  brief  on  privileges 
enjoyed  by  its  employees,  and  listing  among 
them  such  things  as  collective  bargaining,  the 
check-off  and  the  right  of  re-employment  of 
employees  who  entered  the  Armed  Services, 
all  of  which  were  guaranteed  the  mine  workers 
by  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  work  stop- 
pages and  other  aspects  herein  reviewed  indi- 
cate that  this  Company  is  entitled  to  a  more 
responsible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  union. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
more  than  ever  before  is  dependent  upon  a 
maximum  of  co-operation  between  manage- 
ment and  labour,  and  progressive  leadership 
by  each  is  essential." 


Recommendations 


Throughout  the  Report  the  Commissioners 
make  occasional  recommendations  on  specific 
points.  A  separate  chapter  contains  a  sum- 
ming up  of  recommendations  on  general  over- 
fill coal  policy. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  sets  of 
recommendations  reject  nationalization  as  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  industry,  but 
'recommend  the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
iboard  with  research  and  advisory  functions. 

Both  advocate  transportation  subventions  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  industry  in  finding  mar- 
kets, and  both  favour  the  eventual  elimination 
of  production  subsidies.  Both  urge  the  exten- 
sion of  mechanization. 

Among  the  special  points  made  in  the 
majority  recommendations  are  that  self-suffi- 
ciency in  regard  to  coal  production  in  Canada 
while    physically    possible    would    be    too    ex- 


pensive to  be  practicable;  and  that  the  present 
tariff,  combined  with  transportation  subven- 
tions, should  provide  a  sufficient  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  industry. 

Commissioners  Carroll  and  Morrison  both 
recommend  the  maintenance  of  production 
subsidies  in  the  Cape  Breton  mines  for  an 
interim  period  following  the  abolition  of  price 
control. 

Among  the  minority  recommendations  are 
suggestions  for  local  adjustments  "to  assist  in 
marketing  coal  from  specific  areas  and  to 
minimize  such  factors  as  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  activity;"  a  reduction  of  customs  duties  on 
mining  machinery  and  supplies;  immediate 
action  by  provincial  governments  to  eliminate 
"closed  camps";  and  the  institution  of  retire- 
ment pension  plans  for  coal  mine  workers, 
financed  jointly  by  operators,  men  and 
government. 


National  Income  in  Canada 


GROSS  national  product  and  gross  national 
expenditure  in  1946  were  at  a  level  of 
$11,129  million  in  comparison  with  $11,478 
million  in  1945,  according  to  a  study  prepared 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
1946  estimates  are  preliminary  as  are  the  1945 
estimates  but  the  latter  have  been  revised 
since  their  first  publication.  The  moderate 
decline  in  the  money  totals  is  larger  in  real 


terms  as  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  4-8  per 
cent  in  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  and  3-4 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  laving  index  from  1945 
to  1946. 

Net  national  income  in  1946  was  $9,212 
million  as  compared  with  $9,587  million  in 
1945.  Civilian  salaries  and  wages  increased  by 
$247  million  while  military  pay  and  allowances 
decreased   by  $817  million.     The   main  com- 


TABLE  I-NET  NATIONAL  INCOME  AT  FACTOR  COST  AND  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AT 

MARKET  PRICES,  1938-1946 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Item 
No. 



1938 

1939 

1941 

1944 

Revised 

Prelim. 

1945 

Prelim_ 
1946, 

1 

2,449 

9 

692 

790 

2,540 
32 

782 
867 

3,529 

386 

1,518 

1,081 

4,969 
1,068 
1,785 
1,863 

4,865 
1,132 
1,916 
1,674 

5,112 

2 

315 

3 

1,776 

4 

Net  income  of  individual  enterprise,  agriculture  and  other — 
Net  National  Income  at  Factor  Cost  (1)  +  (2)  +  (3)  +  (4) . . 

2,009 

5 

3,940 

4,221 

6,514 

9,685 

9,587 

9,212 

6 

646 
504 

-15 

743 
528 

+  3 

1,062 
684 

+75 

1,125 
771 

+190 

1,006 
711 

+174 

1,237 

7 

756 

8 

Residual  error  of  estimate  for  reconciliation  with  Table  II, 

-76 

Gross  National  Product  at  Market  Prices  (5)  +  (6)  +  (7)  + 
(8) 

9 

5,075 

5,495 

8,335 

11,771 

11,478 

11,129 

TABLE  II-GROSS  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  AT  MARKET  PRICES,  1938-1946 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Item 
No. 



1938 

1939 

1941 

1944 

Revised 

Prelim. 

1945 

Prelim. 
1946 

1 

Government  expenditures — 
(a)  War— goods  and  services,  excluding  Mutual  Aid 

37 

75 

1,209 

3,336 
961 

764 

657 

-7 

-37 

6,268 

3,558 
-3,539 

-190 

1,816 

1,041 

850 

823 
-212 
-166 

6,824 

3,590 
-2,914 

-174 

735 

200 

(b)  Non-War 

682 

505 

88 

-55 

3,700 

1,363 
-1,261 

+16 

703 

490 

94 

215 

3,799 

1,452 
-1,331 

-2 

665 

842 
-39 
280 

4,956 

2,464 
-1,967 

-75 

1,000 

2 

Gross  investment  at  home — 

1,100 

-33 

—Other 

308 

3 
♦4 

Personal  expenditure  on  consumers  goods  and  services 

Add  current  receipts  from  abroad  for  goods  and  services,  ex- 
cluding Mutual  Aid,  etc 

7,383 
3,225 

5 

6 

Deduct  current  expenditures  abroad  for  goods  and  services. . . 

Residual  error  of  estimate  for  reconciliation  with  Table  I, 
Item  9 

-2,865 
+76- 

Gross  National  Expenditure  at  Market  Prices  (1)  +  (2)  + 

(3)  +  (4)  +  (5)  +  (6) 

7 

5,075 

5,495 

8,335 

11,771 

11,478 

11,129 

*  In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  Mutual  Aid  minor  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  figures  of  Current  Receipts  shown 
in  "The  Canadian  Balance  of  International  Payments,  1926-1945",  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Page  47. 
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TABLE  HI-PERSONAL  INCOME 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Item 

No. 



193S 

1939 

1941 

1944 

Revised 

Prelim. 

1945 

Prelim. 
1946 

1 

3,940 
346 

48 

265 

4,221 
347 

53 

344 

6,514 
327 

96 

1,033 

9,685 
501 

173 

1,289 

9,587 
849 

179 

1,443 

9  212 

2 

1,469 

3 

Less  Employer  and  employee  contributions  to  social  security 

198 

4 

Less:  Components  of  investment  income  not  paid  out  to  indi- 

1,311 

Personal  income  (1)  +  (2)  -  (3)  -  (4) 

5 

3,973 

4,171 

5,712 

8,724 

8,814 

9,172 

ponents  of  investment  income  were  maintained 
at  their  1945  levels.  The  decline  of  $140  mil- 
lion in  total  investment  income  is  accounted 
for  by  two  items,  a  decline  in  government 
trading  profits  and  an  increase  in  dividends 
paid  abroad.  Agriculture  and  other  individual 
enterprise   showed   proportionate   gains. 

While  the  national  income  declined  in  1946 
personal  income  increased  by  $358  million. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  transfer 
payments  by  government  to  individuals.  The 
large  increase  in  transfer  payments  includes 
the    increase    in    familv    allowances    and    the 


large  scale  payment  to  veterans  in  1946  of 
war  service  gratuities,  re-establishment  credits 
and  pensions. 

Components  of  gross  national  expenditure 
reflect  a  significant  diminution  of  government 
expenditures  offset  in  large  part  by  increases 
of  consumer  expenditure  and  investment  in 
plant,  equipment  and  inventory.  Receipts 
from  abroad  were  maintained  at  a  high  level 
because  of  the  continuing  foreign  demands 
for  commodity  exports  backed  up  by  Canadian 
government  loans. 


First  Meeting  of  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  permanent  Eco- 
nomic and  Employment  Commission  was 
held  at  Lake  Success  from  January  20  to 
February  5,  1947.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a 
"nuclear  commission"  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  now  Dean  of  Arts 
in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  organization  had  therefore 
been  initiated. 

The  Canadian  member  of  the  permanent 
commission,  Mr.  Stewart  Bates,  resigned  owing 
to  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Minister  of 
Fisheries.  He  was  replaced  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Deutsch,  Department  of  Finance,  who  was, 
however,  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his 
seat  during  this  meeting  and  was  represented 
by  Miss  D.  Burwash,  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  serving  as  an  alternate  without  vote. 

The  work  of  the  first  session  was  to  a  large 
extent  preliminary  and  organizational.  The 
chief  discussion  was  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment   of    general  '  principles    which    should 


guide  the  work  of  the  two  proposed  subcom- 
missions  on  economic  stability  and  full  em- 
ployment and  on  economic  development  and 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  the 
establishment  of  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  work  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  can  perform 
will  be  to  facilitate  co-operation  between  the 
various  international  agencies  whose  fields  of 
interest  overlap.  For  example,  the  subcom- 
mission  on  economic  stability  and  full  em- 
ployment may  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and  views 
regarding  international  action  in  the  field  of 
employment  which  in  seme  aspects  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  ILO,  and  in  others,  particularly 
where  general  commercial  policy  touches  the 
question  of  maintenance  of  full  employment, 
is  of  interest  to  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization. 


International  Labour  Organization 


First  Meeting  of  Petroleum  Committee,  Los  Angeles, 
February  3-12,  1947 


THE  last  of  the  seven  ILO  industrial  com- 
mittees to  hold  its  opening  session,  the 
Petroleum  Committee,  met  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  from  February  3  to  12,  1947. 
Collective  bargaining,  standards  of  safety, 
wages  and  hours,  and  vocational  training  were 
the  principal  topics  of  discussion. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  governments,  employers  and  workers  from 
the  following  eleven  countries:  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  Colombia,  Egypt 
France,  United  Kingdom,  Iran  (government 
delegates  only),  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru 
and  Venezuela. 

The  Canadian  delegation  was  as  follows: — ■ 

Government  Delegates. — Mr.  R.  H.  Hooper, 
Industrial  Relations  Officer,  Department  of 
Labour,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba;  Mr.  V.  E. 
Duclos,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 

Employers'  Delegates. — Mr.  F.  C.  Mechin, 
Director,  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ontario;  Mr.  R.  F.  Hinton,  Industrial 
Relations  and  Personnel  Manager,  Shell  Oil 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Workers'  Delegates. — Mr.  Birt  Showier, 
Vice  President,  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada,  Vancouver.  B.C.;  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Brien,  Regional  Director,  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Chairman  was  Mr.  Luis  G.  Alvarado, 
Peruvian  Minister  to  Canada  and  representa- 
tive of  Peru  in  the  Governing  Bodv  of  the 
ILO. 

The   Petroleum   Industry 

In  a  preliminary  report  prepared  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  International 
Labour  Office  states  that  the  petroleum 
industry  "is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  favour- 
able economic  position  and  its  future  holds 
prospects  of  new  and  considerable  develop- 
ment. Petroleum,  or  'rock-oil',  is  one  of  the 
most  important  raw  materials  in  the  world. 
From  it  are  obtained  high-octane  gasoline  to 
power  ships-of-the-air ;  oils  to  lubricate 
machinery,  heat  homes  and  offices;  explosives 
to  facilitate  excavations  and  speed  tunneling 
work;  innumerable  chemicals  and  other  prod- 
ucts;  a  host  of  plastic  and  synthetic  rubber 


products;  life-restoring  drugs  to  combat 
diseases  and  infections;  and  hundreds  of  other 
commodities  of  increasing  value  to  mankind, 
from  insecticides  to  asphalt.  And,  since  petrol- 
eum is  essential  to  modern  transportation,  it 
assumes  the  role  of  a  major  element  in  this 
post-war  world. 

"The  further  development  of  by-products 
from  petroleum  offers  great  potentialities. 
Future  petroleum  innovations  of  benefit  to 
humanity  may  exceed  anything  that  has  thus 
far  been  achieved  in  the  industry.  Petroleum 
is  a  gigantic  baby,  capable  of  immense 
development  .... 

"The  proved  crude  oil  reserves  of  the  world, 
as  conservatively  estimated  by  geologists,  are 
tremendous,  yet  in  most  countries  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exploitation  and  production  of 
petroleum  is  only  in  its  beginnings.  In  con- 
trast, certain  other  petroleum  countries, 
untouched  by  war  damage,  are  continuing  the 
rapid,  efficient  extraction  and  consumption  of 
their  natural  oil  resources,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  possess  more  than  adequate,  modern 
machinery  and  equipment  .... 

"There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
tremendous  increases  in  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  petroleum  industry  during  the  past 
25  years.  Continued  mechanization  and 
improvement  of  extraction  and  refining  prac- 
tices have  greatly  increased  the  output  per 
man-hour;  better  processes,  better  machines, 
better  handling  of  machines  and  materials, 
better  organization  of  jobs,  more  intensive 
specialization  and  clearer  definition  of  duties, 
improved  supervision  and  training  of  workers, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  industry's  produc- 
tive efficiency  .... 

"Unlike  many  other  major  industries,  the 
petroleum  industry  was  not  obliged  to  make 
any  basic  changes  during  the  war  in  its  pro- 
duction methods  or  in  the  types  of  products 
manufactured  ....  Petroleum  products 
manufactured  during  war  years  differed  little, 
if  any,  from  petroleum  products  required  dur- 
ing pre-  or  post-war  years.  The  demands  of 
war  have  led  to  many  new  channels  of  success- 
ful research  and  development  ....  Many 
of  these  developments  will  have  practical  uses 
in  peacetime,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  war  years 
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have  in  reality  been  'boom  years  for  the 
industry  scientifically,  chemically,  and  in  their 
influence  on  construction — as  well  as  in  regard 
to  production,  research,  mechanics,  improved 
equipment  and  human  knowledge  and  skill  .  .  . 

"Of  the  utmost  concern  is  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  war-ravaged  countries,  rich  in 
natural  petroleum  resources,  or  possessing 
highly-developed  refineries,  are  in  great  need 
of  mechanical  equipment,  as  they  are  likewise 
in  great  need  of  every  drop  of  oil  they  can 
secure  ....  Much  equipment  was  demolished 
by  the  enemy,  and  much  equipment  had  to  be 
destroyed  prior  to  enemy  occupation,  and 
numerous  installations  suffered  through  sabot- 
age during  the  period  of  occupation  and  from 
the  military  operations  which  led  to  libera- 
tion. Thus,  a  great  deal  of  highly  specialized 
equipment  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
technical  staffs  have  been  lost  to  these 
countries  .... 

"Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  drill- 
ings in  territories  which  suffered  enemy  inva- 
sion have  been  reduced  materially  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  shrinkage  in  production  may 
assume  major  proportions  soon." 

General  Debate 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  general 
debate  took  place,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  Canadian  Government  delegate,  Mr. 
Hooper,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
position  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Canada. 

"Canada,"  he  said,  "is  a  relatively  small 
producer  of  crude  petroleum,  but  we  have  a 
very  large  per  capita  consumption.  We  are. 
therefore,  compelled  to  import  87  per  cent  of 
our  crude  petroleum,  which  we  refine  ourselves 
in  some  thirty-six  refineries. 

"Our  petroleum  refining  industry,  while  not 
large  in  comparison  with  many  of  our  other 
industries,  is  well  up  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
matter  of  wage  rates,  overtime  rates,  hours  of 
work,  and  such  matters  as  vacations  with  pay, 
pensions  schemes,  vocational  training,  joint 
labour-management  production  committees, 
in  organized  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  and  for  the  maintaining  of 
good  industrial  relations  generally...  I  should 
add  that  during  the  past  25  years  there  has  not 
been  a  strike  in  the  petroleum  industry  in 
Canada." 

The  Committee  decided  to  set  up  three 
sub-committees  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  (1)  general  social  and  labour  conditions; 
(2)  machinery  for  labour-management  rela- 
tions; and   (3)   vocational  training. 

The  Canadian  Government  delegate,  Mr. 
Hooper,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Machinery  for  Management- 
Labour  Relations. 


The  resolutions  put  forward  by  these  sub- 
committees were  later  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  plenary  session,  and  are  described 
below. 

General  Social  and  Labour  Conditions 

Safety,  hours  of  work,  and  wage-fixing 
machinery  were  the  three  problems  considered 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  General  Social  and 
Labour   Conditions. 

Safety 

On  the  subject  of  safety  a  resolution  was 
adopted  with  little  discussion.  Pointing  out 
that  certain  operations  in  the  industry  "can 
be  hazardous  when  conducted  by  workers  not 
fully  experienced  in  safety  measures,"  it 
recommended  that 

employers  and  workers  should  be  encouraged 
to  collaborate  in  the  maintenance  of  edu- 
cational programs  to  secure  the  instruction 
of  workers  in  the  safe  handling  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  in  first-aid 
measures  for  injuries,  by  such  means  as 
lectures,  pamphlets,  illustrated  posters,  films 
and    demonstrations; 

and  that 

employers  and  workers  should  be  encouraged 
to  form  joint  safety  advisory  committees  or 
similar  bodies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recom- 
mending to  the  management  improvements  in 
safety  measures. 

The  resolution  also  asked  the  International 
Labour  Office 

1.  to  assemble,  review  and  classify  infor- 
mation concerning  the  most  effective  industrial 
safety  and  warning  signs  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  uniform  warning  signs  throughout 
the  world; 

2.  to  assemble,  review  and  classify  infor- 
mation concerning  safe  work  practices  and 
accident  prevention  measures  in  petroleum 
production,  storage  and  refining;    and 

3.  to  review  and  analyse  procedures  used 
for  reporting  accidents  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending the  standardization  of  such  pro- 
cedures for  consideration  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Committee. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  Sub-Committee  had  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  a  proposal  from  the  workers'  group 
that  the  Committee  go  on  record  as  favouring 
a  standard  working  week  of  40  hours  in  the 
petroleum    industry. 

Arguments  against  the  proposal  were  put 
forward  by  members  of  the  employers'  group 
and  by  a  number  of  government  members 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  impede  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  oil  was  badly  needed. 
Since  agreement  could  not  be  reached,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
question  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Petro- 
leum Committee.  In  the  meantime  the  Office- 
would   prepare  information  on  the  subject. 
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Wage-Fixing 

The  principle  was  accepted  that  a  minimum 
wage  rate  sufficient  to  "provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  worker  and  his 
family"  should  be  fixed  for  workers  (other 
than  apprentices)  in  the  industry  by  collec- 
tive agreements,  legislation  or  other  procedure 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  or  customs  of 
each  country. 

Management-Labour  Relations 

The  resolution  concerning  machinery  for 
management-labour  relations  represented  a 
successful  compromise  and  was  unanimously 
adopted.  At  the  sub-committee  stage,  how- 
ever, its  various  clauses  were  only  agreed  upon 
after  considerable  discussion,  particularly  re- 
garding freedom  of  association.  Some  of  the 
workers'  members,  including  the  Canadian, 
expressed  the  view  that  although  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  association  had  met  with  general 
acceptance,  there  was  room  for  discussion  as 
to  the  exercise  of  this  freedom1 — the  chief 
objection  being  to  the  encouragement  by 
employees  of  so-called  "company  unions." 

The  United  States  employers'  member 
pointed  out,  on  behalf  of  the  employers'  mem- 
bers, that  in  their  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  association  they  were  con- 
cerned only  with  the  question  of  freedom  as 
such,  and  not  with  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  any  type  of  union. 

Discussion  also  arose  over  the  question  of 
the  right  to  strike,  which  was  deferred  for 
future  consideration,  and  over  the  clauses  on 
collective   bargaining   machinery. 

In  its  final  form  the  resolution  was  as 
follows: — 

Whereas  harmonious  relations  between 
employers  and  workers  everywhere  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  nations; 

Whereas  it  is  the  objective  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  promulgate  the  principles 
which  promote  such  relations  between 
employers  and  workers  in  the  petroleum 
industry  for  the  common  good  of  all 
concerned; 

And  whereas  the  International  Labour 
Conference  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  free- 
dom of  expression  and  association  are  essen- 
tial to  sustained  progress; 

The  Committee  affirms  the  right  of  both 
■employers  and  workers  to  form  organizations 
of  their  own  choosing  without  authorization 
and  without  fear  of  discrimination,  coercion 
or  intimidation; 

Recommends  strongly  that  where  any 
country  now  possesses  legislation  designed  to 
curtail  rights  of  free  association,  such  legis- 
lation be  removed,  and  further  that  all 
■Governments  whether  through  legislation  or 
policy,    should    lend    themselves    to    the    pro- 
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motion  of  the  principles  contained  in  this 
resolution; 

Affirms  that  when  employees  are  organized, 
it  is  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties 
between  the  parties,  that  every  effort  be 
made,  through  collective  bargaining  machin- 
ery, to  ensure  and  maintain  harmonious 
relations; 

And  further  affirms  the  need  for  machinery 
to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with  the 
settlement  of  disputes; 

The  Committee  invites  the  International 
Labour  Office  to  study  the  laws,  machinery 
and  methods  in  practice  in  various  countries 
in  the  petroleum  industry  and,  if  possible, 
in  industry  generally  in  regard  to — 

(a)   the    establishment    and    recognition    of 

trade   unions; 
(&)   the   development   and   improvement   of 

collective  bargaining; 

and 
(c)   the      avoidance      and      settlement      of 
disputes; 

and  to  make  the  results  of  these  studies 
available  to  the  Committee. 


Vocational   Training 

On  the  subject  of  vocational  training  the 
Committee  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations:— 

That  Governments  "should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible make  general  basic  education  available 
to  the  petroleum  workers  and  their  children, 
whatever  may  be  the  place  of  work.  Where 
geographical  conditions  make  it  necessary  this 
should  be  done  in  collaboration  with  the 
petroleum   companies ; " 

That  vocational  training  should  be  devel- 
oped within  the  petroleum  industry,  and  that 
schools  should  be  set  up  where  necessary; 

That  the  Office  inquire  into  facilities  for 
general  and  technical  education  and  vocational 
training  in  the  petroleum  industry,  and  into 
the  special  qualifications  required  for  the 
different  branches  of.  the  industry; 

That  the  Office  study  methods  of  apprentice 
training  at  present  in  operation  in  various 
countries  "with  the  aim  of  providing  informa- 
tion for  the  establishment  in  each  country  of 
certain  basic  standards." 

In  regard  to  recruitment  the  Committee 
asked  the  ILO  to  study  methods  at  present 
in  effect,  and  recommended  that  preference 
be  given  to  workers  residing  in  the  countries 
concerned,  and  that  women  and  young  workers 
be  employed  only  in  positions  for  which  they 
are  physically  suited.  The  Committee  further 
considered  that  vacancies  should  where  pos- 
sible be  filled  by  promotion  rather  than  recruit- 
ment, taking  into  account  the  relative  abili- 
ties, qualifications  and  length  of  service  of  the 
workers. 
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Canada  and  Recent  International  Labour  Conventions 


ON  February  28,  the  Honourable  Humphrey 
Mitchell,  Minister  of  Labour,  tabled  in 
the  House  of  Commons  an  Order  in  Council 
(P.C.  647)  referring  to  the  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  adopted  at  the  29th 
Session  of  the  International  Labour  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Montreal  last  autumn  (L.G., 
Oct.,  1946,  p.  1394). 

In  accordance  with  Canadian  practice,  these 
conventions  and  recommendations  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  fell  within  Dominion  or 
Provincial  jurisdiction. 


The  Minister  reported  that  the  Conven- 
tions and  Recommendations  (which  apply  to 
children  and  young  workers,  and  deal  with 
medical  examination  for  fitness  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  restriction  of  night  work  in 
non-industrial  occupations)  are  within  the 
competence  of  the  Provincial  legislatures 
except  as  regards  the  Northwest  and  Yukon 
Territories  and  subjects  not  assigned  to  the 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Provinces. 


Recent  Publications  of  the  International  Labour  Office 


T  ABOUR  inspection  and  employment  service 
■*— '  organization,  two  of  the  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in 
June,  1947,  form  the  subjects  of  reports  re- 
cently published  by  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

Before  the  war  labour  inspection  had  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  a  Conference  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  1940.  A  preparatory 
technical  Conference  had  been  held  in  1939, 
which  had  approved  a  list  of  points  with  a 
view  to  the  enactment  of  a  Convention  and 
Recommendations. 

The  present  report,  entitled  The  Organiza- 
tion of  Labour  Inspection  in  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Undertakings,  deals  with  the 
replies  of  governments  to  questionnaires  cir- 
culated by  the  Office  in  1939  and  in  1946.  On 
the  basis  of  the  replies,  the  Office  drew  up 
three  texts  for  consideration  by  the  1947  Con- 
ference, a  proposed  Convention  and  two  pro- 
posed Recommendations. 

The  replies  received  from  Canada  were 
transmitted  by  the  Dominion  Government 
from  the  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Unlike  labour  inspection,  which  is  on  the 
agenda  of  the  1947  Conference  for  "single  dis- 
cussion" and  the  immediate  adoption  of  texts, 
the  subject  of  employment  service   organiza- 


tion will  receive  "double  discussion" ;  that  is  it 
will  be  on  the  agenda  of  two  Conferences 
before  Conventions  or  Recommendations  are 
adopted. 

The  report  on  this  item,  entitled  Employ- 
ment Service  Organization,  is  a  study  of  the 
object,  structure,  functions  and  operations  of 
the  employment  service,  and  sets  forth  the 
existing  law  and  practice  in  the  different 
countries.  It  contains  a  questionnaire  for 
governments  requesting  their  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  international  regulations  that 
should  be  adopted  concerning  the  employment 
service. 

Reports  on  Inland  Transport 

In  preparation  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Inland  Transport  Committee,  to  be  held  at 
Geneva  in  May,  the  International  Labour 
Office  has  published  reports  on  the  items  on 
the  agenda. 

The  first,  entitled  General  Report,  deals 
with  recent  events  and  developments  in  the 
industry,  and  with  action  taken  in  various 
countries  and  by  the  ILO  in  the  light  of  the 
decisions  of  the  first  meeting.  It  also  contains 
a  special  study  on  the  employment  of  young 
persons  in  inland  navigation,  and  another  on 
social  security  for  air  transport  workers. 

The  other  three  reports  are  entitled  Man- 
power, Industrial  Relations,  and  Statistics  in 
Inland  Transport. 


Decasualization  of  Dock  Labour  in  United  Kingdom 
Proposals   for   Establishing   Permanent   Policy   including   Guaranteed   Wage 


T}  ROPOSALS  for  establishing  permanent 
-*-  schemes  for  the  decasualization  of  dock 
labour  are  contained  in  the  Report  on  an 
Inquiry  held  by  Sir  John  Forster  K.C.  under 
the  Dock  Workers  (Regulation  of  Employ- 
ment)   Act,  1946. 

Wartime  schemes  providing  a  guaranteed 
wage  were  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  for  dockers  on  the  Mersey  and  the 
Clyde  and  for  dockers  in  other  ports  by  the 
National  Dock  Labour  Corporation,  a  joint 
body  representing  employers  and  workers 
(L.G.   1946,  p.  548). 

To  prevent  a  return  to  the  casual  employ- 
ment which  prevailed  before  the  war,  the 
1946  Act  provided  that  a  scheme,  prepared 
jointly  by  employers'  and  workers'  organiza- 
tions at  any  port,  might  be  submitted  to  the 
Minister,  or,  on  the  joint  application  of  both 
sides  of  the  industry,  or  on  his  own  initiative, 
the  Minister  might  prepare  such  a  plan.  Sir 
John  Forster 's  Report  was  instituted  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  when  the  National  Joint 
Council  for  the  Port  Transport  Industry 
notified  the  Minister  of  its  inability  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  a  decasualization  scheme. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  submitted  by 
both  sides,  Sir  John  Forster  sets  out  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  basis  on  which  the 
Minister  should  prepare  a  draft  permanent 
scheme.  In  his  opinion,  general  control  of 
such  schemes  should  rest  with  a  national  joint 
body  working  through  local  or  area  boards. 
Both  the  national  and  local  boards  should 
be  drawn  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  industry  with  an  independent 
chairman  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  "in  order  to  ensure  finality 
of  decision".  Local  boards  should  maintain 
the  port  registers,  classify  the  workers  appear- 
ing on  them,  and  define  port  transport  work. 
The  Central  Board,  however,  should  have 
power,  after  consulting  local  boards,  to  increase 
or  reduce  any  port  register. 

In  favouring  joint  control,  subject  to  the 
wartime  arrangement  of  having  an  inde- 
pendent chairman  and  two  other  members, 
Sir  John  accepted  the  workers'  views,  and 
rejected  the  employers'  proposals  that  control 
should  be  vested  solely  in  existing  port 
authorities.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  abandon  such  measure  of  joint 
control  as  already  exists  at  a  time  when  the 
need    for    closer    co-operation    between    em- 


ployers and  workpeople  in  industry  in  general 
is  much  in  the  public  mind. 

Certain  limitations  on  the  scope  of  the 
schemes  are  considered  desirable  both  with 
respect  to  the  classes  of  workers  and  the 
ports  but  these  are  left  for  closer  study  when 
the  draft  schemes  are  prepared.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  decasualization  schemes 
should  be  applied  only  to  ports  with  a  large 
overseas  and  coasting  trade  and  a  substantial 
number  of  workers.  They  should  not  be 
applied  to  workers  who,  permanently  em- 
ployed by  other  industrial  concerns,  load  or 
unload   materials  for  their   own  employers. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  transfer  of 
labour  to  distant  ports,  it  is  recommended 
that  there  should  be  power  to  direct  registered 
dock  workers  who  are  not  needed  in  their 
home  ports  to  distant  ports  where  labour 
is  scarce,  subject  to  some  form  of  protection 
to  meet  hard  cases.  This  would  be  "part  of 
the  price  of  a  permanent  decasualization 
scheme". 

On  the  nature  of  the  guaranteed  wage,  Sir 
John  has  favoured  the  views  of  the  employers. 
The  guarantee,  he  thinks,  should  take  the 
form  of  a  weekly  fall-back  sum  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  a  worker's  minimum 
needs  but  at  the  same  time  not  be  so  high 
as  to  constitute  a  temptation  to  rely  on  the 
guarantee  rather  than  upon  actual  employ- 
ment. Against  the  employer's  obligation  to 
pajT  this  guaranteed  wage  should  be  set  all 
sums  earned  by  the  worker  during  normal 
hours  or  overtime  or  weekend  working.  The 
guarantee  would  apply  only  to  workers  who 
prove  availability  by  attending  at  normal 
calls. 
The  Report  goes  on  to  say : 

A  guarantee  under  a  decasualization  scheme 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  a 
pension  scheme  for  registered  dock  workers. 
When  they  reach  the  age  at  which  they  must 
normally  expect  to  give  place  to  younger  and 
more  virile  men  they  must  not.  look  for  con- 
tinued support  towards  a  guarantee  financed 
by  the  employers  but,  like  workers  in  other 
industries,  look  for  a  pension  to  any  national 
scheme  provided  out  of  national  funds. 

For  misconduct,  a  docker  should  be  liable 
to  suspension  by  the  local  manager  or  dis- 
missal by  the  local  board  but  in  either  case 
he  should  have  the  right  of  appeal,  in  the 
case  of  suspension  to  the  local  board,  and 
in  case  of  dismissal  to  an  independent  tribunal. 
Where  dismissal  is  pursuant  to  a  direction 
to  reduce  the  port  register,  no  right  of  appeal 
is  suggested. 
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Industrial  Productivity  in  the  United  States 


T  N  the  United  States  industrial  productivity, 
■■•  denned  as  a  measure  of  the  relationship 
between  the  volume  of  goods  produced  and 
the  amount  of  labour  applied,  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  output  per  man-hour,  increased 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3  to  3^  per  cent 
during  the  period  1909  to  1939,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the  UtS. 
Monthly  Labour  Review. 

This  steady  growth,  was  due  in  the  main  to 
the  utilization  of  increased  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  in  industry  although 
valuable  contributions  were  made  through  the 
improvement  of  non-technical  factors  affecting 
production,  the  article  held. 

It  stated  that  although  they  constituted 
one  of  the  most  significant  factors  affecting 
living  standards,  advances  in  productivity 
neither  guaranteed  increased  living  standards 
•nor  greatly  accentuated  unemployment  during 
•depressions.  Without  a  comparable  expansion 
of  markets  the  advances  merely  represented 
"increases  in  production  potential.  .  .  .  How- 
ever if  employment  is  maintained  gains  in 
productive  efficiency  make  possible  greater 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  or  greater 
leisure." 

Productivity  During  War  Period 

"With  the  commencement  of  war  produc- 
tion, man-hour  output  advanced  rapidly."  In 
industries  converted  or  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  high  production  require- 
ments permitted  a  change  from  custom  to 
■mass-production  methods  of  manufacturing 
with  great  savings  in  labour  requirements. 
In  addition  war  needs  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  basically  new  techniques  and  the 
construction  of  modern  plants  in  which  the 
assembly-line  or  prefabrication  systems, 
special-purpose  machinery  and  other  essential 
■mass-production  methods  were  incorporated. 

The  article  stated  that  during  normal  time9, 
■new  methods  and  improved  equipment  are 
not  necessarily  adopted  as  soon  as  they  are 
-developed,  but  find  acceptance  only  after  a 
period  of  years — as  equipment  has  a  long  life 
and  is  not  scrapped  until  significant  economies 
•can  be  gained.  Thus,  man-hour  output  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  a  slow  steady  rate  even 
when  there  are  no  new  technological  develop- 
ments, as  additional  plants  adopt  the  most 
efficient  methods.  During  the  war,  however, 
prompt  adoption  of  newly  developed  pro- 
duction techniques  and  improved  equipment 
resulted  in  extremely  rapid  advances  in  the 
man-hour  output  of  war  plants. 


The  course  of  productivity  in  non-munition 
industries  during  the  war  period  contrasted 
with  the  large  and  rapid  gains  made  in  muni- 
tion industry,  the  article  reported.  While  some 
non-munition  industries  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort,  the  difficulties  of 
introducing  changes  in  production  techniques 
and  of  replacing  equipment  and  securing  an 
adequate  labour  supply  precluded  general 
increases  in  man-hour  output. 

In  describing  the  factors  which  affected 
productivity  during  the  war,  the  article 
stressed  the  impropriety  of  regarding  "worker- 
efficiency"  as  necessarily  the  most  significant 
element.  The  large  increases  in  man-hour 
output  made  in  war  industries  when  many 
new  and  untrained  workers  were  entering  the 
plants  was  cited  as  evidence.  The  article  con- 
tended that  all  other  production  factors 
remaining  constant,  a  trained  worker  produces 
more  in  an  hour  than  an  untrained  worker, 
but  among  all  the  factors  pertinent  to  pro- 
duction the  most  important  are  "probably  the 
production  methods  and  the  quality  of  the 
equipment  used." 

New  workers  for  the  war  plants  "were 
recruited  largely  from  groups  with  little  indus- 
trial training"  which  made  it  necessary  for 
management  to  give  more  attention  to  train- 
ing programs,  recruitment  policies,  working 
conditions,  and  supervision  than  was  customary 
in  peace-time.  Concerning  this  "inferior" 
quality  of  the  wartime  labour  force  the  article 
held  that  available  evidence  indicated  that  in 
most  industries  "the  way  labour  was  utilized 
was  of  more  significance  than  the  training  and 
abilities  of  individual  workers." 

Outlook 

There  is  every  indication  of  an  unusually 
rapid  rise  in  productivity  during  the  coming 
years,  the  article  maintained. 

"The  special  war-time  difficulties  which 
hampered  productivity  gains  in  the  non- 
munitions  industries  have  already  disappeared 
or  will  be  eliminated  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  durable  goods  industries  which  were  con- 
verted to  war  production,  productivity  should 
compare  favourably  with  pre-war  performance 
once  capacity  operations  are  achieved.  Manu- 
facturers of  consumer  durable  goods  of  all 
types  will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
achieve  improvements  in  productive  efficiency, 
since  there  are  large  markets  and  production 
will  be  high  for  some  time  to  come. 
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"The  most  important  factor  which  will  tend 
to  raise  productivity  levels  will  be  widespread 
installation  of  new  equipment.  Expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  in  non-munitions 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  war  period 
were  little  more  than  half  as  great  as  in  the 
preceding  peace-time  years.  Much  of  the 
equipment  in  use  is  worn  out  or  obsolete  and 
will  be  replaced  within  the  next  few  years." 

Significance  of  Productivity  Changes 

"Substantial  increases  in  man-hour  output 
will  probably  occur  throughout  industry 
during  the  coming  years.  This  process  of 
gradual  improvement  of  productive  efficiency 
will,  as  in  the  past,  have  repercussions  on  the 
entire  economy.  If  unemployment  is  avoided, 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  greater  quan- 
tities of  goods  and  services  than  ever  before 
and    to    raise    living    standards    substantially. 

"Output  per  man-hour,  together  with  aver- 
age hourly  earnings,  determines  unit  labour 
cost — the  wage  payments  made  per  unit  of 
output.  If  average  hourly  earnings  remain 
unchanged,  unit  labour  cost  is  reduced  as 
productivity  is  increased,  and  prices  can  be 
reduced  without  any  decline  in  profits.  Where 
there  is  competition,  it  is  likely  that  savings 
in  labour  cost  made  possible  by  productivity 
increases  will  be  reflected  in  lower  prices, 
which  benefit  all  consumers.    If  effective  com- 


petition does  not  exist,  however,  and  if  average 
hourly  earnings  are  not  increased,  the  result 
of  gains  in  productivity  may  be  an  increase 
in  profits. 

"Workers  benefit  through  price  declines, 
together  with  all  other  consumers.  A  more 
direct  way  in  which  workers  share  the  benefits 
of  productivity  gains  is  by  means  of  wage 
increases.  As  output  per  man-hour  increases, 
average  hourly  earnings  may  also  increase 
without  any  increase  in  unit  labour  cost  and 
without  any  upward  pressure  on  prices  or  any 
reduction  in  profits.  In  1939,  unit  labour  cost 
in  manufacturing  industries  was  44  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1919  and  wholesale  prices  of 
manufactured  goods,  38  per  cent  lower- 
Average  hourly  earnings,  on  the  other  hand,, 
were  28  per  cent  higher.  The  basis  for  the 
wage  increases  and  the  declines  in  unit  labour 
cost  and  prices  was  the  large  rise  in  output 
per  man-hour. 

"The  gains  in  living  standards  made  possible 
by  productivity  advance  will  be  realized  only 
if  employment  is  maintained.  The  challenge 
may  be  whether  the  economy  can  adjust  itself 
to  increasing  productivity,  without  suffering 
unemployment,  once  war-accumulated  demands 
are  exhausted.  If  we  are  successful  in  solving 
the  problem  of  employment,  advance  in  pro- 
ductive efficiency  can  provide  the  basis  for 
steady  improvements  in  the  level  of  living. 


Worker  Security  Plans  in  Collective  Agreements  in  United  States 
Growth  of  Health  and  Welfare   and  Guaranteed  Wage   Plans 


P  ROVISION  of  worker  security  plans  in 
•*-  collective  agreements  in  the  form  of 
health  insurance  and  guaranteed  wages  is  being 
increasingly  sought  by  trade  unions  in  the 
United  States  an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  Factory  reports.  Once  considered  "fringe 
demands",  these  subjects  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing parity  with  wages  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing proposals  of  unions,  the  article  claims. 

Health    and    Welfare   Plans 

Health  and  welfare  plans  established  through 
collective  bargaining  presently  cover  some 
4,000,000  union  members  in  the  United  States 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  trend  will  bring 
the  total  to  8,000,000  in  the  next  two  years, 
it  states.  Union  membership  in  the  United 
States  totals  approximately  14,000,000. 

The  desirability  of  social  insurance  for 
workers  is  beyond  question  the  article  con- 
tends. "Illness  and  accident  keep  some 
3,500,000  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
working   or   looking   for   work    out   of   action 


on  an  average  day,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Social  Security  Board.  One  out  of  every 
three  or  four  workers  is  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated every  year.  Temporary  and  permanent 
disability  cost  American  wage  earners  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually. 

"Sickness  and  accidents  probably  cause  more 
suffering  than  does  unemployment  in  normal 
years.  Workers  not  only  lose  pay  checks,  but 
they  face  medical  costs  above  and  beyond 
their  budgets." 

Except  for  their  introduction  and  extension 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process  such  con- 
cepts are  by  no  means  novel,  the  article- 
states.  Mutual  benefit  associations  were  in 
operation  early  in  the  1900's.  Group  life- 
insurance  plans  got  under  way  about  1910. 
The  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers- 
Union  set  up  its  first  health  centre  in  New- 
York  in  1912.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing: 
Workers  pioneered  in  setting  up  a  plan  which 
now  covers  300,000  workers.  The  number  of 
gainfully  employed  workers  covered  by  some 
form    of   group    insurance   protection   is    esti- 
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mated  roughly  at  about  one-half  of  the 
nations'  labour  force  of  approximately 
59,000,000.  Inclusion  of  workers'  families  in 
the  total  raises  the  estimates  to  the  40  to  50 
million  range.  "In  addition  to  health  and 
welfare  plans  more  than  13,500,000  workers 
are  covered  by  group  life  insurance  plans.  The 
number  of  contracts,  now  more  than  37,000, 
is  steadily  increasing." 

The  recent  impetus  to  contractually  founded 
health  and  welfare  schemes  has  come  from 
two  sources:  one,  the  freezing  of  wages  during 
the  war,  which  resulted  in  increased  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  such  schemes  by  employers 
in  order  to  acquire  certain  advantages  in  a 
close  labour  market;  and  the  other  from 
Government  permission  to  employers  to 
deduct  costs  from  income  tax. 

"With  the  health-and-welfare-by-contract 
idea  came  two  distinct  trends — 

1.  More  and  more  plans  are  being  financed 
entirely  by  employers. 

2.  More  and  more  plans  are  union-admin- 
istered or  jointly  administered. 

"There  is  one  very  good  reason  behind  this. 
A  plan  with  thousands  of  subscribers  costs 
less  per  subscriber  to  administer  and  can 
provide  greater  benefits  than  one  with  only 
a  few  hundred  members.  A  union  with  a 
plan  covering  100,000  workers  in  an  industry 
provides  better  protection  than  could  the 
individual  employers  with  individual  plans 
covering  small  groups  ranging  from  a  few 
dozen  to  a  few  thousand.  And,  obviously,  the 
union  can  provide  unified  administration 
where  joint  administration  or  employer  admin- 
istration with  dozens  of  managements  bogs 
down." 

The  trend  toward  employer-pay-all 
developed  with  the  superior  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  unions  during  the  war.  It  has  two 
advantages  in  the  big-union,  small-companies 
plan.  It  simplifies  collection  and  administra- 
tion of  funds,  and  its  cost  is  the  same  to  all 
employers,  eliminating  any  competitive  dis- 
advantages among  them. 

"An  analysis  of  24  health  and  welfare  plans 
established  or  sought  through  collective  bar- 
gaining underlines  the  trend.  Of  20  plans  that 
gave  administrative  details,  9  were  admin- 
istered jointly,  4  by  unions  alone,  4  by  unions 
and  insurance  companies,  and  3  by  insurance 
companies  which  took  all  responsibility  for 
determining  eligibility  requirements  and  for 
paying  the  benefits.  Blue  Cross  plans  are 
no  administrative  problem.  The  plan's  eligi- 
bility requirements  are  broad  and  benefits  are 
paid  by  the  plan  directly  to  the  hospital  when 
patients  present  cards  showing  they  are 
members  of  the  plan." 

Of  the  24  plans  surveyed  17  were  com- 
pletely financed  by  the  employer  and  the  tax 


on  payrolls  ranged  from  1  to  3i  per  cent,  with 
the  greatest  number  either  at  2  or  3  per  cent. 

The  plans  provided  sickness  and  accident 
compensation  in  23  cases;  hospitalization  in 
20,  surgical  expenses  in  15,  maternity  care  in 
15,  life  insurance  in  10,  medical  expenses  or 
care  in  7,  and  compensation  for  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  in  6. 

In  referring  to  a  finding  of  a  National 
Labour  Relations  Board  examiner  (see  p.  284 
of  this  issue)  that  welfare  and  pension  schemes 
were  subjects  upon  which  the  employer  should 
be  required  to  bargain,  the  article  predicted 
that  should  this  contention  be  upheld  by  the 
Board  "an  entirely  new  field  of  activity  would 
be  opened  up  to  the  unions." 

Guaranteed  Wage 

On  the  subject  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  the  article  states  that  "union  demands, 
plus  a  wage-guarantee  study  sponsored  by  the 
White  House  (see  p.  281  of  this  issue)  are 
boosting  the  pressure  to  make  1947  the  year 
of  decision  on  these  worker  security  plans  in 
many  a  United  States  industry." 

A  survey  of  250  top  executives  in  manu- 
facturing industries  undertaken  by  the  pub- 
lication into  the  feasibility  of  introducing 
guaranteed  wage  plans  in  their  concerns,  pro- 
duced the  following  results: — 

"The  executives  of  34  companies  say  they 
could  set  up  guarantee  plans  under  to-day's 
conditons.  Two  already  have  such  plans  in 
operation. 

"More  than  one-half  of  the  executives — 130 
of  those  polled — say  something  can  be  done 
to  regularize  employment  in  their  companies. 

"Facing  the  problems  of  new  markets,  new 
products,  new  methods  and  materials,  and 
new  competition,  only  a  few  of  the  250 
executives  believe  their  companies  can  guar- 
antee wages  even  under  to-day's  conditions 
of  high  employment  and  sellers'  markets." 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  confronting 
acceptance  of  guaranteed  wages  by  manage- 
ment is  the  cost  during  periods  of  depressed 
production,  the  article  reports. 

"The  survey  shows  that  many  managements 
are  wary  of  guarantees  that  might  break  the 
company  in  a  depression.  Economists  who 
have  studied  annual  wage  plans  emphasize 
that  both  management  and  workers  must  see 
that  an  'escape  clause'  suspending  the  plan  in 
emergencies  is  written  into  the  plan.  If  not, 
development  of  annual  wage  plans  may  be 
set  back  years  if  a  sharp  depression  litters 
the  landscape  with  wrecked  guarantee  plans." 

Although  the  report  indicates  that  wide- 
spread adoption  of  guarantees  of  annual  wages 
seem  still  a  long  way  in  the  future,  it  points 
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out  that  management  is  studying  plans  to 
meet  the  workers'  deep  desire  for  steady  jobs 
by  regularizing  employment. 

"Survey  results  indicate  that  there  may  be 
a  snowballing  progress,  a  chain  reaction  as  the 
levelling  of  production  and  employment  in 
one  company  or  one  industry  helps  suppliers 
and  customers  level  their  schedules  and 
employment.     Each  company  that  regularizes 


its  employment  will  help  others  to  regularize 
theirs. 

"The  whole  question — as  it  is  aired  in  one 
way  or  another  every  day — is  a  challenge  to 
management.  Although  the  survey  shows 
clearly  that  almost  every  citizen  will  have  a 
part  in  reaching  the  goal  of  steady  jobs,  it  is 
clearly  up  to  management  to  set  the  pace,  to 
give  the  leadership." 


Work  Injuries  in  United  States 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  permanent  Eco- 
nomic and  Employment  Commission  was 
128,800  employees  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  estimated  to  have  experienced  dis- 
abling injuries  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1946."  This  total,  it  is  pointed  out,  represents 
4,800  more  injuries  than  occurred  in  the  second 
quarter  and  21,600  more  than  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1946.  There  were  800  fewer 
injuries  recorded  in  the  third  quarter  of  1945, 
than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1946.  However, 
the  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1946  was 
over  73,000  less  than  for  the  first  nine  months 
of   1945. 

It  is  explained  that  a  disabling  work  injury 
is  one  which  results  in  (a)  death,  or  (6) 
permanent  physical  impairment,  or  (c)  renders 
the  injured  person  unable  to  work  for  a  period 
of  time  beyond  the  day  on  which  the  injury 
occurred. 

In  an  uncompleted  evaluation  of  the  econ- 
omic losses  which  these  injuries  entailed  it 
was  stated  that  about  400  of  the  workers 
injured  in  the  third  quarter  of  1946  had  died 
and  that  about  5,400  others  would  have  some 
form  of  permanent  physical  impairment.  It 
was  also  "conservatively  estimated"  that  there 


were  2,576,000  man-days  of  work  lost  because 
of  the  injuries  and  the  loss  in  wages  alone 
"probably    exceeds    $20,000,000". 

Among  the  116  industry  classifications  for 
which  data  were  available,  the  best  third- 
quarter  safety  record  was  achieved  in  the 
women's  and  children's  clothing  industry, 
which  had  an  average  of  only  3-4  disabling 
injuries  per  million  employee-hours  worked. 
The  best  cumulative  average  for  the  nine- 
month  period,  however,  was  2-8  for  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  industry. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  low-injury  fre- 
quency rates,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
third  quarter  average  for  combination  saw- 
and  planing-mill  establishments  was  70-6 
disabling  injuries  per  one  million  employee- 
hours  worked.  Plans  engaged  exclusively  in 
saw-mill  operations  had  an  average  frequency 
rate  of  60-4  and  the  wooden-container  industry 
had  an  average  of  50-2. 

In  the  general  all-manufacturing  average, 
however,  the  lesser  number  of  frequency-rate 
reductions  balanced  the  greater  number  of 
increases,  because  most  of  the  latter  occurred 
in  the  smaller  industries,  it  stated. 


Decisions  of  National  War  Labour  Board 


"DECENTLY    the    National    War    Labour 
*^    Board  issued  decisions  in  the  following 

cases: — 

Canada  Iron  Foundries  Limited,  and  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Foundry  Employees, 
Local  Union  No.  125,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


Halifax  Shipyards  Limited,  et  at,  and 
Maritime  Marine  Workers'  Federation. 

Eudore  Fournier  and  Fils  and  Le  Syndicat 
Catholique  des  Travailleurs  du  Cuir  et  de  la 
Chaussure  de  Plessisville,  Plessisville,  Que. 


Re:    Canada    Iron    Foundries    Limited,    and    International    Brotherhood    of 
Foundry  Employees,  Local  Union  No.  125,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Reasons   for  Decision 

The  Union  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Ontario  for  an  order 
requiring  the  Company  to  increase  wage  rates 
by  15  cents  an  hour.  The  Regional  Board, 
in  its  Finding  and  Direction  of  September  23, 
1946,  directed  the  Company  to  increase  wages 
for  the   employees  concerned,  by  7  cents  an 


hour.    From  that  decision  the  Union  appealed 
to  this  Board. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  to  indicate 
that  the  Regional  Board  erred  in  its  decision. 
Accordingly  we  must  dismiss  the  appeal. 
Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

January  30,  1947. 


Halifax  Shipyards  Limited,  et  al.  and  Maritime  Marine  Workers*  Federation 

was  warned  that  the  "National"  status  of 
some  of  the  employers  covered  by  the 
Finding  and  Direction  of  May  2,  1944,  might 
have  changed  since  that  date,  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  nature  of  their  operations. 

The  applications  accepted  by  the  Board 
affect: — ■ 

Halifax  Shipyards  Limited;  T.  Hogan  and 
Company,  and  Purdy  Brothers,  Halifax  and 
Darthmouth;  St.  John  Dry  Dock  and  Ship- 
building Company  Limited;  St.  John  Iron 
Works,  and  J.  Fred  Williamson,  Saint  John, 
N.B.;  Atlantic  Spring  and  Machine  Company; 
Pushies  Machine  Shop,  and  Sydney  Engineer- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Sydney;  and 
L.  H.  Cann,  Louisburg,  Pictou  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  Pictou. 

We  have  examined  all  briefs  and  other 
material  filed  by  the  parties  and  have  also 
heard  the  arguments.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
briefs  or  in  the  arguments  to  support  the 
suggestion  that  the  wage  rates  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  above-named  employers  should 
be  the  same  as  those  paid  in  the  shipyards  on 
the  west  coast.  On  the  other  hand  we  were 
reminded  that  the  operators  of  certain  ship- 
yards on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
river  had  agreed  with  the  Unions  representing 
their  employees  to  increase  wages  by  10  cents 
an  hour  and  that  such  agreements  had  been 
approved  by  this  Board. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Maritime  Marine  Workers'  Federation 
filed  applications  for  directions  requiring  nine- 
teen employers  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to 

(a)  increase  wages  by  15  cents  an  hour  for 
all   occupational  classifications, 

(6)  eliminate  differentials  existing  between 
wage  rates  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
on  the  west  coast  and  the  wage  rates 
paid  by  the  employers  concerned  in  this 
case, 

(c)  establish  a  40-hour  week, 

(d)  pay  time  and  one-half  for  work  performed 
on  Saturday  morning  and  double  time  for 
work  performed  on  Saturday  afternoon, 

(e)  pay  the  increased  rates  and  put  the  other 
adjustments  into  effect  from  August  1, 
1946. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  the  applica- 
tions revealed  that  some  of  the  employers 
named  in  the  applications  were  regional 
employers  within  the  meaning  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  National  War  Labour  Board.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  declined  to  deal  with  the 
cases  concerning  the  regional  employers.  The 
Board  recognized  only  those  applications  which 
affected  employers  to  whom  this  Board's 
Finding  and  Direction  of  May  2,  1944,  applied. 
That  Finding  and  Direction  dealt  with  the 
shipyards  in  the  Maritimes  then  engaged  in 
the  building  and  repair  of  steel  ships. 

The  Federation  was  advised  of  the  Board's 
interim    decision.      Moreover    the    Federation 
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Further,  the  decision  of  this  Board  con- 
cerning H.M.C.  Dockyard  at  Halifax  was  cited. 
In  that  case  the  Board  directed  H.M.C.  Dock- 
yard to  increase  wages  by  10  cents  an  hour. 
Still  further  it  was  pointed  out  that  at  the 
plant  of  St.  John  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company  Limited  (including  St.  John  Iron 
Works)  agreements  are  in  effect  with  five 
unions.  Four  of  those  unions  are  affiliated 
with  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  the  fifth  being  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers,  Local  3. 
On  the  joint  application  of  the  four  affiliated 
unions  and  the  Company  the  National  Board 
by  Finding  and  Direction  authorized  an 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  in  the  wage  rates 
of  electricians,  carpenters,  machinists  and  pipe 
fitters  and  their  helpers,  with  effect  from 
November  1,   1946. 

Some  of  the  employers  in  this  case  say  that 
if  there  is  to  be  any  increase  in  wages,  such 
increase  should  not  in  any  event  exceed  10 
cents  an  hour.  Other  employers  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
increase  in  wages.  They  say,  amongst  other 
things,  that  they  are  no  longer  in  the  ship- 
building and  repair  business  but  are  carrying 
on  ordinary  foundry  or  machine  shop  work. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  cases  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  in  order  for  us  to  direct  Halifax  Shipyards 
Limited,  St.  John  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company  Limited  and  St.  John  Iron  Works  to 
increase  wage  rates  of  their  employees  in  the 
bargaining  units  represented  by  the  Federa- 
tion by  10  cents  an  hour  with  effect  from 
November  1,  1946.  We  also  propose  to  direct 
T.  Hogan  and  Company,  Purdy  Brothers  and 


J.  Fred  Williamson,  to  increase  wage  rates  of 
their  employees  in  the  bargaining  units  repre- 
sented by  the  Federation  by  10  cents  an  hour 
from  January  1,  1947.  All  other  requests  made 
in  the  applications  concerning  the  employers 
named  in  this  paragraph  are  denied. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  status  of 
Atlantic  Spring  and  Machine  Company, 
Pushies  Machine  Shop,  Sydney  Engineering 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  L.  H.  Cann  and 
Pictou  Foundry  and  Machine  Company.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  the  view  that  they  are 
no  longer  national  employers.  At  any  rate 
the  volume  of  ship  repair  work  done  by  them 
is  quite  small.  However,  in  view  of  the  state 
of  the  law  on  wage  control,  we  consider  it 
expedient  to  deal  with  the  merits  of  the 
applications  concerning  these  employers. 

In  our  opinion  the  wage  rates  presently  in 
effect  in  the  plants  of  the  last  five  named 
employers  are  just  and  reasonable,  having 
regard  for  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and 
business  transacted  by  them.  Accordingly, 
we  dismiss  the  applications  effecting  the  said 
five  employers. 

During  the  course  of  the  arguments  in  these 
cases,  reference  was  made  to  premium  rates 
for  "dirty  work",  or  what  is  commonly  known 
in  the  trade  as  "dirty  money".  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Companies  concerned  with 
this  issue  and  the  Federation  have  been  in 
negotiation  thereon  and  that  a  settlement  of 
the  issue  is  anticipated.  We  leave  the  matter 
with  the  parties  in  order  that  they  might 
conclude  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

February  20,  1947. 


Re, 


Eudore  Fournier  et  Fils  and  Le  Syndicat  Catholique  des  Travailleurs 
du  Cuir  et  de  la  Ghaussure  de  Plessisville,  Plessisville,  Que. 


Reasons  for  Decision 


On  or  about  December  18,  1945,  the  Syn- 
dicate applied  to  the  Regional  Board  for  an 
order  directing  the  Company  to  increase  wage 
rates  of  employees  represented  by  it  by  5 
cents  an  hour  for  hourly  rated  employees  and 
by  10%  for  piece  rated  employees.  Incident- 
ally, the  application  affected  not  only  the 
employees  in  the  Tannery  of  the  employer, 
but  also  those  in  the  boot  and  shoe  factory. 

Certain  proceedings  were  taken  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  respect  of  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try. Because  of  such  proceedings  the  applica- 
tion concerning  the  Tannery  employees  stood 
in  abeyance  until  October  8,  1946,  when  the 
Regional    War    Labour    Board    directed    the 


employer  to  pay  54  cents  an  hour  to  Class  A 
employees,  44J  cents  to  Class  B,  and  35£ 
cents  to  Class  C  employees,  in  its  Tannery. 
The  direction  also  required  the  employer  to 
pay  punitive  rates  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  55  per  week.  The  Regional  Board 
directed  that  the  adjusted  rates  be  paid  from 
December  18,  1945,  the  date  of  the  Syndicate's 
application. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Tanning  and 
Currying  industry  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  obliged  to  observe  certain  provincial  regu- 
lations governing  minimum  rates  of  pay. 
Those  regulations  are  made  in  pursuance  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Collective  Agreement 
Act,  R.S.Q.  1941  Chap.  163.  The  regulations 
are  known  as  Decree  No.  523. 
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The  Tanners  and  Curriers'  Joint  Committee, 
representative  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  industry,  requested  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  the  Province  to  amend  the  said 
Decree  by  changing  the  minimum  wage  rates 
in  the  industry.  So  far  as  this  employer  is 
concerned  the  minimum  rates  which  the  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Minister  to  establish  are 
54,  45  and  34  cents  an  hour  for  Class  A,  B 
and  C  employees,  respectively.  The  Regional 
Board  approved  of  the  changes  by  its  Finding 
and  Direction  of  August  13,  1946,  and  the  new 
minimum  rates  came  into  force  on  August 
26,   1946. 

Less  than  two  months  later,  namely  on 
October  8,  1946,  the  Regional  Board  directed 
the  employer  in  this  case  to  adjust  wage  rates 
from  December  18,  1945,  eight  months  earlier 
than  other  employers  in  the  same  industry, 
were  required  to  adjust  the  minimum  rates  in 
their  establishments. 

At  the  time  of  the  application  there  existed 
in  the  employer's  wage  schedule  a  series  of 
wage  rates  for  each  of  the  three  said  classes. 
The   effect   of  the   Regional  Board's  decision 


of  October  8,  1946,  is  to  establish  one  rate 
(single  rate)  for  each  class.  Indeed  the 
Regional  Board's  decision  could  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  employer  would  be  required  to 
reduce  the  wage  rates  of  some  of  its  em- 
ployees. This  of  course,  is  contrary  to  War- 
time Wages  Control  Order,  1943. 

We  fail  to  see  what,  if  anything,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Regional  Board's  October  deci- 
sion. It  seems  to  us  that  it  did  little  more 
than  what  was  done  in  the  Regional  Board's 
decision  of  August  13,  1946,  except  as  to  the 
effective  date  as  above  referred  to. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  it  is  our  view  that  the  Regional 
Board's  decision  of  October  8,  1946,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand.  Accordingly  we  allow  the 
appeal  and  will  revoke  the  Regional  Board's 
said  decision. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  January  30, 
1947,  the  parties  concluded  a  collective  agree- 
ment, which  provides  for  substantial  increases 
in  wage  rates  effective  January  1,  1947. 

February  22,  1947. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with 
proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations,  PC.  1003,  the  Government  has 
extended  its  jurisidcition  over  employer- 
employee  relations  which  are  normally  exclu- 
sively within  the  provincial  field  to  the  extent 
considered  necessary  to  cover  adequately 
employers  and  employees  in  industries 
"essential  to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war",  but  without  attempting  to  include  other 
industry  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on 
war  production.  In  so  far  as  these  latter  indus- 
tries are  concerned,  each  province  can  make 
its  own  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
shall  be  brought  under  the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 
province    except   Alberta   and   Prince    Edward 


Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of  Boards 
of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C. 
4020. 


Applications    for    Certification     Under    the     Wartime    Labour 

Relations   Regulations 


rTs  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
-■-  (National)  met  for  three  days  during  the 
month  of  February.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  twenty-five  applications,  held 
eight  hearings,  issued  eight  certificates  desig- 
nating bargaining  representatives,  rejected  two 
applications,  ordered  one  representation  vote 
and  rendered  decisions  in  eight  appeal  cases. 

Certificates  Issued 

Eight  applications  for  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below: 

1.  Messrs.  George  Kergan,  Francis  Church, 
Bernard  Bechtel  and  C.  R.  Roberts  and  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  N.B.  153&  for  employees  of  the  Central 
Broadcasting  Company  Limited,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  in  the  classifications  of  sales- 
man, program  consultant,  announcer-operator, 
continuity  editor,  continuity  writer,  and  traffic 


and  transmitter  operator.  Excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit  were  the  classifications  of  pro- 
duction manager,  national  sales  manager,  local 
sales  manager,  chief  engineer,  sales  and  office 
stenographer  and  bookkeeper* 

2.  Messrs.  R.  W.'  Thrasher,  W.  D.  Duncan, 
R.  J.  Richards,  Con  Reider,  N.  A.  Craddock, 
A.  G.  Trafford,  B.  G.  Delgatty,  J.  J.  Funk, 
G.  P.  Mills,  H.  V.  Lambert,  E.  J.  Yaxley, 
D.  Bruce,  D.  Bell,  William  Murray  and  Miss 
Jean  Simkins  for  employees  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan Pool  Elevators  Limited,  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan. Excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit 
were  the  following  classifications:  general 
superintendent,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer, 
divisional  superintendent,  office  manager,  assis- 
tant manager,  construction  manager,  general 
manager,  department  heads,  chief  clerk,  pri- 
vate secretaries  assigned  to  persons  who  are 
not  included  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  tele- 
graph operator,  at  the  Regina  Office  and  assis- 
tant general  manager,  terminal  manager,  gen- 
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eral  supervisor,  export  manager,  sales  manager, 
assistant  treasurer,  department  heads,  accoun- 
tant-comptroller, and  private  secretaries 
assigned  to  persons  who  are  not  included  in 
the  bargaining  unit,  telegrapher,  travelling 
superintendents,  and  repair  foremen  at  the 
Winnipeg  office .* 

3.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thrasher,  R.  J.  Richards, 
Con  Reider,  W.  D.  Duncan,  M.  A.  Craddock, 
A.  G.  Trafford,  B.  G.  Delgatty,  J.  J.  Funk, 
G.  P.  Mills,  H.  V.  Lambert,  E.  J.  Yaxley,  D. 
Bruce,  D.  Bell,  William  Murray  and  Miss 
Jean  Simkins  for  the  office  employees 
employed  by  Saskatchewan  Pool  Terminals 
Limited,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  in  the  classi- 
fications of  assistant  accountant,  stenographer- 
office  assistant,  clerk,  express  clerk,  general 
utility  clerk,  junior  clerk  and  messenger  * 

4.  Messrs.  Claude  Henson,  Ormond  Hay, 
Jean  Lesiuk,  William  Zebrinski,  Reid  Rob- 
inson, Chase  Powers,  Harvey  Murphy  and 
Donald  Guise,  and  Yellowknife  District 
Miner's  Union,  Local  802,  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  for  em- 
ployees of  Forsberg,  Finney  and  Swanson,  Con 
Mine,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  in  the  classifica- 
tions of  hoistman,  deckman,  steel  sharpener 
and  shaftman.  Excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit  were  the  classifications  of  shaft  captain 
and  clerk  * 

5.  Messrs.  D.  S.  Lyons  and  A.  G.  Smith  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists  for  the 
stores  department  employees  employed  by 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  at  Dor- 
val  Airport,  Dorval,  P.Q.  in  the  classifications 
of  section  leader,  stores  assistant,  clerk,  clerk- 
typist,  typist  clerk,  clerk-in-charge  stock  records, 
stock  records  clerk,  filing  clerk,  junior  records 
clerk,  customs  clerk,  and  requisition  clerk, 
stenographer,  road  transport  driver,  packer, 
carpenter  and  labourer* 

1.  Messrs.  W.  K.  McKee,  A.  C.  Mykle  and 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-way  Em- 
ployees for  the  coalmen  employed  by  Roland 
McMillan,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  coal  con- 
tractor, on  the  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
Districts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  Coal  chute  operators  employed  on 
a  sub-contract  basis  and  the  employees  of  such 
sub-contractors  were  excluded  from  the  bar- 
gaining unit  .** 

2.  Mr.  F.  A.  Emme  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Hand- 
lers, Express  and  Station  Employees  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  the  classi- 
fications of  rate  clerk,  stenographer,  accoun- 
tant, car  record  clerk,  caretaker,  messenger- 
clerk,  cartage  and  custom  clerk,  trucker,  per- 


ishable freight  inspector,  outside  checker  and 
yard  clerk.  Excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit  were  the  classifications  of  chief  clerk  and 
warehouse   foreman   checker** 

3.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pateman  and  A.  Mose  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployees for  employees  in  the  superintendent's 
office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, Revelstoke,  B.C.,  classified  as  clerk, 
stenographer  and  clerk-stenographer.  The 
chief  clerk,  assistant  chief  clerk,  and  the  super- 
intendent's secretary  were  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit.** 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  Employees 
Association  and  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Producers  Limited,  Regina,  '  Saskatchewan, 
(L.G.,  October,  1945,  p.  1419). 

2.  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  Employees 
Association  and  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Livestock  Producers  Limited,  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan (L.G.,  October,  1946,  p.  1419).  The 
Board  decided  that  these  applications  could 
not  be  entertained  for  the  reason  that  the 
Board  lacked  jurisdiction. 

Representation   Vote  Ordered 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  British  Columbia  Coast 
Steamship  Service,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Victoria,  B.C.  (L.G.,  November, 
1946,  p.  1559).  Following  an  investigation  of 
the  application  and  a  public  hearing  the 
Board  ordered  a  representation  vote  among 
certain  employees  employed  in  the  purser's 
departments  of  vessels  operated  by  the 
British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship  Services  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The 
eligible  voters  will  include  assistant  pursers, 
freight  clerks,  assistant  purser-wireless  oper- 
ators and  freight  clerk-wireless  operators. 
Pursers  and  purser-wireless  operators  will  be 
excluded.  Mr.  G.  R.  Currie,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Officer,  Vancouver,  B.C.  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  as  Returning  Officer. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received  During 
the  Month  of  February,  1946 

1.  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers  Union, 
Local  501,  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department 
Store  Employees  of  America  on  behalf  of  cer- 


*Following    investigation    of    the    application. 
**Following     investigation     of     the     application     and 
representation   vote. 
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tain    employees    of    United    Grain    Growers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  on  behalf  of  locomotive  firemen, 
helpers,  hostlers,  hostlers'  helpers  and  all  other 
employees  within  these  classifications  who  are 
handling  steam  or  other  classes  of  motive 
power  for  National  Harbours  Board  Terminals 
Railway,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
ployees and  Other  Transport  Workers  on 
behalf  of  bus  operators  (drivers)  employed 
by  the  Quebec  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 

4.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

5.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

6.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Clark  Steamship 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

7.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Canadian  Import 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

8.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  International  Fertilizer 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

9.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Anglo  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

10.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Hansen  Lumber 
Company,  Limited,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

11.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  harr- 
bour  sheds  employedi  by  Pearson  Lumber 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

12.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in 
harbour  sheds  employed  by  Auger  and  Auger 
Lumber  Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

13.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Amyot  Lumber 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

14.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in 
harbour  sheds  employed  by  Joseph  Grenier, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 


15.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Francis  Dinn,  Quebec, 
P.Q. 

16.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  William  G.  McCauley 
General  Stevedoring,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

17.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Albert  Baker,  Quebec, 
P.Q. 

18.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  J.  Georges  Chalifour, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

19.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  C.  J.  Savage,  Quebec, 
P.Q. 

20.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  G.  Bouchard,  Quebec, 
P.Q. 

21.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union  Incor- 
porated on  behalf  of  freight  handlers  in  har- 
bour sheds  employed  by  Arthur  Vaillancourt, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

22.  Quebec  Harbour  Administrative  Staff 
Association  on  behalf  of  office  clerks  employed 
by  the  National  Harbours  Board,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

23.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, Local  882,  on  behalf  of  stationary 
steam  engineers  in  boiler  plant  of  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool  No.  1  Elevator,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

24.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, Local  882,  on  behalf  of  stationary 
steam  engineers  in  boiler  plant  of  United 
Grain  Growers  Terminals,  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

25.  Cargo  and  Gangway  Watchmen's  Federal 
Union  No.  253,  (TLC)  on  behalf  of  cargo, 
gangway  and  linesmen — watchmen,  of  steam- 
ship companies,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

Decisions  by  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)  in  Appeal  Cases 

1.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Local 
3462,  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  against 
the  decision  of  the  Quebec  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board,  rejecting  the  application  of 
the  union  for  certification  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  of  the  Arvida  Plant  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 

The  Board  heard  argument  by  representa- 
tives of  the  appellant  union,  the  company  and 
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the  National  Catholic  Syndicate  of  Aluminum 
Employees  of  Arvida.  Reasons  for  Judgment 
will  issue  at  a  later  date. 

2.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the 
Borden  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
the  Borden  Company  Employees'  Association, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives of  Local  674,  Milk  Drivers'  Union, 
for  all  milk  route  salesmen  and  supervisors  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  at  its  Spadina 
Crescent,  Howard  Park,  Greenwood  Avenue 
and  North  Toronto  Plants. 

The  decision,  granting  leave  but  dismissing 
the  appeals,  followed  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  in  Ottawa  at  which  the  parties  presented 
argument.  Reasons  for  Judgment  will  issue  at 
a  later  date. 

3.  The  Board  allowed  the  appeals  of  twelve 
Toronto  coal  distributing  companies  against 
decisions  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  which  included  in  the  bargaining  units, 
for  which  bargaining  representatives  were 
certified,  certain  employees  described  as  "inde- 
pendent owner-drivers." 

The  companies  appealing  were:  P.  Burns  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Canada  Coal  Ltd.,  Conger  Lehigh 
Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dibble 
Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dominion  Coal  &  Wood,  Ltd., 
The  Elias  Roger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Empire  Hanna 
Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Milnes  Coal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Standard  Fuels  Ltd.,  Toronto  Fuels,  Ltd.,  and 
the  F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  granting  leave  and  allowing  the  appeals, 
the  Board  stated  that  Reasons  for  Judgment 
would  issue  at  a  later  date. 

4.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Local 
2,  National  Union  of  Natural  Gas  Workers, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  ordering  a  vote  of  the 
employees  in  the  Dawn,  Point  Alma,  the  Zone 
and  Dover  Fields  operations  of  the  United 
Gas  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Chatham, 
Ont.  Leave  to  appeal  had  been  granted  by 
the  Ontario  Board. 

The  union  had  applied  for  certification  of 
bargaining  representatives  for  the  employees 
engaged  in  the  production  of  natural  gas  in 
the  Dawn  Field  only. 

The  decision  followed  a  hearing  at  which 
the  parties  presented  argument  before  the 
Board.  Reasons  for  Judgment  will  issue  at  a 
later  date. 

5.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeals  of  the 
Ottawa  Truss  Company  of  Canada  Limited, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  and  Messrs.  L.  Marentette, 


H.  S.  Montgomery  and  E.  A.  Williams,  against 
the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  bargaining  representatives 
selected  by  Local  No.  1,  National  Surgical 
Appliance  Workers'  Union,  to  act  for  the 
employees  of  the  Company.  Argument  was 
presented  by  the  parties. 

In  granting  leave  but  dismissing  the  appeals, 
the  Board  stated  that  Reasons  for  Judgment 
will  issue  at  a  later  date. 

6.  The  Board  dismised  the  appeal  of  Wonder 
Bakeries  Limited,  Ideal  Bakery,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  against  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  Local  847,  Bakery 
Wagon  Drivers  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
to  act  for  bread  salesmen  employed  by  the 
company  at  its  Greenwood  Avenue  Depot  in 
Toronto.  Leave  to  appeal  had  been  granted 
by  the  Ontario  Board.  Argument  was  pre- 
sented by  the  parties. 

In  dismissing  the  appeal,  the  Board  stated 
that  Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  given  at 
a  later  date. 

7.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Mac- 
kenzie, White  &  Dunsmuir  Limited,  Van- 
couver B.C.,  against  a  decision  of  the  British 
Columbia  Board  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  Vancouver  Auto  Work- 
ers, Lodge  1857,  to  act  for  certain  classes  of 
employees  of  the  company.  The  employer 
operates  a  wholesale,  automotive  and  general 
merchandise  business.  Argument  was  presented 
by  the  parties. 

In  dismissing  the  appeal  the  Board  stated 
that  Reasons  for  Judgment  will  issue  at  a 
later  date. 

8.  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the 
Victoria  Tile  and  Brick  Supply  Company 
Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  against  the  decision 
of  the  British  Columbia  Board  certifying  bar- 
gaining representatives  selected  by  Local  218, 
Building  Material,  Construction  and  Fuel 
Truck  Drivers  for  the  truck  drivers,  swampers 
and  yardmen  employed  by  the  company. 

In  granting  leave,  but  dismissing  the  appeal, 
the  National  Board  found  that  the  British 
Columbia  Board  had  correctly  determined  the 
number  of  employees  affected  by  the  certifica- 
tion procedure. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Other  Appeal  Cases 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  four  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  at  its  January  sittings  and 
summarized  in  the  February  1947  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  follow: 
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Between:  Federation  of  Civic  Employees  Central  Council,  Appellant  (Inter- 
vener), and  City  of  Winnipeg  Hydro-Electric  System,  Respondent,  and 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  Unions  1037 
and  1129,  Respondents  (Applicants). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Manitoba  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board,  this  is  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  that  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  the  respondent 
unions  for  a  unit  of  employees  comprising  a 
group  of  electrical  craft  workers  employed  by 
the  respondent,  the  City  of  Winnipeg  Hydro 
Electric  System. 

The  applicant  claims  that  the  unit  is  not  an 
appropriate  craft  bargaining  unit,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  five,  subsection  four,  of 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations, 
in  that  it  does  not  include  the  electrical  craft 
workers  in  the  hydro  power  generating  plants 
of  the  Hydro  Electric  System,  located  at 
Pointe  DuBois  and  Slave  Falls,  Manitoba, 
nor  craftsmen  classified  as  "patrolmen." 

The  appellant  further  contends  that  if  the 
electrical  craft  workers  so  excluded  are 
included  in  the  bargaining  unit,  the  respondent 
union  has  not  a  majority  of  emploj^ees  in  the 
unit  so  constituted.  The  appellant  requests 
that  the  certification  be  set  aside  accordingly. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  craft  bar- 
gaining unit  for  which  certification  has  been 
granted  in  the  present  instance  is  139.  On  a 
vote  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Man- 
itoba Board,  79  voted  for  the  respondent 
unions  and  57  for  the  appellant  union.  Three 
persons  did  not  vote. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
non-inclusion  of  the  electrical  craft  workers  at 
Pointe  DuBois  and  Slave  Falls  and  the  patrol- 
men in  the  bargaining  unit,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  earlier  certification  proceedings  affect- 
ing these  employees. 

Certification  was  granted  to  the  appellant 
union  under  date  of  January  11,  1945,  for  a 
plant  unit  consisting  of  all  emplo3^ees  of.  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  Hydro  Electric  System 
employed  in  the  power  houses  at  Pointe 
DuBois  and  Slave  Falls  and  the  Tramway 
System.  This  unit  included  also  the  group  of 
patrolmen  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  Board  is  advised  that  there  is  a  collec- 
tive agreement  in  effect  between  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  and  the  appellant  union  covering 
the  employees  in-  that  bargaining  unit.  The 
certification  issued  by  the  Manitoba  Board, 
dated   January    11,    1945,    in   respect    to    that 


bargaining     unit,     contained     the     following 
recitation : 

An  application  having  been  made  on  the 
ninth  day  of  November,  1944,  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
seeking  certification  of  bargaining  representa- 
tives in  respect  of  electrical  craft  employees 
of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  located  and  working 
at  the  power  generating  plants  at  Pointe 
DuBois  and  Slave  Falls  both  in  Manitoba;  and 
the  intervener,  having  filed  a  contestation  fol- 
lowing on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1944,  by 
a  counter-application  seeking  certification  in 
respect  of  a  plant  unit  covering  all  employees 
at  the  power  houses  at  Pointe  DuBois  and 
Slave  Falls  and  the  Tramway  System.  .  .  ." 

The  intervener  mentioned  in  the  recital  is 
the  appellant  in  the  present  proceedings. 

The  respondent  union  in  its  application  for 
certification,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of 
this  appeal,  limited  the  application  to  a  bar- 
gaining unit  consisting  of  the  electrical  craft 
workers  of  the  City  Hydro  Electrical  System 
within  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  This  unit  was 
extended  by  the  Manitoba  Board  to  include 
the  small  number  of  other  electrical  craft 
workers  of  the  Hydro  working  outside  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  who  are  not  included  in  the 
plant  unit,  in  respect  of  which  certification  of 
bargaining  representatives  was  granted  on 
January  11,  1945. 

This  Board  is  not  concerned  in  this  appeal 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  plant  unit, 
found  by  the  Manitoba  Board  to  be  an  oppro- 
priate  bargaining  unit  in  its  certification  of 
January  11,  1945,  is  in  fact  appropriate  or 
otherwise.  None  of  the  parties  to  this  appeal 
have  applied  to  re-open  the  certification  so 
granted.  Consequently,  the  sole  matter  to 
be  determined  on  this  appeal  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  craft  unit  comprising  the  elec- 
trical craft  workers  in  the  City  Hydro  Electric 
System,  excluding  only  those  included  in  the 
plant  unit  for  which  certification  has  been 
granted,  is  an  appropriate  craft  group. 

The  bargaining  unit  includes  a  great  maj- 
ority of  the  craft  employees  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  System  and  all  those  in  the  Distri- 
bution Branch  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg.  In 
the  circumstances,  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
craftsmen  at  the  generating  plants  have  not 
been  included  in  the  unit  because  they  are 
presently  a  part  of  a  plant  bargaining  unit 
for  which  certification  has  been  granted,  is 
riot  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  sufficient 
reason  to  disturb  the  finding  of  the  Manitoba 
•Board  that  the  unit  certified  is  appropriate. 
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In  the  argument  before  this  Board  the  appel- 
lant claimed  that  the  Manitoba  Board  erred 
in  excluding  helpers  from  the  craft  bargaining 

unit  while  including  apprentices  therein. 

The  Board  is  advised  that  while  both  of 
these  classifications  were  formerly  included 
under  the  one  classification  of  "helpers",  the 
City  Hydro  Electrical  System,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  but  prior  to  the  taking  of 
the  vote,  made  a  reclassification  establishing 
two  classifications,  namely:  "Apprentices" 
and  "Helpers"  and  that  the  latter  classification 
is  not  a  craft  classification  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  apprentices  were  accordingly 
included  in  the  craft  group  and  those  em- 
ployees still  classified  by  the  Hydro  as 
"helpers"  were  not  included. 

The  Manitoba  Board  designated  the  elec- 
trical craft  classifications  comprising  the  bar- 
gaining unit  upon  the  basis  of  a  report  thereon 
furnished  to  it  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a 
senior  officer  of  each  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
Hydro  Electric  System,  Manitoba  Telephone 
System,  Manitoba  Power  Commission  and  the 
Winnipeg   Electric   Company. 

The  certification,  which  is  dated  November 
30,  1946,  will  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
any  collective  agreement  negotiated  under  the 
certification  shall,  by  leave  of  the  Board 
hereby  granted,  expire  concurrently  with  the 
collective  agreements  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  other  two  certifications,  dated  November 
30,  1946,  for  other  bargaining  units  of  the  City 
•of  Winnipeg  Hydro  Electric  System.  This 
will  permit  the  Manitoba  Board  to  review  the 
whole  situation  at  the  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

Save  as  aforesaid,  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  O'Connor 

(Chairman) 

for  the  Board. 
I  dissent: 
(Sgd.)  A.  R.  Mosher. 


L.  Mitchell,  Esq. 
S.  R.  Channing,  Esq, 
Pat  Con roy,  Esq. 


for  the  Appellant 
(Intervener) , 


John   Noble,  Esq. 
C  R.  Roberts,  Esq 


|  for  the  Respondents 
j  (Applicants), 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  February  13,  1947. 


Dissenting  Opinion  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Mosher 

In  dissenting  from  the  views  expressed  in 
the  majority  judgment,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  my  opinions: — 

The  decision  of  the  Board  in  this  case  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  previous  decisions. 
In     the     case     of    David     Spencer    Limited. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  dated  December  13,  1946,  the 

Board  decided  that: 

A  multiplicity  of  bargaining  units  within 
one  establishment  of  an  employer,  for  pur- 
poses of  compulsory  collective  bargaining,  is 
against  public  interest  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  employer  and  employees. 

There  should  be  an  important  difference 
in  kinds  of  work,  skills  or  working  condi- 
tions distinguishing  the  proposed  unit  from 
the  generality  of  employees,  before  separate 
certification  is  granted. 

Similar  cases  are  those  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  March  5,  1946,  and 
the  City  of  Winnipeg  Hydro  Electric  System, 
May  20,  1946. 

In  the  present  case,  the  majority  of  the 
Board  decided  to  divide  a  craft  unit  for 
certification  purposes,  and  I  can  find  nothing 
in  the  Regulations  under  which  this  Board 
functions  to  warrant  such  action. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  evidently  relied 
upon  previous  decisions  of  the  Manitoba 
Board  affecting  the  Winnipeg  Hydro  Electric 
System  as  the  grounds  for  supporting  the 
decision  of  that  Board  in  the  present  instance 
and  denying  the  appeal.  I  cannot  concede 
that  the  principles  involved  in  the  disposition 
of  any  case  should  be  affected  or  departed 
from  by  reason  of  the  actions  of  a  provincial 
Board  in  dealing  with  previous  applications 
affecting  either  the  same  or  another  employer. 

In  September,  1944,  the  Manitoba  Board 
issued  a  certification  to  the  Federation  of 
Civic  Employees  as  covering  electrical  workers 
in  the  Overhead  Construction,  Transmission 
Line  and  Steam  Plant  of  the  Winnipeg  City 
Hydro  System,  including  Engineers  and  Elec- 
tric Boiler  Operators.  A  certification  was  also 
issued  to  the  Federation  of  Civic  Employees 
by  the  Manitoba  Board,  covering  Cablemen's 
Helpers,  Truck  Drivers  and  Groundmen  of  the 
Winnipeg  City  Hydro  System.  A  third 
certification  covered  Power  Plant  employees 
at  Slave  Falls  and  Pointe  du  Bois.  These 
certifications  covered  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
trical workers  employed  by  the  Winnipeg 
City  Hydro  Electric  System. 

The  position  of  Line  Operator  in  the 
Overhead  Construction  of  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  Hydro  Electric  is  covered  in  both 
certificate  No.  421,  issued  to  the  IBEW  in 
December,  1946,  and  in  certificate  No.  55, 
issued  to  the  Federation  of  Civic  Employees 
in  September,  1944. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  relevant  facts,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  decision  of  the 
Board  in  dismissing  the  appeal  was  incon- 
sistent and  wrong,  and  that  the  appeal  should 
have  been  sustained. 

(Sgd.)  A.  R.  Mosher. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  February  24,  1947. 
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Between  The  Glaratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Appellant  (Respondent)  and 
Local  751,  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Service  Employees  Union,  Respondent 
(Applicant) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher,  and 
Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

'This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Manitoba 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  certifying 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 
respondent  union  for  a  bargaining  unit  of 
employees  of  the  appellant. 
The  grounds  of  appeal  are: — 

(1)  that  the  employer  did  not  have  notice 
of  the  proceedings  for  certification; 

(2)  that  organization  of  the  employees  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  union  during 
working  hours  without  the  employer's 
consent ; 

(3)  that  a  head  waitress  in  the  establish- 
ment with  authority  to  employ  and 
discharge  employees  acted  as  a  union 
organizer;  and 

(4)  that  the  respondent  union  did  not 
represent  the  majority  of  emplo3'ees  in 
the  establishment. 

The  appellant  urged  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
the  certification  should  be  set  aside  and  a  vote 
ordered. 

The  Investigating  Officer  of  the  Manitoba 
Board  found,  as  a  result  of  his  investigation 
into  the  union  records  and  otherwise,  that  the 
majority  of  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
were  members  of  the  respondent  union  and 
the   Manitoba  Board  accepted  this  finding. 

This  Board  is  not  prepared  to  give  any 
weight  to  evidence  which  the  appellant  sought 
to  introduce  to  the  effect  that  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  certification,  on  advice  of  legal 
counsel,  he  had  interviewed  each  employee  as 
to  membership  in  the  union  and  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  the  replies  obtained  that  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  establish- 
ment were  not  members  of  the  respondent 
union. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  put  forward 
in  ground  of  appeal  (2)  above,  which  is  denied 
by  the  respondent  union,  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  while  the  allegation  made 
therein,  if  true,  may  properly  be  a  matter  for 
prosecution  for  contravention  of  the  Regu- 
lations, it  does  not  affect  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings  on  this  application  for 
certification. 

The  most  serious  issue  raised  was  the  claim 
by  the  appellant  of  lack  of  notice  of  the 
certification  proceedings. 


The  Board  has  invariably  required  that  all 
interested  parties  should  be  given  due  notice 
of  proceedings  for  certification  before  a  Board 
administering  the  Regulations  and  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  make  representations  to 
such  Board  in  respect  thereto.  In  the  case 
of  the  application  under  review,  a  notice 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  appellant, 
J.  Vlassie,  of  the  respondent's  application  for 
certification  in  the  standard  form  prescribed 
by  the  Manitoba  Board  for  such  purpose  and 
advising  the  employer  that  written  repre- 
sentations in  regard  to  the  application  for 
certification  might  be  filed  with  the  Manitoba 
Board  not  later  than  September  4,  1946,  was 
left  by  the  Board's  Inspector,  H.  F.  Moss, 
with  the  cashier  at  the  Claratel  Cafe,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  application  for  certification, 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  28,  1946.  At  the 
same  time,  the  inspector  posted  up  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Cafe  a  similar  notice  of  the 
application  for  certification  addressed  to  the 
employees.  No  notice  of  intention  to  contest 
the  application  or  for  intervention  in  any  form 
was  received  by  the  Manitoba  Board  from  the 
appellant.  Following  receipt  by  that  Board 
of  the  report  of  its  investigating  officer  on 
the  merits  of  the  application,  including  his 
report  on  the  number  of  employees  that  were 
members  of  the  respondent  union,  the  Board 
issued  its  certificate  dated  September  12, 
1946,  certifying  the  bargaining  representatives 
selected  by  the  respondent  union  as  bargain- 
ing representatives  for  the  employees  in  the 
Cafe.  A  copy  of  this  certificate  was  sent  out 
to  the  appellant  by  the  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Board  by  registered  letter  on  the  same 
day.  No  protest  from  the  appellant  was 
received  until  October  8,  1946,  when  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  said  Board  from  the 
appellant's  solicitors  protesting  the  certifica- 
tion and  asking  that  the  same  be  set  aside 
and  the  application  reconsidered,  not  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  notice  of  the  application, 
but  on  the  grounds  that  the  employees' 
signatures  in  favour  of  the  union  had  been 
obtained  during  working  hours  and  that  the 
signatures  were  obtained  by  the  head  waitress 
of  the  Cafe  who  had  authority  to  hire  and 
fire  employees. 

The  inspector  for  the  Manitoba  Board,  Mr. 
Moss,  has  reported  to  this  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  service  on  the  appellant  of  the 
notice  of  the  application  for  certification  as 
follows: — 

On  August  28,  1946,  I  posted  notice  in 
kitchen  of  Cafe  and  handed  to  Miss  R. 
Duncan,    the    cashier,    letter    of    advice    with 
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copy  of  notice  and  blank  employer  return 
forms.  Returns  were  due  September  2.  On 
September  3,  I  telephoned  Mr.  Vlassie  and 
he  asked  me  to  come  down  and  get  what  I 
wanted.  After  I  arrived,  he  picked  out 
employer's  return  form  from  the  material  on 
the  desk  and  I  showed  him  what  was  needed. 
Vlassie  stated  he  wanted  to  consult  his 
lawyer.  I  told  him  it  was  quite  all  right  but 
the  returns  were  a  routine  matter  and  my 
orders  were  to  get  them  that  day  as  they 
were  overdue.  He  called  a  man  to  go  over 
the  payroll  and  this  man  made  up  a  list 
which  I  brought  back  to  the  office.  The 
union  then  complained  list  showed  too  many 
employees  and  asked  that  part-time  help  be 
excluded.  To  secure  relevant  information,  I 
returned  to  Cafe  where  employer  referred  me 
to  Miss  Chapman,  a  part-time  bookkeeper, 
employed  in  another  building.  From  Miss 
Chapman,  I  got  particulars  as  to  whether 
employees  were  full-time  or  part-time. 

While  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  notice 
of  the  application  should,  in  accordance  with 
standard  procedure,  have  either  been  served 
by  mailing,  as  is  permissible  under  the  Regu- 


lations, or  by  personal  service  on  an  officer 
of  the  appellant,  nevertheless,  it  is  satisfied 
that,  in  this  case,  the  manager  of  the  appellant 
did  receive  the  notice  of  the  application  for 
certification  addressed  to  him  and  left  at  the 
appellant's  place  of  business,  and  that  the 
appellant  was  afforded  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  representations  to  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed 
under  the  Board's  Regulations. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  a  case  has  not  been  made  out 
for  setting  aside  the  certification. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal 

is  dismissed.  «  ",  .    .     T     _ 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 

Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

H.  J.  Matheson,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 

A.  R,  Johnstone,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  February  11,  1947. 


Between  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  1064,  Appellant  (Intervener) 
and  Dominion  Steel  and  Goal  Corporation  Limited,  Sydney,  N.S., 
Respondent  and  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union 
of  America,  No.  2,  Respondent  (Applicant) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  the  respondent  union,  the  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union  of 
America,  No.  2,  for  a  bargaining  unit  con- 
sisting of  bricklayers  and  bricklayers'  appren- 
tices employed  by  the  respondent  company 
at  its  steel  making  plant  at  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  appellant  claims  that  the  bricklayers 
and  apprentices  are  not  an  appropriate  unit 
and  do  not  represent  a  separate  craft  group 
entitled,  in  accordance  with  established  trade 
union  practice,  to  recognition  under  section 
five,  subsection  four,  of  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations. 

The  appellant  states  that  since  1940  there 
has  been  a  collective  agreement  in  effect 
between  the  appellant  union  and  the 
respondent  company  covering  all  employees 
who  are  members  of  the  union;  that  this 
agreement  has  in  fact  covered  practically  all 
employees  in  the  plant,  including  bricklayers; 
and  that  there  has  been  no  separate  repre- 
sentation of  bricklayers  as  a  bargaining  group 
in  the  plant  from  1940  down  to  the  date  of 
the  present  application. 


Bricklaying  is  a  well-defined  craft  and  brick- 
layers have  been  separately  organized  in  craft 
unions  for  many  years  in  Canada.  The 
majority  of  the  employees  in  this  craft  in  the 
Sydney  plant  of  the  respondent  company  are, 
according  to  the  finding  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Board,  members  of  the  respondent  union. 
The  union  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
a  craft  union.  In  fact  membership  in  the 
union  is  confined  to  members  of  the  craft. 

The  mere  fact  that  this  craft  group  has  not 
had  separate  representation  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  in  this  plant  in  the  past 
several  years  does  not  in  itself  operate  as  a 
bar  to  recognition  at  this  time  as  a  separate 
craft  bargaining  group,  as  provided  in  section 
five,  subsection  four,  of  the  Regulations. 

The  appellant  attempted,  unsuccessfully  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  to  show  that  brick- 
layers employed  in  the  class  of  bricklaying 
work  upon  which  this  group  are  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  company  plant  have  not  been 
accorded  separate  recognition  as  a  craft  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes  in  the  basic 
steel  industry  in  Canada. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal 
is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown. 
Vice-Chair  man  for  the  Board. 
E.  B.  Jolliffe,  Esq.,  K.C.. 

for  the  Appellant  (Intervener). 
John  McLeod,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent  (Applicant). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  February  11.     1947. 
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Between  Cub  Aircraft  Corporation  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Respondent 
(Petitioner)  and  Workers'  Independent  Union  and  Social  Club,  Respon- 
dent (Intervener) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mother  and 
Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  certif3ang 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  for  a 
bargaining  unit  consisting  of  employees  of 
the  company. 

This  certification  was  granted  following  a 
vote  by  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  taken  by  order  of  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ontario  Board. 

The  appellant  asks  that  the  certification  be 
set  aside  and  that  a  new  vote  be  taken  on 
the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  since  the  date  of  the  taking 
of  the  vote.  The  appellant  states  that  the 
reduced  staff  represents  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  which  will  be 
required  hereafter  in  the  company's  operations. 

The  vote  which  was  taken  resulted  in  the 
union  obtaining  a  substantial  majority  of 
those  voting. 

At  the  time  the  vote  was  ordered  by  the 
Ontario  Board,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 


been  anything  before  that  Board  to  suggest 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  reduction 
in  staff.  This  reduction,  in  fact,  followed  upon 
a  fire  which  destroyed  a  part  of  the  company's 
premises  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  the  vote. 

If,  after  a  vote  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Board  in  the  course  of  certification  proceed- 
ings, it  were  still  open  to  an  interested  party 
to  obtain  a  further  vote  on  the  ground  of  a 
change  in  the  size  of  the  voting  constituency 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  vote,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  votes  taken 
nor  to  the  certification  proceedings  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  procedure  provided  b3r 
the  Regulations  for  certification  would  be 
defeated. 

Consequently,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  change 
in  the  number  in  the  bargaining  unit  which 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  the 
vote  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  ordering  of  a  further  vote. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal 
is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 
D.  K.  MacTavish,  Esq.,  K.C. 

for  the  appellant. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  February  11,  1947. 


Conciliation  Proceedings  Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


/TN  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
•*-  tions  provide  conciliation  machinery  to 
attempt  settlement  of  disputes  where  negotia- 
tions for  an  agreement  following  certification 
of  bargaining  representatives,  or  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  an  existing  agreement, 
have  been  unsuccessfully  continued  for  thirty 
days.  Disputes  of  this  nature  are  referred 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  (National)  or  by 
the  Provincial  Boards  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  A  Conciliation  Officer  is  then 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  parties  and 
endeavours  to  effect  an  agreement.  If  the 
Conciliation  Officer  is  unable  to  bring  about 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  and 
reports  that  in  his  view  an  agreement  might 
be  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Conciliation,  a  Board  is  then  established 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  duty  of  such 
a  Board  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  agreement 


between  the  parties  on  the  matters  in  dispute 
and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the   Minister. 

Assignment  of  Conciliation  Officers 

During  February,  1947,  Conciliation  Officers 
were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in 
an  attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the 
following  cases: 

Canada  Glue  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
and  Local  397,  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  Win. 
Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer.     (See  below) 

Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  Nobel,  Ont.,  and 
Local  13031,  District  50,  Canadian  Chemical 
Division,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CCL).  Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation 
Officer. 
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Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.,  Fredericton,  N.B., 
and  Canoe  Factory  Workers'  Union  (CCL). 
Charles  J.  A.  Hughes,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  below) 

Chromium  Mining  &  Smelting  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Local  2451, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  136,  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum 
&  Plastic  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
below) 

Manitoba  Cartage  &  Storage  Ltd.,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  &  Other  Transport 
Workers  (CCL).  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

National  Cartage  &  Storage  Ltd.,  Winnipeg 
Man.,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  &  Other  Transport  Workers 
(CCL).    H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

National  Sea  Products  Ltd.  (Maritime  Fish 
Division),  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Local  6, 
Canadian  Fish  Handlers'  Union  (TLC). 
Charles  J.  A.  Hughes,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Northland  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big 
Union.  T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  below) 

Ray-O-Vac  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  3929,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL).  T.  J.  Williams,  Con- 
ciliation  Officer. 

Systems  Equipment  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  191,  International  Typographical 
Union  (AFL-TLC) ;  Local  160,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  (AFL-TLC) ;  and 
Local  87,  International  Printing  Pressmen  & 
Assistants'  Union  (AFL-TLC).  T.  J.  Williams, 
Conciliation   Officer. 

Welton-Malmgren  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Metal  Trades  Unit  No.  1,  One 
Big  Union.  T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Wheat  City  Dairy,  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Local  1,  Canadian  Bakery  Workers'  Union 
(CCL).     T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Federation  of 
Civic  Employees,  Central  Council  (CCL). 
T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
below) 

Agreements  Facilitated  by  Conciliation  Officers 
or  Cases   Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the 
successful  completion  of  negotiations  with 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  request  for  intervention. 


Canadian  Ohio  Brass  Co.  Ltd.,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  and  Local  819A,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 
( CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Grosch  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Stratford,  Ont.,  and 
Local  798,  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America 
(CIO-CCL).    Wm.  Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  136,  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum 
&  Plastic  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
above) 

Municipality  of  St.  Clements,  Man.,  and 
Municipal  Employees  of  St.  Clements,  One 
Big  Union.  T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Frank  Waterhouse  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
and  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild  Inc. 
(TLC).     G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Boards  Established 

During  the  month,  Boards  of  Conciliation 
were  established  as  follows: 

Aluminum  Goods  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Local  2858,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  Ltd.  (Penetang 
Division),  Penetanguishene,  Ont.,  and  National 
Union  of  Shoe  &  Leather  Workers  (CCL). 
H.   Perkins,   Conciliation   Officer. 

Canada  Glue  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
and  Local  397,  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  Wm. 
Dunn,   Conciliation   Officer.      (See   above) 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and 
Lodge  271,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Welders  & 
Helpers  of  America  (AFL-TLC);  Local  144, 
United  Association  of  Journeymen,  Plumbers 
&  Steamfitters  of  United  States  &  Canada 
(AFL-TLC) ;  Local  568,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL-TLC) ;  and 
Local  116,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association  (AFL-TLC).  R.  Trepanier,  Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.,  Fredericton,  N.B., 
and  Canoe  Factory  Workers'  Union  (CCL). 
Charles  J.  A.  Hughes,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  above) 

Claratel  Cafe.  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local 
171,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees'  Inter- 
national Alliance  (AFL-TLC).  R.  H.  Hooper, 
Conciliation    Officer.      (See    below.) 

National  Light  &  Power  Co..  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask.,  and  Local  1,  Canadian  Electrical 
Workers'  Union  (CCL).  H.  S.  Johnstone, 
Conciliation  Officer. 
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Northland  Coal  and  Ice  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big 
Union.  T.  J.  Williams,  Concilation  Officer. 
(See  above.) 

Stovel  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Local  59,  International  Stereotypers'  and 
Electrotypers'  Union  (AFL-TLC).  T.  J. 
Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Co.,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  and  Local  501.  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
(CIO-CCL).  G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Federation  of 
Civic  Employees,  Central  Council  (CCL).  T.  J. 
Williams,  Conciliation  Officer.     (See  above.) 

Boards  Fully  Constituted 

John  Bertram  and  Sons  Co.  Ltd. — The  Board 
of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dis- 
pute between  the  John  Bertram  and  Sons  Co. 
Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Hamilton  and  Vicinity  (AFL-TLC) 
was  fully  constituted  on  February  11,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
A.  Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
E.  Macauley  Dillon,  Toronto,  and  Kevey 
Koskey,  Hamilton,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees    respectively. 

Brown  Boggs  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 
Ltd. — The  Board  of  Conciliation  established  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Brown 
Boggs  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association  of 
Hamilton  and  Vicinity  (AFL-TLC)  was  fully 
constituted  on  February  11,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  A. 
Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
E.  Macauley  Dillon,  Toronto,  and  Kervey 
Koskey,  Hamilton,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees respectively. 

Claratel  Cafe. — The  Board  of  Conciliation 
Claratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local  171, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International 
Alliance  (AFL-TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on 
February  24,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  His  Honour  Judge  H.  W.  Whitla,  Win- 
nipeg, as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Board.  J.  E.  Wilson  and  J.  L.  McBride, 
both    of    Winnipeg    were    appointed    on    the 


recommendation    of    the    employer    and    em- 
ployees respectively.    (See   above). 

Imperial  Optical  Co. — The  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
Imperial  Optical  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Local  514,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  was 
fully  constituted  on  February  26,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  Samuel 
Factor,  Toronto,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Board.  E.  Macauley  Dillon, 
Toronto,  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the 
absence  of  a  nomination  from  the  employer 
and  Norman  Levy,  Toronto,  had  been 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employees. 

Insulation  Products  Ltd.— -The  Board  of 
Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  Insulation  Products  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Local  265,  International  Chemical 
Workers'  Union  (AFL-TLC)  was  fully  con- 
stituted on  February  7th,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  D.  J. 
Cowan,  Brantford,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Board.  John  T.  Weir  and 
Drummond  Wren,  both  of  Toronto,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer    and    employees    respectively. 

Smart-Turner  Machine  Co.  Ltd. — The  Board 
of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Smart-Turner  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers' 
Association  of  Hamilton  and  Vicinity  (AFL- 
TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  February  11, 
1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board.  E.  Macauley  Dillon,  Toronto,  and 
Kevey  Koskey,  Hamilton,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees   respectively. 

Thermoid  Mould  and  Tool  Work. — The 
Board  of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Thermoid  Mould  and 
Tool  Works,  Welland,  Ont.,  and  Local  523, 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  February  10,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Alexander  Brady,  Toronto, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
M.  A.  Seymour,  K.C.,  St.  Catharines,  and 
Dr.  H.  G.  Forster,  Welland,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 
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Board  Reports  Received 


PURSUANT  to  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  Boards  of  Conciliation 
are  allowed  14  days  in  which  to  make  their 
report.    This  can  be  extended,  either  by  the 


Minister  or  by  mutual  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing reports  were  received  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  during  February. 


Report  of  Board  of  Conciliation  in  Dispute  Between  Malartic  Gold  Fields, 
Limited,  Malartic,  P.Q.,  and  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  Local  696 


On  January  27  and  February  11,  1947,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  received  Majority  and 
Minority  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion which  dealt  with  the  above  dispute.  The 
personnel  of  the  Board  was  as  follows:  Mr. 
R.  T.  Ferguson,  of  Montreal,  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  from  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Evans,  K.C.,  of  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Desaulniers,  of  Montreal,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

The  Honourable, 

The  Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Report  of  Board 
I. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  established  by 
you  in  this  matter  consisting  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Ferguson,  Montreal,  as  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Evans,  K.C.,  Hamilton,  as  the  Company's 
nominee,  and  Mr.  Guy  Desaulniers,  Montreal, 
the  Union  nominee,  convened  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  in  Montreal  on  November  22, 
1946.  The  Company  was  represented  by  Mr. 
N.  L.  Matthews,  K.C.,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  John 
Metz,  General  Manager,  and  the  Union  was 
represented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  LaChance,  Inter- 
national Representative,  and  Mr.  Lucien  Bous- 
selle,  Business  Agent  for  Local  696,  on  all  but 
the  last  hearing  with  Mr.  Breton,  International 
Representative,  replacing  Mr.  LaChance  at 
the  last  hearing. 

Hearings  were  conducted  in  Montreal  on 
November  22  and  November  23,  1946;  Decem- 
ber 4  and  5,  1946;  and  December  18,  1946. 

The  Company  entered  into  a  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreement  with  the  above  named 
Union  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Union") 
which  was  dated  and  executed  the  16th  day 
of  July,  1945,  and  contained  the  following 
termination  clause : — 

Article  XX. 

Termination 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  as 
of  the  date  of  its  execution  and  shall  terminate 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  thereafter. 


The  parties  having  failed  to  negotiate  a  new 
or  renewal  agreement  Mr.  R.  Trepanier  of 
Montreal  was  nominated  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  as  a  conciliation  officer  to  confer  with 
the  parties  in  an  attempt  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Trepanier  apparently  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  the  parties  on  the  basis 
of  the  modification  of  the  above  mentioned 
agreement  and  brought  the  parties  together 
except  with  respect  to  those  matters  specified 
in  his  report.  Following  that  report  this 
Board  was  constituted  and  conducted  the 
hearings  above  mentioned.  All  matters  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  by  the  Union  as  being 
in  dispute  were  given  due  consideration  by  the 
Board  and  we  now  report  with  respect  to  the 
same  as  follows: — 

II. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Overtime 

The  Union  did  not  seek  any  change  in  the 
hours  of  work  as  presently  scheduled  but 
contended  that  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  should  be  paid  for  all  time  worked 
in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  the  prevailing 
normal  working  day.  The  Company  contended 
that  overtime  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  in  respect  of  all  hours 
worked  in  any  one  week  in  excess  of  the 
prevailing  standard  work  week,  but  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion  conceded  that  if 
an  employee  worked  overtime  on  one  or  more 
days  in  any  one  week  and  was  deprived  of 
overtime  payment  by  reason  of  the  Com- 
pany's failure  to  provide  work,  such  employee 
should  be  entitled  to  overtime  for  actual 
hours  worked  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  the 
normal  daily  hours  and  Mr.  Matthews,  on 
behalf  of  the  Compam-,  expressed  concurrence 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  should 
be  amended  accordingly  in  order  to  give  an 
employee  the  above  mentioned  protection  and 
suggested  to  the  Board  that  there  should  be 
incorporated  therein  as  follows: — 

(d)  When  an  employee  who  has  worked  more 
than  his  regular  shift  hours  in  any  one 
day  is  prevented  from  working  his  full 
shift  hours  in  any  other  day  during  that 
week  because  such  work  was  not  available 
for  him  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
overtime    pay    at    the    regular    premium 
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rates  for  the  hours  so  worked  by  him  in 
any  one  day  in  excess  of  his  regular  shift 
hours. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  addition  of 
such  a  paragraph  would  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  the  circumstances  and  recommend  accord- 
ingly. We  realize  that  there  may  be  occasions 
where  an  employee  works  overtime  on  one  or 
more  days  in  a  week  and  fails  through  no 
fault  of  the  Company  but  for  reasons  personal 
to  himself  to  be  entitled  to  overtime  for  that 
work.  We  wish  to  make  it  clearly  understood 
that  our  recommendation  in  this  connection 
is  not  intended  to  tie  the  Company's  hands 
and  prevent  it  paying  overtime  in  such  cases 
where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  appear 
to  warrant  making  an  exception  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  intimating  to  the  Company 
that  it  should  view  our  recommendation  in  the 
light  of  these  remarks  and  give  all  such  cases 
favourable  consideration. 

The  Union  failed  to  establish  that  payment 
of  overtime  on  the  daily  as  opposed  to  the 
weekly  basis  is  in  vogue  in  the  area  in  which 
this  mine  is  located  or  in  the  gold  mining 
industry  while  the  Company  definitely  asserted 
that  the  practice  in  that  area  is  to  pay  on  the 
weekly  and  not  on  the  daily  basis. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  we  are 
unable  to  recommend  that  overtime  be  paid 
on  a  straight  daily  basis  and  since  the  Com- 
pany's concession  meets  the  principal  point  of 
the  Union's  request  we  recommend  that  it  be 
accepted  by  the  Union. 

III. 

Off-Shift  Differentials 

It  was  established  that  this  mine  works 
three  shifts.  The  Union  requested  payment  of 
off-shift  differentials  but  produced  no  evidence 
that  sudh  is  the  practice  in  the  area  in  which 
this  mine  is  located  or  that  the  same  is  in 
effect  in  the  gold  mining  industry.  The  Com- 
pany objected  to  the  payment  of  off -shift 
differentials  on  the  ground  that  the  shifts  are 
swing  or  revolving  shifts  that  all  the  employees 
take  their  regular  turn  on  each  shift  and1  that 
all  shift  work  is  distributed  equally  among  all 
employees.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  and 
also  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  this  report  dealing  with  wages  and 
with  check-off  we  are  unable  to  recommend 
payment  of  any  off-shift  differentials  as 
requested  by  the  Union. 

IV. 

Wages 

The  matter  of  wage  increases  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  lengthy  discussion  at  the 
hearings  conducted  on  November  22  and 
November  23,  and  occupied  a  substantial  part 


of  the  hearings  on  December  4  and  December 
5.  At  the  hearing  on  December  5  the  Board 
directed  that  the  Union  file  with  the  Board  a 
written  brief  in  respect  of  its  claims  for  wage 
increases;  that  the  Company  file  its  reply 
thereto  and  that  the  Board  meet  again  on 
December  18  for  presentation  of  the  parties' 
submissions  with  regard  to  wage  increases. 

The  Union  and  the  Company  filed  with  the 
Board  its  submission  and  its  reply  respectively 
and  the  matter  of  wages  and  wage  increases 
was  exhaustively  gone  into  at  the  resumed 
hearing  of  December  18. 

At  the  earlier  hearings  the  Company  had 
stated  plainly  that  "inability  to  pay"  was  one 
of  its  grounds  of  objection  to  any  wage  or 
other  cost  factor  increases  and  had  filed  with 
the  Board  a  copy  of  its  financial  statement  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1945,  as  certified 
by  the  Company's  Auditor.  This  financial 
statement  which  was  also  given  to  the  Union 
representatives  supported  the  contention  of 
the  Company. 

The  Union  in  its  brief,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  submissions  to  the  Board,  relied 
upon  the  grounds  enumerated  below  as  con- 
stituting justification  for  a  16  cents  an  hour 
general  wage  increase.  These  grounds  are  as 
follows : 

(A)  That  the  wages  being  paid  by  the 
Company  constitute  a  gross  inequality  and  a 
gross  injustice  and  attached  to  its  brief,  as 
Appendix  "A"  thereto,  a  schedule  purporting 
to  show  the  wage  rates  payable  in  Sudbury  as 
compared  with  the  wage  rates  payable  by  Mal- 
artic  Gold  Fields  Limited.  It  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  hearing  that  the  reference  in 
Appendix  "A"  to  Sudbury  in  fact  referred  to 
the  International  Nickel  Co.  at  Sudbury,  a 
base  metal  mine,  and  that  International 
Nickel  was  some  300  miles  distant  from  Mal- 
artic  Gold  Fields  Limited.  No  figures  were 
forthcoming  from  the  Union  representatives  as 
to  the  wage  rates  paid  by  other  gold  mines  or 
other  mines  in  the  Malartic  area. 

The  Company  contended  that  the  wages 
paid  by  Malartic  Gold  Fields  Limited  were  in 
line  with  wages  paid  by  other  mines  in  the 
Malartic  area,  that  in  addition  the  Company 
pays  to  its  underground  workers  a  substantial 
bonus,  and  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany did  not  constitute  a  gross  inequality  or 
a  gross  injustice. 

(B)  That  the  requested  general  wage 
increase  was  justified  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  the  Malartic  area.  No  verified  sup- 
porting figures  were  offered  to  the  Board  by 
the  Union  representatives  in  this  respect  other 
than  Appendix  "B"  attached  to  the  Union 
brief  and  certain  figures  with  relation  to  the 
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Dominion  cost-of-living  index  and  some 
figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Breton  between  the 
adjournment  of  the  hearing  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  18  and  the  resumption  of  the 
hearing  on  the  evening  of  December  18,  the 
sources  of  which  were  not  given.  As  already 
indicated,  there  was  no  adequate  substantive 
evidence  supporting  these  given  figures. 

The  Company  in  addition  to  pleading 
inability  to  pay  presented  other  factors  in 
reply,  of  which  we  mention  inter  alia  the 
following — 

That  the  figures  in  Appendix  "B"  were  in 
respect  of  some  of  them  misleading  and  erron- 
eous e.g.  the  alleged  increased  rents  whereas 
rents  had  been  frozen  under  the  Rental  Con- 
trol Orders. 

That  the  Company  operates  a  cookery  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  and  in  spite  of 
increased  costs  has  not  raised  the  price  of 
board  and  room  to  its  employees.  The  rate 
of  $1.25  a  day  for  board  and  room  has  been 
in  effect,  unchanged,  since  1940. 

(C)  That  the  Company  had  given  no  wage 
increases  (general)  other  than  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  10  cent  cost-of-living  bonus  when 
made  mandatory. 

This  10  cent  cost-of-living  mandatory  bonus 
became  mandatory  in  February,  1944. 

The  Company  in  its  reply  and  at  the  hear- 
ing on  December  18,  denied  the  Union's 
above  assertion  and  averred  that  on  May  1, 
1940,  a  general  increase  of  five  cents  per  hour 
was  put  into  effect  in  this  mine  in  common 
with  others  throughout  the  Malartic  district; 
that  this  mine  also  paid  considerably  more 
than  the  minimum  cost-of-living  bonus  when 
made  mandatoiy;  that  when  the  cost-of-living 
bonus  was  incorporated  into  the  wage  scales 
in  February,  1944,  the  additional  increase 
amounted  to  10  cents  per  hour,  thus  making 
the  total  increase  since  May  1,  1940,  15 
cents  per  hour.  This  on  the  basis  of  an  aver- 
age wage  of  75c  per  hour  amounted  to  a  25 
per  cent  increase. 

The  Company  also  stated  that  it  pays  an 
incentive  bonus  based  on  production  and  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1946  this  bonus 
pay  amounted  to  an  average  of  92c  per  man 
per  shift  for  all  shifts  worked  underground, 
that  since  June  this  bonus  has  been  as  high 
as  $1.06  per  man  per  shift  but  never  lower 
than  92c  per  man  per  shift.  Based  on  an 
eight-hour  shift  this  would  amount  to  a  bonus 
of  Hi  to  13c  per  hour  in  addition  to  wages 
and  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  pay  of  its 
employees  of  this  mine  in  the  highest  brackets. 

At  the  hearing  on  December  18  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  (Mr.  John  Metz)  was  called  in, 


evidenced,  was  sworn,  and  verified  under  oath 
all  the  foregoing. 

The  Company  further  established  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  in  connection  with  its  plea 
of  inability  to  pay,  that  this  mine  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  "marginal  mine";  that 
its  loss  for  the  year  1946  amounted  to 
$94,689.78  on  a  capitalization  of  $4,000,000; 
and  that  its  earning  and  profit  capacity  had 
been  further  seriously  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gold  brought 
about  by  the  placing  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
and  the  United  States  dollar  on  a  parity. 

The  Union  in  its  brief,  and  at  the  hearing  of 
December  18,  challenged  the  Company's 
averment  of  inability  to  pay  and  in  support  of 
that  challenge  levelled  serious  charges  against 
the  Company  averring  among  other  things 
excessive  stock  piling  of  high  grade  ore  and 
imputing  reasons  therefore  amounting  to 
charges  of  dishonourable  practice  and  deceit. 
Pressed  for  evidence  in  support  of  these 
charges  none  was  forthcoming.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  demand  for  a  flat  increase  in 
all  wages  should  be  supported  by  authentic 
pertinent  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  a 
Board  in  recommending  such  general  wage 
increases.  It  was  noticeable  that  at  the  hear- 
ings the  Union's  arguments  were  almost 
exclusively  based  on  the  lowest  wage  rate  paid 
by  the  Company.  It  of  course  by  no  means 
follows  that,  if  certain  workmen  are,  because 
of  inexperience  or  lack  of  skill,  in  such  a  low 
paid  category  that  a  remedy  should  equitably 
be  provided,  all  other  workmen  should  be 
similarly  advanced  in  pay,  and  arguments  of 
that  nature  only  confuse  issues  which  have  not 
a  great  deal  in  common.  It  appeared  from 
the  discussion  that  in  some  cases  initial  wages 
were  low  and  might  well  be  adjusted  upwards 
but  it  was  averred  by  the  Company  and  not 
rebutted  by  the  Union  that  in  practice  these 
positions  were  only  held  for  a  short  time  by 
their  occupants  who  either  graduated  as  a 
result  of  experience  into  higher  paid  categories 
or  left  to  work  elsewhere.  In  any  event  these 
lower  paid  employees  constituted  only  a  very 
small  percentage,  much  less  than  five  per  cent 
and  often  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  men  employed.  The  demand 
of  the  Union  however  was  for  a  general 
increase  in  wages  of  16  cents  per  hour,  not  for 
a  consideration  of  special  cases,  and  in  our 
opinion  no  sufficient,  satisfactory  or  authentic 
evidence  was  presented  which  would  justify 
our  recommending  such  a  wage  increase 
especially  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  mine  operates. 

It  is  futile  and  unrealistic  in  our  opinion,  to 
recommended  wage  increases  which  in  the 
course  of  a  year  'would  involve  additional  pay- 
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ments  running  into  tremendous  sums  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  the  one  before  us  where  the 
employers  not  only  cannot  get  a  compensating 
higher  price  for  their  product  but  have  had 
the  price  which  prevailed  for  years  actually 
reduced  to  a  point  where  profits  are  imperilled 
or  disappear  altogether. 

We  feel  impelled  here  to  again  refer  to  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of  gold  brought  about 
by  dollar  parity  and  in  particular  with  respect 
to  what  are  commonly  called  "marginal  mines" 
and  to  express  the  opinion  that  unless  some 
remedy  is  found  for  the  condition  now  prevail- 
ing the  future  of  many  Canadian  mines  may 
well  be  in  jeopardy  and  the  capacity  of  the 
mines  to  increase  wages  diminished  to  the 
point  of  impossibility.  In  our  opinion  this 
situation  is  one  which  appears  to  require  im- 
mediate governmental  remedial  consideration. 
We  also  take  the  liberty  of  here  suggesting 
that  while  we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  recom- 
mend any  wage  increase  the  Company  should 
give  consideration  to  working  out  with  the 
Union  some  formula  designed  towards  a  recon- 
sideration of  wage  rates  and  wage  increases 
in  the  event  of  the  present  situation  arising 
out  of  dollar  parity  being  remedied  or  allevi- 
ated by  governmental  action  or  otherwise. 

V. 

Holidays 

This  subject  matter  is  covered  by  Article  XV 
(m)  of  the  Agreement  dated  July  16,  1945, 
and  reads  as  follows: — 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  War 
Labour  Board,  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  hourly  rate  will  be  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee for  all  work  performed  by  him  on  New 
Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day,  and  Christmas 
Day,  provided  the  employee  worked  his  regu- 
lar shift  on  the  day  preceding  and  the  day 
following  the  said  holidays. 

The  Union  requested  that  'this  provision  be 
extended  to  include  Good  Friday,  Labour  Day 
and  June  24,  and  also  that  double  time  be  paid 
for  all  hours  worked  on  any  such  holiday.  No 
evidence  was  presented  that  this  request  would 
conform  with  existing  practice  in  the  Malartic 
area.  The  Company  offered  to  add  to  New 
Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
either  Labour  Day  or  Good  Friday,  which 
ever  the  Union  should  prefer. 

In  the  light  of  our  preceding  remarks  relat- 
ing to  wages  and  wage  increases,  we  cannot 
recommend  double  time  for  time  worked  on 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  holidays.  We  con- 
sider the  Company's  offer  fair  and  reasonable 
in  the  circumstances,  namely,  that  time  and 
one-half  be  paid  for  all  time  worked  on  New 
Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day,  Christmas  Day 
and  either  Labour  Day  or  Good  Friday  as  the 
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Union  may  elect.  We  also  realize  that  in 
some  industries  the  employees  receive  pay  for 
certain  statutory  holidays  not  worked.  With 
this  principle  we  are  in  accord  and  we  con- 
sequently take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting 
to  the  Company  that  it  should  give  considera- 
tion to  incorporation  in  the  Agreement  of  a 
provision  whereby  employees  will  be  paid  for 
the  above-mentioned  holidays  not  worked  if 
that  should  become  common  practice  in  the 
Malartic  area  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement 
and  improved  conditions  at  this  mine  so  war- 
rant. Since  pay  for  Statutory  Holidays  not 
worked  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  wage 
structure  and  would  in  effect  amount  to  a  wage 
increase,  we  recommend  that  if  in  the  future 
there  should  be  a  general  wage  increase,  pay  for 
specified  Statutory  Holidays  not  worked  should 
be  incorporated  therein. 

VI. 

Vacations  With  Pay 

This  subject  matter  is  covered  by  Article 
XVIII  of  the  Agreement  dated  July  16,  1945, 
and  in  effect  extends  to  employees  one  week's 
vacation  with  pay.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
length  of  service  merits  special  consideration 
and  recommend  that  all  employees  who  have 
completed  five  years'  continuous  service  be 
granted  two  weeks'  holiday  with  pay. 

VII. 

Absence  as  Affecting  Seniority 

This  subject  matter  is  dealt  with  in  Article 
XIII  (/)  of  the  Agreement  dated  July  16,  1945. 
At  the  hearing  the  Company  offered  to  amend 
Article  XIII  (/)  if  the  Union  so  desires,  by 
eliminating  therefrom  the  following  words 
"unless  he  is  away  more  than  fifteen  consecu- 
tive days;  provided  such  illness  or  injury  is 
not  due  to  alcoholism,  the  use  of  drugs,  or 
injury  due  to  violation  of  the  law.  Seniority 
will  cease  to  accumulate  during  any  period  of 
sick  leave  beyond  15  days." 

This  appeared  to  conform  with  the  Union's 
request  with  relation  to  this  subject  matter. 

VIII. 

Check-Off 

While  the  original  reference  to  the  Board 
involved  Union  membership  the  Union  at  the 
hearings  limited  its  application  to  one  of  check- 
off meaning  thereby  that  the  new  collective 
agreement  should  contain  a  provision  that  on 
proper  authorization  by  a  Union-member  em- 
ployee the  Company  would  each  month  deduct 
from  the  employee's  wages  a  specified  amount 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  Union  treasurer  as  the 
dues  owing  to  the  Union  by  the  employee  and 
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would  continue  to  do  so  for  the  period  stated 
in  the  authorization  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
Lamaque  Mining  Company  which  was  quoted 
by  the  Union  as  a  precedent. 

The  Company  firmly  opposed  the  application 
on  the  ground  that  the  Board  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  deal  with  matters  which  changed  the 
status  of  the  Union  from  that  of  agent  acting 
for  employees  to  that  of  being  an  applicant  on 
its  own  behalf  and  further  asserted  that  in  any 
event  while  the  Company  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Union  personnel  with  whom  it 
had  conducted  negotiations  the  objectives  of 
the  Union  as  disclosed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Union  were  such  that  the 
Company  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  or 
asked  to  support  or  nourish.  The  Company 
further  contended  that  it  was  only  right  and  a 
matter  of  ordinary  business  practice  for  those 
who  sold  services  to  collect  their  dues  them- 
selves and  that  that  task  should  not  be  thrust 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  unwilling  party  and 
that  this  was  particularly  so  where  the  ex- 
pressed objectives  were  not  intended  to  benefit 
but  rather  to  hurt  the  proposed  collector. 

It  will  we  think  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  operation  of  a  check-off  provision  is  of 
greater  direct  benefit  to  a  Union  than  to  any- 
one else.  In  their  arguments  in  support  of 
their  application  the  Union  representatives, 
frankly  admitted  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  collecting  Union  dues  in  this  case  once 
the  wages  had  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the 
workman,  a  difficulty  which  would  not  exist 
if  Union  dues  were  withheld  from  wages  by 
the  Company.  It  was  also  contended  by  the 
Union  representatives  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  would  be  required  to  collect 
dues  from  the  general  body  of  Union  members 
but  when  asked  to  state  how  many  employees 
would  be  affected  by  a  check-off  and  thus 
convey  to  the  Board  some  idea  of  the  time 
and  effort  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  involved  the  Union  representatives 
evaded  a  direct  answer  and  our  conclusion  is 
that  in  this  particular  mine  more  than  usual 
difficulty  in  collecting  Union  dues  is  feared. 

It  may  be  said  however  that  the  Board 
as  a  whole  might  have  recommended  some 
form  of  check-off  had  there  not  occurred  an 
incident  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  part  of  this  report  dealing  with  wages. 
We  are  aware  that  each  matter  brought  before 
a  Conciliation  Board  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  merit  and  we  desire  to  emphasize 
that  in  our  deliberations  care  has  been  taken 
to  see  that  this  has  been  done.  Check-off 
however  is  in  a  different  category  from    mat- 


ters which  exclusively  affect  working  conditions 
and  one  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour  as 
well  as  against  it  is  the  degree  of  good  will 
and  confidence  which  exists  or  may  be  made 
to  exist  between  an  employer  and  the  union 
seeking  it.  This  of  course  affects  the  opera- 
tion and  results  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  practically  every  respect.  It 
can  safely  be  asserted  that  in  many  cases 
Boards  have  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
a  check-off  provision  and  employers  have 
accepted  the  same  largely  because  of  a  hope 
that  such  a  provision  would  materially  im- 
prove the  working  out  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  as  a  whole.  Each  of  the 
members  of  this  Board  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  matters  of  this  kind  and  each 
has  heard  it  stated  by  unions,  as  was  stated 
here,  that  the  granting  of  a  check-off  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  employees  because 
it  would  go  far  towards  dissipating  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
union  and  towards  developing  harmonious 
relations  between  all  parties  concerned.  We 
do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  value  of  this 
contention;  clearly  anything  which  tends  to 
,avoid  friction  and  misunderstanding  and  to 
make  an  agreement  work  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively in  all  its  parts  is  of  great  importance 
to  employers  and  employees  alike. 

It  seems  to  us  however  that  in  asking  for  a 
check-off  which  among  other  things  entrenches 
the  union  in  its  position  as  a  negotiator  it 
is  essential  that  the  Union  should  at  least 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  belief  that  it  is 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  towards  the 
employer.  Differences  of  opinion  may  be 
expected  to  develop  from  time  to  time  but 
in  spite  of  such  differences  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Union  even  without  check-off  or  any 
other  advantage  to  itself  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  respect  for  the  integrity  and 
motives  of  the  other  party  unless  it  can 
demonstrate  by  acceptable  evidence  that  such 
an  attitude  is  not  justified.  A  similar  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  employer.  There  can  be  no 
negotiating  "in  good  faith"  on  any  other 
basis. 

In  the  brief  presented  by  the  Union  to  the 
Board  the  Union  charged  the  Company  with 

stock  piling  of  high  grade  ore  in  both  East 
Malartic  Mines  Limited  and  the  Malartic 
Goldfields   Limited. 

In  dealing  with  this  matter  that  these 
mines  are  stock  piling  high  grade  ores  in 
their  underground  workings  we  have  infor- 
mation from  experienced  miners.  .  .  .  that 
East  Malartic  has  a  vast  reserve  of  broken 
ore  ready  to  be  milled.  From  evidence  pre- 
sented Malartic  Goldfields  Mines  Limited 
they  have  ore  ready  to  be  mined  without 
further  additional  costs  as  far  as  preliminary 
development  work  is  concerned.  Apparently 
these  mines  are  not  willing  to  increase  their 
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profitable  production  by  milling  this  high 
grade  ore  but  are  apparently  anxious  to  with- 
hold production  of  this  type  of  ore  until  such 
time  as  the  threat  of  wage  increases  and 
other  factors  affecting  costs  have  been 
removed  or  that  a  higher  price  can  be  secured 
for   their   product,  gold". 

The  Company's  counsel  took  strong  excep- 
tion to  these  allegations  of  fact  and  inferences. 
In  order  that  the  Board  might  have  some 
conception  of  the  sources  and  authenticity  of 
the  statements  and  inferences  the  Union  rep- 
resentatives were  asked  who  were  their  in- 
formants but  declined  to  say.  They  were 
then  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  these  informants  but  again  the 
Union  representatives  declined  to  say.  All 
they  did  vouchsafe  was  that  the  brief  had 
been  prepared  in  the  Union  Hall  and  that 
many  Union  members  had  participated  in  its 
preparation  from  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  these  allegations  have  attained  wide  cur- 
rency in  the  Malartic  district  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Company.  Questioned  as  to  the  alleged 
stock  piling  of  high  grade  ore  and  as  to  the 
volume  of  ore  allegedly  ready  to  be  mined 
without  further  additional  costs  as  far  as 
preliminary  development  work  was  concerned, 
no  satisfactory  answer  was  forthcoming. 

The  Company's  counsel  was  granted  leave 
to  present  evidence  on  oath  and  the  General 
Manager,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified 
that  the  allegations  of  the  Union  regarding 
stock  piling  of  high  grade  ore  and  regarding 
ore  allegedly  ready  to  be  mined  without  fur- 
ther additional  preliminary  development  costs 
were  entirely  without  foundation  and  ex- 
plained that  in  this  mine  there  was  no  accumu- 
lation of  ore  ready  to  be  mined  other  than 
is  usual  and  normal  according  to  accepted 
mining  practice.  The  inferential  imputat- 
tions  contained  in  the  Union's  charges  were 
also  specifically  dissipated  by  the  General 
Manager  under  oath. 

The  Union  representatives  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  General 
Manager  but  refrained  from  doing  so.  They 
were  then  asked  if  they  accepted  as  correct 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  General  Man- 
ager under  oath  but  they  refused  to  accept 
it  and  declined  either  to  withdraw  or  modify 
their  allegations.  The  Chairman  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  these  charges 
and  offered  to  adjourn  the  hearings  for  a  time 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  Union  to  make 
an  independent  investigation  so  that  it  could 
either  substantiate  the  charges  or  withdraw 
them.  In  the  latter  event  the  Board  was  pre- 
pared to  wipe  them  off  the  record  as  never 
having  been  made.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  by  the  Board  in  presenting  the  matter 
in  all  its  aspects  and  effects  to  the  union 
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representatives  but  they  refused  to  move 
from  the  position  which  they  had  taken  and 
declined  to  make  further  inquiry  for  presenta- 
tion to   the  Board. 

In  these  circumstances  we  can  only  register 
with  regret  our  conviction  that  the  Union 
committed  wilfully  an  act  of  impropriety  and 
bad  faith  in  making  these  unwarranted  charges 
against  the  Company.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  act,  indicative  as  it  may  well  be  of 
a  recklessness  of  statement  and  of  the  harm 
which  might  follow  the  levelling  of  such 
charges,  justifies  the  Company  in  refusing  a 
check-off  or  any  other  provision  for  the: 
benefit  of  the  Union.  We  therefore  make  no- 
recommendation)  that  a  check-off  clause  be 
incorporated  in  the   contract. 

We  desire  to  record  again  that  the  conclusion, 
reached  by  us  has  in  no  way  influenced  our 
decisions  in  respect  of  the  other  matters  which.- 
came  before  us  and  express  the  hope  that 
both  the  Company  and  the  Union  will  co- 
operate in  settling  the  terms  of  a  new  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  along  the  lines 
indicated   in   this   report. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  foregoing  report  we  have  dealt  speci- 
fically with  all  matters  raised  by  the  Union 
at  the  several  hearings  conducted  by  this 
Board. 

We  regret  that  our  fellow  member,  Mr. 
Desaulniers,  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us 
in  respect  of  all  the  matters  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  He  no  doubt  will  be  submitting  a 
minority  report  in  which  he  will  specifically 
refer  to  those  matters  in  which  he  concurs 
with  us  and  deal  in  his  own  way  with  the  other 
remaining  matters. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  this  24th  day  of  January,  1947. 

(Sgd.)  R.  T.  Ferguson, 

Chairman, 
(Sgd.)  R.  R.  Evans, 

Member. 

Minority  Report 
To: 

The  Honourable  Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

I. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  concur  with 
my  two  colleagues  in  the  writing  of  the  report 
and  for  that  reason  I  submit  a  minority 
report  which  can  be  added  to  the  majority 
report  signed  by  Messrs.  R.  T.  Ferguson, 
President,  and  R.  R.  Evans,  K.C. 

To  make  a  complete  report,  I  shall  follow 
the  order  used  by  my  two  colleagues  in  dealing; 
with  the  various  items  of  the  conflict. 
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II. 

Working  Hours  and  Overtime 

The  working  hours  in  effect  in  the  previous 
agreement  are  accepted  by  both  parties  and 
remain  the  same. 

In  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  Union, 
overtime  was  to  be  paid  for  work  in  excess  of 
8  hours  per  day  and  48  hours  per  week. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  overtime,  I 
consider  that  the  form  submitted  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  mentioned  in  the  majority  report, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  workers. 

He  who  has  worked  for  several  days  within 
a  week  and  has  put  in  considerable  overtime 
and  who,  later  falls  ill  or  must  go  away  for  a 
perfect^  warrantable  reason  would,  because 
he  has  been  unable  to  finish  his  work,  be  denied 
his  overtime  pay. 

The  Company  maintains  that  the  daily  over- 
time system  would  lead  the  workers  to  absen- 
teeism, but  no  proof  has  been  brought  to 
uphold  such  an  argument. 

III. 
Premiums  for  Certain  Shifts 

In  its  agreement  the  Union  asked  that 
premiums  be  added  to  the  wages  of  late  day 
shift  and  night  shift  workers. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  employees  change 
shifts,  I  consider  that  such  a  premium  should 
be  paid  because  of  the  circumstances  which 
evening  and  night  work  involve.  This  principle 
is  applied  in  many  collective  agreements 
because  it  is  considered  that  evening  and  night 
shift  workers  must  alter  their  way  of  living, 
which  undoubtedly  reflects  on  their  health  and 
prevents  them  from  leading  a  normal  life. 

For  that  reason,  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  clause  requested  by  the  Union  be 
included  in  the  agreement. 

IV. 
Wages 

The  wage  increase  asked  by  the  Union  cor- 
responds to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
particularly  in  the  mining  regions. 

In  the  last  year,  considerable  wage  increases 
have  been  granted  either  by  employers  or  by 
government  agencies,  to  the  workers  of  the 
steel,  rubber,  packinghouse,  furniture,  con- 
struction and  still  other  industries. 

The  company  claimed  that  it  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  and,  as  proof  thereof,  pro- 
duced the  previous  year's  report  showing  a 
loss.  Union  representatives  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  hold  a  report  of  the  company's 
exact  financial  situation  as  it  stands  presently 
and,  for  that  reason,  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  whether  the  company  is  incapable  of 


paying  wage  increases  or  not.  The  company 
even  refused  to  furnish  Union  representatives 
wtih  the  financial  statement  for  1946. 

The  Union  showed  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  no  circum- 
stance whatsoever  could  the  company  refute 
the  fact.  I  do  not  even  deem  necessary  that 
proof  be  shown  for  me  to  realize  this,  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of 
Conciliation.  For  the  above  reasons,  I  con- 
sider that  we  should  recommend  that  the 
Company  pay  the  wage  increase  proposed  by 
the  Union. 

V. 

Holidays 

In  this  case,  I  concur  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  I  believe  that  time  and 
one-half  should  be  paid  for  all  work  on  New 
Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
Labour  Day  and  Good  Friday. 

I  consider,  however,  that  the  workers  should 
be  entitled  to  the  above  as  paid  holidays  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  benefit  of  the  rest  and 
joy  befitting  such  holidays. 

VI. 

Vacation  With  Pay 

I  concur  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  on  this  point. 

VII. 

Leaves  Affecting  Seniority 

I  concur  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  on  this  point 

Check-Off 

The  view  taken  by  my  colleagues  in  regard 
to  Union  check-off,  as  mentioned  in  their  re- 
port, is  certainly  not  a  way  <to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement,  or  a  means  of  conciliation. 

During  the  inquiry,  the  company,  through  its 
representative,  laid  claims  which  certainly 
could  be  prejudicial  to  the  Union,  but  could 
substantiate  none  of  them.  I  believe  that  no 
members  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  should  be 
instrumental  in  kindling  quarrels  between 
parties,  either  at  the  sittings  or  in  their  reports. 

In  claiming  that  the  Company  was  not  turn- 
ing out  what  it  should,  the  union  representa- 
tives were  only  reporting  the  assertions  of  their 
own  members.  Instead  of  shouting  wolf,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  preferable  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  suggest  that  the 
company  and  the  union  representatives  jointly 
investigate  this  point.  If  the  Union  proved 
right,  then  the  Company  would  see  for  itself 
and  if  the  Company  stood  right  the  union  rep- 
resentatives would  verify  it  on  the  spot  and 
to  their  own  satisfaction. 
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For  the  same  reasons  mentioned  in  my 
report  following  an  investigation  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Noranda  Mines  Limited  and  Local 
688  of  the  International  Union,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  and  in  my  report  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Lamaque  Mining  Company  Ltd. 
and  Local  654  of  the  same  Union,  I  recom- 


mend that  a  check-off  clause  be  included  in 
the  collective  agreement. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Dated  at  Montreal,  this  8th  day  of  February, 
1947. 

(Signed)    Guy  Merrill  Desaulniers, 

Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Company, 
Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ontario,  and  Local  1740,  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (TLG) 


On  February  17,  1947,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows:  His  Honour  Judge  D.  J.  Cowan, 
Brantford,  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  E.  Macauley  Dillon  of 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Ward  of  Montreal, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

To: 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  you 
to  deal  with  the  above  dispute  consisted  of 
J.  B.  Ward,  the  Nominee  of  the  Union,  E. 
Macauley  Dillon,  K.C.,  Nominee  of  the  Com- 
pany and  His  Honour  Judge  D.  J.  Cowan  of 
Brantford,  appointed  by  you  upon  the  failure 
of  the  other  two  nominees  to  agree  upon  a 
Chairman. 

The  Board  met  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  commencing  with  a  session,  Monday, 
the  27th  of  January,  and  held  in  all  seven 
sittings.  The  parties  were  represented 
throughout  as  follows:  S.  T.  Garside,  of  the 
Central  Ontario  Industrial  Relations  Institute 
presented  the  Company's  arguments;  Eric 
Hoare,  Personnel  Officer  of  the  Company, 
C.  A.  Fisher  and  T.  G.  Fechnay,  Works 
Managers  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Com- 
pany's plant.  The  employees  were  repre- 
sented by  W.  G.  Carson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Local,  E.  A.  Horsley,  President  of  the  Local, 
George  Venus  and  Robert  Lowell,  plant 
committee  men,  R.  J.  Bolton,  District.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  G.  P.  Schollie,  Secretary  for 
Canada,  for  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  it  was 
evident  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
matters  upon  which  the  parties  had  failed  to 
reach  agreement  and  the  Board  went  care- 
fully over  them  and  succeeded  in  producing 


agreement  without  reservations  whatever  on 
all  matters  in  dispute  except  the  following 
which  were  tentatively  agreed  upon  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  either  party  to  go 
back  to  their  original  positions  if  agreement 
was  not  ultimately  reached  on  what  finally 
proved  to  be  the  main  item  of  dispute, 
namely,  the  date  on  which  a  retroactive  pay 
increase,  if  any,  would  begin.  These  items 
were  as  follows: — 

1.  Preferential  plant  seniority  for  the  union 
plant  committee. 

2.  The  final  method  of  selecting  a  chair- 
man for  any  arbitration  board  required 
under  the  grievance  procedure. 

3.  A  night  shift  bonus  for  boiler  house 
attendants. 

4.  Payment  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
holidays  (1946)   not  worked. 

5.  Whether  or  not  any  agreed  upon  wage 
increase  should  affect  the  minimum  rates 
as  well  as  the  maximum  rates  in  each 
classification  and  whether  or  not  any  wage 
increases  ultimately  granted  should  date 
from  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  which 
was  the  Company's  position,  or  date 
from  the  expiration  of  the  old  agree- 
ment, namely,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1946,  for  which  latter  date  the  union 
contended. 

All  other  matters  in  dispute  so  far  as  our 
records  go  were  settled  without  any  reserva- 
tion whatsoever  and  accordingly  we  do  not 
deal  with  them. 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  the  recom- 
mendations hereunder  made  for  the  first  four 
items  and  Mr.  Ward,  the  Union's  nominee, 
dissents  in  respect  to  the  date  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Board  from  which  the  pay 
increase  is  to  commence. 

We,  therefore,  make  our  recommendations 
as  follows: — 

1 .  Preferential  Seniority  for  the  Union  Plant 
Committee 
The  Union  requested  continuation  of  the 
existing  clause  giving  preferential  seniority  to 
the  members  of  its  plant  committee.  The  Com- 
pany, however,  by  written  statement  filed  with 
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the  Board,  declined  absolutely  to  agree  to  the 
Tequest  basing  its  position  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  committee.  The  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  workers  in  this  plant  are 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  that  the  plant  com- 
mittee and  the  management  do  not  display 
that  degree  of  good  relationship  and  co- 
operative attitude  which  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  both  sides.  As  long  as  the  existing 
conditions  continue  we  are  unable  to  concur 
-in  the  Union's  request  and  for  the  reasons 
given  recommend  that  the  agreement  be  closed 
without  inclusion  of  "preferential  seniority  to 
members  of  the  plant  committee." 

2.  Election  of  a  Chairman  to   the  Board  of 
Arbitration  under  the  Grievance  Procedure 

Your  Board  recommends  that  the  clause  in 
respect  to  the  above  matter  should  read  as 
follows  and  replace  Clause  No.  28  in  the  final 
document  submitted  by  the  Company  just 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  "When- 
ever either  party  to  this  Agreement  desires 
to  submit  any  grievance  to  Arbitration,  written 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  other  party, 
formally  stating  the  subject  of  the  grievance 
and  at  the  same  time  nominating  an  Arbi- 
trator. Within  five  (5)  working  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  other  party  shall 
name  an  Arbitrator.  The  Arbitrators  repre- 
senting the  two  parties  shall  meet  imme- 
diately, and  if  they  fail  to  agree  upon  a 
settlement  of  the  grievance  within  forty-eight 
(48)  hours  after  they  have  first  met,  then 
they  will  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  Chairman 
-of  the  Arbitration  Board.  If  they  are  unable 
'to  agree  upon  such  Chairman  they  may  then 
request  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  appoint  an  impartial  chair- 
man from  among  the  Judiciary  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Each  of  the  two  parties  has 
the  right  to  refuse  one  appointee. 

3.  Night  Shift  Bonus  for  Boiler-house 
Attendants 

The  Union  contended  that  these  employees 
should  have  a  bonus  of  5  cents  per  hour  for 
night  work  the  same  as  is  given  night  workers 
in  other  departments  of  the  plant.  The  Com- 
pany contended  that  this  was  not  customary 
in  industry  for  employees  of  this  type  and 
that  the  fact  they  worked  at  night  was  taken 
into  account  in  their  basic  rates  of  pay.  The 
Union  agreed,  subject  to  the  reservation 
noted  above,  to  waive  this  demand,  but  your 
Board  feels  that  they  are  not  in  possession 
of  sufficient  information  to  make  a  finding 
in  the  matter  and  therefore  make  no 
recommendation. 

4.  Payment   for   Christmas   and   New    Year's 
(1946)  not  worked 

This  matter  will  be  disposed  of  in  our 
findings  under  the  general  heading  of  wages. 


5.   Wages 

Before  the  dispute  came  to  this  Board  the 
Company  had  made  an  offer  of  an  increase 
across  the  board  of  10  cents  per  hour  for 
every  worker  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  an 
increase  in  the  maximums  of  the  various  rate 
of  10  cents  per  hour.  The  Union  had  requested 
13  cents,  but  had  substantially  agreed  to  take 
10  cents  an  hour  increase  provided  the 
increase  dated  from  a  date  agreeable  to  them 
and  contended  that  the  increase  should  date 
from  the  expiration  of  the  old  agreement. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1946,  after  the 
intervention  of  R.  W.  Dunn,  Conciliation 
Officer,  the  Company  offered  an  increase  of 
10  cents  per  hour  effective  from  December  2, 
1946,  subject  to  the  Union  agreeing  to  other 
terms  in  dispute,  to  all  of  which  other  items 
at  the  final  meeting  of  this  Board  the  Union 
agreed  subject  to  the  reservation  above  noted. 
On  the  same  date  the  Company  notified  the 
union  that  if  their  offer  were  not  accepted 
any  pay  increase  would  not  be  retroactive. 
Apparently  the  Union  was  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  these  items  until  February  1,  1947, 
the  date  of  the  final  meeting  of  the  Board 
for  they  took  the  matter  to  conciliation  and 
did  not  accept  the  Company's  offer.  The 
Company  then  took  the  position  and  main- 
tained it  before  this  Board  that  any  pay 
increase  ultimately  granted  would  take  effect 
only  on  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  final 
agreement  between  the  parties  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  above  referred  to.  Without 
making  any  attempt  to  assess  or  apportion 
the  blame  for  the  delay  in  the  matter,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Union  had  seen  fit  to 
concede  the"  points  on  December  7  which 
(subject  to  the  reservation  above  noted)  they 
finally  conceded  before  this  Board  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1947,  the  workers  would  now  be  in 
receipt  of  an  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perhaps  fair  that  the  Company  should 
be  asked  to  recede  from  their  position  that 
any  pay  increase  will  date  only  from  the  date 
of  the  agreement,  although  your  Board  must 
not  be  taken  as  generally  agreeing  with  the 
principle  of  retroactive  pay  awards  now  that 
wages  are  once  more  within  the  field  of 
collective  bargaining. 

On  the  understanding  therefore  that  the 
ultimate  agreement  will  bear  date  the  1st  of 
February,  1947,  and  be  duly  effective  for  one 
year  from  that  date,  the  majority  of  the 
Board  recommends: — 

(a)  That  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour 
dating  from  and  including  January  1,  1947, 
be  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  for  regular  time  worked  from  that  date. 

(b)  That  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour 
in  the  maximum  rates  be  made  in  each  job 
classification. 
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(c)  That  there  be  no  increase  in  the 
minimum  rates  in  any  job  classification,  but 
any  required  alterations  by  reason  of  over- 
lapping rates  due  to  the  increase  be  properly 
adjusted. 

(d)  That  the  Company  pay  to  those 
employees  entitled  thereto  for  the  holiday  not 
worked  on  January  1,  1947,  at  the  increased 
rate  of  pay  herein  recommended. 

There    is    only    one    other    matter    which 
should  perhaps  be  discussed  in  view   of  the 
contention  which  appeared  to   surround  it  in 
the    proceedings   before    the   Board,    although 
through    the    offices    of    the    Board    suitable 
clauses   were    finally   agreed   to   by   the   both 
parties.    These  had  to  do  with  the  Company's 
desire   to   take    employees  who   had   attained 
the  age   of  65   out  from  under  the  seniority 
and  wage  provisions  agreement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Company  to  retain  them 
in  employment  to  the  end  that  such  employees 
would  remain  self-supporting.     Unfortunately 
its  plant  committee  would  not  recognize  the 
Company's  intentions  in  this  matter  and  took 
the   position   that   they   would   never    sign   a 
clause  which  "pointed  the  finger"  at  men  of 
65.     Your  Board  has  no   doubt  whatever   of 
the   good   intentions   and   good    faith    of   the 
Company  in  making  these  proposals  and  the 
plant  committee  was  not  justified  in  refusing 
to  recognize  the  Company's  good  faith  in  the 
matter.     Finally  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Board  the  parties  agreed  to  the  following 
clauses   to   replace  paragraph   No.   45   of   the 
final  agreement  provided  by  the  Company. 
The  succeeding  provisions  under  this  para- 
graph   are    inserted    for   the    express   purpose 
of   enabling  the   Company   to  make    adequate 
provision  for  older  employees  of  long  service 
(and     also    those    who    suffer    physical    dis- 
ability)   without  hampering   the   Company   in 
so    doing    by    the    other    provisions    of    this 
Agreement. 

Employees  who  by  reason  of  their  age  or 
physical  disability  are  or  become  no  longer 
capable  of  maintaining  a  normal  standard  of 
efficiency,  that  is  of  discharging  the  full 
requirements  of  their  regular  jobs,  may  be 
removed  from  the  seniority  list  and  the  wage 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  may  not  apply. 
The  Company  covenants  that  these  clauses 
will  be  interpreted  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  employment  of  such  employees 
wherever  possible  to  the  end  that  they  remain 
self-supporting. 

The  Company  agrees  that  if  the  Union 
feels  that  any  individual  case  is  not  being 
dealt  with  for  such  purposes  and  for  such 
ends,  such  individual  case  shall  be  the  subject 
of  the  Grievance  Procedure. 

Your  Board  therefore  unanimously  recom- 
mends that  the  clauses  above  written  be 
inserted  in  the  final  agreement. 

All  of  which  your  Board  respectfully 
submits. 

Dated  at  Toronto,  this  14th  day  of  February, 
1947. 

(Sgd.)  Judge  D.  J.  Cowan. 
(Sgd.)  E.  Macauley  Dillon. 


Minority  Report 

Sir: 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
appointed  by  you  in  the  above  dispute  I  have 
been  privileged  to  read  the  Report  prepared 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  which  I 
understand  will  be  the  majority  report. 

I  concur  in  the  above-mentioned  Report 
with  the  exception  of  item  No.  5  (Effective 
Date  of  Increased  Hourly  Rate). 

In  regard  to  item  No.  5  I  should  observe 
that  according  to  information  supplied  the 
Board  the  Company  and  the  Union  advised 
each  other  on  July  27,  1946,  of  their  wish  to 
enter  into  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  existing  agreement  which  con- 
tained an  expiration  date  as  of  August  31, 
1946.  Meetings  between  the  parties  began  on 
August  19  and  continued  on  August  21,  23, 
28  and  September  4;  on  which  latter  date  the 
Company  requested  the  Union  to  set  forth  its 
demands  on  wages  and  hours  and  stated  there 
would  be  no  further  negotiations  until  a 
submission  had  been  made. 

It  would  appear  that  until  that  date  the 
parties  had  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
securing  changes  beneficial  to  their  respective 
interests. 

On  September  12  the  Union  delivered  to 
management  a  submission  containing  its 
demands  for  hours  of  work  and  wages  and 
this  was  discussed  in  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  October  4,  25  and  30.  During  these 
meetings  some  of  the  items  in  dispute  were 
tentatively  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  How- 
ever, on  October  30  the  Union  informed 
management  that  in  the  absence  of  progress 
towards  reaching  agreement  the  Union  found 
it  necessary  to  request  intervention  of  a  con- 
ciliation officer. 

Conciliation  Officer,  R.  W.  Dunn,  was 
assigned  and  conducted  hearings  and  negotia- 
tions on  November  27  and  December  6  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  bringing  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  in  dispute. 

It  is  true  that  the  Union,  although  asking 
for  thirteen  (13)  cents  per  hour  increase,  did 
subsequently  agree  to  accept  ten  (10)  cents 
per  hour,  and  in  my  opinion  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour 
increase  would  be  effective  from  the  expiry 
date  of  their  agreement  (August  31,  1946) 
which  both  the  Company  and  the  Union 
desired  to  amend. 

In  the  majority  report  reference  is  made 
to  an  offer  of  the  Company  made  Decem- 
ber 7,  1946,  which  provided  for  an  increase 
of  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour,  effective  from 
December  2,  1946,  and  which  had  not  been 
acceptable  to  the  Union.  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  offer  referred  to  was  made 
on  condition  that  certain  changes  in  working 
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rules,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Com- 
pany, would  be  acceded  to  by  the  Union 
within  seventy-two  hours. 

Having  regard  to  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
living  and  the  fact  that  during  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  establishment  of  existing  wage  rates 
in  this  plant,  industrial  wage  rates  in  general 
have  increased  more  than  ten  (10)  cents  per 
hour,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  this  Union  to  accept 
effective  in  1947  an  increase  of  only  ten  (10) 
cents  per  hour  over  that  paid  in  1945.  If 
the  increase  is  to  be  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1947,  as  recommended  in  the  majority  report, 
then  I  submit  that  having  regard  to  condi- 
tions, to  which  I  have  referred,  such  increase 
should  be  even  greater  than  the  thirteen  (13) 
cents  per  hour  originally  requested  by  the 
Union. 


However,  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Board  the  Union  tentatively  agreed  to  accept 
ten  (10)  cents  per  hour  increase  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  have  retroactive 
effect,  and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
other  items  of  dispute  could  be  reconciled. 

I  hold  that  the  Union  was  delinquent  in 
that  it  did  not,  previous  to  August  31,  1946, 
formally  advise  the  Company  of  its  (the 
Union's)  specific  demands  regarding  wage 
rates  and  hours.  However,  this  was  done  on 
September  12,  1946,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my 
considered  recommendation  that  an  increase  of 
ten  (10)  cents  per  hour  be  made  effective  as 
of  September  13,  1946. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  Ward, 

Employee  Nominee. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Searle  Grain  Go.  Ltd.,  Fort  William, 

Ont,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 

Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees. 


On  February  14,  1947,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows:  His  Honour  Judge  J.  J.  Lindall, 
Winnipeg,  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
W.  A.  Johnston,  K.C.,  of  Winnipeg,  and  A.  J. 
Wickens,  K.C.,  of  Moose  Jaw,  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

Report  on  a  dispute  between  the  Searle 
Grain  Company,  Limited  and  Lodge  No.  650 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  a  settlement  of  the  said  dis- 
pute by  an  agreement  in  writing  dated  Jan- 
uary 18,  1947,  between  the  said  Company 
and  the  said  Brotherhood,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Company  and  the  Brotherhood 
respectively. 

On  August  20,  1946,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  a  conciliation  board  to  endeavour  to 
sffect  an  agreement  between  the  said  Com- 
pany and  Lodge  No.  650  of  the  said  Brother- 
hood on  the  matters  on  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  agree. 

By  letter  dated  September  17,  1946,  the 
chairman  was  informed  py  the  Director  of 
Industrial  Relations  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  was  constituted  as 
follows: 

His  Honour  Judge  W.  J.  Lindall,  Chairman, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston,  K.C.,  Employer's  nom- 
inee, 901  Somerset  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Wickens,  K.C.,  Employee's  nom- 
inee, Walter  Scott  Block,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

As  the  final  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Company  and  the  Brotherhood 
itself  and  not  Lodge  No.  650,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  and  briefly  trace  the  development 
of  this  dispute  and  the  attempts  at  settle- 
ment. Onlj*  then  does  it  become  clear  why 
the  agreement  was  made  with  the  Brother- 
hood itself  and  not  with  Lodge  No.  650  or  any 
other  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood. 

On  April  21,  1942,  J.  L.  Pateman,  General 
Chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  wrote  to  the 
Company  stating  that  at  the  request  of  a 
majority  of  the  employees  of  the  Company 
who  had  joined  their  organization  he  wished 
an  interview  with  respect  to  having  them 
covered  in  their  then  current  wage  agreement 
with  other  Terminal  Elevator  Companies,  the 
agreements  being  with  Lodge  No.  650. 

The  next  official  step  was  the  appointment 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Nicol,  of  Toronto,  as  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commissioner.  He  conducted  a  hear- 
ing at  Fort  William  early  in  December,  1942. 
After  the  evidence  was  heard  and  representa- 
tions made,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  emploj-ees  wanted  a  union  and  that  it  was 
in  their  interest  that  one  be  formed.  He  also 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  could 
be  most  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  formation  of 
a  separate  union  in  the  Brotherhood  with  the 
membership  limited  to  employees  of  the 
Company. 

He  must  have  been  impressed  as  indeed  this 
Board  has  been  impressed  with  what  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Company  call  the  "indivi- 
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dualistic  operating  policy  and  practices"  of  this 
particular  company,  which  sets  it  apart  from 
other  terminal  elevator  companies  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur. 

Without  the  Board  formally  accepting  the 
arguments  submitted  in  support  of  this  indivi- 
dualistic position  of  the  Company,  in  view  of 
the  settlement  ultimately  reached,  it  is  well  to 
set  out  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

(a)  The  Company  owns  and  operates  a 
4,000  acre  farm  at  East  Selkirk  where 
practical  mixed  farming  operations  and 
experiments  are  conducted. 
(6)  Since  1920  the  Company  has  maintained 
a  large  Agricultural  Research  Depart- 
ment. It  operates  apart  from  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  grain  and  is  conducted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada.  It  compiles  statistics 
relating  to  agriculture  and  publishes  at 
regular  intervals  useful  and  beneficial 
reports  relating  to  agricultural  matters. 
The  Company  enumerates  the  Re- 
search Department's  main  activities  as 
follows:  the  crop  testing  plan,  demon- 
stration plots,  pure  seed  distribution  to 
farmers,  importation  of  Thatcher  Wheat, 
the  Searle  index,  advocacy  of  free  trade 
and  lower  tariffs,  Searle  crop  reports, 
Searle  market  future  letter,  Searle  rain- 
fall reports,  "world  of  wheat"  column, 
the  A.  L.  Searle's  Farmers  essay  com- 
petition, Searle  farm  home  weaving 
circles, 
(c)  The  Company  maintains  that  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  its  employees  its  record  is 
at  least  equal  to  if  not  better  than  that 
of  any  other  Terminal  elevator  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  challenge  this  claim. 

No  doubt  taking  into  consideration  the  gen- 
eral advantages  to  the  men  in  being  organized 
on  the  one  hand  and  these  special  features  of 
the  Company  on  the  other,  Mr.  Nicol  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  new  Lodge  Lim- 
ited to  employees  of  the  Company  and  in  due 
course  Mission  Lodge  No.  946  of  the  Brother- 
hood came  into  existence.  The  undoubted 
intention  was  that  the  terms  of  the  resulting 
agreement  were  to  be  the  same  as  those- 
embodied  in  agreements  between  other  Ter- 
minal Elevator  Companies  and  Lodge  No. 
650.  This  is  made  abundantly  clear  in  an 
exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Company 
and  Mr.  Nicol  on  January  12,  1943. 

An  agreement  was  prepared,  signed  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Irwin  on  behalf  of  the  Company  and 
forwarded  to  the  officers  of  Mission  Lodge 
No.  946  for  their  signature.  That  agreement 
was  never  completed. 


Difficulties  arose  in  connection  with  certain 
clauses  in  the  agreement.  No  useful  purpose 
is  served  in  going  into  details.  Agreement 
could  not  be  reached  and  on  October  13, 
1943,  the  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  re- 
ported that  the  Department  of  Labour  had 
established  a  Board  of  Conciliation  to  settle 
the  dispute.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Board,  W.  A.  Johnston,  K.C.,  and 
A.  J.  Wickens,  K.C.,  were  appointed  to  the 
same  relative  positions  they  hold  on  the 
present  Board.  On  November  10,  notice 
was  given  that  the  late  Mr.  Justice  H.  A. 
Robson  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Conciliation  , Board.  Early  in  January,  1944, 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Robson  resigned  from 
the  Board. 

Considerable  discussions  took  place  between 
that  time  and  January  13,  1945,  the  two 
remaining  members  of  the  Board  continuing  in 
their  respective  capacities  without  a  new  chair- 
man having  been  appointed.  On  that  date, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pateman  advised  Mr.  Isaac  Pit- 
blado,  K.C.,  counsel  for  the  Company  that 
the  men  were  prepared  to  sign  an  agreement, 
similar  to  agreements  made  by  Lodge  No.  650, 
the  actual  agreement,  however,  to  be  between 
the  Company  and  Mission  Lodge  No.  946. 
The  agreement  was  drawn  up  but  a  few  slight 
changes  were  made  which  the  Company  con- 
tends were  not  material  but  in  any  case  in 
the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

On  February  2  Mr.  L.  C.  Irwin  stated 
that  the  men  would  not  sign  the  proposed 
agreement.  Later  Mr.  Pateman  informed  the 
Company  that  an  agreement  with  Mission 
Lodge  could  not  be  entered  into  because  most 
of  the  men  had  joined  Lodge  650  and  Lodge 
946  had  ceased  to  exist. 

On  May  10,  1945,  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  certified  to  all 
concerned  that  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pateman,  G. 
Hardick  and  F.  Ryder  and  Union  No.  650 
were  the  properly  chosen  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives for  the  employees  of  the  Company 
at  its  Terminal  Elevator  at  Fort  William  as 
described  in  greater  detail  and  with  exceptions 
as  set  out  in  said  certification,  Departmental 
reference  751:240:45.  Nothing  is  gained  in 
attempting  to  analyse  the  causes  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  men  from  Mission  Lodge  No. 
946  to  Lodge  No.  650.  The  facts  have  to  be 
'accepted  as  they  are,  whatever  the  causes. 
This  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Company  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr. 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Industrial  Relations  Officer 
at  Winnipeg. 

After  working  on  the  case  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  in  a  report  to  the  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations  dated  August  15,  1946, 
reported  that  he  had  found  it  impossible   to 
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effect  a  settlement.  In  that  report  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Minister  establish  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  to  deal  with  the  case.  As  a 
result  of  that  recommendation  the  present 
Board  was  established. 

Considerable  correspondence  passed  between 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  between  mem- 
bers and  the  parties  who  nominated  them, 
starting  on  September  16,  1946,  and  continu- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  In  one  of  the 
early  letters,  dated  September  23,  Mr.  Wickens 
set  out  in  considerable  detail  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Brotherhood.  It  was  deemed  advis- 
able in  order  to  save  costs  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  the  full  Board  should  not  be 
convened  until  all  points  of  dispute  had  been 
fully  examined  and  all  avenues  of  settlement 
explored  in  correspondence  and  at  conferences 
between  the  two  Winnipeg  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  two  Winnipeg 
members  took  place  on  October  8,  1946.  After 
going  over  the  history  of  the  dispute  and 
negotiations  up  to  that  time  and  discussing 
ways  of  making  possible  offers  of  settlement 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  adjourn  in 
order  to  give  Mr.  Johnstone  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  once  more  with  officials  of 
the  Company.  They  convened  again  on 
October  12,  and  reached  a  fairly  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  stand  would  be  taken  by 
the  Company.  In  the  meantime  and  before 
and  after,  the  Chairman  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  other  member  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Wickens  and  had  interviews  with 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pateman,  who  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  men. 

By  the  time  it  was  decided  that  the  full 
Board  be  convened  the  dispute  had  been 
narrowed  to  one  point.  The  Company  took 
the  stand  that  they  wanted  a  union  restricted 
to  employees  of  the  Company,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  Company  union.  Their  main 
objection  to  Lodge  No.  650  was  that  most 
of  the  officers  were  employees  of  rival  com- 
panies and  that  a  conflict  of  interest  would 
be  bound  to  arise  if  they  were  the  bargaining 
agents.  The  men,  through  their  representa- 
tive, took  the  position  that  since  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Lodge  No.  650  had  been  certified 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Company  should 
not  be  ready  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
representatives  so  certificated.  This  in  essence 
was  the  point  of  dispute  before  Mr.  John- 
stone, the  Industrial  Relations  Officer. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  complete  Board  of 
Conciliation  was  held  in  Winnipeg  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1946.  S.  A.  Searle,  Norman  L.  Leach 
and  L.  C.  Irwin  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  and  J.  L.  Pateman  appeared  for  the 
Brotherhood  and  the  men. 


Mr.  Pateman  gave  a  complete  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  case  and  outlined  the 
position  taken  by  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
men.  Mr.  Leach  had  an  exhaustive  written 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  Before 
he  opened  a  general  discussion  took  place 
during  which  possible  offers  of  settlement  were 
explored.  Finally  the  parties  appeared  to  be 
so  close  to  one  another  that  an  adjournment 
was  deemed  advisable  to  enable  Mr.  Pateman 
to  confer  with  the  Brotherhood  and  the  men. 
The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  reconvene 
the  Board  if  the  offers  of  settlement  failed. 
At  a  later  date  copies  of  the  Company's  brief 
were  forwarded  to  members  of  the  Board. 

On  December  30,  1946,  Mr.  Pateman  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Company  in  which  he  stated 
that  a  meeting  of  the  men  had  been  held  on 
December  28  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  separate  Lodge.  At  that  meeting 
the  men  decided  to  retain  their  affiliation 
with  Lodge  650  and  insist  that  an  agreement, 
identical  in  terms  with  the  general  agreement, 
be  signed  with  Lodge  No.  650  and  the  duly 
certified  bargaining  representatives. 

The  only  course  open  to  the  Board  was  to 
reconvene  and  it  met  in  Winnipeg  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1947,  with  all  members  of  the  Board 
present  and  the  same  representatives  as  before. 

By  this  time  the  members  of  the  Board  had 
given  careful  study  to  the  brief  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  and  hence  had  the 
whole  picture  before  them. 

The  Chairman  opened  with  a  summary  of 
the  situation  as  it  appeared  at  that  time.  A 
general  discussion  followed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  details.  A  settlement  was  reached 
which  was  later  embodied  in  an  agreement 
dated  back  to  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

The  history  of  this  long  drawn  out  dispute 
shows  how  necessary  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  that  the  agreement  be  entered 
into  with  the  Brotherhood  rather  than  Lodge 
650. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed  by  the  Chairman  and  W.  A.  John- 
stone on  February  6,  1947  and  by  A.  J. 
Wickens  on  February  10,  1947. 

(Sgd.)  W.  J.  Lindal. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Conciliation. 

(Sgd.)  W.  A.  Johnstone, 

Member,  Board  of  Conciliation. 

(Sgd.)  A.  J.  Wickens, 

Member,  Board  of  Conciliation. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Link-Belt  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
And  Local  3394,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 


On  February  4,  1947,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows:  Mr.  A.  C.  MacDonald,  K.C.,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  N.  L.  Mathews  of  Toronto 
and  Mr.  A.  Brewin  of  Toronto,  appointed  on 
the  nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To:  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

After  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Board 
an  appointment  was  made  for  hearing  in  this 
matter  on  December  12,  1946,  at  45  Richmond 
St.  West,  Toronto,  and  there  appeared  before 
us  at  that  time. 

For  the  Employer— J.  C.  Adams,  K.C., 
(counsel  for  the  Company);  J.  Farley  (Gen- 
eral Manager) ;  M.  S.  Carson  (General  Super- 
intendent) ;  W.  F.  Burke  (Personnel  Director) . 

For  the  bargaining  representatives — C. 
Kydd,  (Research  Director  for  United  Steel- 
workers)  ;  I.  J.  Campbell  (International  Rep- 
resentative of  United  Steelworkers). 

No  employee  of  the  Company  appeared 
before  us. 

What  the  Union  primarily  sought  was 
renewal  of  the  expired  contract  with  the  com- 
pany but  modified  to  include  a  provision  for 
maintenance  of  membership,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  by  request,  subsequently  com- 
municated to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  as 
follows : 

All  employees  of  the  Company  who  are,  or 
who  may  become,  members  of  the  Union  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  remain  members 
of  the  Union  in  good  standing  for  the  duration 
of   this    agreement. 

Upon  the  hearing  it  was  disclosed  that  rela- 
tions between  the  employees  as  presented 
by  the  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  em- 
ployer on  the  other  had  been  ideally  harmon- 
ious and  that  the  company  was  prepared  to 
renew  the  expired  contract  which  provided, 
inter  alia,  for  a  voluntary  checkoff  revocable 
on  three  months'  notice  by  any  employee. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  almost  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  (100  per  cent)  of  the  employees 
in  this  case  are  members  of  the  Union. 

No  specific  ground  arising  out  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  or  out  of  the  history 
of  the  dealings  was  shown  for  the  adoption  of 
the  maintenance-of-membership  clause.  What 
Mr.  Kydd  put  forward  was  that  it  was  a 
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natural  or  logical  step  following  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  dealings  between  the 
parties. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  that  any  case  has 
been  made  out  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
provision,  involving,  as  it  would,  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  a  member  of  the  Union,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  emanating  either  from  him 
or  from  the  Union  or  from  both,  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Union,  the  employer  would 
ipso  facto  be  compelled  to  discharge  him 
though  the  employer  would  have  no  voice  in 
what  occurred  leading  up  to  the  cessation  of 
his  Union  membership. 

On  the  circumstances  disclosed  we  do  not 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  a  provision 
constituting  a  possible  compromise  between 
the  company's  position  and  the  Union's  posi- 
tion was  put  forward,  namely,  the  adoption  of 
an  irrevocable  check-off  for  the  term  of  the 
new  contract.  As  to  this  it  might  conceivably 
be  an  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  union  stabil- 
ity, particularly  under  changing  or  changed 
conditions,  and  while  it  would  appear  to  us 
that  as  matters  now  stand,  the  needs  of  the 
parties  might  be  very  well  served  by  a  renewal 
of  the  contract  in  its  former  terms,  we  are 
prepared  to  recommend  for  the  consideration 
of  the  parties  in  the  negotiation  of  a  renewal 
Of  their  agreement  what  has  been  termed  a 
voluntary  irrevocable  check-off  provided  it  is 
accompanied  by  such  safeguards  as  are  herein 
indicated.  By  this  is  meant  that  no  employee 
should  or  would  be  under  any  compulsion  to 
assent  to  a  check-off  at  all  but  that  if  he  does 
so  it  should  be  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
contract  (one  year).  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  previous  provision  is 
one  of  time.  Under  the  previous  provision 
once  the  check-off  was  assented  to,  it  was  irre- 
vocable during  a  ninety-day  period.  Under 
the  provision  as  recommended,  while  the 
check-off  would  still  be  voluntary  in  its  incep- 
tion, in  the  case  of  each  employee,  it  would 
be  irrevocable  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract. This  would  mean  that  during  the  period 
of  the  contract  any  employee  would  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  his  membership  in  the 
union  though  his  dues  would  continue  to  be 
paid  by  means  of  check-off  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  the  contract  if  his 
employment  with  the  employer  so  long 
continued. 

As  to  the  suggested  safeguards,  the  above 
check-off  provision  should,  of  course,  apply 
only  to  union  members,  and  of  the  union  mem- 
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bers  only  those  who  freely  assent  to  such 
arrangement.  It  should  also  only  apply  to  union 
dues  as  at  present  payable  and  if  the  union 
dues  be  increased  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract, a  further  or  supplementary  assent  by  a 
member  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  check-off  applicable  to  the  amount  of  the 
increase.  Also,  the  checkoff  should  not  be 
applicable  to  any  special  assessment  or  assess- 
ments, if  any,  unless  expressly  assented  to  by 
the  employee. 

While  (so  far  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Board 
is  concerned)  even  this  modification  is  sup- 
ported with  some  hesitation,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  employer  would  be  in 
any  way  vitally  affected  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  provision  and,  as  for  the  employees, 
they  would  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to 
assent  or  not  to  assent  to  the  arrangement  for 
a  check-off  in  the  above  terms,  a  check-off, 
after  all,  being  in  its  essence  a  mere  measure 
of  convenience. 

Mr.  Brewin  has  written  an  addendum  in 
which  he  concurs  in  the  result,  and  Mr. 
Mathews  has  written  a  minority  report,  and 
these  documents,  which  speak  for' themselves, 
are  also  enclosed  herewith.  All  of  which  is 
respectively  submitted. 

(Sgd.)     Arthur  C.  MacDonald, 

Chairman. 
Addendum  to  Report 

I  agree  with  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Chairman  that  in  this  case  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  should  be  that  the 
employer  should  agree  to  honour  written 
directions  (irrevocable  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement)  to  check-off  union  dues  from  the 
wages  of  such  employees  giving  such  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  one  or  two  observations  which  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  the  Chairman  has 
said. 

In  this  case  it  was  disclosed  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  employees  represented  by 
the  union  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employer 
on  the  other  had  been  harmonious,  and  that 
nearl}'  100  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this 
case  are  members  of  the  union.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  would  be  quite  willing  to 
recommend,  on  grounds  explained  by  many 
other  Boards  of  Conciliation,  that  the  union's 
request  for  the  inclusion  of  a  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause  was  a  reasonable  form  of 
union  security  and  should  be  accepted. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  establish  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  in  the  individual  case  to  justify  pro- 
visions for  maintenance  of  membership  which 
have  become  widely  accepted  throughout 
industry  as  an  aid  to  the  stability  of  employer- 


emploj^ee  relationships.  The  reason  wThy 
such  provisions  are  asked  for  may  not  be 
based  upon  the  individual  experience  in  any 
particular  case,  but  upon  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  generally  and  the  ever-present 
apprehension  that  without  such  provisions  for 
security,  employers  may  possibly,  under 
changed  conditions,  seek  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  the  union.  The  granting  of  main- 
tenance of  membership  and  other  similar  pro- 
visions is  a  guarantee  to  the  employees  that 
this  will  not  occur. 

However,  in  this  particular  case  the 
employer  through  his  counsel  before  the 
Board,  raised  strenuous  objection  to  the  pro- 
vision of  maintenance  of  membership  and  the 
union  through  its  representative  suggested 
that  the  employees  might  be  content  with  a 
check-off  of  union  dues  irrevocable  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  I  believe  that  this  com- 
promise proposal  is  the  right  solution. 

In  the  former  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  the  union  there  was  the  pro- 
vision for  a  check-off  with  the  right  of  revo- 
cation of  3  months'  notice.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  principle  between  what  was 
willingly  granted  by  the  employers  before  and 
the  present  proposal  that  the  check-off  be 
irrevocable  during  the  whole  term  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  individual 
employee  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  give 
such  a  direction,  and  if  employees  do  wish 
to  give  such  directions  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  stabilize  the  union  which  represents  them, 
I  can  see  no  more  reason  why  the  employer 
should  not  honour  such  directions  than  direc- 
tions revocable  in  a  shorter  period. 

There  is  one  argument  which  was  made  to 
us  and  which  apparently  has  found  favour 
with  the  representative  of  this  Board,  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employers,  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion. This  argument  is  that  quite  apart  from 
the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  made,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  step  leading  in  the  future 
to  some  different  form  of  union  security  to 
which  objection  may  be  taken. 

This  argument  seems  to  me  quite  unsound, 
for  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
form  of  union  security  or  provision  for 
check-off  however  reasonable  in  the  circum- 
stances, should  be  granted,  and  indeed  this 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
minority  report  tends.  It  would  mean  that 
all  requests  for  any  form  of  union  security 
should  be  rejected,  and  that  employers  should 
never  advance  a  single  step  in  co-operation 
by  way  of  union  security  or  check-off  with  the 
unions  representing  their  employees.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  damaging  to  rela- 
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tions  between  employers  and  employees  and 
would  lead  to  endless  industrial  strife. 

If  upon  some  future  occasion  when  the 
agreement  to  be  entered  into  at  the  present 
time  comes  to  be  renewed  and  the  union 
requests  some  further  or  different  form  of 
union  security,  such  request  will  have  to  be 
considered  on  its  merits  in  the  circumstances 
existing  at  that  time. 
Restpectfully  submitted  January  23:,  1947. 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Brewin, 

Member. 

Minority  Report 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  report 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
the  additional  report  submitted  by  the 
employees'  nominee.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  agree  with  all  of  the  Chairman's  report 
except  that  portion  which  recommends  that 
the  present  voluntary,  revocable  check-off  be 
made  irrevocable  for  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

As  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in 
this  one  respect  only,  and  as  I  am  unable  to 
adopt  the  reasoning  or  the  conclusions  sub- 
mitted by  the  employees'  nominee  on  the 
Board,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  reasons 
for  not  recommending  an  irrevocable  check-off 
in  this  cage. 

1.  No  evidence  of  any  kind  was  presented  by 
the  union  representatives  to  show  any  neces- 
sity, or  even  justification,  for  converting  the 
present  revocable  check-off  into  an  irrevocable 
check-off.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
showed  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  union  had  grown  very  sub- 
stantially and  it  further  showed  that  no 
employee  had  revoked  his  check-off  during  the 
year.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  com- 
pany was  hostile  to  the  union  or  that  it  was 
in  any  way  endeavouring  to  undermine  the 
union,  or  exert  any  influence  on  any  of  the 
employees  to  revoke  their  check-off.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
finding  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
which  would  support  the  demand  of  the  union 
for  any  change  in  the  check-off  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  present  contract,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  change  should  be  made 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  especially  when 
it  was  agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  present 
agreement  had  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

2.  Rather  than  presenting  evidence  which 
would  support  its  claim  for  an  irrevocable 
check-off,  the  union  representatives  took  the 
position  that,  having  secured  a  voluntary, 
revocable  check-off  in  the  last  agreement,  they 
must  now  go  a  step  further  and,  as  they  refer 
to  it,  must  continue  making  progress.  It  seems 


to  me  that  this  is  not  the  proper  spirit  of 
collective  bargaining.  Simply  because  a  com- 
pany in  one  agreement  does  something,  which 
it  is  not  legally  obliged  to  do,  and  grants  a 
voluntary,  revocable  check-off  as  a  gesture 
of  goodwill  to  the  union,  it  does  not,  follow 
that  the  company  should  make  increasing  con- 
cessions every  year.  The  argument  usually 
advanced  to  the  company  for  a  voluntary, 
revocable  check-off  is  that  it  is  merely  a  con- 
venience to  the  union  in  assisting  in  the  col- 
lection of  dues  and,  as  it  is  entirely  voluntary, 
there  is  no  coercion  on  the  employees.  If  the 
company  adopts  that  argument  and  institutes 
a  check-off  on  that  principle,  then  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  union  should  use  that 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone,  for  a  further 
demand  which  is  not  based  on  mere  con- 
venience to  the  union,  but  rather  which  has 
for  its  object  the  compulsory  payment  of  dues 
for  one  year,  whether  the  employee  wishes  to 
continue  doing  so  or  not. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  voluntary,  revocable  check-off  and 
an  irrevocable  check-off.  The  one  does  not 
coerce  any  employee,  while  the  other  definitely 
does.  As  this  changes  the  entire  nature  of  the 
check-off,  I  do  not  believe  a  company  should 
be  asked  to  include  such  a  provision  in  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  unless  strong 
evidence  is  presented  to  show  the  necessity 
for  same. 

3.  While  it  was  argued  that  it  is  not  a  great 
hardship  on  an  employee  to  be  required  to 
continue  paying  dues  for  one  year,  the  fact 
remains  that  an  employee,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  union  and  who  has  given  an  authority 
to  the  company  to  deduct  his  union  dues,  may 
conceivably  have  a  good  and  proper  reason 
for  wishing  to  revoke  such  authority.  For 
instance  he  may  be  expelled  from  the  union 
and,  if  so,  why  should  he  be  obliged  to  con- 
tinue paying  his  dues  after  his  expulsion? 
Then  again,  the  union  may  decide  to  use  a 
portion  of  the  money  so  collected  for  pur- 
poses with  which  the  employee  does  not  agree, 
as  for  example,  contributions  to  a  political 
party  whose  views  may  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  the  employee.  In  such 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  employee  would 
be  quite  justified  in  deciding  that,  if  the 
money  were  going  to  be  used  to  support  a 
party  whose  views  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  the  employee  in  question,  his 
money  was  not  going  to  be  used  for  such 
purpose  and  he  might  reasonably  decide  to 
revoke  his  check-off  authorization.  To  my 
mind,  this  privilege  should  not  be  denied  him 
and  a  company  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
remove  the  freedom  of  choice  which  aa 
employee  has  in  this  regard. 
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In  conclusion,  I  might  express  the  view  that, 
if  unions  who  obtain  a  voluntary,  revocable 
check-off  on  the  ground  that  it  is  merely  a 
convenience  to  the  union  and  does  not  hurt 
the  company  are  going  to  use  the  concession 
thus  obtained  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
further  demands,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be,  not  a  mere  convenience  to  the  union,  but 
rather  an  "insistence  that  the  union  members 
continue  to  pay  their  dues  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  do  so,  then  I  think  that  many  com- 
panies will  think  twice  before  making  the  first 
concession  of  a  voluntary,  revocable  check-off. 


For  these  reasons,  I  must  dissent  on  this 
point  only  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  I  recommend  to 
the  parties  that  the  voluntary,  revocable 
check-off  clause,  as  contained  in  the  present 
agreement,  be  continued  in  the  renewal  thereof. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  13th  day  of  January 
1947. 

(Signed)   Norman  L.  Mathews, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Ottawa  Gar  and  Aircraft  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 

Ontario,  and  Local  641,  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 

Aircraft    and   Agricultural    Implement   Workers    of 

America  (UAW-GIO) 


On  February  19,  1947,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows:  His  Honour  Judge  A.  G.  McDougall. 
Ottawa,  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board,  Mr.  J.  J.  Connolly 
of  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Norman  Levy  of  Toronto, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

In  this  dispute  the  Minister  of  Labour  for 
Canada  appointed  Mr.  John  J.  Connolly,  of 
Ottawa,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Em- 
ployer, and  Mr.  Norman  Levy,  of  Toronto, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Union  to  a 
Board  of  Conciliation.  The  aforesaid  two 
members  requested  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  A.  Gordon  McDougall,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  County  of  Carleton  to 
act  as  chairman.  His  Honour  accepted  the 
invitation  and  convened  a  hearing  for  October 
30,  1946,  at  the  offices  of  the  Employer  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beament,  K.C.,  appeared  for  the 
Employer  and  with  him  was  Mr.  Nelson,  its 
•manager.  Mr.  Hans  Mclntyre  appeared  for 
the  Union  and  with  him  were  Messrs.  Horner, 
Bergeron,  and  Short,  employees  of  the 
Oompany. 

The  hearing  began  at  10.45  a.m.,  and  con- 
tinued until  1.15  p.m.  It  resumed  at  2.40  p.m., 
and  concluded  at  5.45  p.m.  During  this  time, 
Mr.  Mclntyre  was  engaged  in  presenting  his 
case,  and  with  his  associates,  answering  ques- 
tions until  4.45  p.m.  Mr.  Beament  then  filed 
some  exhibits  and  began  his  presentation.  He 
introduced  the  subject  of  grievance  procedure 
which  was  a  matter  of  contention  between  the 
parties.    After  discussion  it  was  agreed  by  the 


parties  that  they  could  settle  this  point  satis- 
factorily themselves.  They  have  now  reported 
that  this  has  been  done. 

The  parties  are  in  disagreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  only:  (1)  Statutory  Holidays: 
The  Union  demand  is  that  all  employees  be 
given  nine  (9)  statutory  holidays  with  pay. 
These  holidays  are  New  Year's  Day,  Good 
Friday,  Easter  Monday,  May  24,  Canada  Day 
(July  1),  Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Remem- 
brance Day,  and  Christmas.  At  present  the 
employees  receive  no  pay  for  these  holidays. 

(2)  Length  of  Annual  Leave  for  Employees 
with  more  than  five  (5)  years  of  Service  with 
the  Company: 

At  present  all  employees  of  the  Company 
who  are  entitled,  receive  one  week's  holiday 
per  annum  with  pay.  Mr.  Mclntyre  asks  that 
all  employees  with  five  (5)  years  service  or 
more  with  the  Company  be  given  two  (2) 
weeks'  holiday  with  pay  each  year. 

(3)  Union  Security:  The  Union  asks  for  a 
compulsory  check  off,  of  all  fees,  dues  and 
assessments  made  against  its  members  by  the 
Union.  It  does  not  ask  for  a  Union  Shop.  It 
asks  for  the  application  of  the  Rand  Formula. 

The  original  agreement  between  the  Com- 
pany and  this  Union  was  dated  March  17, 
1944.  At  that  time  the  Company  was  working 
cost  plus  contracts  for  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. It  had  approximately  2,000  employees, 
and  at  one  time  its  payroll  was  2,500.  It  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearing  all  Government  war  contracts  were 
concluded,  and  the  number  of  employees  had 
dropped  to  about  300. 

The  Company  is  now  passing  through  a 
period  of  reconversion  during  which  it  is  read- 
justing itself  to  a  peace-time  basis.  The  Com- 
pany produced  some  evidence,  and  filed 
statements  showing  a  very  heavy  net  loss  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1946.    The 
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condition,  however,  was  improving,  and  the 
statement  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
showed  a  very  much  improved  position.  The 
Union  representatives  indicated  that  they 
believed  much  could  be  done  to  promote 
economy.  The  comparative  figures  produced 
by  the  Company  indicated  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction. 

A  further  meeting  with  the  same  parties 
present  was  held  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
1946,  at  which  all  matters  were  discussed  in  a 
vigorous  but  very  amicable  and  reasonable 
manner.  It  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  matter  of  the  scale  of  wages 
was  then  before  the  Regional  War  Labour 
Board.  In  my  opinion  the  question  of  pay- 
ment for  Saturday  holidays  and  an  allowance 
for  extra  and  additional  leave  comes  directly 
under  the  question  of  quantum  of  pay.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  payment  for  statutory 
holidays.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  trend 
of  opinion  is  that  the  employees  should  be 
paid  for  at  least  several  of  the  principal  holi- 
days, e.g.  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and 
Labour  Day.  The  feeling  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  other  holidays  is  not  so  forceable.  It 
is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  a  man,  particularly  after  he  has 
worked  for  a  company  for  a  number  of  years 
should,  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  week's 
holiday  with  pay  during  the  year. 

However,  these  two  questions  are  both 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  quan- 
tum of  pay,  and  in  view  of  the  presently 
uncertain  financial  condition  of  the  Company 
it  is  felt  that  a  decision  on  these  two  matters 
should  be  made  by  a  forum  which  is  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  rates  of  pay.  For 
this  reason  I  do  not  feel  there  should  be  any 
recommendation  from  this  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion that  any  change  should  be  made  in  the 
present  arrangement. 

The  Union  representatives  produced  very 
strong  arguments  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  Union  security  along  the  lines  of  a  com- 
pulsory payment  of  certain  basic  Union  dues 
by  all  employees  whether  members  of  the 
Union  or  not.  It  also  postulates  a  non- 
revocable  check-off  for  these  dues  and  for  any 
other  levies  made  against  the  members  of  the 
Union.  The  obvious  desire  of  the  Union,  of 
course,  is  to  retain  control  over  its  own 
membership,  and  to  eliminate  the  free-riders. 

On  both  of  these  points  considerable  sym- 
pathy must  be  felt  for  the  Union.  Previous 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  parties  have 
not  contained  any  clause  with  respect  to 
Union  security,  and  after  hearing  both  parties 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
clause  in  the  present  agreement  providing  for 
a    voluntary    check-off    of   basic   Union   dues 


revocable  by  any  employee  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  the  life  of  the  agreement  upon  thirty 
days'  notice  to  the  Company  and  to  the  Union 
representatives.  The  evidence  at  the  hearing 
was  that  about  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  members  of  the  Union,  and 
the  above  arrangement  would,  I  think,  give 
some  reasonable  security  to  the  Union. 

Accordingly  I  would  recommend  that  the 
proposed  agreement  contained  herein  embody 
a  clause  as  suggested  above. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  this  6th  day  of 
February,   AD.    1947. 

(Sgd.)  A.  G.  McDotjgall,  Judge, 
Chairman. 

Minority  Report 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  the 
decision  and  reasons  of  the  Chairman  in  this 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  first  two  of  the  three  points 
in  dispute,  some  considerable  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Chairman's  reasons  indicate  in  a 
general  way  that  the  company  is  not  in 
flourishing  financial  shape.  At  the  hearings  it 
was  established  that  for  the  period  January  1 
to  September  30,  1946,  the  Company  had  a 
net  loss  of  over  $206,000. 

Much  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  reconversion  process.  The 
contraction  of  an  industry  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  here  conducted  does  not  result 
in  an  economical  and  efficient  showing  in  all 
cases.  The  Union  representatives  indicated 
that  they  believed  many  practices  could  be 
altered  to  promote  economy.  That  may  well 
be,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  nine*- 
month  period  above  mentioned,  the  Company 
reduced  administration  expenses  from  125  per 
cent  of  Sales  to  18  per  cent.  Despite  this 
showing,  on  a  sales  volume  of  $226,017.97  for 
the  period  July  1  to  September  30,  1946  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  $39,257.27. 

The  Company  operates  on  a  five  (5)  day 
week.  All  employees  entitled  thereto  get  one 
week's  holidays  with  pay. 

Each  year  each  employee 
works  51  weeks  of  5  days 255  days 

Each  year  each  employee 
receives  1  week's  holidays 5  days 

Each  year  the  Company  gets 
255  days'  work  for 260  days'  pay 

The  Union  now  proposes  sta- 
tutory holidays  with  pay 9  days 

This  would  mean  that  the 
Company  would  get  for  260 
days'  pay 246  days'  work 
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The  Union  also  proposes  that  an  additional 
5  days'  holidays  with  pay  be  allotted  em- 
ployees with  5  years'  service. 

For  such  employees  the  company  would  get 
241  days'  work  for  260  days'  pay.  This  would 
amount  to  approximately  12  months'  pay  for 
11  months'  work  for  such  employees. 

These  figures  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
Union  representatives,  but  nevertheless  they 
have  not  reduced  their  demands.  It  seems  to 
me,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Union's  position  is  untenable.  This  conclusion 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  unwillingness  on 
my  part  to  concede  the  value  to  the  Company 
as  well  as  the  Employees  of  additional  leisure 
with  pay.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
consideration  of  an  employee  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  status  as  an  employed  person, 
working  conditions,  pay,  hours  of  work  and 
the  like  being  reasonably  satisfactory.  The 
existing  agreement  has  been  in  operation  since 
March  17,  1944.  It  seems  plain  from  what 
was  adduced  before  us  that  conditions  of 
work  and  pay  in  this  plant  have  not  been 
unreasonably  unsatisfactory.  On  the  contrary, 
I  gathered  the  impression  that  subject  to  rela- 
tively minor  differences  the  employees  were 
reasonably  well  satisfied  with  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  the  2  year  period  of  the  old 
agreement.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
time  for  the  Union  to  press  for  demands 
which  will  substantially  increase  the  Com- 
pany's costs.  The  Union  demands  on  these 
points  are  related  to  the  Company's  ability  to 
pay.  That  ability  to  pay  does  not  appear  to 
exist  now.  To  press  the  point  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  Company  now,  and  it  might  reduce 
the  payroll  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  per- 
haps many  workers  who  might  otherwise  con- 
tinue to  be  employed.  Accordingly,  in  my 
opinion,  these  demands  (numbers  one  (1)  and 
two  (21)  above  mentioned)  are  not  legitimate 
claims  and  I  would  think  the  Union  should 
withdraw  both  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  new  agreement. 

The  Union's  third  demand  involves  com- 
pulsory payment  of  certain  basic  Union  dues 
by  all  Company  employees,  whether  members 
of  the  Union  or  not.  It  also  postulates  a  non- 
revocable  check-off  for  these  dues  and  for  any 
other  levies  made  by  the  Union  against  its 
members.  The  main  reason  as  advanced  by 
the  Union  representatives  for  this  demand  is 
to  eliminate  the  so  called  "free  rider" — i.e.  the 
employee  who  takes  advantage  of  the  privi- 
leges secured  for  him  by  the  Union  without 
assuming  the  responsibilties  of  Union  member- 
ship. The  Union  claims  that  92  per  cent  of 
the  employees  are  dues-paying  members.  If 
the  payroll  numbers  300  workers,  the  non- 
union members  thereof  would  be  about  24.    It 


may  be  that  some  of  these  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  Union.  Other  things  being  equal, 
I  would  think  it  desirable  for  an  employee  to 
join  his  fellow-workers  in  an  association  of 
this  kind  which  is  for  the  advantage  of  all. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  element  of  com- 
pulsion should  be  introduced,  even  to  main- 
tain dues.  The  freedom  of  a  worker  is  as 
important  as  regards  his  entry  into  a  Union 
as  the  freedom  of  a  citizen  as  regards  a  pol- 
itical party.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  good  demo- 
cratic process  to  leave  freedom  to  a  worker 
to  withdraw  his  support  from  a  Union  during 
the  term  of  an  agreement  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Union — just  as  much  as  it  is  proper 
to  allow  a  worker  to  leave  his  employment 
during  the  term  of  an  agreement  if  he  so 
wishes. 

For  the  convenience  of  a  strong  union  of 
the  character  of  this  Union  in  this  plant,  I 
would  not  be  opposed  to  a  voluntary  check- 
off. I  would  think  too,  that  once  an  employee 
has  notified  the  Company  of  his  decision  to 
assign  a  portion  of  his  pay  to  the  Union,  he 
should  be  required  to  give  some  reasonable 
notice  (60  or  90  days)  before  it  could  be 
revoked.  However,  I  would  not  care  to  enter 
a  dissent  when  so  little  separates  my  views 
from  those   of  the   Chairman. 

Accordingly,  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Chairman  and  because  of  those  stated  herein, 
I  would  concur  with  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Chairman. 

Dated  at  Ottawa  this  10th  day  of  February, 
1947. 

(Signed)  John  J.  Connolly. 

Minority  Report 
To: 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sir:— 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation herein,  and  associate  myself  sub- 
stantially with  the  tenor  of  his  observations. 
However,  I  have  some  recommendations  to 
add  to  those  of  the  Chairman. 

With  regard  to  the.  Union's  requests  for  two 
weeks'  paid  vacations  for  employees  of  the 
Company  with  five  years  or  more  of  service, 
and  for  paid  statutory  holidays,  I  share  the 
view  that  these  are  desirable  features  of 
employment,  and  consistent  with  growing 
practice  in  industry.  While  granting  these 
requests  would  to  some  extent  assist  employees 
in  meeting  the  increased  costs  of  their  daily 
living,  I  do  not  feel  that  action  on  these  issues 
should  affect  or  be  affected  by  basic  rates  of 
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pay  in  this  case.  I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  a  recommendation  could  be  made, 
depending  on  the  particular  circumstances. 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  final  hearing, 
while  the  Company's  financial  statements 
showed  a  very  much  improved  position,  with 
a  substantial  backlog  of  orders  on  which  to 
base  some  assumption  of  future  advance, 
enquiry  did  not  proceed  as  far  as  I  should 
think  necessary  to  making  substantial  recom- 
mendations. 

In  respect  of  the  two  weeks'  paid  vacation 
issue,  I  confine  myself  to  recommending  to 
the  Company  that,  should  its  position  in  opera- 
tions or  prospects  continue  to  have  advanced 
by  the  time  the  next  vacation  period  is 
approached,  it  give  the  most  favourable  con- 
sideration possible  to  this  request. 

In  respect  of  paid  statutory  holidays,  I 
believe  that  on  the  information  furnished  it 
is  within  the  Company's  capacity  to  establish 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  as  holidays 
paid  at  regular  rates,  and  so  recommend.  It 
is  felt  that  by  granting  for  this  year  some 
such  portion  of  the  request  the  Company's 
relations  with  its  employees  will  be  given  a 
forward  impetus  of  benefit  to  the  Company 
as  well. 

On  the  question  of  union  security,  the  Com- 
pany advanced  some  way  from  its  original 
position,  and  the  Union  reduced  its  original 
demands.  I  concur  with  the  Chairman  that 
some  measure  of  union  security  can  be  pro- 
vided at  this  time  by  a  check-off,  and  I 
recommend  the  following  as  to  its  application. 

The  evidence  was  that  about  92  per  cent 
of  employees  were  union  members.  Since  the 
union  representatives  come  instructed  by  the 
members,  and  since  their  original  requests 
included  a  compulsory  check-off,  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  and  redundant  that  a  check-off 
in  respect  of  union  members  be  voluntary, 
i.e.  require  any  further  acts  of  union  members, 
at  the  onset. 

As  to  the  approximately  8  per  cent  who 
are  not  union  members,  the  application  of  a 
check-off   against   them   would   not   introduce 


anything  new  or  unusual  into  the  collective 
bargaining  field,  but  would  follow  a  growing 
trend.  The  question  is  whether  it  should  be 
involuntary  in  this  instance. 

It  is  the  common  experience  that  non-union 
members  do  not  refuse  to  use  the  services  of, 
and  participate  in  the  benefits  secured  or 
bargained  for  by  the  Union,  which  in  any  case 
is  here  bound  to  act  for  them  as  well  as  for 
its  members.  In  my  view  it  is  only  equitable 
in  appropriate  cases  that  those  who  share  the 
benefit  should  share  at  least  some  part  of  the 
burden.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  and  participating 
within  the  union,  they  should  at  least  share 
the  responsibility  to  some  extent  in  maintain- 
ing the  agenc}^  chosen  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  fellow-employees  in  this 
plant. 

The  Company  expressed  its  dislike  of  impos- 
ing constraints  on  its  employees  in  reference 
to  union  matters.  No  one  likes  constraint, 
but  the  good  citizen  accepts  it  cheerfully  for 
the  common  good.  Employers  are  continually 
required  to  impose  constraints  upon  their 
employees  in  relation  to  their  circumstances 
of  employment.  Unions  are  an  important  and 
permanent  part  of  those  circumstances,  which 
in  my  view  lend  themselves  in  this  case  appro- 
priately to  the  application  of  the  involuntary 
check-off  to  all  employees. 

In  so  recommending  I  add  that  the  check- 
off should  apply  to  union  members  for  basic 
dues  and  regular  assessments,  but  not  of  initia- 
tion fees,  and  to  non-union  members  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  basic  union  dues  only.  Since 
this  would  be  the  first  year  in  which  the  parties 
would  have  mutual  experience  with  a  check- 
off, I  concur  with  the  Chairman  that  it  be 
revocable  at  the  termination  of  the  contract 
upon  30  days'  notice  to  the  Company  and  to 
the  Union. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    Norman   Levy, 
Employees'  Nominee 

Dated  this  8th  day  of  February,  1947. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Massey-Harris  Company  Limited 
(Toronto  and  Brantford  Plants)  and  Locals  439  and  458,  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America   (UAW-CIO) 

On    February    26,    1947,    the    Minister    of 


Labour  received  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows:  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommenda- 
tion by  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Robinette,  K.C.  of  Toronto,  and 
Mr.   C.  L.  Dubin  of  Toronto,  appointed   on 


the  nomination  of  the  employer  and  emplo3Tees 
respectively. 

Report   of  Board 
The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  P.C., 
M.P.,  Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  you 
to  deal  with  this  dispute  has  completed  its 
sittings,  and  we  make  the  following  report. 
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The  Board  met  at  Toronto  on  the  18th  day 
of  December,  1946,  at  which  meeting  the 
members  of  the  Board  took  the  prescribed 
Oath  of  Office  and  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  subsequent  sittings. 

The  Board  met  again  on  the  3rd  day  of 
January,  1947,  at  Toronto.  All  members  of 
the  Board  were  present.     Present  also  were : 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Burgess,  C.  B.  C.  Scott,  W.  R. 
Laughlen,  and  H.  R.  Ellis  on  behalf  of  the 
Company ; 

Messrs.  Stephen  Anco,  Chris.  Ellis,  Vince 
Murphy,  William  Nie  and  William  Lang  on 
behalf  of  Local  439; 

Messrs.  Harvey  Barber,  Charles  Ward,  Alex 
Pollack,  and  Robert  Richardson,  on  behalf  of 
Local  458,  and — 

Messrs.  Robert  Stacey,  John  Eldon  and 
Paul  Siren,  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Union. 

There  was  a  further  meeting  of  the  Board 
on  January  11,  1947,  at  which  meeting  the 
discussions  between  the  parties  were  continued 
in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the 
Company,  the  two  Locals,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  sitting 
the  Board  adjourned  to  consider  its  report. 

There  were  originally  four  matters  in  dis- 
pute, namely: 

1.  Promotions, 

2.  Management  Rights, 

3.  No  Strike  Clause, 

4.  Union  Security. 

1.  Promotions 

The  Company  objected  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  words  "and  to  supervisory  positions"  in 
Clause  56  of  the  proposed  new  agreement. 
After  considerable  discussion  at  the  first 
meeting  the  Company  representatives  with- 
drew their  objections  to  the  use  of  the  words 
quoted,  and  the  matter  became  no  longer  an 
issue. 

2.  Management  Rights 

The  question  of  management  rights  as  set 
out  in  Clause  6  of  the  proposed  new  agree- 
ment was  to  a  large  extent  linked  up  with  the 
question  of  promotions.  As  above  stated,  the 
Company  waived  its  objection  in  connection 
with  Clause  56  and  the  questions  raised  in  con- 
nection with  management  rights  were  not 
thereafter  seriously  discussed,  and  ceased  to 
be  a  real  issue  between  the  parties. 

3.  No  Strike  Clause 

This  is  Clause  7  in  the  proposed  new  agree- 
ment. The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
clause  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
against    strikes    with    respect    to    any    matter 


arising  out  of  the  agreement,  for  which  arbitra- 
tion is  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  we  so  recommend. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  sentence 
which  provides  against  lockouts  should  also  be 
amended  in  order  that  it  will  correspond  to 
the  "no  strike"  clause. 

4.  Union   Security 

The  present  agreement  provides  for  volun- 
tary check-off  revocable  on  90  days'  notice 
by  the  employee.  This  is  not  now  acceptable 
to  the  Unions,  who  submitted  to  the  Board  in 
writing  their  written  request  for  much 
stronger  provisions  with  regard  to  union  secur- 
ity. The  Company  refused  to  accept  the 
request  of  the  Union  and  objects  to  any  form 
of  union  security  other  than  the  voluntary 
revocable  check-off  which  now  exists. 

This  question  is  one  which  the  Board  found 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  usual  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  greater  union  security  were 
advanced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Union, 
and  the  usual  arguments  against  further  union 
security  were  advanced  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Company,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  considered  advisable,  for 
us  to  review  them  at  length.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  matters  which  might  well  be 
noted. 

There  are  three  plants  operated  by  the 
Massey-Harris  Company  which  are  involved 
in  this  conciliation,  namely: — • 

Toronto,  King  Street  Plant; 

Brantford,  Market  Street  Plant;  and 

Brantford,  Verity  Street  Plant. 

Figures  submitted  by  the  Company  set  out 
the  percentages  of  employees  in  the  various 
plants  who  are  paying  check-off  under  the 
present  system. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  a  number  of 
employees  in  each  of  the  three  plants  who  are 
members  of  the  Union  but  who  are  not  paying 
dues  through  the  voluntary  check-off.  These 
figures  would  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  Union  is 
slightly  higher  than  is  indicated  by  the  check- 
off figures. 

Various  reasons  were  given  by  the  Union 
representatives  for  the  failure  of  the  Union 
to  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  the  employees 
as  Union  members.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
review  these  reasons,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  chief  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with 
employees  who  have  short  terms  of  service, 
and  also  in  connection  with  those  who  have 
very  long  terms  of  service,  such  as  20  to  25 
years  and  over  25  years.  These  groups  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  same  interest  in  the  union 
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membership  as  the  men  in  what  might  be 
called  the  "intermediate  group". 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  placed 
before  us,  that  the  relationship  between  the 
Company  and  the  two  Unions  has  on  the 
whole  been  very  good,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  International  Union  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Locals  have  not  resorted  to  questionable 
tactics  in  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Unions  and  to  increase  their  member- 
ship. While  at  the  conference  table  during 
the  sittings  of  this  Board,  the  discussions  were 
carried  on  on  a  very  high  level,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  ill-feeling  as  between  the  parties.  For 
this  we  are  very  grateful,  as  our  task  has  been 
made  much  easier  than  it  otherwise  might 
have  been,  and  we  accordingly  record  our 
appreciation. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  difficult 
question,  we  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  Union  Security: 

1.  That  the  new  agreement  contain  a  clause 
or  clauses  providing  that  all  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  Union  at  the  date  of  the 
agreement  shall  maintain,  their  membership  in 


the  Union  in  good  standing  for  the  duration  of 
the  agreement  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment. 

2.  That  the  new  agreement  contain  a  further 
clause  or  clauses  which  will  require  that  all 
employees  who  enter  the  employment  of  the 
Company  after  the  date  of  the  agreement 
shall  become  members  of  the  Union  within 
sixty  days  after  the  commencement  of  their 
employment  and  remain  members  of  the  Union 
in  good  standing  for  the  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment as  a  condition  of  continued  employment. 

3.  That  the  present  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  check-off  of  dues  be  maintained. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  18th  day  of  February, 


1947. 


(Sgd.)  A.  Cochrane, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  John  J.   Robinette, 

•    Company's  Nominee. 

(Sgd.)  C.  L.  Dubin, 

Union's  Nominee. 


Strikes  After  Conciliation  Board  Procedure  Under 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 

Noranda  Mines,  Limited,  Noranda,  P.Q. 


A  REPORT  of  a  strike  by  the  employees 
of  Noranda  Mines,  Limited,  Noranda, 
P.Q.,  was  printed  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Labour  Gazette. 

The  strike  was  called  off  on  February  10, 
1947,  with  the  signing  of  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  Company  and 
Local  688,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers.  In  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  the  Union  agreed  to  withdraw  its 
pickets  and  declare  the  strike  terminated, 
while  the  Company  agreed  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  open  its  plant  and  recommence 
operations  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Com- 
pany agreed  that  all  employees  would  be 
returned  to  work  without  discrimination  for 
participation  in  the  strike  or  for  legitimate 
union  activity  during  the  strike;  and  the 
union  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  discrim- 
ination or  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
union  or  its  members  against  any  employees 
who  continued  to  work  for  the  Company 
during  the  strike. 

The  Company  promised  to  make  every 
effort  to  recall  all  employees  to  work  within 
a  period  of  fourteen  days.  Men  would  be 
recalled  as  required  in  accordance  with 
seniority    provisions    of    the    draft    Collective 


Agreement  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
absorbed,  but  it  was  understood  that  any 
employee  called  to  work  might  be  laid  off  if  it 
was  found  that  no  work  was  then  available. 
Employees  with  less  than  six  months'  seniority 
on  November  22,  1946,  would  be  eligible  for 
re-employment  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  the  terms  of  settlement. 

The  draft  Collective  Agreement  would  be 
signed  for  a  period  of  one  year  as  from  the 
termination  of  the  strike,  subject  to  the 
following  modifications.  Wage  rates  of  all 
occupational  classifications  in  effect  on 
November  15,  1946,  would  be  increased  by 
10  cents  per  hour  with  effect  from  May  16, 
1946,  and  a  further  3  cents  per  hour  with 
effect  from  November  1,  1946,  provided  that 
retroactive  payments  would  be  made  only  to 
those  employees  who  reported  for  work  when 
called  and  who  completed  twelve  consecutive 
working  days  of  duty,  and  provided  further 
that  retroactive  wages  would  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  last  entry  into  continuous 
employment  with  the  Company  subsequent 
to  May  16,  1946. 

The  Company  would  provide  desk  and  office 
space  on  its  premises  on  two  afternoons  each 
month   as    designated   by   the   union   for   the 
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use  of  a  representative  of  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  union  dues.  A  clause 
would  be  included  in  the  Agreement  providing 
that  if,  during  its  life,  legislation  applicable 
to  the  Company  were  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  or  Provincial  Governments  requir- 
ing any  compulsory  form  of  union  security, 
the  terms  of  such  legislation  would  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  Agreement.  An 
understanding  made  between  the  parties  with 
respect  to  payment  of  overtime,  statutory 
holidays,  annual  vacations  and  working  hours 
would  also  be  incoroprated  in  the  draft 
Agreement. 


On  February  21,  the  Department  of  Labour 
received  a  joint  notification  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Company  and  the  union  that  the 
parties  were  experiencing  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  steele- 
ment.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  matter  of 
returning  men  to  work,  differences  had  arisen 
over  seniority  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  departmental  officer  was 
requested. 

The  Department  promptly  despatched  an 
Industrial  Relations  Officer  from  Montreal  to 
endeavour  to  straighten  out  the  misunder- 
standing. 


Ottawa  Gar  and  Aircraft  Limited,   Ottawa,   Ont. 


Following  the  release  of  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  which  dealt  with  a 
dispute  between  Ottawa  Car  and  Aircraft, 
Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  Local  641,  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  (which  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
section  of  the  Labour  Gazette),  a  strike  of 
approximately  175  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany occurred  on  February  24,  1947.  Issues 
relating  to  wage  increases  and  clarification  of 
seniority  were  contributory  causes  of  the 
strike  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  extra 
annual  vacations  with  pay,  payment  for 
statutory  holidays  when  not  worked,  the 
compulsory  check-off  for  union  members  and 
the  Rand  formula  of  union  security  for  non- 
members,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation. 

The  Union  had  applied  to  the  Regional 
War   Labour   Board   for   Ontario   for    certain 


increases  in  wage  rates.  The  Finding  and 
Direction  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
issued  on  January  15  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  union  members  and  the  Union  applied 
for  leave  to  appeal  to  the  National  War 
Labour  Board.  This  application  was  refused 
by  the  Ontario  Board  on  February  14,  1947. 
Following  the  release  of  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  on  February  19,  the 
Company  stated  that  it  was  prepared  to 
implement  both  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  Finding  and 
Direction  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Ontario.  As  stated  above,  the  Union 
resorted  to  strike  action  because  of  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  award  of  each  of  the 
Boards.  As  the  Labour  Gazette  goes  to 
press,  a  Conciliation  Officer  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Labour  is  seeking  to  secure 
an  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 


Appointment  of  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commissions 
Under  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 


Seeley  Products,  Windsor,  Ont. 

IN  compliance  with  a  request  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  for  Ontario,  the  federal 
Minister  of  Labour  on  February  17,  appointed 
His  Honour  Judge  M.  A.  Miller,  of  Sarnia, 
as  an  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  a  complaint  that  a  man 
and  his  wife,  employees  of  Seeley  Products 
Limited,  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  had  been  dis- 
charged contrary  to  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  members  or  officers  or  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Local  195.  The 
appointment  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  46A  (6)  of  Order  in 
Council  P.C.   1003,  as  amended  by  Order  in 


Council  P.C.  302  of  January  30,  1947.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner  stated  that,  after 
the  hearing  of  evidence,  a  settlement  was 
agreed  upon  whereunder  the  union's  complaint 
in  respect  of  the  man  in  question  was 
dropped,  and  the  woman  was  returned  to  the 
position  which  she  held  at  the  time  of 
her  dismissal,  as  though  she  had  never  been 
dismissed.  The  Company  undertook  to  pay 
the  woman  all  back  wages  from  the  date  of 
her  dismissal  on  January  31  to  the  date  of 
her  reinstatement. 

Dominion  Electric  Protection   Company, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  Ontario  and  under  the  provisions  of 
Section    46A    (6)    of   Order   in    Council   P.C. 
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1003,  as  amended  by  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
302  of  January  30,  1947,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  March  1  appointed  His  Honour 
Judge  Samuel  Factor,  of  Toronto,  as  an 
Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commission  to 
investigate  a  complaint  that  the  Dominion 
Electric  Protection  Company,  of  Toronto, 
had  discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  ten  of  its  employees  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  members,  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  a  trade  union.  The  organiza- 
tion involved  was  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

While  the  Commissioner's  terms  of  refer- 
ence were  limited  to  the  dismissal  of 
employees  in  the  Toronto  plant,  that  situa- 
tion formed  only  part  of  a  more  extensive 
dispute  over  wages  and  other  matters  which 
affected  five  of  the  Company's  plants  and 
which  had  culminated  in  strike  action  by 
employees  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Direct 
negotiations  between  the  parties  resulted  in 
a  settlement  of  the  general  dispute  without 
the  necessity  of  a  hearing  by  the 
Commissioner. 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  was 
signed  on  March  3  which  provided  that 
within  five  days  after  the  resumption  of  work 
by  the  employees  of  the  Company  in  the 
two  Ontario  plants,  the  parties  would  com- 
mence    negotiations     with     a     view     to     the 


completion  of  a  collective  agreement.  Such 
negotiations  would  continue  until  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  and  the  union  would, 
during  the  course  of  negotiations,  seek 
certification  from  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  or  any  other  provincial  Board 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  employees  of  the 
Company.  It  was  agreed  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  include  the  employees  of  the 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and 
London  plants  of  the  Company,  and  that 
employees  located  in  other  cities  would  be 
dealt  with  through  the  same  union  as  such 
employees  "join  the  union  in  their  majority 
and  attain  certification".  The  emploj^ees  in 
the  Toronto  plant  whose  employment  had 
been  terminated  by  the  Company  prior  to 
the  work  stoppage  would  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  employment,  and  the  Company 
agreed  that  there  would  be  no  changes  in 
the  employment  status  of  any  employee 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  for  a 
collective  agreement.  In  future,  lay-offs  or 
re-hirings  necessitated  through  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Company  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  seniority.  It  was  further  provided 
that  negotiations  would  continue  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  sixty  days  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  period  both  parties  would 
submit  any  unresolved  questions  to  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  would  abide  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  Board. 


Conciliation   Work   of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch   During 
January,  1947,  Under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 

/^FFICERS     of     the     Industrial     Relations  Toronto    confine    their    activities    to    Ontario 

^-J     Branch  dealt  with  11  industrial  disputes  and    work    in    close    collaboration    with    the 

during    the    month    of    February,    involving  Provincial    Conciliation   Service;    two    officers 

15,908    workpeople    employed    in    35    separate  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the  Province  of 

establishments.    Of  these,  5  were  new  disputes  Quebec  and  the  officer  resident  in  Fredericton, 

which  originated  during  the  month  and  6  were  N.B.,     represents     the     Department     in     the 

situations  which  had  been  unterminated  as  of  Maritime  Provinces.    The  headquarters  of  the 

January  31,  and  received  further  attention  in  Industrial  Relations  Branch  and  the  Director 

February.      These    disputes    were    dealt    with  of    the    Industrial    Relations    and    staff    are 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  and  situated  in  Ottawa. 
Labour  Act.     They  were   thus  distinct   from 

and  in  addition  to  the  conciliation  proceedings  Industries: 

described  on  previous  pages,  which  developed  Mining  and  Smelting,  etc. 

under     the     Wartime     Labour     Relations  Coal  Mining 2 

Regulations.  Manufacturing 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart-  Metal  Products                                              2 

ment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver  Non-metallic  Mine'rals,"  Chemi'cals,"etc.     1 

Winnipeg,    Toronto,    Ottawa,    Montreal,    and  Rubber  Products    1 

Fredericton,  N.B.    The  territory  of  the  officer  Miscellaneous  ........................     1 

resident     in     Vancouver     comprises     British 

Columbia  and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

in     Winnipeg     cover     the     provinces      of  Water   1 

Saskatchewan     and     Manitoba     and     North-  Electricity    and    Gas     (mainly    public 

western    Ontario ;    three    officers    resident    in  utilities)   1 
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Industries — Cone, 

Electric  Light  and  Power 

(Not  including  undertakings  mainly- 
public    utilities)    2 

Nature  of  Dispute  or  Situation: 

Strike    or    lockout 1 

Threatened  strike   or  lockout 1 

Controversy    5 

Arbitration    4 

Predominant   Cause   or   Object: 

Increased  wages    1 

Increased  wages  and  other  changes 1 

Other  causes  affecting  wages  and  work- 
ing   conditions    1 

Discharge  of  workers  for  union  mem- 
bership   or    activity 3 

To  secure  or  to  maintain  union  wages 

and  working  conditions 1 

Other  union  questions 2 

Discharge  of  workers  (other  than  in 
connection  with  union  activity  and 
including  refusal  to  reinstate) 2 

Disposition: 

Threatened  strike  averted  by  media- 
tion        1 

Controversy  terminated  by  media- 
tion         3 

Decision  rendered  in  arbitration 3 

Disposition  pending 4 

Method  of  Settlement: 

Conciliation  or  mediation 3 

Arbitration 3 

Settlement  pending   5 

Brief  summaries  of  the  cases  of  chief 
interest  follow: — 

Rubber  Products  Workers,  Bowmanville, 
Ontario.— During  December,  1946,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  received  a  joint  request  from 
representatives  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  and 
Local  189  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of 
America  for  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman 
of  an  Arbitration  Board  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Collective  Agreement  between  the  parties. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  appointed  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  of  Brampton, 
Ontario,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
members  nominated  by  the  employer  and 
employees  being  respectively  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Murray  Cotterill,  both  of 
Toronto. 

The  Collective  Agreement  between  the 
parties  was  entered  into  for  the  period  from 
November  1,  1945,  to  November  1,  1946,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless  either 
party  gave  notice  of  cancellation  within  not 
less  than   two   months  prior   to  the   cancella- 


tion date.  The  termination  clause  also  con- 
tained a  provision  that  either  party  might 
give  the  other  notice  of  proposal  for  revisions 
within  not  less  than  two  months  or  more  than 
three  months  prior  to  any  anniversary  date, 
in  which  event  the  Agreement  should  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  agreement  was 
reached  upon  the  proposed  revisions. 

Neither  party  had  given  notice  of  cancella- 
tion, but  the  Union  on  September  30,  1946, 
gave  the  Company  notice  of  proposal  for 
revision.  Negotiations  to  consider  such  pro- 
posals took  place  in  due  course.  The  parties 
agreed  that  the  Agreement  should  continue  in 
force,  but  disagreed  upon  whether  the  Com- 
pany was  still  required  to  prepare  a  form  of 
authorization  of  deduction  of  Union  dues  and 
to  honour  such  check-off  forms  as  might  be 
delivered  to  the  Company  during  the  time 
the  Agreement  continued  in  force.  In  this 
connection,  the  clause  in  the  original  Agree- 
ment enabling  any  Union  member  to  have 
the  Company  deduct  his  Union  initiation  fee 
and  dues  from  wages  (through  forms  to  be 
supplied  by  the  paymaster,  the  department 
foreman  or  his  appointee)  and  to  pay  them 
over  to  the  Union  on  his  behalf,  contained  a 
provision  that  "such  authorization  shall  be 
expressed  to  continue  in  force  until  termina- 
tion of  this  contract  but  no  longer  than 
twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof". 

The  Company  interpreted  the  above  check- 
off article  to  be  exhausted  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  authorization  contemplated 
was  one  that  should  be  expressed  to  continue 
in  force  no  longer  than  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  Agreement,  i.e.,  September  14, 
1945. 

The  Union  claimed  that  the  said  article 
continued  in  full  force  and  effect  and  that  it 
meant  "authorizations  given  even  previously 
or  hereafter"  should  continue  in  force  until 
the  termination  of  the  Collective  Agreement 
but  no  longer  than  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  the  authorization.  It  held  accordingly 
that  the  Company  should  prepare  authoriza- 
tion forms  and  honour  executed  authoriza- 
tions upon  delivery  to  the  Company  so  long 
as  the  Agreement  or  any  renewal  thereof 
continued  in  force. 

A  hearing  of  the  case  took  place  during 
January  and  reports  were  received  from  the 
Arbitration  Board  during  February.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  was  not  unanimous. 
The  Chairman  and  the  nominee  of  the  Com- 
pany held  that  there  were  contradictions  in 
the  terms  of  the  Collective  Agreement,  or 
more  correctly,  that  there  were  provisions 
which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reconcile.  The  Collective  Agreement  stated 
that  a  Board  of  Arbitration  should  not  have 
any    power    to    alter    the    provisions    of    the 
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Agreement  in  any  way  or  to  give  a  decision 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement. 
If  the  argument  of  the  Union  were  adopted, 
it  would  add  to  the  provisions  of  the  written 
agreement  by  providing  that  some  form  of 
interim  authorization  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Company,  because  it  had  been  done  in 
the  past  during  negotiations  between  the 
parties.  The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had 
S3'mpathy  for  the  contentions  of  the  Union 
and  could  readily  understand  why  it  should 
expect  that  this  would  be  done  because  it 
had  been  done  in  the  past  and  some  sort  of 
precedent  established. 

However,  it  was  not  possible  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and 
it  was  necessary  to  find  that  the  Company 
was  required  to  supply  authorizations  or 
forms  which  continued  in  force  "no  longer 
than  twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof" 
(the  date  of  the  Agreement). 

The  minority  report  of  the  Union's  nominee 
held  that  the  contention  that  the  management 
should  supply  new  forms  of  not  more  than 
twelve  months'  duration  and  honour  same  in 
the  interval  between  the  lapse  of  the  old 
Agreement  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
Agreement,  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
termination  clause  and  in  line  with  the 
limitations  placed  on  powers  of  arbitrators. 
Obviously,  it  stated,  an  Agreement  could  not 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  if  any  one  of 
its  provisions  was  not  honoured  by  either 
party.  If  there  were  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation possible  of  the  article  dealing  with 
the  check-off,  the  interpretation  which  should 
be  placed  upon  that  article  was  one  which 
would  permit  it  to  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  not  one  which  deprived  one  of  the 
parties  of  an  important  right.  In  seeking  to 
"hide  behind  a  technicality  in  the  Agreement 
in  order  to  force  acceptance  by  the  Union 
of  the  union  security  provisions  favoured  by 
the  Company"  the  minority  report  charged 
that  the  Company  was  "violating  the  spirit 
of  the  termination  clause  in  the  Agreement 
and  is  engaging  in  sharp  and  short-sighted 
industrial  relations". 

Steelworkers,  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. — 
The  October  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
carried  an  account  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
1946  strike  in  the  basic  steel  industry  was 
settled.  As  a  result  of  the  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  all  major  issues  which  were  left 
unsettled  at  the  time  the  strike  was  termin- 
ated, an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  on 
February  3,  1947,  revoking  the  appointment 
of  the  Government  Controller,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Kilbourn,  of  Montreal,  and  restoring  to 
regular  management  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  business,  property  and  affairs  of  the 
steel     production     plants    belonging     to     the 


Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Limited,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  The  Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  Limited,  Sj'dnev, 
N.S. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  terms  of  the 
strike  settlement  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment Controller  would  secure  from  the 
appropriate  Regional  War  Labour  Boards 
authorization  for  a  general  wage  increase  of 
10  cents  per  hour  effective  from  April  1,  1946, 
and  a  further  3  cents  per  hour  effective  when 
work  was  resumed.  This  was  done.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Rahilly,  General 
Manager  of  the  Toronto  Iron  Works  Limited 
and  former  official  of  the  Steel  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply, 
would  assist  the  parties  in  negotiations  upon 
outstanding  issues  with  a  view  to  reaching 
complete  agreement  within  six  weeks,  if 
possible.  There  was  to  be  no  discrimination 
against  the  men  for  having  participated  in 
the  strike. 

One  troublesome  issue  was  disposed  of  on 
November  26,  1946,  when  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  eliminated  the  five-cent  differ- 
ential between  the  wages  of  production 
workers  at  the  Sj^dney  steel  plant  and  similar 
workers  in  the  Ontario  plants.  (See  December 
Labour  Gazette,  p.  1731.) 

Latest  reports  are  that  following  the 
resumption  of  work,  negotiations  proceeded 
apace  and,  for  the  most  part,  smoothly.  At 
the  plant  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation, 
Limited,  where  the  Collective  Agreement 
between  the  parties  had  never  lapsed,  an 
understanding  was  quickly  reached  between 
the  Company  and  the  local  Union.  Discus- 
sions also  proceeded  amicably  between  the 
Union  at  Sydney  and  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation,  Limited,  with  the  result 
that  "a  better  understanding  than  even  before 
has  been  established".  A  new  Collective 
Agreement  covering  the  employees  of  the 
Sydney  steel  plant  was  reported  in  February 
to  be  ready  for  signing.  At  The  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada  negotiations  were  more 
lengthy,  but  were  carried  on  in  a  reasonable 
atmosphere.  One  obstacle  to  agreement  upon 
outstanding  issues  was  a  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  refusal  of  the  Company  to 
re-employ  21  persons  who  had  been  convicted 
in  court  of  various  offences  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  strike  in  the  Hamilton 
area.  Reports  of  this  controversy  were  con- 
tained in  the  November  and  February  issues 
of  the  Labour  Gazette,  the  latter  containing 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  His  Honour  Judge 
Ian  M.  Macdonell,  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  situation.     Following   the   release    of   the 
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Commissioner's  report,  the  management  of 
The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited, 
agreed  to  re-employ  15  persons  whom  the 
Commissioner  felt  had  been  victims  of  circum- 
stances, although  he  refused  to  condone  their 
unlawful  acts. 

The  satisfactory  disposition  of  this  dispute 
paved  the  way  for  the  signing  of  an  Agree- 
ment on  March  1  between  the  Company  and 
Local  No.  1005  of  the  Union.  Leading  up  to 
the  final  consummation  of  the  Agreement  a 
meeting  took  place  with  the  mediator,  Mr. 
Rahilly,  present,  at  which  according  to  a 
report  from  a  union  source  the  parties  were 
brought  to  a  point  where  the  Union  was  willing 
to  sign  although  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
on  the  question  of  union  security  and  one  or 
two  other  issues  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  union  members.  The  Agreement 
covered  all  hourly  and  production  employees 
of  the  Company  at  its  Hamilton  and  Ontario 
Works  (and  employees  at  the  Hamilton  Works 
who  are  employed  for  the  account  of  the 
General  Smelting  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  and  subject  to  dismissal  by  The 
Steel  Company  of  Canada),  but  excepting 
officers  of  the  Company  and  persons  acting 
in  a  confidential  or  supervisory  capacity  or 
having  authority  to  employ,  discharge  or 
discipline  employees,  and  policemen,  and 
bricklayers  and  masons  employed  as  main- 
tenance men.  It  provided  that  no  person 
would  be  permitted  to  solicit  members  for  the 
Union  on  the  Company's  premises  but  that 
officers  or  stewards  of  the  Union  might  collect 
dues  on  the  Company's  premises  from  union 
members  except  on  Company  time  or  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  union  officers  and 
stewards  or  of  the  union  members.  Providing 
that  at  least  2,374  employees  signed  voluntary 
authorization  forms  within  thirty  days  after 
March  3,  the  Company  agreed  to  collect 
union  dues  on  the  basis  of  authorization 
forms  which  would  not  be  revocable  until 
April  1,  1948. 

Public  Utility  Workers,  York  Township, 
Ontario. — During  December  the  Minister  of 
Labour  was  requested  by  the  National  Organ- 
ization of  Civic,  Utility  and  Electrical 
Workers,  Branch  No.  1  (CCL),  to  appoint 
an  independent  Arbitrator  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  the  Union  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  Township  of  York  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  Regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
the  York  Township  Hydro  System. 

Following  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  matter  in  dispute,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
on  February  5  appointed  Dr.  Alexander  Brady, 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Toronto,  as  an  Arbitrator  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Hydro 
System. 


The  question  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator 
was  whether  six  persons  who  had  resigned  or 
were  dismissed  from  the  Township  Hydro 
System  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
employer  pay  increases  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1946,  to  the  date  of  termination  of 
their  employment,  based  upon  a  new  scale  of 
wage  rates  agreed  to  by  the  parties  under 
date  of  November  4,  1946. 

A  clause  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Hydro 
System,  signed  by  both  parties  and  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  Collective  Agreement,  pro- 
vided that  the  Regulations  should  apply  from 
January  1,  1946.  The  employer  agreed  that 
persons  in  its  employ  on  November  4  should 
receive  retroactive  pay  as  from  January  1, 
but  denied  any  liability  in  respect  to  persons 
who  had  left  its  service  for  any  reason. 

The  report  of  the  Arbitrator  stated  in  part 
as  follows: — 

"It  is  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrator  that 
the  six  persons  named  are  not  entitled  to  the 
pay  increases  from  January  1  to  the  date  of 
termination  of  their  employment.  They 
received  the  wages  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
It  was  not  specified  in  the  Agreement  nor 
was  it  verbally  ■  agreed  to  by  the  parties  at 
the  time  the  Agreement  was  signed  that  these 
six  persons  were  entitled  to  the  retroactive 
payments  which  were  granted  to  those  who 
continued  in  the  service.  Indeed  evidence 
was  submitted  before  the  Arbitrator  that  the 
Council  of  the  Township  rejected  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  clause  that  would  have  permitted 
such  payment.  This  evidence  is  decisive  that 
one  party  to  the  Agreement  (namely  the 
Township)  was  resolved  that  under  the  Agree- 
ment no  such  retroactive  payments  were  to 
be  made.  The  Union  in  its  evidence  empha- 
sized that  retroactive  payments  had  been 
made  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  employee, 
but  the  Council  in  this  instance  was  using  its 
free  decision  and  was  not  obligated  under  the 
Agreement  to  make  such  payments.  The 
distinction  here  between  a  free  decision  and 
an  obligation  needs  no  emphasis.  The 
arbitrator  is  bound  to  base  his  decision  upon 
the  terms  and  purpose  of  the  Agreement,  and 
he  so  renders  his  decision." 

Coal  Miners,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.— The  February  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  contained  a  report  of  developments 
in  the  dispute  involving  coal  miners  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  up  to  the  general  strike 
of  February  1  and  the  temporary  resumption 
of  work  on  February  3  and  4. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
W.  F.  Carroll,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  was  received 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  February  11. 
Its  full  text  is  as  follows: — 
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"In  compliance  with  your  Commission  issued 
at  Ottawa  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1947, 
I  immediately  arranged  meetings  with  the 
principal  parties  involved.  Had  conferences 
at  Sydney,  N.S.,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Gordon, 
General  Manager  of  Dominion  Coal  and  allied 
Companies,  and  Mr.  Freeman  Jenkins, 
President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  District  26.  A  joint  meeting  was 
held  on  Friday  morning,  January  31,  and  I 
afterwards  conferred  with  these  gentlemen 
individually.  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
went  into  conference  about  noon  and  reported 
back  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 

"A  strike  of  miners  was  called  for  January  31 
at  midnight  and  late  that  afternoon  negotia- 
tions having  failed  to  bring  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  myself  conferred  about  the  strike 
situation.  The  miners  went  on  strike  Friday 
night  at  12  o'clock,  but  they  went  back  to 
work  on  Monday,  February  3,  the  night  shift. 
In  short,  the  strike  is  called  off  until  fourteen 
days  after  the  date  of  my  appointment  or 
until  about  February  15. 

"No  further  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a 
settlement  after  the  miners  went  back  to 
work. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Minister,  the  issues 
involved  and  I  will  not  go  into  any  detail 
regarding  them.  There  is  a  demand  by  the 
Union  for  increased  wage  of  $1.40  a  day. 
Under  the  circumstances  existing  to-day,  that 
is  a  reasonable  demand — a  reasonable  increase. 

"The  Union  further  asks  that  a  contribution 
of  eight  cents  a  ton  on  coal  production  be 
made  by  the  industry  to  establish  a  welfare 
fund  for  miners.  As  to  the  welfare  fund. 
Having  regard  to  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  probable  future  conditions  in  coal  mining 
communities  and  to  the  fact  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  funds  are  generally  favour- 
ably looked  on  by  the  Coal  Industry  in  Great 
Britain,  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
as  tending  to  be  almost  vital  to  good  manage- 
ment, labour  relations,  and  for  the  further  and 
perhaps  most  essential  reason  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  miners  and 
mining  communities,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  such  a  fund  be  established.  I  am  in  no 
position  to  say  that  the  amount  suggested  by 
the  Union  is  unreasonable  except  that  in 
Western  Canada  the  rate  levied  is  three  cents 
per  ton. 

"Briefly  then  I  say  that  the  Miners' 
increased  wage  demand  is  justified  having 
regard  to  the  present  cost  of  living  and  other 
factors  involved  and  that  a  welfare  fund  is 
long  overdue.  I  am  not  taking  the  published 
index  cost  of  living  as  the  whole  basis  of  my 
conclusion. 

"Unfortunately  the  Companies  involved, 
which  do  not  include  what  are  known  as  the 


Independent  Companies  in  the  Maritimes,  are 
unable  to  meet  those  demands  or  either  of 
them  owing  to  their  inability  to  pay.  Where, 
then,  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

"One  suggestion  is  that  the  price  of  coal  be 
increased  to  an  extent  to  meet  the  increased 
wage  plus  the  requirements  for  the  welfare 
fund.  Another,  that  production  subsidies  be 
given  the  necessary  boost. 

"Taking  the  last  first,  I  am  instructed  that 
the  Government  has  informed  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
production  subsidies  to  meet  any  wage  increase. 

"As  to  increase  on  the  price  of  coal,  I  have 
no  information  on  price  control  policy  regard- 
ing increased  coal  prices,  except  what  was 
actually  done  in  the  Western  Canada  case. 

"I  have,  however,  strong  and  I  think  well 
founded  and  well  fortified  opinions  on  the 
effect  that  increased  prices  will  have  on  the 
coal  industry  of  the  Companies  involved  as 
well  as  on  some  of  our  large  industries.  The 
Dominion  and  allied  Companies  have  good 
hopes,  and  I  think  those  hopes  can  be  realized, 
of  getting  back  to  its  pre-war  position  in  a 
short  time  and  with  proposed  changes  in  min- 
ing methods,  of  bettering  that  position  in  a 
few  years.  Any  increase  in  the  price  of  coal, 
however  small  at  the  present  time,  will  be 
the  death  knell  to  the  realization  of  those 
hopes,  and  will  interfere  most  gravely  with 
the  effective  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy 
in  Eastern  Canada.  Need  I  stress  how  an 
increase  will  effect  the  Steel  industry  in  Nova 
Scotia,  indeed  every  industry  in  the  Maritimes. 

"I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Dominion 
Government  for  a  period  of  one  year  pay  40 
cents  of  the  proposed  increase  and  that  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  tariff  duties  collected 
on  imported  bituminous  coal  be  earmarked 
and  applied  to  this  paj-ment,  and  that  the  one 
dollar  be  paid  under  the  graduated  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gordon  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
panies. I  am  convinced  that  the  ability  to 
pay  the  full  dollar  will  be  reached  within  two 
or  three  months  with  management  and  men 
doing  less  than  their  best. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern- 
ment for  one  year  until  the  industry  is  in  a 
position  to  make  the  contribution,  pay  three 
cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  the 
Province  on  which  royalty  is  assessed  and 
the  amount  be  deposited  in  a  Trust  Fund  every 
month  to  the  credit  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Miners  Welfare  Fund.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  relieve  the  Companies  of  the  pay- 
ment  of  three  cents  a  ton  and  they  to  invest 
the  amount  for  the  time  being  or  place  the 
proceeds    monthly    with    a    Trust    Company. 
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There  will,  of  course,  necessarily  be  agree- 
ments reached  as  to  the  control  and  use  of 
this  fund.  So  far  as  the  New  Brunswick  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  some  progress  has  already  been  made  by 
the  largest  operators  regarding  the  welfare 
and  future  security  of  their  employees.  I  do 
not  know  the  details  and  it  may  be  that  the 
industry  there  have  the  ability  to  pay  this 
welfare.  If  not,  then  the  N.B.  Government 
should  take  on  the  obligation  for  the  necessary 
time.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  not  conferred 
with  representatives  of  either  Government  on 
this  matter. 

"I  recommend  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
do  immediately  call  a  conference  at  Ottawa 
and  invite  representatives  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, representatives  of  Dominion  Coal  and 
allied  Companies  and  representatives  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Dist.  26.  I  am  of 
opinion,  too,  that  a  representative  of  the 
organization  of  the  Independent  coal  opera- 
tors of  Nova  Scotia,  also  of  New  Brunswick 
should  be  notified  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  appear.  I  think  you  will  see  the  necessity 
of  this  notification,  unless  indeed  they,  at  the 
present  time,  as  a  whole,  are  receiving  sub- 
sidies. I  have  no  positive  knowledge  on  the 
point. 

"I  do  not  think  the  Union  will  enter  into 
an  agreement  which  does  not  include  as  a  term, 
an  increase  in  take  home  pay  from  February 
1,  1947,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  operators 
will  not  agree  to  grant  any  increase  based  on 
an  increased  price  of  coal. 

"As  to  the  request  by  the  Union  that  a 
pension  fund  be  set  up  contributed  to  by 
operators.  Government  and  miners,  I  have  to 
say  that  The  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  has 
recommended  such  a  pension  all  over  Canada, 
but  there  will  necessarily  be  much  work  by 
actuaries  in  order  that  such  a  fund  will  meet 
the  requirements  intended.  The  Report 
recommended  immediate  action  to  w.ork  out 
a  plan.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Nova  Scotia  Government  and  the  Coal  opera- 
tors will  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
the  plan.  The  plan  will  undoubtedly  be 
worked  out  by  actuaries  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Annuities  and  Insurance 
Branches  in  co-operation  with  the  interested 
parties  and  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Dominion  Government  to  supply  a  fund 
in  the  first  instance  to  assist  in  making  the 
proposition  sound. 

"I  think  that  Mr.  Frank  Neate*  should  be 
at    the    conference    suggested    to    explain,    if 


*Mr.    F.     G.    Neate,    Exective    Secretary,    Dominion 
Fuel    Board. 


necessary,  what  the  difference  means  between 
an  increase  in  Maritime  coaL  rates  and  Western 
Canadian  rates. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

The  Commissioner's  report  was  released  to 
the  parties  as  quickly  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Minister  of  Labour  notified  the 
Commissioner  that  the  government  was  not 
prepared  to  institute  a  system  of  wage  sub- 
sidies in  the  manner  suggested  in  his  report. 
However,  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board  was  prepared  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  ceiling  price  of  coal  sufficient  to  allow 
payment  of  an  additional  40c  per  day  to  the 
miners  and  a  contribution  of  3c  per  ton  to  a 
Welfare  Fund  (as  in  Western  Canada)  on  the 
understanding  that  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployers would  agree  to  the  Commissioner's 
further  recommendation  of  a  wage  increase  of 
one  dollar  per  day  under  the  graduated  plan 
proposed  by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company. 
The  Government  supported  the  Commis- 
sioner's view  that  the  Pension  Plan  should  be 
deferred,  for  the  present  in  order  to  give  time 
for  necessary  study.  The  Minister  asked  the 
Commissioner  to  bring  the  parties  together 
again  and  lay  before  them  such  a  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  proposal  of  a  further  meeting  in  the 
Maritimes  between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
parties  was  not  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
and  a  conference  was  called  at  Ottawa  on 
Saturday,  February  15.  It  was  attended  by 
two  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  Limited,  and  its  associated  com- 
panies, twelve  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  representatives  of 
the  Dominion  Fuel  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Reconstruction  and  Supply,  and  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  three  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour.  The  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Inquiry  Commissioner  was  unable  to 
reach  Ottawa  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

Using  the  Commissioner's  report  as  a  basis 
for  discussion,  all  aspects  of  the  dispute  were 
thoroughly  canvassed.  The  parties  reiterated 
their  arguments  for  and  against  a  wage 
increase,  any  part  of  which  was  limited  by  or 
dependent  upon  an  increase  in  production. 
While  demanding  a  wage  increase  without 
any  production  strings  attached,  the  union's 
executive  officers  stated  that  they  would  under- 
take in  every  possible  way  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  coal  in  all  col- 
lieries. To  this  end,  the  union  would  appoint 
committees  at  every  mine  to  co-operate  with 
management  and  make  a  joint  effort  to  stim- 
ulate an  increase  in  production,  and  the 
union's  District  Executive  Board  would  also 
set  up  a  consultative  committee  to  give  effect 
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to  any  mutual  understanding  which  might  be 
reached  upon  the  elimination  of  wasteful  or 
inefficient  practices.  For  their  part,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  management  claimed  that  they 
were  financially  unable  to  pay  any  additional 
wages  except  on  the  basis  of  graduated 
increases  to  be  put  into  effect  as  and  when 
production  was  increased. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  no  basis  of 
compromise  between  the  parties  could  be 
found  at  the  conference,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  announced  that  he  was  leaving  it  open 
to  the  parties  to  confer  again  the  following 
week  with  Mr.  Justice  Carroll  and  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  impressed  upon  those 
present  the  serious  consequences  which  would 
result  from  any  stoppage  of  work. 

The  District  Officers  of  the  union  refused  to 
make  any  further  extension  of  their  collective 
agreement  and  the  general  strike  by  members 
of  the  union  was  resumed  throughout  Nova 
Scotia   and    New   Brunswick   at   midnight   on 


February  15.  Because  of  the  cessation  of 
work,  the  representatives  of  the  employers  felt 
it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Mari times  rather 
than  remain  in  Ottawa.  The  representatives 
of  the  union  remained  for  a  few  days  but 
further  conferences  with  them  failed  to  pro- 
vide any  possible  solution. 

It  was  announced  by  the  District  Officers  of 
the  union  that  they  intended  to  carry  on  the 
strike  "to  a  finish."  The  stoppage  of  work 
then  spread  beyond  the  mines  in  which  the 
employees  were  organized  in  the  U.M.W.A. 
At  the  Intercolonial  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
Westville,  NJ3.,  some  400  members  of  the 
Miners'  Branch  No.  1  of  the  Co-operative 
Labour  Protective  Association  ceased  work  on 
February  20.  Two  small  operators  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newcastle  Creek,  N.B.,  whose  em- 
ployees were  not  members  of  any  union,  were 
also  affected.  The  total  number  of  employees 
in  both  provinces  directly  involved  in  the 
strike  was  estimated  to  be  15,187. 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


COLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not 
possible  because  of  limitation  of  space  to 
include  all  agreements  received.  The  agree- 
ments are  in  most  cases  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  workers,  but 
schedules  of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  drawn 
up  and  verbally  agreed  to  by  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workers  are  also  included. 
Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the  Col- 
lective Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  are  sum- 
marized in  a  separate  article  following  this. 

Mining:  Metal  Mining 

Steep  Rock  Lake,  Ont. — Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines  Ltd.  and  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  Local  3466. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  23, 
1946,  to  July  31,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  notice  during  the 
month  of  June. .  Any  eligible  employee  of  the 
company  may  become  a  member  of  the  union 
or  may  refrain  from  becoming  a  member  of 
the  union.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination, 
interference,  intimidation  or  coercion  because 
of  membership  or  non-membership  in  the 
union.  Check-off:  the  company  shall  deduct 
monthly  from  the  pay  of  each  employee  who 
is  or  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement 
shall  become  a  member  of  the  bargaining 
unit,  as  defined  in  the  agreement,  his  union 
dues  and  promptly  remit  same  to  the  union. 
The  employee  has  the  right  to  require  the 
union  to  refund  the  first  deduction  from  his 
pay  provided  that  notice  is  given  the  union 
within  15  days  of  such  deduction  or  an  em- 
ployee may  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  desire  to  discontinue  such  pay- 
ments to  the  union  and  the  company  will 
cease  making  the  deduction  until  further 
notice. 

Hours  of  work:  the  regular  work  week 
shall  be  from  Monday  through  Saturday  and 
shall  consist  of  48  hours  (reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  hours  when  housing  and  labour 
conditions  become  more  favourable  in  general). 
Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in 
excess  of  the  regular  hours,  for  work  on  the 
seventh  consecutive  day  in  a  week,  or  for 
work  on  Sundays  (except  to  those  who  ordi- 
narily work  Sundays)  and  for  work  on  5 
specified  holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with 
pay  after  one  year's  continuous  service  with 
the  company  with  an  extra  day  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  2 
weeks  vacation  after  7  years'  service. 
<  Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes  effec- 
tive   as    from   August    1,    1946:  category   A' — 
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(includes  firemen  second  class,  labourers)  70 
cents;  category  B — (includes  firemen  first 
class,  helpers,  truck  drivers  third  class)  75 
cents;  category  C — (includes  linemen,  pipe- 
fitters, and  stationary  engineers,  all  second 
class)  80  cents;  category  D — (includes  bull- 
dozer operators,  electricians,  mechanics, 
welders  and  burners,  all  third  class,  linemen 
and  stationary  engineers  first  class,  crusher- 
men  after  one  month)  85  cents;  category  E — 
(includes  blacksmiths  and  steel  sharpeners, 
bulldozer  operators,  electricians,  machinists, 
mechanics,  riggers,  welders  and  burners,  all 
second  class,  painters  and  pipefitters  first 
class)  90  cents;  category  F — riggers  first  class, 
bulldozer  operators  first  class  after  3  months 
and  carpenters  second  class  95  cents:  category 
G — (includes  blacksmiths  and  steel  sharp- 
eners, electricians,  machinists,  mechanics  all 
first  class  after  one  month,  welders  and 
burners  after  3  months,  carpenters  first  class) 
$1:  categories  H  and  I  $1.05  and  $1.10; 
category  J- — shoved  operators  second  class 
$1.15;  category  L — shovel  operators  first  class, 
after  3  months   $1.25. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance    procedure. 

Flin  Flon,  Man.— Hudson  Bay  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  Ltd.  and  the  Flin 
Flon  Base  Metal  Workers'  Federal 
Union  No.  172,  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Local  1848,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Local  B-1405,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders 
and  Helpers,  Local  451,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local 
1614,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  Local 
1497. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  19, 
1946,  to  April  18,  1947.  Parties  to  meet  re 
renewal  or  change.  This  agreement  is  similar 
to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and  summarized 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  September  1945  p. 
1338,  with  the  following  changes:  rates  of 
pay — a  shift  differential  shall  be  established 
for  all  hourly  paid  employees  on  the  following 
basis — afternoon  shift  (any  shift  starting 
between  3  and  5  p.m.)  4  cents  per  hour,  night 
shift  (any  shift  starting  between  6  and  8  p.m.) 
6  cents  per  hour,  graveyard  shift  (any  shift 
starting  between  10  and  12  p.m.)  8  cents  per 
hour. 

Sherridon,  Manitoba — Sherritt  Gordon 
Mines  Ltd.  and  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Local 
695. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  1, 
194G,  to  September  30.  1947.  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  This 
agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in 
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effect  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
February  1946,  p.  183,  with  the  following 
change:  check-off — the  company  shall,  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement,  deduct,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  each  employee's  continued  employment, 
the  prevailing  union  monthly  dues  from  each 
employee's  pay  and  remit  same  to  union. 

Manufacturing:    Textiles    and    Clothing 

Cornwall,  Ont  —  Court aulds  (Canada)  Limi- 
ted and  Textile  Workers'  Union  of 
America,  Local  779. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  3, 

1946,  to  May  8,  1948,  unless  60  days'  notice  is 
given  by  either  party  prior  to   September  8, 

1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year  subject 
to  60  days'  notice.  The  company  recognizes 
the  union  as  the  exclusive  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  all  its  employees.  Neither  the  com- 
pany nor  the  workers  shall  discriminate,  coerce 
or  intimidate  employees  because  of  member- 
ship or  non-membership  in  the  union.  Main- 
tenance of  membership:  all  employees  of  the 
company  who  after  30  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  are  members  of  the 
Union,  shall  as  a  condition  of  employment 
remain  members  in  good  standing  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement.  All  new  employees 
after  30  days  shall  become  and  remain  union 
members  in  good  standing  during  the  life  of 
the  present  agreement.  Check-off:  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  deduct  from  employees'  pay 
upon  authorization  the  initiation  fee  and 
monthly  union  dues  and  remit  same  to  the 
union. 

Hours  of  work:  day  work,  8  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week; 
shift  work,  8  hour  shifts  for  an  average  week 
of  42  hours,  2  shift  operation  for  girls,  morning 
shift  8  per  day  Monday  through  Friday,  4  on 
Saturday;  afternoon  shift,  8  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  10-minute  rest  period  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  shall  be  granted  to  all 
employees.  For  workers  on  the  three  shift 
schedule,  a  40  minute  lunch  period  with  pay; 
for  workers  on  the  two  shift  schedule,  a  30 
minute  lunch  period  with  pay.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  all  work  performed 
between  3  p.m.  Saturday  and  7  a.m.  Sunday 
and  on  6  specified  holidays,  3  of  which  are  paid 
holidays,  and  for  female  workers  and  boys 
after  12  noon  on  Saturday;  double  time  for 
work  between  7  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  7  a.m. 
Monday.  Vacation:  10  days  with  pay  for  those 
with  5  years'  service  with  the  company,  7  days 
with  pay  for  those  with  one  year's  service, 
those  with  3  months'  service  but  less  than  one 
year  are  granted  one-half  day  with  pay  for 
each   month   of    service. 

Wage  rates:  scales  as  negotiated  to  become  a 
part  of  the  agreement  and  to  remain  in  effect 
during  the  term  of  the  agreement. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  insurance  plan, 
seniority  rights  and  grievance  procedure. 

Manufacturing:     Pulp,    Paper    and    Paper 
Products 

Merriton,  Ont. — Alliance  Paper  Mills  Ltd. 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
Local  77. 

Agreement  in  effect  from  May  1,  1946,  to 
May  1,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year 
subject  to  30  days'  notice.  The  company  recog- 


nizes the  union  as  the  sole  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  all  employees  at  the  above  plant. 
There  shall  be  no  intimidation  or  coercion  of 
employees  because  of  non-union  membership. 
Maintenance  of  membership:  any  permanent 
employee  who  is  now,  has  been,  or  later  becomes 
a  union  member  must  maintain  his  union  mem- 
bership during  the  term  of  the  agreement.  New 
employees  must  within  15  days  join  and  main- 
tain  union   membership. 

Hours  of  work:  regular  employment  for  all 
workers  shall  not  exceed  48  per  week.  A 
change  to  more  or  fewer  hours  may  be  made 
on  one  week's  notice.  Overtime:  time  and  one- 
half  for  work  during  regular  shut  down  periods, 
on  Sundays  and  for  day  workers  before  7  a.m. 
and  after  5  p.m.,  and  after  12  noon  on  Satur- 
days. There  are  4  statutory  holidays  for  which 
8  hours'  pay  will  be  given  if  not  worked;  if 
required  to  work  on  these  days,  time  and  one- 
half  to  be  paid  and  another  day  off  to  be  given 
with  pay.  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  for 
those  with  one  year's  continuous  service  with 
the  company,  2  weeks  with  pay  for  employees 
with   5   years'   service. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes:  main- 
tenance— electricians,  machinists  79  to  97  cents, 
millwrights  78  to  93  cents,  pipefitters  80  to  95 
cents,  helpers  71  cents,  painters  73  to  83  cents, 
oilers  80  cents;  mill — Beater  engineers  88  cents 
and  $1.01,  second  hands  72  to  80  cents,  third 
hands  70  to  77  cents,  machine  tenders  89  cents 
to  $1.12,  back  tenders  72  to  92  cents,  packers 
74  cents,  firemen  88  cents  to  $1.03,  ash  handlers 
72  to  81  cents,  coal  handlers  72  cents;  sulphite 
mill — digester  operators  99  cents,  bleach  and 
acid  operators  91  cents,  shipping  70  and  74 
cents;  labourers  67  cents;  bag  mill — girls  (in- 
experienced)   51  cents,    (experienced  53  cents). 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure. 

Construction 

Canada — Elevator  Manufacturers  and  Inter- 
national Union  of  Elevator  Con- 
structors (Locals  125  at  Saint  John 
and  Halifax,  101  at  Quebec,  89  at 
Montreal,  96  at  Ottawa,  50  at  Toronto, 
90  at  Hamilton  and  Windsor,  102  at 
Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  122 
at  Calgary  and  Edmonton  and  82  at 
Vancouver. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December  1, 
1946,  to  October  31,  1951,  and  thereafter  sub- 
ject to  30  days'  notice.  This  agreement  is 
similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  February 
1940,  p.  169,  with  wage  rates  given  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  December  1941,  p.  1567  and 
December  1942,  p. 1484,  with  the  following 
changes:  Hours  of  work — 8  per  day  Monday 
through  Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime — - 
double  time  for  all  work  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, 8  specified  holidays  and  after  5  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday  (except  for  contract  work 
when  the  latter  is  at  time  and  one-half) .  Only 
emergency  work  to  be  performed  on  Labour 
Day. 

When  any  5  of  7  principal  trades  involved 
obtain  a  6-hour  day,  the  union,  party  to  this 
agreement,  shall  work  a  6-hour  day.  In  con- 
tract work  when  a  holiday  is  not  worked  then 
the  fifth  day  worked  in  the  week  shall  be  at 
time   and  one-half.     Vacations  will  be   granted 
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as  per  provincial  regulations  if  any,  otherwise 
2  per  cent  of  earnings  to  be  credited  to 
employees  and  vacations  allowed  when  due  at  a 
time  suitable  to  both  parties. 

Hourly  wage  rate  to  be  paid  the  union 
mechanics  by  the  manufacturers  is  the  average 
of  the  5  highest  of  the  7  principal  building 
trades,  in  the  city  or  locality  concerned,  namely, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  electricians, 
sheet  metal  workers,  plumbers  and  steam 
fitters  and  iron  workers.  The  wage  rate  for 
helpers  to  be  70  per  cent  of  the  mechanics' 
rate.  It  is  further  agreed  that  when  the  com- 
puted wage  rate  for  mechanics  falls  below 
$1.25  per  hour  the  following  adjustments  shall 
prevail:    from    $1    to    $1-14    inclusive    is    to    be 


increased  by  10  per  cent,  from  $1.15  to  $1:24 
inclusive  is  to  be  increased  by  5  per  cent. 
The  wage  rate  as  computed  on  the  percentage 
basis  must  not  exceed  $1.25  per  hour.  The 
rates  for  mechanics  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement  figured  on  this  basis  are  as  follows, 
at  Saint  John,  N.B.  and  Quebec  $1.17,  at  Hali- 
fax $1.21,  at  Montreal  $1.23,  at  Ottawa  $1.22,  at 
Toronto  $1.30,  at  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon  and  Calgary  $1.25,  at  Windsor  $1.32, 
at  Edmonton  $1.29,  and  at  Vancouver  $1-33. 
Helpers  to  receive  70  per  cent  of  the  rate  for 
mechanics.  When  5  or  more  men,  including 
mechanic  in  charge,  are  employed  on  a  new 
contract  or  modernization  job,  the  mechanic 
in  charge  shall  have  his  hourly  rate  increased 
by  12£  per  cent. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 
Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


IN  QUEBEC,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  either  side  may  apply  to 
the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour  to  have  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  concern  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  apprenticeship,  and  certain 
other  conditions  made  binding  throughout  the 
province  or  within  a  certain  district  on  all 
3mployers  and  employees  in  the  trade  or  indus- 
try covered  by  the  agreement.  Notice  of  such 
application  is  published  and  30  days  are 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which 
an  Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or  revoked 
in  the  same  manner.  Each  agreement  is 
administered  and  enforced  by  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  parties.  Further  information  con- 
cerning this  legislation  is  given  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  January.  1943,  p.  86.  Proceedings 
under  this  act  and  earlier  legislation  have  been 
noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette  monthly  since 
June,  1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  include 
the  extension  of  four  new  agreements  and  the 
amendment  of  fifteen  others.  These  include 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  the  agreement 
for  the  textile  and  jute  bag  manufacturing 
industry  at  Montreal  in  the  January  18  issue 
of  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  the  extension  of 
a  new  agreement  for  municipal  employees  at 
Jonquiere  in  the  January  25  issue  and  the 
amendment  of  the  agreement  for  clockmakers 
at  Montreal  in  the  February  8  issue.  All  the 
others  are  summarized  below. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ments for  longshoremen  (inland  and  coastal 
navigation)  in  the  Harbour  of  Montreal,  for 
the  printing  trades  at  Montreal  and  for  hos- 


pital and  charitable  institution  employees  at 
St.  Hyacinthe  were  published  January  18. 
Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements 
for  building  trades  at  Hull  and  for  barbers  at 
Montreal  were  gazetted  January  25.  Requests 
for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Joliette  and  at 
Valleyfield,  for  garages  and  service  stations  at 
Quebec  and  for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at 
Hull  were  all  gazetted  February  1.  Requests 
for  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Farnham,  building 
trades  at  Montreal  and  for  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers at  St.  Hyacinthe  were  published 
February  8.  Requests  for  the  amendment  of 
the  agreements  for  building  trades  at  Quebec 
and  at  St.  Jerome  were  gazetted  February  15. 
Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  or  amending  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Mining:   Non-ferrous   Smelting   and   Quarrying 

Iron  Oxide  Mixers,  Red  Mill 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  16..  and 
gazetted  January  25,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Dec, 
1937,  p.  1384;  Feb.,  1940,  p.  172).  Minimum 
hourly  wage  rates:  miller  69  cents,  foreman  in 
chambers  66  cents,  foreman  in  mine  63  cents, 
fireman  61  cents  and  labourer  57  cents- 

Manufacturing:  Fur  and  Leather  Products 

Wholesale  Fur  Industry,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted  January  18,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
Nov.,  1944,  p.  1368;  April.  1945,  p.  517.  Aug., 
p.  1197,  Oct.,  p.  1520;  June,  1946,  p.  783.  Aug-, 
p.  1092?  Oct.,  p.  1444,  Nov.,  p.  1583,  Dec.  p. 
1772)  by  the  addition  of  two  firms  as  co-con- 
tracting  parties.     For   stripping  manufacturers, 
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the  work  week  consists  of  42  hours  and  over- 
time work  may  be  performed  from  May  1  to 
the  end  of  December.  Employees  in  the  fur 
strippings  business  are  to  be  paid  the  follow- 
ing apprentice  rates  of  pay:  apprentice-cutter 
(strippings)  from  $12  per  week  to  $26  per 
week  after  21  months  and  to  the  end  of  2 
years;  apprentice-operator  (strippings)  from 
$12  per  week  to  $24  per  week  after  21  months 
and  to  the  end  of  2  years;  after  two  years 
they  are  classified  as  second-class  workers  in 
their   respective  trades. 

Fine  Glove  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted  January  18,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G-,  July, 

1944,  p.  867,  Sep.,  p.  1141;  Aug.,  1945,  p.  1197, 
Oct.,  p.  1520;  Aug.,  1946,  p.  1093,  and  previous 
issues)-  The  "Canadian  Glove  Manufacturers 
Association"  is  accepted  as  co-contracting  party. 
Increase  over  the  basic  rates  established  in 
1936  is  now  40-8  per  cent  for  stitching,  examin- 
ing and  binding  and  51-8  per  cent  for  blocking 
instead  of  the  former  28  per  cent.  The  increase 
for  cutting  operations  is  54  per  cent  over  the 
basic  rates  rather  than  40  per  cent.  Vacation: 
employees  who  have  worked  4  consecutive  years 
for  the  same  employer  shall  be  entitled  for 
their  vacation  period  to  a  wage  rate  equivalent 
to  3  per  cent  of  their  annual  wages. 

Work  Glove  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted  January  18,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry    (L.G.,  Oct., 

1945,  p.  1520;  May,  1946,  p.  627,  Aug.,  p.  1093, 
and  previous  issues).  The  "Canadian  Glove 
Manufacturers  Association"  is  accepted  as  co- 
contracting  party.  Increase  over  the  basic  rates 
established  in  1936  in  the  cutting  department 
is  now  59-5  per  cent  except  for  operations  done 
with  the  leather  called  "cow  belly",  for  which 
the  increase  is  75-5  per  cent.  The  increase  is 
now  51-8  per  cent  for  blocking  and  40-8  per 
cent  in  other  departments.  Vacation:  employees 
with  4  consecutive  years'  service  for  the  same 
employer  are  entitled  for  their  vacation  period 
to  a  wage  rate  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of  their 
annual   wages. 

Manufacturing:    Textiles  and   Clothing 

Millinery  Industry,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  22,  and 
gazetted  February  1,  makes  obligatory  the 
terms  of  a  new  agreement  between  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Millinery  Manufacturers  and  The 
United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers' 
International  Union,  Local  Union  No.  49. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  1, 
1947,  to  February  15,  1948,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  Territorial  jur- 
isdiction comprises  the  City  and  Island  of 
Montreal  and  within  50  miles  from  its  limits. 
The  industrial  jurisdiction  comprises  the 
industry  of  manufacturing  and  making  of  mil- 
linery and  women's  and/or  children's  he  ad  wear. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  Monday  to  Friday,  a  40- 
hour  week.  Overtime  is  permitted  only  for  a 
period  of  4  to  6  weeks  in  the  Spring  before 
Easter  and  4  weeks  in  the  Fall,  the  definite 
dates  to  be  decided  by  the  Parity  Committee. 
Maximum  amount  of  overtime  is  2  hours  per 
day,  10  hours  per  week,  which  is  payable  at 
time  and  one-half.  No  worker,  male  or  female, 
working   for   any    employer    in   the   industry,    is 


permitted  to  work  in  any  other  establishment 
manufacturing  millinery  and  women's  and.  chil- 
dren's headwear.  No  home  work  is  permitted. 
No  work  is  to  be  performed  on  Labour  Day, 
and  employees  may  abstain  from  work  on  8 
specified    holydays. 

Minimum  wages:  the  system  of  work  for 
straw  operators,  fabric  operators,  blockers,  cut- 
ters, drapers  and  trimmers  is  that  of  employ- 
ment by  the  week  and  they  shall  be  paid  the 
following  rates:  hand  blockers  $36,  blockers, 
straw  operators,  fabric  operators,  cutters  $32.50, 
drapers  $22.40,  trimmer-drapers  $19.20,  trim- 
mers $17.  No  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
pay  when  he  or  she  is  not  working.  An  em- 
ployee working  only  part  of  a  week  shall  be 
paid  only  for  that  part  of  the  week  at  the 
pro  rata  of  the  weekly  wages.  Employees  who 
are  not  skilled  workers  may  be  paid  less  than 
the  minimum  rate,  the  wage  to  be  paid  being 
decided  between  employer  and  employee;  in  the 
event  of  disagreement,  the  said  wages  shall  be 
definitely  determined  by  the  Parity  Committee. 
However,  the  number  of  employees  being  paid 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  shall  never  be  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  any  classi- 
fication, except  with  special  permission  from  the 
Parity  Committee,  in  the  event  that  there  is  a 
definite  shortage  of  competent  workers.  If  the 
productivity  of  such  employees  is  later 
increased,  their  salary  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. Revision  in  connection  with  possible 
increased  or  decreased  productivity  of  em- 
ployees in  the  various  classifications  is  to  take 
place  every  3  months. 

Manufacturing:  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products 

Corrugated  Paper  Box  Industry,  Province  of 

Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  16,  and 

gazetted     January     25,     amends     the     previous 

Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.,  Feb., 

1944,  p.  198,  Sep.,  p.  1141;  June,  1945,  p.  873, 
Aug.,  p.  1198;  April,  1946,  p.  499,  May,  p.  628, 
Nov.,  p.  1584,  and  previous  issues).  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  summary  already 
given. 

Uncorrugated  Paper  Box  Industry,  Province 

of  Quebec 

An  Order1  in  Council,  dated  January  30,  and 

gazetted     February     8,     amends     the     previous 

Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.,  Aug., 

1945,  p.  1197,  Oct.,  '  p.  1520;  Mar.,  1946,  p. 
317,  Aug.,  p.  1093,  Sept.,  p.  1249,  Oct.,  p. 
1445;  Jan.,  1947,  p.  49)  by  the  addition  of  2 
firms  as  co-contracting  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

Printing  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted  January  18,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry   (L.G.  Sept., 

1946,  p.  1250,  Dec,  p.  1772).  Regular  employees 
of  one  shop  may  do  overtime  work  in  another 
shop  and  be  paid  time  and  one-half  for  the 
first  3  hours  and  double  time  thereafter  only 
after  obtaining  permission  from  the  Parity 
Committee.  Permission  must  also  be  granted 
by  the  Parity  Committee  to  a  printing  employee 
of  a  commercial  establishment  working  part- 
time  for  a  newspaper  or  to  an  employee  of  a 
newspaper  doing  part-time  work  in  a  com- 
mercial   establishment. 
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Manufacturing:    Miscellaneous    Wood  Products 

Furniture  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  22,  and 
gazetted  February  1,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G., 
April,  1946,  p.  499;  Jan.,  1947  p.  49)  by  adding 
the  firm  of  "Willis  &  Company  Limited"  of  Ste. 
Therese  as  co-contracting  party  and  by  includ- 
ing the  manufacturing  of  pianos  in  the  indus- 
trial jurisdiction  of  the  present  agreement. 

Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Ornamental     Iron     and     Bronze     Industry, 
Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted  January  18,  makes  obligatory  the 
terms  of  a  new  agreement  between  The  Builders 
Exchange  Inc.,  representing  certain  companies 
engaged  in  the  ornamental  iron  and  bronze 
industry  and  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  local  236G.  Agreement  to  be  m  effect 
from  January  18,  1947,  to  January  17,  1948,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year  subject  to  notice. 
Territorial  jurisdiction  comprises  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  He  Bizard,  the  counties  of  l'Assomp- 
tion,  Terrebonne,  Laval,  Deux-Montagnes, 
Argenteuil,  Soulanges,  Vaudreuil,  Beauharnois, 
Chateauguay,  Laprairie,  Chambly,  St.  Jean  and 
Iberville.  The  agreement  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Building  Materials  Joint  Committee. 

Hours:  8-hour  day,  4  on  Saturday  or  9-hour 
day,  Monday  to  Thursday,  8  on  Friday,  a  44- 
hour  week.  Overtime  is  payable  at  time  and 
one-half,  double  time  on  Sundays  and  7  specified 
holidays.  Employees  working  on  night  shifts 
shall  be  paid  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  in 
excess  of  day  rates. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  mechanics  and  erectors 
$1  per  hour,  fitters  and  blacksmiths  88  cents, 
helpers  (shop  or  field)  75  cents.  Vacation:  one 
week  with  pay  after  one  year's  service,  one-half 
day  for  each  full  month  to  those  with  less  than 
one  year's  service. 

Provision  is  made  for  apprenticeship  regula- 
tions    and     for     board,     room     and    travelling 
expenses  for  out  of  town  work. 
Garages  and  Service  Stations,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  22,  and 
gazetted  February  1,  makes  obligatory  the 
terms  of  a  new  agreement  between  The  Mont- 
real Automobile  Trade  Association  Limited, 
The  Automobile  Section  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Canada,  Inc.  and  "Le 
Sydicat  de  1' Automobile  de  Montreal",  "L' Asso- 
ciation canadienne  des  Travailleurs  de  l'Auto- 
mobile".  Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from 
February  1,  1947,  to  January  31,  1948.  Terri- 
torial jurisdiction  comprises  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  Isle  of  Jesus  and  within  a  radius  of 
10  miles  from  their  limits.  The  agreement 
governs  employers,  professional  employers, 
artisans  and  wage-earners  in  garages,  gasoline 
stations,  service  stations,  parking  grounds, 
scrapping  yards  and  machine  shops  accessorily 
operated.  It  does  not  apply  to  industrial  estab- 
lishments already  covered  by  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act,  provided  the  minimum  wages 
hereby  determined  be  paid,  nor  to  bus  public 
transport  concerns  covered  by  a  collective 
agreement  determining  wages  for  the  trade 
occupations  indicated  in  the  present  agreement, 
nor  to  establishments  manufacturing  motor 
vehicles  or  engaged  in  assembling  parts  used 
on  new  motor  vehicles. 


Hours:  for  day  journeymen  and  apprentice- 
journeymen  9  per  day,  4  on  Saturday;  one 
hour  extra  during  the  day,  as  well  as  work  in 
the  evening  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  is 
payable  at  time  and  one-half,  all  other  overtime 
at  double  time.  Hours  for  night  journeymen 
and  apprentice-journeymen:  9  per  night;  work 
in  excess  of  9  hours  and  work  done  until  12 
o'clock  noon  is  payable  at  time  and  one-half, 
all  other  overtime  at  double  time;  for  day 
servicemen  and  demolishers  60  hours  per  week, 
for  night  servicemen  and  demolishers  72  hours 
per  week  with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
Time  and  one-half  for  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
6  specified  holidays  to  all  employees  except 
servicemen    and    night    watchmen. 

If  an  employee  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  of 
40  hours'  pay  per  week,  he  shall  be  present  on 
the  premises  during  49  hours.  In  this  case,  the 
employee  may  be  required  to  work  9  hours' 
overtime  per  week  at  the  regular  rate;  all 
overtime  in  excess  of  9  hours  per  week  is  to 
be  paid  at  time  and  one-half. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  blacksmiths,  bodymen, 
carpenters,  electricians,  glaziers,  lettering- 
painters,  machinists,  mechanics,  painters,  radi- 
ator repairers,  sheet-metal  workers,  testers, 
upholstery  cleaners  and  dyers,  upholstery 
makers,  vulcanizers,  welders,  wheelwrights  (day 
journeymen)  95  cents  per  hour  for  first  class, 
75  cents  for  second  class,  65  cents  for  third 
class,  (night  journeymen)  $1.10  for  first  class, 
85  cents  for  second  class,  75  cents  for  third 
class;  apprentices  (day)  from  35  cents  per  hour 
during  first  6  months  to  55  cents  during  third 
year,  apprentices  (night)  from  40  cents  during 
first  6  months  to  65  cents  during  third  year; 
day  servicemen  and  demolishers  35  cents  for 
first  four  months  in  the  industry  and  45  cents 
thereafter;  night  servicemen  and  demolishers  40 
cents  for  first  four  months  in  the  industry  and 
50  cents  thereafter;  night  watchmen  (72  hours 
per  week)  $25  for  class  A,  $30  for  class  B. 
Vacation:  6  working  days  with  pay  annually 
after  one  year's  service,  one-half  day  for  each 
month  of  service  to  those  employed  for  less 
than  one  year,  2  continuous  weeks  with  pay 
for  those  with  5  or  more  years'  continuous 
service. 

Provisions  are  made  for  apprenticeship  regu- 
lations  and  uniforms. 

Employees  are  prohibited  from  doing  any 
outside  work  or  part  thereof  of  the  automobile 
industry  for  any  employer  other  than  their 
own. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,  Three  Rivers 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  16,  and 
gazetted  January  25,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Mar., 
1944,  p.  359;  Aug.,  1945,  p.  1198;  Mar.,  1946,  p. 
317,  and  previous  issues).  In  the  structural 
steel  industry,  one  apprentice  is  allowed  for 
every  5  structural  iron  workers.  Apprentices 
of  the  second  year  are  to  receive  85  per  cent  of 
the  rates  paid  to  skilled  workers.  This  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  permanent  or  main- 
tenance employees  in  manufacturing  or  indus- 
trial establishments  who  benefit  by  a  labour 
hiring  contract  for  a  minimum  period  of  6 
months  are  not  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  agreement. 

Building  Trades,  St.  John's  and  Iberville 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  22.  and 
gazetted   February  1,   extends  the  term  of  the 
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previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  July,  1944,  p.  867;  Mar.,  1945,  p.  349, 
May,  p.  721;  Jan.  1947,  p.  5<0,  and  previous 
issues)  to  March  31,  1947. 

Building  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  16,  and 
gazetted  January  25,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Sep.. 
1946,  p.  1252,  Oct.,  p.  1447,  Dec,  p.  1774)  by 
providing  that  as  a  temporary  measure,  on 
account  of  existing  urgent  necessity  created  by 
a  scarcity  of  skilled  tradesmen,  the  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  in  the  bricklaying 
and  plastering  trades  shall  be  2  to  5  instead  of 
I  to  5. 

Building  Trades,  St.  Jerome 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  9,  and 
gazetted     January     18,     amends     the     previous 


Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1943,  p.  220,  April,  p.  499;  Feb.,  1945,  p.  182, 
Oct.,  p.  1520;  Nov.,  1946,  p.  1585,  and  previous 
issues).  In  the  structural  steel  industry,  one 
apprentice  is  allowed  for  every  5  structural  iron 
workers  employed  on  any  job.  Apprentices  of 
the  second  year  are  to  be  paid  85  per  cent  of 
the  skilled  workers'  rates. 


Service:   Business  and  Personal 

Hairdressers,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  22,  and 
gazetted  February  1,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G..  July, 
1941,  p.  855;  July,  1942,  p.  857;  April,  1943,  p. 
490,  June,  p.  813;  July,  1945,  p.  996;  July, 
1946,  p.  931)  by  providing  for  certain  changes 
in  the  apprenticeship  regulations. 


83098—7 


Fair    Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


THE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro- 
visions to  secure  the  payment  of  wages  gen- 
erally accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting  forth 
the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different  classes 


of  workmen  required  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  These  schedules,  known  as  fair  wages 
schedules,  are  thereupon  included  by  the 
department  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Contracts  in  this  group  are  covered  by 
the  general  provision  that  rates  must  equal 
those  current  in  the  district,  and  in  addition, 
by  the  requirement  that  the  rates  must  not  be 
less  than  35  cents  an  hour  for  male  workers 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  25  cents  for  female 
workers  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and  20  cents 
for  beginners  and  for  workers  under  18. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  January 

During  the  month  of  January  the  Depart-  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources 

ment  of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  27  fair  n 

wages  schedules  for  inclusion  in  building  and  Construction  of  a  concrete  gauge  well,  shel- 

construction  contracts  proposed  to  be  under-  ter  and'  gauSe  P1€rs  on  the  foreshore  of  the 

taken  by  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  Fraser  River  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 

ment    of    Canada    in    different    parts    of    the  Railway   bridge    at   Mission,   B.C.     Name    of 

Dominion.  contractor,    Marwell    Construction    Company, 

Particulars  of  the  contracts  which  have  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount  of  con- 
been  entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  tract,  $11,878.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
various  Government  departments  appear  November  8,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
hereunder:  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: 

(1)    Works    of    Construction,   Remodelling,  Per  Hour 

Repair    or   Demolition  Blacksmiths     $1.15 

Blacksmith's    helpers     86 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  each  of  the       Boatmen     (rowboats)     80 

contracts    noted    under    this   heading,   besides       Carpenters  and  joiners 1.25 

stipulating  working  hours   of  not  more   than       dement     finishers.. 1.02 

_    1            ,                ,      ~.                      .                 •  ,       ,,     ,  Cement    and    concrete    mixer   operators: 

8    per    day    and    44    per    week,    provide    that         steam—     1.25 

"where,  by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agree-         Gas   or   elec— 86 

ment  or  current  practice,  the  working  hours  of       Compressor  operators   (gas  or  elec.) 86 

any    class    of   workers    are    less    than    44    per  £^27%^'"^^^/.:::::::::."::;;    I'll 

week,  such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded       Labourers    80 

on  this  work  except  in  cases  of  emergency  as       Motor  boat   operators    80 

may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  MT°TtoJ  truck  drivers: 

J,     ,,      •  i  ,  •      i.     i.       il  e  Under     5     tons— 85 

and    then    only    subject    to    the    payment    of         5  tons  and  over_ 90 

overtime   rates   as   specified   by   the    Minister       Painters    (brush)     i.io 

of  Labour",   and  also   specify   that   the   rates       Muckers     80 

of  wages  set  out  therein  are  "minimum  rates  ?SSb€^finand. . ^^T^ZZ[\Z\Z\'.Z.    \M 

only"    and    that    "nothing    herein    contained  Pumpmen    ........................................      .86 

shall  be   considered  as  exempting  contractors       Shovel    operators    (gas) 1.37 

from    the    payment    of    higher    rates    in    any       Structural   steel   workers 1.35 

C  ,     ,.    ,      &  cji  Teamsters     80 

instance  where  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by  Watchmen                                                             .60 

provincial      legislation".  Welders    on    steel    erection    1.35 
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Department   op   Public    Works 

Replacing  the  fishing  harbourage,  Westview 
(Vancouver),  B.C.  Name  of  contractors, 
Northern  Construction  Company  and  J.  W. 
Stewart,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount  of 
contract,  $296,128.50.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  October  10,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: 

Per   Hour 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     $.71 

Carpenters    and   joiners    1.10 

Cement'   and    concrete   mixer    operators    (gas) 81 

Compressor    operators    (gas    or    elec.) 81 

Drill    runners 1.00 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1 .  25 

Labourers     80 

Labourers      (experienced     building) 86 

Motor    truck    drivers : 

Under    2,000    lbs.— 85 

2,000    lbs.    and    over— 90 

Painters      and     glaziers 1.10 

Pipefitters    (surf ace — temp,    work) 77 

Quarrymen      1 .  00 

Quarry     labourers 80 

Quarry      powdermen i 1.15 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen 1 .  55 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    engineers 1 .30 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    bridgemen 1 .30 

Pile  driver     and     derrick     boommen 1.30 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    men    (rigging,    setting 

and    signalling) 1.30 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    firemen 80 

Steam     shovel     engineers 1 .24 

Steam    shovel    cranemen 1.24 

Steam    shovel    firemen 80 

Steam    shovel    oilers 80 

Shovel     operators     (gas) 1.24 

Tractor     operators     (Letourneau,     etc. ) 1.06 

Watchmen     60 

Welders    and    burners    (acetylene    or    elec.) 1.00 

Wharf    and    dock    builders 1 .30 

Dredging  operations  in  connection  with 
this  work  were  governed  by  the  "  A2 " 
Labour  Conditions. 

Repairs  to  breakwater,  Souris,  P.E.I.  Name 
of  contractors,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Phillips  and  Son, 
Charlotte  town,  P.E.I.  Amount  of  contract, 
$53,323.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  4,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract : — 


Per  Hour 

Compressor    operators     (gas.     or    elec.) $     .60 

Drivers .50 

Driver,    horse    and    cart 65 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 80 

Drill     runners     60 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.    elec.) 75 

Enginemen,    stationary     60 

Labourers      50 

Motor  boat  operators    55 

Motor  truck  drivers      55 

Motor  truck  driver    and    truck 1.55 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber) 65 

Watchmen    45 

83098— 7* 


Construction  of  a  breakwater,  Alert  Bay, 
B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Pacific  Pile  Driving 
Company,  Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.  Amount  of 
contract,  $33,978.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  October  5,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     $     .80 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.25 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer   operators : 

Steam     1.25 

Gas.    or    elec 86 

Labourers     80 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1 .  55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     1 .30 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    bridgemen    1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen    1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men   (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling) 1 .30 

Pile   driver   and   derrick   firemen 94 

Watchmen    60 

Wharf    and    dock   builders 1 .30 


Construction  of  a  wharf,  North  Galiano,  B.C. 
Name  of  contractors,  Pacific  Pile  Driving 
Company,  Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $8,981.00.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  October  28,  1946,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $  1.25 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators : 

Steam      1.25 

Gas.    or   elec 86 

Labourers : 

Common     go 

Experienced    building    86 

Painters    (spray)    1.20 

Painters     and     glaziers 1.10 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    foremen    1.55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     1 .  30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen      1.30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen      1.30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men   (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)      1.30 

Pile   driver   and    derrick   firemen 94 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.25 

Watchmen     60 

Wharf    and    dock    builders 1.30 


Improvements  to  lighting  system,  Hunter 
Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  Fred  A.  Wilson  Contracting  Company 
Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$9,696.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  29,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $  1.05 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.05 

Labourers     fti 

Motor  truck  drivers 65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  65 

Painters     and     glaziers 86 

Plasterers     i.ift 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     05 

Watchmen     5ft 
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Alteration  to  the  Immigration  Detention 
Building,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Shea  and  Company,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  $90,650.00.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  October  3,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in 
the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1.17 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    73 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.06 

Cement   finishers    89 

Cement   and   concrete   mixer  operators: 

Steam     89 

Gas.  or  elec 84 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 84 

Drivers    67 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1.07 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.11 

Elevator  constructors     1.17 

Elevator  constructors'    helpers    84 

Labourers     67 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.06 

Wood    95 

Linoleum  layers    78 

Motor  truck  drivers    67 

Motor  truck  driver   and  truck    1 .  67 

Ornamental   iron  workers 90 

Painters    and    glaziers 95 

Marble   setters    1.17 

Marble    setters'    helpers     (all    men    assigned    to 

help    tradesmen)    73 

Plasterers     1.17 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)      73 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters 1.11 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 78 

Sheet   metal    1.05 

Sheet   metal    workers 1.06 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.06 

Stonecutters 1.17 

Stonemasons   1.17 

Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

material)    73 

Structural    steel    workers 1.11 

Tile    setters : 

Asphalt     78 

Ceramic      1 .  06 

Tile   setters'    helpers    (all    men    assigned    to    help 

tradesmen)     73 

Watchmen    62 

Waxers    and    polishers    (floor) 78 


Per  Hour 

Compressor   operators    (gas.   or  elec.)    75 

Divers    (To    be   allowed    full    day's   pay  whether 

employed    full    or    part    time) 14.40* 

Divers'    tenders    (To   be   allowed    full    day's   pay 

whether  employed   full  or  part   time) 5.40* 

Drill    runners     75 

Labourers     65 

Motor  boat  operators    70 

Motor  truck  drivers    70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  70 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1.10 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers    1.00 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men   (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    so 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen     75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers 65 

Powdermen    90 

Timbermen     and    cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 

and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber) 75 

Watchmen     fin 


Construction  of  a  wharf,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  R.  A.  Blyth,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $8,316.00  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  November  19,  1946,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths      $     .70 

Blacksmiths'   helpers    55 

Carpenters    and   joiners    90 

Cement     finishers      70 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators: 

Steam      75 

Gas.    or    elec 65 

Divers    (To   be   allowed   full   day's   pay  whether 

employed    full    or   part    time) 14.48* 

Divers'   tenders    (To   be  allowed    full   days'   pay 

whether  employed    full    or   part    time) 5.48* 

Drivers      51 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    85 

Engineers,   operating,   steam    81 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.,   elec.)    85 

Enginemen,    stationary    60 

Labourers      51 

Motor   truck   drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck    1 .  55 

Timbermen    and    cribmen    (measuring,    scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and   fitting   timber)    56 

Watchmen     46 


Repairs  to  abutments,  including  wing  walls 
and  three  piers,  North  Temiskaming,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractors,  Intrusion  Prepakt  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$45,500.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  6,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths     $     .80 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    70 

Boatmen    (rowboats)    65 

Carpenters    and    joiners 85 

Cement     finishers      80 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     75 

Gas.   or   elec 75 


Reconstruction  of  wharf,  Port  Beckerton 
West,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  Lloyd 
G.  Smith,  Port  Hood  Island,  N.S.  Amount  of 
contract,  $13,775.90.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  October  29,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths      $     .65 

Blacksmiths'   helpers    50 

Boatmen    (rowboats)    45 

Carpenters  and  joiners  65 

Drivers    .45 

Driver,  horse  and  cart 60 

*  Per  day. 
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Per  Hour 

Driver,   team   and   wagon   75 

Hoist  operators — tower   (gas.   or  elec.)    .60 

Labourers     45 

Motor  boat  operators  50 

Motor  truck   drivers    50 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  50 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen 85 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers   75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)      60 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 60 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers 50 

Timbermen    and    cribmen    (measuring,    scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cut 

ting  and  fitting  timber)   .55 

Watchmen     40 


Installation  of  fluorescent  lighting  system  in 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name 
of  contractor,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Brookes,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $18,000.00.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  September  30,  1946,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters   and   joiners    $  1 . 05 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    96 

Labourers     61 

Motor  truck  drivers 65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1 .  65 

Watchmen     56 


Alterations  and  additions  to  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  Hangar,  Rockcliffe 
(Ottawa),  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Copeland,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$5,386.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
August  19,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers   $  1 .  25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     65 

Carpenters  and  joiners  1 . 05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Drivers    61 

Driver,  team  and  wagon 95 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    96 

Labourers     61 

Motor  truck   drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  65 

Ornamental   iron  workers    75 

Painters   and   glaziers    . ...  .86 

Plasterers   1 .  18 

Plasterers'   helpers    (mixing  and   tempering   ma- 
terial)      65 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   1.12 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel :  patent :  composition 65 

Sheet  metal    1.10 

Sheet  metal  workers   1.10 

Tile  setters   (asphalt)    95 

Tile  setters'   helpers    (all   men  assigned   to   help 

tradesmen)     65 

Watchmen    56 

Waxers  and  polishers  (floor)   65 


Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply 

Construction  of  personnel  building  and  two- 
bay  garage,  R.C.A.F.  Station,  Mount  Uniacke, 
N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Fundy  Construc- 
tion Company,  Limited,  Halifax,  N.S.  Amount 
of  contract,  $26,518.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  November  5,  1946,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos   insulation   workers    $      .80 

Asphalt     rakers     75 

Asphalt   tampers,   smoothers   and   spreaders 65 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers 1.27 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    65 

Carpenters    and    joiners.. 1.05 

Cement    finishers     80 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer   operators: 

Steam     80 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen)    1 .  17 

Enginemen,   stationary    70 

Hoist    operators — tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 70 

Labourers     60 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1.65 

Painters    and    glaziers 89 

Plasterers     1.15 

Plasterers'      helpers       (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters 1.13 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel :    patent :    composition 65 

Sheet   metal    93 

Sheet    metal    workers 93 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos)     1 .  05 

Watchmen    55 

Truss   assemblers   and   erectors 70 


Construction  of  an  acoustic  section,  includ- 
ing a  revebe ration  room,  a  quiet  room  and  a 
sound  room  at  No.  1  K.T.S.,  R.C.A.F., 
Eglington  (Toronto),  Ont.  Name  of  contractor, 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $8,300.00 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  January  27,  1947, 
in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the   contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1 .35 

Brick  ad  hollow  tile  layers'    helpers    (mixing    and 

tempering    mortar) 75 

Carpenters    and   joiners    1.20 

Cement  finishers   80 

Cement'  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    1.10 

Gas.    or    elec 1.10 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or    elec. ) 1.10 

Drivers    65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon 1.00 

Drill    runners     75 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.35 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    1 .10 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.    elec.) 1.20 

Enginemen,    stationary    75 

Hoist    operators — tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 1.10 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers    70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .70 
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Per  Hour 

Ornamental     iron     workers 97 

Painters    (spray)    1.10 

Painters  and  glaziers    1.05 

Plasterers     1.30 

Plasterers'      helpers       (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     89 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1 .30 

Riggers    (general)    80 

Rodmen     (reinforced     steel) 90 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 90 

Sheet    metal     1.28 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.28 

Shinglers     (wood,     asbestos) 1 .  20 

Steam  shovel  engineers      1 .  25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     85 

Steam  shovel  oilers 75 

Shovel    operators    (gas.) 1.25 

Watchmen     60 

Welders    and    burners    (acetylene    or    elec.) 1.00 


Alterations  and  improvements  necessary  to 
accommodate  Headquarters  Quebec  Command, 
St.  Johns  Barracks,  St.  Johns,  Quebec.  Name 
of  contractor,  Mr.  Jean  Paul  Trahan,  St. 
Johns,  Quebec.  Amount  of  contract,  $21,123.38. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  February  7, 
1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished 
for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $    .88 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     63 

Carpenters    and    joiners 80 

Cement    finishers     65 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    73 

Gas.    or    elec 68 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 68 

Drivers    58 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 83 

Drill    runners     68 

Electricians     (inside     wiremen) 83 

Engineers,  operating,  steam      80 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.    elec.) 80 

Enginemen,    stationary     68 

Hoist    operators — tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 68 

Labourers     58 

Motor  truck  drivers      63 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .63 

Ornamental    iron    workers    1 .  00 

Painters  (spray)    76 

Painters  and  glaziers    76 

Plasterers     88 

Plasterers'      helpers       (mixing      and       tempering 

material)     63 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 83 

Riggers    (general)    73 

Rodmen     (reinforced    steel) 68 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 63 

Sheet     metal     83 

Sheet     metal    workers 83 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos)    80 

Steam   shovel    engineers    1 .00 

Steam  shovel  firemen     75 

Steam  shovel  oilers     70 

Shovel     operators     (gas. ) 1  ToO 

Watchmen    53 

Welders    and    burners    (acetylene    or    elec.) 78 


Conversion  of  buildings  Nos.  102,  109  and 
110  to  provide  40  apartments  for  married 
quarters,  R.C.A.F.  Station  at  Rockcliffe 
(Ottawa),  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Doran 
Construction  Company,  Limited,  Ottawa  East, 
Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $30,600.00.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  February  1,  1947,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1 .25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    65 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.05 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.    or   elec 70 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 70 

Drivers    61 

Driver,   team    and    wagon 95 

Drill    runners     70 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1.05 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Enginemen,    stationary    70 

Hoist    operators— tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 70 

Labourers     61 

Motor  truck  drivers  65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  65 

Ornamental     iron     workers 75 

Painters  (spray)    1 .  01 

Painters  and  glaziers    86 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.25 

Riggers     (general)     75 

Rodmen     (reinforced    steel) 70 

Roofers : 

Felt   and   gravel :    patent :    composition 65 

Sheet    metal     1.10 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.10 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.05 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     85 

Steam  shovel  oilers     75 

Shovel    operators     (gas.) 1.25 

Watchmen     56 

Welders   and   burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 85 


Patching  and  resurfacing  taxi  strip  No.  4, 
R.C.A.F.  Station  at  Patricia  Bay,  B.C.  Name 
of  contractor,  Victoria  Paving  Company, 
Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract, 
$11,775.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  16,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths     $1.00 

Blacksmiths'   helpers    81 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .45 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     81 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.25 

Cement    finishers    1 .  00 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     1.00 

Gas.   or  elec 81 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 81 

Drivers     (teamsters)     65 

Drill    runners     81 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.21 
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Per  Hour 
Engineers,  operating,  steam: 

Single    or    double    drums     1.10 

Three    or    more    drums 1.22^ 

Engineers   on    steel    erection    1.35 

Enginemen,    stationary     79 

Hoist   operators — tower   (gas.  or  elec.) : 

Under    12    H.P 81 

12   H.P.   and  over 1.10 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers : 

Under    5    tons 65 

5   tons  and   over    75 

Ornamental    iron    workers 1.10 

Painters  (spray)      1 .  05 

Painters  and  glaziers      95 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1 .  18^ 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to    help    tradesmen) 69 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel) 81 

Roofers : 

Felt    and   gravel :    patent' :    composition 66 

Sheet   metal    1.18 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.18 

Steam  shovel  engineers   1.224 

Steam  shovel  cranemen    1.22$ 

Steam  shovel  firemen  79 

Steam  shovel  oilers   79 

Shovel  operators  (gas.) 1|22£ 

Structural    steel     workers 1 .35 

Watchmen     60 

Welders  and  burners: 

Acetylene    or   elec 1 .  00 

On    steel    erection 1.35 


Installation  of  concrete  floor,  No.  5  Equip- 
ment Depot  at  Moncton,  N.B.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Wheaton  Brothers  Limited,  Moncton, 
N.B.    Amount  of  contract,  $21,445.00.    A  fair 

wages  schedule,  dated  September  19,  1946,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclu- 
sion in  the   contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters     and     joiners $     .75 

Cement   finishers    75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     75 

Gas.    or    elec 60 

Drivers    50 

Driver,  horse    and    cart 65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon 80 

Drill    runners     60 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    75 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.     or    elec.) 75 

Enginemen,    stationary    60 

Hoist    operators— tower    (gas.    or   elec.) 60 

Labourers     50 

Lathers : 

Metal     70 

Wood .65 

Mastic  floor  layers     76 

Mastic  floor  rubbers   and    finishers 61 

Mastic  floor  kettlemen     61 

Mastic  floor  labourers    55 

Motor  truck  drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1.55 

Rodmen   (reinforced   steel) 60 

Tile  setters : 

Asphalt     75 

Ceramic     . 1.05 

Tile   setters'   helpers    (all   men    assigned   to   help 

tradesmen)     55 

Watchmen    45 


Department  of  Transport 

Construction  of  drainage  pumphouses  at 
Vancouver  (Sea  Island)  Airport,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  White  Construction  Company,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract,  $27,- 
493.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  Septem- 
ber 11,  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1.29 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    81 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.12 

Cement    finishers    1.02 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam 1.02 

Gas.   or  elec 81 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec. ) 81 

Dragline  operators    (steam   or   gas.) 1.24 

Dragline  firemen     80 

Dragline  oilers    80 

Drivers    (teamsters)    65 

Drill   runners    81 

Electricians    (inside   wiremen) 1.19 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers: 

Under  5  tons 66 

5    tons    and    over 75 

Painters    and    glaziers 97 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work) 77 

Pipe   layers,    caulkers    and    solderers 77 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1 .37 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     1 .  24 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen      1.12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen      1.12 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men   (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    1.12 

Pile   driver   and   derrick   firemen 80 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters     1.19 

Plumbers     and    steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to    help    tradesmen) 69 

Powdermen    96 

Pumpmen     71 

Roofers : 
Felt  and  gravel :   patent :   composition — 

Foreman     1.00 

Skilled    81 

Semi-skilled    71 

Unskilled    65 

Sheet    metal     1.18 

Sheet  metal  workers 1.18 

Steam  shovel  engineers      1 .24 

Steam  shovel  cranemen     1 .  24 

Steam  shovel  firemen     80 

Steam  shovel  oilers     80 

Shovel    operators    (gas.) 1.24 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,    etc 1.06 

Small    81 

Watchmen     60 

Welders  and  burners: 

Acetylene    or    elec 1 .  00 

On    steel    erection    1.22 J 


Addition  and  alterations  to  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  Malton  Airport,  Malton 
(Toronto),  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Fried 
Construction  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount 
of  contract,  $10,747.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  November  2,  1946,  in  the  terms  follow- 
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ing,     was     furnished     for     inclusion     in     the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1 .35 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)    71 

Carpenters     and     joiners 1.20 

Cement    finishers    85 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     1.10 

Gas.     or    elec 1.10 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 1 .  10 

Drivers      65 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 1.15 

Drill   runners    75 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.27 

Labourers     65 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.30 

Wood     92 

Linoleum    layers     76 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     2.00 

Ornamental  iron  workers 96 

Painters  (spray)     1.10 

Painters  and  glaziers    1 .  05 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work) 80 

Pipe    layers,    caulkers   and    solderers 75 

Plasterers     1 .30 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)     89 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1 .30 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 88 

Sheet    metal     1.28 

Sheet   metal   workers    1.28 

Shinglers     (wood,     asbestos) 1.20 

Structural    steel    workers 1.07 

Terrazzo     layers     1.15 

Terrazzo    finishers    and    helpers 85 

Watchmen 60 

Waxers    and    polishers    (floor) 70 

Welders  and  burners : 

Acetylene    or    elec 96 

On    steel    erection 1 .  06 


following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1 .20 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     75 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1.10 

Cement   finishers    90 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     90 

Gas.    or    elec 70 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.) 70 

Drivers     (teamsters)     60 

Drill    runners 70 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1 .  10 

Labourers     60 

Linoleum  layers    75 

Motor  truck  drivers: 

Under  5  tons 60 

5  tons  and  over 70 

Painters    and    glaziers 85 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work)     70 

Pipe  layers ,   caulkers  and  solderers 70 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters     1 .  10 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to    help    tradesmen) 69 

Road  grader  operators    (gas.) 95 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 75 

Roofers: 

Felt    and    gravel :    patent :    composition 65 

Sheet   metal    1.10 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.10 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.10 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1 .  22$ 

Steam  shovel  cranemen     1 .  22-J 

Steam  shovel  firemen    79 

Steam  shovel  oilers     .79 

Shovel   operators    (gas.) 1.22$ 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,  etc 95 

Small    70 

Watchmen    55 

Waxi  rs    and    polishers    (floor) 65 


Construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  light- 
house, Prospect  Point,  B.C.  Name  of  con- 
tractor, Mr.  J.  C.  Dill,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Amount  of  contract,  $6,996.00.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  August  27,  1946,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract : — 

Per  Hour 
Labourers : 

Experienced     building     $     .71 

Common     65 

Cement    finishers     1 .  02 

Painters    and    glaziers 97 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators    (gas.    or 

elec.)     81 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 81 

Rodmen    (reinforced    steel) 81 

Watchmen     60 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.12 


Construction  of  two  staff  residences, 
Crescent  Valley,  B.C.  Name  of  contractor, 
Mr.  F.  R.  McCharles,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Amount  of  contract,  $21,259.80.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  October  4,  1946,  in  the  terms 


Erection  of  a  steel  highway  swing  bridge 
over  the  Murray  Canal  at  Brighton  Road, 
Northumberland  County,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Central  Bridge  Company,  Limited, 
Trenton,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $41,500.00. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  July  29,  1946,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $    .91 

Cement    finishers     70 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators    (gas.    or 

elec. )     65 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 65 

Drill     runners     60 

Engineers    on    steel    erection 96 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.    elec.) 85 

Labourers     51 

Machinists     85 

Machinists'     helpers     56 

Painters  (spray)    80 

Painters  and  glaziers    70 

Riggers    (general)    61 

Structural    steel    workers 96 

Watchmen    46 

Welders  and  burners : 

Acetylene    or    elec 80 

On    steel    erection 96 
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(2)  Dredging  Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts  of 
this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  cur- 
rent or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  ot  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  and  also  empower  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question 
which  may  arise  with   regard   thereto. 


The  following  contract,  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  also  contained 
the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause: 

Construction  and  delivery  afloat  at  Water- 
ways, Alta.,  of  a  steel  hull  for  a  dredge  for 
service  on  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Mackenzie 
River,  N.W.T.  Amount  of  contract,  $38,200.00. 


Department   of   Public   Works 

Dredging  work  at  Berthierville  and  St.  Sul- 
pice,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  St.  Francis 
River  DredgingT^ompany,  St.  Francois  du  Lac, 
P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$7,948.80. 


(3)   Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment. 

Xo.  of 

Department  Contracts 


Post    Office    

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


Aggregate 
Amount 

% 
169,135.05 
2,857.49 


83098- 


Labour  Law 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 


IN  Alberta,  irrigation  workers  continue 
during  the  summer  season  to  be  permitted 
to  work  longer  hours  than  the  normal  limits 
fixed  by  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  and  com- 
mercial hatcheries  and  cartage  and  trucking 
work  have  been  brought  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  Amendments  in 
the  Quebec  Holidays  Order  exempt  from  its 
operation  further  classes  of  workers  and  set 
out  how  holiday  pay  is  to  be  determined. 

Alberta  Hours  of  Work  Act 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  gazetted  on 
January  31  and  effective  April  1,  employees 
on  irrigation  projects  under  the  Water 
Resources  Act  are  exempt  from  the  eight  and 
48-hour  limits  of  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  to 
the  extent  of  being  permitted  to  work  a 
maximum  of  9  hours  in  a  day  and  54  hours 
in  a  week  for  the  period  between  April  1 
and  November  30  in  each  year.  Irrigation 
workers  have  been  permitted  longer  hours 
than  the  ordinary  maxima  of  the  Hours  of 
Work  Act  since  1939  (L.G.,  1942,  p.  585). 
The  Order  applies  to  superintendents  or  water 
masters  and  their  assistants,  headgate  keepers, 
ditch  riders,  general  workmen,  carpenters, 
carpenters'  helpers,  labourers,  dragline  oper- 
ators, excavator  operators,  dragline  helpers 
and  excavator  helpers. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

According  to  a  notice  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  gazetted  February  15, 
commercial  hatcheries  are  to  be  within  the 
Act  from  February  1,  and  by  an  amendment 
to  the  regulations  of  January  22,  gazetted 
January  31,  teaming,  cartage  and  trucking, 
carried  on  as  an  independent  business,  were 
brought  under  the  Act  from  January  1. 
Previously,  the  latter  were  covered  only  when 
carried  on  by  or  in  a  regularly  established 
business  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
industry  to  which  the  Act  applies. 

Some  changes  are  made  in  the  consolidated 
regulations  of  1938  (L.G.,  1938,  p.  1234). 

Quebec  Apprenticeship  Assistance  Act 

An  Apprenticeship  Commission  for  the 
building   and    engineering   construction   trades 


of  Joliette  was  incorporated  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  February  6  and  gazetted 
February  15. 

Quebec  Minimum   Wage  Act 
Holidays 

Additional  classes  of  workers  are  excluded 
from  Order  No.  3  (L.G.,  1946,  pp.  1105  and 
1464)  under  this  Act  providing  for  an  annual 
holiday  with  pay  for  most  workers  in  the 
Province  by  an  amendment  of  January  23, 
approved  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  January 
30,  gazetted  and  effective  February  8.  The 
workers  exempted  are:  (a)  salesmen,  agents 
or  employees  who  are  paid  wholly  or  partly 
by  commission,  bonus  or  share  and  whose 
hours  of  work  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
employer;  (6)  workers  employed  on  home- 
work; (c)  watchmen,  janitors,  etc.,  who  in 
the  same  day  work  for  two  or  more  employers; 
(d)  part-time  workers,  such  as  maintenance 
men,  cleaners,  charwomen,  furnacemen  and 
janitors  who  are  hired  by  the  week,  month 
or  longer  period;  and  (e)  employees  governed 
by  an  agreement  providing  for  an  annual 
holiday  with  pay  of  not  less  than  one  week. 

The  holidays  Order  defines  "duration  of 
continuous  service"  as  the  period  during 
which  a  worker  is  bound  by  contract  to  work 
for  his  employer,  even  if  this  period  has  been 
interrupted  but  stipulates  that  not  to  be 
considered  as  interrupting  the  continuous 
service  are  absence  through  illness,  days  on 
which  the  establishment  is  closed,  the  annual 
holiday,  the  term  of  notice  to  end  the  con- 
tract and  any  authorized  absences,  provided 
that  during  such  days  the  worker  did  not 
hold  any  other  paid  employment.  The 
amending  Order  provides,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  calendar  months  during  which  an 
employee  does  not  actually  work  must  not 
be  included  in  the  calculation  of  continuous 
service. 

As  regards  holiday  remuneration,  the  amend- 
ing Order  provides  that  a  worker,  paid  by 
the  week  or  longer  period,  must  be  paid  the 
wages  he  would  have  earned  during  the 
holiday  or,  if  he  is  paid  on  any  other  basis, 
two  per  cent  of  the  wages  he  earned  during 
his  year  of  employment,  May  1-April  30, 
including  the  holiday  remuneration.  The 
value,    fixed    by    minimum    wage    orders,    of 
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board  and  lodging  provided  by  the  employer 
in  whole  or  in  part,  must  be  added  to  the 
wages  before  the  holiday  pay  is  determined. 

Another  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
provisions  prohibiting  any  agreement  provid- 
ing for  a  shorter  annual  holiday  or  one  under 
less  advantageous  conditions  than  those  fixed 
by  the  holidays  Order  do  not  apply  to  workers 
governed  by  an  agreement  under  the  Collec- 
tive Agreement  Act. 

Sections  which  determined  the  right  to  a 
1946   vacation   and    the   period   during   which 


such  vacation  was  to  be  taken  are  repealed. 

Taverns 

Order  23  governing  taverns  in  Montreal  and 
district  has  been  amended,  in  view  of  the 
general  (1946)  holidays  Order,  to  strike  out 
the  provision  which  required  employers  to 
grant  annual  paid  holidays  to  their  workers 
(L.G.,  1946,  p.  1106).  The  amending  Order 
was  approved  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 
January  30  and  gazetted  February  8. 


Legal  Decision  Affecting  Labour 


Nova     Scotia     Court     Holds     Fishermen     not 

Employees — Labour     Regulations     not 

Applicable 

Holding  that  the  crews  of  three  deep-sea 
fishing  vessels  owned  by  Lunenburg  Sea  Prod- 
ucts Ltd.,  and  E.  Fenwick  Zwicker,  respec- 
tively, were  not  "employees"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  (P.C.  1003),  and,  that  therefore 
the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  orders  certi- 
fying persons  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Fishermen's  Union  as  representatives  to  nego- 
tiate, on  behalf  of  the  crews,  collective  agree- 
ments with  the  owners,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  January  14,  granted  applica- 
tions to  have  the  orders  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Board  brought  under  review  by  the  Court. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  orders  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Labour  Relations  Board  are  sub- 
ject to  review  on  certiorari,  the  Court  held 
that  since  in  this  matter  the  Nova  Scotia 
Board  was  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  and 
not  as  an  administrative  body,  since  it  was 
deciding  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
under  the  terms  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence and  legal  principles,  it  was  a  case  in 
which  certiorari  would  lie.  In  other  words, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  direct  the  Nova 
Scotia  Labour  Relations  Board  to  transmit  to 
it  the  record  of  its  proceedings  in  the  case  in 
order  that  it  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Another  preliminary  consideration  was 
whether  the  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
applied  to  the  crews  of  the  vessels  concerned. 
If  they  applied,  the  Board  had  jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  the  matter  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  its  decision.  If  the  Regulations  did  not 
apply,  the  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 

The  Regulations  apply  only  where  the  two 
parties  stand  in  the  relation  of  employer  and 
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employed.  If  there  is  no  employment  contract 
the  Board  has  no  jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  whether  a  particular  person 
involved  in  a  case  which  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  Regulations  is  an  employer  or  an 
employee,  is  for  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
itself  to  decide. 

This  latter  question,  the  Court  points  out, 
is  one  arising  under  the  Regulations  but  the 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  employment 
relation  between  the  ship-owners  and  the 
crews  in  general  determines  whether  the  Regu- 
lations have  any  application  to  the  case, 
whether  the  Board  has  any  jurisdiction  to 
hear  it.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Justice  Doull 
quoted  from  Lord  Sumner  in  Rex  v.  Nat.  Bell 
Liquors  Ltd.  (1922)  2  A.C.  at  p.  158, 

As  Lord  Esher  points  out  in  Rex.  v.  Income 
Tax  Commissioners,  if  a  statute  says  that  a 
tribunal  shall  have  jurisdiction  if  certain  facts 
exist,  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  these  facts  as  well  as 
into  the  questions  to  be  heard;  but  while  its 
decision  is  final,  if  jurisdiction  is  established, 
the  decision  that  its  jurisdiction  is  established 
is  open  to  examination  on  certiorari  by  a 
Superior    Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Doull,  with  whose  opinion  Chief 
Justice  Chisholm  and-  Mr.  Justice  Graham 
expressed  concurrence,  concluded  that  there 
was  no  employment  relation  between  the  owner 
of  the  ship  and  the  crew  but  that  they  were 
"joint  adventurers",  in  a  limited  sense,  partners. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  venture.  As  set  out  by  the  Court,  the 
agreement  stipulates  that  the  ship-owners 

provide  the  ship  with  all  necessary  tackle  to- 
gether with  provisions  and  salt.  The  fishermen 
provide  certain  minor  equipment  such  as  dory 
sails,  dory  compasses,  bait  tubs,  etc.  The  joint 
undertaking  pays  for  captain's  commission,  bait, 
ice,  oil,  lubricating  oil,  certain  wages  to  the 
cook  and  engineer.  The  owner  or  agent  is 
authorized  to  sell  the  fish  caught  as  he  may 
think  fit — not  for  the  owners  or  for  the  ship,  as 
I  understand  the  agreement,  but  for  the  benefit 
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of  all  who  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  under- 
taking. He  is  bound  to  make  an  accounting 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Xow,  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances under  which  fishermen  operating 
under  such  an  agreement  may  toil  in  stormy 
seas  for  days  and  weeks  and  may  catch  only 
fish  enough  to  pay  for  the  bait,  oil  and  wages 
of  the  cook  and  engineer.  The  time  of  the  men 
and  the  use  of  any  equipment  which  they  own 
is  a  dead  loss;  equally  so  is  the  use  of  the  vessel 
with  its  tackle  and  the  provisions  supplied  by 
the  owner;  equally  the  captain  gets  nothing  .  .  . 

But  assuming  that  the  owner  loses  the  hire 
of  the  vessel  and  the  provisions  and  the  men 
lose  their  time  and  the  use  of  some  equipment 
and  that,  in  this  suppositious  case,  there  are  no 
profits  to  divide,  can  it  be  said  that  the  men 
are  employees  and  the  owner  an  employer?  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  agreement  lasts  only  for 
one  particular  voyage  and  that  an  account  is 
furnished  and  payments  made  based  upon  each 
trip.  The  men  are  not  bound  to  stay  upon  the 
ship  for  another  voyage.  Payments  are  made, 
I  understand,  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  sold. 

The  relationship  is  very  like  a  species  of 
contract  which  is  known  in  Civil  Law  as  joint 
adventure.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  partnership  is  that  the  joint 
adventure  is  limited  in  its  scope  and  in  its 
time.  It  usually  is  concerned  with  one  par- 
ticular transaction  to  be  finished  within  a 
limited  time.  As  between  the  partners  or  adven- 
turers, the  agreement  provides  for  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  partners.    .    .    . 

No  such  relationship  arises  where  the  com- 
modity on  which  work  is  performed  is  and 
remains  the  property  of  one  party  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  upon  which  work  is  performed 
is  only  a  basis  for  the  payment  for  the  labour 
performed.  Such  a  scheme  is  known  as  piece- 
work and  is  a  common  practice  in  many  indus- 
tries, e.g.,  the  coal  miner  is  paid  according  to 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined  or  loaded  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Similarly,  iron  workers  may 
be  paid  according  to  the  output. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  there  any 
sharing  of  the  undertaking.  The  miner  does 
not  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  coal  is  sold,  nor 
does  his  pay  depend  upon  the  fluctuations  of 
the  coal  market.  While  it  is  true  that  on 
piece-work  the  output  may  depend  upon  matters 
outside  of  the  worker's  control,  these  are  not 
such  matters  as  the  whole  success  of  the 
Venture.  The  difference  between  the  two  things 
;s  just  that — whether  the  system  is  one  of 
paying  wages  in  a  certain  way  or  whether  the 
workers  are  to  share  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  venture  as  a  whole.  That  they  do  not 
all  share  equally  in  either  profits  or  losses 
does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  result. 
The  proportion  is  a  matter  of  agreement.    .    .    . 

The  question  here  is  not  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  partnership  but  as  to  whether  the  fisher- 
men are  in  the  "employ"  of  the  OAvner  of  the 
ship.  We  can  therefore  distinguish  cases  where 
persons  are  paid  by  a  rate  upon  gross  output, 
or  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured 
or  obtained  or  upon  the  gross  profits  with  no 
regard  to  the  losses.  It  is  when  we  come  face 
to  face  with  net  profits  that  the  question 
becomes  a  difficult  one.    .    .    . 

To  my  mind  the  persons  in  question  in  the 
present  case  were  engaged  in  procuring  fish 
not  for  the  owners  or  for  the  captain  but  for 
the  general  account  of  all.  They  had  agreed 
with  the  owners  that  such  a  man  should  be 
captain  and  that  they  should  stay  on  the  ship 


for  the  voyage  and  ""pursue  the  cod"  but  neither 
captain  nor  owner  had  'any  right  to  take  them 
or  the  ship  to  any  place  except  the  well-known 
fishing  grounds  without  their  further  consent. 
The  captain  was  made  their  agent  to  sell  the 
fish  when  caught  and  to  make  out  the  account, 
but  the  fish  belonged  to  no  one  before  it  was 
caught  and  it  never  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
the  ship  unless  and  until  he  bought  it — if  in 
fact  he  did 

It  is  true  that  the  master  was  in  charge  of 
the  ship  and  the  persons  in  question  had  agreed 
to  man  it,  but  this  was  incidental  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  voyage  and  as  prescribed  by 
law.  It  was  part  of  the  labour  which  was  set 
off  against  the  owner's  money.    .    .    . 

As  regards  the  argument  that,  even  if  the 
crew  were  "employees",  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board,  Mr.  Justice  Doull,  while  indicating  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  deal  with  this  conten- 
tion in  view  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  absence  of 
an  employment  relation,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  would  be  subject  to  provincial  legis- 
lation. This  opinion  was  based  on  the  follow- 
ing analysis. 

The  Labour  Relations  Regulations  (PC. 
1003)  were  applied  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Legis- 
lature in  1944  (c.8)  to  employees  described  in 
P.C.  1003,  Sec.  3(1)  (c)  as  employees, 
whose  relations  with  their  employers  in  matters 
covered  by  these  regulations  are  ordinarily 
within  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
a  provincial  legislature  to  regulate  and  to  whom 
these  regulations  have  been  applied  by  the 
provincial  legislature  in  respect  of  their  rela- 
tions with  their  employers;  and  to  the  em- 
ployers of  all  such  employees  in  their  relations 
with  such  employees  and  to  trade  unions,  em- 
ployees' organizations  and  employers'  organiza- 
tions composed  of  such  employees  or  employers. 

By  agreement  with  the  Dominion  as  provided 
in  the  Regulations,  the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  was  set  up,  (P.C. 
5001  of  June  30,  1944),  to  administer  the 
Regulations  with  respect  to  employees  de- 
scribed in  Section  3  (1)  (b),  industries 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
in  (c).  The  "employees"  in  the  case  before  the 
Court  do  not  fall  under  3(1)  (b)  since  these 
war  industries  are  enumerated  in  Schedule  A. 
On  the  general  construction  of  Section  3  of 
the  Regulations  which  sets  out  their  applica- 
tion, Mr.  Justice  Doull  commented  as  follows: 

The  construction  of  Section  3  is  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle.  Its  subsections  follow  a  section  of  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  they 
seem  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
employees  who 

(i)  are  employed  upon  or  in  connection  with 
a  work  or  undertaking  that  is  ordinarily 
within  the  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament  including  but  so  as  not  to 
restrict  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
(ii)  ships,  railways,  canals,  etc.,  connecting 
any  province  with  any  other,  etc., 
(iii)  steamships  between  a  province  and  a 
British  or  foreign  country  or  between 
two  provinces, 
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(iv)  ferries  between  any  provinces  and  any- 
British  or  foreign  country,  etc. 

(v)  works  declared  to  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Canada — are,  as  to  their 
relations  with  their  employers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  parliament. 
These  employees — who  constitute  those 
covered  by  Section  3  (1)  (a) — appear  to 
be  treated  as  a  separate  class  from  those 
in  clause  (c)  "whose  relations  with 
their  employers  in  matters  covered  by 
these  regulations  are  ordinarily  within 
the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
a   provincial    legislature    to   regulate". 

If  there  were  any  authority  for  the  assump- 
tion that  labour  relations  could  be  divided 
according  to  the  jurisdiction  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  industry,  the  question  would  be 
simple  and  I  would  be  of  opinion  that  these 
employees  would  be  under  3  (1)  (a)  and  not 
under  3  (1)  (c)  and  consequently  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Wartime 
Labour   Relations  Board. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  division  of 
labour  relations  which  follows  the  division  of 
"classes  of  subjects"  in  Sections  91  and  92. 
Toronto  Electric  v-  Snider  (1925)  AC.  396; 
Hours  of  Labour  Ref  (1925)  8.C.B.  at  510. 

He  was  constrained,  then,  to  hold  that 

these  "employees"  would  be  covered  by  3  (1)  (c) 
— if  they  were  held  to  be  employees  contrary 
to  my  view.  That  section  applies  to  employees 
"whose  relations  with  their  employers  in 
matters  covered  by  these  regulations  are  ordin- 
arily within  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  provincial  legislature"  and  certainly 
matters  of  collective  bargaining,  grievance  pro- 
cedure, strikes,  lockouts  are  undoubtedly  within 
Provincial   legislative   jurisdiction. 


As  to  whether  the  Regulations  themselves, 
were  constitutionally  valid,  he  continued: 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  ordinarily 
the  Regulations  are  matters  of  civil  rights  and 
not  the  subject  of  legislation  by  Parliament, 
Toronto  Electric  v.  Snider  (1925)  A.C.  S96. 
and  that  it  is  only  because  of  the  emergency 
of  war  or  other  national  emergency  that  Parlia- 
ment has  the  power  to  enact  or  cause  to  be 
enacted  such  regulations.  The  Regulations 
themselves  are  on  their  face  such  emergency 
legislation  authorized  by  The  War  Measures 
Act,  Chapter  206  R.S.C.  1927.  Regulations  under 
The  War  Measures  Act,  at  that  time  Chapter 
2  Acts  of  1914,  were  held  to  be  within  the 
powers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  Fort 
Francis  Co.  v.  Manitoba  Free  Press  (1928) 
A.C.   695. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  The  War  Measures  Act  or  of  the 
power  to  enact  these  Regulations  in  the  emerg- 
ency of  war. 

As  to  the  present  circumstances,  Mr.  Justice 
Doull  added  that  the  National  Emergency 
Transitional  Powers  Act,  1945,  s.  4,  provided 
that  orders  under  the  War  Measures  Act 
might  be  continued  in  force  and  this  Act 
and  orders  under  it  concerning  Japanese  have 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
and  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  re  Zwicker  and  Lunenburg  Sea 
Products,  Ltd.  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court, 
January  14,  1947. 
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Re -establishment  of  Ex-Service  Women  in  Western  Provinces 


"Up  OR  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  and 
-*-  adjustment  to  changing  conditions,  the 
rehabilitation  training  and  employment  ser- 
vices for  ex-service  women,  Joint  District 
Conferences  were  held  during  February  at 
Winnipeg.  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton, Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

Taking  part  in  the  Conferences  were  Miss 
Marion  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Women's 
Training,  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Hunt,  Superintendent,  Women's  Rehabilita- 
tion, Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Miss 
E.  Waldram,  Assistant  Regional  Supervisor, 
Veterans  Placement  Division,  National  Em- 
ployment Service,  Winnipeg,  Miss  Morley, 
Women's  Division,  National  Employment  Ser- 
vice, Vancouver  and  other  Regional  officials 
in  charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  ex-service 
women  in  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions. 

General   Outline   of   Women's   Rehabilitation 

Of  approximately  48,000  Canadian  women 
who  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Services  in  the 
second  World  War,  approximately  9,000  have 
elected  to  take  post-discharge  training  under 
the  Vocational  Training  program,  classified 
as  follows: 

Training  in  schools    7,337 

Training  on  the  job 448 

Pre-Matriculation   training    1,111 

Correspondence    courses    10 

Of  this  number,  over  3,000  are  still  in 
training,  drawing  $60  a  month  or  more, 
according  to  conditions.  It  was  found  that  in 
centres  in  Western  Canada  where  local 
women's  citizens'  committees  assisted  by  pro- 
viding entertainment,  recreation  and  housing 
for  ex-service  women  trainees,  there  was  a 
minimum  of  discontinuations  and  a  maximum 
of  progress  during  the  training  period.  It  was 
found  too,  that  Advisory  Committees  to  the 
women's  training  have  assisted  materially. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  re- 
habilitation was  stated  to  be  the  "follow-up". 
This  involves  a  close  liaison  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  and  the  National  Employment  Ser- 
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vice  by  the  citizens'  rehabilitation  committees, 
women's  organizations  and  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Training  under  Schedule  "M" 

The  Conferences  considered  the  problems 
involved  in  training  under  Schedule  "M", 
which  comprises  civilians  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed, but  who  have  had  previously  180  days' 
gainful  employment.  Only  five  provinces  in 
Canada  have  signed  the  agreement  with  the 
Dominion  to  provide  for  this  work,  namely, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  Of  these, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  the  only  two 
provinces  that  have  commenced  the  work 
under  this  schedule.  A  Home  Service  Train- 
ing and  Nurses'  Aides  Centre  has  been  set  up 
in  Saskatoon;  a  Nurses'  Aides'  Course  at 
Maple  Creek;  and  a  Laboratory  Technicians' 
Training  Course  at  Regina.  In  Alberta,  the 
training  for  nurses'  aides  and  home  service  is 
being  carried  on  in  Calgary.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  all  officials  concerned  and  through 
publicity  by  radio  and  the  newspapers,  that 
the  selection  of  trainees  under  Schedule  "M" 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  local  selection 
committees.  The  local  committees  in  turn 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the  regional 
selection  committees.  It  was  emphasized  that 
it  was  advisable  to  have  a  representative  of 
the  occupation  concerned  as,  for  example,  the 
Nurses'  Association,  sit  in  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  the  local  selection  committee. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  nursing  sisters 
and  dietitians  remaining  in  the  Permanent 
Force,  all  the  women  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  had  been  discharged  by  December  31, 
1946. 

There  was  a  steady  monthly  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  veterans  taking  training 
between  April  1946  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. December  enrolments  declined  by  about 
100.  Of  those  taking  trade  training  some  85 
per  cent  were  included  in  five  classes,  namely, 
commercial,  dressmaking,  hairdressing,  nurs- 
ing and  hotel  and  restaurant  trades.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  high  percentage  chose 
one  or  other  of  these  classes,  training  was 
provided   in  some  90  different  trades. 
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Ex-Service   Women  from   Western  Provinces 

Almost  20,000  women  enlisted  from  the  four 
Western  provinces.  Of  these,  some  13,700 
came  from  the  Prairies;  6,210  in  the  Army, 
5,640  in  the  Air  Force  and  1,861  in  the  Navy. 
It  is  stated  by  officials  of  the  Prairie  Region, 
women's  placement  division  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  that  "ex-service  women 
with  Veteran  Preference  are  given  every  con- 
sideration by  the  Civil  Service",  and  a  great 
many  have  been  given  employment  in  govern- 
ment departments.  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  under-graduates  are  registered  by  the 
Employment  Service  a  month  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

Handicapped  ex-service  women: — It  was 
pointed  out  the  Special  Placement  section  of 
the  National  Employment  Service,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  placement  of 
physically  handicapped  persons,  found  positions 
for  nearly  200  ex-service  women  during  1946 
in  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions.  Employers 
were  reported  to  be  "generous  in  their  attitude 
and  willing  to  take  a  disabled  woman  if  she 
is  honestly  presented  to  them  as  capable  and 
reliable  for  the  particular  position." 

Placement  problems  :-^-It  was  reported  at 
the  Conferences  that  "with  a  few  exceptions, 
it  has  not  been  difficult  to  place  the  qualified 
ex-service  woman  in  her  chosen  field  of  work". 
Hairdressing  was  a  notable  exception  in  the 
Western  provinces.  Several  reasons  were  given 
for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible 
that  the  number  of  customers  had  decreased 
following'  the  release  of  many  women  from 
war  industries.  Then  too,  employers  prefer 
experienced  operators,  preferably  those  with  a 
clientele.  Again,  various  regulations  govern- 
ing that  occupation  in  the  Western  provinces 
limit  the  number  of  inexperienced  operators 
that  may  be  employed.  It  was  stated  that  at 
present,    the    most    promising    fields    for    this 


business  appear  to  be  in  the  smaller  centres 
where  the  ex-service  woman  can  establish  her 
own  business. 

Two  other  lines  of  employment  presented 
difficulties  in  the  placement  of  ex-service 
women  (as  well  as  civilians),  namely  sales 
work  and  clerical  work.  However,  in  these 
lines,  the  small  group  of  ex-service  women 
who  desired  employment  in  these  lines  (and 
nothing  else)  were  not  qualified  by  person- 
ality or  by  training.  It  was  asserted  that  "in 
many  instances,  they  do  not  wish  training.  .  .  . 
Department  stores  and  specialty  shops  are 
more  and  more  demanding  at  least  Junior 
Matriculation  and  suitable  personality  for  their 
sales  clerks,  whilst  there  are  few  openings  in 
WTestern  Canada  for  the  unqualified  office 
worker."  It  is  with  this  group  that  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  Canadian  Vocational 
Training,  the  National  Employment  Service 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  are  especially  neces- 
sary to  guide  them  into  more  suitable  and 
more  permanent  employment.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  value  of  specialized  occupational 
counselling  had  become  increasingly  evident. 

Difficulties  were  reported  to  have  been  met 
with  in  rehabilitating  married  women  whose 
husbands  were  taking  vocational  training,  or 
attempting  to  establish  themselves  in  business 
or  a  profession.  A  few  employers  considered 
them  as  single  women  so  long  as  their 
husbands  were  in  training,  but  this  was  not 
general.  Hence,  for  a  considerable  group  the 
rehabilitation  of  each  member  of  the  partner- 
ship was  endangered,  it  was  stated. 

It  was  disclosed  at  the  Conferences  that  the 
many  community  organizations  in  all  four  of 
the  Western  provinces  had  given  competent 
assistance  to  the  Canadian  Vocational  Train- 
ing, the  National  Employment  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  women  veterans. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation  Work  of  Citizens9  Committees 


CITIZENS'  Committees  were  provided  for 
as  early  as  December,  1939,  by  an  Order 
in  Council  (P.C.  4068^)  which  set  up  a 
Cabinet  Committee  to  give  general  study  to 
the  problems  of  demobilization  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  among  other  things, 

to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  composition  of  representative  na- 
tional and  local  committees  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
rehabilitation    and    re-establishment. 

It  was  felt  that  Citizens'  Committees,  set  up 
in  hundreds  of  communities  across  the  country, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  lessen  greatly  the 
re-adjustment  difficulties  of  veterans  following 
their  discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces. 

From  the  outset,  it  was  intended  that  these 
committees  would  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  National  Health  (later 
to  be  divided  under  the  two  portfolios,  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare). 

By  July  1945,  over  500  Citizens'  Committees 
had  been  organized  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  a  year 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 700. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  held 
Dominion-wide  conferences  with  groups  of 
chairmen  of  these  committees  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss rehabilitation  problems  with  them  and 
to  secure  their  advice  and  co-operation.  In 
order  that  the  Citizens'  Committees  may  have 
first-hand  information  on  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation and  the  administrative  actions  of 
governmental  agencies  bulletins  were  sent  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  activities  of  the  Committees  have  been 
governed  largely  by  problems  that  have  been 
peculiar  to  their  several  communities,  but 
generally  speaking,  there  are  eleven  functions 
which  have  been  their  special  responsibility, 
as  follows: 

1.  Pensions. — Through  the  medium  of  the 
Welfare  Bureau,  to  present  the  case  of  any 
individual  discharged  person  who  would  seem 
to  have  a  proper  claim  for  pension,  so  that  he 
may  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
Pension  authorities. 

2.  Veterans'  Land  Act. — To  acquire  full 
knowledge    of    the    Act    and    bring    its    pro- 


visions to  the  attention  of  veterans,  and  the 
three  types  of  settlement  available,  namely, 
full-time  farming,  commercial  fishing,  or  small 
holdings  related  to  employment. 

3.  Reception. — Where  no  reception  com- 
mittee has  been  established,  to  organize  this 
service  in  collaboration  with  the  Welfare 
Officer  and  Military  authorities. 

4.  Personal  Services. — To  handle  cases 
which  present  problems  of  a  personal  nature, 
such  as  employer-employee  relations,  family 
difficulties,  and  assist  in  providing  a  solution. 

5.  Employment. — To  promote  in  the  com- 
munity a  preference  in  employment  for  those 
who  have  served  the  state  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  To  encourage  employers  of  labour  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  expansion  in  their 
organization  with  a  view  to  providing 
additional  employment,  stressing  that  orders 
should  be  placed  with  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  To  establish  relationship  with  labour 
unions,  in  order  to  encourage  their  co-operation 
in  examining  the  veterans'  problems  of  re- 
establishment  and  assisting  to  find  solutions. 

6.  Handicapped  Cases.— To  co-operate  in 
the  placement  of  handicapped  cases  by  job 
analysis,  with  a  view  to  assigning  the  handi- 
capped person  to  a  job  in  which  his  disability 
will  present  no  handicap,  and  place  him  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  employees.  To  take  a 
personal  interest  in  him,  help  to  restore  his 
self-confidence  and  place  him  on  a  level  with 
other  workers. 

7.  Vocational  Training. — To  co-operate 
with  the  Vocational  Training  authorities  of 
the  Department  of  Labour,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  that  training  is  adequate,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  and  objective  in 
its  character  devoted  towards  employment 
opportunity. 

8.  Publicity. — To  secure  the  co-operation 
and  confidence  of  the  public.  To  broad- 
cast information  on  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, so  that  ex-service  men,  their  dependents, 
employers  and  others  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  ex-service  persons,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  available  to  them.  To 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  press  and  radio 
in  disseminating  information. 

9.  Women's  Committee. — To  study  the 
problems  of  ex-service  women,  and  render 
personal  service  in  their  re-establishment. 

10.  Legal  Aid.— To  provide  for  free  legal 
advice,  in  cases  where  necessary,  by  a  panel 
of  lawyers. 
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11.  Housing. — Where  housing  shortage  is 
a  problem,  the  need  for  providing  homes  for 
returning  men  and  women  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  responsible  authorities. 

The  Citizens'  Committees  do  not  receive 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
even  though  their  work  is  directly  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
need  for  money  to  carry  on  this  work  varies 
greatly,  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  per- 
sonnel available  and  the  amount  of  co-opera- 
tion obtained  from  other  independent  clubs 
and  organizations.  The  Committees  are  using 
as  a  source  for  funds  Co-ordinating  Boards 
and  War  Services  Department  Committees, 
Municipal,  County  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, Salvage  Corps,  Service  Clubs,  Women's 
Organizations,  business  firms  and  individuals. 


Officials  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  commended  the  part  played  by  the 
Citizens'  Committees,  notably  when  demobili- 
zation became  general  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  In  a  statement  concerning  their 
wartime  and  post-war  activities,  a  leading 
official  of  that  Department  stated: 

"The  work  of  the  Committees  has  covered 
every  phase  of  community  living.  Their  chief 
function  in  practice  has  turned  out  to  be 
advisers  and  counsellors  to  the  veteran  in 
respect  to  his  home  town  problems.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  handled  as  many  as  1,000 
inquiries  a  month. 

"It  has  been,  however,  in  the  field  of  those 
problems  not  covered  by  legislation  in  which 
the  value  of  the  committees  has  been  par- 
ticularly apparent " 


Extension  of  Veterans'  Insurance 


THE  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  insurance  contracts  by 
the  Government  to  veterans  at  any  time  within 
a  period  of  three  years  after  discharge  from 
service  or  within  three  years  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  that  Act. 

The  expression  "veteran"  is  defined  in  the 
Act  to  mean  "any  person,  male  or  female,  who 
was  engaged  in  service  during  the  war  and 
who  has  been  granted  discharge  from  such 
service." 

Under  Order  in  Council  P.C.  467  this  defini- 
tion has  been  widened  to  include  members  of 
permanent  and  interim  forces. 

The  Order  states: 

1.  Every  person  who  was  engaged  in  "service 
during  the  war"  within  the  meaning  of  The 
Veterans'  Insurance  Act  was  a.  member  of  the 
permanent  force  or  interim  force  at  the  date 
of  this  Order  and  who  was  not  previously  dis- 
charged from  such  service  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  be  deemed 
to'  have  been  discharged  from  such  service  on 
the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-six. 


2.  Every  person  who  was  engaged  in  "service 
during  the  war"  within  the  meaning  of  The 
Veterans'  Insurance  Act  becomes  a  member  of 
the  permanent  force  or  interim  force  after  the 
date  of  this  Order  and  who  was  not  previously 
discharged  from  such  service  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  be  deemed 
to  have  been  discharged  from  such  service  on 
the  day  he  becomes  a  member  of  such  force. 

3.  In  this  Order 

(a)  "member  of  the  interim  force"  means  a 
person  who  was  accepted  for  service  in 
the  naval,  military  or  air  forces  of  Can- 
ada for  a  special  period  terminating  on 
or  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
seven;   and 

(&)  "member  of  the  permanent  force"  means 
a  member  of  the  permanent  naval  or  mili- 
tary forces  of  Canada  or  the  regular  air 
force  of  Canada. 

Veterans'  Insurance  is  available  in  amounts 
from  $500  to  $10,000,  without  medical  exam- 
ination in  most  cases.-  Premiums  may  be  paid 
from  re-establishment  credit  if  the  veteran 
so  desires. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


Unemployment  Insurance  and  Health 


The  following  article  by  Mr.  Eric  Stangroom, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  was  published  in  the  March-April  issue 
of  the  magazine  Health.  As  it  discusses 
unemployment  insurance  from  a  somewhat 
unusual  point  of  view,  it  is  re-published 
almost  in  full  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

T  N  the  last  half  century  there  have  been 
■*■  five  major  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion in  Canada,  all  having  their  effect  on 
trade,  health,  migration  and  industrial 
development,  and  contributing  to  the  decline 
in  primary  occupations  and  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  the  distributive 
occupations,  such  as  transportation,  trade  and 
service.  Agricultural  and  extractive  occupa- 
tions have  given  way  to  others  to  such  an 
extent  that  Canada  was  to  become  one  of  the 
top-ranking  industrial  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  war.  Machinery  made  it  possible 
for  farmers  to  devote  more  time  to  cash  crops, 
and  young  persons  from  the  farms  tended  to 
move  to  the  cities  in  search  of  employment. 

Manufacturing,  although  employing  a  rela- 
tively constant  proportion  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  population  has,  with  the  increasing 
use  of  machinery,  greatly  increased  output 
per  worker.  Economic  geography  has  also 
increased  the  proportion  of  workers  in  our 
transportation  industry,  which  now  includes 
truck  drivers,  street  car  operators,  and  air 
transport  workers. 

Among  women,  proportions  in  manufactur- 
ing have  decreased,  the  service  group  has 
remained  fairly  stable,  and  the  clerical  group 
increased:  single  women  earning  their  own 
living  constitute  the  largest  group  of  those 
gainfully  employed. 

As  the  Canadian  economy  became  more 
complex,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  industrial  wages  increased,  factors  such  as 
productivity  and  efficiency  in  a  world  market 
grew  in  importance.  Even  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
worker  were  measures  to  protect  him  against 
loss  of  earnings  through  involuntary  unem- 
ployment, industrial  accidents  and  sickness. 

Origin   of   Unemployment  Insurance 

Like  other  forms  of  social  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  voluntary  in  its  early 


stages,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  Some  European  trade  unions 
provided  out-of-work  benefits  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  but  their  financial 
basis  was  unstable  and  benefits  were  small 
and  uncertain.  Switzerland  and  Belgium 
developed  voluntary  municipal  unemployment 
insurance  plans,  which  spread  through  other 
countries,  and  many  cities  created  funds  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  benefits  paid. 

By  1907,  Norway,  France,  Belgium  and 
Denmark  had  introduced  voluntary  plans  on 
a  state,  as  distinct  from  a  municipal,  basis. 
In  these,  contributions  were  paid  by  the 
workers  and  the  public  authorities,  but  no 
direct  contributions  were  made  by  the 
employers.  Any  success  that  the  systems 
achieved  was  largely  due  to  public  subsidy. 
As  is  well  known,  Great  Britain  was  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  adopt  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  on  a  national  basis. 

Initial  Study  in  Canada 

In  Canada,  conditions  were  such  that  recom- 
mendations regarding  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment insurance  plans  were  made  as  early  as 
1919.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Chief 
Justice  Mathers  of  Manitoba,  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  "some  provision 
by  a  system  of  safe  social  insurance  for  those 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  in 
need  of  work,  whether  the  inability  arises 
from  lack  of  opportunity,  sickness,  invalidity, 
or  old  age". 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  this 
principle  was  unanimously  upheld  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Muni- 
cipal Governments  and  of  employers  and 
employees  at  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference. The  question  was  then  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  for  their  considera- 
tion, but  no  definite  action  was  forthcoming. 

In  1928  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Industrial  and  International 
Relations  recommended  providing  compulsory 
and  contributory  unemployment  insurance  as 
a  solution,  in  part,  of  the  industrial  problems 
of  the  day.  In  1929  the  Committee  re-affirmed 
its  position. 
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The  reports  of  the  Committee  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Provinces,  which  in 
general  saw  the  need  and  approved  the 
principle,  but  acknowledged  that  constitu- 
tional difficulties  prevented  action  on  a 
national  scale. 

Although  unemployment  was  chronic  during 
the  nine  teen-twenties,  it  never  reached  such 
proportions  that  the  -public  felt  any  urgent 
need  of  unemployment  insurance.  However, 
the  public  had  appreciated  the  need  of  other 
legislation  to  protect  the  health  and  living 
standards  of  workers,  and  provincial  legisla- 
tures were  enacting  measures  regarding  work- 
men's compensation,  minimum  age  for  employ- 
ment, working  conditions,  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours. 

But  the  depression  turned  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  and  official  sentiment  towards  unem- 
ployment insurance  as  a  means  of  protecting 
unemployed  workers  against  lowered  standards 
of  health  and  living  through  the  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  involuntary  unemployment. 
First,  various  employer  reserve,  employment 
assurance,  and  employee  savings  plans  were 
suggested  and  examined,  and  then,  in  1935, 
the  Employment  and  Social  Security  Act  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  modelled  on  existing  British 
legislation  which  had  undergone  considerable 
revision  since  its  original  passage  in  1911,  and 
which  had  returned  to  sound  insurance  prin- 
ciples following  scrutiny  by  two  famous  Royal 
Commissions. 

However,  the  Canadian  Act  was  declared 
ultra  vires  first  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and  subsequently  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the 
ground  that  unemployment  insurance  was 
within  the  power  of  the  Provinces  to  enact, 
and  not  the  Dominion. 

The  Provinces  were  then  asked  if  they 
would  consent  to  an  amendment  to  the 
British  North  America  Act  empowering  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  an  outstanding  authority 
on  unemployment  insurance  came  to  Canada 
on  loan  from  the  International  Labour  Office 
to  prepare  a  new  Bill. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Employment  Com- 
mission of  1936-1937  and  the  Commission  on 
Dominion-Provincial  Relations  1937-40  both 
recommended  that  Canada  should  establish 
unemployment  insurance  on  a  national  basis. 
By  June,  1940,  the  Dominion  Government  had 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  nine  Provinces 
in  the  necessary  amendment  to  the  British 
North  America  Act,  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  very  soon  after. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 

Benefiting  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  designed  to  meet  Canadian 
conditions,  a  newly  drafted  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
and  became  law  in  August,  1940. 

Unemployment    Insurance     Versus     Relief 

In  the  meantime,  with  costs  shared  by  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments,  direct 
relief  payments  had  been  made  to  unem- 
ployed persons  by  municipalities,  on  proof  of 
need,  all  during  the  nineteen-thirties.  As  the 
depression  deepened  and  continued,  many 
persons  who  were  unemployed  but  who  once 
had  sufficient  private  resources  not  to  require 
direct  aid,  found  themselves  on  the  relief 
roll. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  how  wide  the 
ramifications  were  on  the  individual  worker 
and  his  dependents.  Its  effects  did  not  stop 
with  idleness  and  loss  of  income;  some 
weakening  of  morale,  vitality  and  employ- 
ability  was  inevitable.  If  obliged  to  accept 
work  below  his  usual  standard,  the  worker 
would  probably  injure  his  skill,  and  would 
certainly  "lost  status".  Savings  were  drained 
away  and  debts  incurred,  imposing  a  strain 
on  family  life  and  health  leading  to  the 
undernourishment  of  children,  and  obliging 
them  to  seek  employment  at  too  early  an 
age,  and  their  mothers  to  accept  work  at  low 
wages  and  unsuitable  tasks. 

Uncertainty,  worry  and  frustration  lowered 
the  health  of  many  skilled  tradesmen  to  the 
point  where  they  were  not  fit  even  to  take 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled  jobs  for  any  period 
and  with  any  sense  of  reliance.  Thus  the 
proportion  of  all  persons  on  urban  relief  who 
were  considered  partially  employable  or 
unemployable  increased,  so  that  by  March, 
1939,  the  figures  were: — 

Per  Cent 

Employable   154,000         75 

Partially  employable   . . .      28,000  14 

Unemployable 23,000  11 

In  addition  there  were  not  only  71,000  on 
agricultural  relief,  and  a  total  752,000 
dependents,  but  also  that  unknown,  but  prob- 
ably large  group,  whose  standard  of  living 
had  been  materially  lowered,  but  who,  under 
a  means  test,  could  not  qualify  for  relief. 

Expenditures  under  relief  legislation  from 
September,  1930,  to  the  end  of  1940  totalled 
over  $972,000,000.  This  included  about 
$400,000,000  contributed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, but  not  Federal  expenditures  for 
various  public  works  projects. 
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The  reduction  in  purchasing  power  created 
by  flattened  savings  accounts  and  pledged 
insurance  policies  has  not  been  reliably 
estimated. 

Except  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
authorities,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
physical  rehabilitation,  and  even  they  were 
finding  that  hospitalization  treatment  and 
convalescence  were  prolonged,  making  heavier 
demands  on  employer  contributions  and  the 
average  taxpayer. 

Welfare  and  charitable  agencies  found  the 
burden  discouraging  any  efforts  at  remedial 
or  discriminate  treatment  of  cases,  and  could 
do  little  to  restrict  the  growth  of  deep- 
seated  frustration  and  unrest. 

War  Emergency  Restores  Morale 

Then  a  national  emergency  roused  the 
basically  sound  morale  of  the  people.  Ideals 
re-asserted  themselves.  The  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  manpower. 

By  September,  1939,  employable  persons  on 
urban  relief  fell  36  per  cent  to  98,000,  and  a 
further  38  per  cent  to  39,000  by  September, 
1940.  Partially  employable  persons  fell  22  per 
cent  and  11  per  cent  during  the  same  periods. 
Even  those  who  had  been  classed  as  unem- 
ployables  fell  a  total  of  9  per  cent.  Those 
classed  as  partially  employable  suffered  the 
disabilities  of  minor  ailments  or  old  age: 
those  called  unemployable  suffered  from 
physical  or  social  handicaps,  and  were  unable 
to  perform  even  casual  jobs  or  attain  self- 
support.  The  drawing  of  the  able-bodied  into 
the  armed  forces  created  a.  situation  which 
broke  down  job  restrictions.  Workers  whose 
services  were  shunned  demonstrated  their 
capacity  for  continued  employment.  Train- 
ing courses,  on-the-job  training,  and  scientific 
placement  demonstrated  that  physical  dis- 
abilities are  often  assets  in  loyalty  and 
reduced  turnover. 

Thus  the  "partially  employable"  virtually 
disappeared  and  the  "unemployable"  shrank 
to  such  minute  proportions  as  to  shatter  all 
theories  of  a  "hard  core"  of  unemployment. 

Unemployment  insurance  played  no  small 
part  in  providing  that  sense  of  economic 
security  so  necessary  to  sound  rehabilitation. 
The  common  charge  of  malingering  was 
dropped,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  to  hear  that 
old  accusation  of  "sham  sickness"  and  that 
"he  just  does  not  want  to  work". 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  National  Health 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Cana- 
dian plan  of  unemployment  insurance  makes 
an  almost  direct  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rates  of  benefit  paid  to  a  worker  suffering 
from  involuntary  unemployment  are  related 
to  his  normal  standard  of  earnings  and,  there- 


fore, his  standard  of  living.  Benefit  is  paid 
as  of  right  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  insurance  "contract".  The  claimant  has 
no  longer  to  dispose  of  his  assets  and  prove 
virtual  destitution  before  receiving  "assis- 
tance". And  in  spite  of  Family  Allowances, 
the  rate  of  benefit  is  15  per  cent  higher  if 
the  claimant  has  a  dependent.  Thus,  having 
in  mind  the  principles  of  insurable  interest, 
and  the  relation  of  the  indemnity  to  the  loss, 
the  rate  of  benefit  paid  for  loss  of  earnings 
is,  for  most  workers,  as  high  in  relation  to 
those  earnings  as  can  be  administered  with 
safety.  Consideration  might  be  given  to 
special  rates  of  contribution  and  benefit  for 
persons  with  high  earnings,  on  the  same 
principle  of  insurable  interest  and  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  the  individual  worker's 
standard  of  living. 

Another  important  psychological  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  insured 
worker  is  the  offer  of  "suitable  employment". 
In  certain  classes  of  commercial  insurance,  for 
example,  plate  glass  insurance,  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  replace  the  loss  rather  than  to  pay 
a  cash  indemnity.  Similarly  in  unemployment 
insurance,  the  National  Employment  Service 
is  designed  to  replace  the  job  lost,  and  only 
when  this  fails  is  benefit  paid.  The  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  therefore,  states  that 
only  if  an  offer  of  "suitable  employment"  is 
refused  can  the  claimant  be  disqualified. 
"Suitable  employment"  is  not  defined,  but 
certain  types  of  employment  are  deemed  not 
to  be  "suitable".  These  include  jobs  that 
arise  from  a  labour  dispute,  that  are  below 
the  claimant's  usual  wage  standards,  or  are 
on  conditions  less  favourable  than  he  might 
reasonably  expect.  In  other  words,  his  skill, 
his  standard  of  living,  and  his  working 
standards  are  protected.  And  to  assure  that 
the  special  and  personal  aspects  of  the 
worker's  case — such  as  domestic  responsibili- 
ties— are  given  fair  consideration,  a  system  of 
informal  courts  is  maintained  to  deal  with 
decisions  that  do  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
satisfy  those  concerned. 

Further,  the  claimant  who  is  unemployed 
for  short  periods  but  anticipates  a  longer  spell 
of  idleness  in  the  near  future,  may  conserve 
his  benefit  rights  like  a  bank  account,  by  not 
claiming  benefit  for  every  period. 

In  an  age  when  no  individual  is  in  complete 
control  of  his  economic  environment,  when 
freedom  from  fear  and  nervous  tension  is  the 
theme  of  international  charters,  best-selling 
books  and  radio  programs,  unemployment 
insurance  can  be  placed  high  on  the  list  of 
contributions  to  physical  and  mental  health. 

Counteracting  Unemployment 

Some  unemployment  is  inevitable.  As  long 
as  employers  can  hire  and  fire,  employees  can 
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quit,  and  workers  can  choose  their  own 
occupation,  industry  and  localit3r  of  work, 
there  will  be  delays  in  changing  jobs.  New 
industries,  out-moded  products,  seasonal 
demands  varying  with  the  weather  and  social 
customs,  and  better  machinery,  all  result  in 
labour  turnover.  Imperfect  mobility,  the 
necessity  of  learning  new  skills,  the  lack  of 
full  knowledge  of  available  jobs,  the  reluc- 
tance to  "pull  up  stakes",  are  all  factors  which 
militate  against  full  employment. 

The  war  demonstrated  that  the  reservoir 
of  labour  thought  necessary  for  flexibility  can 
lie,  not  in  a  group  of  unemployed  seeking 
work,  but  in  persons  normally  outside  the 
employment  field,  such  as  students,  married 
women  and  the  retired  who  respond  quickly 
to  the  attraction  of  well-paid  jobs. 

Even  though  there  is  now  some  tightening 
up  of  job  specifications,  the  partially  employ- 
ables are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  1939  totals. 
Workmen's  Compensation  authorities  have 
become  increasingly  successful  in  getting  the 
injured  workman  back  into  the  employment 
field,  and  have  pioneered  in  rehabilitation. 
This  rehabilitation  not  only  saves  workers 
from  uselessness  and  discouragement  and  lifts 
them  to  self-supporting  employment,  but  in 
most  cases,  costs  less  in  dollars  than  one 
year's  support  of  a  broken  life.  Handicapped 
veterans  are  now  handling  essential  jobs  even 
in  lumber  camps:  they  ask  for  no  special 
consideration  beyond  proper  training  and 
placement,  and  they  need  none. 

The  Canadian  unemployment  insurance 
scheme  shows  a  full  appreciation  of  the  benefit 
of  proper  rehabilitation  measures  leading 
through  therapy  to  placement  and  useful 
employment.  Not  only  does  the  Act  provide 
that  a  claimant  for  benefit  may  be  directed  to 
a  course  designed  to  make  him  fit  for  entry 
or  return  to  employment,  and  pay  him  benefit 


while  he  is  so  doing,  but  the  National 
Employment  Service  has  a  special  division 
manned  by  experts  in  dealing  with  handi- 
capped persons,  who  have  enlisted  the  widest 
co-operation  with  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 

It  might  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  close 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Proposals  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  the  Dominion- 
Provincial  Conference  on  Reconstruction: — 

"Some  provinces  have  already  instituted 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  connec- 
tion with  their  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  and  many  national  organizations  and 
social  welfare  agencies  and  local  groups  have 
done  excellent  rehabilitation  work. 

"It  is  proposed  to  consider  making  the 
Occupational  Rehabilitation  service  available 
to  all  disabled  persons  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  disability.  The  suggestion  offered  is  that 
a  Dominion-Provincial  plan  will  be  the  one 
best  suited  to  Canadian  conditions.  Many 
of  the  services  are  provincially  and  muni- 
cipally administered. 

"Since  the  Employment  Service  is  concerned 
with  placement  into  jobs,  the  administration 
of  a  rehabilitation  scheme  should  be  closely 
co-ordinated  with  that  service.  Effective 
placement  of  the  physically  handicapped  into 
occupations  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  national  scheme  of  Occupa- 
tional Rehabilitation  available  to  all  disabled 
persons  whose  physical  rehabilitation  is 
feasible  of  rendering  the  individual  employ- 
able or  more  advantageously  employed. 

"It  is  suggested  for  consideration  that  the 
costs  of  administration  of  the  rehabilitation 
service  be  borne  by  the  federal  government, 
and  the  costs  of  rehabilitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual be  shared  equally  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments." 


Unemployment  Insurance  Statistics,  January,  1947* 

Analysis  of  Claims  for  Benefit — Adjudication  of  Claims — Status  of  Fund 

pared  with  84,374  (67,352  males  and  17,022 
females)  at  December  31,  and  145,952  (116,504 
males  and  29,448  females)  at  January  31,  1946. 


/^LAIMS      for     Unemployment     Insurance 
^  benefit  filed  in  local  offices  across  Canada 


totalled  63,681  in  January.  This  is  an  increase 
of  11,202  over  the  52,479  recorded  during 
December,  but  is  8.251  less  than  the  71,932 
filed  in  January,  1946.  All  provinces,  except 
Alberta,  share  in  this  increase  as  follows: 
Prince  Edward  Island  128,  Nova  Scotia  1,361, 
New  Brunswick  742,  Quebec  1.437,  Ontario 
4,309,  Manitoba  1,520,  Saskatchewan  661, 
British  Columbia  1,718.  Claims  in  Alberta 
decreased  by  674  in  January  compared  with 
December. 

Ordinary  claimants  on  the  live  unemploy- 
ment register,  as  at  January  31,  numbered 
103.995  (81,678  males  and  22,317  females)  corn- 


Live  claims  represent  cases  of  recorded  unem- 
ployment at  a  particular  date,  so  the  greater 
number  of  claims  as  at  the  end  of  January 
compared  with  December  indicates  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  recorded  unemployment 
among  insured  persons  at  this.  time.  Other 
claimants  are  largely  short-time  claimants 
(although  a  few  casual  claimants  are  included) 
who  are  working  on  short  time  and  claiming 
benefit  for  the  time  lost.  These  decreased  to 
1,881  (1,640  males,  and  241  females)  at  Janu- 
ary 81,  from  2,971  (2,519  males  and  452 
females)  at  the  31st  of  December. 
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A  total  of  61,159  claims  was  adjudicated  at  month  ending  January  31,  1947  showed  3,077,- 

Insurance  offices  during  January,  48,213  being  164    employees    were    issued    with    insurance 

considered  entitled  to  benefit  and  12,946  not  books    and    had    made    contributions    to    the 

entitled  to  benefit.    The  chief  reasons  for  non-  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund   at  one  time 

entitlement    were:    "insufficient    contributions  or  another  since  April  1,  1946,  an  increase  of 

while  in  insurable   employment"  7,692   cases;  55,924  since  December  31,  1946. 

"voluntarily    left    employment    without    just  As  at  January  31,   1947,   181,330  employers 

cause"  3,345  cases;   and  "refused  an  offer  of  were  registered  as  having  insurable  employees 

work   or  neglected   an   opportunity   to   work"  representing  an  increase  of  2,049  since  Decem- 

1,450.  ber  31,  1946. 

During  January,  92,837  persons  received  one 

or  more  benefit  payments  to  a  total  amount  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

of  $4,006,529  for  2,022,102  compensated  unem-  Total  employer-employee  contributions  dur- 

ployed   days    as   against    68,825   persons    who  ing  January  were  $6,860,660.89,  an  increase  of 

received  $2,508,116  for  1,268,847  compensated  $1,552,075.90,    over   the    corresponding   month 

days  in  December  and   102,718  persons  paid  last    year.      This    increase    is    made    up    as 

$4,493,252  for  2,193,317  days  during  January,  follows: 

1946.  Increase  in  stamps $  598,177.70 

The  average  duration  of  the  unemployment  Increase  in  Meter 104^27.54 

compensated  was,  then,  21-8  days  in  January,  Increase  in  Bulk 62,146.48 

18-4    days   in    December    and    21-4    days    in  Increase    in    Contribution    re 

January  last  year.     The  average   amount  of  Armed  Service 787,691.02 

benefit    paid    per    beneficiary    was    $43.16    in  

January,   $36.44   in   December   and    $43.74    in  1,552,142.74 

January  1946.    The  average  amount  of  benefit  Decrease  in  Miscellaneous  . .              66.84 

paid  per  compensated  day  was  $1.98  in  January,  Net  Increase  1,552,075.90 

$1.98  in  December  and  $2.05   in  January  of  Benefit    payments    in    January    this    year 

last  year.  amounted   to  $4,002,653.85   as  compared  with 

$4,492,081,25  in  January  last  year,  a  decrease 

Unemployment  Insurance   Registrations  0f  10-9  per  cent. 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the  After  payment  of  benefit  the  net  increase  to 

Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for  the  the  Fund  during  the  month  was  $4,871,283.55. 

TABLE  1.— REGISTRATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  INSURED  PERSONS  BY  REGIONS  APRIL  1,  1945 

TO  JANUARY  31,  1946  AND  FROM  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  JANUARY  31,  1947 


Region 

Employers 

Registered 

1945-46 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

1945-46 

Employers 

Registered 

1946-47 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

1945-46 

Maritimes 

12,082 
41,880 
57,366 
28, 700 
16,010 

237,595 
931,695 
1,216,203 
435,804 
281,644 

13,866 
47,222 
66,297 
34,317 
19,628 

237,124 

Quebec 

879,076 
1,160,504 

Ontario 

Prairie 

478,993 

Pacific 

321,467 

Total  for  Canada 

156,038 

3,102,941 

181,330 

3,077,164 

TABLE  2.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT 
IN  LOCAL  OFFICES,  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  JANUARY,  1947 


— 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

January 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10,667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10,886 
20,557 
40,473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 
59,098 
50,70(1 
35,781 
34,777 
30,646 
27,576 
25,115 
28,555 
34,891 
37,111 
52,479 

63.6S1 

February 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 
1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

March 

July 

September 

Total 

26,924 

36,660 

90,897 

296,391 

488,667 

63,681 

*Statistics  supplied  by  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics    and    Unemployment    Insurance    Commission. 
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TABLE  3.-CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

JANUARY,  19470) 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims 

(including  claims  pending  from 

previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

459 
4,457 
1,969 
18,224 
17,499 
4,289 
2,450 
2,371 
8,085 

370 
3,354 
1,524 
13,850 
13,203 
3,130 
1,961 
1,764 
6,125 

89 

1,103 

445 

4,374 

4,296 

1,159 

489 

607 

1,960 

277 
3,091 
1,341 
14,175 
15,353 
3,290 
1,965 
2,873 
5,848 

87 

797 

424 

4,411 

3,547 

572 

898 

651 

1,559 

300 

2,792 

1,722 

7,274 

6,360 

2,428 

691 

1,182 

4,230 

59,803 

48,768 
68,196 

45,281 
33,944 
56,962 

14,522 
14,824 
11,234 

48,213 
34,785 
57,383 

12,946 
9,145 
13,377 

26,979 

24,456 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1946 

24,698 

0)  In  accordance  with  a  new  procedure,  all  claims  pending,  both  in  Local  and  Insurance  Offices  are  shown  as  pending  at 
the  Insurance  Offices.    Previously  only  those  awaiting  adjudication  at  Insurance  Offices  were  shown  in  this  table. 


TABLE  4.— CLAIMANTS  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH  CHIEF 
REASONS  FOR  NON-RETIREMENT(*) 


Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month  of 

January, 

1946 

Month  of 

January, 

1947 

Cumulative 

Total  for 

Current 

Fiscal  Year 

7,673 

156 

29 

102 

867 

3,827 
723 

7,692 

489 

15 

1,450 
684 

3,345 

1,474 

38,739 

2,837 

8,335 

6,711 

3,811 

26,108 

7,420 

Total 

13,377 

15,149 

93,961 

(!)  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  claimants  not  unemployed;  failure  to  carry  out  written  direc- 
tions; claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 
(2)  This  table  includes  disallowances  subsequent  to  the  original  adjudication. 


TABLE  5. 


-NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,  AMOUNT 
OF  BENEFIT  PAID,  JANUARY,  1947 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 

Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

Prince  Edward  Island 

519 

5,769 

2,217 

29,351 

27,907 

6,373 

3,456 

4,713 

12,532 

289 
2,628 
1,146 
13,783 
15,347 
3,278 
1,916 
2,400 
5,691 

12,825 
128,954 

48,750 
660,121 
619,839 
124,832 

72,693 

93,821 
260,267 

5 

23,739 

Nova  Scotia ■. . . . 

267,130 

97,614 

Quebec 

1,236,156 

Ontario 

1,246,674 

Manitoba 

246,251 

Saskatchewan 

142,084 

Alberta 

192,225 

British  Columbia 

554,656 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1947 

92, 837 
68,825 
102,718 

46,478 
28,352 
41,377 

2,022,102 
1,268,847 
2,193,317 

4,006,529 

Total,  Canada,  December,  1946 

2,508,116 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1946 

4.493,252 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  Under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


THE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion submits  the  following  digest  of  sel- 
ected decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the 
Umpire  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  1940,  and  its  amend- 
ments. These  cases  are  an  extension  of  the 
series  commenced  in  the  April,  1945  number 
of  the  Labour  Gazette  and  continued  in  each 
•of  the  succeeding  issues.  They  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  possible  precedent  value  for 
the  determination  of  questions  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  confront  Insurance  Officers 
and  Courts  of  Referees.  In  addition,  they  pro- 
vide a  medium  for  presenting  to  employers 
and  employees  alike  brief  statements  of  the 
principles  upon  which  insurance  againstr unem- 
ployment operates  in  Canada  and  of  actual 
facts  in  specific  cases  coming  before  the  Umpire 
on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  being  published 
in  two  series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated 
CU-B  and  (2)   Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CU.-B.  72 
28  May,  1946 

Held  that  the  provisions  oj  the  Act  are,  or 
ought  to  be  known  and  ignorance  thereof  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  valid  reason  for 
non-compliance. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  claimant,  a  widower,  aged  69  years,  was 
employed!  by  a  railway  company  for  33  years 
and  retired  from  their  services  on  July  9, 
1943. 

On  December  10,  1945,  he  filed  a  claim  for 
benefit  stating  that  he  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  he  could  not  qualify  for 
benefit  because  he  had  retired  from  employ- 
ment and  that  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
his  employer  did  not  advise  him  of  his  rights. 
It  was  just  prior  to  his  claiming  benefit  that 
he  learned  he  could  file  a  claim. 

The  Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  claim 
on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  was  unable 
to  qualify  under  the  First  Statutory  Condition 
as  no  contributions  had  been  made  on  his 
behalf  within  the  two-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  on  which  he  filed  his  claim. 
The  claimant  applied  for  an  extension  of  the 
two-year  period  stating  that  he  was  incapa- 
citated from  July  2,  to  October  2,  1943.  His 
application  was  not  approved  by  the  Insurance 
Officer  as  the  period  of  incapacity  was  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion for  benefit. 


From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  and  the  Court,  by  a 
unanimous  decision,  disallowed  the  claim  and 
refused  the  application  for  extension  of  the 
two-year  period. 

The  Chairman  granted  the  claimant  leave 
to  appeal  to  the  Umpire. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  he  gave  as  bis 
reasons : 

From  the  submissions  made  it  is  evident 
that  the  claimant  on  retiring  from  the  com- 
pany did  so  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  labour  market.  It  is  incorrect  to 
state — as  a  rule1 — that  a  person  on  becoming 
unemployed  is  immediately  entitled  to  obtain 
benefit  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  Before  obtaining  benefit,  the  claimant 
must  satisfy  the  Commission  that  he  has  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  He 
must  be  capable  of  and  available  for  employ- 
ment, if  and  when  such  is  offered. 

In  this  case,  had  the  claimant  called  at  the 
local  office  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  when  he  retired  from  his  work, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  employment  could  have 
been  offered  him. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  or  ought  to 
be  known  and  ignorance  thereof  can  no  longer 
be  accepted  as  a  valid  reason  for  non- 
compliance. 

CU.-B.  74 

28  May,  1946 

Held  that  it  is  the  duty  oj  an  employee  to 
exhaust  every  reasonable  means  oj  having  a 
grievance  rectified  before  leaving  his  employ- 
ment. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

The  claimant,  a  married  man,  aged  53  years, 
was  employed  as  manager  of  a  skating  rink 
from  November  20,  1944,  to  March  31,  1945, 
and  from  November  1,  1945,  to  December  5, 
1945.  He  became  separated  from  his  employ- 
ment on  the  latter  date  and  filed  claim  for 
benefit  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Insurance 
Officer  who  disqualified  the  claimant  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  left  his  employment  without  just  cause. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Referees  which,  by  a  majority 
decision,  disallowed  the  claim. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Referees. 
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Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: 

It  appears  from  ithe  evidence  that  there  was 
considerable  disagreement  between  the  claim- 
ant and  the  secretary  of  the  company  as  a 
resul't  of  which  the  claimant  resigned.  The 
evidence  further  discloses  that,  as  manager  of 
the  rink,  the  claimant  was  subject  to  the 
instructions  and  control  of  the  secretary  act- 


ing on  behalf  of  the  directors.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  employee  to  exhaust  every  reasonable 
means  of  having  a  grievance  rectified  before 
leaving  his  employment.  In  this  case,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  see  if  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  could  be 
made. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  reason 
to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Referees. 


Consumers9  Co-operatives  in  United  States,  1945 


THE  year  1945  marked  another  high  point 
in  the  consumers'  co-operative  movement 
(in  the  United  States)  as  regards  membership, 
business,  and  value  of  goods  produced,"  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  (No.  890)  issued  recently 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statis- 
tics. 

The  retail  distributive  volume  reached  an 
estimated  $657,500,000  and  the  local  service 
business  totalled  $12,356,000.  The  distributive 
and  service  business  of  central  co-opera- 
tives also  increased  to  $186,600,000.  Goods 
produced  in  co-operative  factories  of  central 
federations  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
$60,577,789. 

Nearly  3,600  retail  associations  were  affi- 
liated with  regional  wholesales  at  the  end  of 
1945,  and  20  regional  wholesales  in  turn  were 
members  of  National  Co-operatives,  Inc.,  (the 
nation-wide  purchasing  and  productive  federa- 
tions). 

However,  it  was  stated  that  operating  reports 
indicated  that  "both  local  oo-operatives  and 
their  central  federations  found  1945  conditions 
more  difficult  than  those  in  any  of  the  war 
years,  and  earnings  were  generally  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  1944.  "Earnings"  made  by  the 
retail  associations  which  were  members  of 
wholesale  associations  included  also  the  refunds 
which  they  received  on  their  patronage  of  the 
wholesale.  For  1945  the  wholesales  (district 
and  regional)  made  refunds  amounting  to 
$7,105,077."  While  no  generally  inclusive 
survey  of  co-operatives  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  in  1045,  deduc- 
tions were  based  on  an  analysis  of  a  represen- 
tative sample  of  some  1,500  associations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  among  the  store 
associations  membership  increased  each  year 
during  the  five-year  period  1941-1945,  the  great- 
est rise  occurring  in  1944,  when  practically  all 
of  the  reporting  associations  took  in  new  mem- 
bers for  an  average  increase  of  25-6  per  cent. 
The  petroleum  associations  also  showed  mem- 
bership gains  each  year,  but  these  were  at  a 


decreasing  rate  since  1943.  About  86  per  cent 
of  the  petroleum  associations  reported  in- 
creases in  their  volume  of  business  in  1945,  as 
compared  with  slightly  under  73  per  cent  of  the 
stores.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  gasoline 
stations,  but  not  quite  half  of  the  stores  had 
increased  earnings  that  year,  as  compared  with 
1944. 

Insurance  Companies  Report  Progress 

Data  from  a  few  insurance  associations  were 
included  in  the  report,  and  indicate  "continued 
progress."  For  example,  the  Indiana  and  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Co.,  had  premium  income 
amounting  to  $1,317,500  ($1,114,700  in  1944) 
and  total  assets  of  $1,822,000.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  insurance  companies  of  Ohio, 
writing  automobile,  fire,  and  life  insurance 
"had  a  very  successful  year."  The  five  com- 
panies operating  under  the  so-called  unified  in- 
surance plan  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in- 
creased their  assets  from  $1,473,600  at  the  end 
of  1944  to  $2,004,325  in  1945.  More  than  700,- 
000  policies  were  in  force  in  1945.  In  Neb- 
raska, the  Farmers'  Union  Insurance  Co. 
(writing  fire,  windstorm,  hail  and  automobile 
insurance)  reported  insurance  in  force,  on  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  $73,800,000,  in  1945. 

Wholesale  Associations 

Notwithstanding  that  small  decreases  occur- 
red in  the  membership  of  six  wholesale  asso- 
ciations there  was  a  combined  increase  of  7*4 
per  cent,  largely  as  a  result  of  substantial 
numbers  of  new  members  added  by  five 
regionals.  It  was  pointed  out  that  certain  of 
the  regional  wholesales  which  appeared  to  be 
making  little  or  no  progress  in  adding  new 
members,  operate  in  one  State  only  and,  as  the 
local  associations  each  cover  an  entire  county, 
the  number  of  such  locals  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  counties  in  those  States. 

It  was  stated  that  for  the  second  successive 
year,  all  the  reporting  co-operative  wholesales 
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had  an  increase  in  their  distributive  business. 
For  the  national  wholesale  the  increase 
recorded  was  2*7  per  cent;  for  the  regional 
wholesales  19-0  per  cent;  and  for  the  district 
associations  6-4  per  cent.  For  1944,  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  were  60-5,  17-9  and  22-5 
per  cent. 

Co-operative  Production 

Of  the  total  co-operative  production  of  over 
$60,500,000,  70-2  per  cent  came  from  the  pro- 
ductive departments  of  the  regional  whole- 
sales and  25-4  per  cent  from  productive  fed- 
erations owned  jointly  by  varying  numbers  of 
regional  wholesales.  Goods  produced  by  na- 
tional co-operatives  and  by  district  wholesales 
accounted  for  3*1  and  1-3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  respectively. 

It  was  asserted  that  "although  the  wholesales 
have  generally  found  production  a  profitable 
field,  in  1945  some  of  the  productive  federa- 


tions sustained  heavy  losses.  Of  11  federa- 
tions reporting,  seven  had  combined  earnings 
of  $259,556.  However,  because  of  the  losses  of 
the  other  four,  amounting  to  $461,670,  the  whole 
productive-federation  group  showed  a  net  loss 
of  $202,114.  Earnings,  for  the  federations  that 
had  such,  amounted  to  3-1  per  cent  on  the 
total  business ;  for  those  'in  the  red'  losses  were 
at  the  rate  of  6-5  per  cent."  The  total  assets 
of  the  11  associations  that  reported  on  their 
capitalization  amounted  to  $13,640,953,  or  $1,- 
240,088  per  association. 

Employment  and  Wages  Central  Co-operatives 

Fifty-one  central  federations  reported  a  total 
of  5,185  employees.  These  were  paid  a  total 
of  $11,189,286  in  1945,  or  an  average  of  $2,160, 
based  upon  associations  that  reported  both  the 
number  of  their  employees  and  the  amount 
paid  in  wages.  The  average  for  1944,  was 
$2,064. 


Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Introduction 


HP  HE  lull  in  seasonal  activity  continued 
•*-  during  January.  Indications,  however, 
pointed  to  a  sharp  upswing  in  industrial 
activity  and  employment  during  the  spring. 
Preparations  for  capacity  production  were 
scheduled  in  almost  all  plants. 

The  most  severe  weather  conditions  experi- 
enced in  many  years  hampered  primary 
industry,  construction,  and  transportation.  In 
manufacturing,  activity  continued  to  be 
crippled  by  the  acute  shortage  of  materials. 
In  some  areas,  the  situation  was  further 
aggravated  by  cut-backs  in  electric  power 
supply.  Lay-offs  during  the  inventory-taking 
period  continued  into  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  new  year.  In  addition,  labour  unrest  in 
the  fishing  and  mining  industries  increased  the 
level  of  unemployment  during  January. 

The  National  Employment  Service  reported 
a  steady  accumulation  of  persons  seeking 
employment.  The  heaviest  burden  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  followed  by  a 
gradual  falling  off  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period.  Positions  on  file  at  employment 
offices  were  steadily  depleted.  At  January  30, 
1947,  the  number  unplaced  stood  at  196.000 
with  available  jobs  numbering  74,000.  One 
year  previous  the  recorded  unemployment  was 
considerably  greater.  The  number  of  persons 
making  claim  for  unemployment  insurance 
showed  a  similar  gain  over  the  month  and 
during  the  last  six  days  of  January,  1947, 
rose  to  103,995. 

Employment  in  firms  reporting  15  or  more 
employees  dropped  by  2-3  per  cent  during 
December,  which,  although  greater  than  the 
comparative  wartime  decline  was  less  severe 
than  in  pre-war  years.  The  index  of  employ- 
ment (June  1,  1941=100)  dropped  from  121-4 
at  December  1  to  118-8  one  month  later.  At 
January  1,  1947,  employment  totalled  1,860.000. 

The  upward  trend  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  hourly-rated  wage  earners  in  manufacturing 
continued  during  December.  Earnings  rose 
from  74-5  cents  at  the  beginning  of  December 
to  76-2  cents  one  month  later.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  hours  worked  indicated  the 
sharp  recession  which  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  year,  falling  from  43-2  at  the 
beginning  of  December  to  38-1  at  January  1, 
1947. 


The  Maritime  region  reported  that  seasonal 
unemployment  had  reached  a  high  level.  In 
addition,  industrial  unrest  in  the  fishing  and 
mining  industries  increased  the  general  inac- 
tivity during  January.  Production  of  coal  in 
Cape  Breton  had  been  renewed  following  the 
temporary  return  of  workers  to  the  mines. 
The  labour  dispute  between  deep-sea  fisher- 
men and  their  employers  contained  and  was 
seriously  affecting  employment  in  fish  pro- 
cessing plants.  The  flow  of  grain  through 
Halifax  had  been  markedly  reduced  but 
employment  was  maintained  due  to  the  heavy 
volume  of  freight  shipments.  The  demand 
for  woods  labour  declined  gradually  during 
the  month.  Cutting  operations  were  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 
Material  shortages  were  hindering  construction 
but  a  steadier  flow  of  supplies  was  expected 
to  be  available  by  spring.  A  recent  contract 
with  Britain  for  eggs  provided  poultry  farmers 
with  a  guaranteed  export  market  for  the  next 
two  years. 

In  the  Quebec  region  inclement  weather 
conditions  and  the  normal  seasonal  decline  in 
activity  resulted  in  a  jump  in  unemployment. 
The  long-run  employment  outlook,  however, 
was  extremely  promising.  An  unprecedented 
boom  in  construction  was  expected  as  soon 
as  weather  conditions  permitted.  Logging  was 
again  in  full  swing  following  the  honda}' 
shut-down.  An  early  January  thaw  prolonged 
the  cutting  season  for  a  month.  The  strike 
at  Noranda  mines  halted  recruiting  of  workers 
during  January;  a  settlement  has  since  been 
reached  which  should  stimulate  placements. 
General  manufacturing  activity  was  on  the 
upswing  although  hindered  in  the  south- 
eastern section  by  the  scarcity  of  power. 
Preparations  for  heavy  production  were  under- 
way with  new  plant  and  plant  extensions 
being  built  in  all  industrial  areas.  The 
shortage  of  women  workers  continued,  especi- 
ally in  the  textile  and  electrical  apparatus 
industries. 

The  Ontario  region  reported  that  material 
shortages  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
decline  in  manufacturing  employment.  Supply 
shortages  affected  production  in  the  iron  and 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
Note: — Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


Series 


1947 
January 


1946 


December     November 


1946 
January 


1945 


December     November 


Civilian  Non-Institutional  Population—  (i). . . 
Civilian  Labour  Force—  (') 


Employment- 
Employed  (!) 

Index  (Junel,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

Total  (2) 

Male  (2) 

Female  (2) 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

Vacancies  Notified  (3) 

Applications  for  Employment  (3) 

Referrals  (3) 

Placements  (3) 

Engagements  without  referrals  by  N.E.S.  (3) 


Unemployment — 

Unemployed  C1) 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S. — 
Total 

Male 

Female 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claims  (4) . 
Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions 


Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  Aggregate  Weekly  Payrolls  (June  1 

1941  =  100}  (8) 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings % 

Average  Hourly  Earnings ^ 

Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week 


Industrial  Production — 

Index  (1935-39  =  100)  (•). 


(t) 

118-8 

1,860,490 

1,451,622 

408,868 

89,860* 

29,319 

40,533 

22,878 

14,084 

18,281 


(t) 

164,177* 

135,956* 

28,221* 

84,374 

(1-5) 


150-5 
32-77 
76-2 
38-1 


187-5 


(t) 
(t) 


(t) 

121-4 

1,899,008 

1,479,406 

419,602 

107,875 

25,212 

31,516 

17,753 

11,920 

16,363 


(t) 

146,819 
115,108 
31,711 
63,760 

(t) 


159-5 
34-00 
74-5 
43-2 


180-2 


8,866,000 
4,848,000 


4,733,000 

119-6 

1,862,451 

1,455,667 

406,784 

133,163 

38,285 

40,606 

28,382 

17,591 

25,856 


115,000 

134,269 
102,676 
31,593 
57,036 

(t) 


154-6 
33-42 
72-7 
42-4 


180-2 


(t) 

110-0 
1,717,888 
(t) 
(t) 

80,088 
28,579 


19,744 
12,940 
15,385 


(t) 

185,954 
151,018 
34,336 
133,386 
(3-0) 


128-1 
30-02 
67-9 
38-1 


193- 


(f) 
(t) 


(t) 

113-4 

1,768,635 

(t) 

(t) 

95,294 
27,290 
41,518 
21,646 
17,468 
13,324 


(t) 

179,711 

141,673 

38,038 

85,205 

(t) 


139-3 
31-74 
67-0 
44-8 


194-5 


8,330,000 
4,538,000 


4,366,000 
112-0 
1,750,215 
(t) 
(t) 

129,365 
41,016 
60,496 
36,907 
28,130 
20,021 


167,000 

156,425 
120,323 
36,102 
61,565 

(t) 


139-2 
32-03 
67-6 
44-9 


197-7 


(t)  Not  available. 

(!)  Estimates  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
All  figures  represent  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.     Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees. 

(3)  Weekly  average  for  month  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 

(4)  Number  of  persons  signing  the  Live  Unemployment  Register  during  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
(6)  Average  houry  earnings  and  man-hours  apply  to  manufacturing  only. 

(6)  During  the  month. 

(*)  For  more  recent  figures,  see  below,  under  Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
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steel,  woodworking,  leather  goods,  electric 
apparatus  and  textile  industries.  As  soon  as 
the  supply  situation  improves,  however,  exist- 
ing plants  and  new  plants  were  expected  to 
compete  sharply  for  skilled  labour.  Moulders, 
tool  and  die  makers,  pattern  makers  and 
skilled  lathe  operators  were  already  difficult 
to  obtain.  Off-season  construction  employ- 
ment remained  high  during  January.  Building 
contractors  were  preparing  for  a  record  year 
and  some  were  retaining  their  skilled  men  in 
expectation  of  a  heavy  spring  demand  for 
tradesmen.  Demand  was  sustained  for  pulp- 
wood  cutters  to  cover  the  heavy  labour 
turnover  among  bushworkers;  logging  needs 
reported  a  decline.  It  appeared  that  the  main 
problem  for  Ontario  in  the  coming  months 
would  be  to  find  enough  workers  to  meet 
employment  needs. 

In  the  Prairie  region  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment steadily  gained.  Labour  demand  in 
agriculture  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Logging 
employment  had  acquired  a  full  complement 
of  labour;  hauling  was  underway  in  most 
areas.  Heavy  snowfalls  and  severe  weather 
conditions  caused  lay-offs  in  construction  and 
transportation.  Hog  and  cattle  shipments  also 
declined  because  of  the  weather  conditions, 
resulting  in  increased  lay-offs  in  packing 
houses.  The  grain  traffic  was  hampered  by 
the   shortage   of  box  cars.     Paper  mills  were 


operating  at  capacity,  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
Labour  demand  in  the  mining  industry  was 
limited  to  skilled  men;  unskilled  labour  needs 
was  expected  to  increase  when  developmental 
projects  are  undertaken  in  the  spring.  All 
exterior  construction  work  was  curtailed  by 
the  adverse  weather  conditions.  Interior 
finishing  has  been  partially  suspended  because 
of  supply  difficulties. 

The  Pacific  region  reported  an  inactive 
labour  market.  Available  employment  oppor- 
tunities were  scarce  and  no  improvement  was 
expected  until  the  middle  of  March.  Severe 
weather  held  up  logging  activity  in  the  first 
half  of  January,  but  expansion  was  expected 
with  the  approach  of  spring.  The  shortage 
of  skilled  miners  prevented  the  hiring  of  a 
large  quantity  of  unskilled  labour.  Supply 
shortages  and  uncertain  market  conditions, 
affected  the  demand  for  labour  in  most  manu- 
facturing plants.  Structural  steel  was  being 
imported  from  California  to  ease  the  shortages 
caused  by  the  prolonged  steel  strike.  The 
severe  weather  conditions  brought  construction 
activity  to  a  standstill.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  there  would  be  a  serious  short- 
age of  skilled  tradesmen  in  this  industry  in 
a  few  months,  as  the  volume  of  new  business 
was  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
contracts  were  being  completed. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  January,  1947 


T  NDUSTRIAL  employment  generally  at  the 
■*■  beginning  of  January  in  the  experience 
of  the  years  since  1920  has  invariably  shown 
a  contraction,  due  to  several  factors,  notably 
curtailment  of  outdoor  work,  shutdowns 
during  the  holiday  season  and  for  inventory 
purposes,  absenteeism,  etc.  The  recession  in 
activity  at  January  1,  1947,  resulted  in  the 
release  of  44,618  men  and  women  from 
recorded  employment.  The  decline  of  2-3 
per  cent  was  substantial,  but  was  nevertheless 
rather  smaller  than  that  at  January  1,  1946, 
being  also  below  the  average  at  January  1 
in  the  last  26  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
curtailment  exceeded  that  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  January  in  several  of  the  war 
years. 

The  17,084  establishments  in  the  eight 
leading  industries  furnishing  information  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
January  1  reported  a  staff  of  1,860,490,  as 
compared  with  1,905,108  at  December  1.  The 
crude  index  number  of  employment, 
(1926=100),  declined  from  185-7  in  the  pre- 
ceding survey,  to  181-4  at  the  date  under 
review,  as  compared  with  168-2  at  January  1, 
1946.      Since    the    shrinkage    was    less    than 


normal  in  extent,  the  seasonally-adjusted 
index  showed  a  gain,  rising  from  181-3  at 
December  1,  to  188-5  at  the  beginning  of 
January. 

The  latest  decrease  in  employment  was 
accompanied  by  a  relatively  larger  falling-off 
in  the  indicated  salaries  and  wages,  in  which 
the  loss  was  not  so  great  as  that  noted  12 
months  earlier.  The  reports  received  indicate 
that  growing  numbers  of  establishments  pay 
their  employees  for  the  year-end  holidays, 
while  the  fact  that  Christmas  in  1946  fell 
in  mid-week  may  have  resulted  in  less 
absenteeism  than  in  years  when  the  holidays 
fall  nearer  to  the  week-end.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  general  observance  of  Boxing  Day  as  a 
holiday  in  addition  to  Christmas  Day,  the 
loss  of  working  time  occasioned  by  increased 
absenteeism  and  lessened  overtime  work, 
together  with  the  declines  due  to  lowered 
employment,  brought  about  a  reduction  of 
6-1  per  cent  in  the  disbursements  made  on 
or  about  January  1,  for  services  rendered  in 
the  week  preceding.  A  year  earlier,  the  loss 
had  amounted  to  8-5  per  cent. 

Logging,  communications,  retail  trade  and 
steam    railway    operation    showed    moderately 
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heightened  employment  at  January  1,  when 
the  improvement  was  largely  of  a  seasonal 
character.  Manufacturing,  mining,  local  and 
water  transportation,  construction  and  main- 
tenance and  services,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  contractions  which  were  also  seasonal. 
The  largest  reductions  were  those  of  18,582 
persons  in  manufacturing,  and  21,531  in  con- 
struction as  a  whole,  in  both  of  which  the 
percentage  losses  were  below-normal  for  the 
time  of  year.  Within  the  manufacturing 
division,  the  movement  was  favourable  in 
rubber,  tobacco,  electrical  apparatus  and  non- 
ferrous  metal  factories.  In  all  other  classes, 
there  were  general  reductions,  the  most  note- 
worthy were  in  food,  textile  and  iron  and 
steel  plants. 

Payrolls 

The  sum  of  $60,730,030  was  distributed  at 
January  1  in  weekly  salaries  and  wages  by 
the  17,084  reporting  employers  in  the  eight 
leading  industries;  this  total  was  lower  by  6-1 
per  cent  than  that  of  $64,683,551  disbursed  at 
the  first  of  December.  As  already  stated,  the 
falling-off  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  8-5  per 
cent  indicated  at  January  1,  1946,  when  the 
festivals  had  fallen  closer  to  the  week-end. 
The  per  capita  weekly  earnings  declined  from 
$33.95  at  December  1,  to  $32.64  at  the  first  of 
January,  or  by  $1.31;  the  loss  of  $1.71  which 
had  been  shown  at  January  1,  1946,  had 
lowered  the  average  in  the  eight  leading 
industries  to  $29.92.  In  earlier  years  of  the 
record,  the  means  were  as  follows: — 1945, 
$30.10;  1944,  $29.69;  1943,  $27.92  and  1942, 
$26.13. 

Including  the  data  received  from  financial 
institutions,  the  number  of  persons  in 
recorded  employment  at  January  1,  was 
1,938,068,  as  compared  with  1,982,752  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  The  amounts 
received  in  weekly  payrolls  by  these 
employees  were  given  as  $63,503,601  paid  on 
or  about  January  1,  and  $67,450,334  paid  on 
or  about  December  1.  The  general  per 
capita   figure    for    the    nine    major   industries, 


including  finance,  was  $32.77,  as  compared 
with  $34.02  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  $30.09  at  January  1,  1946. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics  of 
employment  and  payrolls  for  the  leading 
industrial  groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas,  and  the  20  leading  industrial  cities, 
and  gives  comparisons  as  at  December  1  and 
January  1,  1946.  Table  I  contains  a  monthly 
record  for  the  eight  leading  industries  as  a 
whole,  and  for  manufacturing,  showing  the 
movements  of  employment,  payrolls  and 
average  weekly  earnings  from  1944. 

The  index  numbers  of  payrolls  are  based 
on  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  co-operating 
firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  To  facilitate 
comparisons  of  the  trends  of  employment  and 
payrolls,  the  indexes  of  employment  have  been 
converted  from  their  original  base,  1926=100, 
to  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  The  table  shows 
that  in  the  period  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, there  has  been  an  increase  of  18-8  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  persons  in  recorded 
employment  in  the  eight  leading  industrial 
groups,  while  the  aggregate  weekly  earnings 
of  these  employees  are  higher  by  50-2  per 
cent.  Including  finance,  the  gain  in  employ- 
ment from  June  1,  1941,  to  January  1,  1947, 
amounted  to  19-2  per  cent,  and  that  in 
payrolls,  to  50-5  per  cent.  The  reasons 
previously  given  for  the  much  greater  rise  in 
pa}rrolls  than  in  employment  may  again  be 
stated: — (1)  the  concentration  of  workers  still 
indicated  in  the  generally  higher-paid  heavy 
manufacturing  industries,  in  spite  of  the 
curtailment  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
termination  of  the  war;  (2)  the  payment  of 
cost-of-living  allowances  to  the  majority  of 
workers;  the  rates  at  which  these  allowances 
were  calculated  were  increased  on  more  than 
one  occasion  before  their  incorporation  in  the 
basic  wage-rates  as  from  February   15,  1944; 

(3)  the  pregressive  up-grading  of  employees 
as  they  gained  experience  in  their  work;  and 

(4)  the  granting  of  higher  wage  rates  in  many 
industries  and  establishments  and   (5)    reduc- 


TABLE  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BASED  ON 
JUNE  1,  1941  =  100,  TOGETHER  WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Eight  Leading  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Date 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 

Earnings 

Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 

Earnings 

Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

June  1,  1941 

1000 
121-6 
113-4 
121-6 
118-8 

100-0 
152-1 
139-5 
159-9 
150-2 

100-0 
127-1 
125-3 
134-5 
129-3 

$25-25 
32-19 
31-63 
33-95 
32-64 

1000 
1310 
109-6 
115-6 
113-5 

100-0 
168-0 
136-7 
153-6 
141-8 

1000 
130-4 
126-9 
1351 
127-0 

$25-57 

Dec.  1,  1944 

33-35 

Dec.  1,  1945 

32-44 

Dec.  1,  1946 

Jan.   1,  1947 

34-54 

32-48 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  at  January  1,  1947,  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Average  Weekly 
Earnings  of  such  Employees,  together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  January  1,  1947,  December.  1, 
1946,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  January.  1,  1946,  Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 


Number 

of  Em- 
ployees 
Reported 
at  Jan.  1, 
1947 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at 

Jan.  1, 

1947 


Per    Capita    Weekly 
Earnings  at 


Jan.         Dec. 
1,  1947     1,  1946 


Jan. 
1,  1946 


Index  Numbers  of 


Employment 


Jan. 

1,  1947 


Dec.         Jan. 
1,  1946     1,  1946 


Aggregate  Weekly 
Payrolls 


Jan. 
1,  1947 


Dec. 
1,  1946 


(a)  Provinces 

Maritime  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

CANADA 

(b)  Cities 

Montreal 

Quebec  City 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Sherbrooke 

Three  Rivers 

Kitchener- Waterloo 

London 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Victoria 

(c)  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods1 

Non-Durable  Goods... 

Electric      Light      and 

Power 

Logging 

Mining 

Communications 

Transportation 

Construction   and    Main 

tenance 

Services , 

Trade 

Eight  Leading 

Industries 

Finance 

Total— Nine  Leading 
Industries 


135,563 

2,697 
76,009 
56, 857 

560,291 

776,139 

218,010 

99,697 
41,965 
76,348 

170,487 


3,893,252 

75,046 
2,039,853 
1,778,353 

17,611,434 

25,872,458 

7,427,145 

3,367,795 
1,439,051 
2,620,299 

5,925,741 


28-72 
27-83 
26-84 
31-28 

31  43 

33  33 

34  07 

33-78 
34-29 
34-32 

34  76 


,860,490 


273,627 

25, 164 

247,921 

24,543 

57,797 

32,900 

65,557 

78,402 

22, 700 

14,156 

9,750 

9,674 

19,207 

24,196 

10,201 

10,644 

7,106 

19,670 

19,368 

13,344 


1,002,850 
461,831 
517,363 

23,656 
110,647 
72,380 
41,695 
169,381 

166,248 

57,533 

239,756 

1,860,490 


60,730,030 


8,564,892 

702,914 

8,228,965 

711,759 

1,927,458 

1,319,188 

1,999,894 

2,594,020 

631,418 

422,428 

247,517 

302,413 

564.846 

729, 648 

359,540 

311,519 

215,013 

625, 570 

583.324 

422,683 


32,571,257 

15,925, 

15,714,616 

930, 652 
3,548,191 
2,564,570 
1,402,905 
7,294,019 

5,126,349 
1,276,389 
6,946,350 

60,730,030 


32-64 


31-30 
27-93 
33-19 
29-00 
33-35 
40-10 
30-51 
33-09 
27-82 
29-84 
25-39 
31-26 
29-41 
30-16 
35-25 
29-27 
30-26 
31-80 
30-12 
-31 


32-48 
34-48 
30-37 

39-34 
32-07 
35-43 
33-65 
43-06 

30 

22-19 
28-97 

32  64 


30  83 

29-98 
31-31 
30-19 

32  65 

34  71 

34-84 

34-77 
34-03 
35-40 

36  27 


29  04 

26-35 
28-95 
29-30 

28-72 

29-96 

31  71 

31-18 
31-60 
32-49 

32  10 


115  1 

122-2 
107-2 
127-7 

118-8 

115  6 

123  3 

121-0 
116-7 
130-4 

133  7 


121  1 

128-6 
115-1 
130-6 

122  5 
116  7 

128  4 

126-5 
125-8 
132-4 

136  8 


33  95 


33-52 
29-31 
34-39 
29-65 
35-04 
40-71 
31-70 
34-48 
29-12 
29-64 
28-73 
32-31 
32-89 
31-95 
36-20 
30-17 
30-82 
32-65 
31-47 
32-84 


34-54 
37-15 
32-07 

39-15 
29-60 
40-12 
33-25 

42-88 

32-77 

22-56 
28-77 

33-95 


29  92 


28-81 

25-62 

30-58 

26-46 

29-82 

3417 

28-16 

30-40 

26-22 

26-84 

22-73 

28-61 

26  00 

28-20 

32- 

27-95 

27-29 

31-00 

28-81 

27-98 


29-49 
31-30 
27-57 

37-07 
27-37 
36-59 
32-53 
39-01 


19 
26-74 


29  92 


118-8 


123-5 
103-4 
121-1 
122-4 
108-0 
103-7 
126-3 
150-3 
128-9 
134-0 
108-0 
116-9 
128-4 
135-5 
72-3 
117-0 
142-5 
124-3 
140-5 
154-9 


113-5 

108 

117-9 

11; 
231-0 
86-9 
159-8 
133-6 

92-9 
129-9 
135-4 

118-8 


121  6 


126-1 
106-3 
122-1 
122-0 
108-8 
106-3 
132-5 
152-5 
134-7 
129-3 
111-7 
124-1 
129-4 
138-4 
76-9 
126-5 
150-5 
126-6 
146-8 
1560 


115-6 
109-2 
121-6 


121 

223 
90 
159 
137 


104 
131 
135-2 


121  6 


77,578 


,938,068 


2,773,571 


63,503,601 


35-75 


32  77 


35-63 


34  02 


34-14 
30  09 


128-6 


119  2 


128-7 


121  9 


111  2 

112-4 
104-9 
121-6 

109  2 

106-8 

117  4 

116-1 
112-6 
121-9 

121  3 


150  8 
155-2 
127-1 
191-6 

155  6 

141  9 

158-7 
154-0 
154-3 
167-9 

163  3 


170-2 

176-0 
159-1 
189-2 

166  6 

149  1 

169-0 

165-6 
165-0 
175-9 

174  4 


110  2 


112-5 
102-0 
112-9 
112-0 
104-4 

78-9 
120-7 
139-2 
136-9 
1250 
102-6 

98-2 
116-9 
118-2 

74-1 
113-4 
136-0 
116-4 
134-0 
145-3 


.107-1 
101-9 
112-0 

109-5 
217-6 
84-1 
130-8 
126-7 

77-5 
121-3 
123-5 

110  2 


150  2 


150 
137 
149 
153 
131 
110 
151 
187 
156-6 
185-2 
131-8 
141-4 
165-8 
159-9 
95-2 
148-2 
195-7 
156-7 
173-7 
195 


141-8 
133-0 
151-6 

146-6 
372-1 
96-6 
196-9 
175-8 

124-7 

178-4 
166-5 

150  2 


159  9 


164-8 
148-3 
156-2 
156-6 
139-0 
114-6 
164-8 
198-5 
171-4 
177-5 
154-2 
155-2 
187-0 
173-1 
104-0 
165-2 
210-5 
162-2 
189-6 
204-3 


153-6 
143-9 
165-2 

147-7 
332-3 
113-6 
193-8 
180-3 

149-7 
183-9 
165-1 

159-9 


116-7 


110  4 


159-1 


150  5 


158-7 


159  9 


1  This  classification  comprises  the  following: — iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products.    The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing  industries. 
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TABLE  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  1926  =  100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
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Jan.  1,  1931 

101-7 
91-6 

78-5 
88-6 
94-4 
99-1 
103-8 
113-4 
108-1 
116-2 
134-2 
165-8 
183-7 
185-7 
180-4 
168-2 
181-4 

100-0 

119-3 
111-1 
80-1 
97-0 
99-0 
108-1 
109-5 
115-8 
109-2 
118-9 
130-0 
183-9 
180-0 
186-3 
182-5 
169-5 
175-4 

7-3 

99-3 
86-3 
77-8 
86-3 
91-3 
95-5 
104-0 
119-7 
114-9 
120-7 
139-6 
175-0 
198-7 
201-3 
191-1 
171-8 
186-8 

30-1 

100-1 
93-8 
78-8 
91-2 
98-0 
102-7 
107-5 
117-5 
108-8 
120-9 
141-1 
172-7 
187-5 
185-4 
184-2 
172-2 
186-5 

41-7 

106-4 
92-8 
84-4 
86-4 
91-2 
95-1 
94-2 
96-2 
97-1 
103-3 
116-2 
131-4 
140-6 
149-5 
149-2 
150-6 
158-2 

11-7 

94-1 

Jan.  1,  1932 

80-6 

Jan.  1,  1933 

69-7 

Jan.  1,  1934 

80-4 

Jan.  1,  1935 

88-8 

Jan.  1,  1936 

92-4 

Jan.  1,  1937 

95-4 

Jan.  1,  1938 

73-2 
92-2 
84-3 
112-7 
118-9 
112-0 
128-0 
123-2 
120-4 
130-9 

01 

118-3 
121-0 
126-6 
137-5 
204-5 
194-5 
196-9 
187-9 
176-2 
180-0 

4-1 

115-3 

95-8 
111-6 
121-9 
162-2 
166-1 
176-4 
179-3 
164-1 
172-3 

3-1 

92-4 
91-8 
96-9 
113-0 
127-2 
137-6 
141-6 
1450 
144-8 
150-9 

5-4 

97-8 
99-2 
103-3 
113-4 
119-6 
131-5 
137-5 
141-1 
143-4 
148-7 

2-2 

100-8 
103-8 
113-2 
123-1 
145-7 
151-3 
169-7 
160-9 
164-0 
175-4 

41 

97-8 

Jan.  1,  1939 

98-0 

Jan.  1,  1940 

97-6 

Jan.  1,  1941 

116-0 

Jan.  1,  1942 

142-6 

Jan.  1,  1943 

185-2 

Jan.  1,  1944 

190-2 

Jan.  1,  1945 

173-9 

Jan.  1,  1946 

163-7 

Jan.  1,  1947 

180-3 

Relative  Weight  of 
Employment  by 
Provinces  and 
Economic  Areas 
as  at  Jan.  1,  1947. . 

9-2 

Note:— The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 


tions  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
women  workers. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  discloses  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  holida}'  losses  at  the 
date  under  review,  and  the  lessening  in  the 
production  of  munitions  since  the  end  of 
hostilities,  the  level  of  employment  in  manu- 
facturing at  January  1,  1947,  was  13-5  per  cent 
above  that  indicated  at  June  1,  1941,  while 
that  of  payrolls  was  higher  by  41-8  per  cent. 
In  the  non-manufacturing  divisions  taken  as 
a  unit,  the  gain  in  the  period  in  which  the 
monthly  statistics  of  pa3Tolls  have  been 
collected  amounted  to  25-6  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  employment,  and  to  61-2  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  the  salaries  and  wages.  The 
relatively  greater  increase  in  activity  in  the 
non-manufacturing  industries  than  in  manu- 
facturing recently  indicated  is  in  contrast  with 
the  situation  existing  during  the  war. 

In  the  last  67  months,  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  typical  individual  engaged  in  factory 
work  have  increased  by  27  per  cent,  while  the 
per  capita  figure  in  the  non-manufacturing 
industries  taken  as  a  unit  has  risen  by  31-7 
per  cent.  The  general  advance  in  the  nine 
leading  industries  has  amounted  to  28-6  per 
cent. 

In  regard  to  the  marked  variation  shown  in 
the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the  different 
industrial  classes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that   the    sex   distribution    of   such    persons   is 


an  important  factor,  frequently  associated 
with  variations  in  the  age  groups.  In  general, 
the  female  workers  tend  to  belong  to  the 
3'ounger  age  classes,  in  which  the  earnings  are 
naturally  lower  than  among  those  of  greater 
experience.  The  matter  of  short-time  or 
overtime  may  also  considerably  influence  the 
reported  aggregates  and  averages,  which  like- 
wise reflect  variations  in  the  extent  to  which 
casual  labour  is  used;  the  degree  of  skill 
generally  required  of  workers  in  different 
industries  is  obviously  an  exceedingly 
important  factor. 

Sex   Distribution    of   Persons   in   Recorded 
Employment 

Important  declines  in  employment  for  both 
men  and  women  workers  were  reported  at 
January  1  as  compared  with  December  1. 
The  decrease  among  the  former  amounted, 
in  the  eight  leading  industries,  to  approxi- 
mately 32.500,  or  2-2  per  cent,"  and  that  among 
women,  to  12,100,  or  2-9  per  cent.  The 
general  reduction  was  2-3  per  cent. 

In  the  nine  leading  industries,  the  loss  was 
given  as  44.684  persons,  of  whom  about  12.220 
were  women,  the  decline  being  2-7  per  cent. 
The  32,464  men  laid  off  constituted  2-1  per 
cent  of  the  number  reported  at  December  1. 
The  proportion  of  women  workers  was  then 
231  per  1,000  employees,  as  compared  with 
230  per  1.000  at  the  date  under  review. 
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TABLE  IV. 


-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to 


INDUSTRIES 
revision) 


(AVERAGE  1926  =  100) 


Industries 

Relative 
Weight 

Jan.  1 
1947 

Dec.  1 
1946 

Jan.  1 
1946 

Jan.  1 
1945 

Jan.  1 
1944 

Manufacturing 

53-9 

2-5 
0-2 
1-7 

1-1 
3-9 
2-1 
0-8 
1-0 
0-1 
3-2 
5-6 
2-4 
1-1 
2-1 
1-3 
7-7 
2-9 
1-1 
0-8 
0-8 
1-3 
2-7 
0-8 
0-6 
0-9 
2-3 
1-1 
1-3 
2-6 
14-8 
2-0 
1-5 
0-7 
5-6 
2-0 
1-2 
0-3 
0-5 
0-5 
2-5 
2-4 
0-8 
0-9 

5  9 

3  9 

1-3 
1-9 
0-7 

2  2 

0-4 

1-8 

9  1 

3-1 

4-8 
1-2 

9  0 

3-9 
3-2 
1-9 

3  1 

2-1 
1-0 

12  9 

9-6 
3-3 

100  0 

190,7 

230-7 
150-7 
155-0 
144-4 
132-1 
108-1 
164-4 
191-2 
39-8 
178-1 
164-1 
145-5 
248-2 
160-2 
189-8 
165-4 
172-4 
107-1 
194-2 
740-3 
158-5 
161-7 
165-6 
139-9 
304-2 
328-1 
171-9 
178-2 
323-2 
205-0 
260-0 
253-2 
170-1 
165-7 
249-2 
451-4 
196-3 
187-5 
217-0 
218-9 
307-8 
204-9 
295-2 

365-7 

153-9 

89-1 
274-1 
191-3 

155-3 

135-3 
159-3 

132  0 

218-8 
112-8 
99-1 

129  1 

158-7 
147-5 
80-8 

223-7 

225-1 

221-1 

212  3 

224-6 
183-7 

181  4 

149  3 

149-9 
248-6 
142-4 

179-8 

194  2 

248-4 
169-8 
159-8 
147-3 
134-2 
110-3 
164-4 
195-0 
39-4 
194-5 
167-0 
149-0 
252-7 
161-8 
188-7 
169-5 
173-4 
107-3 
200-1 
730-1 
162-0 
168-9 
170-7 
136-2 
306-7 
331-2 
173-0 
182-0 
317-0 
206-3 
259-4 
249-7 
170-8 
166-0 
253-3 
474-4 
203-5 
185-9 
221-8 
221-4 
304-1 
206-7 
299-0 

353  9 

159  8 

97-2 
272-0 
202-7 

154  7 

137-0 
158-6 

135  8 

222-0 
111-7 
121-3 

145  8 

171-3 

181-4 

85-7 

226  8 

227-1 
227-4 

212  0 

224-1 
183-8 

185-7 

149  4 

150-0 
241-7 
143-0 

184  0 

179-9 

232-7 
153-3 
142-8 
133-2 
116-4 

93-3 
140-5 
180-2 

34-2 
159-9 
150-0 
131-5 
231-4 
147-0 
178-1 
157-4 
164-5 
107-6 
178-5 
673-8 
151-1 
151-6 
162-7 
143-9 
281-7 
332-1 
150-8 
164-1 
273-1 
200-0 
248-4 
222-3 
161-0 
155-8 
186-4 
613-4 
190-7 
178-1 
198-1 
212-0 
281-6 
213-2 
281-9 

344  4 

149  1 

96-3 
257-8 
157-5 

127  1 

137-4 
123-9 

125-2 

198-3 
111-7 
89-2 

107  7 

120-9 
113-6 

88-8 

207-3 

205-6 
210-7 

193-6 

205-3 
165-6 

168-2 

135-5 

137-6 

218-1 
127-9 

166  6 

212-7 

228-4 
131-9 
135-5 
125-2 
115-2 

91-1 
126-8 
195-2 

29-3 
165-4 
135-8 
119-9 
208-1 
132-3 
174-1 
152-8 
153-8 
109-7 
163-6 
566-1 
143-9 
150-5 
171-4 
142-2 
260-1 
602-8 
131-0 
143-0 
308-9 
299-5 
247-4 
219-9 
130-7 
277-9 
289-0 
1,196-4 
177-1 
285-8 
233-2 
324-8 
382-2 
208-2 
352-2 

313  0 

146  4 

91-2 

256-8 
162-8 

110  7 

128-7 
105-8 

122  3 

192-7 
107-7 
97-3 

98-2 

87-2 
115-8 
93-3 

201  1 

204-0 
195-9 

180-8 
192-9 
150-7 

180  4 

128  4 

132-6 
149-4 
121-4 

177-9 

226-4 

206-9 

121-6 

135-1 

122-0 

113-4 

87-1 

110-5 

215-0 

34-2 

154-1 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

133-0 

Pulp  and  paper 

117-7 

Paper  products 

211-5 

127-1 

Rubber  products 

141-3 

Textile  products 

153-5 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth 

156-5 

112-9 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

169-3 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

561-0 
145-1 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Other  textile  products 

150-9 
165-1 

Tobacco 

144-1 

Beverages 

237-3 

618-0 

137-5 

137-5 

Electrical  apparatus 

329-0 

Iron  and  steel  products 

345-9 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

Agricultural  implements 

252-1 
228-2 
129-6 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

312-9 

Automobiles  and  parts 

304-1 

1,567-5 

Heating  appliances 

166-3 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .... 

297-9 

278-7 
409-5 

Non-feiTOus  metal  products 

489-9 

212-6 

Miscellaneous 

364-3 

Logging 

260-7 

Mining 

156-1 

Coal 

98-1 

Metallic  ores 

285-9 

152-7 

Communications 

105  1 

Telegraphs 

129-2 

Telephones 

98-5 

Transportation 

117-5 

Street  railway  cartage  and  storage 

178-8 

Steam  railways 

Shipping  and  stevedoring 

105-4 
93-5 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

105-8 

Building 

113-8 

Highway 

119-3 

Railway 

85-2 

Services 

194-3 

195-6 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) 

191-9 

Trade 

172  •  0 

Retail 

184-8 

Wholesale 

139-1 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

185-7 

Finance 

125-6 

Banks  and  trust  companies 

129-9 

Brokerage  and  stock  market 

124-7 

Insurance 

119-9 

Nine  Leading  Industries 

182-8 

1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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Reductions  in  the  number  of  men  were 
shown  in  manufacturing,  mining,  transporta- 
tion and  construction,  with  smaller  losses  in 
services.  Employment  for  women  was 
lowered  in  manufacturing  and  services  and 
also  in  certain  other  industries. 

Information  is  not  available  for  January  1 
of  any  earlier  year.  The  general  trend  in 
the  employment  of  women  between  December 
1  and  January  1  is  undoubtedly  retrogressive, 
as  is  that  in  the  employment  of  men. 


As  previously  stated,  the  employment  of 
women  had  reached  its  highest  point  at 
October  1,  1944,  when  such  workers  made  up 
261  per  1,000  persons  reported  in  the  eight 
leading  industries,  and  271  per  1,000  in  the 
nine  major  industrial  divisions.  The  seasonal 
influence  and  the  completion  or  the  curtail- 
ment of  war  work,  together  with  marked 
advances  in  employment  in  the  non-manufac- 
turing classes,  are  extremely  important  factors 
in  the  declines  since  indicated  in  the  numbers 
and  the  ratios  of  women  workers. 


Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service 


A  SHORT  summary  of  the  current  statistics 
■**  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
placement  activities  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service  during  the  previous  month 
(January)  has  been  prepared  by  the  Research 
and  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
The  most  significant  development  in  the 
Canadian  labour  market  during  February, 
1947,  was  the  early  easing  off  of  the  seasonal 
increase  in  unplaced  applicants.  The  heaviest 
accumulation  of  jobless  applicants  occurred  in 
the  first  half  of  January  and  the  upward 
swing  gradually  tapered  off  during  the 
remainder   of   the    month.     During   February, 


the  number  unplaced  remained  practically 
constant.  Up  to  the  end  of  February,  jobless 
workers  registered  at  National  Employment 
Service  offices  had  not  reached  the  200,000 
mark.  One  year  previous,  the  effect  of 
demobilization  had  forced  the  number  beyond 
260,000  and  steady  increases  were  continuing. 
A  statistical  summary  of  various  aspects  of 
the  employment  situation  in  February,  as 
reported  by  National  Employment  Sevvice, 
may  be  found  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

A   review    of   January    placement   activities 
follows. 


Agriculture 


Further  recessions  in  agricultural  activity 
were  forced  by  the  stormy  weather  experi- 
enced during  January.  Employment  offices, 
however,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  slack 
period  to  investigate  the  problem  of  securing 
sufficient  spring  help.  Long  hours  and  rela- 
tively low  pay  has  made  this  industry 
unattractive    to    workers.      Some    relief    was 


The  supply  of  machinery  should  be  materially 
improved  in  1947  and  this  will  help  to  over- 
come the  "tight"  employment  situation. 
Vacancies  reported  in  agriculture  fell  to  a 
low  level  in  January  when  an  average  of  355 
per  week  were  received.  Similarly,  place- 
ments dropped  to  an  average  of  200  per  week 


attained  by  the  immigration  of  Polish  veterans.       during  the  month. 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


The  number  of  jobless  workers  reported  at 
employment  offices  steadily  climbed  during 
January,  1947.  Christmas  activity  maintained 
employment  throughout  the  major  part  of 
December,  and  consequently  the  full  brunt  of 
declining  seasonal  activity  in  many  industries 
was  postponed  until  January.  Continued 
material  shortages,  severe  weather  conditions, 
a  few  labour  disputes,  and  lack  of  housing 
prevented  absorption  of  many  of  the  unplaced. 
The  Employment  Service,  however,  reported 
a  marked  increase  in  the  registration  of  non- 
agricultural  jobs  during  the  month  with  a 
corresponding  rise  in  placements.  Placement 
activit}'  during  January  compared  favourably 


with  the  corresponding  period  in  1946  and 
from  all  appearances  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  spring  season  will  be  quite  exten- 
sive. It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
seasonal  drop  in  activity  was  less  severe  in 
the  specialized  sections,  such  as  those  handling 
the  placement  of  handicapped  persons  and 
executive  and  professional  personnel,  where 
the  securing  of  employment  opportunities  is 
more  directly  dependent  upon  personal  con- 
tact with  employers.  Placing  of  veterans  has 
followed  closely  the  trend  for  total  place- 
ments. During  January.  1947,  approximately 
one-quarter  of  all  hirings  were  among 
ex-service  personnel. 
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Vacancies  Notified 

Vacancies  reported  to  employment  offices 
showed  a  moderate  recovery  from  the 
December  slump.  Improvement  was  evident 
in  all  fields,  although  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  showed  exceptional  increases. 
The  number  reported  compared  favourably 
with  those  notified  one  year  previous  but  was 
well  below  the  war-time  level.  Employment 
was  expected  to  continue  to  recede  in 
February,  but  prospects  for  work  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  season  were  excellent. 
Average  weekly  vacancies  in  non-agricultural 
industries  totalled  29,319  a  week  during 
January,  1947. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  88,777  posi- 
tions were  available  in  non-agricultural 
industries.  Although  more  vacancies  were 
received  during  January  than  in  December, 
the  heavy  registration  for  work  caused  a 
constant  contraction  in  the  number  of  jobs 
remaining  on  file.  At  January  30,  1947, 
unfilled  vacancies  had  fallen  to  71,906. 

Logging. — A  good  return  of  workers  to  the 
logging  camps  after  the  holiday  season 
enabled  woods  employment  to  almost  reach 
capacity.  Employment  during  1946  averaged 
about  14  per  cent  above  the  1945  level. 
Cutting  operations  continued  in  the  Maritimes 
and  Quebec  while  hauling  had  begun  in  other 
regions.  Most  employers  were  confident  that 
production  objectives  would  be  reached  and 
in  many  instances  surpassed.  Heavy  labour 
turnover,  however,  continued  to  present  a 
serious  problem;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  average  logger  remained  in  a  camp  for 
only  41  days.  Replacement  needs,  therefore, 
tended  to  sustain  the  otherwise  slackening 
labour  requirements.  Vacancies  notified 
during  January  averaged  4,983  per  week  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  17,662  jobs  remained 
unfilled.  Generally,  a  sufficient  labour  supply 
was  available. 

Mining. — The  expansion  in  mining  employ- 
ment expected  in  the  post-war  period  has  not 
yet  materialized.  It  is  claimed  that  one 
factor  has  been  the  unbalanced  cost-price 
relationship.  General  employment  conditions, 
too,  have  prevented  large-scale  increases  in 
the  hiring  rate;  housing  shortages,  labour 
disputes,  and  the  inadequate  supply  of 
physically  fit  workers,  have  prevailed  in  this 
industry.  Continual  industrial  unrest  was 
evident  in  the  coal  mines  during  1946  and 
recently  gained  momentum  in  the  widespread 
strike  in  the  Maritimes.  A  five-month  strike 
stifled  activity  in  the  British  Columbia  gold, 
copper,  and  base  metal  mines  and  several 
mines  report  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
reopen.  Gold  and  copper  mines  at  Noranda, 
Quebec,  have   experienced   over  a  two-month 


stoppage  of  work.  If  labour  peace  is  restored 
and  housing  shortages  eased,  however,  con- 
siderable expansion  may  be  expected  in  1947. 
A  slight  increase  in  vacancies  notified  was 
evident  in  January  with  a  corresponding  rise 
in  placement  activity.  There  was  an  average 
of  758  vacancies  notified  per  week  in  January 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  1,872  remained 
on  file. 

Manufacturing.— -The  manufacturing  industry 
was  quiet  during  January  but  almost  all 
industries  were  launching  extensive  plans  for 
expansion  in  the  spring.  Inventory-taking 
continued  to  slow  down  activity.  Power 
shortages  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  retarded 
industrial  progress;  in  the  Prairie  provinces; 
stormy  weather  cut  off  cattle  receipts  causing 
lay-offs  in  the  meat  packing  industry.  Cut- 
backs in  production  were  necessitated  through- 
out the  country  by  the  lack  of  materials, 
especially  steel  and  glass.  Both  primary  and 
secondary  textile  industries  were  hampered 
by  the  scarcity  of  labour.  The  reporting  of 
vacancies  to  the  National  Employment 
Service  during  January  advanced  consider- 
ably over  the  December,  1946,  all-time  low 
and  were  approximately  equal  to  the  number 
reported  one  year  previous.  Average  weekly 
vacancies  in  manufacturing  numbered  9,470 
during  January. 

Construction. — Severe  weather  conditions 
brought  off-season  construction  almost  to  a 
standstill.  Plans  were  already  under  con- 
sideration, however,  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  spring  season.  It  was  expected  that  the 
winter  lapse  in  activity  would  provide  a 
smoother  flow  of  materials  supplies  in  the 
coming  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  all  regions  may  be 
confronted  with  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled 
tradesmen.  Vacancies  reported  in  construc- 
tion during  January  were  at  their  lowest  level, 
averaging  2,040  per  week. 

Trade. — Employment  opportunities  in  trade 
establishments  underwent  their  normal  reduc- 
tion following  the  Christmas  season.  Conse- 
quently, many  sales  clerks  registered  for  work 
at  employment  offices.  Some  firms,  however, 
reported  that  they  had  retained  the  additional 
seasonal  help  for  permanent  employment. 
Heavy  snowfalls  and  stocktaking  slowed 
down  retail  business  throughout  January 
despite  the  attraction  of  substantial  price 
reductions.  Possibilities  of  employment 
expansion  in  1947  were  good  with  most  firms 
expecting  a  better  quality  and  larger  quantity 
of  merchandise.  Vacancies  reported  from 
wholesale  and  retail  firms  averaged  2,955  a 
week  during  January. 

Service  Industries. — Service  establishments 
increased  their  labour  needs  during  January. 
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Laundries  reported  that  considerable  help 
was  needed,  especially  during  the  spring 
activity.  The  employment  in  hospitals  had 
considerably  improved  as  compared  to  the 
situation  existing  during  the  war,  but  sub- 
staff  was  still  required  in  many  areas. 
The  shortage  of  domestic  servants  persisted. 
Married  women  with  children  were  seeking 
household  work  but  employers  generally  were 
not  willing  to  accept  this  help.  Positions 
made  available  in  the  service  industry  (other 
than  public  and  professional)  averaged  4,423 
per  week  during  January. 

In  the  clerical  field,  a  demand  for  qualified 
stenographers^  and  typists  remained  unabated 
while  a  surplus  of  general  office  clerks  grew 
substantially. 

Applicants  Registering 

The  December  lull  in  registrations  was 
broken  in  January  as  average  weekly  applica- 
tions for  work  rose  from  31,516  to  40,533. 
Hundreds  of  temporary  Christmas  workers 
reappeared  on  the  labour  market  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.    In  addition,  many 


firms  were  forced  to  reduce  their  staff  because 
heavy  snowfalls  delayed  deliveries  thus  fur- 
ther aggravating  the  shortage  of  materials. 
Lay-offs  in  pulp  and  paper  plants  resulted 
from  the  shortage  of  freight  cars.  Labour 
disputes  in  the  mining  and  fishing  industries 
added  to  the  January  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment. Agricultural,  transportation,  and  con- 
struction activity  had  reached  their  lowest 
ebb  and  mamr  workers  from  these  industries 
were  seeking  off-season  employment.  The 
scarcity  of  jobs  on  file  at  employment  offices 
together  with  the  increased  burden  of  addi- 
tional work-applications,  caused  the  number 
unplaced  to  rapidly  accumulate  during 
January.  Unplaced  applicants  jumped  from 
166,000  at  the  beginning  of  January  to  196,000 
at  January  30.  A"  large  percentage  increase 
took  place  among  women  workers,  despite 
the  shortage  of  woman  power.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  occupation  and  location  of  the 
female  applicants  did  not  coincide  with  the 
positions  on  file  at  employment  offices. 

A  heavy  concentration  of  the  unplaced 
existed  in  the  younger  age  group  registered 
for    skilled    or    semiskilled    work.      Seventv- 


TABLE   I.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS 

AT  FEBRUARY  20,  1947* 

(Excluding  Agriculture  and  Fishing1) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,416 

1,460 

2,140 

1,239 

129 

22,373 

172 

981 

12,842 

201 

119 

51 

1,365 

212 

17 

915 

1,973 

943 

104 

273 

1,902 

96 

207 

7,291 
229 

1,028 
736 
980 

4,318 

491 

5,248 

1,410 

7,388 

2 

-8,995 

121 

7,000 

16 

235 

397 

43 

136 

339 

1 

1,907 

6,708 

3,550 

8,627 

131 

31,368 

293 

7,981 

12, 858 

436 

516 

94 

1,501 

551 

18 

915 

1,973 

952 

104 

758 

2,032 

111 

275 

17,663 

1,660 

1,086 

1,092 

9S0 

12,845 

4,621 

9,126 

5,778 

11,647 

2,476 

60, 198 

1,381 

970 

2,447 

495 

924 

181 

8,295 

1,071 

803 

692 

14,842 

12,213 

329 

1,364 

9,328 

907 

3,956 

58,131 
1,870 
2,129 
1,859 
9,154 

43,119 

662 

11,321 

6,243 

6,618 

2 

5,981 
776 

2,438 
111 
169 
271 
35 
436 
90 
222 

5,283 

20,447 

12,021 

IS, 265 

2,478 

66,179 

2,157 

3.408 

2,558 

064 

1,195 

216 

8,731 

Electrical 

1,161 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c 

1,025 
692 

2 

72 

13 

439 

703 

107 

97 

6,214 

1,232 

214 

211 

2 

4,555 

14,844 

Transportation  (except  seamen) 

9 

"'485' 

130 

15 

68 

10,372 

1,431 

58 

356 

'8,"527' 

12,285 
342 

1 ,  803 

10,031 

1.014 

4,053 

64,345 

3,102 

2.343 

2,070 

9,156 

47,674 

Total 

36,048 

33,906 

69,954 

151,977 

37,041 

189,018 

*  The  occupational  groups  used  in  this  table  are  not  directly  comparable  to  those  used  in  previous  tables.  General  com- 
parisons with  previous  data,  however,  can  be  made.  In  addition,  former  tables  excluded  statistics  on  agriculture  only.  The 
above  excludes  data  on  fishing  also. 
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three  per  cent  of  those  not  referred  to  specific 
jobs  at  January  30  were  under  45  years  of 
age  as  compared  with  71  per  cent  five  weeks 
earlier.  There  has  been  a  steady  depletion 
in  the  number  unplaced  in  the  age  group 
"over  65",  which  is  in  part,  indicative  of  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  older  men  from  the 
labour  market.  A  large  surplus  of  workers 
grew  in  the  sales,  construction,  and  unskilled 
occupations. 


Applications  for  work  during  January  con- 
tinued to  be  well  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  vacancies  notified.  For  every  10  applica- 
tions for  work  received,  7  job  orders  were 
filed  by  employers. 

Referrals 

The  sharp  reduction  in  referral  activity 
during     December     caused     by     the     holiday 


TABLE  II.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  FEBRUARY  20,  1947 

(Excluding  Agriculture  and  Fishing) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 
January  23,  1947 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Logging — 

10,879 

1,965 

331 

11 
16 

1 

10,890 

1,981 

332 

-5,726 
-    818 

-  34-5 

-  29-2 

00 

Total 

13,175 

28 

13,203 

-6,544 

-  33-1 

Mining — 

Coal  

588 

38 
688 
190 

70 

30 
135 

57 

2 

590 

38 
691 
190 

72 
30 
138 
58 

-  19 

+      22 

-  197 

-  195 
+        1 

-  11 
+      26 
+        2 

-    3-1 

Metallic  ores — 

+137-5 

Gold 

3 

-  22-2 

-  50-7 

2 

+     1-4 

-  26-8 

3 

1 

+  23-2 

+    3-6 

Total 

1,796 

11 

1,807 

-    371 

—  17-0 

Manufacturing — 

613 
1,724 
1,058 
799 
354 
93 
162 
318 
228 
871 
668 
802 
232 
597 
303 

1,653 

11,408 

257 

1,287 

444 

41 

280 

817 

99 

269 

232 

1,023 

52 

51 

585 

2,266 
13,132 

1,315 

2,086 
798 
134 
442 

1,135 
327 

1,140 
900 

1,825 
284 
648 
888 

-  459 
+    506 

-  93 

-  276 

-  21 
+      25 
+    105 
+      27 

-  29 
+        1 
+    226 

-  201 
+      61 
+      28 

-  7 

-  16-9 

+    4-0 

—    6-6 

-  11-7 

—     2-6 

+  22-9 

+  31-2 

+    2-4 

-     8-2 

+    0-1 

+  33-5 

—    9-9 

4-  27-4 

+    4-5 

-    0-8 

Total 

8,822 

18,498 

27,320 

-     107 

-    0-4 

Construction 

2,921 

1,322 

442 

1,170 
1,772 

43 

91 

535 

723 
2,914 

2,964 
1,413 

977 

1,893 

4,686 

+    162 

-  366 

-  83 

+      54 
+    566 

+    5-8 

Transportation 

-  20-6 

Communications  and  Other  Utilities 

-     7-8 

Trade — 

+    2-9 

Retail 

+  13-7 

Total 

2,942 

3,637 

6,579 

+    620 

+  10-4 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

1,191 

727 
65 
852 
927 
845 

1,247 

583 
2,740 
3,676 

188 
2,444 

2,438 

1,310 
2,805 
4,528 
1,115 
3,289 

+      13 

-  600 
+      26 

+     186 
+        8 

-  149 

+     -05 

Service — 

-  31-4 

Domestic 

+    0-9 

Personal 

+    4-3 

+    0-7 

-    4-3 

Total 

3,416 

9,631 

13,047 

-     529 

-    3-9 

Grand  Total 

36,027 

33,721 

69,748 

-7,205 

—    9  4 
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season  and  declining  industrial  activity 
reversed  in  January.  The  level  established 
in  January,  although  well  below  that  during 
spring  activity,  compared  favourably  with 
that  reported  one  year  previous.  Monthly 
gains  were  common  to  all  industry  groups 
but  particularly  marked  in  manufacturing, 
logging,   and   service.      Much    of   the    referral 


activity  was  limited  to  filling  positions  created 
by  labour  turnover.  Average  weekly  referrals 
totalled  22,878  during  January. 

More  referrals  were  made  per  job  available 
in  January  than  in  December.  Whereas  in 
December  3S  referrals  were  made  per  100  jobs 
available  (those  on  file  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  in  addition  to  those  filed  through- 


TABLE  III.-UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  BY  MONTH 

(Excluding  Agriculture  and  Fishing) 


Date 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Unplaced  Applicants 


Male 


Female 


Total 


February  23,  1945.. 
February  21,  1946.. 

March  21,  1946 

April  25,  1946 

May  23,  1946 

June  20,  1946 

Julv25,  1946 

August  22,  1946.... 
September  19,  1946 
October  24,  1946... 
November  21,  1946 
December  19,  1946. 
January  23,  1947.... 
February  20,  1947.. 


81,016 
43.S98 
43,739 
57, 605 
66,207 
65,771 
63,857 
66,  827 
89, 152 
94,492 
78,545 
53,019 
42,170 
36,048 


40, 177 
31,907 
34,362 
41,075 
44,980 
48,562 
42,408 
45,569 
46,362 
41,556 
40, 620 
37,255 
33,898 
33,906 


121,193 
75,805 
78,101 
98,680 
111,187 
114,333 
106, 265 
112,396 
135,514 
136,048 
119,165 
90, 274 
76,068 
69,954 


55,651 
208,336 
214,200 
200,448 
169,289 
147,044 
129,835 
112,686 
110,793 
102,208 
108,399 
126,470 
150,385 
151,977 


33,587 
47,229 
48,348 
46,469 
41,788 
38,261 
35,101 
32,489 
30, 829 
31,978 
32,358 
38,485 
35,145 
37,041 


89,238 
255,565 
262,548 
246.917 
211,077 
185,305 
164,936 
145,175 
141,622 
134,186 
140,757 
164,955 
185,531 
189.01S 


The  above  statistics  on  Unfilled  Vacancies  and  Unplaced  Applicants  are  not  directly  comparable  to  those  used  in  previous 
tables.    Former  tables  excluded  statistics  on  agriculture  only,  while  the  above  excludes  data  on  fishing  also. 

TABLE  IV.-AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PLACEMENTS  AND  ENGAGEMENTS  WITHOUT  REFERRAL  AS 
REPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1947 


Industry 


Weekly  Average 


Placements 


Engage- 
ments 
without 
Referral 


Total 
Reported 
Accessions 


Placements 

of 
Accessions 


Logging 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  product 
Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  goods 

Leather  and  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Non-ferrous  metals 

Machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Miscellaneous 

Construction 

Transportation  and  storage 

Other  public  utilities 

Trade 

Finance  and  insurance 

Public  and  professional  service 

Other  service 

AH  Industries 


1.27 


4,237 
542 
752 
524 
394 
155 
31 
74 
138 
114 
366 
169 
432 
444 
102 

1,383 
960 
108 

1,460 
226 

1,480 

2,486 


3,383 

578 

6,765 
717 

1.153 
716 
678 
238 
57 
162 
245 
242 
589 
393 
757 
603 
215 

1,681 

1,178 
334 

1,724 
330 
946 

1,362 


1,044 

11,002 

1,259 

1,905 

1,240 

1.072 

393 

•88 

236 

383 

356 

955 

562 

1,189 

1,047 

317 

3,064 

2,138 

442 
3.1S4 

556 
2,426 
3,848 


27-4 

44-6 

38-5 
431 
39-5 
42-3 
36-S 
39-4 
35-2 
31-4 
36  0 
32-0 
3S-3 
30-1 
36-3 
42-4 
32-2 

45-1 

44-9 

24  4 

45-9 
40-6 
61-0 
64-6 


14,084 


18.281 


32.365 


431 
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out  the  period),  in  January  the  proportion 
had  risen  to  44  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  application-to-referral  ratio  continued  to 
show  fewer  applicants  receiving  referral  forms. 
Out  of  every  100  available  applicants  only 
28  were  referred  to  specific  jobs. 

Placements 

Average  weekly  placements  in  non-agri- 
cultural industries  totalled  14,084  during 
January,  1947.  This  represented  a  9  per  cent 
gain  over  the  comparative  total  for  1946  but 
a  53  per  cent  drop  over  the  1945  level.  The 
decline  in  placements  over  the  past  two  years 
was  greater  in  the  industrial  areas;  Quebec 
indicated  the  largest  proportional  decrease 
while  in  the  Prairie  provinces  placements  had 
shown  relatively  less  reduction.  Labour 
shortages  at  that  time  was  the  determining 
factor  whereas  the  difficulty  at  the  beginning 
of  1947  was  scarcity  of  job  orders.  During 
January,  1947,  monthly  gains  were  reported 
in  practically  all  manufacturing  firms,  especi- 
ally textiles  and  heavy  machinery.  The  more 
generous  supply  of  women  workers  resulted 
in  additional  service  and  clerical  placements. 

Transfer  of  labour  showed  a  slight  gain 
during  January.  A  considerable  number  of 
loggers  were  recruited  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  for  the  Ontario  logging  camps. 
Some  transfer  of  workers  to  Alberta  and 
Ontario  mining  industries  occurred  in  January. 
Construction  tradesmen  in  the  Maritimes 
were  moved  to  locations  offering  employment 
opportunities.  Three  per  cent  of  the  monthly 
placements  during  January  were  effected  by 
the  transfer  of  labour. 

With  fewer  jobs  available,  more  workers 
were  willing  to  accept  temporary  jobs.  During 
the  last  two  months  hirings  of  seven  days 
duration  or  less  rose  from  9  to  16  per  cent 
of  total  placements.  Part-time  sales  and 
service  work,  temporary  postal  service  employ- 
ment and  snow  removal  jobs  accounted  for 
the  increase. 


Engagements   Without  Referral 

Engagements  without  referral  by  Employ- 
ment Service  showed  a  greater  percentage 
increase  than  placements  over  the  year. 
Pre-arranged  employment  engagements,  the 
limited  supply  of  workers  available  at  employ- 
ment offices,  and  general  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  National  Employment  Service  were 
important  factors  in  establishing  this  trend. 
It  was  encouraging,  however,  to  note  a  gradual 
tapering  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
proportion  of  engagements  to  reported  acces- 
sions. Table  IV  gives  a  comparison  of  place- 
ments effected  with  engagements  without 
referral. 

Placements  were  relatively  high  in  the 
service  industry  but  this  was  partially  due 
to  the  lack  of  statistics  on  domestic  employ- 
ment. Employment  Service  placements  in 
the  logging  industry  and  manufacturing  were 
relatively  below  the  average  in  comparison 
to  total  accessions. 

The  number  of  engagements  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  averaged  18,281  per  week 
during  January,  1947. 

Separations 

The  number  of  persons  reported  as  leaving 
employment  in  January  showed  little  change 
from  the  December  level.  The  decreased 
number  of  separations  in  the  logging  con- 
struction, and  transportation  industries  offset 
the  January  rise  in  manufacturing  and  services. 
Employment  offices  reported  that,  with  cer- 
tain specific  exceptions,  voluntary  labour 
turnover  was  at  a  minimum.  Workers 
generally  were  remaining  on  the  job  until  the 
opening  of  spring  activity.  The  number  of 
separations  rose  among  women  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec;  this  was  offset,  however,  by  an  over- 
all contraction  in  the  Maritime  and  Prairie 
provinces. 

Average  weekly  non-agricultural  separations 
totalled  25,487  during  January. 


Special  Placements 


A  placement  unit  in  employment  offices  has 
been  instituted  to  deal  with  special  classes 
of  workers,  such  as  "first  jobbers"  and  handi- 
capped persons.  This  section  co-operates 
closely  with  Rehabilitation  Officers  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  various 
veterans'  organizations,  and  educational 
institutions. 

Despite  sharp  contractions  in  placements  in 
industry  generally  during  the  Christmas 
season,  placements  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped maintained  a  high  level.  During  the 
December  15-January  14  period,  1,250  place- 
ments were  effected  as  compared  with  1,483 
in  the  previous  period  and  636  one  year  before. 
A  recent  survey,  covering  467  firms  employing 
83098—10 


handicapped  persons,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  late  in  1946.  The 
results  disclosed  that  handicapped  workers  had 
fewer  industrial  accidents,  less  absenteeism 
and  a  markedly  lower  labour  turnover  rate 
than  the  physically  fit.  This  information  was 
expected  to  be  very  helpful  to  employment 
officers  endeavouring  to  secure  suitable  jobs 
for  disabled  workers. 

The  youth  and  vocational  guidance  officers 
reported  an  influx  of  youths  leaving  school 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  session.  In  industrial 
areas,  job  opportunities  for  youths  exceeded 
the  available  supply  while  in  other  sections 
suitable  positions  were  scarce. 
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Executive  and  Professional  Offices 


Five  employment  offices  located  at  central 
points  throughout  Canada  deal  exclusively 
with  applicants  qualified  for  executive  and 
professional  positions.  During  January,  these 
offices  were  making  extensive  plans  to  secure 
suitable  summer  employment  for  graduate 
and  under-graduate  university  students. 
Vacancies  were  being  obtained  not  only  by 
Employer  Relations  Officers  but  also  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  employers  throughout 
the  country.  Lists  of  available  positions  were 
to  be  posted  on  campus  bulletin  boards  and 
were  to  be  regularly  amended  as  new  oppor- 
tunities arose. 

Executive  and  professional  offices  reported 
that  positions  in  the  higher  wage  brackets 
were  increasing.  The  dearth  of  qualified 
applicants,  however,  deterred  placement 
activity.       The     year-end     closing     of     books 


opened  up  employment  opportunities  for 
qualified  accountants  although  older  men  with 
a  limited  line  of  experience  continued  to  be 
difficult  to  place.  Demand  for  technical  per- 
sonnel was  slack.  In  the  female  section,  the 
shortage  of  nurses  was  acute. 

Activity  in  executive  and  professional  offices 
has  not  been  advefsely  affected  by  seasonal 
movements.  In  contrast,  more  vacancies  were 
reported  in  January,  1947,  than  in  any  period 
in  1946.  Similarly  referral  and  placement 
activity  reflected  a  corresponding  increase. 
There  were  64  placements  reported  per  week 
during  January  as  compared  with  43  one 
month  previous  and  57  one  year  before.  At 
January  30,  unplaced  applicants  totalled  2,032 
while  unfilled  vacancies  (1,939)  were  slightly 
fewer  in  number. 


Veterans 


Applications. — A  smaller  porportionate  gain 
in  applications  for  work  was  noted  among 
veterans  than  for  civilian  workers  during 
January.  Registrations  rose  by  18  per  cent 
to  total  46,623  during  the  month.  The 
majority  of  job-seekers  were  in  the  younger 
age  bracket,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  served  in  World 
War  II.  Slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of 
these  applicants  had  not  been  employed  since 
discharge. 

Placements. — Similarly,  the  number  of  ex- 
service  personnel  placed  in  employment  rose 
during  Januar}^.  Placements,  numbering  16,898 
during  the  month,  were  10  per  cent  above  the 
December  level. 

Placement  of  veterans  in  the  handicapped 
group  showed  a  decided  increase  and  con- 
stituted 63  per  cent  of  all  disabled  persons 
placed  as  compared  with  52  per  cent  during 
the  previous  period.  From  December  15  to 
January  14  there  were  785  veterans  placed. 
At  the  mid- January  date  2,203  ex-service  men, 
or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  handicapped 
applicants,  were  out-of-work.  A  greater  con- 
centration of  workers  in  the  younger  age 
bracket  occurred  over  the  period. 

Only  17  per  cent  of  all  those  making 
application  during  the  month  and  those 
unplaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  were 
placed.      The    corresponding    percentages    for 


November  and  December  were  22  and  18 
respectively.  In  January,  1946,  the  percentage 
was  24. 

Reinstatements. — A  further  sharp  cut  was 
recorded  in  the  number  being  reinstated  in 
their  pre-war  jobs.  During  January,  734 
ex-service  men  were  reinstated.  Only  55 
persons  were  seeking  reinstatement  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Since  August  1,  1945,  approxi- 
mately 171,000  persons  have  returned  to  their 
previous  jobs  under  the  Reinstatement  in 
Civil  Emplo3rment  Act. 

Unplaced  Applicants. — The  number  of  job- 
less veterans  rose  sharply  despite  the 
negligible  number  of  dischargees  released  from 
the  armed  forces.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
61,649  veterans  were  reported  as  unplaced,  70 
per  cent  of  whom  had  been  unemployed  more 
than  two  weeks.  World  War  II  veterans 
accounted  for  85  per  cent  of  the  unplaced. 
'The  number  of  ex-service  women  unplaced 
was  negligible. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the 
unplaced  followed  closely  the  pattern  for  the 
over-all  picture.  Increases  continued  in  the 
seasonal  construction  occupations  and  in  the 
clerical  field.  The  proportion  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  left  on  file  rose  by  17 
points  to  constitute  38  per  cent  of  all  unplaced 
veterans. 


Regional  Analysis 


The  Regional  analysis  which  follows  is 
based  on  monthly  reports  received  from 
National  Employment  Service  Offices  across 
Canada.  The  report  covers  conditions  during 
January,  1947. 


Maritime  Region 

Seasonal  unemployment  was  at  a  high  level, 
and  industrial  unrest  in  fishing  and  mining 
added  to  the  general  inactivity  during  January. 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
JANUARY  2  TO  JANUARY  30,  1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placed 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Prince  Edward  Island 

213 

143 

70 

3,341 

126 

12 

115 

4 

56 

1,184 

9 

230 
94 

377 
15 
32 
65 
17 

333 
18 

565 
89 

3,051 

23 
334 
239 
146 
131 
826 

54 
1,066 

52 
109 

71 

32,224 

10 

73 

816 

112 

129 

554 

368 

2,277 

177 

40 

341 

582 

42 

70 

337 

396 

130 

80 

152 

1,193 

154 

87 

67 

113 

1,381 

183 

594 

25 

12,029 

51 

39 

1,819 

71 

91 

15 

5 

371 

122 

30 

219 

5 

203 

666 

106 

90 
16 

1,523 

56 
25 

81 

945 

618 
327 

8,359 

188 
382 
235 
107 
328 

2,478 
250 
505 
211 

1,007 

240 

185 

124 

90 

1,108 
110 
304 
507 

5,796 

340 
386 
370 
276 
173 

1,881 
214 

1,819 
107 
98 
132 

38,905 

48 

82 

44 
246 
276 

99 
141 
488 
794 

75 

78 
881 
150 

86 
433 
748 
448 
334 
254 
140 
116 
522 
225 
189 
179 
202 
117 
285 
15,735 
100 
117 
4,174 

73 
452 
689 

28 
883 
192 
152 
338 

77 

404 

1,410 

332 

257 
75 

3,251 

105 

108 

128 

2 

75 

930 

13 

.  102 

35 

717 
30 
35 
82 
49 

414 
68 

268 
90 

3,170 

26 

352 

179 

171 

157 

905 

35 

1,150 

43 

82 

64 

18,705 

27 
13 
13 
112 
110 

107 

71 
36 

1,833 

45 

4 
45 

9 

7 
2 

117 

2,196 

1,507 

689 

15,543 

486 

490 

8 

348 

70 
715 

65 

552 
9 

104 
29 

305 
17 
28 
56 
15 

199 
14 

277 
69 

1,945 

16 

37 

69 

97 

142 

579 

*    14 

856 

23 

64 

48 

10,668 

23 

8 
14 

98 
82 

952 

24 

3,499 

591 

134 
38 
65 
17 
5 
3 
3 

56 

6 

218 

31 

1,982 

80 
375 

14 
109 

74 
566 

42 
490 
172 

42 

18 

30,816 

1 

632 

347 

11 
1 

2,251 

314 

355 

496 

176 

72 

2,389 

609 

Truro    , 

190 

1,418 

167 

5 
55 

8,364 

698 

808 

400 

4 

266 

Minto           

109 

45 

2,403 

920 

53 

2,212 

St  Stephen     

224 

91 

5 
685 

233 

49,112 

35 

138 

37 
51 

682 

768 

2,166 

99 

338 

316 

239 

2 

128 

775 

58 

20 

450 

37 

30 

191 

158 

179 

43 

197 

50 

18 

78 

63 

115 

59 

124 

83 

25 

7,959 

20 

32 

1,718 

41 

188 

369 

3 

358 

96 

20 

138 

5 

144 

727 

2 

106 

178 
51 
20 

341 
37 
25 

136 
87 

104 
45 

127 
44 
26 
40 
56 
49 
53 

119 
83 
17 
3,661 
13 
24 

729 
26 

173 

37 

3 

168 
70 
20 

116 
4 
85 

549 

440 

457 

115 

1,322 
82 
28 
51 
251 
520 
175 
7 

67 

93 

3,115 

139 

21 

70 

875 

38 

421 

19 

14,150 

48 

341 

702 

66 

1,068 

297 

72 

725 

140 

91 

336 

Hull                                                         

1,572 

764 

514 

221 

208 

211 

1,615 

301 

200 

201 

111 

60 

395 

499 

16,906 

138 

Port  Alfred 

181 

140 
9 

9,490 

61 

495 

2 

789 

149 
94 

9 
127 

4 
310 
306 

..... 

457 
143 

234 

416 

211 

433 

301 

83098—10$ 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
JANUARY  2  TO  JANUARY  30,  1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placed 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec— Concluded 

233 

22 

518 

436 

350 

62 

395 

3,115 

416 

458 

51,158 

156 

80 

149 

173 

133 

823 

161 

86 

337 

109 

9 

715 

87 

85 

72 

204 

1,103 

501 

81 

51 

735 

2,642 

83 

99 

249 

38 

791 

501 

1,400 

59 

67 

44 

2,134 

65 

46 

78 

680 

611 

368 

21 

181 

508 

1,971 

176 

23 

32 

220 

130 

621 

49 

1,317 

29 

42 

26 

88 

719 

214 

421 

879 

169 

102 

236 

390 

169 

2.370 

53 

1,833 

19,943 

145 

113 

6 

41 

167 
69 
62 

112 
1,038 

250 

155 

30,189 

82 

49 

108 

68 

128 

445 

55 

36 

184 

20 

12 

137 

51 

49 

5 

131 

691 

390 

12 

63 

326 

1,612 

55 

72 

437 

236 

218 

209 

933 

55 

33 

50 

1,104 

38 

89 

89 

397 

132 

202 

26 

76 

232 

877 

85 

31 

6 

93 

100 

307 

14 

1,328 

27 

27 

24 

47 

218 

151 

142 

645 

164 

55 

44 

171 

36 

868 

36 

1,014 

13,398 

102 

385 

97 
937 
788 
788 
286 
1,100 
1,093 
569 
35S 

55,061 

98 
189 
377 
191 
136 
807 
289 

99 
689 
153 
247 
1,064 
123 

45 
210 
204 
833 
231 

92 

158 

546 

3,912 

220 

89 

75 
121 
1,016 
690 
740 
258 
207 

79 
2,142 
333 
138 
263 
754 
608 
495 

60 

368 

1,905 

3,313 

376 

21 
365 
360 
281 
862 
127 
1,140 
223 

94 

76 
188 
1,384 
486 
555 
444 
221 

41 

200 

482 

187 

1,491 

63 

1,411 

13,834 

Included 

277 

222 
22 
562 
528 
400 
118 
346 
978 
255 
298 

38,336 

65 

85 

238 

136 

48 

522 

197 

80 

411 

120 

20 

780 

84 

47 

118 

148 

349 

189 

87 

66 

557 

3,228 

93 

97 

60 

36 

935 

476 

916 

115 

90 

50 

2,014 

90 

44 

90 

489 

374 

361 

29 

233 

570 

2,044 

232 

26 

26 

158 

124 

668 

59 

552 

37 

72 

26 

86 

915 

340 

460 

276 

174 

35 

178 

458 

157 

1,176 

47 

1,089 

11,284 

in  Toronto 

169 

170 

17 

506 

301 

345 

36 

224 

1,004 

187 

229 

20,691 

69 

46 

72 

86 

36 

337 

151 

70 

275 

98 

16 

453 

39 

29 

67 

150 

386 

124 

63 

47 

339 

1,180 

38 

69 

144 

42 

492 

304 

472 

105 

69 

32 

865 

24 

30 

39 

318 

210 

258 

15 

118 

329 

882 

85 

19 

26 

125 

103 

455 

29 

402 

14 

40 

16 

56 

452 

227 

301 

269 

97 

61 

125 

244 

131 

978 

49 

1,091 

5,004 

H 

494 

2 

224 

1,128 

31 

604 

889 

Thetford  Mines 

513 

1 

3,972 

Vald'Or 

136 

807 

310 

Ontario  

1,972 

56,329 

52 

239 

Belleville 

490 

Bracebridge 

193 

11 
24 

109 

555 

147 

74 

15 

751 

106 

1 

78 

427 

1,320 

140 

14 

Fort  Erie 

2 

512 

106 

Fort  William 

3 

1,061 

Gait 

114 

Gananoque 

17 

1 

62 

180 

262 

270 

4,383 

665 

60 

26 

192 

35 

8 
1 

1 

737 

449 

Kitchener-Waterloo 

228 

403 

Lindsa  v 

300 

78 

202 

1,310 

588 

208 

398 

536 

Niagara  P  alls 

8 
47 

696 

North  Bav 

271 

93 

Orillia 

32 
21 

706 

1,928 

Ottawa 

4,547 

34 

333 

17 

451 

328 

Perth 

8 

156 

822 

217 

Port  Arthur 

1,278 

1 

340 

73 

153 

Renfrew 

12 

27 

2 

231 

St.  f  atharines 

1,699 

308 

410 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

512 

2 

1 

170 

Sioux  Lookout 

22 

261 

Stratford 

73 

281 

249 

50 

1,290 

1  illsonburg 

Timmins 

47 

17 
822 

15 

817 

10,558 

479 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  JANUARY  2  TO 

JANUARY  30,  1947— Concluded 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

UnfiUed 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placed 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Ontario— Concluded 

50 
72 
497 
445 
969 
243 

6,091 

406 
110 
178 
111 
87 
62 
5,137 

2,738 
94 

312 
75 

368 
1,054 

577 
39 

102 

117 

5,875 

37 

178 

1,699 

205 

2,787 

'  376 

282 

134 

177 

14,005 

137 

173 

67 

141 

94 

65 

83 

89 

127 

184 

614 

210 

139 

168 

674 

152 

58 

215 

9,012 

110 

1,438 

55 

118,696 

77,950 
40,746 

65 
34 
208 
204 
147 
184 

2,927 

279 
98 
74 
57 
17 
75 
2,327 

1,464 

34 
111 

60 
373 
371 
315 

35 

58 
107 

1,885 

2 

81 

462 

106 

757 

159 

83 

74 

161 

3,707 

23 

135 

20 

22 

33 

52 

28 

29 

116 

78 

193 

63 

50 

61 

191 

104 

19 

88 

1,871 

46 

459 

26 

74,599 

41,761 
32,838 

102 
328 
617 
596 
3,433 
229 

11,609 

665 
268 
207 
339 
167 
119 
9,844 

7,073 

159 
838 
274 
694 
2,613 
1,568 
211 
166 
550 

9,815 

85 
100 

3,297 
298 

4,824 
157 
585 
267 
202 

24,569 

342 
130 
116 
152 
170 

21 
288 
294 
264 
367 
2,164 
653 
298 
284 
700 
125 

81 

305 

15,272 

503 

1,936 

104 

162,132 

120,180 
41,952 

17 

63 

560 

474 

1,465 

152 

6,367 

393 
122 
193 
146 
101 
52 
5,360 

3,547 

94 
392 

81 

400 

1,519 

738 

38 
115 
170 

5,904 

26 

74 

1,989 

132 

3,017 

129 

273 

137 

127 

12,993 

134 

46 

52 

134 

103 

14 

51 

85 

123 

207 

778 

222 

162 

181 

643  ' 

87 

66 

200 

8,427 

105 

1,122 

51 

92,605 

61,636 
30,969 

13 

36 
301 

256 
540 

75 

2,626 

212 
88 
102 
100 
86 
33 
2,005 

1,314 

92 
143 
33 
161 
517 
253 
25 
48 
42 

3,553 

26 

72 

1,032 

124 

1,731 

184 

220 

'   68 

96 

5,614 

110 
28 
40 

144 
79 
17 
39 
57 
96 

138 

496 

140 
72 
84 

546 
75 
80 

162 

2,361 

72 

743 
35 

48,351 

34,545 
13,806 

131 

214 

Welland. 

734 

420 

131 

7,430 

182 

Manitoba 

1,241 

14,938 

758 

1 
12 

1 

315 

Flin  Flon 

110 

Portage  la  Prairie 

603 

Selkirk 

149 

The  Pas 

4 
1,223 

526 

100 

12,903 

Saskatchewan 

9,679 

181 

81 

1,177 

North  Battleford 

544 

25 

275 

107 

3 

23 
12 

630 

1,181 

2,702 

2,273 

488 

243 

890 

Alberta 

10,332 

Black  Diamond 

169 

50 

209 

4,173 

218 

396 

4,315 

49 

Lethbridge 

20 
5 

767 

360 

Red  Deer 

231 

British  Columbia 

3,441 

27,143 

540 

179 

139 

82 

144 

Fernie 

34 

317 

455 

2 

333 

636 

45 

3,221 

963 

6 

519 

Port  Alberni 

186 

6 

142 

529 

49 

Trail 

428 

3,262 

14,937 

Vernon 

853 

120 

2,297 

Whitehorse 

160 

Canada 

8,788 
4,888 
3,900 

193,636 

156,420 

Females 

37,216 

Agriculture. — General  farm  labour  demand 
was  slack,  but  inquiries  and  applications  for 
Polish  veterans  were  still  being  received.  The 
veterans  have  proven  to  be  capable  workers 
and  have  adapted  themselves  well  to  their 
new  environment. 

The  recent  British  egg  contract  will  provide 
poultry  farmers  with  a  guaranteed  export 
market  for  the  next  few  years. 


Logging. — Cutting  operations  were  still  in 
progress  in  most  sections,  and  were  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
if  snow  conditions  remained  favourable. 

Demand  for  woods  workers  decreased 
gradually  during  January.  A  light  demand 
for  pulp  cutters  should  continue  throughout 
the  spring.  The  local  labour  supply  was 
sufficient  to  fill  most  of  the  orders. 
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The  pit  prop  section  of  the  industry  has 
been  very  busy  in  meeting  its  commitments 
for  export. 

Fishing. — The  labour  dispute  involving  500 
deep  sea  fishermen  blocked  activity  in  this 
industry.  No  immediate  settlement  was  in 
sight.  The  dispute  held  up  deliveries  to  fish 
processing  plants,  with  the  result  that  700 
workers  were  laid  off  until  supplies  improved. 

Coal  Mining. — Production  in  the  Cape 
Breton  area  remained  normal  following  a  two- 
day  strike.  The  existing  contract  was  extended 
until  February  15,  but  negotiations  were  still 
unsuccesful   at  the  end   of  January. 

Strip  mining  in  the  Minto  district  was  down 
to   10  per  cent  of  the  usual  volume  because 


of  frost  in  newly-dug  areas.  Shaft  mining 
progress  was  satisfactory. 

Manufacturing. — A  marked  seasonal  slump 
took  place  in  manufacturing  during  January. 
Extremely  cold  weather  curtailed  brick  and 
tile  production.  Material  shortages  hindered 
fertilizer  plants  in  the  Saint  John  area.  Coal 
shortages  affecting  several  textile  firms  resulted 
in  lay-offs. 

Food  processing  and  dehydration  plants 
were  operating  on  single  shifts  for  the  most 
part.  Some  plants  planned  to  continue  pro- 
duction until  March,  which  would  be  an 
exceptionally  long  run. 

Construction. — Material  shortages  still 
restricted  new  building  construction.     In  spite 


VACANCIES  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL 


Pr.  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 
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of  this,  orders  for  carpenters,  electricians  and 
masonry  workers  were  being  received  in  areas 
where  excavation  and  foundation  work  was 
nearing  completion. 

Transportation. — CNR  activity  slackened  at 
Halifax  during  Januaiy,  when  troop  repatria- 
tion came  to  an  end.  This  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  employment  situation,  however, 
since  many  of  the  extra  train  crews  were 
composed  of  pensioners  who  had  been  recalled 
for  special  service. 

The  flow  of  grain  through  the  Port  of 
Halifax  was  reduced  considerably.  The 
volume  of  freight  cargoes  more  than  made 
up  for  the  falling  off  in  grain  shipments, 
however.     In  the  last  two  weeks  of  January, 


several  hundred  additional  freight  handlers 
were  required.  Indications  pointed  to  a  busy 
month  on  the  waterfront  during  February. 

There  was  a  great  surplus  of  ordinary 
seamen,  although  certified  personnel  were 
needed  by  several  shipping  firms.  About  300 
men  were  seeking  berths  on  ships  sailing  out 
of  Halifax. 

Quebec  Region 

Jobless  workers  increased  by  6,000  during 
January,  but  much  of  the  rise  was  due  to 
very  bad  weather  conditions.  The  future 
outlook  was  bright. 

Agriculture. — -There  was  little  outside 
activity  on  farms  in  this  area  during  January. 
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The  usual  marketing  of  milk  and  other  farm 
products  continued  normally. 

Most  farmers  were  cutting  their  supply  of 
fuel  wood  for  the  coming  year.  In  many 
areas,  farmers  with  good  stands  of  spruce, 
balsam  and  hardwood,  were  cutting  for  market 
as  well.  This  woods  work  does  not  directly 
affect  the  pool  of  woods  labour,  as  it  is 
generally  done  by  the  immediate  family. 
This  type  of  cutting  supplies  almost  all  of 
the  fuel  wood  for  the  Province. 

Logging. — During  January,  75  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  had  left  camp  for  the  holiday 
period  returned  to  work.  A  thaw  prolonged 
the  cutting  season  for  another  month.  Indi- 
cations were  that  most  operators  would  meet 
their  objectives. 

Hauling  was  retarded  in  rough  and  stony 
country,  however,  until  more  snow  had 
packed  the  roads.  No  further  increase  in 
woods  labour  was  expected  this  season  as 
almost  all  available  men  interested  in  woods 
work  were  already  on  the  job. 

A  record  season  for  manpower  and 
quantity  of  wood  cut  was  anticipated. 

Mining. — Transfer  of  miners  to  the  northern 
district  was  suspended  during  January  because 
of  the  strike  at  Noranda.  The  subsequent 
settlement  should  stimulate  placements,  and 
the  movement  of  miners  from  Nova  Scotia 
will  continue. 

Manufacturing. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1  manufacturing 
was  on  the  upswing  although  hindered  by 
material  shortages  and,  in  the  southeastern 
section,  by  the  scarcity  of  power.  Prepara- 
tions for  heavy  production  were  under  way, 
and  new  plants  and  plant  extensions  were 
being  built  in  all  industrial  areas. 

Repercussions  of  the  labour  disputes  of  last 
summer  were  felt  strongly.  There  was  a 
general  shortage  of  steel  and  several  lay-offs 
were  expected  as  a  result. 

Demand  still  exceeded  the  supply  of  female 
workers.  The  situation  was  especially  acute 
in  the  textile  and  electrical  apparatus  indus- 
tries. The  scarcity  of  women  radio  assemblers 
continued  to  hold  up  production  in  the  radio 
industry.  Lack  of  housing  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  recruitment.  The  textile  industry, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  carried  out 
extensive  advertising  campaigns  for  workers 
with  very  little  response.  Clothing  manufac- 
turers were  beginning  production  for  the 
spring  season;  tailors,  hand  sewers,  and 
finishers  were  particularly  needed. 

Shipbuilding  schedules  for  1947  are  heavy 
and  should  maintain  employment  at  a  good 
level. 

Construction. — An  unprecedented  boom  in 
construction  was  expected  once  the  weather 
cleared.     The  flow  of  building  materials  will 


be  smoother  this  year,  and  thus  the  demand 
for  tradesmen  will  be  less  restricted.  A 
severe  shortage  of  skilled  construction  workers 
is  feared.  Many  large  contracts  for  offices, 
factories,  theatres,  hotels,  schools  and  churches, 
have  been  awarded.  Extensive  bridge  and 
road  construction  was  also  being  planned. 

Transportation.— Federal  authority  was  being 
sought  to  build  a  new  railway  through  the 
Ungava  region.  The  Quebec  North  Shore 
and  Labrador  Railway  Company  planned  to 
build  this  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,000. 

Lack  of  freight  cars  caused  industrial  tie- 
ups  in  some  areas.  Many  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  were  forced  to  operate  on  a  part-time 
basis  due  to  the  shortage. 

Ontario  Region 

Unplaced  applicants  increased  during 
January  because  of  the  continued  shortage  of 
materials  in  most  manufacturing  industries, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  winter  slackness  in 
transportation,  construction,  an<i  service. 

Agriculture. — Most  areas  reported  that 
farmers  were  already  inquiring  about  the 
supply  of  labour  for  spring.  The  interest  in 
Polish  veterans  has  continued. 

Some  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
Polish  veterans  has  arisen  in  larger  centres. 
The  attraction  of  shorter  hours  and  more  pay 
in  industrial  jobs  has  caused  discontent  in 
some  cases.  The  veterans  are  at  present 
earning  $45  a  month. 

Logging. — Several  large  pulpwood  operators 
have  reported  a  full  complement  of  labour. 
However,  the  need  for  bushworkers  was  con- 
tinuous throughout  January  because  of  heavy 
labour  turnover. 

Logging  camps  were  making  excellent 
progress,  with  a  good  supply  of  labour. 
Weather  conditions  were  very  favourable  for 
hauling. 

Mining. — Gold  mine  production  remained 
steady.  The  transfer  of  men  from  the  Mari- 
times  to  the  Timmins  and  Kirkland  Lake 
areas  was  about  to  start.  The  men  will  be 
mine  beginners. 

Base  metal  production  was  expanding  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  labour  was 
quite  heavy.  Physical  fitness  was  the  chief 
specification.  The  Maritimes  will  supply  a 
good   number   of  the  workers  required. 

Manufacturing. — Supply  shortages  were  still 
affecting  output  in  the  iron  and  steel,  wood- 
working, leather  goods,  electrical  apparatus 
and  textile  industries.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
situation  improves,  however,  present  plants 
and  new  plants  will  compete  sharply  for 
skilled  labour.  Even  in  January,  moulders, 
tool  and  die  makers,  pattern  makers,  and 
skilled  lathe  operators  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
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Iron  and  steel  fabricating  industries  were 
operating  at  a  capacity  limited  only  by  the 
supply  of  materials,  while  steel  mills  were  at 
full  strength.  The  backlog  of  orders  is  sub- 
stantial. Foreign  orders  for  locomotives  will 
keep  some  firms  active  for  years.  Similarly, 
shipbuilding  contracts  should  maintain 
employment  for  a  long  time  unless  slow 
delivery  of  materials  leads  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  orders. 

Construction. — Building  construction  did  not 
experience  as  great  a  decline  as  usual  during 
January  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. Most  contractors  were  trying  to  main- 
tain their  staffs  of  skilled  tradesmen,  in 
anticipation  of  an  acute  scarcity  in  the  spring. 
Skilled  workers  were  in  continuing  demand. 
Indications  were  that  building  materials  would 
be  in  greater  supply  this  coming  season  and 
a  record  construction  year  is  expected. 

Transportation. — The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  has  a  large  expansion  program 
planned  for  various  sections  of  the  region, 
for  which  they  will  need  about  4,000  workers. 
In  the  initial  stages  most  of  these  will  be 
labourers. 

Prairie  Region 

Normal  seasonal  unemployment  approached 
its  peak  during  January;  the  number  of 
unplaced  applicants  increased  23  per  cent  over 
the  December  level. 

Agriculture. — January  is  always  a  month  of 
low  labour  demand  in  agriculture.  Few 
orders  were  received  and  few  applicants  were 
available.  Orders  were  chiefly  for  choremen 
at  low  wages,  or  for  more  specialized  workers 
such  as  milkmen.  Farmers  were  starting  to 
inquire  about  the  supply  of  labour  for  spring 
work. 

Unusually  heavy  snowfalls  caused  virtual 
isolation  of  several  farm  districts.  Ranching 
areas  in  the  western  Prairies  reported  diffi- 
culties in  the  wintering  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Logging. — Demand  was  comparatively  light 
towards  the  end  of  January.  Experienced 
cutters  were  the  chief  requirement. 

In  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  indications 
were  that  the  season's  production  would  prob- 
ably be  very  satisfactory  despite  the  labour 
dispute  at  the  start  of  the  season  and  the 
heavy  snowfalls  of  late.  Hauling  was  in  full 
swing  in  the  Fort  Frances  district,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  labour  available.  Adverse 
weather  with  heavy  snowfalls  affected  opera- 
tions in  northern  Manitoba. 

Mining. — Labour  demand  in  precious  metal 
mining  during  January,  was  limited  to 
experienced  men. 

Base  metal  mines  were  continuing  with 
exploration    work,     stockpiling,     maintenance 


and  repair  work.  Labour  requirements  were 
at  the  lowest  point  in  years;  the  chief  need 
was  for  churn  drillers. 

Coal  mining  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
box  car  shortage.  At  Nordegg  and  Edson, 
collieries  were  working  only  two  or  three  days 
a  week.  Mines  at  Drumheller  were  also 
running  on  part-time  schedules.  Housing 
conditions  continued  to  be  a  major  problem 
at  Drumheller  and  Blairmore.  Six  weeks  of 
bad  weather  had  hindered  operations  at 
Estevan.  Blocked  roads  made  it  difficult  for 
men  to  get  to  work. 

Manufacturing. — Hog  and  cattle  receipts 
declined  because  of  the  weather  and  thus 
lay-offs  at  most  packing  house  centres  were 
accelerated.  Grain  handling  was  hindered  by 
the  shortage  of  box  cars.  Several  lay-offs 
occurred  and  additional  ones  were  expected 
if  the  transportation  tie-up  was  not  solved 
soon.  Flour  mills  were  operating  steadily,  with 
little  labour  turnover. 

Paper  mills  in  northwestern  Ontario  were 
working  at  capacity  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Sash 
and  door  factories  were  receiving  sufficient 
material  to  maintain  full  production. 

Construction. — All  exterior  construction 
work  was  curtailed  by  the  stormy  weather. 
Interior  finishing  was  partially  suspended  in 
many  cases  since  the  necessary  materials  were 
scarce.  Many  projects,  both  private  and 
industrial,  have  shut  down  until  spring,  when 
supplies  should  be  more  easily  obtained. 

Provincial  and  municipal  works  which 
stopped  because  of  the  weather  will  start 
again  when  conditions  permit,  since  many  of 
these  are  not  affected  by  material  shortages. 

The  scope  of  the  coming  construction 
season  depends  on  the  supply  of  building 
materials,  the  supply  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
construction  workers,  and  the  extent  of  camp 
facilities  for  large  projects  in  unsettled  areas. 

Transportation. — Snow  storms  during  Jan- 
uary blocked  transportation  facilities.  All 
snow-clearing  equipment,  both  road  and  rail, 
was  put  into  action  to  keep  trains,  buses,  and 
trucks  in  operation. 

The  lack  of  box  cars  handicapped  operations 
in  many  industries,  particularly  mining  and 
grain  handling. 

Pacific  Region 

Employment  opportunities  were  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  post-war  period,  and  no 
general  improvement  was  expected  until  the 
middle  of  March. 

Agriculture. — There  was  little  demand  for 
farm  labour  except  for  dairy  workers.  All 
orders  other  than  for  experienced  dairy  help 
were  filled  without  difficulty. 
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Logging. — Severe  weather  during  the  first 
half  of  January  delayed  the  re-opening  of 
camps  in  the  coastal  area.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  month,  most  large-scale  operations 
were  restricted  to  the  lower  area?.  As  spring 
approaches,  increased  activity  will  develop. 

Mining. — The  shortage  of  skilled  miners 
continued  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
unskilled  workers.  A  slight  improvement  was 
noted  in  the  supply  of  coal  miners,  but  there 
was  no  reduction  in  demand. 

Manufacturing. — Labour  demand  in  many 
plants  was  low  because  of  supply  shortages 
and  uncertain  market  conditions.  Structural 
steel  was  being  imported  from  California  in 
an  effort  to  ease  the  steel  shortage,  but  sheet 
steel  was  still  very  scarce.  The  supply  of 
smaller  metal  parts  had  improved.  The 
shortage  of  malleable  iron  was  still  causing 
difficulty  for  foundries. 

Activity  was  at  the  normal  seasonal  low  in 
food  processing  plants.  Woodworking  firms 
reported  a  reduction  in  retailers'  orders,  and 
were  being  more  selective  in  their  choice  of 
referred  workers. 

Employment  in  shipyards  at  Victoria  was 
steadily  expanding  with  a  good  volume  of 
repair  work  on  hand.  At  Vancouver,  Burrard 
Drydock    laid-ofT    about    300    men    after    the 


completion  of  one  contract.  Shipwrights  and 
joiners  were  still  in  demand  for  wooden 
shipbuilding. 

Pulp  and  paper  plants  remained  in  normal 
production  except  at  Port  Alice,  Woodfibre, 
and  Holdberg  where  log  shortages  held  up 
operations.  Rapid  expansion  in  the  industry 
has  taken  place  at  Prince  George. 

C (instruction. — Construction  was  at  a  stand- 
still in  many  areas  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions. Almost  all  highway  construction  had 
ceased,  but  it  was  expected  that  large  crews 
would  be  needed  in  the  future  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  to  roads  by  the  bad  weather. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  would  be  an 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  tradesmen  in  the 
coming  months,  as  the  volume  of  new  business 
was  increasing  faster  than  the  present  con- 
tracts were  being  completed.  The  supply  of 
materials  will  determine  the  gravity  of  this 
shortage. 

Transportation. — The  Department  of 
National  Defence  was  reducing  its  main- 
tenance crews  on  the  Alaska  Highway  and  on 
the  Northwest  Staging  Route  Airports  by  40 
per  cent. 

There  continued  to  be  a  need  for  experienced 
ship  engine  room  crews  but  vacancies  for  deck 
hands  were  few. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  1946 


""PHE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
-*-  Canada  during  1946  was  not  materially 
higher  than  in  1945  but  the  number  of  workers 
involved  showed  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  figures  for  1945,  and  the  resulting  time 
loss  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  in 
1946  as  in  1945. 

During  the  year  under  review  there  were 
228  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence.  These 
involved  139,474  workers  and  caused  a  time 
loss  of  more  than  4,500,000  days.  The  com- 
parable figures  for  the  preceding  year  are  197 
strikes,  96,068  workers  and  1,457,000  man  days 
of  idleness.  In  1919,  the  first  full  year 
following  World  War  I,  336  strikes  were 
recorded,  involving  149,000  workers,  with  a 
time  loss  of  3,400,000  days.  This  time  loss 
exceeded  any  other  year  in  the  record  prior 
to  1946. 

The  total  amount  of  idleness  due  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  1946  was  about  five  days  in 
every  1,000  days  of  working  time.  Com- 
parative figures  for  certain  earlier  years  are: 
1945,  one  and  two-thirds  days;  1944,  one-half 
day;  1943,  1-1  days;  for  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding 3'ears  about  one-half  day ;  and  for  1919, 
the  estimate  is  6-4  days.  Each  wage  and  salary 
worker  lost  on  the  average  about  1-5  days  in 
1946  and  one-half  day  in  1945.  For  1919,  the 
estimate  is  2  days. 

As  in  1919,  the  year  1946  was  one  of  recon- 
version to  peacetime  activity,  with  accom- 
panying industrial  disturbance.  Weekly  earn- 
ings declined  when  weekly  hours  and  overtime 
pay  were  reduced,  with  the  result  that 
demands  for  increases  in  wages  were  made  in 
order  to  maintain  take-home  pay.  The 
demand  for  increased  wages  was,  therefore,  the 
principal  cause  of  most  of  the  larger  strikes 
during  the  year. 

Most  of  the  strikes  which  involved  large 
numbers  of  workers  were  of  unusually  long 
duration,  with  the  result  that  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  time  loss  during  the  year  was 
caused  by  a  few  strikes.  These  included, 
loggers  and  woodworkers  in  British  Columbia, 
rubber  products  factory  workers  in  Ontario, 
workers  in  primary  iron  and  steel  plants  in 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  textile  workers  in 
Montreal  and  Valleyfield,  P.Q.,  electrical 
apparatus  factory  workers  in  Hamilton  and 
Toronto,  Ont.,  motor  vehicle  plant  workers  in 


Chatham  and  Windsor,  Ont.,  seamen  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  metal 
miners  in  British  Columbia. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  industry  and 
strikes  in  this  group  caused  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  time  loss  during  the  year.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss  was  recorded 
in  logging;  about  five  per  cent  in  mining; 
only  one  per  cent  in  coal  mining,  an  unusually 
small  proportion;  and  slightly  more  than  one 
per  cent  in  transportation. 

The  demand  for  increases  in  wages  was  the 
major  issue  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
strikes  and  combined  with  questions  involv- 
ing unionism  was  the  most  important  cause 
in  many  others.  About  one-half  the  total 
were  primarily  due  to  this  cause.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  total  time  loss  resulting  from 
these  strikes  was  about  95  per  cent. 

Recognition  of  union  is  not  now  an 
important  cause,  but  other  questions  involv- 
ing unionism  caused  one-third  of  the  strikes, 
although  most  of  these  were  coupled  with 
demands  for  increases  in  wages. 

The  settlement  of  108  of  the  228  strikes 
during  the  year  was  brought  about  by  various 
government  agencies.  Forty-six  were  settled 
by  conciliation  alone  and  this  was  a  factor  in 
obtaining  settlements  in  22  other  cases  which 
were  referred  to  various  labour  boards  or  to 
arbitration. 

Compilation  of  Statistics 

Since  its  establishment  toward  the  end  of 
1900  the  Department  of  Labour  has  main- 
tained a  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
Canada,  publishing  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
each  month  a  complete  list  of  those  in 
progress,  so  far  as  available,  with  particulars 
as  to  the  nature  and  result  of  each  strike. 
Early  in  each  year  a  review  of  the  previous 
year  has  been  given,  including  statistical 
tables  analysing  the  data,  and  since  1912 
including  a  complete  list  of  the  disputes  on 
record  during  the  year.  As  the  monthly 
statements  in  the  Labour  Gazette  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  preliminary  nature  the  annual 
review  constitutes  the  revised  record  for  the 
year. 
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RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF 
WORKERS  INVOLVED  EACH  YEAR  1914-1946 
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LOSS  IN  MAN-WORKING  DAYS  THROUGH  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BY 
GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  EACH  YEAR  1914-1946 


MAN 
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DAYS 


GENERAL     STRIKES      1919         ^V^V^l 

OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 
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The  annual  review  for  1930  appearing  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  February,  1931,  included 
summary  tables  back  to  1901,  the  result  of  a 
revision  of  the  record  on  the  basis  of  the 
classification  of  industries  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  other 
government  departments  for  official  statistics. 
This  classification  had  been  used  for  strikes 
and  lockouts  since  1921,  and  it  was  advisable 
to  have  the  record  for  earlier  years  on  the 
same  basis.  Other  revisions  to  secure  uni- 
formity throughout  the  whole  period  were 
also  made. 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes 
lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or 
an  industrial  condition  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the 
statistical  tables,  therefore,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are   recorded  together. 

A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in 
the  records  of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation 
of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees 
and  lasting  one  working  day  or  more.  Strikes 
of  less  than  one  day's  duration  and  those 
involving  less  than  six  employees  have  not 
been  included  in  the  published  record  unless 
a  time  loss  of  10  days  or  more  is  caused. 
A  separate  record  of  such  strikes  involving 
less  than  10  days'  time  loss  is  maintained 
in  the  Department.  During  1946  there  were 
12  such  strikes  involving  344  workers  and 
causing  a  time  loss  of  53  man  days.  In  1945, 
11  were  recorded  involving  291  employees  and 
causing  a  loss  of  56  days. 

In  Tables  I  and  XIII  the  number  of 
empWers  involved  is  given.  In  strikes  which 
involve  large  numbers  of  shops  or  factories, 
clothing,  fur.  furniture,  etc.,  or  building  con- 
struction jobs,  logging  and  fishing  operations, 
etc.,  only  the  approximate  number  of 
employers  is  usually  reported. 

The  figures  in  this  report  are  inclusive  of 
all  strikes  which  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken  to 
secure  information  practically  preclude  prob- 
ability of  omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  As 
to  duration  of  strikes,  numbers  of  employees 
concerned,  etc.,  it  is  not  alwa}'s  possible  to 
secure  exact  information  but  the  estimate 
made  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  pains- 
taking methods  in  the  collection  of  data,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  statistics  indicate  the 
conditions  with  reasonable  precision.  The 
estimate  of  time  loss  is  reached  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  working  days  during  which 
each  ,  strike  lasted  by  the  number  of 
employees  directly  involved  from  time  to  time 
so  far  as  known.  The  number  of  employees 
recorded  for  each  strike  is  the  number  of 
those  directly  involved,  that  is  on  strike  or 
locked  out,  and  does  not  include  those  in- 
directly   affected.     The   figures   in   the    tables 


as  to  workers  are  therefore  the  number  of 
those  directly  involved.  In  recent  years, 
when  the  information  was  available,  the 
numbers  indirectly  affected,  if  important, 
have  been  shown  in  footnotes  to  the  table 
listing  in  detail  the  strikes  and  lockouts 
during  the  j^ear.  The  workers  indirectly 
affected  in  each  strike  are  those  in  the  estab- 
lishment who  are  unable  to  continue  work 
because  of  the  stoppage  but  not  participating 
in  the  strike. 

Charts 

The  accompanying  charts  show  the  results 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  according  to  the 
numbers  of  workers  involved  and  the  time 
loss  in  man-working  days  by  groups  of 
industries  each  year,  for  the  period  of  1914 
to  1946. 

Analysis   of  Statistics  1946 

In  the  following  paragraphs  is  given  an 
analysis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  Canada  as  shown  under  the  various 
headings  in  the  Tables  I  to  XIII.  In  this 
discussion  the  word  "strikes"  is  used  for  con- 
venience in  place  of  "strikes  and  lockouts". 

Principal  Statistics  Since  1901,  Table  I. — 
This  table  is  a  summaiy  of  the  principal 
statistics  for  the  period  for  which  the  record 
has  been  compiled,  beginning  in  1901.  The 
table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs beginning  in  each  year  and  the  number 
in  existence  during  the  year,  the  difference  in 
each  case  being  the  number  carried  over  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  calendar  year.  The 
approximate  number  of  employers  involved 
in  all  strikes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  workers 
involved,  and  the  time  loss,  is  given. 

Industries,  Table  II,  III,  IV  and  V.— Many 
more  wage  earners  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing group  of  industries  than  in  any 
other.  In  all  but  four  of  the  years  in  the 
record  of  strikes,  the  number  occurring  in 
this  group  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other. 
The  number  of  workers  involved  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  group  in  more  than  half 
of  the  year-  since  1901,  and  in  each  of  the 
last  five  has  exceeded  the  numbers  in  all 
other  groups  combined.  The  number  of 
workers  involved  in  strikes  in  coal  mining 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  group  in 
fourteen  of  the  years  since  1901,  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  workers 
in  this  industry  is  relatively  small.  The  time 
loss  due  to  strikes  has  been  greater  in  the 
manufacturing  group  than  in  all  others  com- 
bined during  recent  j^ears.  In  nine  of  the 
years  between  1901  and  1925  more  idleness 
resulted  from  disputes  in  coal  mining  than  in 
all  other  industries  but  this  has  been  the  case 
in   only   one  year  since   that    time. 
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During  1946  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
strikes,  two-thirds  of  the  workers  involved  and 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss 
were  recorded  in  manufacturing.  The  most 
important  strikes  during  the  year  in  this  group 
involved  woodworkers  in  British  Columbia, 
primary  iron  and  steel  workers  in  Ontario  and 
Nova  Scotia,  rubber  products  workers  in 
several  centres  in  Ontario,  textile  workers  in 
Montreal  and  Valleyfield,  P.Q.,  electrical 
apparatus  factory  workers  in  Toronto  and 
Hamilton,  Out.,  and  motor  vehicle  factory 
workers  in  Chatham  and  Windsor,  Ont. 

Only  two  strikes  were  recorded  in  logging 
but  they  caused  10  per  cent  of  the  total  time 
loss.  One  of  these,  involving  13,000  loggers 
in  British  Columbia,  caused  a  loss  of  400,000 
man  days. 

Strikes  in  coal  mining,  while  fairly 
numerous,  were  usually  of  short  duration  and 
caused  comparatively  little  time  loss.  Other 
mining  strikes,  while  few  in  number  and 
involving  relatively  few  workers,  caused  more 
than  four  times  the  idleness  resulting  from 
strikes  in  coal  mining.  Most  of  this  was 
due  to  a  long  strike  of  metal  miners  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  only  work  stoppage  of  importance  in 
transportation  involved  2,500  seamen  on 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Strikes  in  other  groups,  fishing,  construc- 
tion, trade  and  service,  were  few  and  caused 
little  time  loss. 

Causes  and  Results,  Table  VI. — The  causes 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  are  numerous  and 
usually  several  issues  are  involved  in  each 
case.  In  this  table  the  causes  are  shown 
under  the  main  headings,  such  as  wages, 
hours,  union  questions,  etc.  Each  strike  is 
classified    under   the    principal   issue   involved. 

The  demand  for  increases  in  wages  was  the 
principal  cause  of  67  strikes  and  was  an 
important  cause  in  the  case  of  some  42  others, 
involving  also  the  demand  for  collective 
agreements  and  changes  in  working  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  in  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  strikes,  increased  wages  was  an  important 
issue.  These  caused  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  loss  during  the  year,  as 
they  included  most  of  the  larger  strikes 
involving  many  workers  for  relatively  long 
periods.  A  compromise  settlement  was  the 
result  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the  strikes  in 
which  the  question  of  wage  increases  was  an 
important  factor. 

Changes  in  hours  was  a  principal  cause  in 
only  three  cases  but  one  of  these,  involving 
seamen  in  a  demand  for  an  8-hour  day  and 
a  three-watch  S3^stem,  caused  a  loss  of  50.000 
days,  and  was  among  the  larger  strikes. 


Union  questions  were  a  principal  cause  in 
76  strikes  but  more  than  half  of  these  had 
demands  for  increased  wages  as  an  important 
cause. 

Of  the  228  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the 
year,  55  ended  in  favour  of  the  workers,  73 
in  favour  of  the  employers,  and  80  resulted 
in  a  compromise  or  partial  gain  for  the 
workers.  At  the  end  of  the  year  four  strikes 
were   recorded   as   unterminated. 

Industries  and  Methods  of  Settlement, 
Table  VII.— The  settlement  of  108  strikes  was 
obtained  through  various  government  agencies, 
that  is  through  conciliation,  federal  or  pro- 
vincial, or  b}r  reference  to  labour  boards  or  to 
arbitration.  Of  these,  46  were  settled  bjT  con- 
ciliation, 49  by  labour  boards,  etc.,  and  13  by 
reference  to  arbitration.  Of  the  62  referred 
to  various  boards  or  to  arbitration  for  final 
settlement,  work  was  resumed  following  con- 
ciliation in  22  cases. 

Workers  Involved,  Table  VIII. — The  record 
for  1946  shows  that  as  usual  more  than  half 
the  strikes  involved  fewer  than  100  workers 
in  each  case.  These  caused  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  time  loss  resulting  from  all  strikes. 
Of  the  total  of  228  strikes  during  the  year, 
208  involved  26  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
all  strikes.  The  time  loss  due  to  this  group 
was  less  than  one-tenth  the  loss  in  all  strikes. 
Twenty  strikes,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total,  involved  74  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
all  strikes  and  accounted  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  time  loss.  Two  strikes  involved 
more  than  10.000  workers  in  each  case  and 
one  involved  37,000  workers. 

Time  Loss,  Table  IX. — A  time  loss  of  less 
than  100  days  resulted  in  each  of  69  strikes, 
30  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  involved 
slightly  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
workers  and  caused  about  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  time  loss  in  all  strikes. 
Twelve  strikes  resulted  in  more  than  50,000 
days  of  idleness  in  each  case.  They  involved 
about  63  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  caused 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss. 
Three  strikes  resulted  in  a  total  of  more  than 
two  and   one-half  million  days. 

Duration,  Table  X. — During  1946,  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  the  strikes  were  of 
relatively  long  duration.  As  these  involved 
large  numbers  of  workers,  they  caused  a  high 
percentage  of  the  time  loss.  Thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  lasted  longer  than  25 
days,  as  compared  with  2-5  per  cent  in  1945 
and  1-5  per  cent  in  1944.  This  group  caused 
about  94  per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss  in 
1946.  Five  strikes,  involving  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  workers  and  causing  about 
25  per  cent  of  all  strike  idleness,  had  a  dura- 
tion   of    more    than    100    davs    in    each    case. 
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The  simple  average  of  the  duration  of  strikes, 
unweighted  by  the  number  of  workers,  was 
15  days  in  1946,  as  compared  with  5  days  in 
1945. 

Provinces,  Table  XL — Strike  activity  was 
greater  in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  prov- 
ince,   both    with    regard    to    the    number    of 


strikes  and  the  resulting  time  loss.  The 
number  of  workers  involved  in  Ontario  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  province,  also,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  those  involved  in  inter- 
provincial  strikes.  Much  of  the  time  loss  in 
Ontario  resulted  from  strikes  of  more  than 
20,000  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 


TABLE  I.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  BY  YEARS,  1901-1946 


Year 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 : 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Total 


Number 
Beginning 

During 
the  Year 


97 
124 
171 
103 

95 

149 
183 

72 
88 
94 


179 

143 

58 

62 

118 
158 
228 
332 
310 

159 

89 
77 
64 


75 
72 
96 
88 
67 

86 
111 
122 
189 
120 

155 
274 
142 
120 
166 

229 
352 
401 
195 
196 

225 


6,819 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Year 


All  Industries 


Number  of 

Strikes  and 

Lockouts 


125 
175 
103 


150 
188 
76 
90 
101 

100 

181 

152 

63 

63 

120 
160 
230 
336 
322 

168 

104 

86 

70 

87 

77 
74 
98 
90 
67 


116 
125 
191 
120 

156 
278 
147 
122 
168 

231 
354 

402 
199 
197 

228 


"6,973 


Number 

of 

Employers 


285 
532 
1,124 
591 
332 

965 
950 
178 
372 
1,233 

533 

1,321 

1,077 

261 

120 

332 

758 

782 

1,967 

1,374 

1,208 
732 
450 
435 
497 

512 
480 
548 
263 
338 

266 
497 
617 
1,100 
719 

709 
630 
614 
243 
894 

658 
492 
651 
400 
418 

1,299 


"30,757 


Number 

of 
Workers 
Involved 


24,089 
12,709 
38,408 
11,420 
12,513 

23,382 
34,060 
26,071 
18,114 
22,203 

29,285 
42,860 
40,519 
9,717 
11,395 

26,538 
50,255 
79,743 
148,915 
60,327 

28,257 
43,775 
34,261 
34,310 
28,949 

23,834 
22,299 
17,581 
12,946 
13,768 

10,738 
23,390 
26,558 
45,800 
33,269 

34,812 
71,905 
20,395 
41,038 
60,619 

87,091 

113,916 

218,404 

75,290 

96,068 

139,474 


*2, 081, 270 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


*In  this  table  figures  for  strikes  and  lockouts  extending  over  the  end  of  the  year  are  counted  more  than 
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products  in  several  centres,  motor  vehicles 
at  Chatham  and  Windsor,  electrical  apparatus 
at  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  and  brass  products 
in  Toronto.  Strikes  in  British  Columbia, 
while  less  than  half  the  number  in  Quebec  or 
Nova  Scotia,  resulted  in  that  province  being 
second  only  to  Ontario  in  the  number  of  days 
of  strike  idleness.  This  position  was  due  to 
a  strike  of  37,000  loggers  and  woodworkers  for 
increased  wages,  reduced  hours,  union  shop 
and  check-off. 

Months,      Table      XII. —  Strike      activity, 
referring   to    the   number    of   strikes,   workers 


involved  and  time  loss,  was  much  less  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  year  than  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  time 
loss  exceeded  500,000  days  in  each  of  the 
months  May  to  September.  In  January  it 
was  about  19,000  days  and  in  December  about 
24,000. 

Table  XIIL— The  list  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  existence  during  the  year  is  recorded, 
with  details  as  to  causes,  results,  dates  of 
commencement,  termination  and  the  duration 
in  days. 


TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1901-1946* 


Industries  t 

Year 

Agri- 
culture 

Logging 

Fishing 

and 
Trapping 

Mining,  etc. 

Manu- 
facturing J 

Con- 
traction t 

Trans- 
portation 
and 

Public 
Utilities 

Trade 

Service 

Total 

Coal 

Other 

1901 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

3 
7 
4 
10 

13 
13 

7 
13 

3 

6 
2 
4 
3 
9 

8 
21 
46 
20 
35 

10 
21 
23 
15 
17 

16 
20 
14 
8 
15 

9 
33 
21 

26 
17 

20 
44 
25 
48 
65 

45 
53 

111 
46 
39 
42 

3 

59 
62 
81 
63 
49 

79 
78 
37 
32 
47 

37 
59 
5S 

27 
35 

57 
72 
94 
160 
143 

98 
36 
32 
2S 
43 

36 
19 
45 
41 
21 

43 
54 
66 
112 

58 

81 

145 
74 
43 
59 

131 
219 
222 
120 
126 
122 

17 
33 
50 

21 
19 

33 
56 
21 
28 
33 

33 

76 

48 

23 

6 

16 
24 
18 
52 
50 

33 

25 
10 
16 
17 

13 
24 
28 
27 
20 

13 
10 
11 

8 

10 
25 
14 
11 
15 

23 
31 

12 
6 
7 

15 

13 
21 
27 
6 
10 

20 
26 
7 
11 
13 

17 
28 
23 
4 
5 

29 
32 

47 
30 
27 

9 
9 
11 
3 
5 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

1 
2 

2 

.... 

"*2 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
10 
5 

2 
1 

i 

2 
2 
7 
4 
2 

3 

S 

.... 

4 

8 
10 
5 
6 

4 
6 

19 
24 
22 

7 
8 
3 
6 
2 

3 
4 
2 
4 
4 

14 
6 
3 

11 
6 

17 
26 

6 

8 

7 

11 
15 
16 
6 
6 
9 

99 

1902 

125 

1903 

2 
1 
4 

2 
4 
3 
2 
3 

2 
5 
6 
1 
2 

3 
4 
2 
6 
11 

4 

175 

1904 

103 

1905 

2 

96 

1906 

150 

1907  

1 

tl88 

1908 

76 

1909 

3 

90 

1910 

101 

1911 

100 

1912 

1 

1 

2 

181 

1913 

152 

1914 

63 

1915 

63 

1916 

120 

1917 

160 

1918 

f230 

1919 

19 

28 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1336 

1920.. 

1322 

1921 

2 

1 

2 

168 

1922 

104 

1923 

5 

86 

1924 

1 
2 

70 

1925 

1 
1 

87 

1926 

4 
2 
5 
3 
2 

3 
11 
14 

17 
2 

6 
7 
4 

1 
1 

1 
5 
6 
2 

77 

1927 

1 
1 

74 

1928 

98 

1929 

2 

t90 

1930 

2 

3 

2 
1 
1 
4 

3 

1 
8 
1 
5 

67 

1931 

88 

1932 

116 

1933 

1 
1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 

2 
5 
1 
2 
5 

3 

8 
9 
3 
3 

8 

3 

10 
14 

15 
16 
9 

4 
7 

13 
15 
24 
13 

12 
20 

4 
4 
3 

1 

7 
5 
4 
4 

4 

4 
7 
3 
4 

8 

125 

1934 

1935 

1936 

191 
120 

156 

1937 

278 

1938 

147 

1939 

122' 

1940 

168 

1941 

231 

1942 

2 

1 

1354 

1943 

§402 
199 

1944 

1945 

197 

1946 

2 

3 

§228 

Total 

17 

155 

56 

1,032 

134 

3,403 

1,088 

628 

98 

348 

6,973 

*  In  this  table,  figures  for  strikes  and  lockouts  extending  over  the  end  of  year  are  counted  more  than  once. 

t  Two  groups  in  which  few  strikes  occurred  are  not  shown  is  this  table;  they  are:  Finance — 1929,  one  strike;  1942,  one  strike; 
Miscellaneous— 1907,  one  strike;    1918,  two  strikes;  1919,  14  strikes  (general  strike);    1920,  one  strike. 

t  In  this  table  the  manufacturing  group  now  includes  shipbuilding  since  1901;  prior  to  1942  shipbuilding  had  been  in  the 
construction  group. 

§  In  1943  two  strikes  involved  workers  in  five  industries;  in  1946,  one  strike  involved  workers  in  two  industries. 
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TABLE  III.— WORKERS  INVOLVED  IN  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1901-1946* 


Industries' 

Year 

Agri- 
culture 

Logging 

Fishing 

and 
Trapping 

Mining,  etc. 

Manu- 
facturingt 

Con- 
traction J 

Trans- 
portation 
and 

Public 
Utilities 

Trade 

Service 

Total 

Coal 

Other 

1901 

100 
30 

8,000 

30 

4,100 

870 

1,760 
510 

5,410 
184 

5,564 

4,549 
8,990 
3,541 
8,618 
2,950 

9,890 
2,243 
4,837 
2,500 
2,753 

11,270 

17,379 
22,920 
10,130 
12,128 

1,456 
26,475 
20,814 
21,201 
18,672 

8,445 
16,653 
5,033 
3,045 

6,228 

2,129 
8,540 
3,028 
11,461 
6,131 

8,581 
15,477 

5,054 
31,102 
31,223 

38,136 
19,670 
59,017 
11,180 
27,422 
21,414 

1,125 

4,919 
3,852 
12,198 
5,151 
2,350 

7,925 
9,151 
10,211 
2,851 
6,854 

5,318 
9,515 
12,102 
4,887 
4,242 

7,260 
17,857 
29,105 
58,039 
24, 129 

19,727 
10,397 
7,483 
6,818 
7,584 

11,857 
930 
5,503 
2,868 
4,939 

5,406 

8,811 

15,569 

25, 150 

14,568 

15,061 

46,344 

7,610 

7,901 

17,018 

37,838 
80,037 
139,656 
53,093 
62,788 
86,815 

2,595 
3,427 
7,232 
3,449 
1,541 

8,261 
5,852 
3,354 
3,241 

7,418 

8,580 
20, 798 
10,651 

1,879 
227 

1,602 

2,426 

1,556 

14,611 

10,069 

3,949 
1,868 
980 
1,049 
1,499 

1,208 
3,238 
4,298 
5,606 
1,367 

549 

1,307 
254 
454 
379 

685 

1,286 

729 

683 

1,053 

4,781 
3,889 
785 
427 
380 
994 

5,547 

4,800 
8,845 
1,295 
1,813 

2,374 
6,376 
8,547 
1,703 
4,540 

4,949 
7,012 
4,459 
253 
1,340 

3,104 
9,470 
17,748 
12,574 
6,727 

1,172 

3,628 

2,572 

133 

131 

515 

326 
132 
204 

278 

451 

4 
34 

29 

io 

42 

150 
30 

18 

380 

37 

38 

1,171 

5S6 

130 
25 

36 

39 
26 

324 
82 

114 

58 
491 

"40 

333 
524 
224 
123 
133 

422 

776 

6,556 

1,801 

1,477 

608 
147 

69 
2,736 

72 

24 
82 
109 
31 

86 

967 

97 

54 

749 

255 

558 
1,221 
254 
208 
771 

937 
774 

8,865 

2,047 

241 

682 

24,089 
12,709 
38,408 
11,420 

1902 

1903 

299 
360 
281 

215 
3,119 
408 
490 
399 

65 
2,085 
2,008 

75 
2,700 

2,500 
2,310 
1,663 
3,438 
2,080 

189 

1904 

1905 

850 

12,513 
23  382 

1906 

1907 

75 

t34,060 
26,071 
18,114 

1908 

1909 

1,171 

1910 

22,203 

29  285 

1911     

1912    

33 

620 
6,220 

42,860 

40,519 

9,717 

11,395 

26,538 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

50,255 

1918 

t79,743 

1919 

2,741 
3,012 

345 

250 

437 

1,800 

11 

tl48,915 

1920 

t60,327 
28,257 

1921 

590 

100 
985 

1922 

43,775 

1923  

1,906 

34,261 
34,310 

1924 

573 
980 

1925 

11 
35 

28,949 

23,834 
22,299 

1926 

1,750 

770 

1,006 

1,075 

170 

236 
1,435 
5,383 
5,889 
2,132 

2,605 

3,010 

870 

70 

50 

300 

604 

632 

90 

1927 

300 
1,500 

1928 

17,581 

1929 

70 

tl2, 946 

1930 

700 

1,000 

3,200 

250 

50 

1,330 

2,840 

800 

1,848 

15 

1,855 

13,768 

1931 

10,738 

1932 

23,390 

1933 

1,200 

93 

2,175 

1,100 

78 
10 

400 
1,373 

638 

74 

2,060 

12 

231 

429 

3,340 

2,738 
535 
864 
470 

5,687 

322 

465 

5,592 

3,291 
1,441 
2,519 
265 
6,816 

1,566 
2,233 
8,712 
7,484 
4,322 
3,645 

98 
116 
69 

17 
188 

1,489 
563 

1,404 

193 
61 
202 
105 
445 
437 

26,558 
45, 800 

1934 

1935 

33,269 

1936 

34,812 

1937 

71,905 

1938 

20, 395 

1939    

41,038 

1940    . 

60,619 

1941 

87,091 

1942 

426 

3,260 

tH3,916 

1943  .  . 

218,404 

1944 

75,290 

1945 

96,068 

946     . 

19,000 

800 

139,474 

Total 

6,522 

55, 825 

43,483 

565,713 

46,682 

939, 687 

162,457 

171,691 

8,107 

36,187 

2,081,270 

*  In  this  table  figures  for  strikes  and  lockouts  extending  over  the  end  of  the  year  are  counted  more  than  once. 

t  Two  groups  in  which  few  strikes  occurred  are  not  shown  in  this  table;  they  are:    Finance — 1929,  11  workers;    1942,  224 
workers;    Miscellaneous— 1907,  6  workers;  1918,  157  workers;  1919,  44,399  workers  (general  strike);  1920,  119  workers. 

J  In  this  table  the  manufacturing  group  now  includes  shipbuilding  since  1901;  prior  to  1942  shipbuilding  had  been  in  the  cons- 
truction group. 
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TABLE  IV. 


-TIME  LOSS  IN  MAN-WORKING  DAYS  IN  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN 
CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1901-1946 


Year 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 

1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 

1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 


1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 

1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 

1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 

1945. 
1946. 


Total. 


Industries  t 


Agri- 
culture 


1,700 


1,160 


1,500 

93 

6,745 

4,000 
58 
85 


278 


Logging 


1,300 
870 


1'IX 


62, 301 
52,370 

11,100 
3,250 
7,147 

38,000 


52,030 
4,420 
12,762 
25,725 
640 

2,250 

9.S90 

105, 190 

193,558 

35,090 

31,305 

26,575 

1,750 

210 

200 

4,000 
974 

7, 287 
145 


450,000 


15,619  1,140,537 


Fishing 

and 
Trapping 


130,000 

750 

49,200 

4,300 


30,600 
53,800 


22!) 


1,400 
16, 290 


5,000 
5,355 


300 
4,500 


12,400 

11,400 

29,500 

6,500 

250 

14,660 

40,950 

1,600 

22, 744 

40 

12,070 


10,000 


J,  360 


479,289 


Mining,  etc. 


Coal 


7,040 

10,120 

173,441 

792 

101,770 

146,622 
102,824 
13,600 
720, 180 
485,000 

1,513,320 

107,240 

562,025 

280, 800 

11,907 

72,387 

584,890 

130,696 

383,659 

99,920 

31,318 

798, 548 

299,539 

1,089,484 

1,040,276 

35, 193 
53,833 
88,000 
6,805 
24, 183 

11,523 

132,766 
33,019 
91,459 
65, 707 

56,042 
112,826 

21,366 
111,274 

68, 763 

109,069 
68,318 

204,980 
28,507 

183, 102 
43,854 


10,315,987 


Other 


90,675 


7,902 
5,400 
1,073 

1,505 
79. 189 
2,050 
6,120 
6,774 

2, 

45,468 

58,796 

225 

8,400 

25,300 
61,790 
16,693 
104,040 
65,934 

1,854 


4,124 

"22 

35 


14,000 

26,700 

7,771 

724 

26,520 

36 

10,800 

7,540 

82,620 

63,211 

3,334 

864 

396 

185,622 


1,034,767 


Manu 
facturingj 


158,456 
119,722 
280, 580 
129,059 
48,634 

143,874 
168,652 
213,552 
89,850 
68,564 

59,966 
350,457 
211,110 
176,854 

38, 123 

92, 778 

367, 870 

294,330 

1,315,240 

405,909 

798,684 
571,864 
280, 135 
129,278 
135,798 

163,417 
37,611 
39,893 
48,834 
40, 935 

149,214 
75, 175 
150,634 
252,009 
82,038 

125,666 

687,510 

81,939 

80,962 

151,081 

207, 180 
296, 135 
777,661 
401,385 
1,238,901 
3,760,299 


15,496,918 


Con- 
traction J 


49. 155 

35,077 
147,051 
46,437 
29,289 

65,573 
125,033 
32, 637 
48,319 
115,013 

199,597 
508,917 
110,776 
29,025 
10,500 

11,563 

42,402 

12,434 

353,527 

94. 156 

134,331 

40, 156 

6,912 

8,331 

11,435 

12,914 
54,567 
74,654 
56,354 
12,367 

3,346 

7,257 
3,186 
2,272 


1,301 
7,376 
728 
1,414 
2,026 

12,662 
4,266 
1,920 
1,212 
2,948 
6,995 


2,538,257 


Trans- 
portation 
and 

Public 
Utilities 


300, 965 
35,507 

196,208 

6,141 

63,001 

19,348 

36,518 

441,722 

9,654 

55,525 

38,991 
87,938 
36,447 
1,730 
24,700 

28,617 
60,121 
129,078 
129, 172 
55,006 

65,621 

93,851 

73,218 

777 

269 

1,612 

896 

3,100 

4,104 

652 

20, 900 


875 

629 

74,696 

12,052 

14,458 

9,517 

325 

15,087 

4,224 
5,439 
18, 958 
45,426 
28,096 
52,338 


2,303,509 


Trade 


103 


10 

4*8 

45(1 
500 

IS 


1,130 
481 
214 

8,955 
6,128 


75 


50') 


2,383 
778 
289 

50 
4,156 
3,439 
18,864 
6,668 

760 

74 

718 

334 

3,220 

3,743 


,045 


Service 


205 
280 
4,577 
568 
671 

1,354 
7,320 


6,580 
4,468 
3,282 
2,216 
1,412 

5,039 

5,961 

63,975 

10,058 

15,531 


4,627 

675 

24,184 

126 

1,400 

943 

1,303 

528 
1,520 

5,605 
412 
260 

6,771 
861 

4,907 
5,314 
7,074 
699 
2,883 

13,399 
2,407 
26,340 
12,266 
757 
5,182 


266,946 


Total 


737,808 
203,301 
858,959 
192,890 
246,138 

378,276 
f520, 142 
703,571 
880,663 
731,324 

1,821,084 

1,135,786 

1,036,254 

490, 850 

95,042 

236,814 
1,123,515 

t647,942 

t3, 400, 942 

t799,524 

1,048,914 
1,528,661 
671,750 
1,295,054 
1,193,281 

266,601 

152,570 

224,212 

tl52,080 

91,797 

204,238 
255,000 
317,547 
574,519 
288, 703 

276,997 
886,393 
148,678 
224,588 
266,318 

433,914 

t450,202 

1,041,198 

490, 139 
1,457,420 
4,516,393 


34,697,992 


t  Two  groups  in  which  few  strikes  occurred  are  not  shown  in  this  table;  they  are:  Finance— 1929 
■days;  Miscellaneous— 1907,  6  days;    1918,  522  days;    1919,  1,033,770  (general  strike);    1920,  4,570  day: 

Jin  this  table  the  manufacturing  group  now  includes  shipbuilding  since  1901; 
construction  group. 


150    days  :  1942,  1,100 
prior  to  1942  shipbuilding  had    been  in  the 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Workers  Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Industry 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Agriculture 

Logging 

2 
3 

50 

42 

8 

•9 
13 

21-9 

18-4 
3-5 

19,000 
800 

27,101 

21,414 

5,687 

13  6 
•6 

19  4 

15-3 
4-1 

450,000 
8,360 

229,476 

43,854 
185,622 

100 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

•2 

Mining,  etc.  (J) 

51 

Coal , 

1-0 

Other 

4-1 

Electric  Light  and  Power  (i) 

Manufacturing 

122 

10 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 

29 
2 
2 

44 

53  3 

4-4 

•4 

•9 

•9 

1-7 

2-2 

12-7 

•9 

•9 

19-2 

86,815 

1,249 

700 

11,571 

69 

255 

904 

12,404 

153 

397 

32,721 

62-3 

•9 
•5 

8-3 
•0 
•2 
•6 

8-9 
•1 
•3 

23-3 

3,760,299 

10,900 

14,650 

807,800 

151 

1,392 

6,445 

394,794 

300 

35,800 

1,705,490 

83-3 

•2 

•3 

17-9 

•0 

•0 

•  1 

8-7 

•0 

•8 

37-8 

Shipbuilding  (2) 

8 

3-5 

1,493 

1-1 

72,453 

1-6 

Construction  (*)  

15 

12 

6  5 

5-2 

994 

892 

•7 
•6 

6,995 

6,535 

1 

•  1 

Bridge  C1) 

2 

1 

•9 
•4 

90 
12 

•1 
•0 

438 
22 

•0 

•0 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

20 

1 

3 

8 

8-7 
•4 

1-3 

3-5 

3,645 

73 

118 
3,161 

2-6 

•0 

•1 
2-3 

52,338 

73 

322 
50, 872 

11 

•0 

•0 

1-1 

1 
2 
8 

•4 
•4 

•9 

3  5 

4 
81 
62 

437 

•0 
•1 
•0 

3 

10 

526 
127 

3,743 

•0 

•0 

•0 

Trade 

•1 

Finance 

Service 

9 

4 

3  9 

1-7 

682 

195 

5 

•1 

5,182 

3,098 

•1 

•  1 

5 

2-2 

487 

•4 

2,084 

•0 

Total 

(<)228 

100  0 

139,474 

100  0 

4,516,393 

100  0 

0)  Non-ferrous  smelting  is  included  with  mining;  electric  light  and  power  does  not  include  undertakings  mainly  public  utili- 
ties; erection  of  all  large  bridges  is  under  bridge  construction;  water  service  is  under  public  administration. 

(2)  Shipbuilding  was  included  prior  to  1942  under  construction;  see  footnotes  to  Tables  II,  III  and  IV. 

(3)  No  air  transport  group  prior  to  1943  as  there  were  no  strikes. 

(4)  This  total  is  not  the  sum  of  the  figures  given  above  as  one  strike  involved  workers  in  both  logging  and  manufacturing, 
miscellaneous  wood  products. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Workers  Involved 

Time  Loss 

Number  of  Workers  Involved 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Under  10      

9 
63 
43 
68 
25 
20 

3-9 
27-6 
18-9 
29-8 
11-0 

8-8 

62 

1,756 

3,053 

14,746 

16,695 

103,162 

•0 
1-2 
2-2 
10-6 
12-0 
74-0 

220 

13,750 

14,682 

234,712 

181,904 

4,071,125 

•0 

•  3 

50  and  under  100 

•  3 

100  and  under  500 

5-2 

500  and  under  1,000 

4-0 

90-2 

Total 

228 

100-0 

139,474 

100-0 

4,516,393 

100-0 

TABLE  IX.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1946,  BY  TIME  LOSS 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Workers  Involved 

Time 

Loss 

Number  of  Man-Working  Days  Lost 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 
Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 
Total 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Under  100 

69 
60 
27 
47 
13 
12 

30-3 
26  3 
11-8 
20-6 
5-7 
5-3 

3,052 
7,846 
8,368 

26,186 
6,566 

87,456 

2-2 
5-6 
6-0 
18-8 

4-7 
62-7 

3,358 

15,194 

18,922 

165,919 

281,500 

4,031,500 

•  1 

100  and  under  500 

•  3 

500  and  under  1,000 

•4 

1,000  and  under  10,000 

3-7 

10,000  and  under  50,000 

6-2 

50,000  and  over 

89-3 

Total 

228 

100-0 

139,474 

100-0 

4,516,393 

100-0 

TABLE  X.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1946,  BY  DURATION 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Workers  Involved 

Time  Loss 

Period  of  Duration 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

132 

23 

17 

8 

11 

12 

13 

5 

7 

57-9 
10-1 
7-5 
3-5 
4-8 
5-2 
5-7 
2-2 
31 

30,753 

8,401 

1,690 

6,823 

2,073 

43,151 

30,692 

13,476 

2,415 

22-0 
6-0 
1-2 
4-9 
1-5 
30-9 
22-0 
9-7 
1-8 

46,314 

46,038 

19,763 

63,810 

41,888 

1,258,715 

1,919,960 

1,048,550 

71,355 

1-0 

1-0 

•5 

1-4 

•9 

27-9 

42-5 

23-2 

1-6 

Total 

228 

100-0 

139,474 

100-0 

4,516,393 

100-0 

TABLE  XL— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1946,  BY  PROVINCES 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Workers  Involved 

Time  Loss 

Province 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Nova  Scotia 

41 

18-0 

13,895 

10-0 

44,814 

1-0 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick 

10 
42 
77 
6 
4 

23 
19 
1 
5 

4-4 
18-4 
33-8 

2-6 

1-8 
10-1 

8-3 
•4 

2-2 

1,172 

15,913 

40,315 

380 

103 

9,308 

41,989 

80 

16,319 

•8 
11-4 
28-9 

•3 

•1 

6-7 

30-1 

•0 
11-7 

11,200 
430,267 

1,885,486 

22, 139 

1,618 

27,871 

1,291,998 

160 

800, 840 

•  3 

Quebec 

9-5 

Ontario 

41-8 

Manitoba 

•5 

Saskatchewan ........ 

•0 

Alberta 

•6 

British  Columbia 

28-6 

Northwest  Territories 

Interprovincial* 

•0 

17-7 

Total 

228 

100-0 

139,474 

100-0 

4,516,393 

100-0 

*One  strike  in  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  involved  277  compositors,  etc.,  and  caused  a  time  loss  of  15,600  days; 
one  strike  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  involved  926  electric  apparatus  factory  workers  and  caused  a  time  loss  of  35,000  days;  one  strike 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  involved  12,496  steel  mill  workers  and  caused  a  time  loss  of  700,000  days-;  one  strike  in  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  involved  120  beverage  dispensers  and  caused  a  time  loss  of  240  days;  these  amount  to — Nova  Scotia,  4,900 
workers  with  a  time  loss  of  290,000  days;  Quebec,  174  workers  and  7,000  days;  Ontario,  8,481  workers  and  445,000  days;  Alberta, 
179  workers  and  4,216  days;  British  Columbia,  85  workers  and  4,624  days.  For  one  strike  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  which  involved  2,500  seamen  and  caused  a  time  loss  of  50,000  days  it  was  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  figures  separately  by  provinces  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  industry. 
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TABLE  XIL-STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1936-1946,  BY  MONTHS 


MARCH 


Month 

Number  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Beginning  in  Month 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

4 
8 
15 
10 
10 
12 
11 
29 
17 
15 
11 
13 

13 

11 
19 
32 
29 
27 
33 
31 
25 
22 
22 
10 

18 
7 
12 
10 
9 
17 
11 
17 
6 
25 
5 
5 

10 
5 

4 
6 
11 

8 
9 
17 
14 
21 
8 
7 

5 

11 
10 
15 
19 
12 
21 
20 
13 
21 
10 
9 

12 

6 
12 
30 
30 
28 
26 
28 
24 
18 
8 
7 

12 
20 
14 
17 
28 
50 
61 
53 
35 
25 
25 
12 

32 
27 
25 
35 
35 
53 
33 
46 
35 
36 
24 
20 

22 
18 
11 
12 
24 
22 
22 
22 

9 
14 
10 

9 

16 
16 
22 
15 
13 
12 
25 
19 
16 
14 
21 
7 

10 
16 
22 
22 
29 
25 
33 

February 

May 

July 

20 

18 

October 

11 

14 
5 

Year 

155 

274 

142 

120 

166 

229 

352 

401 

195 

196 

225 

Number  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month 

Month 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

5 

8 

15 
17 
14 
15 
13 
36 
27 
19 
17 
20 

17 
18 
21 
37 
46 
41 
41 
43 
32 
32 
27 
17 

23 

9 

14 

14 

15 

22 

16 

22 

15 

32 

9 

8 

12 

8 
7 
6 
13 
13 
10 
18 
17 
27 
14 
12 

7 

13 
12 
19 
23 
14 
21 
22 
15 
22 
13 
10 

14 
9 
13 
35 
34 
32 
29 
35 
29 
23 
12 
9 

14 
21 
18 
20 
32 
55 
68 
59 
43 
26 
26 
15 

33 
31 
27 
37 
40 
59 
39 
50 
38 
38 
28 
22 

26 
20 
14 
12 
25 
23 
23 
26 
9 
14 
12 
11 

17 
17 
23 
15 
15 
13 
27 
27 
17 
18 
24 
13 

13 

19 

March 

30 

30 

36 

36 

July 

47 

46 

37 

27 

20 

10 

*156 

*278 

*147 

*122 

*168 

•231 

*354 

*402 

*199 

*197 

*228 

Month 


Number  of  Workers  Involved  in  New  Strikes  and  lockouts 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


January. . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Year . . 


175 

3,071 
2,872 

999 
3,658 

956 
4,048 
9,576 
4,187 
1,794 
1,076 
2,350 


4,820 

856 

5,586 

11,696 
6,035 
3,688 
5,624 

15,315 
5,558 
4,849 
4,297 
2,216 


2,042 

1,547 

2,103 

2,795 

1,090 

1,897 

1,012 

2,134 

915 

2,494 

407 

133 


1,164 

1,818 

424 

315 

3,519 

1,746 

4,415 

10,623 

7,434 

5,649 

2,920 

839 


732 
2,599 
1,775 
12,629 
8,327 
4,826 
8,563 
6,894 
2,746 
8,102 
2,339 

903 


1,610 
1,618 
1,108 

20,004 
5,462 
6,918 

21,500 
8,878 
8,352 
4,718 
3,769 
3,088 


852 

1,507 

3,432 

7,272 

5,512 

15,740 

17,048 

20,156 

12,875 

6,062 

20, 262 

1,185 


19,740 

2,611 

16,688 

32,292 

7,210 

21,765 

14,205 

35,346 

9,797 

6,092 

17,489 

35,049 


4,839 
8,737 
1,612 
14,384 
9,481 
5,840 
9,229 
9,086 
1,024 
4,260 
1,380 
2,117 


,420 
,012 
,770 
,622 
,242 
,773 
11,738 
8,509 
19,635 
6,737 
20,924 
2,654 


34,762 


70,540 


18,569 


40,866 


,485 


87,025  111,903  218,284 


71,989 


96,042 


Number  of  Workers  I 

lvolved  in  All  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence 

Month 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

225 
3,071 
2,872 
1,909 
3,928 
1,060 
4,082 
9,864 
6,554 
2,158 
1,768 
2,995 

6,185 
2,236 
5,826 
12,771 
10,393 
7,531 
7,083 
18,556 
7,521 
6,571 
6,277 
3,851 

3,868 
1,627 
2,258 
2,871 
1,741 
2,516 
1,428 
2,375 
2,132 
3,233 
675 
267 

1,336 
2,622 
1,598 
315 
3,728 
2,355 
4,420 
11,823 
8,190 
6,496 
4,863 
1,666 

916 
3,041 
1,981 
13,839 
8,590 
6,837 
8,563 
6,923 
3,057 
8,130 
3,657 

953 

1,676 

1,819 

1,189 

20,460 

5,975 

7,547 

22,170 

13,314 

10,773 

5,511 

4,740 

5,688 

2.865 

3,007 

3,777 

7,483 

6,507 

16,275 

21,736 

21,434 

13,357 

6,107 

20,439 

1,488 

19,860 
5,239 
16,993 
32,496 
15,306 
23,321 
15,679 
35,645 
10,305 
6,361 
18,172 
35,227 

8,140 

8,782 

1,669 

14,384 

22,827 

5,980 

9,571 

12,585 

1,024 

4,260 

1,662 

2.312 

5,452 
5,023 
4,800 
4,622 
3,336 
2,926 
11,975 
13,190 
19,819 
25,868 
31,054 
19,511 

2,957 

3,769 

6,097 

7,110 

May 

47,855 

70,600 

July 

50,429 

42,506 

33,451 

October 

33,425 

7,915 

December 

2,256 

Year 

♦34,812 

♦71,905 

•20,395 

•41,038 

•60,619 

•87,091 

♦113,916 

♦218,404 

♦75,290 

♦96,068 

♦139,474 

Time  Loss  in  Man-work 

ing  Days  for  All  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence 

Month 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

999 
20,577 
17,144 
14,424 
28,712 
3,310 
44,987 
72,034 
33,577 
11,644 
13,344 
16,245 

64,850 
17,347 
34,345 

124,039 
53,818 
60,322 
67,587 

296,676 
41,288 
50,616 
42,007 
33,498 

29,287 
3,575 
9,391 
16,449 
12,589 
12,672 
9,768 
12,745 
16,268 
17,295 
6,409 
2,230 

10,472 

24,098 

9,982 

1,361 

16,732 

8,616 

12,445 

32,298 

17,546 

33,724 

36,351 

20,963 

5,962 
12,749 
14,940 
64,914 
51,122 
38,827 
21,186 
13,821 

6,476 
17,949 
15,222 

3,150 

3,508 
7,126 
3,670 
77,036 
22,397 
39,284 
48,859 
33,569 
82,463 
19,693 
41,764 
54,545 

46,635 
24,141 
21,602 
20,869 
17,780 
41,593 
53,498 
49,951 
37,808 
26,926 
103,355 
6,044 

166,715 
24,301 
30,822 

103,936 
47,229 

142,917 
65,632 

240,493 
37,598 
25,639 

103,566 
52,359 

23,658 

39,888 

2,834 

115,994 

126,386 

9,528 

26,023 

120,283 

800 

7,139 

5,080 

12,526 

31,937 

6,656 

8,709 

23,533 

6,738 

5,138 

45,497 

41,122 

184,556 

419,242 

422,673 

261,619 

18,948 

11,891 

45,856 

45,764 

566,410 

933, S76 

July 

915,911 

870, 694 

057, 714 

392,247 

33.27S 

23,804 

Year 

276,997 

886,393 

148,678 

224,588 

266,318 

433,914 

450,202 

1,041,198 

490, 139 

1457,420 

4,516,393 

*  These  figures  relate  to  the  actual  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence  and  the  workers  involved  during  the  year 
not  being  a  summation  in  each  case  of  the  monthly  figures. 
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O 
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Dec.  30 

Jan. 11 

Jan. 25 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  8 

Results  n 

Favour  of 

Employer, 

Workers,  etc. 

Compromise. . . . 
Compromise 

Indefinite,     set- 
tlement      not 
reached       by 
end  of  year 

Workers,  black- 
smith    joined 
union 

Workers,  impro- 
vement pro- 
mised 

Employer 

Employer 

Method 

of 

Settlement 

or 
Termination 

Controller    appointed    for 
interior     box     factories 
and     supplying     compa- 
nies; also  conciliation  by 
IDI  ^Commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  federal  gov- 
ernment on  recommend- 
ation of  provincial  gov- 
ernment  and    return    of 
workers  pending  further 
negotiations 

Conciliation,  provincial 

Return  of  workers  follow- 
ing signing  of  preliminary 
agreement  pending  refe- 
rence   to    arbitration 
board       after       fishing 
season 

a 

'-£ 
.{ 

1 
a 

Return  of  workers  pending- 
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Return  of  workers 

Return  of  workers 
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For  new  agreements  providing  for 
increased  wages,  reduced  hours, 
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proved camp  conditions 

For  a  signed  agreement  providing 
for  uniform  division  of  proceeds 
of  season's  catch 

For  a  union  agreement  providing 
for  increased  percentage  of  pro- 
ceeds of  catches 

Refusal  of  a  blacksmith   to  join 
union 

Protesting  quality  of  meals  served 
in  company  boarding  house 

Protesting  consideration  payment 
allowed  by  temporary  overman 
for  incidental  datal  work 
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sending  up  dirty  coal 

>> 
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British  Columbia. . . 

Timmins    and     the 
Lakehead,  North- 
ern Ontario 

Vancouver  and  Dis- 
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Wood  Products) 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries,  1946 


THE  accompanying  tables  give  available 
information  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
certain  countries  since  1919,  as  compared 
with  Canada,  showing  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts,  the  number  of  workers  involved 
and  the  time  loss  in  man-working  days.  The 
countries  included  this  year  are  restricted  to 
those  for  which  additional  information  has 
been  received  since  publication  of  the  yearly 
strike  article  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  March, 
1946,  p.  390.  Throughout  the  year  the  latest 
available  figures  for  each  country  are  given  in 
a  monthly  article  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  The 
last  extensive  review  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  Canada  and  other  countries,  many  of  which 
have  not  resumed  publication  of  such  statis- 
tics due  to  the  dislocation  of  the  war,  was 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  March,  1940, 
p.  234. 

In  the  different  countries  variations  occur  in 
the  definition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  in 
the  methods  of  compilation  of  statistics.  In 
some  countries  figures  as  to  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  counted  separately,  but  where  pos- 
sible, they  have  been  included  together  in 
the  tables  here  given.  In  some  cases  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  and  lockouts  shown  for  the 
year  is  the  number  commencing  during  the 
year  and  in  other  cases  it  is  the  number  in 
existence  during  the  year,  including  those 
carried   over   from    the    previous   year. 


The  figures  published  by  some  countries  as 
to  the  number  of  workers  involved  show  not 
only  the  number  of  workers  directly  involved 
but  also  the  number  of  those  indirectly 
affected,  that  is  thrown  out  of  work  by  strikes 
and  lockouts  to  which  they  were  not  parties, 
but  exact  information  on  this  point  is  not 
always  given.  In  the  tables  given  herewith, 
the  column  showing  the  number  of  workers 
involved  includes  figures  for  the  numbers 
directly  involved  or  the  total  number  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  according  to  the 
method  adopted  by  the  country  concerned. 
For  these  reasons  the  figures  for  strikes  and 
lockouts  for  the  various  countries  are  not 
exactly   comparable. 

Footnotes  to  the  tables  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  statistics  with  reference  to  the  above 
points. 

Many  countries  publish  statistics  dealing 
with  trade  disputes  only  once  each  year  or 
even  less  frequently,  the  figures  being  issued 
in  some  cases  after  an  interval  of  some  length. 
Most  countries  revise  their  figures  when 
additional  facts  are  brought  to  light,  even 
though  such  revisions  may  necessitate  changes 
in  statistics  published  a  considerable  time 
previously. 

In  most  cases  the  statistics  dealing  with 
disputes  in  other  countries  published  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  are  obtained  from  official 
publications  of  the  countries  concerned. 


CANADA 


Year 

Number 
M  (2) 

Workers 

Involved 

(0 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (') 

1919 

332 

310 
159 
89 

77 

64 
86 
75 
72 
96 

88 
67 
86 
111 
122 

189 
120 
155 
274 
142 

120 
166 
229 
352 
401 
195 
197 

148,915 
60,327 
28,257 
43,775 
34,261 

34,310 
28,949 
23,834 
22,299 
17,581 

12.946 
13,768 
10,738 
23,390 
26,558 

45,800 
33,269 
34,812 
71,905 
20,395 

41,038 
60,619 
87,091 
113,916 
218,404 
75,290 
96.06S 

3,400,942 
799,524 

1920  

1921 

1,048,914 

1922 

1,528,661 

1923  

671,750 

1924      

1,295,054 
1,193,281 

1925 

1926 

266,601 

1927  

152,570 
224,212 

1928 

1929 

152,080 

1930 

91,797 

1931 

204,238 

1932 

255,000 

1933 

317,547 

1934 

574,519 

1935 

284,028 

1936 

276,997 

1937 

886,393 

1938 

148,678 

1939 

224,588 

1940 

266,318 

1941 

433,914 

1942 

450,202 

1943 

1,041,198 

1944.    .                                                       

490, 139 

1945 

1.457,420 

1947] 
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Year 

Number 
0)  (2) 

Workers 
Involved 

0) 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (3) 

1946                               

228 

13 
19 
30 
30 
36 
36 

47 
46 

37 
27 
20 
10 

139,474 

2,957 
3,769 
6,097 
7,110 
47,855 
70, 600 

50,429 
42,506 
33,451 
33,425 
7,915 
2,256 

4,516,393 

18,948 

11,891 

45,856 

45,764 

566,410 

933,876 

July     .                             

915,911 

870,694 

657,714 

392,247 

33,278 

23,804 

C1)  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence  in  the  period. 

(2)  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day's  duration  and  those  involving  less  than  six  employees  have  not  been  included  in  the  published 
record  unless  a  time  loss  of  10  days  or  more  is  caused. 

(3)  Directly  involved  only.  Time  loss  due  to  workers  indirectly  affected,  that  is  workers  in  the  plant  made  idle  because  of 
the  strike,  amounted  to  about  115,000  days.  Workers  in  other  plants  who  may  have  been  indirectly  affected  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  statistics. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


Year 


Time  Loss 

Number 

Workers 

in  Man- 

0)  (2) 

Involved 
0)  (3) 

working 

Days  (*) 

1,352 

2,401,000 

34,970,000 

1,607 

1,779,000 

25,570,000 

763 

1,770,000 

85,870,000 

576 

556,000 

19,850,000 

628 

399,000 

10,670,000 

710 

613,000 

8,420,000 

603 

441,000 

7,950,000 

323 

2,734,000 

162,230,000 

308 

108,000 

1,170,000 

302 

124,000 

1,390,000 

431 

533,000 

8,290,000 

422 

307,000 

4,400,000 

420 

490,000 

6,980,000 

389 

379,000 

6,490,000 

357 

136,000 

1,070,000 

471 

134,000 

960,000 

553 

271,000 

1,960,000 

818 

316,000 

1,830,000 

1,129 

597,000 

3,410,000 

875 

274,000 

1,330,000 

940 

337,000 

1,360,000 

922 

299,000 

940,000 

1,251 

360,000 

1,080,000 

1,303 

457,000 

1,530,000 

1,785 

557,000 

1,810,000 

2,194 

821,000 

3,710,000 

2,293 

531,000 
(5) 

2,835,000 

199 

40,900 

120,000 

185 

50,700 

183,000 

201 

55,900 

270,000 

192 

42, 100 

157,000 

207 

85,300 

208,000 

194 

51,800 

223,000 

169 

47,300 

164,000 

161 

43,800 

168,000 

189 

42,300 

185,000 

216 

70,700 

289,000 

186 

44,600 

133,000 

79 

18,200 

49,000 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946,  (4),    January.... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


0)  Work  stoppages  beginning  in  the  period. 

(2)  Work  stoppages  involving  less  than  10  workers  and  those  lasting  less  than  one  day  are  omitted  except  when  time  loss 
exceeds  100  days. 

(3)  Workers  indirectly  involved  (i.e.  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  establishments  where  the  dispute  occurred  but  not  themselves 
parties  to  the  dispute)  are  included  in  these  totals,  as  well  as  workers  directly  involved. 

(4)  Preliminary  figures. 

(5)  Workers  involved  in  all  stoppages  in  progress  in  each  month  in  1946. 
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Year 


Number 
0)  (2) 


Workers 

involved 

0)  (3) 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (3) 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

19460) 

1946  (<),  January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


3,639 
3,411 
2,385 
1,112 
1,553 

1,249 

1,301 

1,035 

707 

604 

921 

637 

810 

841 

1,695 

1,856 
2,014 
2,102 
4,740 
2,772 

2,613 
2,508 
4,288 
2,968 
3,752 
4,956 

4,750 

4,700 

325 
275 
420 
495 
380 
375 
525 
515 
450 
450 
310 
180 


4,160,348 
1,463,054 
1,099,247 
1,612,562 
756,584 

654,641 
428,416 
329,592 
329,939 
314,210 

288,572 
182,975 
341,817 
324,210 
1,168,272 

1,466,695 
1,117,213 

788,648 
1,860,621 

688,376 

1,170,962 
576,988 

2,362,620 
839,961 

1,981,279 

2,115,637 

3,467,000 

4,650,000 

1,400  000 
130,000 
165,000 
575,000 
560.000 
175,000 
190,000 
240,000 
380,000 
290,000 
450,000 
95,000 


26,218,628 
12,631,863 

5,351,540 
3,316,908 
6,893,244 
10,502,033 
16,872,128 

19,591,949 
15.456,337 
13,901,956 
28,424,857 
9,148,273 

17,812,219 
6,700,872 

23,047,556 
4,182,557 

13,500,529 
8,880,078 

38,025,000 

113,000,000 

19,750,000 
23,000,000 
13,825,000 
15,550,000 
12,360,000 
4,475,000 
3,300,000 
3,425,000 
5,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,750,000 
3,065,000 


0)  Strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the  period. 

(2)  Strikes  and  lockouts  which  involve  as  many  as  six  workers  and  last  as  long  as  a  full  day  or  shift  are  included. 
(»)  All  workers  in  the  plant  made  idle  because  of  the  dispute,  but  not  workers  or  idleness  in  other  plants  indirectly  affected 
are  included. 

(«)  Preliminary  figures. 

AUSTRALIA 


Year 

Number 

Workers 

Involved 

(2) 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (») 

1919. .'. 

460 
554 
624 
445 
274 

604 
499 
360 
441 

287 

259 
183 
134 
127 
90 

155 
183 
235 
342 
376 

100,300 
102,519 
120, 198 
100. 263 
66,093 

132,569 
154,599 

80,768 
157,581 

82,349 

88,293 
51,972 
34,541 
29,329 
26,988 

46,963 
44,813 
57,118 
92,121 
132,480 

6,308,226 

1920 

1,872,065 

1921 ...             

956,617 

1922 

858,685 

1923 

1,145,977 

1924 

918,646 

1925. . .                  

1,128,570 

1926 

1,310,261 

1927                                            

1,713,581 

1928                                          

777,278 

1929 

4.671,478 

1930 

1,511,241 

1931 

245,961 

1932     .                                  

212,318 

1933.   .                                       

111,956 

1934     .                                   

370,386 

1935     .                                              

495, 124 

1936  . .                                  

497,248 

1937 

557,111 

1938 

1,337,994 
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Year 

Number 

Workers 

Involved 

(2) 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (») 

1939  

416 
350 
567 
602 
785 
941 

945 
195 
200 

143,228 
178,939 
240,845 
166, 167 
288,028 
260, 792 

326,641 
40,208 
72,239 

459, 154 

1940 

1,507,252 

1941 

984, 174 

1942 

378, 195 

1943 

990, 151 

1944 

912,752 

1945 

2,119,641 

170,964 

777,235 

C1)  Work  stoppages  in  existence  in  the  period. 

(2)  Workers  directly  involved  only. 

(3)  Time  loss  for  workers  directly  and  indirectly  involved. 


BRITISH  INDIA 


Year 

Number 
0) 

Workers 

Involved 

(2) 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (3) 

1921 

396 
278 
213 
133 
134 

128 
129 
203 
141 
148 

166 
118 
146 
159 
145 

159 
379 
399 
406 
322 

359 
694 
.716 
658 

600,351 
435,434 
301,044 
312,462 
270,423 

186,811 
131,655 
506,851 
532,016 
196.301 

203,008 
128,099 
164,938 
220,808 
114,217 

169,029 
647,801 
400,075 
409, 189 
452,539 

291,054 
772,653 
525,088 
550,015 

6,984,426 

1922 

3,972,727 

1923 

5,051,704 

1924 

8,730,918 

1925 

12,578,129 

1926 

1,097,478 

1927 

2,019,970 

1928 

31,647,404 

1929 

12,165,691 

1930 

2,261,731 

1931 

2,408,000 

1932 

1,922,437 

1933 

2,168,961 

1934 

4,775,559 

1935 

973,457 

1936 

2,358,062 

1937 

8,982,257 

1938 

9,198,708 

1939 

4,992,795 

1940 

7,577,281 

1941 

3,330,503 

1942 

5,779,965 

1943 

2,342,287 

1944 

3,447,306 

1945 

1945  (3)  1st  quarter 

177 
217 
179 

134,281 
170,510 
184,697 

587,332 

2nd  quarter 

427,329 

3rd  quarter 

85S.559 

4th  quarter 

1946  (3)  January 

135 
130 
160 
185 
180 
157 

205 
194 
120 
115 

196,900 
144,803 
238,742 
313,083 
246,381 
169,589 

266,455 
152,227 
119,282 
165,948 

1,569,080 

February 

403,956 

March 

1,036,875 

April 

1,374,482 

May 

1,241,703 

June 

872,931 

July 

1,127,832 

August 

646,627 

September 

688,870 

October 

647,604 

November 

0)  Work  stoppages  in  existence  in  the  period. 

(J)  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  the  employee*?  indirectly  involved  are  included. 

(3)  Preliminary  figures. 
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Year 

Number 
0)  (2) 

Workers 

Involved 

(3) 

Time  Losa 
in  Man- 
working 
Daya  00 

1923 

131 
104 
86 
57 
53 

52 
53 
83 
60 
70 

88 
99 
99 
107 
145 

137 
99 
89 
71 
69 

81 

84 
87 

20,635 
16,403 
6,855 
3,455 
2,312 

2,190 
4,533 
3,410 
5,431 
4,222 

9,059 
9,288 
9,513 
9,443 
26,734 

13,733 
6,667 
7,715 
4,895 
5,132 

5,921 

4,387 
8,785 

1,208,734 

1924 

301,705 

1925 

293,792 

1926 

85,345 

1927 

64,020 
54,292 

1928 

1929 

101,397 

1930 

77,417 

1931                             

310,199 
42,152 

1932 

1933 

200, 126 
180,080 

1934 

1935 

288,077 

1936 

185,623 

1937 

1,754,949 

1938 

208,784 

1939 

106,476 

1940 

152,076 

1941 

77,133 

1942 

115,039 

1943 

61,809 

1944 

38,308 

1945 

243,932 

0)  Disputes  which  last  less  than  one  day  or  which  involve  an  aggregate  loss  of  less  than  10  man-days  are  excluded. 

(2)  Work  stoppages  beginning  in  the  period. 

(3)  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  employees  indirectly  involved  are  included. 


NEW  ZEALAND 


Year 

Number 

Workers 
Involved 

0) 

Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
working 
Days  (i) 

1919 

45 

77 
77 
58 
49 

34 

83 
59 
36 
41 

49 
45 
24 
23 
16 

24 
12 
43 
52 
72 

66 
57 
89 
64 
69 
149 
154 

34 
62 
S3 

4,030 
15, 138 
10,433 
6,414 
7,162 

14,815 
9,905 
6,264 
4,384 
9,822 

7,831 
5,632 
6,356 
9,335 
3,957 

3,733 
2,323 
7,354 
11,411 
11,388 

16,082 
10,475 
15,261 
14,282 
10,935 
29,786 
39,158 

5,992 
10,534 
14,204 

1920 

54,735 

1921 

119,208 

1922 

93,456 

1923 

201,812 

1924 

89,105 

1925 

74,552 

1926 

47,811 

1927 

10,395 

1928 

22,817 

1929 

26,808 

1930 

33,233 

1931 

48,486 

1932 

108,528 

1933 

111,935 

1934 

10,393 

1935 

18,563 

1936 

16,980 

1937 

29,916 

1938 

35,456 

1939 

53,801 

1940 

28,097 

1941 

26,237 

1942 

51,436 

1943 

15,003 

1944 

52,602 

1945 

06,629 

1946,    1st  3  months 

10,209 

17.413 

2S.183 

C1)  Workers  directly  or  indirectly  affected  are  included. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  February,  1947 


TOURING  February,  1947,  there  was  a  sharp 
•*->'  increase  in  strike  activity  in  Canada, 
both  as  compared  with  the  previous  month 
and  with  February,  1946.  Preliminary  figures 
show  20  strikes  in  existence  during  February, 
1947,  involving  33,737  workers,  with  a  time 
loss  of  199,679  man-working  days,  as  com- 
pared with  12  strikes  in  January,  1947,  with 
3,302  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of 
28,519  days.  In  February,  1946,  there  were 
19  strikes,  involving  3,769  workers,  with  a  time 
loss  of  11,891  days. 

In  the  month  under  review  two  strikes  of 
coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick involved  the  same  15,187  workers  in  each 
case,  thus  accounting  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  workers  involved  during  the  month. 
These  two  strikes  were  also  responsible  for 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  time  loss. 

Of  the  20  strikes  recorded  for  February, 
1947,  one  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  workers, 
five  were  compromise  settlements  and  six  were 


indefinite  in  result,  work  being  resumed  pend- 
ing final  settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
eight  strikes  were  recorded  as  unterminated, 
namely:  fishermen  in  Nova  Scotia;  com- 
positors, etc.,  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.;  fisher- 
men of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  B.C.;  coal 
miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick; 
sawmill  workers  at  Penticton,  B.C.;  metal 
factory  workers  at  Ottawa,  Ont.;  costume 
jewellery  factory  workers  at  Toronto,  Ont.; 
and  burglar  and  fire  alarm  protection  workers 
at  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 
does  it  include  strikes  as  to  which  information 
has  been  received  indicating  that  employment 
conditions  are  no  longer  affected  but  which 
the  unions  concerned  have  not  declared 
terminated.  A  strike  of  compositors,  etc.,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1945,  is  still  continuing. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-FEBRUARY,  1946-1947f 


Date 

Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 

Existence 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 

Existence 

In 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  1,000 

Available 

Work 

Days 

1947* 
January 

12t 
13 

12 
20 

3,302f 
17,219 

3,302 
33,737 

28,519 
199,679 

0-38 

February 

2-67 

Cumulative  totals 

25 

20,521 

228,198 

1-52 

1946 
January 

13t 
16 

13 

19 

2,957f 
3,594 

2,957 
3,769 

18,948 
11,891 

0-25 

February 

0-16 

Cumulative  totals 

29 

6,551 

30,839 

0-21 

*  Preliminary  figures.        t  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these 
totals. 

_  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a  cessation 
of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than  one  day's 
duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless  ten  days 
or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and  these 
figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omissions 
of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short 
period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1947,  (1) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-    Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  February,  1947 


Fishing  and  Trapping— 
Fishermen, 
Nova  Scotia. 


Mining — 

Gold   and   copper   miners 
and  smelter  workers, 
Noranda,  P.Q. 


Coal  miners, 
Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick 


Manufacturing — 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Food  products  factory 
workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Boots  and  Shoes  (Leather) — 
Shoe  factory  workers, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 


Printing  and  Publishing — 
Compositors,  etc., 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Trade — 

Seed  packers, 
Brandon,  Man. 


27 


500 


650 


15, 187 


15 


(4)36 


70 


60 


8.000 


4,500 


30,000 


230 


280 


500 


180 


Commenced  December  30,  1946;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased  per- 
centage of  proceeds  of  catches;  untermin- 
ated. 

Commenced  November  22,  1946;  for  a  new 
agreement  providing  for  increased  wages, 
check-off,  shift  differential,  etc.;  terminated 
February  8;  reference  to  IDI  Commis- 
sioner; compromise. 

Commenced  January  31;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages  and  other 
changes;  terminated  February  3;  two 
weeks'  extension  of  contract  pending 
reference  to  IDI  Commissioner;  indefinite, 
see  later  strike. 


Commenced  January  14;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages, 
union  security,  vacations  with  pay,  etc.; 
terminated  February  20;  negotiations; 
compromise. 

Commenced  January  14;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  union  shop,  check-off, 
reduced  hours,  etc.;  terminated  February 
12;  negotiations;  compromise. 


Commenced  May  30,  1946;  in  sympathy  with 
strike  of  compositors  at  Winnipeg  Man., 
commencing  November  8,  1945;  unter- 
minated. 


Commenced  January  30;  for  payment  o 
retroactive  wage  increase  approved  by 
RWLB  (3)  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions; terminated  February  4;  return 
of  workers  pending  further  reference  to 
NWLB  (3);  indefinite. 


Strikes  and  Locko  uts  Commencing  During  February,  1947 


Fishing  and  Trapping — 
Fishermen, 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  B.C. 

Mining — 

Coal  miners, 

Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Manufacturing — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Textile  factory  workers, 
Huntingdon,  P.Q. 


Textile  factory  workers, 
Louiseville,  P.Q. 


17 


27 


250 

1,500 

15,187 

150,000 

(•>72 

180 

683 

1,360 

22;    for    increased 
a    fixed    minimum 


Commenced  February 
prices  for  fish,  with 
rate;  unterminated. 


Commenced  February  15;  for  a  new  agree 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  unterminated. 


Commenced  February  3;  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  February  5;  negotia- 
tions and  return  of  workers  pending  re- 
ference to  arbitration;  indefinite. 

Commenced  February  20;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes  (under  consideration  by 
Arbitration  Board);  terminated  February 
22;  conciliation,  provincial,  and  return  of 
workers  pending  further  reference  to 
Arbitration    Board;  indefinite. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  FEBRUARY,  1947    (1)—  Concluded 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-   Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (') 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  February,  1947— Concluded 


Manufacturing — Cone. 
Textiles,  Clothing  etc. — 
Cone. 
Textile  factory  workers, 
Louiseville,  P.Q. 


Miscellaneous  Wood  Products- 
Sawmill  workers, 
Penticton,  B.C. 


Metal  Products — 
Foundry  workers, 
Sarnia,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Costume    jewelry    factory 
workers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Construction — 
Building  and  Structures — 
Steel  erectors, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Transportation — 
Other  Local  and  Highway- 
Truck  drivers, 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


Trade — 

Coal  and  building  supplies 
handlers, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Service — 
Business  and  Personal — 
Burglar  and  fire  alarm 
protection  workers, 
Hamilton  and  Toronto, 
Ont. 


443 


(•)20 


65 


(')184 


30 


132 


62 


85 


0  Commenced  February  21;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes  (under  consideration  by 
Arbitration  Board);  terminated  February 
22;  conciliation,  provincial,  and  return  of 
workers  pending  further  reference  to 
Arbitration  Board;  indefinite. 


200  Commenced  February  18;  for  a  signed  union 
agreement,  providing  for  increased  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  other  changes,  under 
negotiations  since  July  12,  1946;  unter- 
minated. 


75  Commenced  February  11;  protesting  refusal 
of  a  worker  to  join  union,  terminated 
February  12;  return  of  workers;  in  favour 
of  workers  (worker  resigned). 

900  Commenced  February  24;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages, 
vacations  with  pay,  union  security,  etc.; 
unterminated. 

0  Commenced  February  20,  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  two 
weeks'  vacations  with  pay,  and  other 
changes;  unterminated. 


396  Commenced  February  18;  for  increased 
wages;  terminated  February  20;  negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


2  Commenced  February  17;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  terminated  February  18; 
conciliation,  provincial;  compromise. 


1  Commenced  February  5;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages, 
vacations  with  pay,  overtime  rates,  etc.; 
terminated  February  5;  return  of  workers 
pending  further  negotiations;  indefinite. 


245  Commenced  February  25;  for  union  recogni- 
tion, against  dismissal  of  10  workers 
allegedly  for  union  activity,  and  for  in- 
creased wages;  unterminated. 


0)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned;  in  some  cases  in- 
complete; subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of 
termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  RWLB— Regional  War  Labour  Board;  NWLB— National  War  Labour  Board. 

(4)  41  indirectly  affected;  («)  281  indirectly  affected;  (6)  11  indirectly  affected;  (7)  75  indirectly  affeoted. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in 
the  March,  1947,  issue  in  the  review  "Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  various  countries  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Statistics  given  in 
the  annual  review  and  in  this  article  are 
taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  government 
publications  of  the  various  countries  concerned. 

Great    Britain    and    Northern    Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  December,  1946,  was  79  and  nine  were  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month,  making 
a  total  of  88  during  the  month.  In  all 
stoppages  of  work  in  progress  in  the  period 
there  were  18,200  workers  involved  and  a  time 
loss  of  49,000  working  days  was  caused. 


Of  the  79  stoppages  which  began  during 
December,  seven  arose  out  of  demands  for 
advances  in  wages;  23  over  other  wage  ques- 
tions; two  on  questions  as  to  working  hours; 
10  on  questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons;  35  on  other 
questions  respecting  working  arrangements; 
and  two  were  on  questions  of  trade  union 
principle. 

New  Zealand 

Figures  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1946,  show  83  strikes,  involving 
14,204  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  28,183 
working-days. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  January,  1947,  show 
290  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  100,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  1,250,000  man 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  December, 
1946,  are  180  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 
95,000  workers  with  a  time  loss  of  3,065,000 
days. 


Prices 


Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  February,  1947 

Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles,  and  Index  Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


'"THERE  was  a  gain  of  0-8  points  to  127-8 
■*■  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
cost-of-living  index  between  January  2  and 
February  1,  1947.  Five  groups  were  higher, 
led  by  foods,  which  advanced  from  145-5  to 
147-0  on  strength  in  pork  products,  tea,  coffee 
and  vegetables.  Eggs  and  fresh  fruits  con- 
tinued downward.  The  clothing  index  rose 
0-4  to  131-9  while  home  furnishings  and 
services  moved  up  1-1  to  130-9.  In  the 
miscellaneous  series  a  gain  of  0-8  to  115-5 
was  supported  by  higher  prices  for  personal 
care  items  and  transportation.  Fuel  and  light 
advanced  0-1  to  109-1  due  to  increases  in 
coke  while  rents  remained  unchanged  at  113-4. 

Cost   of  Living  in   Eight    Cities 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  eight  regional 
cities  were  all  higher  in  February  led  by  a 
gain  of  1-0  points  to  127-7  in  the  Vancouver 
series.  Higher  food  prices  were  mainly 
responsible  although  index  advances  were 
registered  for  clothing,  home  furnishings  and 
services,  and  miscellaneous  items  at  most 
centres.  Toronto,  with  a  gain  of  0-9  to  126-0 
followed  the  Vancouver  increase  while  the 
index  figure  for  Winnipeg  rose  0-8  to  124-0 
and  for  Saint  John  0-6  to  125-9.  Two 
centres,  Montreal  at  129-6  and  Saskatoon  at 
129-0,  each  gained  0-5  while  the  remaining 
two  cities,  Halifax  at  125-6  and  Edmonton 
at  124-9  were  each  0-3  points  higher. 

Retail  Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cities  across  Canada  at  the 
date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation  of 
the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official 
cost-of-living  index,  and  give  a  reasonably 
complete  picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada 
as  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this 
particular  group.     The}'  are   the   averages   of 


prices  of  goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by 
independent  stores.  They  do  not  include 
prices  from  chain  stores.  As  the  movement 
of  chain  store  prices  agrees  closely  with  the 
movement  of  independent  store  prices  it  was 
considered  that  the  extra  work  and  cost 
involved  in  compiling  and  printing  a  separate 
table  for  chain  store  prices  were  not 
warranted,  although  chain  store  prices  are 
used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index. 
Quotations  are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
sent single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rents 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  .  change  indicated  by 
these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
ties at  August,  1939,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the  percentage  changes  in  prices  since  that 
date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
excluding  rents  and  services.  This  index  is 
now  being  included  in  Table  I. 
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MARCH 


TABLE  I. 


-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 


1939 

August  1 

September  1 

October  2 

December  1 

Year 

1940 

January  2 

Aprill 

July2 

October  1 

Year.... 


1941 

January  2 

Aprill 

July2 

October  1 

December  1 

Year.... 


1942 

January  2 

Aprill 

July2 

October  1 

Year.... 


1943 

January  2 

Aprill 

July2 

October  1 

Year... 


1944 

January  3 

Aprill 

July3 

October  2 

Year 


1945 

January  2 

April2 

July  3 

October  1 

Year 


January  2. 
February  1.. 

March  1 

April  1 

Mayl 

June  1 

July2 

August  1 

September  3. 
October  1 . . . 
November  1. 
December  2 . 


1946 


January  2 . 
February  1. 


1947 


Adjusted 
to  base 

100-0  for 

August 

1939 


100  0 
100  0 
103-7 
103-0 
100-7 

103  0 
103-8 

104  8 

106  2 
104-8 


107-4 
107-7 
1110 
114  I 
114  9 
110-8 


114  5 
115-0 
117  0 
116  9 
116  1 


116-2 
116-7 
117-9 
118  4 
117  5 


118 
118 
118 
117 
118 


117-7 
117-8 
119  S 

118-8 
118  6 

118-9 

118  9 

119  1 
119  8 
121  0 
122-6 
124  1 
124  6 

124  5 

125  8 

126  1 
126-1 

126  0 
126.8 


Total 


79-7 
80-7 
87-0 


102- 

115- 

126- 

145- 

129- 

120- 

121-8 

119-9 


120 
121 
95 


100-8 
100-8 
103-5 
103-8 
101-5 


103 
104 
105 
107 


105-6 


108-3 
108-6 
111-9 
115-5 
115-8 
111-7 


115-4 
115-9 
117-8 
117-8 
117-0 


117-1 
117-6 

118-8 
119-3 
118-4 

119-0 
119-1 
119-0 
118-6 
118-9 

118-6 
118-7 
120-3 
119-7 
119-5 

119-9 
119-9 
120-1 
120-8 
122-0 
123-6 
125  1 
125-6 
125-5 
126-8 
127-1 
127-1 

127-0 

127-8 


On  base  ol  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 


Food 


92-2 
93-7 
103-9 
134-3 
154-2 
164-8 
189-5 
145-5 
123-3 
133-3 
130-8 
131-5 
134-7 
92-7 
94-6 
97-8 
103-2 
103-8 

99-3 


104-1 
104 -J 
105-3 
106-1 
105-6 


109-7 
110-1 
116-6 
123-2 
123-8 
116-1 


122-3 
123-7 
130-3 
129-8 
127-2 


127-3 
128-7 
131-8 
132-9 
130-7 

131-5 
131-5 
1320 
130-8 
131-3 

130-2 
131-0 
135-6 
133-3 
1330 

132-8 
132-5 
133-1 
1351 
137-7 
142-1 
144-2 
144-7 
143-2 
146-5 
146-6 
146-4 

145  5 

147  0 


Rent 


72-1 

69-8 

70-6 

75-8 

80-0 

87-3 

100-1 

109-4 

114-0 

115-9 

114-5 

117-3 

119-7 

931 

940 

96-1 

99-7 

103-1 


103-8 
103-8 
104-4 
104-4 
103-8 

104-4 
104-4 
106-9 
107-7 
106-3 


107  • 
107- 
109' 
111- 
111. 
109. 


111-2 
111-2 
111-3 
111-3 
111-3 


111-3 
111-3 
111-5 
111-9 
111-5 

111-9 
111-9 
111-9 
1120 
111-9 

112-0 
1120 
1121 
112-3 
1121 

112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
113-4 
113-4 
113-4 

115  4 

113.4 


Fuel     and 
Light 


75-1 
73-8 
75-4 
83-8 
92-6 
100-7 
120-2 
128-1 
122-7 
116-8 
114-4 
113-2 
112-6 
102-1 
100-9 
101-8 
98-9 
97-7 

99-0 
98-9 
104-4 
105-4 
101-2 

105-5 
105-9 
107-9 
108-0 
107-1 


108-6 
108-9 
110-5 
112-1 
112-7 
110-3 


112-9 
112-9 
112-5 
112-8 
112-8 


112-8 
112-7 
113-4 
113-3 
112-9 

112-7 
113-0 
108-9 
108-7 
110-6 

109-1 
106-7 
106-5 
106-7 
1070 

107-1 
107-1 


107- 

107- 

107- 

107- 

107- 

107- 

107- 

107- 

108-6 

109-2 


109-0 
109  1 


Clothing 


88-3 
96-4 
109-8 
129-1 
151-0 
173-6 
211-9 
172-0 
145-7 
139-1 
135-6 
135-5 
134-8 
97-1 
97-6 
99-3 
101-4 
100-9 

100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 


107-8 
109-1 
113-5 
109-2 


113-7 
114-3 
1151 
119-6 
119-9 
116-1 


119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120  1 
120-0 


120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
121  1 
120-5 


121 
121 
121 
121 
121 

121 
121 
122 
122 
122 


122- 

122- 

123- 

123- 

123- 

124- 

126- 

127-6 

129-6 

130-2 

131-1 

131-2 

131-5 
131-9 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


Miscel- 
laneous 


95-4 
97-2 
101-5 
102-4 

100-9 
100-8 
101-0 
104-1 
101-4 

104-3 
106-1 
106-9 
109-7 
107-2 


110-8 
111-7 
1130 
117-3 
117-9 
113-8 


1180 
118-1 
117-9 
117-8 
117-9 


117-8 
117-8 
117-8 
118-2 
1180 

118-4 
118-4 
118-3 

118-4 
118-4 


■6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
1000 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
1050 
97-8 


119-5 
120-1 
120-4 
120-7 
1221 
122-4 
1251 
1270 
128-4 
128-8 
129-2 
129-4 

129-8 
130-9 


08-7 
991 
100-1 
101-2 

101-3 
101-3 

101-7 
102-0 
101-4 

101-8 
101-8 
102-2 
102-8 
102-3 


103  1 
102-9 
105-6 
106-5 
106-7 
105-1 


106-8 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 


107-5 
107-7 
108-2 
108-3 
1080 

108-9 
1090 
1090 
108-9 
108-9 

109-2 
109-2 
109-4 
109-6 
109-4 

110-9 

110-9 
110-9 

1110 
111-6 
1121 
113-7 
113-8 
113-9 
113-9 
1141 
114-1 

114-7 

115-5 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)* 


J  Commodities!  in  the  cost  of  living  excluding  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARY,  1947* 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 

Furnishings 

and 

Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

125-6 
125-9 
129-6 
126-0 
124-0 
129-0 
124-9 
127-7 

151-4 
144-4 
155-5 
142-8 
145-0 
152-1 
149-5 
149-6 

105-7 
107-8 
108-8 
111-1 
106-0 
115-1 
105-0 
107-0 

107-9 
117-1 
110-1 
116-3 
114-7 
117-9 
101-7 
126-0 

133-3 
133-6 
131-2 
133-4 
125-3 
128-5 
132-3 
133-1 

122-2 

122-8 
129-0 
128-4 
125-1 
129-3 
126-6 
127-4 

115-1 

114-3 

111-5 

116-5 

113-4 

113-8 

113-3 

114-3 

Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city 
of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 


but  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual  levels 


TABLE    III— INDEX    NUMBERS    OF    STAPLE    FOOD    ITEMS. 

(Basis:  August,  1939=100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail   Prices  for  Latest   Month. 


Commodities* 


Per 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Julv 

Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1939 

1941 

1945 

1945 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1947 

lb. 

100-0 

120-7 

154-5 

154-8 

154-8 

155-2 

157-7 

163-8 

163-8 

164-2 

164-5 

lb. 

100-0 

125-7 

167-5 

167-9 

167-9 

168-4 

170-9 

178-1 

177-6 

177-6 

178-1 

lb. 

100-0 

125-5 

173-9 

174-3 

175-2 

175-2 

178-7 

186-1 

186-1 

185-7 

185-7 

lb. 

100-0 

132-7 

161-6 

162-3 

162-3 

162-3 

164-1 

169-2 

169-2 

169-2 

169-2 

lb. 

100-0 

136-7 

168-3 

168-3 

168-3 

169-0 

170-6 

173-5 

173-5 

173-5 

174-3 

lb. 

100-0 

139-3 

173-4 

174-6 

174-0 

174-6 

174-6 

174-6 

175-7 

174-6 

175-7 

lb 

100-0 

109-9 

162-0 

153-9 

152-5 

152-8 

167-6 

157-7 

156-0 

155-6 

156-3 

lb. 

100-0 

125-3 

143-8 

143-5 

144-2 

148-5 

161-5 

163-3 

163-3 

163-3 

170-3 

lb. 

1000 

127-0 

143-4 

142-9 

143-4 

149-0 

163-8 

164-3 

165-4 

165-4 

174-3 

lb. 

100-0 

132-3 

141-5 

142-2 

142-5 

146-5 

161-8 

162-7 

162-7 

163-1 

178-4 

lb. 

1000 

151-3 

157-0 

158-8 

160-5 

164-0 

177-2 

178-1 

178-1 

178-9 

230-7 

lb. 

100  0 

134-7 

137-5 

137-5 

137-5 

138-2 

140-3 

141-0 

141-0 

141-0 

166-7 

doz. 

100-0 

156-4 

140-5 

173-7 

153-6 

143-4 

148-4 

178-9 

175-1 

165-7 

151-3 

qt. 

100-0 

111-0 

95-4 

95-4 

95-4 

96-3 

114-7 

139-4 

139-4 

139-4 

139-4 

lb. 

100-0 

140-5 

143-6 

144-7 

148-7 

158-2 

161-2 

164-8 

164-8 

164-8 

164-8 

lb. 

100-0 

174-6 

164-4 

164-9 

165-9 

166-3 

167-8 

169-7 

170-7 

170-7 

172-1 

lb. 

100-0 

106-5 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

107-9 

107-9 

107-9 

lb. 

100-0 

127-3 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

lb. 

100-0 

112-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

pkg. 

100-0 

101-1 

100-0 

100  0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

129-9 

136-8 

137-7 

137-7 

137-7 

138-7 

152-8 

166-0 

168-9 

169-8 

tin 

100-0 

117-5 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

128-3 

130-8 

131-7 

131-7 

tin 

100-0 

128-3 

132-7 

132-7 

131-9 

132-7 

133-6 

139-8 

145-1 

146-0 

146-9 

lb. 

100-0 

129-4 

133-3 

133-3 

135-3 

135-3 

137-3 

139-2 

162-7 

166-7 

170-6 

lb. 

100-0 

108-2 

140-8 

128-6 

130-6 

144-9 

165-3 

138-8 

130-6 

132-7 

136-7 

151b. 

100-0 

89-9 

204-9 

148-5 

151-5 

158-2 

210-7 

134-1 

126-8 

127-1 

129-6 

lb. 

100-0 

115-8 

120-2 

120-2 

122-8 

136-0 

139-5 

143-0 

144-7 

158-8 

168-4 

lb. 

100-0 

1040 

108-6 

108-6 

108-6 

123-8 

127-8 

125-2 

125-2 

128-5 

155-0 

doz. 

100-0 

132-5 

153-6 

156-0 

154-3 

146-4 

160-4 

153-2 

154-6 

141-6 

126-3 

doz. 

100-0 

111-3 

145-2 

147-1 

156-0 

146-2 

145-5 

141-5 

149-5 

148-9 

140-0 

jar 

100-0 

111-3 

114-5 

115-1 

115-1 

118-7 

126-6 

137-6 

140-0 

141-3 

142-5 

tin 

100 -c 

101-5 

105-1 

105-6 

105-1 

105-6 

106-6 

119-8 

125-4 

126-4 

127-9 

jar 

100-0 

118-3 

128-9 

128-9 

128-9 

130-3 

131-8 

134-0 

134-0 

134-8 

134-8 

tin 

100-0 

138-0 

158-2 

157-7 

157-7 

157-7 

164-7 

175-8 

178-7 

179-3 

180-4 

lb. 

100-0 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

lb. 

100-0 

131-3 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

lb. 

100-0 

141-6 

131-4 

131-7 

131-7 

131-7 

132-5 

133-4 

133-7 

137-3 

144-1 

Pkg. 

100-0 

145-2 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

137-1 

147-3 

Price 
Feb. 
1947 


Beef,  sirloin  steak 

Beef  round  steak , 

Beef,  rib  roast 

Beef,  shoulder 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless , 

Lamb,  leg  roast , 

Pork,  fresh  loins,  centre  cut , 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on 

Lard,  pure 

Shortening,  vegetable 

Eggs,  grade  '  A",  large 

Milk 

Butter,  creamery,  prints 

Cheese,  Canadian,  mild 

Bread,  white 

Flour,  first  grade 

Rolled  oats,  pkg 

Corn  flakes,  8  oz 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2$'s 

Peas,  canned,  2's 

Corn,  canned,  2's 

Beans,  dry 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Prunes,  bulk 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz 

Peaches,  20  oz 

Marmalade,  orange,  16  oz 

Corn  syrup,  2  lb 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sugar,  yellow 

Coffee 

Tea,  black,  §  lb 


45-9 

42-2 
42-7 
26-9 
23-8 
29-7 

44-4 
46-3 
33-2 
56-9 
26-3 
24-0 

47-1 
15-2 
45-0 
35-8 
6-8 
4-1 

7-2 
9-2 
18-0 
15-8 
16-6 
8-7 

6-7 
42-5 
19-2 
23-4 
37-0 
45-5 


48-7 
43-3 


Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  February,  1947  prices. 
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TABLE  IV.-RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 


Beef 

I 

a 
o 
.a 

=3 

2 

a 

ii 

> 

I 

-si! 

J* 

Pork 

8 

•3 

k 

<V   O. 

-a  . 

•J 
II 

aj 
M 
o3 
-a 

ii 

J2 
3 

$ 

Ii 

-  W 
60  03 

c  a 

ii 

02 

1 

< 

-O  oj 

03    N 

u   o 
M-g 

s| 
mo. 

ii 

1 

a. 

b 

E 

o    . 

Sft 

pq 

~6 

a 
J 

-o 

1 

O 

II 

a 
•S3 

*3 
£ft 

■a 

g 

£  ft 

of 

i 

& 

03 

%2 

•Sfc 

"o  ft 
cts. 

Locality 

ca 
02 

i. 
11 

!i 

£2 

s 

1 

ii 

J 

a 
o 

$  ft 
GO 

u 

ha 
glfe 

.S-a  a 
SS2 

ja  o 

8-3 

■a  a 

s° 

goo 

o 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I. 

1— Charlottetown 

45-5 

42-0 

38-9 

28-6 

24-0 

46-6 

35-6 

56-0 

26-8 

22-5 

50-9 

14-0 

47-0 

35-2 

7-3 

4-6 

7-0 

100 

Nova  Scotia— 

2— Halifax 

47-9 

44-3 

41-7 

27-4 

24-5 

24-3 

46-6 

48-2 

34-2 

57-5 

25-2 

25-7 

500 

15-0 

47-0 

36-3 

80 

4-5 

8-3 

100 

3— New  Glasgow 

49-0 

45-3 

44-4 

28-8 

24-3 

47-0 

4-97 

35-6 

57-6 

27-0 

21-6 

52-6 

140 

47-1 

7-3 

4-9 

7-3 

100 

4 — Sydney 

49-3 

44-7 

35-6 

29-9 

24-4 

46-8 

48-3 

59-4 

26-2 

22-6 

56-7 

16-0 

47-2 

37-4 

7-3 

4-6 

7-8 

9-9 

5— Truro 

48-5 

45-3 

43-6 

28-6 

26-0 

32-0 

45-5 

47-8 

35-8 

56-6 

20-6 

50-9 

140 

46-8 

6-7 

4-9 

7-6 

9-9 

New  Brunswick— 

6 — Fredericton 

48-7 

44-7 

470 

28-4 

25-9 

29-7 

49-0 

47-2 

34-3 

580 

26-3 

19-9 

52-1 

14-0 

46-8 

35-4 

7-3 

4-8 

6-6 

9-5 

7 — Moncton 

47-4 

44-5 

46-3 

27-7 

25-1 

47-4 

48-7 

33-8 

59-4 

26-5 

24-4 

53-4 

14-0 

47-0 

35-6 

80 

4-5 

7-7 

100 

8 — Saint  John 

47-4 

44-6 

40-3 

27-1 

240 

29-6 

46-6 

48-9 

34-4 

56-8 

26-6 

26-7 

52-2 

15-0 

470 

34-6 

7-3 

4-2 

71 

9-8 

Quebec— 

9 — Chicoutimi 

45-7 

42-6 

42-7 

27-4 

22-5 

46-3 

44-3 

34-2 

550 

26-5 

15-0 

45-1 

33-7 

60 

4-3 

9-9 

10-Hull 

42-7 

41-0 

40-1 

28-0 

22-6 

30-6 

44-2 

45-8 

33-4 

58-4 

26-1 

28-1 

47-8 

15-0 

44-2 

32-4 

6-0 

3-8 

7-6 

9-5 

11 — Montreal 

44-7 

41-6 

44-0 

26-5 

24-4 

30-7 

44-3 

45-8 

33-5 

58-2 

26-8 

21-8 

47-5 

15-5 

45-4 

35-4 

60 

3-8 

7-3 

9-2 

12— Quebec 

45-2 

42-2 

43-1 

27-9 

22-9 

30-3 

44-3 

42-1 

35-7 

53-5 

26-6 

22-2 

49-5 

15-0 

45-6 

35-7 

5-5 

3-6 

80 

9-5 

13— St.  Hyacinthe 

41-5 

37-3 

38-8 

26-8 

22-0 

32-3 

41-7 

43-3 

31-9 

52-4 

25-3 

25-0 

46-6 

140 

450 

33-6 

5-3 

41 

80 

9-8 

14— St.  Johns 

58-0 
54-5 

26-3 
23-8 

22-6 
21-5 

47-7 

47-2 

140 
150 

45-0 
44-6 

360 
36-3 

5-3 

6-0 

41 

4-2 

8-0 
7-9 

9-7 

15 — Sherbrooke 

46-0 

41-4 

42-2 

27-8 

22-8 

33-8 

46-2 

44-1 

31-8 

9-7 

16— Sorel 

440 

39-9 

42-0 

26-7 

23-4 

41-2 

31-1 

55-6 

24-8 

21-7 

48-8 

140 

45-5 

33-7 

5-3 

41 

8-1 

100 

17— Thetford  Mines 

40-4 

38-9 

37-7 

28-3 

21-9 

39-4 

31-2 

46-6 

24-8 

49-7 

140 

45-3 

34-3 

60 

4-0 

7-2 

9-6 

18— Three  Rivers 

42-9 

40-3 

39-8 

28-6 

23-7 

30-7 

420 

41-4 

33-9 

57-4 

25-6 

48-8 

150 

45-1 

36-4 

60 

3-9 

7-7 

9-6 

Ontario— 

19— Belleville 

47-0 

42-6 

44-2 

26-6 

24-2 

44-5 

47-6 

33-6 

58-5 

26-8 

23-9 

44-8 

15-0 

45-4 

33-9 

6-7 

4-2 

6-9 

8-8 

20— Brantford 

47-4 

44-2 

44-1 

27-7 

23-8 

310 

44-4 

48-3 

33-1 

57-4 

26-1 

24-4 

440 

150 

45-4 

35-6 

6-7 

4-2 

7-4 

9-2 

21— Brockville 

47-7 

44-4 

46-3 

27-7 

23-P 

45-7 

45-1 

32-4 

59-1 

26-6 

20-9 

45-7 

150 

44  3 

34-3 

6-3 

40 

7-9 

8-8 

22 — Chatham 

46-0 
47-5 
44-9 
46-3 

42-1 
44-5 
41-6 
42-5 

43-2 

45-6 
43-8 
43-7 

26-9 
27-7 
25-6 
27-0 

25-4 
271 
241 
23-5 

32-3 

450 
45-5 

45-8 
44-0 

47-4 
46-4 

33-1 
351 

56-7 
39-1 
54-3 

58-6 

26-6 
26-4 
26-8 

27-7 

24-9 
24-6 
23-8 
21-0 

44-4 
44-3 

49-9 
46-1 

150 
150 
16-0 
150 

45-2 
45- 1 
44-8 
451 

34-5 
37-2 

5-3 
60 

60 
6-7 

4-1 
3-9 
3-9 
40 

6-6 
7-3 
6-9 
7-3 

8-8 

23— Cornwall 

9-1 

24— Fort  William 

8-7 

25— Gait 

49-3 

8-9 

26— Guelph 

46-9 
46-3 

43-4 
43-1 

43-5 
44-5 

27-6 

27-4 

25-3 
24-2 

33-2 
30-3 

45-0 
44-9 

49-0 
48-3 

34-4 
33-6 

57-9 

58-8 

27-6 
27-3 

24-2 
26-9 

44-7 

46-4 

150 
16-0 

45-4 

45-6 

38-5 
36-1 

60 
60 

4-1 
4-2 

7-2 
7-4 

8-8 

27— Hamilton 

8-8 

28 — Kingston 

47-5 

43-1 

45-3 

27-9 

24-2 

44-9 

47-1 

32-6 

56-7 

25-5 

23-9 

460 

15-0 

44-7 

35-6 

60 

4-2 

7-6 

9-2 

29— Kitchener 

45-3 

42-5 

44-6 

27-0 

240 

30-6 

44-8 

48-0 

32-9 

57-3 

27-2 

23-G 

45  4 

150 

45-4 

35-7 

6-7 

40 

7-3 

8-9 

30— London 

46-5 

43-1 

44-1 

27-5 

24-2 

31-7 

45-4 

49-1 

32-9 

58-1 

26-8 

23-6 

45-7 

150 

45-4 

35-3 

60 

40 

7-2 

8-8 

31— Niagara  Falls 

45-6 

42-1 

44-3 

26-7 

23-2 

44-5 

45-6 

32-9 

58-6 

27-3 

32-7 

47-9 

15-5 

45-3 

60 

4-1 

6-9 

90 

32— North  Bay 

45-0 

42-1 

44-3 

26-7 

250 

44-8 

47-0 

570 

27-4 

25-0 

51-5 

16-0 

45-5 

6-7 

4-2 

8-0 

fl-7 

33— Oshawa 

45-5 

43-3 

46-0 

27-4 

23-5 

47-5 

33-3 

580 

26-7 

251 

45-7 

150 

45-5 

35-6 

60 

40 

7-1 

90 

34— Ottawa 

46-9 

43-3 

44-5 

27-6 

24-2 

30-3 

45-6 

47-9 

330 

57-6 

26-3 

22-9 

46-1 

150 

44-7 

33-3 

6-7 

3-8 

7-4 

90 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  february,  1947 
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Rent  (a) 

eta. 

Ct8. 

eta. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts 

cts. 

1 

% 

S 

18-1 

16-5 

17-1 

8-9 

7-9 

32-3 

17 

9 

27-4 

45 

4 

66-9 

47-3 

26-4 

39-7 

32-9 

8-6 

8-1 

58-5 

42-0 

11-90 

24 -00-28 -00(b)  1 

18-4 

15-8 

17-0 

9-7 

6-4 

37-7 

18 

9 

IS -7 

41 

6 

52-3 

4S-6 

24-9 

40-4 

34-1 

8-6 

8-4 

54-C 

42-7 

12-63 

27.50-31-50        2 

18-4 

15-4 
16-2 

17-3 

16-7 

8-5 
8-8 

6-8 
6-4 

42-2 
39-9 

20 

19 

6 
6 

25 -f 
2.5-8 

45 

49 

3 
1 

53-1 

58-9 

47 -6 
46-! 

251 
25-7 

38-3 
39-5 

33-1 
33-2 

8-3 

8-6 

58-3 
8-6 

57-3 

54-6 

430 

42-6 

16-00-20-00       3 

18-1 

7-08 

18 -00-22 -00(b)  4 

18-5 

16-1 

17-1 

8-/ 

5-9 

39-1 

21 

4 

19-0 

38 

6 

61-5 

48 -3 

25-4 

38-6 

34-1 

8-7 

8-7 

56-2 

43-0 

11-75 

26-50-30-50        5 

18-7 

16-7 

17-6 

8-5 

6-5 

41-0 

IS 

3 

21-9 

43 

4 

57-7 

25-3 

40-1 

320 

8-5 

S-3 

54-6 

42-4 

12-41 

21 -00-25 -00(b)  6 

18-0 

16-2 

17-1 

8-6 

7-0 

38-1 

18 

0 

22-C 

44 

7 

55-3 

24-7 

38-9 

340 

9-0 

9-0 

54-3 

42-9 

12-28 

26-0O-30-00(b)  7 

17-7 

15-7 

16-1 

8-6 

6-4 

36-4 

IS 

G 

19-3 

43 

6 

52-5 

47-3 

250 

38-7 

33-8 

8-5 

S-3 

53-1 

42-3 

13  00 

20 -50-24 -50(b)  8 

17-6 

15-3 

14-8 

16-7 
16-2 

8-5 
8-2 

8-4 
6-9 

42-6 
41-8 

16 
16 

3 
5 

22-2 
21-5 

46 
32 

1 
3 

55-0 
42-7 

42-7 

40-?, 
35-8 

S3 -3 

31-2 

8-6 
8-3 

S-l 

56-1 
48-0 

42-6 
42-3 

18-00 
16-75 

9 

17-2 

15-50-19-50      10 

16-4 

14-9 

15-4 

9-3 

7-0 

38-6 

17 

5 

23-6 

35 

B 

40-3 

43  •< 

25-6 

36-7 

31-4 

8-0 

8-0 

50-1 

43-9 

16-75 

23-00-27-00 (b)ll 

17-5 

15-0 

16-3 

9-2 

7-4 

38-0 

20 

2 

25-4 

39 

0 

44-3 

45- 1 

25-6 

38-1 

32-6 

8-1 

7-9 

48-7 

45-0 

16-00 

27-50-31 -50(b) 12 

15-6 

15-1 

15-3 

9-2 

7-8 

431 

16 

g 

22-6 

42 

a 

44-6 

46-4 

23-4 

36-9 

32-6 

8-0 

7-9 

45-7 

44-7 

15-75 

16 -00-20 -00(b) 13 

16-3 

15-7 
14-9 

15-6 
16-7 

8-7 
8-8 

8-2 
7-3 

44-8 
38-3 

19 
IS 

5 

9 

2.5-7 
25-4 

39 

38 

2 
1 

45-8 
43-7 

44 -( 

46-0 

25-3 
25-6 

38-4 
39-0 

32-6 
33-3 

8-0 
8-0 

7-9 

8-( 

45-5 
45-4 

44-1 
43-7 

15-50 
17-50 

14 

17-3 

20 -00-24 -00(b) 15 

16-4 

14-9 
15-1 

16-4 
16-2 

9-3 

8-8 

7-9 
7-8 

45-2 
40-1 

17 
IS 

2 

7 

21-4 
24-3 

42 

46 

2 

44-6 
51-3 

4,5  ■( 
45-7 

26-5 
25-4 

38-5 
38-1 

33-3 
32-2 

7-9 

8-1 

7-7 
7-6 

52-2 
51-6 

44-0 
44-0 

16-25 
19-00 

16 

17-6 

14-00-18-00(b)17 

170 

15-0 

15-7 

8-8 

7-6 

40-2 

IS 

6 

23-0 

36 

S 

47-7 

43-6 

25-8 

38-0 

34-3 

8-4 

8-(J 

49-7 

43-3 

16-00 

20-00-24 -00(b) 18 

16-4 

15-2 
15-7 

16-1 
16-2 

8-1 
8-9 

6-3 

6-6 

40-8 
37-1 

18 

20 

3 
3 

19-3 

33 

37 

5 
3 

11-0 

38-7 

47-C 
43-1 

25-0 
24-6 

3G-8 
34-7 

31-3 

29-6 

8-4 
8-3 

8-3 
8-3 

48-0 
48-4 

45-2 
42-7 

16  00 
16-00 

19 

17-3 

22-00-26-00      20 

17-4 

151 

16-1 

7-7 

7-0 

41-7 

19 

6 

19-0 

35 

6 

42-2 

25-0 

37-0 

30-3 

8-3 

8-1 

49-1 

43-5 

16-00 

20-00-24-00      21 

170 

15-7 

16-5 

8-1 

6-6 

39-1 

20 

5 

25-7 

31 

0 

37-8 

25-2 

34-1 

30-5 

8-6 

8-6 

46-5 

43-3 

16-00 

21-50-25-50      22 

17-5 

16-7 

16-2 

8-3 

6-7 

42-7 

16 

1 

30 

7 

42-7 

45-2 

26-0 

35-7 

30-7 

8-1 

8-1 

48-3 

42-9 

16-50 

23-00-27-00(b)23 

17-5 

15-6 

16-2 

7-5 

6-7 

43-3 

21 

0 

26-5 

34 

8 

51-2 

45-C 

24-9 

39-4 

28-9 

8-6 

8-4 

45-5 

42-6 

16-80 

25-50-29-50      24 

17-5 

15-7 

15-6 

8-4 

6-6 

34-7 

20 

0 

24-2 

33 

4 

42-9 

44-2 

24-3 

33-5 

29-4 

8-5 

S-3 

48-3 

44-0 

16-00 

22-00-26-00.     25 

17-6 

16-0 

16-1 

7-9 

6-0 

36-8 

20 

5 

23-1 

32 

4 

40-3 

43-1 

24-0 

35-0 

30-3 

8-5 

S-4 

48-2 

44-3 

16-00 

22-50-26-50      26 

17-2 

15-3 

15-7 

8-3 

6-2 

38-8 

20 

1 

23 -f 

36 

6 

38-1 

43-1 

24-4 

34-6 

30-4 

8-1 

8-1 

47-7 

44-7 

15-50 

26-50-30-50      27 

16-8 

15-4 

15-9 

8-4 

6-7 

42-9 

21 

0 

20-c 

34 

9 

40-9 

44-C 

24-7 

36-2 

29-7 

8-1 

8-C 

47-4 

44-2 

16-00 

29-50-33-50      28 

17-1 

15-7 

16-0 

8-4 

6-6 

37-0 

20 

6 

24-C 

33 

7 

42-4 

43-C 

24-7 

35-1 

30-3 

8-6 

8-4 

46-7 

44-6 

16-00 

27-50-31-50      29 

17-2 

15-7 

16-5 

7-9 

6-2 

39-4 

19 

9 

23-] 

34 

3 

43-3 

44-C 

25-4 

35-4 

29-4 

8-6 

S-4 

48-1 

44-3 

16-50 

27-00-31-00      30 

17-2 

14-7 

15-8 

7-9 

5-4 

36-6 

19 

4 

25-C 

31 

6 

38-0 

43-C 

24-4 

35-5 

29-9 

8-5 

8-C 

47-J 

44-3 

14-63 

25-00-29-00      31 

18-2 

16-4 

17-0 

8-4 

6-1 

42-6 

19 

0 

39 

2 

45-4 

25-3 

37-0 

9-0 

S-L 

54-e 

44-6 

17-25 

23-00-27-00      32 

16-9 

15-2 

15-7 

8-6 

5-9 

37-0 

20 

5 

35 

3 

36-8 

24-4 

34-5 

30-0 

8-5 

82 

49-f 

44-3 

16-00 

26-00-30-00      33 

17-0 

15-4 

16-5 

8-3 

7-1 

40-7 

21 

3 

26-C 

36 

6 

44-2 

44-( 

)  25-8 

37-3 

31-2 

8-3 

8-1 

47-; 

43-7 

16-75 

31-50-35-50      34 
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TABLE  IV.-RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS. 


CO 

(c) 

fn) 

Beef 

I 

~S 

c 
o 

i 

c 

c 

n 

Pork 

-d 

3 

TJ 

~6 

(c) 

(o) 

(0) 

Locality 

I. 

k,  ft 

s 

o  a 

=3 

2 
«f 

a 
■fi 

a 

n    • 

2- 

at 

1 
2.D 

a>T 
11 

8 

1 

1 

2 

he 
*    . 

jl 

fi 

i-1 

.at 

O  O 

J3 

-2? 

$2 

>1 

o 

.  •-. 
o 

ii 

■ 

si 

u 

o 

3 
3 

it 
li 
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< 

is 

+2 

i 

6 

5 

a 

£ 

ca 

3    ft 

a 

i 

S3 
3 

o 

J3  ft 

■<f 

i 

ft 

o 

-a 
<a 

5 

e 

81 

be 

03 

O 

fi 
ft 

3 
a 

°     Q 

O  ft 

1 

G,2 

02 

Ph 

m 

pq 

02 

> 

fe^ 

& 

« 

1-5 

02 

w 

§ 

pq 

o 

PQ 

fc 

« 

o 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

eta. 

35 — Owen  Sound 

45-7 

42-9 

44-0 

27-4 

23-6 

47-7 

33-1 

58-3 

26-1 

24-7 

42-6 

15-0 

45-3 

36-4 

6-0 

4-2 

6-7 

9-1 

47-9 
46-0 
46-1 
46-5 
47-3 

44-1 
42-1 
42-5 
42-9 
43-8 

44-9 
43-0 
43-6 
43-9 
43-8 

27-7 
26-0 
27-6 
27-4 
28-4 

24-8 
24-0 
24-1 
24-0 
24-4 

32-0 
29-0 
31-0 
30-9 

45-0 
44-6 
45-0 
45-8 
44-0 

46-6 
48-0 
48-5 
48-5 

47-6 

32-6 
36-0 
32-5 
34-2 

31-8 

56-7 
59-6 
57-3 
57-1 
56-5 

27-3 
25-6 
27-3 
26-3 
26-5 

23-3 
23-4 
21-7 
22-1 
24-3 

44-6 
49-1 
46-9 
46-2 
46-7 

15- 

16-0 
15-5 
15-0 
15-0 

45-3 
45-1 
45-7 
45-6 

45-8 

34-9 

36-7 
35-6 
36-6 

60 
6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 

4-3 
4-1 
4-1 
4-2 
4-0 

7-6 
6-3 
7-1 
7-4 
7-6 

8-7 

37— Port  Arthur 

8-9 

38— St.  Catharines 

8-9 

89— St.  Thomas 

q-5 

40 — Sarnia 

91 

41— Sault  Ste.  Marie 

46-6 

42-9 

43-5 

27-7 

24-9 

44-8 

45-3 

54-4 

26-7 

21-2 

50-0 

16-0 

44-8 

35-0 

6-7 

4-0 

7-6 

8-8 

42— Stratford 

44-8 

41-6 

43-8 

27-2 

24-0 

45-0 

46-6 

32-0 

57-9 

27-3 

23-7 

44-7 

15-0 

45-4 

37-1 

5-3 

3-9 

7-6 

9-1 

43— Sudbury 

45-5 
47-4 

42-0 
42-9 

41-3 
44-8 

26-6 
27-4 

23-9 
24-0 

28-3 
29-5 

43-1 
43-5 

45-9 
47-7 

35-3 

57-6 
56-3 

27-4 
27-9 

25-8 
23-6 

48-0 
51-3 

16-0 
17-0 

44-5 
44-9 

35-2 

6-7 
6-7 

4-1 
4-2 

7-5 

7-7 

8-9 

44— Timmins 

9-5 

45— Toronto 

47-0 
45-4 
46-1 
46-7 

43-4 
42-4 
42-2 
43-7 

45-4 
43-0 
44-4 
44-3 

28-1 
26-5 
27-0 
29-0 

23-9 
23-6 
24-1 
25-2 

30-6 
29-3 
32-3 

44-7 
44-5 
44-3 

47-9 
46-4 
48-1 
47-7 

31-8 
33-5 
33-3 
34-8 

58-3 
57-2 
57-5 
58-5 

26-6 
27-7 
25-9 
27-1 

23-6 
23-8 
22-8 
21-4 

47-8 

47-3 
45-7 

16-0 

16-0 
15-0 

45-4 

45-1 
45-0 

39-1 

37-7 
36-4 

6-7 

6-0 
6-0 

4-2 

4-1 
3-8 

7-1 

7-3 
7-0 

8-7 

4ft— Welland 

47— Windsor 

8-8 

48— Woodstock 

8-8 

Manitoba— 

49—  Brandon 

44-2 

40-0 

25-2 

23-4 

45-7 

31-7 

56-9 

24-7 

21-6 

43-8 

13-0 

42-8 

7-1 

3-8 

5-4 

9-0 

50 — Winnipeg 

44-1 

39-4 

37-0 

25-0 

22-4 

28-0 

42-5 

46-5 

33-3 

56-8 

25-4 

23-7 

46-3 

14-0 

42-4 

35-3 

8-0 

3-6 

6-6 

8-7 

Saskatchewan— 

42-6 
42-0 
42-8 
43-5 

38-8 
38-7 
39-3 
39-7 

38-6 
38-3 
39-8 
39-1 

24-2 
24-0 
24-2 
24-5 

21-6 
21-3 
21-7 
21-6 

27-7 
27-7 
28-3 

41-8 
40-0 
42-6 
40-6 

41-5 
41-5 
43-8 
44-7 

30-3 
31-3 
31-2 
32-3 

55-0 
54-0 
54-5 
55-5 

25-4 
25-5 
25-4 
25-0 

26-7 
23-6 
29-6 
30-6 

44-0 
47-7 
47-1 
43-9 

15-0 
140 
14-0 
14-0 

42-4 
43-2 
42-4 
42-2 

38-7 

7-2 
6-0 
6-8 
7-2 

3-8 
4-1 
3-9 
3-7 

6-5 
6-3 
5-6 
6-1 

8-7 

52— Prince  Albert 

8-fi 

9-1 

8-9 

Alberta— 

44-9 
43-0 

40-4 
39-4 

40-4 
38-7 

24-9 
24-2 

22-1 
21-4 

27-5 
24-0 

41-9 
41-3 

44-7 

32-0 

56-6 
54-0 

24-7 
26-1 

24-1 
24-6 

45-4 
44-0 

14-0 
14-0 

43-0 
44-4 

37-0 

7-2 
8-0 

3-8 
4-3 

5-7 

7-6 

8-8 

68 — Drumheller 

9-0 

67 — Edmonton 

44-3 
44-8 

39-7 
40-0 

40-4 
38-2 

24-0 
24-4 

22-8 
22-0 

26-2 
27-3 

40-3 

41-5 

42-7 
45-0 

28-7 
31-3 

54-7 
57-3 

24-8 
25-3 

27-1 
22-3 

41-3 
45-5 

14-0 
14-0 

43-1 
43-0 

36-1 

7-2 
8-0 

3-8 
3-9 

6-3 
6-1 

8-8 

58— Lethbridge 

8-7 

British  Columbia— 

49-2 
47-4 

44-1 
42-4 

45-8 
42-3 

27-6 
25-9 

24-6 
23-7 

29-5 

43-7 
43-6 

59-6 
57-3 

26-0 
26-4 

26-0 

42-0 
41-4 

16-0 
140 

45-0 
44-7 

34-7 

9-0 
8-5 

4-3 

4-1 

7-3 

7-1 

P-fi 

60—  New  Westminster 

46-2 

32-0 

9-1 

11— Prince  Rupert 

62— Trail 

46-7 

43-0 

4"vf» 

?,fi-0 

45-fi 

■ifi-n 

?5-3 

?9-f> 

51  -0 

19-0 

45 -n 

100 

4-9 

8-3 

q.q 

47-3 
47-8 
47-3 

42-3 
43-2 
43-4 

44-8 
44-1 
44-6 

26-3 
27-0 
26-9 

24-5 
24-4 
24-0 

28-5 
29-3 

45-0 
44-0 
45-0 

47-9 
47-7 

35-4 
34-5 

57-6 
59-4 
59-1 

27-0 
27-5 
27-3 

24-1 
28-5 
24-3 

50-0 
42  3 
43-3 

17-0 
14-0 
15-0 

44-8 
44-6 
44-9 

36-0 
39-3 

9-0 
9-6 
90 

40 
4-1 
4-3 

7-1 
7-0 
7-2 

9-3 

8-9 

9-? 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  february,  1947 
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3 
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\t 

p 
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o  S 

.  o 

08  <o 

a 
o  o 

■38 

I1 
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2  ° 

EM 
5  ft 
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>> 

a 
o 
B 

a 

U 

is. 

.3 

J4 
o 
o 

•it 

o 
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"3 

.a    • 

is 

Ph 

M 

3 
s 

03 
ooX3 

c— ' 

'.3  © 

a- 

c 

is 

O 

c 
3 

N 

S-8 

is 

>> 

C  n 
XT" 

04  O 

U  <M 
•  « 

o  c 
'3 '-J3 

Is 
is 

I1 

Ph 

a 

h 

.2 
ft*! 

E  s 

o  ft 
O 

~6 
2  . 

*a 
Ik 

0 

O  t, 

3  8. 

a 

3 

-3 
« 

a  . 

-.a 

o 

§   €> 

"Si 

as 

M     . 

S£ 

J" 

I1 

3" 

a  *-< 

•U  ft 

m 

Rent  (a) 

Cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cte. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cte. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

17-3 

15-3 

15-8 

8-3 

5-8 

39-8 

20-2 

21-9 

34-7 

44-4 

24-7 

35-1 

81 -1 

8-6 

8-5 

51-7 

44-4 

16-50 

16-00-20-00 

35 

16-8 

15-0 

16-3 

8-5 

6-1 

38-8 

19-6 

18-7 

36-4 

36-1 

43-2 

24-7 

36-4 

30-8 

8-7 

8-6 

45-7 

43-9 

16-75 

24-00-28-00 

36 

17-6 

16-0 

16-7 

7-8 

6-8 

46-6 

19-6 

25-9 

36-2 

49-2 

47-4 

25-2 

39-7 

29-2 

8-6 

8-5 

45-2 

42-2 

16-80 

23-00-27-00 

37 

16-8 

14-9 

16-0 

8-5 

5-9 

39-3 

20-2 

33-7 

35-7 

44-9 

24-3 

34-7 

30-9 

8-4 

8-2 

46-0 

43-1 

15-75 

27-00-31-00 

38 

17-3 

16-1 

16-7 

7-8 

6-9 

38-4 

19-9 

25-0 

40-2 

41-0 

44-5 

25-3 

36-5 

30-3 

8-7 

8-6 

48-9 

44-3 

16-00 

21-00-25-00 

39 

17-3 

16-5 
15-7 

16-9 
16-7 

8-6 
8-1 

7-1 
6-2 

44-0 
44-0 

19-4 
17-9 

27-3 

37-5 

28-6 

42-3 
42-3 

40-0 

25-6 
24-7 

35-2 
35-7 

30-5 
29-9 

8-8 
8-5 

8-7 
8-5 

48-8 
45-3 

44-0 
43-0 

16-50 
17-00 

.40 

17-8 

23-00-27-00 

41 

17-3 

16-1 

16-8 

8-3 

6-4 

39-9 

18-4 

21-3 

33-9 

40-9 

44-2 

25-1 

35-2 

31-6 

8-8 

8-6 

50-1 

43-7 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

42 

18-0 

16-1 

16-7 

8-2 

6-5 

39-2 

20-0 

26-0 

35-2 

45-4 

46-8 

25-1 

37-0 

30-8 

8-8 

8-5 

49-9 

44-4 

17-75 

28-50-32-50 

43 

18-3 

16-4 

17-1 

7-6 

6-1 

46-9 

19-3 

25-2 

39-4 

45-4 

48-2 

25-4 

37-5 

32-9 

8-8 

8-8 

46-0 

42-4 

19-50 

27-50-31-50 

44 

16-9 

15-2 

15-7 

8-1 

5-4 

39-7 

19-5 

21-9 

32-3 

36-9 

43-2 

24-1 

35-2 

30-1 

8-2 

8-0 

49-1 

43-9 

15-50 

32-50-36-50 

45 

17-1 

15-0 
15-6 

15-3 
16-5 

7-7 
8-1 

5-8 
5-9 

38-9 
40-5 

20-7 
20-4 

24-3 
25-3 

35-9 
37-1 

36-3 
39-4 

44-6 

23-8 
24-7 

34-3 
34-9 

29-1 
29-7 

8-3 
8-2 

8-3 
8-0 

44-7 
46-9 

43-9 
43-4 

15-50 
16-00 

.46 

16-9 

25-00-29-00 

47 

16-9 

15-7 

16-3 

7-4 

6-2 

35-9 

21-3 

25-7 

37-1 

38-6 

24-7 

35-1 

30-3 

8-6 

8-5 

48-7 

43-7 

16-00 

22.50-26-50 

48 

19-7 

17-4 

17-4 

9-3 

6-7 

41-1 

19-2 

27-4 

36-7 

53-8 

49-0 

26-4 

41-9 

29-2 

9-2 

9-0 

50-3 

42-2 

9-30 

21-50-25-50 

49 

19-2 

17-0 

17-7 

9-6 

7-C 

47-9 

17-3 

26-4 

34-2 

42-6 

48-1 

25-9 

38-4 

28-9 

9-0 

9-0 

41-6 

42-5 

14-50 

26-50-30-50 

50 

20-3 

15-8 

17-0 

9-5 

6-1 

48-5 

35-8 

46-8 

49-3 

26-6 

37-2 

30-6 

9-7 

9-7 

47-2 

42-6 

11-40 

22-50-26-50 

51 

19-7 

16-8 

18-1 

8-3 

7-6 

50-8 

20-1 

20-6 

42-2 

56-0 

44-4 

25-8 

38-4 

32-1 

9-9 

9-6 

46-3 

43-3 

11-60 

19-50-23-50 

52 

20-4 

16-6 

18-1 

9-2 

6-7 

47-7 

18-9 

25-6 

33-2 

42-0 

45-9 

26-3 

37-1 

31-4 

9-4 

9-7 

49-1 

42-9 

12-60 

28-50-32-50 

53 

21-2 

17-9 

18-1 

9-7 

7-2 

51-5 

18-8 

21-9 

37-9 

51-7 

49-5 

26-2 

37-5 

30-6 

9-8 

9-9 

49-6 

42-8 

11-20 

22-50-26-50 

54 

20-6 

15-9 

17-0 

9-8 

6-£ 

51-9 

20-0 

24-8 

32-6 

47-2 

50-7 

25-1 

34-6 

30-0 

9-0 

9-6 

46-3 

42-4 

9-60 

26-00-30-00 

55 

21-1 

16-9 
15-8 

17-3 
16-9 

9-5 

9-4 

6-J 

49-6 
43-8 

17-5 

18-8 

23-7 
19-6 

38-1 
39  2 

53-6 
44-7 

49-8 
53-6 

24-9 
24-5 

37-4 
36-0 

31-5 
28-7 

9-6 
9-2 

9-8 

9-4 

47-3 
47-4 

42-7 
42-1 

21-00-25-00 
25-50-29-50 

56 

20-8 

6-80 

57 

19-7 

16-3 

16-1 

8-9 

Q-i 

43-1 

18-8 

35-9 

52-0 

47-5 

25-3 

34-4 

29-6 

9-2 

9-3 

47-5 

42-0 

6-50 

22-00-26-00 

58 

19-5 

16-6 
16-1 

18-3 
17-4 

10-0 

9-7 

6-< 
6-{ 

52-3 
50-3 

18-7 
18-1 

19-5 

32-3 
33-3 

40-6 
40-1 

56-0 
51-3 

25-5 
25-0 

32-4 
34-1 

27-8 
27-7 

8-9 
8-0 

8-9 
7-9 

44-9 
42-4 

41-6 
43-5 

17-00-21-00 
20-50-24-50 

59 

18-8 

14-70 

60 

20-6 

17-3 

19-2 

10-2 

7-f 

62-6 

20-1 

23-0 

39-8 

49-6 

49-7 

26-1 

36-0 

29-7 

8-9 

8-7 

47-0 

42-1 

15-50 

20-00-24-00 

61 

20-2 

16-7 

17-8 

11-1 

6-< 

53-6 

17-3 

37-4 

53-6 

58-0 

27-1 

34-5 

29-1 

8-9 

8-8 

44-4 

42-9 

13-00 

23-00-27-00 

62 

18-9 

15-6 

17-0 

10-1 

6-' 

51-4 

19-4 

23-7 

31-2 

39-4 

53-2 

24-6 

31-6 

27-1 

8-0 

8-1 

44-3 

42-5 

14-70 

25-00-29-00 

63 

19-0 

16-2 

17-0 

10-0 

6-i 

50-3 

17-1 

31-7 

39-8 

50-3 

25-0 

32-5 

27-4 

8-9 

8-4 

48-2 

43-0 

14-95 

21-00-25-00 

64 

(a)  The  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rents  collected  in  the  1941  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rents  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  aref  or  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rents  have 
been  shown  where  this  type  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses. 
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Explanatory   Note   as   to    Cost-of-Living   Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2,800  in  1938.  The  average 
expenditure  was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows: 
food  (31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per 
cent),  $269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent), 
$90.59;  clothing  (11-7  per  cent),  $165.80; 
home  furnishings  (8-9  per  cent),  $125.70; 
miscellaneous  (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 

The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1-7  per 
cent),  $23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent), 
$79.30;   recreation   (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life 


insurance  (5-2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other 
expenditure  not  directly  represented  in  the 
index  brought  the  total  family  living  expendi- 
ture to  $1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1941  (L.G., 
1941,  page  1371).  The  order  provided  that 
no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11,  1941, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  under  the  title  Price 
Control  in  Canada. 


Wholesale  Price,  January,  1947 


Increases  in  seven  of  the  eight  major 
commodity  groups  were  reflected  in  a  gain  of 
2-3  points  to  114-1  in  the  composite  whole- 
sale price  index  between  December,  1946  and 
January,  1947.  Non-ferrous  metals  led  the 
advance  with  an  increase  of  8-0  to  97*3  due 
to    higher    quotations    for    aluminium    ingots, 


copper,  lead,  zinc  and  brass  sheet;  in  this 
group  silver  alone  declined.  Higher  quota- 
tions for  spruce  lumber,  cedar  shingles  and 
wood-pulp  overbalanced  a  lower  f.o.b.  mill 
price  for  newsprint  due  to  U.S.  freight 
increases,  to  move  the  wood  products  series 
up  4*2   points  to    147-8.     The   iron   products 


TABLE  V.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA 

(1926  =  100) 


All  commodities 

Classified   according   to   Chief   Com- 
ponent Material — 

I.  Vegetable  Products 

II.  Animals  and  Their  Products. . . . 

III.  Fibres,    Textiles    and    Textile 

Products 

IV.  Wood,     Wood     Products     and 

Paper 

V.  Iron  and  Its  Products 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  Their 

Products 

VII.  Non-Metallic    Minerals    and 

Their  Products 

VIII.  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

Classified  according  to  Purpose — 

I.  Consumers  Goods 

Foods,  Beverages  and  Tobacco . 

Other  Consumers  Goods 

II.  Producers'  Goods 

Producers'  Equipment 

Producers'  Materials 

Building  and  Construction 

Materials 

Manufacturers'  Materials 

Classified  according  to  Origin — 
I.  Farm — 

A.  Field 

B.  Animal 

Farm  (Canadian) 

II.  Marine 

III.  Forest 

IV.  Mineral 

All  raw  (or  partly  manu- 
factured)   

All  manufactured  (fully  or 
chiefly) 


1913 


64-0 


58-1 
70-9 


58-2 
63-9 


56-8 
63-4 


62-0 
61-8 
62-2 
67-7 
55-1 
69-1 

67-0 
69-5 


59-2 
70-1 
64-1 
65-9 
60-1 
67-9 

63-8 

64-8 


1918 


127-4 


127-9 
127-1 


157-1 


89-1 
156-9 


141-9 

82-3 
118-7 


102-7 
119-0 

91-9 
133-3 

81-9 
139-0 

100-7 
148-1 


134-7 
129-0 
132-6 
111-6 

89-7 
115-2 

120-8 

127-7 


1920 


155-9 


167-0 
145-1 


176-5 


154-4 

168-4 


135-7 


112-2 
141-5 


136-1 
150-8 
126-3 
164-8 
108-6 
171-0 

144-0 
177-3 


176-4 
146-0 
160-6 
114-1 
151-3 
134-6 

154-1 

156-5 


1922 


97  3 


86-2 
96-0 


101-7 


106-3 
104-6 


97-3 


107-0 
105-4 


96-9 
90-2 
101-4 


104-1 
98-2 


108-7 
95-8 


91-2 
95-9 
88-0 
91-7 
106-8 
106-4 

94-7 

100-4 


1926 


100-0 


100-0 
100-0 


100-0 


100-0 
100-0 


100-0 


100-0 
100-0 


100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 


100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


1929 


95-6 


91-6 
109-0 


91-3 


93-9 
93-7 


99-2 


92-9 
95-4 


94-7 
100-0 
91-1 
96-1 
94-6 
96-3 

99-0 
95-9 


90-1 
105-5 
100-8 
105-3 
93-7 
92-8 

97-5 

93-0 


1933 


67-1 


59-3 
59-4 

69-7 


62-8 
85-4 


81-3 


71-1 
63-8 
76-0 
63-1 
86-0 
60-5 

78-3 
57-5 


59-3 
61-0 
51-0 
62-9 
63-0 
80-6 

56-6 

70-2 


1939 


75-4 


63-7 
74-6 


70-0 


79-2 
98-5 

71-3 


85-3 
79-8 


75-9 
73-9 
77-2 
70-4 
95-4 
67-6 

89-7 
63-9 


61-8 
75-5 
64-3 
71-2 

78-9 
85-8 

67-5 

75-3 


1941 


90-0 


77-0 
92-1 

91-0 


96-0 
111-3 


77- 


95-2 

98-9 


91-1 
89-5 
92-2 
83-6 
105-7 
81-1 

107-3 
76-6 


75-9 
91-6 
72-8 
92-1 
95-6 
95-5 

81-8 


1945 


103-6 


97-0 
107-9 


91-8 


120-0 
117-1 


'IKS 


102-0 
99-4 


98-1 
103-4 

94-6 
100-7 
119-1 

98-7 

127-3 
93-8 


91-7 
101-6 
109-7 
131-7 
119-2 
100-2 

105-6 


Nov. 
1946 


111-4 


97-4 
119-8 


98-4 


140-9 
128-6 


89-3 


104-0 
95-3 


103-2 
110-3 
98-4 
107-9 
122-8 
106-2 

139-4 
100-6 


93-0 
114-3 
113-4 
149-8 
139-7 
105-2 

113-0 

101-2 


Dec. 

1946 


111-8 


97-2 
120-2 


143-0 

128-6 


104-7 
95-3 


103-1 
110-1 
98-5 
108-6 
123-3 
107-0 

140-4 
101-3 


92-9 
114-1 
113-5 
157-6 

141-8 
105-7 

113-2 

101-6 


Jan. 

1947 


114-1 


97-8 
122-7 


100-5 


147-8 
131-4 


97-3 


105-3 
95-3 


103-9 
111-5 
98-9 
111-1 
124-0 
109-6 

146-5 
103-3 


93-4 
117-2 
114-0 
157-6 
146-6 
108-0 

115-1 

103-5 
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index  advanced  2-8  points  to  131-4  following 
increases  in  tinplate,  cast  iron  and  steel  pipe 
and  wash-tubs.  Animal  products  gained  2-5 
points  to  127-7  due  to  upturns  in  livestock, 
pork  carcass,  bacon,  ham  and  lard  which  out- 
weighed weakness  in  raw  furs  and  eggs. 
Strength  in  miscellaneous  fibres  was  sufficient 
to  support  a  gain  of  2-1  to  100-5  in  the 
textile  products  group.  Vegetable  products 
rose  0-6  to  97-8  due  to  gains  for  raw  rubber, 
cocoa  beans,  coffee,  tea,  potatoes,  onions  and 
resin  which  overbalanced  weakness  in  oranges, 
lemons  and  rye.  A  rise  of  the  same  amount 
to  105-3  for  non-metallic  minerals  reflected  a 


firmer  tone  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil  and 
asphalt.  Chemicals  and  allied  products  were 
unchanged  at  95-3. 

There  was  a  rise  in  the  animal  section  of 
Canadian  farm  products  which  produced  a 
rise  of  0-5  to  114-0  in  the  composite  index 
of  Canadian  farm  product  wholesale  prices  in 
February.  The  animal  products  index  rose 
1-3  points  to  138-3  due  to  strength  in  live- 
stock quotations  which  outweighed  a  decline 
in  eggs.  Field  products  continued  unchanged 
at  99-5,  upturns  in  potatoes  and  onions  being 
balanced  by  an  easier  tone  for  rye. 


CHANGES  IN  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX  NUMBERS  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1946 


Country 


Percentage  Change 


December, 

1946 

August, 

1939 

December 

1946 
September 

1946 

+  26-1 

+ 

1-3 

+197-2  (b) 

+ 

1-0 

+197-1 
+  198-6 
+  57-6 

+ 
+ 

+ 

41 
8-0 
1-5 

+  60-0 

+ 

0-9 

+110-3 

+ 

4-2 

+  54-7 

+ 

2-4 

+  35-8 

+ 

1-0 

+  31-6 

+ 

0-5 

+  55-5 

+ 

51 

Principal  Group  Changes 


September,  1946-December,  1946 


Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Iceland 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Norway 

Peru 

Switzerland  (a) 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


Increases:  food,  fuel,  clothing. 

Increases:  clothing,  miscellaneous. 
Decreases:  food,  heat  and  light. 

Increases:  food. 
Increases:  food,  clothing. 
Increases:  food,  clothing. 

Increases:  beverages  and  tobacco,  food. 
Decreases:  clothing,  fuel. 

Increases:  clothing,  food. 

Increases:  food,  clothing. 

Increases:  food. 

Increases:  fuel  and  light,  other  items. 

Increases:  housefurnishings,  food,  clothing. 


(a)  November,  1946  latest  available  figure. 

(b)  Increase  over  year  1939. 


Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada,  1946,  Analysed  According 
to  Industries,  Causes,  Provinces  and  Months 


''"PHERE  were  1,349  industrial  fatalities  in 
-*•  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  1946, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.  In  1945  there 
were  1,345  including  36  not  previously 
reported. 

The  accidents  recorded  are  those  occurring 
to  persons  gainfully  employed,  during  the 
course  of,  or  arising  from  their  employment. 
Also  included  are  fatalities  from  industrial 
diseases  reported  by  provincial  Workmen's 
Compensation  Boards.  Quarterly  reviews  of 
industrial  accidents  in  each  year  appear  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  May,  August,  Novem- 
ber, and  February  of  the  following  year. 

The  above-mentioned  totals  were  com- 
piled from  reports  received  from  provincial 
Workmen's  Compensation  Boards,  the  Board 
of  Transport  Commissioners,  and  the  Ontario 
Chief  Factory  Inspector.  Also  included  were 
the  reports  submitted  by  Labour  Gazette 
correspondents  in  several  Canadian  industrial 
centres. 

Press  reports  on  industrial  accidents  were 
also  included  in  the  review,  mainly  to  supple- 
ment official  information,  and  only  after 
careful  inquiry  to  avoid  duplication.  The 
record  on  accidents  in  agriculture  was  com- 
piled mainly  from  such  reports.  It  is  hot 
known  to  what  extent  agricultural  accidents 
are  covered  but  it  is  considered  that  the 
record  is  fairly  complete. 

Fifteen  industrial  accidents  which  caused 
the  deaths  of  three  or  more  persons  were 
reported  to  the  Department  in  1946.  On 
January  12,  four  linemen  were  burned  to  death 
at  Montreal,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  some 
railwa}'  coaches.  In  June,  a  pressure  shift 
in  a  mine  buried  four  coal  miners  at  Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  Three  gold  miners  were 
killed  at  Timmins,  Ontario,  on  June  18,  when 
a  locomotive  plunged  down  an  underground 
shaft  and  struck  the  cage  in  which  they  were 
travelling.  The  capsizing  of  a  boat  at 
Marathon,  Ontario,  caused  the  death  by 
drowning  of  three  labourers  in  April.  Six 
persons  engaged  in  construction  and  dredging 
were  drowned  when  a  tugboat  capsized  at 
Port  Weller,  Ontario,  on  June  29.  At  Anti- 
costi,  Quebec,  a  barge  capsized  on  June  14, 
and  four  men  were  drowned. 

An  explosion  in  July  in  a  doughnut  factory 
at  Les  Saules,  Quebec,  caused  the  deaths  of 
three  men.  Four  miners  lost  their  lives  at 
Duparquet,    Quebec,   when   a    heavy    rush    of 


clay  broke  through  the  level  on  July  19. 
Three  diamond  drill  runners,  passengers  in  a 
truck,  were  killed  in  a  collision  with  another 
truck  on  July  8,  in  the  same  province.  On 
August  31,  the  four  members  of  an  airplane 
crew,  engaged  in  a  mercy  flight,  were  killed 
when  their  craft  crashed  in  the  Prince  Rupert 
area  of  British  Columbia.  An  explosion  of 
unknown  origin  in  an  explosives  plant  on 
James  Island,  British  Columbia,  caused  the 
deaths  of  three  men  in  September.  Three 
men  engaged  in  railway  transportation  were 
killed  at  Carberry,  Manitoba,  on  September 
21,  when  one  freight  train  ploughed  into 
another. 

A  collision  of  a  passenger  and  a  freight 
train  in  November  near  Young,  Saskatchewan, 
caused  the  deaths  of  four  railway  employees. 
On  December  26,  a  freight  train  ploughed 
into  the  caboose  of  another  train  during  a 
blizzard  near  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  and 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  conductor  and 
two  trainmen.  A  freight  train  struck  a  truck 
near  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  on 
October  15,  and  three  truckers  were  killed. 

Fatalities   by   Causes 

Classification  of  accidents  according  to 
cause  (Table  I  page  475)  indicates  that  the 
largest  number,  391.  came  under  the  category 
"moving  trains,  vehicles,  etc."  Automobiles 
and  other  power  vehicles  and  implements 
caused  165  of  these  fatalities;  100  deaths  were 
the  result  of  "being  struck,  run  over  by, 
crushed  by,  or  between  cars  and  engines," 
and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among 
various  other  causes  in  this  group. 

Falls  of  persons  caused  226  fatalities.  Of 
these,  68  fell  from  elevations  and  58  into  pits, 
shafts,  harbours  and  rivers.  Falling  objects 
caused  164  deaths,  71  being  due  to  falling 
trees  and  limbs,  50  from  objects  falling  from 
elevations,  loads  and  piles,  and  23  from 
objects  falling  in  mines  and  quarries. 

Dangerous  substances  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  155  persons.  Of  these,  47  were  caused  by 
electric  current  and  42  by  explosive  substances. 

The  category  "other  causes"  includes  253 
fatalities,  158  of  which  were  due  to  strain  or 
various  industrial  diseases. 

The  "prime  movers"  group  includes  9 
deaths  caused  by  belts,  lines,  pulleys  and 
sprockets  and  6  caused  by  shafting,  coupling, 
etc.       Conveyors     in     "hoisting     apparatus" 
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resulted  in  15  fatalities.  Being  struck  by 
objects  caused  55  deaths,  and  the  handling 
of  heavy  objects  13  deaths. 

Fatalities    by    Provinces 

The  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities, 
563,  was  recorded  in  Ontario  in  1946.  Of 
these,  163  occurred  in  manufacturing,  50  of 
which  were  in  "iron,  steel  and  products"  and 
32  in  "pulp,  paper  and  paper  products." 

The  total  in  transportation  and  public 
utilities  was  85  deaths  in  Ontario  including 
43  in  steam  railways.  Of  the  65  deaths  in 
the  province  in  mining,  non-ferrous  smelting 
and  quarrying,  57  were  in  metalliferous 
mining.  Buildings  and  structures  with  43 
deaths  was  the  group  with  the  largest  number 
of  fatalities  in  the  construction  trades.  The 
37  fatalities  in  service  included  23  in  public 
administration.  In  retail  trade  14  fatalities 
were  recorded  as  compared  with  11  in  whole- 
sale trade.  Eleven  deaths  were  noted  in 
Ontario  for  "central  electric  stations". 

The  highest  number  of  deaths  in  agricul- 
ture in  any  province  was  recorded  in  Ontario. 
Of  the  total  of  110  for  Canada,  60  occurred 
in  Ontario.  Logging  caused  42  fatalities  in 
this  province,  which  was  second  only  to  the 
56  recorded  in  British  Columbia. 

In  British  Columbia,  237  fatalities  were 
recorded  and  in  Quebec,  229. 

There  were  55  deaths  in  manufacturing  in 
British  Columbia,  21  of  these  being  in  saw 
and  planing-mill  products.  In  the  transporta- 
tion group  there  were  42  fatalities  including 
20  in  steam  railways. 

Metalliferous  mining  accounted  for  26  of 
the  30  fatalities  in  the  mining  group  in  the 
province.  Eighteen  deaths  were  recorded  in 
fishing  and  trapping  and  58  in  logging. 

In  Quebec  there  were  65  deaths  in  manu- 
facturing, including  23  in  pulp,  paper  and 
paper  products  and  11  in  iron,  steel  and 
products.  In  the  transportation  group  a  total 
of  36  fatalities  was  recorded  in  the  province, 
15  of  which  were  in  steam  railways  and  12  in 
water  transportation. 

Thirty-three  deaths  occurred  in  construc- 
tion in  Quebec,  25  being  in  buildings  and 
structures.     Twenty    of    the    25    fatalities    in 


service  occurred  in  public  administration. 
Seven  deaths  occurred  in  retail  trade  and  24 
in  mining,  non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying, 
of  which  19  were  in  metalliferous  mining. 
Quebec  had  four  fatalities  in  "central  electric 
stations." 

There  were  85  industrial  fatalities  in  Alberta, 
19  of  these  being  in  coal  mining,  and  15  in 
agriculture.  In  Saskatchewan,  47  fatal  acci- 
dents were  recorded  of  which  12  were  in 
steam  railway  operations.  There  were  46 
fatalities  in  Manitoba  including  10  in  steam 
railways  and  7  in  buildings  and  structures 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  82  fatalities  with 
24  in  coal  mining  and  11  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities.  Forty-six  industrial 
deaths  were  recorded  in  New  Brunswick  while 
only  nine  were  noted  for  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Fatalities    by    Months    and    Industries 

The  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities 
occurred  in  July,  August,  and  September  with 
122,  125,  and  121  respectively.  April,  with  89, 
was  the  month  with  the  lowest  total  (see 
Table   IV,  page  480). 

The  highest  percentage  of  the  1,349  fatalities 
in  1946  was  in  manufacturing  with  25-0  per 
cent.  Transportation  and  public  utilities 
accounted  for  17-2  per  cent.  In  1945,  the 
highest  percentage,  21-7,  was  in  the  trans- 
portation group  while  20-0  per  cent  occurred 
in  manufacturing. 

Mining,  non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying 
accounted  for  12-8  per  cent  of  the  total 
industrial  fatalities  in  1946;  in  1945,  the 
percentage  was  14-0.  In  logging,  the"  per- 
centage was  10-8  as  compared  with  12-3  in 
1945.  The  lowest  percentage,  3-0,  was  in 
fishing  and  trapping. 

Table  IV  also  gives  the  latest  available 
census  figures  of  persons  employed  in  the 
various  industries.  Some  are  derived  from 
the  Decennial  Census  of  1941,  and  some  from 
the  annual  censuses  of  industry  for  1943  and 
1944.  While  these  figures  are  not,  in  any 
instance,  for  the  year  under  review,  they  are 
the  latest  available  and  are  included  for 
general  comparative  purposes. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS,  NON-FATAL  AND  FATAL,  IN  CANADA,  1939, 1941, 1942, 1943. 1944, 1945  AND  1946 
REPORTED  BY  PROVINCIAL  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARDS 


Province 

Medical 
aid  only* 

Temporary 
disability 

Permanent 
disability 

Fatal 

Total 

1939 

3,482 
2,577 

7,715 
5,264 

582 
263 

44 

22 

11,823 

8,126 

53,651 

30,672 
5,128 
2,466 
5,211 

11,994 

21,203 
4,044 
2,670 
6,483 

14,915 

1,020 
196 
107 
101 
735 

215 
33 
17 
37 

132 

53,110 

9,401 

5,260 

11,832 

27,776 

Total 

180,979 

1941 

5,894 
3,713 

9,335 

7,270 

511 
275 

64 
37 

15,804 

11,295 

82, 568 

63,977 
7,294 
3,238 
5,266 

24,651 

35,999 

5,789 

3,459 

11,455 

20,889 

1,951 
249 
105 
110 
785 

363 
46 
21 
97 

171 

102, 290 

13,378 

6,823 

16,928 

46,496 

Total 

295, 582 

1942 

7,601 
3,930 

9,530 
7,356 

570 
215 

77 
34 

17,778 

11,535 

96,888 

74,642 
7,548 
3,114 
8,924 

35, 904 

40,985 
5,929 
3,516 
9,586 

28,476 

1,950 
265 
108 
107 
901 

309 
45 
28 
63 

194 

117,886 

13,787 

6,766 

18,680 

65,475 

Total 

348,795 

1943 

3,926 

7,175 

225 

29 

16,931 

11,355 

90,564 

72,532 
7,287 
3,162 
9,035 

34,919 

46,670 

6,369 

3,615 

10, 176 

32,521 

1,692 
244 
121 
411 
979 

343 

48 
23 

78 
216 

121,237 

13,948 

6,921 

19, 700 

68,635 

Total 

349,291 

1944 

7,558 
3,933 

8,561 
7,201 

543 
206 

63 
25 

16,725 

11,365 

84,308 

66,819 
7,182 
3,010 
9,353 

27,757 

40,191 
6,163 
3,626 
9,379 

31,504 

2,210 
251 
122 
506 

1,057 

286 
34 
26 
48 

145 

109,506 

13,630 

6,784 

19,286 

60,463 

Total  .. 

322,067 

1945 

3,309 

7,652 

200 

32 

16,537 

12,410 

82, 724 

61,298 
7,277 
3,069 
6,171 

25,718 

39,741 
5,885 
4,305 
12,546 
28,871 

2,321 
284 
123 
363 

1,128 

333 
31 
12 
74 

137 

103,693 

16, 180 

7,509 

19,154 

55, 854 

Total 

314,061 

1946« 

6,198 

10,329 

121 

55 

26 

16. 703 

13,971 

90,900 

138,570 

8,098 

3,638 

8,000 

29,387 

6,549 

4,388 

14,600 

29,279 

316 

118 

400 

1.113 

37 

17 
65 
168 

18,007 

8,161 

23,065 

59,947 

Total 

369,294 

0)  Accidents  requiring  medical  treatment  but  not  causing  disability  for  a  sufficient  period  to  qualify  for  this  compensation. 
The  period  varies  in  the  several  provinces;  figures  not  reported  by  some  boards. 
(2)  Preliminary  figures. 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


A  decision  with  regard  to 
Strike  pay  the     taxability     of     "strike 

exempt  from  pay"  was  made  known  dur- 

income  tax  ing  March  by  the  Taxation 

Division  of  the  Department 
of  National  Revenue.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  a  trade  union  official,  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue 
wrote,  in  part:  "It  is  our  understanding  of 
the  matter  under  discussion  that,  although 
the  unions  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
their  members  while  on  strike,  it  has  become 
a  general  practice  to  make  such  payments. 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  union  dues  paid 
by  the  members  are  not  allowed  as  deductions 
from  income  for  taxation  purposes  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  applied  as  contribu- 
tions to  an  approved  pension  plan,  it  has 
been  decided  that  payments  received  by  mem- 
bers during  a  strike  will  not  be  considered 
as   taxable   income." 

Regulations  have  been  is- 
Employers  sued  under  which  employers, 

required  to  having     job     vacancies     in 

report  job  their  employ  which  are  un- 

vacancies  filled    24   hours    after    their 

occurrence,  must  report  the 
available  work  opportunities  to  the  National 
Employment  Service  in  order  to  give  the 
public  employment  offices  an  opportunity  to 
refer  applicants.  The  regulations,  recom- 
mended by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  were  issued  under  authority  of 
amendments     made     to     the     Unemployment 
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Insurance  Act  in  1946  (L.G.,  Sept.,  1946,  p. 
1271).  The  text  of  the  new  regulations  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue   (p.  569). 

The  regulations  also  provide  for  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  employers  will  be  required 
to  submit  reports  twice  each  year  to  the 
National  Employment  Service,  indicating  staff 
changes  in  the  reporting  period. 

"These  regulations  represent  about  the  mini- 
mum of  co-operation  from  employers,  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  organization  of  the 
employment  market,  and  the  maintenance 
by  the  National  Employment  Service  of  an 
opportunity  to  provide  work  for  job  appli- 
cants," Mr.  Arthur  MacNamara,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  stated. 

At  March  31  the  remaining  controls  under 
the  wartime  National  Selective  Service  Civi- 
lian Regulations  ceased  to  exist.  Latterly 
these  controls  had  reduced  to  a  requirement 
that  employers  report  on  the  individual  en- 
gagement of  new  employees,  that  employers 
report  unfilled  employment  vacancies,  and 
that  either  employer  or  employee  in  most 
lines  of  industry  give  seven  days'  notice  of 
termination  of  employment  before,  actual 
separation  from  a  job  occurred. 

The  new  regulations,  made  under  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  take  the  place  of 
the  former  obligation  on  employers  to  report 
individual  hirings  and  unfilled  job  oppor- 
tunities, while  the  seven-day  rule,  covering 
separations  from  employment,  has  now  been 
terminated. 
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Commenting  upon  the  termination  of  the 
seven-day  notice  rule,  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  said  that  of  all  the  wartime 
controls  in  the  field  of  labour  relations,  this 
rule  seemed  to  be  the  most  generally  accept- 
able— in  fact  both  employers  and  workers 
had  frequently  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
rule,  pointing  out  that  it  helped  to  stabilize 
employment,  particularly  at  a  time  of  labour 
shortages,  for  the  employer  had  warning  where 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  an  employee,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  worker  felt  some 
security  as  he  was  entitled  to  a  week's  notice 
if  he  had  to  seek  a  new  job. 

The  Department  of  Labour  had  received 
requests  that  consideration  be  given  as  to 
whether  the  seven-day  rule  could  be  re-enacted 
as  applying  to  employment  in  all  parts  of 
Canada,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  barrier  in  the  way  of 
any  province  exercising  its  authority  to  again 
apply  some  such  rule  in  regard  to  minimum 
notice  of  separation  from  employment,  bind- 
ing on  employers  and  employees,  if  any  of 
the  provinces  should  feel  so  disposed. 

On  April  8,  the  Honour- 
Position  of  able  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
labour  relations  Minister  of  Labour,  issued 
legislation  the  following  statement 
dealing  with  Dominion 
legislation  in  the  field  of  labour  relations: 

"The  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions, usually  referred  to  as  P.C.  1003,  were 
adopted  by  Dominion  Order  in  Council  in 
February,  1944.  The  Regulations  provided 
for  recognition  of  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives, compulsory  collective  bargaining, 
the  investigation  and  conciliation  of  industrial 
disputes  and  other  measures  designed  to  pro- 
mote harmonious  relations  in  industry.  The 
coverage  of  the  Regulations  extended  to 
industries  normally  within  Dominion  juris- 
diction, and  also  other  specified  industries, 
considered  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  and 
commonly  called  war  industries  which,  though 
normally  under  Provincial  jurisdiction,  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  wartime  emergency. 

"Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Dominion 
Regulations  by  the  Dominion,  five  of  the 
provinces  made  the  Dominion  Regulations 
applicable  to  industries  within  provincial  juris- 
diction, and  also  undertook  joint  administra- 
tion with  the  Dominion  of  the  Regulations 
with  respect  to  war  industries  and  provincial 
industries.  One  other  province,  namely  Que- 
bec, while  not  making  the  Dominion  Regula- 
tions applicable  to  all  industries  within 
provincial  jurisdiction,  undertook  joint  admin- 
istration with  the  Dominion  of  the  Regulations 
in  their  application  to  war  industries. 


"Owing  to  the  cancellation  or  lapse  of  much 
wartime  legislation,  it  would  seem  desirable  at 
this  time  to  set  forth  clearly  the  present 
status  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations (P.C.  1003). 

"P.C.  1003,  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  continue  in  force  until  May  15, 
1947,  by  reason  of  the  recent  extension  by 
Parliament  of  the  National  Emergency  Transi- 
tional Powers  Act,  1945,  to  that  date.  More- 
over, a  bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the 
temporary  continuation  of  a  number  of 
emergency  powers  and  controls  contains  pro- 
vision for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions beyond  May  15  if  necessary  until 
Parliament  may  have  dealt  with  the  labour 
legislation  applicable  to  industries  under 
Dominion  jurisdiction  which  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  at  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

"Effective  from  April  1,  the  Dominion  has 
relinquished  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations  over 
the  war  industries  which  are  normally  under 
provincial  jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  over  these 
industries  accordingly  revests  in  the  provinces 
on   that  date. 

"This  action  does  not  however  affect  the 
existing  arrangements  between  the  Dominion 
and  each  of  the  five  provinces  which  have 
applied  the  provisions  of  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  to  their  own  industries, 
namely,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
joint  administration  by  the  province  and  the 
Dominion  of  the  Regulations  in  the  province. 

"The  existing  arrangements  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces  will  continue  in 
effect  until  May  15  or  such  earlier  date  as 
by  arrangement  with  the  province,  the  province 
wishes  to  terminate  the  existing  arrangement 
for  administration." 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains    the    latest    statis- 

and   industrial  tics       available       reflecting 

statistics  industrial       conditions       in 

Canada.  Figures  are  shown 
for  certain  months  in  the  current  year  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1946. 

Employment  and  Earnings — A  slight  in- 
crease in  industrial  activity  at  the  beginning 
of  February  over  the  previous  month  was 
indicated  by  the  monthly  report  on  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  general  index  of  employment  (base 
1926=100)  at  February  1.  1947,  stood  at  181-1 
as  compared  with  181-0  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  167-2  at  February  1,  1946.  A 
comparison   of   the   indexes  at   the   beginning 
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STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

Note. — Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table,  with  an  analysis,  are  included  in  the  Monthly  Review  of 
Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Classification 


Employment — 

Index1 

Labour  force ' 000 

No.  employed 000 

No.  employed,  paid  workers 000 

Unemployment — 

No.  unemployed  (labour  force  survey)... 000 

Unplaced  applicants2 No. 

Unemployment  insurance  claims No. 

Unemployment  in  trade  unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index  aggregate  weekly  payrolls3 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings $ 

Average  hourly  earnings Cents 

Average  hours  worked  per  week 

Prices- 
Wholesale  index1 

Cost  of  living  index4 

Physical  Volume  of  Business4— 

General  index4 

Industrial  production4 

Mineral  production 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electric  power 

Distribution4 

Carloadings 

Tons  carried,  freight 

Imports 

Exports 

Retail  sales,  unadjusted 

Retail  sales,  adjusted5 

Wholesale  sales 

Production- 
Electric  power 000  k.w.h. 

Construction  contracts  awarded $000 

Pig  iron 000  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings 000  tons 

Newsprint 000  tons 

Cement,  producers'  shipments 000  bbl 

Automobiles  and  trucks No 

Timber  scaled  in  B.C 000  F.B.M. 

Gold oz 

Copper 000  lb 

Lead 000  1b 

Zinc 000  lb 

Coal 000  tons 

Distribution- 
Trade,  external,  excluding  gold $000 

Imports,  excluding  gold $000 

Exports,  excluding  gold $000 

Railways — 

Car  loadings,  revenue  freight5 Cars 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles .000 

Banking  and  Finance- 
Common  stocks,  index4 

Prefered  stocks,  index4 

Bond  yields,  Dominion,  index4 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts. .  .$000 

Bank  loans,  current,  public $000 

Money  Supply 

Circulating  media  in  hands  of  public.  .$000 

Deposits,  notice $000 

Deposits,  demand $000 

Other $000 


1947 


March   February     January 


181,692 


128-9 


280,978 


U06-5 


t84-7 


181-1 
4,706 
4,565 


141 

194,766 
110,062 


160-6 

34-94 

76-3 

43-1 

118-1 
127-8 

187-9 
190-8 
165-3 
197-6 
205-0 
172-5 
181-9 
150-8 
184-2 
222-5 
195-1 
183-3 
233-6 
232-5 


,589,225 

53,452 

150,632 

229,222 
341,268 


20,810 

225,727 

222, 142 

29,396 

25,271 

32,029 

1,132 

363,672 
181,836 
179,505 

269,615 


109-4 

158-5 

84-7 


1,468,278 


3,586,263 


181-0 


193,636 

103,995 

1-5 

149-9 

32-64 

76-3 

38-1 

114-2 
127-0 

194-2 
187-5 
158-1 
196-8 
185-7 
173-5 
208-2 
164-3 
194-2 
276-8 
228-6 
181-1 
220-2 
237-5 

,918,018 

44,711 

177,313 

249,798 

370,000 

401 

19,045 

204,755 

233,825 

28,631 

25,153 

35,063 

hi 

384,267 
173,783 
208,639 

264,070 


106 

157-5 

84-9 

6,215,840 

1,448,042 

7,545,400 

1,079,700 

3,532,832 

2,086,600 

846,300 


1946 


March  February  January 


167-0 


266,361 
154,820 


137-3 

32-44 

67-9 

44-0 

105-6 
120-1 

191-4 
199-0 
143-5 
190-7 
425-4 
155-6 
175-9 
150-1 


192 
167 
212 
210 
229 


234-0 

3,537,104 

57,598 

158,049 

249,117 

334, 127 

604 

11,373 

253,630 

248,403 

32,344 

•31,288 

42,957 

1,594 

319,922 
139,949 
178,377 

280,362 
4,980,858 

119-2 

154-5 

83- 

5,678,171 

1,132,753 

7,084,200 

1,064,700 

3,170,180 

1,985,300 

864,000 


167-2 
45,25 
4,312 

2,887 

213 
263,532 
161,997 


135-5 

31-97 

68-1 

44-1 

104-6 
119-9 

181-2 
188-2 
98-1 
197-9 
258-1 
152-9 
166-7 
147-0 
184-5 
165-9 
187-5 
167-1 
212-7 
210-4 

3,183,011 

33,092 

143,171 

233,893 

308,832 

273 

7,484 

198,471 

229,099 

27,699 

30,47 

39,784 

1,638 

271,731 
116,996 
153,143 

262,114 
4,214,861 

121-8 
154-1 
85-9 
5,335,919 
1,151,000 
7,126,500 
1,038,400 
3,078,000 
1,995,400 
1,014,600 


168- 


233,145 

145,952 

3-0 

127-6 

29-92 

67-9 

38-1 

104-0 
119-9 

195-4 
193-9 
119-7 
202-8 
250-1 
151-8 
198-7 
156-3 
191-0 
203-9 
227-9 
160-3 
196-5 
216-8 

3,428,773 

27,396 

143,685 

244,623 

328,414 

310 

8,495 

175,883 

238,450 

32,021 

34,069 

41,734 

1,817 

331,653 
140,309 
189,090 

254,517 
4,643,721 

123-5 
152-1 
90-0 
5,990,656 
1,173,828 
7,059,200 
1,027,300 
2,962,942 
1,948,500 
1,120,400 


1  Base  1926=100.  2  As  at  March  27,  1947,  and  corresponding  previous  dates.  3  Base,  June,  1941=100. 

4  Base,  1935-1939=100.  6  Figures  are  for  four  week  periods.  t  Week  ended,  March  27,  1947. 
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of  February  in  1947  and  1946,  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  8-3  per  cent. 

Reports  from  17,266  firms  indicated  com- 
bined staffs  of  1,869,719  persons,  as  compared 
with  1,858,314  a  month  earlier,  a  gain  of 
1,405  persons.  Payrolls  at  February  1  totalled 
$64,984,768,  an  increase  of  7-1  per  cent  from 
60,657,630  reported  at  January  1.  The  weekly 
average  per  employee  was  $34.94  at  February 
1,  as  compared  with  $32.64  at  January  1, 
Per  capita  figures  at  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary in  previous  years  were:  1946.  -331.97; 
1945,  $32.15;  1944,  $31.76;  1943,  $29.96,  and 
1942,  $27.65. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  showed  con- 
siderable recovery  at  the  date  under  review 
with  a  gain  of  some  17,560  persons.  Im- 
provement was  reported  in  many  branches  of 
this  group  of  industries,  the  most  noteworthy 
occurring  in  the  textile  and  iron  and  steel 
divisions.  There  were  important  seasonal 
losses  in  animal  food  processing,  while  activity 
in  fur  and  chemical  factories  declined. 

The  non-manufacturing  industries  showed 
curtailment  of  employment  which  in  many 
cases  was  seasonal  in  character.  The  largest 
reductions  were  4,332  persons  in  construction, 
and  15,594  in  trade. 

<  A  decline  was  also  noted  in  transportation, 
while  improvements  were  noted  in  logging, 
mining,  communications  and  services. 

Prices — The  general  index  of  wholesale 
prices  based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  was 
118-1  in  February  as  compared  with  114-2  in 
January  and  105-2  in  February,  1946.  The 
index  of  non-ferrous  metals  increased  17-9 
points,  from  97-1  to  115-0,  due  mainly  to 
increased  prices  for  copper,  lead,  tin  and 
zinc.  Increased  wholesale  prices  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  cotton  yarns  resulted  in  the  index 
of  textile  products  advancing  10-8  points, 
from  100-3  in  January  to  118-1  in  February. 
The  index  of  vegetable  products  advanced 
from  97-9  to  102-3  in  the  same  period,  while 
a  slight  gain  from  122-7  to  123-0  was  noted 
in  the  index  of  animal  products.  An  increase 
of  5-6  points  occurred  in  the  chemical  pro- 
ducts index  which  rose  from  98-2  to  103-8 
due  to  increases  in  the  prices  of  paint 
materials,  prepared  paint  and  soap.  Increases 
in  the  wholesale  price  index  were  indicated  in 
wood  products,  from  147-8  to  149-0,  non- 
metallic  minerals,  from  105-6  to  106-3,  and 
iron  products,  from  131-4  to  131-9.  The  index 
of  producers'  goods  rose  from  111-3  to  117-4 
and  consumers'  goods,  from  104-1  to  107-2. 
The  index  of  Canadian  farm  products 
advanced  1-1  points,  from  114-0  to  115-1. 

The  cost-of-living  index  based  on  prices  in 
the    years    1935    to    1939    as    100    continued 


upward  from  127-8  on  February  1,  to  128-9 
on  March  1.  The  rise  since  March,  1946,  has 
been  8-8  index  points.  The  food  index,  with 
increases  in  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
mounted  from  147-0  for  February  to  148-7 
for  March.  The  following  group  indexes  also 
showed  increases:  clothing  advanced  from 
131-9  to  133-1,  homefurnishings  and  services 
from  130-9  to  133-6,  and  miscellaneous  items 
from  115-5  to  116-0.  Fuel  and  light  remained 
at  109-1  and  rentals  at  113-4.  The  advance  in 
the  general  index  since  August,  1939,  was 
27-9  per  cent. 

On  April  1  the  Minister 
Price  control  of     Finance,     Hon.     D.     C. 

removed  from  Abbott,    announced    in   the 

additional  goods  House  of  Commons  the  re- 
and  services  lease  from  price  control  of 

a  •  substantial  additional 
number  of  goods  and  services.  The  list  in- 
cluded certain  foodstuffs,  all  coke,  coal,  char- 
coal and  fuelwood,  wool  and  wool  products, 
footwear  (but  not  leather) ,  a  variety  of  house- 
hold equipment,  all  motor  vehicles,  certain 
containers  and  packing  materials,  all  chemicals 
and  plastics,  and  a  number  of  items  in  the 
paper  and  paper  products  field  (but  not  basic 
materials  such  as  wood  pulp,  paperboard  and 
waste  paper). 

The  Minister  stated:  "Maintenance  of  con- 
trol up  to  this  point  has  avoided  the  violent 
fluctuations  which  are  so  disrupting  to  trade 
and  industry,  and  which  have  been  so  appar- 
ent in  many  other  countries.  Any  price  ad- 
justments which  follow  the  present  step  will, 
we  believe,  bring  us  smoothly  to  the  levels 
which  are  now  appropriate. 

"The  list  of  goods  and  services  which  remain 
under  control  covers  many  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  in  food,  clothing  and  shelter  where 
uncertainties,  which  we  hope  are  of  a  tempor- 
ary nature,  are  still  sufficient  to  require  the 
retention  of  that  control.  In  some  cases,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  subsidies  are  still  being  paid, 
and  some  pricing  adjustments  may  be  found 
advisable  as  a  stabilizing  influence  before  the 
commodities  concerned  are  entirely  freed  from 
control.  These  matters  are  under  close  study, 
and  announcements  about  them  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time." 

In  regard  to  rent  control,  Mr.  Abbott  said, 
"In  the  question  of  shelter,  acute  difficulties  re- 
main, so  that  rental  and  eviction  controls 
must  be  continued.  Some  amelioration  in  the 
present  regulations  has  been  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  for  some  time, 
however,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  make  an 
announcement  of  what  changes  are  considered 
feasible  in  this  field,  while  still  giving  tenants 
the  necessary  protection  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  shortage  of  dwelling  space." 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  appears  a  summary  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board,  containing  an  outline  of  recent 
Government  policy  in  the  field  of  economic 
controls. 

The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Resignation  of  Donald  Gordon,  who  had 
Chairman  of  been  Chairman  of  the  War- 

Wartime  Prices  time  Prices  and  Trade 
and  Trade  Board  Board  for  five  and  a  half 
years,  was  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  19  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  now  returns  to 
his  position  as  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada  on  a  full-time  basis,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Taylor,  who  has 
been  with  the  Board  since  its  establishment  in 
1939. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment, after  careful  consideration,  had  "reached 
the  conclusion  that  plans  for  the  orderly  de- 
control of  prices  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
make  it  possible  to  meet  Mr.  Gordon's  wishes 
without  the  public  interest  being  adversely 
affected." 

He  continued:  "I  should  not  like  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Donald  Gordon's  resignation 
to  pass  without  expressing  the  Government's 
deep  appreciation — which  I  am  sure  will  be 
shared  by  hon.  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament — of  the  exceptional  contribution 
made  by  Mr.  Gordon,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Prices  Board,  to  the  effective  economic  mobili- 
zation of  Canada's  resources  during  the  war 
and,  since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  an 
orderly  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  in 
our  country. 

"The  success  of  Canada's  campaign  against 
inflation  during  the  war  and  in  its  subsequent 
control  owes  very  much  to  the  untiring  devo- 
tion, integrity  and  courage  displayed  by  Mr. 
Donald  Gordon  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.  I  feel  I  may  speak  for  the 
Canadian  people  as  a  whole  when,  at  this 
moment  of  his  retirement,  I  express  to  Mr. 
Gordon  our  thanks  for  the  invaluable  service 
he  has  rendered  our  country  at  a  time  of  its 
greatest  need." 

Continuation  of  the  Do- 
Continuation  m  i  n  i  o  n-Provincial  Farm 
of  farm  Labour  Program  in  1947  is 
labour  program  provided  for  under  a  recent 
Order  in  Council,  which 
authorizes  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  enter 
'into  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  with  the  various  provinces. 

Requests  have  been  received  from  each  of 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
that  the  farm  labour  agreements  be  continued 
during;  thft  fiscal  year  1947-48. 


The  Farm  Labour  Program  was  developed 
during  the  war  years  as  a  means  whereby  plans 
might  be  made  for  the  movement  of  farm 
workers  between  provinces,  for  the  utilization 
of  numerous  special  groups  of  workers,  and  for 
the  fuller  use  of  manpower  in  agriculture  and 
related   industries. 

Through  plans  drawn  up  under  this  Program 
by  the  provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  federal  officials,  it  is  estimated  that  during 
the  past  five  years,  assistance  was  given  in 
making  available  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  required  for  the  production  and  har- 
vesting of  crops. 

Substantial  assistance  has  also  been  given  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Program  to  meeting 
year-round  requirements  of  labour  especially 
on  dairy  and  live-stock  farms,  as  well  as  to 
related  industries  such  as  food  processing, 
fisheries,  lumbering  and  logging. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
food  production  on  a  high  level,  and  of  utiliz- 
ing available  labour  in  agriculture  and  related 
industries  to  the  end  that  full  employment 
>may  be  achieved,  it  has  been  considered  desir- 
able to  continue  the  joint  program.  As  in 
other  years  the  Federal  Government  will  make 
a  financial  contribution  to  the  Program  in  each 
province. 

Net  income  of  Canadian 
Farm  income  farmers  from  farming  oper- 

during    1946  ations      in      1946      totalled 

$1,267-4  million,  the  highest 
figure  recorded  since  the  compilation  of  com- 
parable statistics  began  in  1938,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  released  by  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  1946  total  com- 
pares with  a  net  income  figure  of  $1,003-7 
million  in  1945  and  the  previously  recorded 
high  of  $1,226-9  million  in  1944. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
last  year  is  estimated  at  $1,742-3  million. 
This  is  2-6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1945  but 
nearly  five  per  cent  below  that  of  1944.  A 
continuation  of  the  1945  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  income  in  kind,  together  with  larger 
year-end  inventory  values,  however,  boosted 
the  year's  gross  income  to  $2,089-2  million,  as 
compared  with  $1,745-4  in  the  previous  year 
and  $1,980-4  in  1944,  making  the  1946  gross 
income  the  highest  in  the  ten  years  for  which 
such  figures  have  been  recorded. 

This  increase  in  the  gross  income  figure  was 
accompanied  by  increased  operations  and 
depreciation  expenses  during  1946.  These 
remained  fairly  constant  during  1944  and 
1945,  but  rose  by  nearly  10  per  cent  to  a  total 
of  $830-8  million  last  year,  the  largest  single 
contributing  factor  being  a  substantial  advance 
in  the  wage  bill  as  against  1944  and  1945. 
Expenses  for  the  operation  and   maintenance 
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of  machinery,  as  well  as  expenses  for  feed  and 
seed,  also  bulked  large  in  the  total  expense  of 
farm  operations  in  1946. 

With  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
all  of  the  1946  provincial  net  incomes  were 
larger  than  in  1945  and  except  for  Saskat- 
chewan were  above  the  1944  figures. 

That  there  is  a  growing 
Group  pension  interest  among  employers  in 
plans  issued  providing    retirement    pen- 

by  Canadian  sions  for  their  employees  is 

Government  indicated    by    the    steadily 

Annuities  Branch  increasing  numbers  who  are 
arranging  group  pension 
contracts  with  the  Annuities  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labour. 

The  first  group  pension  contracts,  in  their 
present  form,  \Pere  entered  into  in  1939-40.  In 
that  fiscal  year  four  emploj^ers  entered  into 
agreements  for  the  purchase  of  annuities  on 
behalf  of  1,240  employees.  The  number  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  succeeding  years.  By 
the  end  of  1946  there  were  541  employers' 
plans  in  operation  covering  71,980  employees. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Annuities  Branch  indicate  the 
trend  of  "employer-thinking"  covering  the  pro- 
vision of  retirement  pensions  for  employees. 

"The  existence  of  a  Retirement  Plan  reflects 
a  sincere  interest  on  the  pg,rt  of  the  employer 
in  the  welfare  of  his  employees. 

"As  an  employee  reaches  retiring  age, 
decreased  efficiency  makes  retirement  desirable. 
This  is  not  possible  unless  the  employee  is 
financially  independent.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  most  employees  do  not  attain  that 
desirable  status  of  financial  independence. 
Therefore,  the  company  must  provide  an 
income  for  such  employees  or  retain  them  on 
the  payroll  (which  is,  in  effect,  paying  hidden 
pensions),  or  discharge  them  without  a  pen- 
sion. The  discharging  of  an  employee  without 
a  pension  is  undesirable  in  the  interests  of 
humane  treatment  and  the  employer  may  thus 
endanger  goodwill.  These  points,  together 
with  the  satisfied  attitude  of  the  employees, 
can  very  well  classify  the  Retirement  Plan 
as  a  valuable  factor  in  labour  relations." 

The  annual  report  of  the 
Industrial  Department      of      National 

health  concern  Health  and  Welfare  for  the 
of  Department  of  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
National  Health  1946,  states  that  the  number 
and  Welfare  of  requests  received  by  the 

Industrial  Health  Division 
of  the  Department  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  post-war  period  indicates  "that 
the  interest  of  industry,  labour  and  Provincial 
health  agencies  in  the  problems  of  the  health 


of  the  working  population  would  increase 
rather  than  decline." 

During  the  war  period,  the  Division  was 
responsible  for  the  control  of  absenteeism  due 
to  industrial  ill  health,  in  war  plants.  Much 
of  the  work  was  conducted  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  various  Provincial  Governments. 
Facilities  were  also  made  available  to  Provin- 
cial Labour  Departments,  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Boards.  Crown  Companies,  labour 
groups  and  other  agencies. 

Throughout  the  war  an  important  part  of 
the  Division's  program  for  controlling  health 
in  war  contract  premises  was  the  issuing  of 
information  in  the  form  of  individual  answers 
to  enquiries,  pamphlets  on  occupational  dis- 
eases, posters,  and  a  monthly  bulletin  on  the 
general  subject  of  industrial  health.  Distri- 
bution of  this  material  was  continued  and  in 
this  manner  a  large  volume  of  educational 
material  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. 

The  gradual  extension  of  medical  services 
provided  employees  during  the  war  and  the 
contribution  made  by  technical  development 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  providing 
healthful  standards  of  working  environment 
have  served  to  increase  the  interest  of  labour 
and  management  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
working  conditions,  the  report  states.  Examples 
of  the  effect  of  working  environment  on  pro- 
duction and  earning  power  contributed  to  the 
widespread  recognition  that  occupation,  work- 
ing conditions  and  health  are  all  closely  related 
and  are  bound  up  with  the  economic  efficiency 
of  Canadian  post-war  industrial  effort. 

Demands  on  the  Division  for  individual 
health  services  related  to  both  the  medical 
and  environmental  aspects  increased  as  indus- 
try turned  to  peacetime  production  and  plan- 
ning of  Provincial  Health  Department  services 
for  the  post-war  period  commenced. 

Through  the  Laboratories  Section  of  the 
Division  investigation  into  safe  methods  of 
handling  toxic  and  poisonous  substances  util- 
ized in  industry,  and  the  establishment  of  basic 
standard^  of  physical  working  environment,  is 
carried  out. 

The  Section  maintains  a  laboratory  in 
Ottawa  and  upon  request  assigns  laboratory 
units  to  the  Provinces.  During  the  period 
under  review  Industrial  Health  Laboratories 
were  operating  in  Vancouver.  Edmonton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  and  Halifax.  In  Ottawa  the 
laboratory  was  handicapped  in  its  work  by 
shortage  of  space  and  confined  its  efforts  to 
determining  new  techniques  for  estimating 
purity  of  factory  air  in  relation  to  the  presence 
of  industrial  substances  of  a  toxic  or  pois- 
onous nature. 
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The  report  states  that  important  tech- 
nological advances  in  both  the  chemical  and 
radiation  fields  with  introduction  into  industry 
of  new  substances  and  new  techniques  such  as 
the  plastics,  X-ray  control  methods,  and  syn- 
thetics of  various  kinds,  point  to  the  need  for 
well  developed  industrial  health  laboratory  fac- 
ilities throughout  the  country  so  that  the 
working  population,  in  manipulating  the  end- 
products  of  technological  advancement,  may 
receive  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  health 
protection. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Civil  Service  R.  G.  Ratz,  the  Civil  Ser- 

Health  Division  vice  Health  Division  of  the 
investigates  Department      of      National 

health  and  Health  and  Welfare  is  cur- 

working  rently    conducting    research 

conditions  into  the  state  of  Civil  Ser- 

vice health  and  the  working 
conditions  of  Federal  Government  employees. 
The  Division,  established  under  Order  in  Coun- 
cil P.C.  3688  dated  May  24,  1945,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  conserving  the 
health  of  civil  servants  and  other  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  plans  to  provide 
a  threefold  health  service:  preventative,  diag- 
nostic and  advisory,  and  treatment.  Among 
the  main  objectives  of  these  services  are  the 
prevention  of  incidence  and  spread  of  disease, 
improvement  of  working  conditions,  promoting 
of  health  education  and  provision  of  emer- 
gency treatment. 

An  inquiry  is  currently  being 
Committee  conducted  into  the  question 

investigating  of  health  insurance  for  em- 

question  of  health  ployees  of  the  Dominion 
insurance  for  Government    by    an    inter- 

civil  servants  departmental        committee 

established  at  the  direction 
of  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  during  March. 

Under  its  terms  of  reference,  the  committee, 
representative  of  various  Government  depart- 
ments and  civil  service  employee  groups,  is  to 
investigate  and  report  back  on  existing  medical 
benefit  schemes  or  alternatives.  When  com- 
pleted the  report  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
civil  servant  groups  for  further  study  and 
comment. 

The  committee  is  functioning  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Little  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Departments  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
Labour,  Finance,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Insurance,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion together  with  representatives  of  the  Civil 
Service  Federation  of  Canada,  the  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  Association  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Profes- 
sional Institute  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada, 
organizations  of  employees  of  the  Dominion 
Government. 

An  induction  program 
Induction  designed    to    acquaint    civil 

program  for  servants     with     the     many 

Government  complex    rules    and    regula- 

employees  tions    governing    their    em- 

ployment and  instil  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
jobs  has  been  evolved  by  the  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Labour. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  two-hour 
conferences  at  which  employees  become 
acquainted  with  the  history,  tradition,  aims 
and  organization  of  the  Government  service 
and  of  their  particular  department,  employee 
services  and  opportunities,  and  the  important 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  them.  Entitled 
Job  Orientation  Training,  the  course  was 
developed  by  the  Vocational  Training  Branch 
as  a  complement  to  its  other  "J"  courses 
(L.G.,  1945,  p.  1755). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the  employees 
receive  an  illustrated  booklet  which  attrac- 
tively presents  a  useful  and  interesting  account 
of  Civil  Service  employment.  Currently  the 
course  is  being  presented  to  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  booklet  deals 
essentially  with  that  department. 

However,  it  has  been  written  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  any 
Government  department  by  the  substitution 
of  a  few  pages  of  purely  departmental  material. 

Although  designed  primarily  to  welcome 
new  employees,  the  course  and  booklet  are 
being  offered  to  all  present  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  who  desire  to  expand 
or  supplement  generally  incomplete  knowledge 
of  their  department  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  Job  Orientation  Training  program  is 
being  offered  to  all  Government  departments. 
Nine  departments  have  already  signified  their 
wish  to  participate. 

While  it  is  rather  early  to  evaluate  results 
from  this  program,  industry  generally  has 
long  recognized  the  need  for  some  formal 
induction  program.  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  officials  are  confident  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  program  will  give  to  the 
Government  employee  a  keener  interest  in  his 
work,  a  greater  pride  in  his  Department,  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
a  better  understanding  of  just  where  he  fits 
into  the  organization  as  a  whole. 
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The  third  and  final  report 
Canadian  of    the     Canadian     Mutual 

Mutual  Aid  Aid  Board  was  issued  at  the 

Board  issues  end  of  February,  under  the 

final  report  authority  of  the   Chairman, 

Right  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply.  It  is 
a  brochure  of  55  pages  covering  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Appropriation  (United 
Nations  Mutual  Aid)  Act,  1943,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1946  and,  in  addition, 
reviews  the  entire  period  of  the  Board's 
operations. 

As  explained  in  the  preamble,  "the  basis  of 
Mutual  Aid  was  to  make  available  the  prod- 
ucts of  Canadian  war  industry  to  the  United 
Nations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute 
most  effectively  to  winning  the  war." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  "Mutual  Aid  was  one 
of  Canada's  contributions  to  the  common 
cause  for  which  the  United  Nations  fought. 
It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  strategic  value 
of  Mutual  Aid,  but  it  is  known  that  Mutual 
Aid  goods  were  sent  to  many  lands  and 
were  of  value  in  both  small  and  great  cam- 
paigns .  .  .  Canadians  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  their  country,  situated  far  from 
the  centres  of  conflict,  was  able  to  produce  so 
much  food  and  equipment  needed  by  the 
United  Nations." 

The  executive  council  of 
Trades  and  Labour  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con- 
Congress  name  gress  of  Canada  has 
new  officials  appointed   Mr.  John   Buck- 

ley of  Toronto  as  acting 
Secretary-Treasurer,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  A. 
(Pat)  Sullivan,  who  resigned  from  that  position 
in  March. 

Mr.  Buckley,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  Toronto 
District  Labour  Council,  was  granted  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  by  the  Council  and 
took  over  the  duties  of  his  new  position  in 
Ottawa  at  Easter. 

The  TLC  .also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hemming  as  Associate  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Hemming  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  newspaper  work  and  has  been 
for  some  years  Associate  Editor  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  Journal,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Congress.  He  is  a  member  of 
Kitchener  Local,  B204,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 

The  New  York  Times  of 
Workers  and  March    17    reports    that   an 

supervisors  "unusual       experiment       in 

jointly  instructed  labour  -  management  co- 
in industrial  operation"  is  being  con- 
relations  ducted  at  Botany  Worsted 
Mills  in  Passaic,  New  Jerse}',  where  the  Com- 


pany and  the  Textile  Workers  Union  (CIO) 
have  established  a  joint  training  school  for 
supervisors  and  union  representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  study  and 
seek  solutions  to  problems  underlying  human 
behaviour  in  industry,  in  order  to  improve 
individual  and  group  relationships.  "It  is  an 
attempt,"  the  article  states,  "to  make  up  for 
past  neglect  of  the  social  sciences  in  industry." 

Texts  of  the  lessons  for  the  course  are 
prepared  jointly  by  company  and  union  offi- 
cials; classes  are  held  on  company  time'  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  including 
a  midnight  class  for  the  third  shift.  The 
course  consists  of  400  hours  of  instruction. 

About  375  of  the  company's  5,500  employees 
compose  the  group  taking  the  first  course 
which  will  be  completed  during  April.  New 
classes  will  commence  immediately  thereafter. 

The  article  reports  that  the  company  repre- 
sentatives, including  assistant  superintendents, 
general  overseers,  overseers,  assistant  over- 
seers, and  section  hands,  and  the  shop 
stewards  and  shop  chairmen  of  the  union 
receive  instruction  developed  around  typical 
daily  problems  arising  between  foremen  and 
workers. 

"The  classes  are  drilled  in  the  general  per- 
sonnel problems  of  the  company,  the  solution 
of  problems,  grievance  procedure,  contract 
provisions,  and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all 
personnel.  The  lessons  have  been  codified  and 
bound  for  all  class  members." 

Company  and  union  officials  said  they 
regard  the  program  as  a  pioneering  effort  and 
hope  it  would  become  a  model  for  industrial 
peace. 

Beneficial  results  reported  include  improved 
personal  relationships  between  foremen  and 
shop  stewards  and  increased  understanding  of 
one  another's  problems,  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Perhaps  the  chief  result  so.ught  under  the 
scheme  is  the  prompt  resolution  of  grievances 
which  obviate  their  development  into  mis- 
understandings, disputes  and  strikes.  In  line 
with  this,  the  article  avers  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  toward  the  settlement  of 
more  grievances  between  the  foremen  and 
stewards  instead  of  letting  them  go  on  up  the 
line  of  authority. 

The  U.S.  National  Labour 
NLRB  Relations  Board  on  March 

reports  on  6  presented  a  statement  to 

changes  in  the    Senate    Committee    on 

policy  in  U.S.A.  Labour  and  Public  Welfare 
outlining  changes  in  the 
Board's  policy  in  interpreting  the  Wagner  Act 
during  the  past  two  years.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal deviations  from  prior  policy,  were  the 
following : 
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1.  Enlargement  of  the  scope  of  employer's 
freedom  of  speech  regarding  unions; 

2.  Restriction  of  reinstatement  rights  of  em- 
ployees who  strike  in  violation  of  contracts; 

3.  Requirement  of  bargaining  in  good  faith 
by  a  union  as  a  condition  of  a  finding  of  refusal 
to  bargain  by  an  employer; 

4.  Denial  of  reinstatement  rights  to  em- 
ployees Who  strike  to  compel  violation  of  a 
certification ; 

bargaining    relationships 

*er  normal  term  of  cer- 

agent's   status   becomes 


of 


5.  Stabilization 
by  recognizing  a  lonj 
tiflcation    before    the 
subject  to  challenge; 

6.  Making  it  more  difficult  for  challenging 
unions  to  unseat  a  bargaining  agent  which  has 
a  contract  with  an  employer. 

The  National  Labour  Rela- 
Board  tions    Board    during    March 

upholds  dismissed   an   unfair   labour 

employer's  right       charge      brought      by      the 
to  report  on  United   Steelworkers    (CIO) 

negotiations  against    the    United    Weld- 

ing Company  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  ruled  that  the  management 
had  not  violated  the  Wagner  Act  by  sending  a 
series  of  factual  and  noncoercive  letters  to  in- 
dividual employees  during  bargaining  negotia- 
tions with  the  union.  In  making  this  decision, 
the  Board  overruled  the  finding  of  a  trial  ex- 
aminer who  had  held  that,  although  the  letters 
made  no  direct  wage  offer,  they  did  contain 
an  "unconcealed  hint"  that  the  employer  would 
deal  directly  with  the  employees  rather  than 
with  the  union. 

The  letters  in  question  were  critical  of  the 
union's  wage  policy,  told  the  employees  what 
increase  the  company  thought  was  fair,  and 
pointed  out  the  losses  employees  suffered  be- 
cause of  a  strike  which  the  company  com- 
mented upon  as  being  unnecessary.  The 
Board  found,  however,  that  the  letters  did  not 
constitute  a  refusal  to  bargain  with  the  union, 
since  the}'  contained  an  "accurate"  account  of 
the  union  negotiations  without  making  any  co- 
ercive statements.  The  Board  determined, 
further,  that  the  employer  had  continued  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  union  and  used 
the  letters  to  urge  the  employees  repeatedly 
to  continue  the  union  as  their  bargaining 
representative. 

Negotiations  eventually  broke  down  and  a 
strike  resulted.  It  was  terminated  by  agree- 
ment between  the  employer  and  a  majority  of 
the  striking  employees  who  opposed  the  union's 
ruling  to  continue  the  strike.  The  Board  did 
not  comment  officially  upon  the  manner  of 
resolutidn,  other  than  to  remark  that  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  union  were  reinstated  and  no  dis- 
crimination occurred. 

When  a  duly  certified  union 
U.S.  Labour  and  an  employer  enter  into 

Relations  Board  a  two-year  agreement,  no 
rules  against  petition  of  a  rival  union  for 

disturbing  an    election    will    be    recog- 

two-year  contracts  nized  until  the  expiration 
date  of  the  contract,  the 
United  States  National  Labour  Relations 
Board  has  ruled. 

This  ruling  reversed  the  Board's  previous 
policy  of  permitting  an  election  after  one 
year,  except  in  cases  where  two-year  contracts 
were  customary  practice  in  the  industry  in- 
volved. 

The  Board  upheld  its  decision  by  noting  that 
its  prior  rule  of  permitting  elections  at  the 
end  of  one  year  had  been  effective  during  a 
period  when  collective  bargaining  was  in  the 
stage  of  "trial  and  error"  and  it  was  "especi- 
ally necessary  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  right 
of  workers  to  select  and  to  change  their  repre- 
sentatives." The  Board,  however,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  now  the  chief  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  "stability  of  industrial  relations  with- 
out unreasonably  restricting  employees  in 
their  right  to  change  representatives"  and, 
therefore,  found  that  a  two-year  contract  was 
not  of  "unreasonable  duration." 

The  decision  aborted  a  petition  by  an  in- 
dependent union  for  an  election  in  the  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  plants  of  the  Reed  Roller  Bit  Com- 
pany, whose  contract  with  the  United  Steel 
Workers  (CIO)  still  had  a  year  to  run. 

President  Truman  has  ac- 
President  cepted         recommendations 

Truman  dealing  with  guaranteed  an- 

encourages  nual  wage   plans  submitted 

guaranteed  to  him  recently  by  the  Office 

wage  studies  of    War    Mobilization    and 

Reconversion  (L.G.,  March, 
1947,  p.  281),  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  maintain  a  continuing  study  of 
the  guaranteed  wage  and  should  make  infor- 
mation available  to  interested  persons  upon 
request. 

On  March  8  the  President  requested  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  "study  the 
economic  implications  of  the  guaranteed  wage, 
particularly  as  a  device  for  helping  to  stabilize 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

He  also  instructed  the  Departments  of 
Labour  and  Commerce  to  continue  a  survey  of 
all  guaranteed  annual  wage  plans  and  to  make 
this  information  available  to  industry  upon 
request. 
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A  unique  collective  agree- 
Novel  union  ment,  which  provides  for  a 

shop  clauses  union  shop  on  the  condition 

in  U.S.  agreements  that  certain  prescribed  res- 
ponsibilities are  assumed  and 
implemented  by  the  union  has  been  concluded 
by  a  local  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  (AFL)  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Virginia  plant  of  the  RCA  Victor 
Corporation. 

The  requirements  are  that  the  union  «and  its 
individual  members  comply  with  the  contract's 
no-strike  pledge,  maintain  specified  production 
standards,  and  generally  demonstrate  fidelity 
towards  all  other  terms  of  the  contract.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
contract,  automatically  terminates  the  union 
shop  provision. 

Another  unusual  union  security  provision  has 
been  incorporated  into  an  agreement  between 
the  Screen  Office  and  Professional  Employees 
Guild,    (CIO)    and  Columbia  Pictures,  Inc. 

Covering  all  the  employees  in  the  com- 
pany's New  York  offices,  the  contract  provides 
for  a  modified  union  shop,  which  requires  that 
three-quarters  of  all  new  employees  must 
become  union  members.  A  maintenance  of 
membership  clause  requires  old  employees  who 
belong  to  the  union  to  retain  their  membership 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  but  does  not 
require  non-members  to  join  the  union. 

Thus  under  this  qualified  union  shop  the 
employer  retains  freedom  to  hire  some  em- 
ployees who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  union, 
while  old  non-union  employees  similarly  pos- 
sess the  privilege  of  remaining  out  of  the 
union. 

The  threat  of  a  further  work 
Miners  comply  stoppage  over  conditions  of 
with  U.S.  employment  in  the  soft  coal 

Supreme  Court       mines    during    the    term    of 
mandate  Government      control     was 

removed  on  March  19,  when 
President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Union's  notice  to  terminate  the  existing  con- 
tract. Under  the  Union's  "no  contract  no 
work"  policy,  failure  to  conclude  a  replacing 
collective  agreement  by  the  date  of  termina- 
tion has  traditionally  resulted  in  strike  action 
being  taken.  Withdrawal  of  the  notice  was 
made  pursuant  to  a  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  in  conjunction  with  its  decision 
upholding  fines  levied  against  Mr.  Lewis  and 
the  Union  by  Justice  T.  Alan  Goldsborough 
for  contempt  of  court  in  ignoring  an  order  to 
refrain  from  striking  (L.G.  Jan.  1947,  p.  9). 

In  order  to  avert  the  possibility  of  further 
cessation  of  work,  the  normal  procedure  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  permitting  25  days  to 
elapse  between  a  decision  and  the  issuance  of 


the  mandate  was  set  aside,  and  the  time  for 
conforming  action  advanced  eleven   days. 

In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  reduced 
the  Union's  original  fine  of  $3,500,000  to 
$700,000  on  condition  that  the  notice  of  ter- 
mination be  withdrawn  within  five  daj^s  after 
issuance  of  the  mandate.  The  fine  of  $10,000 
assessd  against  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  reduced. 

Mr.  Lewis  informed  the  members  of  the 
Union  that  as  a  result  of  his  full  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  .Court's  order,  the  Union's 
contract  with  the  Government  "was  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  final  determination  of  the 
basic  issues  arising  under  the  agreement."  It 
is  expected  that  efforts  will  be  made  by 
the  Government  to  arrange  for  discussion  of 
a  new  contract  between  the  Union  and  the 
mine  operators.  The  present  one  is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30,  when  the  control  of  the 
mines  is  scheduled  to  revert  to  the  operators. 

The  right  of  supervisory 
U.S.  Supreme  employees    to    bargain    col- 

Court  upholds  lectively  has  been  affirmed 
bargaining  rights  by  the  United  States  Sup- 
of  foremen  .    reme    Court    in    a    5    to    4 

majority  decision  issued  on 
March  10.  This  decision  terminated  a  pro- 
tracted dispute  between  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company,  Detroit  and  the  Foremen's 
Association  of  America  (Independent)  which 
was  precipitated  in  April,  1945,  when  the 
foremen's  union  was  certified  as  bargaining 
representative  for  the  company's  foremen  by 
the  National  Labour  Relations  Board.  The 
case  reached  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeals  by 
the  Company  from  inferior  court  decisions 
upholding  the  Board's  ruling  that  foremen  were 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Wagner 
Act. 

In  replying  to  the  Company's  contention 
that  foremen  were  part  of  management  and 
consequently  not  covered  by  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  decision  held  that  the  Act  could  not  be 
construed  as  denying  "the  organizational  privi- 
lege to  employees  because  they  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer"  and  that  foremen 
were  employees  "both  in  the  most  technical 
sense  at  common  law  as  well  as  in  common 
acceptance  of  the  term." 

Creation  of  exceptions  and  qualifications  to 
the  terms  of  the  Act  was  within  the  province 
of  Congress  and  not  the  courts,  the  majority 
decision  stated;  thus  delegating  to  the  legis- 
lature responsibility  for  any  further  action  on 
this  question.  The  minority  dissented  from 
this  interpretation  on  the  basis  that  it  tended 
"to  obliterate  the  line  between  management 
and  labour." 

Another  aspect  of  foremen  certification 
awaiting  action  by  the  Court  is  the  Jones  and 
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U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upholds 
discharge  for 
communist 
sympathies 


Laughlin  case  (L.G.,  July,  1946,  p.  867)  involv- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  foremen  can  join  and 
be  represented  by  a  union  of  production 
workers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  sustained 
the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  discharge  public 
servants  on  the  grounds  of 
sympathy  with  communism. 
The  case  involved  an  employee  who  was 
discharged  from  the  Federal  Service  in  Sep- 
tember, 1944,  by  the  Commission,  after  nine 
years'  service,  because  of  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  an  organization  which  the  lower 
courts  regarded  as  having  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  communist  party. 

Before  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Sup- 
reme Court  the  discharge  was  upheld  by  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  Columbia  and  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  effect,  the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  interfere  in  the  case  establishes  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  carry  into  present-day 
practice  the  wartime  regulation  which  per- 
mitted dismissal  of  an  employee  when  there 
was  reasonable  doubt  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States. 

Holding  that  a  valid  closed 
U.S.  courts  shop     contract    between    a 

rule  on  union    and    employer    was 

veterans'  superior    to    any    rights    of 

re-employment  re-employment  or  compen- 
rights  sation  that  a  veteran  had, 

a  United  States  federal 
district  court  ruled,  early  in  March,  that  the 
discharge  of  a  veteran  within  his  first  year 
back  on  the  job  for  refusing  to  join  a  union 
which  operated  under  such  a  contract  was 
proper.  The  ruling  was  based  on  evidence 
that  showed  that  prior  to  induction,  the  closed 
shop  contract  was  in  effect  and  the  veteran 
was  aware  of  his  obligation  to  join  the  union 
as  a  condition  of  re-employment. 

Another  decision  relating  to  veterans'  rights 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  handed  down 
by  a  district  court  during  March,  prohibited 
the  discharge  of  a  veteran  within  one  year 
after  re-hiring  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
no  seniority  under  a  contract  negotiated  during 
his  absence.  The  ruling  stated  that  a  veteran 
was  entitled  to  the  seniority  he  would  have 
accumulated  had  he  not  been  absent. 

The  California  District 
California  court  Court  of  Appeals  recently 
bans  public  ruled  unanimously  that  pub- 

workers'  unions       lie      servants      should     not 

belong  to  labour  unions 
because  by  so  doing  they  divided  the  loyalty 


which  they  owed  entirely  to  the  people   and 
thus  endangered  constitutional  government. 

In  making  this  decision,  the  court  upheld  a 
regulation  adopted  a  year  ago  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  for- 
bidding policemen  to  belong  to  labour  organi- 
zations. Suit  against  this  regulation  was 
brought  by  the  union  which  had  organized  the 
policemen— the  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFL).  The  union 
contended  that  the  Board's  regulation  violated 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly  and  petition 
for  grievances.  The  court  held,  however,  that 
limitations  of  freedom  were  inherent  in  pub- 
lic employment. 

A  bill  banning  strikes  by 
N.Y.  State  New  York  State  employees 

bans  strikes  in         and    fixing    dismissal    as    a 
public  service  penalty     of     violation     has 

been  signed  by  Governor 
Thomas  Dewey.  It  applies  equally  to  teachers, 
employees  of  the  New  York  City  transit  sys- 
tem and  all  other  employees  of  agencies  under 
control  of  New  York  State. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  his  formal 
approval  of  the  legislation,  Governor  Dewey 
declared  that  strikes  in  the  public  service  could 
paralyze  the  Government  and  produce  anarchy. 
"A  strike  against  government,"  he  stated, 
"would  be  successful  only  if  it  could  produce 
paralysis  of  government.  This  no  people  can 
permit  and  survive."  However,  the  Governor 
held  that  the  loss  of  the  right  to  strike  did  not 
remove  the  right  of  public  employees  to 
improve  their  conditions  through  "arguments 
before  all  the  people,  before  legislative  bodies, 
to  administrative  officials  and,  of  course,  by 
their  own  ballot  on  election  day." 

The  Bill's  penalty  provisions  provide  that  a 
public  employee  who  strikes  loses  his  civil 
service  protection,  and  if  re-employed  does 
not  regain  it  for  five  years.  Also,  any  increase 
in  remuneration  for  three  years  after  the  date 
of  re-employment  is  expressly  denied. 

A  similar  ban  on  strikes  of  public  servants 
was  passed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1944.. 
(L.G.  Aug.  1944,  p.  1048).  Entitled  the  Public 
Services  Employees  Disputes  Act,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits a  strike  or  lockout  in  virtually  all  public 
services  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  Except  in  the  Civil  Service, 
where  the  Civil  Service  Commission  acts  as 
an  arbitration  council,  disputes  under  collec- 
tive agreements  are  submitted  to  arbitration. 
Awards  under  such  arbitration  are  not  binding 
for  more  than  one  year. 

This  latter  measure  also  prohibits  public 
servants  and  police  officers  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  from  becoming  members  of  an  associa- 
tion which  is  not  composed  entirely  of  per- 
sons of  their  own  category. 


Legislative  Proposals  of  Labour  Organizations 


T^HE  annual  legislative  proposals  of  the 
•*-  major  Canadian  labour  organizations  were 
presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion 
Government  during  the  month  of  March. 

A  deputation  from  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  March  28,  in  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee Room,  with  the  following  Cabinet  Min- 
isters in  attendance:  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  Prime  Minister;  Hon.  Humphrey 
Mitchell.  Minister  of  Labour;  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply; 
Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent,  Minister  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs;  Hon.  L.  Chevrier,  Minister  of 
Transport;  Hon.  C.  Gibson,  Secretary  of 
State;  Rt.  Hon.  Ian  Mackenzie,  Minister  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Gardiner, 
Minister  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  A.  Fournier, 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  Hon.  D.  C.  Abbott, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Hon.  J.  J.  McCann, 
Minister  of  National  Revenue ;  Hon.  H.  F.  G. 
Bridges,  Minister  of  Fisheries;  Hon.  J.  Jean, 
Solicitor  General. 

Representatives  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  were  also  received  in*  the  Railway 
Committee  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  14,  by  the  following  members  of  the 
Government:  Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Min- 
ister of  Labour;  Rt.  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Min- 
ister of  Reconstruction  and  Supply;  Hon.  Paul 


Martin,  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare; Hon.  D.  C.  Abbott,  Minister  of  Finance;  • 
Hon.  J.  A.  McKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  Hon.  C.  Gibson,  Secretary  of 
State;  Hon.  A.  Fournier.  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  Hon.  L.  Chevrier,  Minister  of  Trans- 
port; Hon.  E.  Bertrand,  Postmaster  General; 
Hon.  H.  F.  G.  Bridges,  Minister  of  Fisheries; 
Hon.  J.  J.  McCann,  Minister  of  National  Rev- 
enue; Hon.  J.  Jean,  Solicitor  General;  Hon. 
J.  J.  Glen,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources. 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour  presented  its  memorandum  of  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Government  on  March 
13.  Receiving  the  delegation  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  Room  268  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  following  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of 
Labour;  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Minister 
of  Justice;  Hon.  Alphonse  Fournier,  Minister 
of  Public  Works;  Hon.  Ernest  Bertrand,  Post- 
master General;  Hon.  Joseph  Jean,  Solicitor 
General;  Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  Minister  of 
Transport;  and  Hon.  Brooke  Claxton,  Min- 
ister of  National  Defence. 

Summaries  of  the  principal  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  memoranda,  together  with  brief 
references  to  the  statements  of  various  Cab- 
inet Ministers  and  officers  of  organizations 
follow  below. 


Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 


A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada  and  its  affi- 
liates had  its  annual  interview  with  Ministers 
of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  in  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee Room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  on  Friday,  March  28,  1947. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  deputation  voiced  his  approval  of 
such  conferences,  which,  he  held,  if  followed 
more  generally,  would  promote  free  discussion 
of  many  problems  in  which  Canadians  had  a 
common  interest.  As  he  would  be  leaving 
Ottawa  later  in  the  day  for  a  brief  vacation, 
and  would  be  unable  to  remain  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  the  deputation's  memorandum,  he 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  read  it  in 
advance.  He  asserted  that  he  was  impressed 
by  the  fairness  of  its  approach  to  the  questions 


it  raised.    It  would,  he  said,  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Government. 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  Hon.  Humph- 
rey Mitchell. 

President  Bengough   Presents   Brief 

The  memorandum  of  labour  proposals  was 
read  by  Mr.  Percy  Bengough,  President  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada.  At 
the  outset,  Mr.  Bengough  referred  apprecia- 
tively to  the  policies  of  the  Government  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  "the  assist- 
ance rendered  in  areas  desolated  by  war  and  the 
commendable  part  taken  in  providing  food 
the  hungry  in  devastated  countries."  He  also 
commended  the  Government  in  "expediting  the 
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general  change-over  from  war  to  peacetime 
conditions,"  referring  particularly  to  the  repat- 
riation and  demobilization  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  reconversion  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture to  peacetime  production,  the  passing 
of  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Act,  and  for  the 
co-operation  received  by  the  TLC  from  gov- 
ernment officials  during  the  past  year. 

National  Labour   Code 

Referring  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a 
National  Labour  Code  the  memorandum 
stated: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  1003  will  soon  become  inoperative,  we 
wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  strongly 
favouring  the  establishment  by  the  Dominion 
Government  of  a  National  Labour  Code.  We 
realize  that  the  institution  of  such  legislation 
will  require  the  co-operation  of  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  this  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
has  used  its  influence  throughout  the  Do- 
minion in  this  direction.  However,  a  portion 
of  such  legislation  becomes  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  Dominion  Government,  that  is 
the  legislation  that  will  operate  in  the  field 
and  take  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. 

"While  this  Congress  has  officially  placed  its 
views  more  fully  before  the  responsible  authori- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Labour,  we  do  wish 
to  be  recorded  as  strongly  requesting  that 
Section  42  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  be 
embodied  in  the  Dominion  Regulations,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

'Xo  counsel  or  solicitor  shall  be  entitled  to 
appear  or  be  heard  before  the  Board  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  notwithstanding  such  consent  the  Board 
may  decline  to  allow  counsel  or  solicitors  to 
appear.' 

"This  was   one   of   the  best  features  in  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  in 
operation  over  many  years  proved  its  value. 
Hence  we  desire  its  retention. 
"We  also  desire  that  such  legislation  include : 
"All  employees  excepting  those  having  the 
confidence  of  the  employer  in  that  they  are 
consulted  on  questions  of  labour  policy  and 
relations  between  Management  and  Labour. 
"Company  unions  should  be  definitely  pro- 
hibited. 

"That  the  union  concerned  be  named  as 
the  bargaining  agency  and  not  individuals. 
"That  where  all  employees  of  an  employer 
or  organization  of  employers  are  required 
by  agreement  to  be  members  of  a  specified 
union  there  should  be  no  provision  in  the 
law  tending  to  prevent. 

"We  most  certainly  request  the  inclusion 
of  all  civilian  employees  in  such  undertak- 


ings as  Navy  Yards,  Harbours,  Boards  and 
Crown   Companies." 

Mr.  Bengough  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment confer  with  the  TLC  in  connection  with 
the  final  drafting  of  regulations  for  the  pro- 
posed new  national  labour  code.  He  held  that 
the  Government  should  set  an  example  as  a 
model  employer  in  such  matters. 

Price  Control 

The  memorandum  conveyed  the  TLC's  ap- 
preciation and  approval  of  wartime  price  con- 
trols and  urged  strongly  that  these  be  con- 
tinued. "We  conscientiously  believe  it  is  just 
as  necessary  now,  if  the  evils  of  inflation  are 
to  be  avoided,  that  such  controls  be  main- 
tained. Frankly,  we  view  with  alarm  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has  weak- 
ened its  effort  in  the  direction  of  controlling 
prices."  The  memorandum  continued:  "It 
must  be  recognized  that  every  rise  in  costs  is 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  most  Canadian  citizens  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  see  plenty  of  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  control  labour,  we  see  little  or  nothing 
being  done  in  curtailing  the  activities  of  big 
business  in  the  direction  of  excess  profits,  in 
the  operation  of  cartels,  in  eliminating  com- 
petition and  enhancing  prices,  in  the  prohibit- 
ing of  watered  stock  and  stock  manipulation, 
the  effects  of  which  have,  and  still  are  having, 
a  distinctly  adverse  effect  on  the  lives  and 
standards  of  living  of  Canadian  citizens  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  small  wage  increases 
that  have  been  secured  and  which  are  now 
rapidly  being  lost  in  the  payment  of  higher 
costs." 

Unemployment   Insurance 

While  stating  that  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  value,  it  was 
urged  that  the  Act  should  be  applicable  to  all 
workers,  and  that  "there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  benefits." 
It  was  claimed  further,  "that  where  an  em- 
ployee has  an  extended  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  his  benefits  have  become  exhausted 
the  credit  period  should  be  extended  to  cover 
the  full  period  of  his  contribution"  and  that 
certain  portions  of  Sections  31  and  43,  of  the 
Act,  which  relate  to  the  application  of  the  con- 
ditions for  receipt  of  benefit,  be  deleted.  Mr. 
Bengough  stressed  especially,  that  amendments 
be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
to  increase  benefits. 

National  Health  Insurance 

Disappointment  was  expressed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment "had  not  come  forward  with  the  con- 
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structive  proposals  for  a  proper  system  of 
health  insurance  for  all  Canadian  citizens."  It 
was  claimed  that  "workers  and  others  in 
receipt  of  moderate  incomes  cannot  possibly 
afford  proper  medical  attention."  It  was 
asserted  further,  that  "apart  from  the  misery 
and  suffering  that  goes  with  ill-health,  far  more 
lost  time  is  caused  by  illness  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined."  While  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the 
provinces  must  be  considered,  Mr.  Bengough 
declared  that  "  we  cannot  place  the  needs  too 
strongly  before  you  and  urgently  request  the 
enactment  of  a  National  Health  Insurance 
scheme." 

Pensions  to  Aged  Citizens 

Concerning  pensions  to  aged  citizens  the 
memorandum  stated: 

"We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  treat  our  aged  citizens  is 
disgraceful.  The  very  fact  that  to  qualify,  *it 
is  necessary  to  prove  destitution  or  need  is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  wrong  thinking.  We 
can  provide  relief  to  citizens  of  other  countries 
yet  we  have  not  found  the  way  to  properly 
treat  our  citizens  after  a  life  time  of  service. 

"We  solicit  the  support  of  our  Government 
in  revamping  the  old  age  pension  legislation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  full  and  proper 
system  of  providing  pensions  to  aged  citizens 
that  will  guarantee  a  sufficient  amount  to 
maintain  them  in  decency  and  comfort  with- 
out any  means  test  or  deductions  because  of 
owning  homes  or  receiving  other  incomes; 
that  the  qualifying  age  be  set  not  higher  than 
sixty  years ;  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  reducing  the  residential  qualifications." 

Taxation   and   Cost-of -Living  Index 

The  deputation  reiterated  its  former  appeals 
"that  the  present  income  tax  exemption  be 
raised  to  $2,400  per  year  for  married  persons 
and  $1,000  per  year  for  single  persons."  Citi- 
zens receiving  annual  incomes  of  these  amounts, 
or  less,  need  their  entire  earnings  to  meet 
minimum  living  costs  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  taxation,  it  was  claimed. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  current  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which,  Mr.  Bengough 
said,  made  the  payment  of  taxes  more  diffi- 
cult. The  memorandum  continued:  "There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  the  cost-of-living 
index  published  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  true  index  of  the  actual  cost  of 
living  of  Canadian  workers."  It  was  requested 
that  "a  more  accurate  method  be  instituted  to 
determine  what  is  the  basic  cost  of  living." 

National  Housing  Act 

It  was  asserted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  cost 


of  slum  clearance  and  that  the  National 
Housing  Act  be  removed  from  the  control  of 
private  banks  and  mortgage  corporations, 
loans  being  made  directly  through  a  govern- 
ment agency,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Canada.  It 
was  urged  that  "more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  provision  of  rented  shelter  for  low 
income  groups." 

Forty-Hour  Work  Week:  Holidays  With  Pay 

The  Government  was  requested  to  introduce 
"the  necessary  legislation  to  put  into  effect 
the  principle  of  the  foiiy-hour  work  week  for 
all  employees  in  corporations  and  undertak- 
ings coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dominion  Government."  In  the  matter  of 
holidays  with  pay,  the  deputation  asked  that 
''legislation  be  passed  establishing  two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay  to  all  employees  directly  or 
indirectly  under  government  control."  Mr. 
Bengough  pointed  out  that  this  latter  request 
had  been  made  of  many  private  employers  and 
that  already  thousands  of  their  employees 
have  been  granted  holidays  with  pay.  In  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  Government  should 
be  an  exemplary  employer,  he  claimed. 

Injunctions    in   Labour   Disputes 

Referring  to  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes  the  memorandum  stated: 

"During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  labour  disputes  which  have  proven  in  opera- 
tion to  be  both  iniquitous  and  expensive  and 
entirely  at  variance  with  democratic  procedure. 
We  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  in  the  United  States  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes 
at  least  until  both  sides  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  and  stating  their  side 
of  the  case." 

While  admitting  that  injunctions  may  be 
necessary  in  certain  instances,  Mr.  Bengough 
asserted  that  "what  we  have  in  mind  is  the 
injunction  designed  to  delay  court  action." 
These,  he  claimed,  are  costly  and  both  sides 
should  be  heard  before  they  are  granted. 

Canada  Shipping  Act 

Turning  to  the  problems  of  shipping  and 
Canadian  facilities  for  carrying  on  world  trade, 
the  memorandum  declared  that  the  Canada 
Shipping  Act  is  based  mainly  on  18th  century 
British  shipping  practices  and  required  amend- 
ing. It  was  urged  that  "a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee be  established  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  to  examine  thoroughly  all  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  introducing 
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the  necessary  amendments"  to  make  it  more 
adequate  for  present-day  Canadian  require- 
ments. 

Consideration  was  asked  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  Maritime  Commission,  to  be  given 
"authority  to  direct  traffic  through  Canadian 
ports,  adjust  rates  and  generally  to  insure  that 
this  traffic  is  moved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dominion  generally."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
TLC  there  is  a  need  for  faster  and  more 
modern  ships  to  expand  Canada's  merchant 
marine,  so  that  it  could  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  those  of  other  maritime  countries. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  expansion  of  Cana- 
dian shipping  it  was  suggested  that  the 
National  Harbours  Board  be  required  to  see 
that  "Canadian  ports  are  equipped  on  a  basis 
comparable  with  American  and  continental 
ports  for  the  speedy  and  efficient  handling  of 
all  types  of  cargoes." 

Detective  Agencies  and  Labour  Disputes 

It  was  asserted  that  "there  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  anti-union  concerns 
to  engage  the  services  of  private  detective 
agencies. . . .  Their  use  is  a  growing  menace  to 
industrial  peace  and  harmony  and  should  be 
curtailed."  Mr.  Bengough  stated  that  the 
TLC  could  supply  many  examples  of  this 
practice  and  urged  the  Government  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

Apprenticeship  Training 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  TLC  that  "there 
is  need  for  a  planned  system  of  apprentice- 
ship training  throughout  the  Dominion."  The 
Dominion  Government  was  urged  to  colla- 
borate with  the  Provincial  Governments  in 
setting  up  a  national  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  government,  industry  and 
labour,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  and  admin- 
istering a  National  Apprenticeship  plan  to 
provide  properly  trained  and  efficient  crafts- 
men in  balance  with  industrial  requirements. 

Civil  Service  Employees 

Attention  was  drawn  to  what  the  TLC  felt 
were  inequities  in  the  overtime  work  and 
allowances  of  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers  and 
mail  porters.  The  request  was  made  that 
"these  employees  be  paid  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  worked  on  week  days  and  double 
time  worked  on  Sundays;  also  that  the  regular 
hours  of  work  be  set  at  40  hours  a  week." 
Similar  action  was  suggested  in  connection 
with   customs  and  excise   officers. 

The  deputation  made  a  plea  for  those  civil 
servants  who  may  be*  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Provincial  to  the  Dominion 
Government,    and    vice    versa,    in    that    their 


status  was  adversely  affected  by  such  trans- 
fers. To  correct  this,  it  was  asked,  "that  in 
any  future  agreements  of  transfer,  provision  be 
made  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  stating  that 
no  employees  shall  suffer  financial  loss  as  a 
result  of  such  transfer." 

Industry   in   Maritime   Provinces 

The  TLC  desired  "to  be  placed  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Maritime  provinces  in  their 
request  for  a  Royal  Commission  set  up  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  inquire  into  ways 
and  means  of  creating  new  industries"  and 
to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  many 
established  industries  in  those  provinces  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  longer. 

Replies   by   Ministers 

In  replying  to  the  brief  presented  by  the 
deputation,  Right  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe  referred  to 
the  supply  of  materials  needed  for  reconstruc- 
tion. Canada,  he  said,  had  doubled  her  an- 
nual production  of  steel  during  the  war,  but 
the  supply  remained  inadequate.  The  Domin- 
ion had  imported  large  quantities  of  steel 
before  the  war,  "but  there  was  now  a  world 
shortage  and  Canada  must  stand  alone"  in 
efforts  to  meet  her  requirements.  The  supply 
of  materials  for  reconstruction  is  30  per  cent 
better  this  year  he  said.  In  connection  with 
slum  clearance,  Mr.  Howe  pointed  out  that 
"the  objective  of  the  Government  was  to  put 
a  roof  over  every  Canadian." 

The  40-hour  week  in  government  under- 
takings was  making  progress,  he  said,  and  is 
now  in  force  at  the  Polymer  Corporation's 
plants. 

Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  St.  Laurent  commended  the 
co-operative  spirit  displayed  in  the  deputa- 
tion's memorandum.  It  made  its  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  economy  in  general, 
not  any  one  particular  class.  "So  we  are 
behaving  as  good  Canadian  citizens,"  he  said. 

He  contrasted  the  request  for  increases  in 
income  tax  exemption  with  that  for  increased 
social  services.  The  one  calling  for  reduced 
government  income  and  the  other  increased 
expenditure.  However,  he  felt  that  the  brief 
was  the  honest  view-point  of  the  deputation 
,and  had  many  useful  suggestions  which 
merited  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  form  of  the  brief  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation.  It  was  concerned 
with  co-operative  principles  of  general  interest 
and  was  expressed  in  language  that  all  can 
understand,  he  said.  "It  has  been  a  tradition 
of  the  TLC,"  he  observed,  "to  draft  its  briefs 
in  this  manner." 
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He  complimented  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress in  playing  a  major  part  in  developing 
international  relations  through  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization,  which  has  raised 
the  social  standards  of  the  people.  In  regard 
to  the  National  Labour  Code,  the  Minister 
stated  that  there  were  many  opinions  expressed 
on  both  sides  but  he  considered  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  middle  course  was  the  best. 

''During  the  war",  the  Minister  asserted, 
"we  maintained  a  stable  economy  and  in 
moving  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  eco- 
nomy our  progress  compares  favourably  with 
any  other  nation  in  the  democratic  orbit." 

Pointing  out  that  trade  is  a  "cold-blooded 
affair",  he  suggested  that  "we  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to  meet  any 
competition  anywhere." 

Referring  to  immigration,  the  Minister  said: 
"I    am    glad    to    see    that   this   Congress   has 


changed  its  views  to  some  extent  on  this 
important  matter.  There  is  nothing  ordained 
that  this  country  shall  be  inhabited  by  us  for 
all  time.  Unless  we  fill  up  the  empty  spaces 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  it.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  been  filled  up,  and  had  not 
developed  its  power  and  genius  for  mass  pro- 
duction, I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  last  war." 

He  felt  that  provision  for  holidays  with  pay 
was  making  steady  progress  in  industry.  He 
approved  the  contributory  method  for  unem- 
ployment insurance,  "but  the  project  must  be 
kept  actuarially  sound,  and  before  providing 
for  increased  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
the  suggestion  will  be  referred  to  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Advisory  Committee  for 
careful  study".  Referring  to  apprentice  train- 
ing, a  beginning  has  been  made  and  "it  is 
gaining  momentum,"  he  said  . 


Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 


READ  by  Mr.  Pat  Conroy,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  the  memorandum  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  opened  with  a 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  economy, 
which  it  termed  "critical".  The  Government's 
failure  to  act  upon  previous  recommendations 
of  the  Congress  was  alleged  "to  have  contrib- 
uted materially"  to  this  state.  However,  the 
memorandum  contended  that  "if  proper  atten- 
tion" was  accorded  the  representations  made 
it  was  still  "possible  to  avert  economic 
disaster." 

The  Congress  commended  the  Government 
for  having  passed  the  Canadian  Citizenship 
Act.  "This  Act  marks  definite  advances  in 
the  progress  of  Canada  toward  autonomy,  and 
will  undoubtedly  promote  a  new  awareness 
of  the  meaning  of  citizenship  and  pride  in  the 
status  which  has  been  officially  established  by 
the  legislation." 

International  Affairs 

The  brief  stated  that  the  Government's  role 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  was  also 
to  be  commended,  and  it  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  world- 
peace  and  its  support  of  the  agencies  associ- 
ated with  the  United  Nations. 

National  Labour  Code 

On  this  subject  the  memorandum  observed 
that  "it  is  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  unity,  and  of  developing  the  status 
of  Canadian  citizenship,  as  well  as  of  justice 
to  the  workers  of  Canada,  that  uniform  regula- 


tions should  apply  as  far  as  possible  through- 
out the  Dominion  to  the  relationships  between 
organized  workers  and  their  employers. 

"The  Congress  believes  that  a  more  positive 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  Government  to 
secure  the  utmost  uniformity,  through  agree- 
ment with  the  provinces,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
amendment  of  the  British  North  America  Act. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  present  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  that  the  National 
Labour  Code  will  not  only  be  inadequate  as 
to  provisions,  but  will  be  a  mechanism  that 
will  apply  to  a  very  narrow  range  of  industries, 
with  supplementary  provisions  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  to  cover  such  few  industries 
as  are  provided  for. 

"In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  the  Congress  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  'Draft  Bill  re  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act,  1947',  and  has  submitted  detailed 
comments  to  the  Department.  The  Congress 
must,  however,  express  its  very  great  dis- 
appointment with  this  draft  legislation,  as  it  is 
far  from  being  what  Labour  had  been  led  to 
believe  would  be  proposed  as  a  'basis  for  post- 
war labour  relationships.  The  draft  Bill  con- 
tains many  features  which  are  highly  objec- 
tionable to  labour,  and  the  Congress  requests 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  further  before 
it  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  example,  the  draft  Bill  does  not  cover 
the  very  important  provision  of  union  security, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  Industrial   Relations   Committee   in   its 
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report  to  the  House  on  August  17,  1946,  and 
it  disregards  entirely  many  important  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Department  of  Labour  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations, Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003,  more  than 
two  years  ago." 

Strike   Votes  in  Industrial  Disputes 

The  memorandum  urged  that  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  3689,  providing  for  the  taking  of 
strike  votes  at  the  request  of  employers  during 
the  course  of  a  dispute,  be  abolished. 

Wages  and  Prices 

"Grave  concern"  was  expressed  regarding 
present  economic  trends  in  Canada.  Continua- 
tion of  the  Government's  policy  of  removing 
controls  on  prices,  profits  and  taxes  was  criti- 
cized as  hastening  "the  onset  of  a  major 
economic  depression." 

The  memorandum  claimed  that  "as  a  result 
of  the  Government's  post-war  policy  of  elim- 
inating controls  prices  are  rising  ..."  and 
that  "only  one  worker  out  of  every  six 
received  wage  increases  last  year."  This  left 
labour  with  no  alternative  but  to  seek  higher 
wages  as  well  as  price  control.  It  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  great  majority  of  Canadian 
corporations  could  afford  to  meet  Labour's! 
wage  demands,  and  predicted  that  unless  they 
did  so  through  the  process  of  genuine  collec- 
tive bargaining,  "a  recurrence  of  serious  indus- 
trial disputes  could  not  be  avoided." 

Housing 

Describing  the  housing  situation  as  a 
resultant  of  many  years  of  neglect,  the  Con- 
gress recommended  that  more  positive:  action 
be  taken  by  the  Government  in  this  field. 

Housing  costs  were  too  high  for  the  average 
family  in  need  of  a  decent  place  to  live,  the 
memorandum  stated. 

"The  present  provision  for  low-rental  hous- 
ing, so-called,  admittedly  does  not  provide 
housing  at  rents  which  the  lowest  income 
third  of  the  population,  those  most  in  need 
of  houses,  can  afford  to  pay.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  of  publicly  subsidized,  low-rental 
housing,  and  the  Congress  would  urge  further 
that  research  be  undertaken  into  the  question 
of  reducing  building  costs.  Housing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  ask  the  Government  to 
give  the  matter  immediate  attention." 

Immigration  and  Refugees 

The  memorandum  stated  that  "the  Congress 
believes  that  immigrants  to  Canada  should  be 
assets,  or  at  least  potential  assets,  and  should 


contribute  toward  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  possible  standards  of 
living."  Repeal  of  the  Chinese  Immigration 
Act  and  the  prompt  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  generous  policy  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  were  also  requested. 

World  Federation   of  Trade   Unions 

Support  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  in  its  request  to  the  Social  and 
Economic  Council  for  the  right  to  submit 
questions  for  insertion  on  a  provisional  agenda 
and  to  make  oral  and  written  communica- 
tions on  matters  concerning  the  Federation 
was  urged  in  the  brief. 

National  Health  and  Welfare 

The  memorandum  commended  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare  on  its 
activity  in  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene  and 
urged  that  research  facilities  be  expanded, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  effect  of  new  processes  and  materials  upon 
the  health  of  the  workers  involved.  It 
further  recommended  that  a  National  Health 
Bill  be  enacted  to  provide  medical,  hospital 
and  dental  services,  to  maintain  the  incomes 
of  wage-earners  during  periods  of  illness. 

Royal   Commission   on  Espionage 

"While  the  Congress  has  no  sympathy  with, 
nor  desire  to  protect,  any  persons  who  become 
engaged  in  subversive  or  espionage  activities, 
it  nevertheless  protests  strongly  against  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Government  in  the 
handling  of  the  espionage  cases,  and  especially 
the  holding  of  persons  incommunicado  without 
proper  trial  or  right  of  defence,  thus  reversing 
the  established  principles  of  British  justice." 

Statistics 

Holding  that  adequate  and  prompt  indus- 
trial and  labour  statistics  were  essential  tools 
for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace  and 
for  orderly  economic  and  social  progress,  the 
Congress  stated  that  "if  the  labour  move- 
ment wTas  to  play  a  positive  and  constructive 
part  in  the  life  of  the  country,  and  was  to 
formulate  its  policies  wisely,  it  must  have 
more  information  than  it  had  now,  and  must 
have  it  more  promptly." 

The  Congress-  drew  particular  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  statistics  of  industrial  pro- 
ductivity and  unit  labour  costs;  the  wartime 
and  post-war  increase  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  Canadian  industry  as  a  whole  and 
of  its  separate  sections;  the  effects  of  such 
increases  on  actual  production;  the  prospects 
for  industrial  investment  and  export  trade  and 
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the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  expected  to 
absorb  Canadian  production;  the  extent  to 
which  consumer  expenditure  is  being  main- 
tained by  temporary  factors  such  as  the  use 
of  service  gratuities;  the  distribution  of 
savings  as  between  income-groups,  and  their 
use  by  different  income-groups;  the  extent  to 
which  savings  are  at  present  being  used  for 
consumption  expenditure;  and  the  share  of 
national  income  going  to  wage-earners  (as 
distinct  from  .  wage  and  salary  earners 
combined) . 

Cost-oj '-Living  Index  and  Health  and 
Decency  Budget 

"The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  cost-of-living  index 
should  now  be  undertaken,  for  the  following 
reasons,  among  others:  (a)  the  war  has 
brought  important  changes  both  in  wage- 
earners'  incomes  and  in  the  pattern  of  con- 
sumption expenditures.  These  changes  have 
made  the  present  basis  of  the  index,  the 
survey  of  family  living  expenditures  in  1937 
and  1938  for  families  with  incomes  of  $500 
to  $2,500,  largely  obsolete;  (6)  the  wide  range 
of  incomes  in  the  basis  of  the  present  index 
makes  it,  for  certain  purposes,  unrepresenta- 
tive. A  special  index  for  low-income  wage- 
earners  is  urgently  required,  notably  because 
food  bulks  far  larger  in  their  expenditures 
than  in  those  of  the  wage-earning  group  as  a 
whole;  (c)  the  present  data  on  rents,  collected 
from  real  estate  agencies  should  be  supple- 
mented, as  they  are  in  the  United  States,  by 
information  from  tenants;  (d)  the  wartime 
additional  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products 
should  now  be  included  in  the  index;  the 
cost-of-living  bonus,  the  sole  reason  for  their 
exclusion,  has  now  disappeared." 

Further,  the  memorandum  strongly  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  "health  and  decency 
budget"  for  Canadian  workers  which  it  was 
claimed  "would  be  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  formulation  of  sound  social  policy." 

National  Conference  on  Labour  Legislation 

"The  Congress  recommends  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  National  Conference  on  Labour 
and  Social  legislation  be  held  annually,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  Departments  of  Labour,  of  labour 
organizations,  and  of  employer  organizations, 
might  give  consideration  to  existing  Labour 
legislation  and  promote  uniformity  in  that 
field." 

Other  Recommendations 

Among  the  other  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  submitted  memorandum  were 
the  following: — 


Establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Adoption  of  a  perpetual  World  Calendar, 
as  proposed  by  the  World  Calendar  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 

Greater  support  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  education,  particularly  by  the  pro- 
vision of  libraries,  school  buildings,  facilities 
for    visual    education    and    similar    assistance. 

Amendments  to  the  Veterans'  Land  Act  by 
which  any  veteran  may  obtain  land  for  a 
home  site  within  or  adjacent  to  an  urban 
centre  without  limitations  as  to  size  or 
location. 

Adoption  ©f  election  day  as  a  statutory 
holiday  and  the  setting  up  of  polling  booths 
in   public   buildings  wherever   possible. 

Continuation  of  investigation  into  the 
activities  of  cartels  and  monopolies  and  the 
breaking  up  of  such  cartels  and  monopolies 
wherever  they  exist. 

Enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
national  minimum  wage. 

Increased  grants  to  veterans  taking 
university  or  vocational  training. 

Appointment  of  labour  attaches  at  Cana- 
dian Embassies  to  be  chosen  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  labour  movement. 

Establishment  of  a  40-hour  week  on  a 
national  basis. 

Old  age  pensions  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
month  for  applicants  at  the  age  of  60  without 
requiring    a  means  test. 

Amendment  of  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  cover  all  wage  and  salary  earners 
with  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Amendment  of  the  Income  Tax  regulations 
providing  exemptions  for  single  persons  earn- 
ing $1,500  per  year  or  less  and  married 
persons  earning  $2,000  per  year  or  less. 

Enactment  of  legislation  outlawing  injunc- 
tions obtained  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
peaceful  picketing  during  strikes. 

Amendment  of  Section  501  of  the  Criminal 
Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  clearly 
the  legal  right  to  strike  and  to  conduct 
mass-picketing. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  stated  that 
adoption  of  the  legislative  objectives  sub- 
mitted would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  and  not  merely  of  the 
workers  whom  the  Congress  represents. 

Discussion  of  Proposals 

During  the  discussion  of  the  proposals  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  brief  Right  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply  referred  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
land  for  low-cost  housing.  Urban  areas  did 
not  possess  available  space  for  housing  pro- 
jects and  slum  clearance  could  not  commence 
without  first  providing  shelter  for  tenants  of 
buldings  to  be  torn  down,  he  stated. 

Although  the  planned  annual  minimums  of 
finished  houses  had  not  been  exceeded,  no 
effort  had  been  spared  in  attempting  to  break 
down  the  barriers  to  low-cost  housing,  the 
Minister  told  the  delegation.  Commenting 
on  the  future  outlook,  Mr.  Howe  reported 
that  with  improved  supply  plants  ready  and 
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30  per  cent  more  materials  available,  it  was 
expected  that  housing  and  industrial  con- 
struction in  1947  would  exceed  the  1946  figure 
by  50  per  cent. 

In  reply,  President  Mosher  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Pat  Conroy  both  contended  that 
the  present  cost  of  construction  barred 
workers  from  owning  their  own  homes.  Both 
declared  that  increased  output  of  high-cost 
dwelling  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  low  income  groups,  which  were  in 
greatest  need,  with  homes. 

Mr.  Conroy,  commenting  on  the  relation- 
ship of  wages  and  prices,  declared  that  if 
labour  failed  to  receive  a  greater  portion  of 
the  increased  profits  being  earned  by  indus- 
try it  could  not  provide  the  needed  purchasing 
power  to  absorb  Canada's  increasing  produc- 
tion, which,  he  predicted,  would  bring  on 
another  depression  if  not  corrected. 

Mr.  Mosher  opposed  the  idea  of  a  direct 
relationship  between  wages  and  prices.  Prices 
were  not  determined  completely  by  wages  as 
many  people  contended,  but  entered  into  the 
determination  of  prices  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  he  asserted  in  defense  of  a  claim  that 


industry  could  raise  wages  without  necessarily 
increasing  prices. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of 
Labour,  paid  tribute  to  the  Congress  for  its 
contribution  to  the  day-to-day  functions  of 
the  Labour  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Despite  the  many  dire  predictions  of 
economic  disaster  during  the  period  of  recon- 
version, Canada  moved  from  war  to  peace  as 
effectively  as  any  nation  on  earth,  the 
Minister  stated.  There  was  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  present  conditions  when  com- 
pared to  the  situation  after  the  last  war,  the 
Minister  declared. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  universal  price  control 
could  not  be  maintained  without  universal 
wage  control. 

On  the  question  of  a  National  Labour  Code 
the  Minister  reported  that  the  Act  "would 
be  a  sensible  document  fashioned  within  the 
confines  of  the  British  North  America  Act," 
and  would  follow  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  which  have  had  a  great 
effect   upon   labour    organization. 


Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour 


/^N  March  13,  1947,  a  delegation  repre- 
^-^  senting  the  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour,  Inc.,  headed  by  the 

knew  president,  Mr.  Gerard  Picard,  presented 
a  memorandum  to  the  Federal  Cabinet. 

In  an  introductory  statement  Mr.  Picard 
said  that  the  Confederation  was  primarily 
concerned  with  four  subjects:  the  cost-of- 
living,  income  tax,  price  control,  and  the 
Labour  Code  which  had  been  drafted  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labour. 

The  memorandum  was  read  by  Mr.  Andre 
Roy,  Secretary-General  of  the  Confederation. 
It  dealt  mainly  with  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Confederation  at  its  convention  at  Quebec 
City  in  September,  1946. 

Price  Control 

Calling  for  the  maintenance  of  rent  control 
and  of  price  control  in  any  field  where  pro- 
duction is  still  lagging  behind  normal  con- 
sumption, the  memorandum  stated  that 
although,  owing  to  the  national  policy  of 
economic  controls,  inflation  had  been  less 
severe  in  Canada  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  CCCL  believed  that 
lately  too  many  price  increases  had  been 
granted,  particularly  in  food  and  clothing 
items,  and  that  consequently  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner  had  suffered  a 
substantial  reduction. 


The  brief  asked,  in  regard  to  cost-of-living 
statistics,  that  the  publication  of  an  average 
family  budget  (father,  mother  and  three 
children)  be  resumed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 
It  estimated  that  the  value  of  each  one  per 
cent  increase  in  the  present  index  represented 
"a  real  amount  of  fifty  instead  of  twenty- 
five  cents". 

Mr.  Picard  interjected  at  this  point  that 
the  Confederation  estimated  that  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  milk  on  October  1  had  caused 
an  increase  in  the  cost-of-living  index  of  only 
|  of  a  point,  the  equivalent  of  twenty  cents 
a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  family  of 
five,  where  the  consumption  of  milk  averaged 
half  a  quart  per  capita  per  day,  the  price 
increase  actually  cost  the  family  fifty-two 
cents  a  week.  He  felt  that  for  each  increase 
of  one  point  in  the  cost-of-living  work-people 
were  justified  in  seeking  a  wage  increase  of 
fifty  cents  a  week. 

The  memorandum  stated  that  price  increases 
would,  in  many  cases,  "compel  the  CCCL  and 
its  affiliated  unions  to  demand  higher  wage 
increases",  in  order  to  ensure  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  to  the  working  class. 

The  CCCL  believed  that  a  general  increase 
in  rents  "would  be  unjust  to  both  property 
owners  and  tenants".  It  favoured  the  appoint- 
ment of  "equity  tribunals"  to  judge  each  case 
on  its  own  merit. 
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Labour  Relations 

Dealing  with  labour  relations  legislation,  the 
brief  pointed  to  the  desirability  "that  national 
standards  be  established,  at  least  on  major 
points,  such  as  minimum  wage  rates  and 
working  hours". 

However,  the  Confederation  felt  that  this 
result  should  be  achieved  without  giving 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
Government.  "At  first,  it  would  be  sufficient 
that  a  well  defined  contractual  agreement  be 
adopted,  by  means  of  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences, with  the  view  of  establishing  con- 
current legislation". 

Referring  to  the  draft  bill  generally  known 
as  the  "National  Labour  Code"  the  brief 
stated  that  the  CCCL  was  opposed  to  such  a 
national  code,  except  for  industries  for  which 
the  Canadian  Constitution  gave  jurisdiction  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Commenting  on  this  section  of  the  brief,  Mr. 
Picard  emphasized  the  Confederation's  view 
that  the  jurisdiction  laid  down  in  the  British 
North   America  Act  should  be   maintained. 

He  also  thought  that  all  unions  should  be 
legal  entities  responsible  before  the  laws  of 
she  country. 

Mr.  Picard  expressed  appreciation  that  the 
Confederation  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  as  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Specifically,  he  favoured  that  an 
employer  should  be  obliged  to  bargain  with  a 
certified  union,  and  suggested  that  the  Code 
provide  that  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement 
should  be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  last  contract  or  to  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  negotiations. 

Income  Tax 

The  Confederation  appreciated  the  reduc- 
tions that  had  already  been  made  in  income 
tax  but  submitted  the  following  suggestions 
for  further  modifications:  deduction  at  the 
source  of  all  income  tax;  the  abolition  of 
annual  income  tax  returns  for  employees  who 
have  only  their  wages  as  a  source  of  revenue; 
exemption  from  taxation  of  overtime  earn- 
ings; annual  exemptions  of  $1,200  for 
unmarried  persons  and  of  $2,000  for  married 
persons  plus  $400  for  each  dependent. 

Unemployment   Insurance    and    Employment 
Service 

Among  other  recommendations  the  brief 
suggested  that  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  be  amended  as  follows:  to  increase 
benefits  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living;  to  permit  a  worker  to  receive 
benefit    if    he    voluntarily    leaves    a    position 


which  is  untenable;  to  permit  employees 
participating  in  a  legal  strike  to  receive 
benefit;  to  prohibit  employment  offices  from 
sending  unemployed  persons  where  there  is  a 
strike;  to  insert  the  "seven  days'  notice" 
provision  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
Regulations  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  with  the  exemption  of  building  trades 
and  seasonal  industries. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  brief  contained  the  following  among 
other  recommendations: — 

The  passing  of  an  act  forbidding  produc- 
tion and  repairs  in  industry  on  Sunday; 

A  cost-of-living  increase  in  family  allow- 
ance payments,  and  removal  of  the  decreasing 
rate  from  the  fifth  child  on; 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Cartels; 

Appointment  of  an  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican; 

Outlawing  of  the  Communist  Party; 

Expenditure  of  whatever  funds  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  full  employment; 

No  broadening  of  the  Immigration  Act; 

Amendment  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
so  as  to  lower  the  costs  of  loans; 

Increase  to  $30  per  month  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  reduction  of  the  age  minimum 
to  65  for  men  and  60  for  women; 

Appointment  of  more  French  Canadians  to 
official  positions; 

Adoption  of  "a  distinctive  Canadian  flag 
on  which  no  foreign  emblem  will  appear;"' 

Compulsorjr  voting. 

Reply  of  Minister  of  Labour 

Replying  to  the  presentation,  the  Hon. 
Humphrey  Mitchell  congratulated  Messrs. 
Picard  and  Roy  on  their  new  appointments 
in  the  Confederation. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  Labour  Relations 
Act  he  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  Con- 
federation on  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
The  Act  was  not  yet  in  its  final  form,  but  he 
thought  that  when  brought  down  it  would  be 
found  to  be  sensible  legislation. 

On  the  subject  of  Communism,  while  he 
took  second  place  to  no  one  in  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  principles  underlying  Communism, 
he  felt  that  the  proper  approach  to  the 
problem  was  a  democratic  one;  he  did  not 
believe  in  approaching  it  through  legislation. 
Unions  should  assume  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  Communists  in  their  own  unions 
by  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  unemploj-ment  insurance 
he  pointed  out  that  the  fund  had  been  set 
up  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  before  any  changes  were 
made.    He  disagreed  with  the  view  that  funds 
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should  be  paid  to  strikers;  the  state,  he  said, 
should  not  subsidize  industrial  disputes.  The 
fund  had  been  set  up  to  obviate  unemploy- 
ment over  which  there  was  no  control;  the 
strike  weapon  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  traditional  policy,  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  Canada,  in  regard  to  the  referral 
of  unemployed  persons  to  industries  where  a 
strike  was  in  progress,  was  to  inform  such 
persons    of    the    situation.      He    knew    of    no 


country  where  employment  offices  refused  to 
refer  person's  to  strike-bound  plants. 

He  thanked  the  Confederation  for  the  high 
level  of  its  co-operation  during  the  war  years. 
The  brief  was  the  best  that  the  Confederation 
had  presented,  both  in  text  and  in  manner  of 
delivery.  It  would  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate Cabinet  Ministers. 

The  other  Cabinet  Ministers  present  at  the 
meeting  also  spoke  in  reply  to  the  brief. 


Research  and  Scientific  Expenditure  of  Dominion  Government 

1938-1946 


\  REPORT  embodying  the  results  of  a  sur- 
■*•*■  vey  on  research  and  other  scientific 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1938-1946  was  tabled  in 
the  House  of  Commons  recently  by  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply. 

It  states  that  research  and  development 
work  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences 
undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Government 
has  increased  substantially  in  the  eight-year 
period  under  review.  In  the  fiscal  year  1945- 
46,  expenditures  for  this  type  of  work 
amounted  to  $34-5  million,  about  seven  times 
the  $4-9  million  expended  in  1938-39.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  government 
research  expenditure  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  government  outlay  on  all  goods 
and  services.  Accordingly  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditure  which  made  up  about  2-3 
per  cent  of  total  Federal  outlay  before  the 
war  was  down  to  0-3  per  cent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1942-43,  but  has  since  turned  upward 
reaching  about  1-1  per  cent  in  1945. 

During  the  war  years  a  major  portion  of 
Dominion  Government  expenditure  on 
research  and  development  was  for  military 
purposes.  In  1944  of  the  total  of  $23-1  mil- 
lion spent  on  research  and  development,  about 
three-quarters  went  into  military  projects  and 
only  one-quarter  into  non-military  under- 
takings. 

"The  natural  resources  of  Canada  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  Canadian  economy 
and  a  significant  part  of  research  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominion  Government  is 
devoted  to  the  fuller  utilization  of  these 
resources,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  and 
conservation  of  the  soil,  forests,  fisheries,  etc. 
In  1939,  four-fifths  of  non-military  expendi- 
tures on  research  and  development  was  spent 
on  projects  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  in  such  fields  as  agriculture, 
fisheries,  mining,  and  forestry.  In  1946,  it  is 
estimated     that     research     and     development 


expenditures  will  have  doubled,  but  the  portion 
relating  to  resource  development  has  dropped 
to  a  little  less  than  two-thirds,  because  of  the 
proportionately  greater  increase  in  other 
Federal  expenditures  of  a  non-military  nature 
during  the  period  between  1939  and  1946. 

"Non-military  expenditures  on  research  and 
development  activities  other  than  those  relat- 
ing to  natural  resources  increased  over  400 
per  cent  in  the  period  between  1939  and  1946. 
In  this  latter  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  these 
expenditures  will  represent  37  per  cent  of  all 
non-military  expenditures  on  research  and 
development.  This  outlay  covers  work  in 
the  fields  of  transportation  and  health,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  Canada's  secondary  indus- 
tries. Most  of  the  increase  is  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Research  Council  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  research  undertakings 
designed  to  be  of  service  to  Canadian 
industry. 

"About  4  per  cent  of  the  total  personnel 
estimated  at  135,000  as  of  December"  31.  1946, 
in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Government 
are  engaged  in  scientific  work  related  to  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  Close  to  5,000 
persons  were  working  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945-46  on  research  and  related  scientific 
activities  and  it  was  expected  that  this  figure 
would  be  about  6,000  for  this  year." 

Average  annual  earnings  for  professional 
personnel,  categorized  as  individuals  possess- 
ing university  degrees  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing, or  diplomas  from  recognized  technical 
institutes  or  membership  in  a  recognized 
scientific  society,  were  around  $2,700  in  1945. 

The  report  emphasized  in  conclusion  that 
expenditures  for  research  and  related  scientific 
activities,  and  the  direct  employment  provided 
by  these  expenditures,  is  only  one  way  of 
measuring  the  significance  of  such  work.  "By 
far  the  more  important  aspects  are  the  crea- 
tive results  of  scientific  activity,  and  their 
effects  on  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  measurement 
of  these  effects,  if  it  can  be  made  possible, 
remains  a  task  for  the  future." 


Forecast  of  1947  Investment  by  Canadian  Business 


"D  EFLECTING  "a  healthy  optimism  about 
•*-^-  economic  development  in  the  future  on 
the  part  of  business  enterprise,"  a  report 
entitled  Forecast  of  1947  Investment  by  Cana- 
dian Business,  tabled  recently  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply,  shows 
that  the  Canadian  business  enterprise  is  plan- 
ning a  1947  investment  program  involving 
an  aggregate  capital  expenditure  of  $1,739,- 
000,000,  or  53  per  cent  more  than  the  corres- 
ponding outlay  for  1946. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  inten- 
tions of  some  14,000  firms  carried  out  by  the 
Economic  Research  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Reconstruction  and  Supply.  Comparative 
data  for  previous  years  is  derived  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

"The  most  marked  expansion,"  the  report 
states,  "appears  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
mining  industry,  where  the  expected  outlay  is 
several  times  that  of  the  previous  year.  In 
utilities  the  investment  planned  for  1947  is 
nearly  twice  that  accomplished  in  1946.  A 
substantial  increase  is  also  indicated  for  the 
construction  industry,  and  for  a  number  of 
commercial  groups  covered  in  the  survey.    In 


spite  of  some  decline  of  output  and  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  good  business  prospects  for 
1947  are  inducing  this  important  group  of 
industries  to  plan  an  investment  program  48 
per  cent  greater  than  that  undertaken  in  1946. 
Woods  operations  alone  of  the  principal  groups 
covered  have  indicated  a  moderate  decline  in 
the  expected  value  of  investment  during  the 
coming  year.  .  .  . 

"An  investment  program  of  this  magnitude," 
the  report  continues,  "reflects  not  only  the 
need  for  replacement,  modernization  and 
expansion  of  industry,  but  also  a  healthy  opti- 
mism about  economic  development  in  the 
future  on  the  part  of  business  enterprise.  The 
expansion  indicated,  however,  is  so  substantial 
over  a  short  period  of  time  that  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  sharp  increase 
in  investment  activity  that  may  be  followed 
by  a  serious  decline  once  market  prospects 
lose  their  present  buoyancy. 

"The  substantially  increased  volume  of  cap- 
ital expenditures,  represented  by  this  invest- 
ment program  immediately  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  its  full  realization."  On 


NEW  INVESTMENT  IN  DURABLE  PHYSICAL  ASSETS  (EXCLUDING  DIRECT 
GOVERNMENT),  CANADA,  1945  TO  1947 


Item 

No. 


Type  of  Enterprise 


1945 

(preliminary 

actual) 


Amount 
$  millions 


1946 

(estimated 

actual) 


Amount 
$  millions 


1947 
(forecast) 

Amount 
$  millions 


Manufacturing 

Mining 

Woods  operations 

Utilities 

Construction   industry   and   commercial   groups   covered   in 
survey  (0 

Total  business  enterprise  covered  in  survey  (Items  1  to  5) 

Remaining  commercial  groups  (?)  and  agriculture  (excluding 
housing) 

Total  of  all  business  enterprise  other  than  residential  real 

estate  (Items  6  and  7) 

Institutions  and  residential  buildings  (3) 

Total  investment  in  durable  physical  assets  (excluding  direct 
government)  (Items  8  and  9) 


171 
15 
16 

117 


349 
167 


516 
226 


742 


300 
14 
21 

217 

56 


608 
215 


823 
312 


1,135 


443 
47 
17 

432 

95 


1,034 
258 


1,292 

447 


1,739 


(1>  Includes  construction  companies,  banks,  warehousing,  wholesale  establishments,  chain  retail  stores 
(including  chain  restaurants,  chain  service  stations,  etc.),  department  stores,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
establishments  and  theatres. 

(2)  Includes  independent  stores,  hotels,  garages,  office  buildings,  recreation  halls  and  all  other  commercial 
establishments  not  covered  in  Item  5. 

(3>  Includes  residential   construction  by  Wartime  Housing  Ltd. 
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the  basis  of  the  1946  experience  the  report 
states  that  "there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  reporting  businesses  had  inflated  their 
investment  intentions  when  making  their  sta- 
tistical returns.  The  magnitude  of  the  1947 
investment  intentions  may  reflect  therefore  the 
attempt  to  hasten  the  new  capital  expenditures 
delayed  by  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  new 
capital  expenditures  normally  associated  with 
a  boom  of  this  kind. . . ." 

"It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  available 
volume  of  supplies,  though  considerably  im- 
proved over  the  previous  year,  will  be  sufficient 
physically  to  support  an  overall  increase  of  53 
per  cent  in  the  intended  volume  of  business 
investment  in  1947.  Scarcity  of  labour  skills, 
particularly  in  the  construction  industry,  may 
constitute  a  further  hindrance  to  the  realiza- 
tion   of    the    investment   intentions.     On   the 


other  hand  anticipated  repair  and  maintenance 
expenditures  which  make  competing  demands 
for  building  materials  and  skilled  labour, 
appear  to  be  not  much  larger  in*  1947  than 
those  made  in  1946.  Thus  most  of  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  building  materials  is  likely  to 
go  into  new  investment.  Taking  account  of 
all  these  factors,  it  still  appears  that  in  1947, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  business  enterprises 
will  find  it  difficult  to  realize  fully  their  invest- 
ment intentions  as  indicated  by  their  early- 
year  plans. 

"Although  some  of  the  intentions  may  not 
be  realized  during  1947,  it  is  nevertheless  likely 
that  the  business  investment  program  will 
involve  an  increased  portion  of  the  nation's 
productive  facilities  and  will  contribute  cor- 
respondingly to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  national  income  and  employment." 


Production  Outlook  for  Basic  and  Building  Materials  in  Canada 


THE  prospects  for  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction levels  of  basic  and  building 
materials  in  Canada  during  1947  appear  highly 
favourable,  a  survey  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Reconstruction  and  Supply  reports. 
Tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and 
Supply,  during  March,  this  report  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  outlook  indicates  peak  production 
records  in  a  number  of  items  and  compar- 
atively good  accomplishments  in  other  lines. 

Significant  production  increases  are  expected 
in  basic  materials,  defined  as  materials  that 
require  processing  or  adaption  before  they 
become  finished  goods,  in  the  current  year. 
In  seven  of  the  ten  basic  materials  selected  for 
review,  the  report  states  that  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  such  as  prolonged  manage- 
ment-labour disputes,  increases  are  likely  to 
range  from  11  per  cent  for  asbestos  to  35  per 
cent  for  steel  ingots  and  to  44  per  cent  for 
gypsum.  Other  important  increases  expected 
include  pig  iron  with  36  per  cent,  nickel  28  per 
cent,  steel  castings  24  per  cent,  and  copper  with 
21  per  cent.  Only  such  basic  commodities  as 
had  already  reached  or  which  came  close  to 
peak  production  indicate  but  small  increases, 
e.g.,  lumber  up  to  6  per  cent,  and  lead  up  1  per 
cent;  or  very  little  change,  e.g.,  zinc  down  1 
per  cent. 

Inventory  statistics  are  available  for  six  of 
the  ten  basic  material  items  reviewed.  Of 
these,  five  show  increases  in  stocks  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  1946.  The  increases  were 
of  the  order  of  7  per  cent  for  lead,  14  per  cent 
for  steel  ingots,  16  per  cent  for  lumber  and 
19  per  cent  for  copper.  On  the  whole,  inven- 
tories held  were  small  in  relation  to  total  out- 
put or  sales,  and  relatively  little  accumulation 
took  place  during  the  year. 


In  building  materials,  those  entering  directly 
into  construction,  production  intentions  for 
1947  of  building  material  manufacturers  of  29 
items  which  had  been  in  short  supply  in  the 
year  past,  indicate  an  improvement  of  the 
supply  situation  in  all  fields  covered. 

Increases  for  various  items  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
industry.  The  variation  is  quite  wide,  ranging 
for  the  29  selected  commodities  from  5  per 
cent  for  paint,  lacquers  and  varnishes  to  97 
per  cent  for  rock  wool  batts. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  some 
lines,  building  material  manufacturers  are  near 
capacity  production.  In  others  they  are  just 
getting  geared  for  peak  output,  and  in  still 
other  instances  they  are  being  joined  by  new 
producers  entering  the  field.  Other  industries 
expect  to  have  their  output  restrained  by  con- 
tinuance of  certain  raw  material  shortages,  by 
delayed  deliveries  of  needed  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  by  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  in 
certain  trades.  Varying  degrees  of  labour- 
management  relations  are  another  important 
factor  creating  differences  in  production  expect- 
ations as  between  firms. 

"With  more  basic  and  building  materials 
available  in  the  coming  year,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  Canada  to  improve  her  capital  struc- 
ture, provide  for  many  of  the  unfilled  needs 
for  durable  goods  needed  by  the  consuming 
public,  and  to  assist  other  countries  in  their 
effort  to  re-establish  their  economies  following 
the  ravages  of  six  years  of  war.  Meeting  these 
needs  both  at  home  and  abroad  will  mean  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  Canada  in 
1947." 


Economic  Policy  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States 


^~\FFICIAL  statements  on  economic  policy 
^-^  have  recently  been  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States.  These 
statements  summarize  the  position  in  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  manpower  and  the 
production  and  consumption  of  goods,  and 
set  forth  plans  for  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  national  resources.  The  British  state- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  Government  White 
Paper  entitled  Economic  Survey  for  1947; 
the  American  was  delivered  to  Congress  by 
President  Truman  as  the  first  annual  economic 
report  under  the  provisions  of  the  1946 
Employment  Act. 

The  statements  illustrate  the  radical  differ- 
ences that  exist  at  present  in  the  economic 
situation  of  the  two  countries. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  dominating 
factor  is  the  shortages  resulting  from  six  years 
of    war — shortages    of    manpower,    of    capital 


equipment,  and  of  consumers'  goods.  The 
pressing  need  is  to  increase  production;  the 
problem  of  unemployment  does  not  exist, 
except  in  a  comparatively  minor  fashion  in  a 
few  "development"  areas.  Britain's  struggle 
for  economic  recovery  was  seriously  compli- 
cated by  the  worst  winter  in  decades,  freezing 
weather  and  snows  dnring  February  being 
followed  by  raging  floods  in  March. 

On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  is 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  high  level 
of  employment  and  production  that  already 
exists.  The  problem  is  one  of  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  general  population 
in  order  to  absorb  the  satisfactory  quantity 
of  peace-time  goods  that  is  either  on  the 
market  or  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  The 
one  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle 
for  economic  survival;  the  other  is  hoping  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  its  history. 


United  Kingdom 


In  a  White  Paper  entitled  Economic  Survey 
lor  1947,  issued  in  February,  1947,  the  British 
Government  has  set  out  its  conclusions  on  the 
economic  state  of  the.  nation  and  has  fixed 
targets  and  objectives  for  1947.  "The  central 
fact  of  1947,"  the  Paper  states,  "is  that  we 
have  not  enough  resources  to  do  all  that  we 
want  to  do.  We  have  barely  enough  to  do 
all  that  we  must  do.  .  .  ." 

Following  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  needs 
of  various  branches  of  the  economy,  the 
Paper  states:  "The  central  problem  is  coal 
and  power  and  upon  this  everything  else 
depends.  The  second  problem  is  to  expand 
the  nation's  labour  force,  to  increase  its 
output  per  man-year  and,  above  all,  to  get 
men  and  women  where  they  are  needed  most 
These  are  the  essentials  for  increased  national 
production.  Next  is  the  problem  of  pajmient 
for  our  imports  and  the  necessary  condition 
here  is  a  steady  recovery  of  our  exports 
towards  the  target  level  of  140  per  cent  of 
1938  volume  which  must  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  Government's  responsibility  to 
lay  down  the  national  tasks,  and  to  use  all 
means  at  its  disposal  to  ensure  that  they  are 
accomplished.  But  the  Government  cannot 
achieve  them  by  itself.  The  tasks  are  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  only  the  combined 
efforts  of  everyone  can  carry  them  through." 


Economic  Planning 


The  Paper  outlines  the  Government's  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  economic  planning  "to  use 
the  national  resources  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole." 

"There  are  over  20  million  workers  in  this 
country.  They  work  with  the  aid  of  a  vast 
capital  equipment  of  factories,  mines,  rail- 
ways, power  stations,  farms  and  buildings, 
which,  has  been  gradually  built  up  over  the 
last  hundred  years.  They  use  raw  materials 
drawn  from  all  over  the  world.  This  man- 
power, and  the  materials  and  equipment  it 
uses,  constitute  the  national  resources. 
Together  they  produce  goods  and  services  to 
a  value  of  well  over  £8,500  millions  a  year; 
this  is  the  value  of  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  nation. 

"This  body  of  workers  and  the  goods  and 
services  they  produce,"  it  is  explained,  "must 
satisfy  five  main  national  needs"  as  follows: — 

1.  Defence. 

2.  Payment  for  imports  ("at  least  half  our 
food  is  imported,  and  most  of  the  basic 
materials  for  industry.  Enough  exports  must 
be  produced  to  pay  for  them.") 

3.  Capital  equipment  and  maintenance 
(houses,  machinery,  power  plant,  roads,  etc.). 

4.  Personal  consumption. 

5.  Public  services. 
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"These  are  the  claims  upon  the  nation's 
work.  If  more  is  required  for  one  of  these 
claims,  it  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense 
of  others,  unless  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  is  increased.  If  the  total  resources  are 
reduced,  by  unemployment  or  by  a  fall  in  the 
•output  per  man-year,  then  less  of  these 
requirements  can  be  met." 

For  a  broad  analysis  of  the  national 
position,  economic  "budgets"  are  prepared.  A 
manpower  budget  compares  the  estimated 
future  working  population  with  the  number 
of  workers  required,  industry  by  industry, 
while  a  national  income  and  expenditure 
budget  compares  the  estimated  value  of  the 
national  production  of  goods  and  services  with 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
required.  Special  statements  are  also  pre- 
pared on  particular  problems,  such  as  foreign 
exchange,  restoration  of  the  nation's  capital 
equipment,    and   scarce   materials. 

The  "budgets"  must  then  be  balanced.  '"At 
the  present  time,  a  first  comparison  always 
shows  a  large  excess  of  requirements  over 
resources.  This  means  that,  unless  action  is 
taken  to  increase  resources  or  to  curtail 
requirements,  there  will  be  a  scramble  for 
labour  and  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
found  that  these  economic  budgets  will  have 
balanced:  no  more  goods  can  in  the  end  be 
sold  than  are  produced,  and  no  more  men 
and  women  can  be  employed  than  are  ready 
to  work.  The  gap  between  resources  and 
requirements  will  in  the  end  be  closed  by 
some  of  the  requirements  being  left  unsup- 
plied.  But  if  the  process  of  closing  the  gap 
is  left  to  chance,  some  vital  requirements  are 
sure  to  be  squeezed  out  by  the  less  essential. 
For  example,  if  women  who  are  needed  in 
the  textile  mills  go  to  work  in  shops,  the 
whole  population  will  go  short  of  clothing  and 
curtains    and   sheets.  .  .  . 

"Resources  can  be  increased  by  increasing 
the  labour  force,  or  by  a  bigger  output  per 
man-year,  or  b}^  a  combination  of  the  two. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  the  labour 
force  or  a  reduction  in  the  output  per  man- 
year — by  lower  efficiency  or  by  shorter  hours 
or  increased  holidays  unaccompanied  by  a 
compensating  increase  in  hourly  output — 
reduces  the  total  resources,  and  means  that 
even  less  of  the  requirements  can  be  met 
than  before. 

"Planning  the  allocation  of  resources 
between  the  various  national  requirements  is 
at  present  a  task  of  deciding  which  out  of 
a  number  of  claimants  must  go  short — in  other 
words,  which  are  the  more  important  national 
priorities.  .  .  . 

"The  apparatus  of  Government  controls  is 
used  to  guide  the  economy  in  the  direction 


which  is  indicated  by  the  plan."  In  this 
connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  controls 
"cannot  by  themselves  bring  about  very  rapid 
changes  or  make  very  fine  adjustments  in  the 
economic  structure.  To  do  this,  they  would 
have  to  be  much  more  detailed  in  their 
application  and  more  drastic  in  their  scope.  .  .  . 
Events  can  be  directed  in  the  way  that  is 
desired  in  the  national  interest  only  if  the 
Government,  both  sides  of  industry  and  the 
people  accept  the  objectives  and  then  work 
together  to  achieve  the  end." 

The  Paper  points  to  the  need  that  costs 
and  prices  be  held  steady  and  if  possible  re- 
duced, and  states:  "While  the  Government 
adheres  to  its  long-term  objective  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people,  any  fur- 
ther general  increases  in  wages  and  profits 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  production." 

The  Paper  asserts  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  totalitarian  and  democratic 
planning.  "The  former  subordinates  all  indi- 
vidual desires  and  preferences  to  the  demands 
of  the  State.  For  this  purpose,  it  uses  various 
methods  of  compulsion  upon  the  individual 
which  deprive  him  of  the  freedom  of  choice. 
Such  methods  may  be  necessary  even  in  a 
democratic  country  during  the  extreme  emer- 
gency of  a  great  war.  Thus  the  British  people 
gave  their  wartime  Government  the  power 
to  direct  labour.  But  in  normal  times,  the 
people  of  a  democratic  country  will  not  give 
up  their  freedom  of  choice  to  their  Govern- 
ment. A  democratic  Government  must  there- 
fore conduct  its  economic  planning  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  the  maximum  possible 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  individual  citizen." 

Review  of  Period  July,  1945 — December,  1046 

"At  the  end  of  the  war,"  the  Paper  states. 
"42  per  cent  of  the  nation's  manpower  was  in 
the  armed  forces  or  was  directly  engaged  in 
supplying  them.  Only  2  per  cent  were  pro- 
ducing exports  and  less  than  8  per  cent  were 
providing  and  maintaining  the  nation's  capital 
equipment.  The  nation's  main  task  was  to 
demobilize  this  war  structure  and  to  set  the 
civilian   economy    moving. 

"This  has  been  done  with  very  little  dis- 
location. By  the  end  of  1946,  over  4|  million 
men  and  women  had  been  demobilized  from 
the  forces.  This,  when  balanced  against  the 
intake,  has  reduced  the  size  of  the  forces  by 
nearly  3|  million  men  and  women;  in  addition, 
the  number  engaged  in  producing  munitions 
was  reduced  by  over  3|  millions.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  nation's  manpower  in  the  armed 
forces  or  directly  engaged  in  supplying  them 
had  fallen  from  42  per  cent  to  less  than  10 
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per  cent.  In  this  process,  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  Great  Britain  never  exceeded 
400,000  or  2\  per  cent  of  the  insured  popula- 
tion; outside  the  development  areas  unem- 
ployment has  not,  in  general,  exceeded  W  per 
cent. 

"The  total  employed  population  at  the  end 
of  1946  was  some  2  millions  less  than  in  June 
1945,  partly  because  women  had  left  industry, 
partly  because  many  demobilized  men  and 
women  were  still  on  release  leave,  and  partly 
because  there  were  more  unemployed.  But 
the  total  was  still  over  1  million  greater  than 
in  June  1939,  mainly  because  of  the  big  fall 
in  unemployment. 

"The  industrial  distribution  of  this  man- 
power is  set  out  in  Table  A.  The  number  in 
manufacturing  industry  and  building  is  some- 
what larger  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but 
within  this  field  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable switch  from  the  textile  and  clothing 
industries  to  the  metal  and  engineering  indus- 
tries; there  is  substantially  more  employment 
in  agriculture,  public  utilities  and  transport, 
but  less  in  mining.  The  increase  in  the  total 
employed  population  and  much  of  the 
additional  manpower  made  available  by  a 
considerable  reduction  in  distribution  and 
other  consumers'  services  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  increase  of  the  defence  and  public 
services. 

"These  changes  resulted  in  a  substantia] 
expansion  of  the  national  production  through- 


out 1946.  ...  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  rate 
of  national  output  was  probably  not  signifi- 
cantly below  pre-war  over  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  This  in  itself  imposes  a  heavy  strain 
on  our  basic  industries — and  particularly  on 
coal  and  power — which  by  the  end  of  the 
year  was  becoming  critical  despite  all  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  strengthen  them." 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  coal  and 
power,  the  Paper  adds:  "Coal  production  in 
the  year  as  a  whole  exceeded  the  production 
of  1945  by  3-6  per  cent.  But  it  did  not  grow 
nearly  fast  enough  to  match  the  growing 
consumption  as  the  conversion  of  industry  and 
the  restoration  of  the  civil  economy  got  under 
way.  The  by  no  means  unfavourable  indus- 
trial results  for  1946  were  achieved  only  by  a 
draft  of  5  million  tons  on  coal  stocks.  In  a 
sense,  indeed,  we  have  been  living  on  a  coal 
overdraft.  The  demand  for  power  likewise 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  power  stations; 
the  demand  for  transport  was  up  to  the  limit 
of  what  could  be  carried  by  the  railways' 
depleted  rolling-stock;  the  demand  for  steel 
was  more  than  could  be  produced  or  imported. 
Indeed,  our  basic  industries  and  services  were 
limiting  the  nation's  productive  effort.  By 
the  end  of  1946  we  had  reached  a  stage  at 
which  further  expansion  of  our  productive 
effort  was  vitally  necessary,  but  was  extremely 
difficult  unless  industry  could  obtain  more 
coal  and  power." 


TABLE  A.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  MANPOWER*  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Thousands 

.    — 

1939 
June 

1945 
June 

1946 
June 

1946 
Dec. 

Distri- 
bution 
1947 
Dec. 

773 

242 

1,233 

950 

1,310 

645 

2,278 

1,803 

654 

266 

1,269 

2,887 

2,225 

1,465 

738 

196 

1,252 

1,041 

722 

446 

3,345 

1,150 

51S 

423 

999 

1,958 

1,598 

2,030 

736 

240 

1,368 

1,078 

1,184 

575 

2,715 

1,330 

566 

315 

1,155 

2,170 

1,884 

2,099 

730 

258 

1,373 

1,081 

1,250 

628 

2,811 

1,405 

597 

324 

1,265 

2,304 

1,966 

2,130 

770 

275 

1,370 

1,120 

1,300 

Building  material  and  equipment 

650 

2,840 

1,475 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

Chemica  Is 

I           2, 225 

Other  manufacturing  industries 

|            4,325 

Other  consumers'  services 

2,050 

Total  in  eivil  employment 

18,000 

480 

16,416 

5,090 

17,415 

2,032 

18,122 

1,427 

18,400 

1,170 

Total  in  employment 

18,480 

21,506 

40 
103 

19,447 

700 
376 

19,549 

300 

398 

19,570 

100 

1,270 

400 

Total  working  population 

19,750 

21,649 

20,523 

20,247 

20,070 

*Males  14-64;  females  14-49.  Includes  employers  and  self-employed  as  well  as  employees.  Excludes  private  domestic 
servants.  Includes  part-time  workers,  two  being  counted  as  one  unit.  Figures  for  past  dates  exclude  prisoners-of-war,  but  include 
such  other  foreign  workers  as  have  entered  civilian  employment;  the  figures  for  December,  1947,  include  a  further  allowance  for 
such  foreign  workers. 
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Dealing  with  consumer  purchasing  power  the 
Paper  states:  "There  is  much  more  purchas- 
ing power  in  people's  pockets  than  ever  before, 
and  it  is  more  evenly  distributed.  Full  em- 
ployment, the  introduction  of  minimum  stan- 
dards of  living  supported  by  subsidies,  higher 
rates  of  national  insurance  benefits  and  old 
age  pensions,  family  allowances  and  redistri- 
bution of  income  through  taxation  all  contri- 
bute to  this  fact.  Subsidies  and  family 
allowances  alone  amounted  to  £450  million  in 

1946,  which   meant  a   substantial   increase   in 
effective  purchasing  power. 

"It  is  clear  that  to  overcome  shortages  in 
the  shops,  it  would  be  necessary  for  far  more 
plentiful  supplies  to  be  available  than  before 
the  war.  For  a  large  section  of  the  people, 
however,  the  present  food  and  clothing  rations 
are  more  than  they  could  normally  afford  even 
in  good  pre-war  years,  and  are  much  more 
than  they  could  afford  in  years  of  depression. 

"At  least  part  of  the  shortage  which  now 
exists  results  from  the  unprecedently  high  level 
of  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  the 
population." 

The  Situation  in  1947 

The  Paper  reviews  the  broad  program  for 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  in  1947, 
dealing  individually  with  the  basic  industries 
and  services  and  with  the  import-export 
problem. 

Coal — A  target  of  200  million  tons  of  coal 
is  considered  a  bare  minimum  for  1947;  pro- 
duction will  have  to  increase  further  in  1948 
and  1949,  and  Britain  must  again  seek  to  have 
a  margin  of  coal  for  export — "the  loss  of  our 
coal  exports  since  pre-war  days  is  roughly 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  whole  of  our  wheat 
imports." 

To  encourage  recruits,  the  industry  is  to  be 
made  more  attractive  for  miners.  Recruitment 
of  Poles  is  in  progress. 

Output  per  man-year,  which  was  259  tons 
in  1946  compared  with  308  tons  in  1937,  will 
be  increased,  it  is  hoped,  through  mechaniza- 
tion, through  the  re-deployment  of  labour  in 
the  mines,  and  through  a  sustained  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  miners. 

Power — Since  demand  is  expected  to  rise 
steadily,  the  power  shortage  is  likely  to  get 
worse  in  the  next  two  years.  The  production 
of  new  generating  plant  is  being  hastened,  and 
meanwhile  emergency  measures  will  be  taken. 

Steel — There  is  insufficient  coal  to  maintain 
maximum  production  of  steel,  although  pro- 
duction is  close  to  peak  pre-war  levels.  The 
Government  will  therefore  discourage  expan- 
sion of  the  big  steel-consuming  industries  in 

1947,  "relying  upon  increased  output  per  man- 


year  to  expand  their  production  to  the  limits 
of  the  available  raw  material." 

Railways  and  Shipping — The  large  back-log 
of  re-equipment  and  maintenance  work  in  the 
railway  industry  will  be  made  good  as  soon  as 
possible.  Shipbuilding  and  repairs  will  be 
encouraged,  the  merchant  fleet  having  fallen 
during  the  war  from  17-4  to  13-9  million  gross 
tons.  Previously  the  fleet  was  a  significant 
earner  of  foreign  exchange;  this  year  it  is 
expected  to  earn  a  small  favourable  balance. 

Agriculture — The  Government  will  encourage 
an  expansion  in  the  agricultural  labour  force. 
During  the  war  intensive  mechanization  helped 
output  per  man-year  to  rise  by  10-15  per 
cent.  The  agricultural  machinery  industry 
is   expanding. 

Bulding — "The  building  labour  force  has 
expanded  nearly  to  the  pre-war  level,  but  out- 
put per  man-year  is  far  below  pre-war."  It  is 
not  yet  clear  how  far  the  scarcity  of  materials 
will  prevent  attainment  of  the  housing  target 
(240,000  permanent  and  60,000  temporary 
houses).  Any  slack  which  may  develop  will 
be  taken  up  by  relaxing  restrictions  on  work 
which  uses  little  scarce  material,  including 
maintenance  and  repair.  Expansion  of  the 
labour  force  will  be  moderated. 

Targets  for  1947 

Summing  up,  the  Paper  lists  the  objectives 
for  1947  as  follows: 

1.  Defence.  A  reduction  is  planned  in  the 
armed  forces  from  the  December  1946  level  of 
1,427,000,  to  1,087,000  by  the  end  of  March 
1948  and  a  fall  in  the  number  of  workers 
needed  for  supplying  them. 

2.  Payment  for  Imports.  Exports,  which 
have  expanded  to  110-115  per  cent  of  1938 
volume,  "an  amount  still  insufficient  to  paj' 
for  imports  at  70-75  per  cent  of  1938  volume," 
must  be  raised  to  140. per  cent  of  1938  volume 
by  the  end  of  1947. 

3.  Capital  Equipment  and  Maintenance. 
The  housing  program  is  240,000  new  perman- 
ent houses  and  60,000  temporary  houses  in 
1947.  The  amount  of  capital  equipment  and 
maintenance  work  (other  than  work  on  houses) 
is  to  exceed  that  of  a  normal  pre-war  year 
by  at  least  15  per  cent. 

4.  Consumption.  Food  supplies  will  not 
increase  much  in  1947,  because  of  world  short- 
ages. The  shortage  of  the  most  important 
manufactured  consumer  goods  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  household  textiles,  pottery  and  furn- 
iture, will  necessarily  continue.  A  steady  effort 
must  be  made  to  increase  supplies,  but  progress 
will    inevtiably    be    patchy,    and   will    depend 
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mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  fuel  and  labour 
shortages  in  the  various  industries  which  pro- 
duce these  goods. 

5.  Public  Service.  Programs  for  education, 
public  health  and  national  insurance  are  to  go 
forward,  and  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  public  services  is  to  be  maintained,  with 
special  attention  to  economy  in  manpower. 

In  order  to  reach  these  objectives  special 
measures  are  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  labour  force.  " Moreover,  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  labour  force,  by  industries  and 
by  places,  is  not  satisfactory;  a  wide  range  of 
industries  are  under-manned,  while  others  are 
getting  too  much  manpower  in  relation  to  the 
raw  materials  available;  in  Wales,  unemploy- 
ment before  the  power  crisis  was  1\  per  cent. 
while  in  London  and  the  Midlands  it  was  1 
per  cent." 

Unemployment  in  the  "development  areas" 
results  from  the  lack  of  factories.  "The  cost 
to  the  nation  in  1947  of  this  legacy  from  the 
past  of  unbalanced  geographical  distribution 
of  our  industry  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the 
labour  of  120,000  men  throughout  the  year. 
The  Government  is  taking  energetic  steps  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  building  new 
factories,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  unemployment  in  these  areas  will  be 
appreciably  less  at  the  end  of  1947  than  it  is 
now." 

The  prospective  labour  force  of  18.30O.C00 
men  and  women  at  December,  1947,  "falls 
substantially  short  of  what  is  needed  to  reach 
the  national  objectives."  The  Government 
has  rejected  the  idea  of  delaying  the  raising 
of  the  school-leaving  age  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  productive  system  an  additional  160,000 
juveniles.  It  asks  women  to  help  in  the 
national  effort  by  entering  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  under-manned  industries  such  as 
textiles;  to  facilitate  this,  industries  are  asked 
to  adjust  their  conditions  of  work  and  to 
accept  women  on  a  part-time  basis.  The 
Government  also  appeals  to  older  persons  to 
postpone  retiring;  the  National  Insurance  Act 
offers  special  inducements,  and  it  is  urged 
that  other  pension  schemes  be  amended  to 
encourage  the  postponement  of  retirement  by 
improving  the  rate  of  pension.  Foreign  labour, 
including  Poles  and  displaced  persons,  will 
also  be  utilized. 

"The  Government  is  planning  on  the  basis 
of  at  least  an  additional  100,000  workers  from 
all  these  sources  by  the  end  of  1947,  giving  a 
prospective  total  civil  employment  of  18,- 
400,000." 

In  regard  to  the  important  problem  of 
establishing  a  suitable  distribution  of  workers 
the   Paper  states:   "The   Government  has  no 


direct  control  over  the  way  in  which  man- 
power moves;  it  can  seek  to  influence  the 
movement  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  the  ideal 
distribution  of  manpower  would  involve 
changes  of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  them  about  by  any  means 
short  of  complete  wartime  direction.  Even 
if  direction  were  used,  the  transfer  of  labour 
would  be  limited  by  lack  of  accommodation." 
Table  A  sets  out  a  distribution  of  manpower 
for  December,  1947,  which  represents  the 
approximate  distribution  needed  to  carry '  out 
the  Government's  objectives,  and  which  the 
Government  considers  can  be  achieved  "if  the 
nation  as  a  whole  sets  itself  to  achieve  them." 

"Balanced  national  production,"  the  Paper 
continues,  "requires  a  big  increase  in  the 
labour  force  of  some  industries  and  limitation 
of  the  expansion  of  others.  The  need  for  more 
miners  dominates  the  whole  scene.  Our  food 
position  depends  upon  more  workers  in  agri- 
culture. The  housing  program  depends  upon 
more  workers  in  the  building  materials  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  upon  timber.  The  clothing 
ration  depends  upon  more  workers  in  the 
cotton  and  woollen  industries;  the  supply  of 
cups  and  saucers  upon  more  workers  in  the 
pottery  industiy.  On  the  other  hand,  further 
expansion  in  the  number  of  building  workers, 
or  in  the  number  of  engineering  workers,  would 
threaten  to  cause  under-employment  for  lack 
of  materials. 

"Now  that  direction  of  labour  has  been 
abandoned,  there,  is  no  single  measure  which 
the  Government  can  adopt  to  bring  about 
these  adjustments.  The  problem  of  certain 
under-manned  industries  can  be  greatly  eased 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  by 
.  the  provision  of  better  amenities  for  the  work- 
ers in  them.  As  much  as  possible  is  being 
done  on  these  lines.  But  these  are  for  the 
most  part  measures  which  cannot  yield  quick 
results." 

Need  for  Increased  Productivity 

Turning  to  the  question  of  productivity  the 
Paper  states:  "The  size  and  the  distribution 
of  the  labour  force  are  important,  but  what 
ultimately  counts  is  the  output  which  the 
nation  produces.  ...  In  coal  and  in  building. 
.  .  .  output  per  man-year  is  far  below  pre-war; 
in  agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  appre- 
ciably above  pre-war.  In  manufacturing  indus- 
try the  evidence  is  not  clear;  the  experience 
of  different  industries — and  probably  of 
different  firms  in  the  same  industry— varies 
widely.  The  absence  of  precise  facts  on  this 
vital  question  seriously  hinders  remedial 
action.  The  Government  therefore  proposes 
to   invite    the   representative    organizations   of 
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industry  to  co-operate  with  it  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  facts,  now  that  the  first  stages 
of  the  reconversion  have  been  completed. 

"It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  and  that  a  relatively  small 
^improvement  all  round  can  have  a  big  effect 
upon  the  total  national  production.  In  the 
longer  view,  increased  output  per  man-year 
is  the  only  way  to  expand  production  and  the 
standard  of  living.  The  way  to  effect  this  is 
by  the  organized  combined  effort  of  men, 
management  and  machines.  Our  record  of 
industrial  peace  since  the  end  of  the  war  is 
one  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  But  more  is 
called  for  than  the  absence  of  industrial  unrest. 
It  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  factories  into 
productive  units  of  the  highest  efficiency.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government  is  giv- 
ing industry  what  assistance  it  can,  With  this 
direct  object,  it  has  allocated  large  resources 
to  industrial  equipment  and  maintenance  work 
in  1947  and  is  ready  to  make  foreign  exchange 
available  for  imports  of  machinery  which  in- 
crease efficiency.  But  the  job  must  mainly 
be    one   for   industry   itself. 

"For  this  purpose  also,  the  Government 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  introduction 
of  systems  of  payment  and  other  arrange- 
ments which  provide  the  maximum  incentive 
to  increase  output." 

In  conclusion,  the  Paper  declares:  "There 
is  now  no  place  for  industrial  arrangements 
which  restrict  production,  prices  or  employ- 
ment. Such  regulations  and  traditions  grew 
up  as  a  means  of  protecting  those  engaged  in 
industry  from  the  effects  of  a  shortage  of  work 


and  of  empty  order  books.  But  now  there  is 
no  such  shortage,  nor  need  there  ever  be 
under  a  policy  of  full  employment.  There  is 
more  than  enough  work  for  industry  to  do. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  indeed,  that  the 
Government's  main  difficulty  is  that  of  ensur- 
ing that  what  is  needed  most  is  done  first. 
Against  this  background  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  action  by  either  side  of  industry  which 
limits  production.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
entire  strength  of  industry — mining,  manu- 
facture, building,  agriculture  and  services — is 
wholeheartedly  exerted  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  set  out  in  this  Paper,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  confident  that  our  present  difficul- 
ties will  be  overcome  and  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  the  great  tasks  before 
us." 

Economic    Considerations    Affecting    the    Rela- 
tions  between   Employers   and    Workers 

In  an  earlier  White  Paper  with  the  above 
title,  issued  in  January,  1947,  the  Government 
addressed  itself  particularly  to  industry  and 
workers,  and  emphasized  the  need  to  increase 
the  production  of  goods  of  all  kinds. 

It  urged  also  that  costs  and  prices  be  kept 
stable,  pointing  out  that  if  wartime  gains  in 
wages  are  to  be  made  permanent  there  must 
be  a  gain  in  productivity.  "Employers  and 
workers  alike  must  be  ready  to  adopt  every 
possible  means  of  increasing  production,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  does  not  carry  with 
it  any  threat  to  employment.  .  .  .  Indeed. 
without  high  production  full  employment  itself 
is  endangered." 


United  States 


Under  the  terms  of  the  Emplo3^ment  Act 
of  1946  (L.G.,  Feb,  1946,  p.  279)  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  required  to  transmit  to 
Congress  annually  a  report  comparing  the 
existing  levels  of  employment,  production  and 
purchasing  power  with  "maximum"  levels, 
predicting  trends,  and  outlining  a  policy.  The 
President  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  three-man 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

President  Truman's  first  economic  report  to 
Congress  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  was 
delivered  on  January  8,  1947. 

In  it  the  President  stated  that  the  peak  of 
employment  reached  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1946 — 58  million  civilians,  and  including 
the  military  over  60  million  persons — sub- 
stantially met  the  objectives  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act. 

Production  also  reached  a  peacetime  record 
volume,  about  50  per  cent  above  1939,  though 
15  per  cent  below  the  wartime  high. 


Consumer  income  after  taxes  averaged 
$1,026  per  capita,  compared  with  an  average 
of  $497  a  year  in  1935-39.  Even  though  higher 
prices  absorbed  a  large  part  of  this  increase, 
real  purchasing  power  in  1946  substantially 
exceeded  the  average  in  the  pre-war  period, 
and  the  average  family  was  buying  more  food, 
clothing  and  other  things  than  before.  How- 
ever consumer  purchasing  power  was  less  than 
at  its  wartime  peak. 

Business  profits  were  stated  to  have 
increased  during  the  year,  and  removal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  added  further  to  profits 
after  taxes.  Business  generally  was  said  to  be 
receiving  "exceptional"  profits. 

Trends 

The  President  set  a  goal  for  1947  of  an 
employment  level  equivalent  to  the  1946 
level   or  slightly  higher.     He  said,  "It  is  not 
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yet  clear  that  our  basic  industries  are  fully 
adjusted  to  a  200-million-dollar  peacetime 
economy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  an  over-all  increase 
of  5  per  cent  might  be  a  reasonable  objective 
for  maximum  production." 

Dealing  with  purchasing  power,  he  said 
that  a  high  consumer  demand  was  expected 
to  continue  for  items  that,  had  been  scarce, 
including  housing,  automobiles,  appliances, 
and  many  house  furnishings.  A  disturbing 
trend,  however,  was  "the  marked  decline  in 
real  purchasing  power  of  great  numbers  of 
consumers,  resulting  from  the  large  price 
increases  in  the  second  half  of  last  year. 
Maximum  production  and  employment  this 
year  would  yield  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
available  supply  of  consumer  goods  and 
services,  especially  in  the  area  of  durable 
goods.  This  requires  higher  real  purchasing 
power  to  take  the  goods  off  the  market. 

"If  price  and  wage  adjustments  are  not 
made — and  made  soon  enough — "  the  Presi- 
dent warned,  "there  is  danger  that  consumer 
buying  will  falter,  orders  to  manufacturers 
will  decline,  production  will  drop,  and  unem- 
ployment will  grow.  .  .  ." 

The  average  factory  worker  could  buy  only 
about  as  much  with  $46  in  October,  1946,  as  he 
bought  with  $35  in  April,  1942.  Savings  had 
also  declined,  and  there  had  been  a  recent 
rapid  increase  in  instalment  and  credit  buying. 

It  was  hoped  that  business  investment 
would  continue  at  the  current  level.  The 
intense  demand  of  foreign  countries  for  U.S. 
goods  was  contributing  to  the  high  level  of 
employment,  running  at  about  15  billion 
dollars  a  year,  compared  with  a  4-billion  pre- 
war average.  Governmental  expenditures 
would  be  reduced  in  1947,  and  the  President 
hoped  that  the  budget  would  be  balanced  and 
a  surplus  achieved  towards  the  retirement  of 
the  national  debt. 

Recommendations 

Pointing  out  that  with  the  removal  of  con- 
trols prices  and  wages  were  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  business,  labour,  farmers  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  President  urged  business  to  reduce 
prices  wherever  possible  "in  order  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  increase  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  to  bolster  their  markets."  Price 
reductions  in  food,  clothing,  house  furnishings 
and  building  materials  were  especially  needed. 

Farmers  were  warned  that  farm  prices  were 
likely  to  fall  somewhat  but  that  existing  price 
supports  afforded  protection  against  a  severe 
decline. 

Labour  was  asked  to  refrain  from  demand- 
ing excessive  wage  increases  that  would  re- 
quire     price      increases      or      prevent      price 


reductions  that  were  necessary  to  sell  the 
capacity  output  of  the  product.  "Manage- 
ment in  turn  should  recognize  that  increased 
productivity  permits  wage  increases  in  some 
cases  as  well  as  price  reductions;  and  that 
wages  and  salaries  need  to  be  raised  where, 
they  have  lagged  substantially  behind  the 
increase  in  living  costs  in  the  past  few  years 
or  where  they  are  substandard. 

"But  just  as  there  can  be  no  universal  or 
uniform  rule  to  govern  price  reductions,  so 
there  can  be  no  uniform  rule  relating  to 
wages.  Both  price  adjustments  and  wage 
adjustments  are  necessary  in  the  ensuing 
months.  Wage  adjustments,  like  price  adjust- 
ments, need  to  be  made  with  a  discriminating 
regard  for  individual  situations  throughout 
the  economy." 

The  need  for  better  labour-management 
relations  was  emphasized. 

Congress  was  asked  to  continue  rent  con- 
trol, to  raise  minimum  wages  under  the  Fair 
Labour  Standards  Act,  to  raise  social  security 
benefits,  and  to  speed  house  construction. 

In  regard  to  income  tax  the  President  said : 
"Expert  and  lay  opinion  is  in  agreement  on 
the  rule  of  sound  public  finance  that  calls  for 
a  surplus  in  Government  revenues  over 
expenditures  while  employment  is  high  and 
the  total  of  income  is  large.  In  the  present 
economic  situation,  it  is  clear  that  it  would 
be  unsound  fiscal  policy  to  reduce  taxes." 
The  President  added  that  preparations  should 
be  made  for  equitable  tax  reductions  when 
these  became  necessary  to  help  maintain  pur- 
chasing power  and  provide  incentives  to 
business. 

Long-Range    Program 

A  long-range  program  designed  to  strengthen 
the  structure  of  the  American  economy  should 
provide  for  continuous  maximum  utilization 
of  productive  resources  and  the  prevention  of 
depressions,  the  President  continued. 

Productive  efficiency  should  be  improved 
through  the  development  of  workers'  skill?, 
and  workers'  standards  should  be  protected. 

Free  competitive  enterprise  should  be 
encouraged,  small  business  assisted,  and  the 
anti-trust  laws  enforced. 

The  President  said  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  would  study  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  development  of 
depressed  regions,  including  the  question  of 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Dealing  with  public  works  planning  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  high  employment,  the 
President  expressed  the  view  that  in  recent 
years  there  had  been  "overemphasis  upon  the 
prospects    of   stabilizing    our    whole .  economy 
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through  the  bold  use  of  public  works."  He 
favoured  a  regularization  of  public  works 
expenditures  at  all  levels  of  governmental 
activity  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  indi- 
cated that  "if  recessions  or  depressions  should 
unfortunately  develop,  despite  our  best  efforts 
to  avoid  them"  public  works  would  be 
expanded. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  would 
invest  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  research, 
the  President  declared,  and  said  that  he  had 
established  by  executive  order  a  Presidential 
Research  Board  to  survey  federal  research  and 
development  programs. 

Social  security,  health  and  welfare  programs 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  President 
declared. 

"Many  of  these  programs  have  been  born  of 
a  depression  psychology.  They  have  proceeded 
from  the  assumption  that  our  enterprise  system 
will  necessarily  fail  to  employ  given  numbers 
of  people  from  time  to  time  and  that  these 
other  programs  must  be  brought  forward  to 
prime  the  pump  or  fill  in  the  gaps.  Here,  too, 
we  need  a  re-statement.  We  should  regard 
them  rather  as  an  inescapable  obligation  of  an 
enlightened  people  and  we  should  expand  them 
as  our  resources  permit." 

The  President  urged  Congress  to  extend  cov- 
erage and  to  increase  benefits.  Pointing  out 
that  the  present  social  insurance  system  was 
financed  by  employee  and  employer  contri- 
butions, and  that  these  curtailed  mass  pur- 
chasing power  and  increased  business  men's 
costs,  he  declared:  "From  an  economic  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  finance  a  part 
of  the  social  security  system  out  of  the  general 
budget." 

Referring  to  the  need  for  co-operation  in 
international  economic  relations,  he  said,  "In 
the  long  run  we  can  sell  to  other  countries  only 
if  we  are  willing  to  buy  from  them,  or  to 
invest  our  funds  abroad,"  but  added.  "We 
must  not,  of  course,  indulge  in  indiscriminate 


reduction    of    barriers    to    imports.      Such    a 
policy  is  not  contemplated." 

He  pointed  out  that  many  countries  feared 
economic  depression  in  the  United  States  as  a 
threat  to  themselves,  and  that  many  might 
prefer  economic  insulation  and  smaller  trade 
to  a  close  relation  with  an  unstable  United 
States.  Fostering  of  international  co-operation 
would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  U.S. 
attitude  towards  reciprocal  tariff  negotiations 
scheduled  for  1947. 

Report   of   Council  of  Economic   Advisers 

A  month  before  the  President  delivered  his 
report  to  Congress,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  issued  its  first  annual  report  to  the 
President. 

This  report  predicted  that  although  condi- 
tions existed  that  might  make  1947  a  year  of 
curtailed  production,  irregular  employment  and 
unsatisfactory  purchasing  power, 

"Thereafter,  it  would  seem  the  broad  basic 
conditions  suggest  that  it  will  be  easy  to  have 
some  years  of  high  production,  employment, 
and  purchasing  power  without  the  display  of 
any  extraordinary  economic  statesmanship  by 
leaders  of  industry,  labour,  farming  and  fin- 
ance. In  those  years,  however,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  level  of  production  and  con- 
ditions of  use  which  fail  to  produce  favourable 
results  for  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
segments  of  the  population.  In  those  years, 
also,  if  foresight  is  not  keen  and  action  vigor- 
ous, the  stage  will  be  set  for  serious  unemploy- 
ment, underproduction,  and  want  in  the  years 
that  follow.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that 
enough  time  is  afforded  in  which  wise  policy 
and  action  on  the  part  of  labour,  of  manage- 
ment, of  agriculture,  and  of  finance,  with  a 
very  carefully  considered  complementary  role 
by  Government,  will  not  only  raise  the  national 
prosperity  to  new  high  levels  but  will  main- 
tain those  levels  with  a  degree  of  stability 
which  has  not  characterized  the  earlier  explor- 
atory and  speculative  decades  of  our  industrial 
life." 


Conciliation  Machinery  in  British  Coal  Mines 


'T^HE  March  issue  of  the  British  Publica- 
■*•  tion,  Industrial  Law  Review,  contains  a 
brief  description  of  the  conciliation  machinery 
for  settling  industrial  disputes  functioning  in 
the  British  coal  mining  industry.  First  estab- 
lished in  1943  by  agreement  between  the  then 
mine  owners  and  the  National  Union  of  Mine- 
workers,  the  procedure  has.  been  continued 
under  nationalization  by  a  formal  agreement 
between  the  Government  Coal  Board,  the 
new  employer,  and  the  union,  concluded  in 
December,  1946. 
85676—3 


Conciliation  negotiation  is  conducted  at 
three  levels:  national,  district  and  the  pit,  or 
mine,  itself. 

At  the  pit  level,  disputes  between  individuals 
or  groups  of  miners  and  the  supervisor  are 
discussed  by  those  immediately  concerned;  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  effect  settlement  within 
three  days,  the  supervisor  is  replaced  by  the 
manager  or  his  representative.  When  this 
proves  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  those 
concerned  to  pursue  the  matter,  it  is  reported 
to  an  appropriate  union  official  who  rules  on 
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its  importance.  If  minor,  he  directs  that  fur- 
ther discussions  with  the  manager  be  held; 
if  he  deems  it  sufficiently  important  it  is 
referred  to  a  "pit  meeting"  between  union  and 
management  representatives.  Should  there  be 
failure  to  resolve  the  question  after  14  days, 
it  is  then  jointly  referred  to  a  district  con- 
ciliation board  which  assigns  the  question  to 
a  disputes  committee. 

Any  question  which,  having  been  referred 
for  settlement  to  a  disputes  committee,  re- 
mains unsettled  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  such  reference,  or  earlier 
if  the  disputes  committee  so  decides,  is 
referred  for  decision  to  an  umpire  selected 
from  a  panel  by  the  joint  secretaries  of  the 
district  conciliation  board.  If  the  umpire  is 
satisfied  that  the  question  is  a  pit  question  he 
proceeds  to  determine  it  himself;  if  he  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  pit  question 
he  notifies  the  district  conciliation  board 
accordingly  and  the  question  thereupon  falls 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  district  conciliation 
scheme,  Two  assessors,  one  nominated  by 
the  union  and  one  by  the  management,  are 
present   at   every   hearing   before   an  umpire. 

All  settlements  reached  through  pit  discus- 
sions, pit  meetings,  or  disputes  committees, 
and  all  decisions  given  by  an  umpire,  are 
binding  upon  the  union  and  its  members  and 
upon  the  management. 

Disputes  not  capable  of  being  settled  at  the 
pit  itself,  and  questions  affecting  any  district 
as  a  whole,  are  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  district  conciliation  agreements  in  force 
for  the  district  concerned.  Every  district  con- 
ciliation agreement  must  make  provision  for: 
(a)  a  district  conciliation  board  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Coal  Board  and  the 
union  acting  through  district  associations  who 
are  parties  to  the  agreement,  (b)  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  referee  and  reference  to  such 
referee  of  questions  which  the  district  con- 
ciliation board  has  been  unable  to  settle,  (c) 
making  the  settlements  reached  by  the  district 
conciliation  boards  and  the  awards  and  de- 
cisions of  the  district  referee  binding  on  the 
Board  and  on  the  union  and  its  members,  and 
(d)  the  transfer  of  district  questions  to  the 
national  conciliation  board  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme. 

District  questions  of  special  importance  may 
be  transferred  from  the  district  machinery  and 
dealt  with  by  the  national  conciliation  board 
in  the  same  manner  as  national  questions. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  national  board 
extends  to  questions  of  a  national   character 


raised  by  the  Coal  Board  and  the  union  or 
either  of  them;  questions  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  settlements  reached  by  the 
negotiating  committee  under  the  present 
scheme  or  under  the  1943  scheme  by  the 
negotiating  committee  constituted  thereunder, 
or  of  agreements  made  between  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Mine- 
workers  Federation  of  Great  Britain  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  national  board;  dis- 
trict questions  transferred  to  the  national 
board  under  the  arrangements  described 
above;  and  questions  referred  by  the  Minister 
of  Fuel  and  Power  to  the  national  board  for 
decision  or  report. 

The  national  board  has  two  distinct  but 
closely  interconnected  sections:  (1)  the 
national  reference  tribunal,  and  (2)  the  joint 
national  negotiating  committee. 

The  national  tribunal  consists  of  three  per- 
manent members,  none  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  or  (save  in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  who 
holds  or  has  held  high  judicial  office)  a  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Parliament.  They  are 
appointed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
after  consultation  with  the  Coal  Board  and 
the  union. 

The  negotiating  committee  consists  of  the 
members  of  the  Coal  Board,  representing  the 
employers,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  persons 
nominated  by  the  union. 

Questions  of  a  national  character,  other  than 
those  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  tribunal  or  those  referred  by  the 
minister  to  the  national  board,  are  discussed 
by  the  negotiating  committee  with  a  view  to 
a  settlement.  If  no  settlement  is  reached 
within  a  period  of  five  weeks,  or  such  longer 
period  as  may  be  specially  determined,  the 
question  is  referred  to  the  national  tribunal, 
sitting  with  assessors,  for  final  decision. 

The  article  states  that,  "this  conciliation 
machinery  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well 
since  it  came  into  force  in  1943.  The  number 
of  steps  in  the  ladder  of  negotiation  is  kept 
at  a  minimum  and  this  reduces  delay  in  reach- 
ing final  decisions;  this  result  is  also  secured 
by  the  time  limits  placed  on  each  step  which 
has  to  be  taken.  These  time  limits  are  par- 
ticularly stringent  in  the  case  of  pit  disputes 
and  they  are  of  particular  value,  too,  at  this 
level  because  it  is  here  that  a  comparatively 
minor  dispute  can,  if  not  quickly  decided, 
cause  serious  damage." 


Decisions  of  National  War  Labour  Board 


R 


ECENTLY  the  National  War  Labour 
Board  issued  decisions  in  the  following 
cases : — 

Hurst  Engineering  and  Construction  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employees. 

Ornamental  Bronze  Company,  Limited,  and 
International  Moulders'  and  Foundry  Work- 
ers' Union  of  North  America,  Local  28. 

Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Company, 
Limited,  and  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and 
Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Company, 
Limited,  and  Creosote  Workers'  Federal 
Union  No.  73,  Calgary,  Alta. 

William  Ward  and  Sons  Limited,  London, 
Ont. 

Lord  Nelson  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  and 
Hotel     and     Restaurant     Employees'     Inter- 


national Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International 
League  of   America,   Local   662. 

The  New  Brunswick  Power  Company  and 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway 
and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America, 
Division    1182. 

Swift  Canadian  Company,  Limited,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  and  United  Packing  House  Workers 
of  America  Local  280. 

Windsor  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Electrical 
Contracts  Association  and  Local  Union  B-773, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Windsor. 

Eastern  Car  Company,  Limited,  Trenton 
Steel  Workers  Limited,  and  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  Local  1231. 

Dominion  Steel  and  Foundries,  Limited, 
Trenton,  N.S.,  and  Local  1231,  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America. 


Re:  Hurst  Engineering  and  Construction  Company,  Limited,  and  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Brotherhood  applied  to  the  Regional 
War  Labour  Board  for  Manitoba  for  an  order 
directing  the  Company  to  increase  the  wage 
rates  of  certain  of  its  employees  by  10  cents 
an  hour.  In  support  of  its  application,  the 
Brotherhood  maintained  that  the  said  em- 
ployees are  engaged  in  railway  work,  the 
Company  being  a  contractor  engaged  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  accordingly 
the  employees  should  receive  the  same  amount 
of  wage  increase  (10  cents  an  hour)  from  the 
same  effective  date  (June  1,  1946)  as  the 
railway  employees  received  in  1946. 

The  Regional  Board  directed  the  Company 
to  increase  wage  rates  by  5  cents  an  hour 
with  effect  from  November  1,  1946.  The 
Brotherhood  now  appeals  from  the  Regional 
Board's  decision. 

The  Regional  Board  held  that  the  wage 
rates  of  the  employees  concerned  should  not 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  wage  rates 
of  railway  employees,  but  rather  in  relation 
to  the  rates  generally  prevailing  in  the  local- 
ity for  substantially  the  same  work.    It  was 


also  indicated  that  the  Regional  Board  was 
influenced,  to  some  extent,  by  a  previous 
decision  of  that  Board,  dated  February  15, 
1945,  which  affected  the  Company  and  the 
Brotherhood.  In  that  decision  the  Regional 
Board  rejected  the  Brotherhood's  application 
for  a  6  cents  an  hour  wage  increase.  The 
Brotherhood's  application  on  that  occasion 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  National 
Board  had  some  time  previously  granted  to 
railway  employees  a  wage  increase  of  6  cents 
an  hour  (L.G.  Aug.  1944,  p.  960).  In  the 
1945  case  the  Regional  Board  held  that  the 
decision  of  the  National  Board,  cited  above, 
did  not  form  an  adequate  ground  for  granting 
the  increase  then  requested. 

The  February  15,  1945,  decision  of  the 
Regional  Board  came  before  the  National 
War  Labour  Board  by  way  of  appeal,  and 
on  May  3,  1945,  the  National  Board  dismissed 
the  appeal,  and  in  doing  so  said,  amongst 
other  things,  "We  are  satisfied  that  the  em- 
ployees concerned  in  this  application  are  not 
railway  employees  who  are  affected  by  the 
decision  of  this  Board  in  the  railway  case 
File  N-1300". 
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The  National  Board,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, regards  the  statement,  just  quoted, 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  em- 
ployees concerned  were  not  employees  of  a 
railway  and  because  of  that  fact  did  not 
benefit  from  the  decision  in  case  N-1300.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  the  view  that  the 
statement  has  the  effect  of  forever  precluding 
the  employees  from  asking  for  and  receiving 
the  same  wage  rates  as  are  paid  to  railway 
employees  doing  precisely  the  same  type  of 
work. 

The  employees  are  engaged  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  putting  ice  into  railway 
refrigerator  cars  and  at  other  times,  in  attend- 
ing the  heating  apparatus  in  such  cars.  They 
also  clean  stock  cars. 

In  the  Regional  Board's  Finding  and  Direc- 
tion it  is  indicated  that  that  Board  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  newly  directed  rates  are 
in    line    with    the    rates    generally    prevailing 


for  substantially  similar  work  in  the  locality. 
Evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that  other 
employers  in  the  locality,  have  occupational 
classifications,  the  job  descriptions  of  which 
are  precisely  the  same  as  are  the  job  des- 
criptions of  the  occupational  classifications 
involved  in  this  appeal,  and  we  know  what 
wage  rates  are  being  paid  by  the  other  em- 
ployers to  employes  in  those  classifications. 
In  our  view  it  is  proper  to  measure  the 
Brotherhood's  claim  according  to  the  stand- 
ards  set  by   the   last   referred   to  employers. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  we  find  that  the  Regional  Board 
should  have  directed  an  increase  of  8  cents 
an  hour  to  all  employees  of  the  Company,  in 
the  bargaining  unit  represented  by  the 
Brotherhood,  The  effective  date  set  by  the 
Regional  Board  is  confirmed. 

Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

March  6,   1947. 


Re:  Ornamental  Bronze  Company,  Limited,  and  International  Moulders'  and 
Foundry  Workers'   Union  of  North  America,   Local   281 

Reasons  for  Decision  and  the  workers.   The  employees  concerned  in 

this  appeal  were  not  involved  directly  in  the 
strike,  and  the  Company  was  not  involved  in 
the  enquiry.  On  September  7,  1946,  the  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Inquiry  Commissioner  made  his 
report,  and  amongst  other  things,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  wage  rates  of  the  foundry 
workers  in  the  plants  named  in  his  Commis- 
sion, be  increased  by  15  cents  an  hour.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  British  Columbia  approved  the  said  wage 
increases  with  effect  from  August  5,  1946,  which 
is  the  day  when  the  foundry  workers,  who 
were  previously  on  strike,  returned  to  work. 

On  September  18,  1946,  the  Union  repre- 
senting certain  employees  of.  the  Company, 
applied  to  the  Regional  Board  for  the  direc- 
tion from  which  this  appeal  was  taken.  In  its 
representations  to  the  Regional  Board,  the 
Company  maintained  that  it  had  a  binding 
collective  agreement  with  its  employees,  and 
that  at  least  until  November  20,  1946,  no 
change  in  wage  rates  could  take  place.  Not- 
withstanding the  position  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  Regional  Board  directed  the  increase 
with  effect  from  August  5,  1946. 

We  must  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
the  above-quoted  sentence  means.  Does 
it  mean  that  the  Union,  a  party  to  the  col- 
lective agreement  containing  that  sentence, 
may  take  steps  by  way  of  application  to  cause 
the  Board  to  change  those  wage  rates  which 
that  Union  had  previously  agreed  to.  In  other 
words,  does  the  sentence  put  the  agreement  in 
the  category  commonly  called  "an  open-end 
agreement".     On    the    other    hand,    does    the 


This  is  an  appeal  by  the  Company  from  a 
decision  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  British  Columbia,  dated  November  26, 
1946.  In  that  decision  the  Regional  Board 
directed  the  Company  to  increase  wage  rates 
of  its  hourly  rated  employees  by  15  cents  an 
hour  with  effect  from  August  5,  1946.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  only  issue  involved  in 
this  appeal  concerns  the  effective  date  of  the 
Regional  Board's  decision. 

On  or  about  November  20,  1945,  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  entered  into  a  collective 
agreement.  It  was  provided  that  the  agree- 
ment should  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for 
a  period  of -one  year  and  thereafter  from  year 
to  year,  unless  notices  given  by  either  party, 
by  registered  mail,  30  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  agreement.  The  occupational  classi- 
fications in  the  Company's  establishment  are 
named  in  paragraph  7  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  wage  rate  that  the  employer  undertook 
to  pay  is  set  opposite  each  occupational  classi- 
fication. Paragraph  7  begins  with  the  following 
sentence : 

The  following  rates  of  wages  should  be 
paid  to  the  foundry  workers  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement,  subject  to  amendments 
which  may  he  made  by  the  National  or 
Regional  War  Labour  Boards. 

During  the  summer  of  1946,  strikes  occurred 
in  some  of  the  foundries  in  Vancouver  and 
vicinity.  An  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Com- 
missioner was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  Canada,  to  enquire  into  and  report 
on  the  dispute  between  the  foundry  operators 
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sentence  contemplate  that  the  Board  has 
power  to  adjust  wage  rates  on  its  own  motion 
and  without  first  receiving  an  application 
therefor  from  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

The  Company  presented  evidence  showing 
that  the  sentence  in  question  was,  for  the 
first  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  for  Canada, 
included  in  the  collective  agreements  made  in 
1943,  between  several  foundries  in  the  Van- 
couver area  and  the  respective  Unions.  The 
Company  says  that  the  sentence  was  included 
in  each  collective  agreement  made  after  1943, 
but  that  no  discussion  took  place  on  or  con- 
sideration given  to  the  effect  or  meaning 
thereof. 

At  the  time  when  the  1943  agreement  was 
signed,  Wartime  Wages  Control  Order,  P.C. 
5963,  was  in  force.  Under  and  by  virtue  of 
Wartime  Wages  Control  Order,  P.C.  5963,  the 
National  Board  was  required  to  issue  general 
orders,  quarterly,  to  fix  the  amount  of  increase 
or  decrease,  if  any,  required  to  be  made  in 
cost-of-living  bonuses  being  paid  by  employers, 


or  the  amount  of  cost-of-living  bonus,  if  any, 
to  be  paid  by  employers  who  were  not  at  the 
time  of  the  general  order,  paying  cost-of- 
living  bonuses.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Board  could,  at  that  time,  direct  employers  to 
adjust  the  cost-of-living  bonus  by  general 
orders,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  await  receipt  of  any  application  for  the 
purpose.  The  Board  had  no  such  power  after 
P.C.  5963  was  revoked. 

The  latter  part  of  the  quoted  sentence, 
namely:  "subject  to  amendments  which  may 
be  made  by  the  National  or  Regional  Boards" 
had  some  meaning  and  purpose  as  long  as 
P.C.  5963  remained  in  effect.  But  we  cannot, 
at  this  time,  assign  any  meaning  or  effect  to 
nor  can  we  see  any  purpose  in  that  part  of 
the  sentence  just  quoted. 

We  allow  the  appeal  in  part  and  fix  Novem- 
ber 20,  1946,  as  the  date  from  which  the 
Company  must  pay  the  increased  rates  directed 
by  the  Regional  Board  in  the  decision  from 
which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

March  1,  1947. 


Re:  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  and  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Edmonton,  Alta.  and  Dominion  Tar 
and  Chemical  Company,  Limited,  and  Creosote  Workers'  Federal 
Union  No.  73,  Calgary,  Alta. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Creosote  Workers'  Federal  Union  No. 
57,  formerly  representing  the  Company's 
Edmonton  plant  employees,  and  Creosote 
Workers'  Federal  Union  No.  73,  representing 
the  Company's  Calgary  plant  employees, 
applied  to  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Alberta,  for  directions  requiring  the  Com- 
pany to  increase  wage  rates  for  all  hourly 
rated  and  piece  rated  employees  at  both 
plants  by  15  cents  an  hour.  On  October  17, 
1946.  the  Regional  Board  directed  the  Com- 
pany to  establish  a  minimum  rate  of  65  cents 
an  hour  at  both  plants,  except  in  respect  of  the 
rates  for  casual  labour.  On  November  14, 
1946,  the  Regional  Board  issued  a  further 
directive,  ordering  the  Company  to  increase 
by  5  cents  an  hour  the  wage  rates  of  all  those 
employees  who  had  not  benefited  b}'  the 
October  decision.  By  the  November  decision 
it  was  also  provided  that  piece  workers  should 
receive  an  additional  5  cents  an  hour.  Finally, 
on  December  20,  1946,  the  Regional  Board 
issued  a  supplementary  Finding  and  Direction, 
in  which  it  was  provided  that  all  wage  rates 
established  by  the  October  decision,  and  other- 
wise then  in  effect,  should  be  increased  by  5 
cents  an  hour.  The  general  effect  of  all  these 
decisions  of  the  Regional  Board  was  to  increase 


wage  rates  in  amounts  varying  from  5  cents  an 
hour  to   12  cents  an  hour. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  now  representing  the  Company's 
employees  at  Edmonton,  and  Creosote 
Workers'  Federal  Union  No.  73,  appealed  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Regional  Board,  and  the 
Company  applied  for  leave  to  appeal  and 
appealed  from  the  said  decisions. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Unions  supported 
their  applications  with  material  indicating  that 
employees  in  other  Regions  had  had  their 
wages  increased  by  15  cents  an  hour,  and 
further,  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  their  wage 
rates  increased  beyond  the  rates  established  by 
or  through  the  Regional  Board  decisions 
aforesaid. 

The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  submitted 
that  the  directed  wage  increases  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
districts  in  question  and  in  other  competitive 
and  more  comparable  industries  employing 
generally  similar  classes  of  labour.  The  Com- 
pany also  complained  that  the  Regional 
Board's  decision  had  the  effect  of  disturbing 
previously  existing  differentials,  in  some  cases 
the  differentials  were  entirely  eliminated,  and 
in  others,  drastically  reduced. 
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We  find  very  little  in  the  Unions'  briefs 
and  arguments  to  assist  us  in  deciding  this 
appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Company 
provided  us  with  considerable  material  show- 
ing, amongst  other  things,  a  complete  history 
of  the  wage  adjustments  made  in  the  two 
plants  since  August  1939.  We  were  also 
furnished  statements  of  earnings  of  the  several 
employees  in  the  plants,  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  hourly  rated  and  piece  rated 
employees  and  the  overall  average  hourly  earn- 
ings. This  information  was  most  helpful  to  us 
when  considering  the  appeal. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  disturb  the  differentials 
heretofore  existing  between  the  wage  rates  for 
the  several  occupational  classifications.  Further, 
we  can  find  no  justification  for  the  elimination 
of,  or  decrease  in,  the  spreads  in  the  ranges 
of  rates  for  certain  occupational  classifications 
such  as  the  Regional  Board  directed. 

According  to  our  records  the  last  general 
increase  in  wage  rates  for  the  employees  con- 
cerned, was  made  following  a  decision  of  the 
Regional  Board  made  on  February  28,   1944. 


That  decision  was  made  under  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  P.C.  5963.  On  that  occasion 
the  Regional  Board  found  the  wage  rates  to  be 
low  in  relation  to  prevailing  rates  then  in 
effect.  Presumably,  the  1944  adjustment  fully 
rectified  the  inequities  then  existing.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  evident  that  a  reasonably  sound  and 
equitable  wage  schedule  was  established. 
However,  since  that  time  changes  have  taken 
place  in  wage  levels  in  other  industries  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

After  taking  all  relevant  factors  into  con- 
sideration, we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  direct  an  increase  of  5 
cents  an  hour  in  the  wage  rates  of  all  hourly 
rated  and  piece  rated  employees  at  the  Com- 
pany's Calgary  and  Edmonton  plants.  We 
consider  that  the  adjusted  rates  would  be  just 
and  reasonable  and  should  be  paid  from 
October  17,  1946. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed  and  the  cross-appeal 
is  allowed  in  part.  There  will  be  a  Finding 
and  Direction  accordingly. 

March  4,  1W7. 


Re:    William    Ward    &    Sons    Limited,    London,    Ont. 


Reasons  for  Decision 

In  February  1941,  the  Company  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  employees  to  pay,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  wage  rates,  the  amount 
of  income  tax  levied  against  each  employee. 
The  amount  paid  as  and  for  each  employee's 
income  tax,  was  shown  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  as  part  of  that  employee's  annual 
earnings.  The  Company  has  continued  the 
practice  without  interruption  and  as  the  in- 
come tax  rates  were  adjusted  from  year  to 
year,  so  were  the  employee's  annual  earnings 
adjusted. 

In  June  1946,  the  Company  applied  to  the 
Regional  Board  for  the  approval  of  certain 
wage  rates.  It  was  while  the  Regional  Board 
was  developing  the  case  that  it  discovered  that 
the  employer  was  paying  its  employees' 
income  tax.  On  November  22,  1946,  the 
Regional  Board  approved  the  Company's 
application,  in  part  only,  and  with  effect  from 
January  1,  1946.  That  Board  also  certified  to 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue  for  dis- 
allowance as  abnormal  expenses,  the  sum  total 
of  the  amounts  paid  for  its  employees'  income 
tax  levies  for  the  years  1942  to  1945,  inclusive. 

The  Company  now  appeal®  from  the 
Regional  Board's  decision  and,  in  particular, 
from  that  part  of  the  decision  which  concerns 
the  certificate  for  disallowance. 

The  Company  contends  that  because  it 
had  in  effect  during  the  basic  period,  Novem- 


ber 15,  1941,  the  practice  of  paying  its 
employees'  income  taxes,  it  had  the  right  to 
continue  to  do  so  regardless  of  the  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  income  tax  made  from 
year  to  year.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  that  there  was  a 
contractual  obligation  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  payment  of  each  employee's  income 
tax  by  the  employer,  was  a  "benefit  having 
a  pecuniary  value  conferred  on  an  employee 
by  an  employer  in  respect  of  the  services  of 
the  employee".  See  definition  of  "Wages", 
13  (1)  (o)  Wartime  Wages  Control  Order, 
1943.  Such  payment  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  employee's  wages.  At 
the  basic  period  that  employee's  wage  rate 
comprised  not  only  his  hourly  or  piece  work 
rate,  but  also  an  amount  determined  by 
dividing  his  annual  income  tax  levy  by  the 
number  of  hours  worked  during  the  year. 
Apart  from  the  payment  of  the  cost-of-living 
bonus,  the  employer  could  not  change  an 
employee's  wage  rate  unless  and  until  he  had 
obtained  authority  from  the  appropriate  War 
Labour  Board.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Com- 
pany did  change  its  employees'  wage  rates 
from  year  to  year  as  the  rates  of  income  tax 
were  adjusted.  This,  the  Company  did  with- 
out the  Board's  approval. 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  that  the  Company 
acted  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Section  IS 
of  Wartime  Wages  Control  Order,  1943,  P.C. 
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9384,  and  to  the  corresponding  Sections  of 
the  Orders  which  preceded  P.C.  9384.  Except 
as  to  the  amount  certified  for  disallowance  we 
confirm  the  Regional  Board's  action  taken 
under  Section  39  of  the  Order.  The  Regional 
Board  should  review  the  calculations  made 
when  it  arrived  at  the  amount  it  certified  for 
disallowance.  Under  P.C.  9384,  the  employer 
is  entitled  to  such  credits  as  may  be  ascer- 


tained by  applying  the  rate  of  the  1941  income 
tax  to  the  earnings  of  the  employees  during 
the  years  1942  to  1945,  inclusive.  It  may  be 
that  the  Regional  Board  took  such  credits  into 
account.  The  record  on  this  point  is  not 
clear.  We  request  the  Regional  Board  to 
review  its  calculations  as  aforementioned,  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

March  8,  1947. 


Re:  Lord  Nelson  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  and  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International 
League  of  America,  Local  662 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Union  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Nova  Scotia  for  an  order 
directing  the  Company  to  increase  by  10 
cents  an  hour  the  wage  rates  of  the  Com- 
pany's employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  repre- 
sented by  the  Union.  The  Regional  Board 
dismissed  the  application  and  upon  application 
for  leave  to  appeal,  denied  such  leave.  The 
matter,  therefore,  comes  before  us  as  an  appli- 
cation for  leave  to  appeal,  and  if  leave  is 
granted,  to  consider  by  way  of  appeal  the 
issues  involved  in  the  case. 

In  support  of  its  application  the  Union  con- 
tended that  the  operations  of  the  Lord  Nel- 
son Hotel  are,  in  all  respects,  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Hotel,  also  located 
in  the  City  of  Halifax.  Having  taken  that 
position  the  Union  quite  logically  argued 
that  ♦  the  wage  rates  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
employees  should  be  adjusted  to  the  extent 
that  the  wage  rates  had  been  adjusted  in 
1946  for  employees  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
Hotel.  The  employees  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
received  a  wage  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour 
or  its  equivalent  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of 
this  Board,  dated  August  26,  1946.  Counsel 
for  the  Company  contended  before  the 
Regional  Board  and  before  us,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  hotels  are  not  comparable 
and  he  gave  several  reasons  in  support  thereof. 
The  Regional  Board  held  in  favour  of  the 
Company  on  the  point  in  question.  The  evi- 
dence and  argument  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  cause 
us  to  reverse  the  Regional  Board's  decision 
on  the  point. 

The  Company  pleaded  that  it  was  financially 
unable  to  pay  any  increased  wage  rates.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  plea  was  amply  supported 
by  the  evidence. 

The  parties  were  before  this  Board  early  in 
1946.      On    that     occasion     the     Union     had 


appealed  from  a  decision  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Regional  Board,  in  which  decision  that  Board 
denied  the  Union's  application  for  wage 
increases  on  the  ground  that  the  Company 
lacked  ability  to  pay  the  increased  rates  then 
requested. 

In  this  Board's  decision  (L.G.  March,  1946, 
p.  297)  the  following  paragraph  appears: 

The  Regional  Board's  grounds  as  above 
stated,  are  technically  correct.  We  agree 
that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  employer  is 
financially  unable  to  pay  all  of  the  increases 
requested.  In  our  view,  however,  the  evi- 
dence on  the  point  does  not  go  as  far  as  say- 
ing that  no  increases  could  be  assumed. 

On  that  occasion  the  National  Board  re- 
quested the  parties  to  negotiate  to  the  end 
that  at  least  some  of  the  inequalities  in  wage 
rates  might  be  remedied.  The  parties  nego- 
tiated and,  in  due  course,  presented  the  Board 
with  a  new  wage  schedule.  The  Board  there- 
upon approved  that  schedule.  <  Incidentally, 
the  Company's  wage  bill  was  increased  by 
$500.00  a  month  as  a  result  of  the  Board's 
previous  decision.  The  National  Board  recog- 
nized that  the  increases  in  wage  rates  agreed 
to  by  the  Company,  at  that  time,  were  as 
much  as  the  Company  could  afford  to  assume. 

The  Company  filed  with  us  a  statement  of 
operations  for  the  year  1946.  While  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  volume  of  business 
of  the  Company  has  been  maintained  reason- 
ably well,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  has  not 
improved  and  the  general  financial  position 
of  the  Company  is  such  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Company  to  assume  any  addition 
to  its  wage  bill. 

The  application  for  leave  to  appeal  was 
allowed  in  order  that  we  might  consider  the 
issues  involved.  Having  considered  those 
issues,  we  are  obliged  to  dismiss  the  appeal. 
Finding  and  Direction  accordingly. 

March   17,   1947. 
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Re:  The  New  Brunswick  Power  Company  and  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America,  Division  1182 


Reasons  for  Decision 

The  Union  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  New  Brunswick  for  an  order 
directing  the  employer: 

(1)  To  increase  by  15c  an  hour  the  wage 
rates  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit   represented  by  the  Union; 

(2)  To  pay  time  and  one-half  for  work  per- 
formed on  all  statutory  holidays  and 
Sundays,  and  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half   after  eight  hours  per  day; 

(3)  To  reduce  the  period  within  which  a 
driver  would  receive  the  maximum  rate 
for  that  classification; 

(4)  To  reduce  the  differential  between 
drivers'  starting  rate  and  that  of  the  full 
rate  to  5c  an  hour; 

(5)  To  pay  relief  men  fifteen  minutes  extra 
time   each  day  for  checking  in  at  night; 

(6)  To  pay  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay 
after  one  year's  service. 

The  Regional  Board  directed  the  Company 
to  increase  the  wage  rates  by  4c  an  hour, 
effective  on  November  25,  1946,  and  to  pay 
relief  men  fifteen  minutes  extra  time  each  day 
for  checking  in  at  night.  The  remainder  of 
the  application  was  dismissed. 

From  that  decision  the  Union,  with  leave 
of  the  Regional  Board,  appealed  to  this  Board. 

The  Union  contended  that  the  wage  rates 
directed  by  the  Regional  Board  were  not  just 


and  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  prevail- 
ing rates  for  the  same  or  similar  occupational 
..classifications  in  comparable  street  transporta- 
tion establishments. 

The  Company's  main  plea  is  one  of  financial 
inability  to  pay  any  higher  wage  rates  than 
they  are  now  paying. 

The  Regional  Board  found  that  the  Union 
had  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  wage  rates 
paid  by  the  Company  are  low.  On  the  other 
hand  the  employer  satisfied  the  Board  that 
it  had  "a  very  limited  ability  to  pay  increased 
rates  and  to  grant  the  other  concessions 
requested  in  the  application". 

In  our  opinion  the  Regional  Board  adopted 
the  only  course  open  to  it  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  evidence  shows  that  the  wage 
rates  presently  being  paid  by  the  Company 
are  low.  No  doubt  the  Regional  Board  would 
have  ordered  greater  increases  had  it  not 
been  for  the  overall  financial  position  of  the 
Company.  We  find  that  the  Company  is 
unable,  financially,  to  pay  any  higher  wage 
rates  than  those  directed  by  the  Regional 
Board. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed.  Finding  and  Direc- 
tion accordingly. 

March  18,  1947. 


Re:  Swift  Canadian  Company,  Limited,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  United  Packing 
House  Workers  of  America,  Local  280 

Reasons  for  Decision 

This  is  an  appeal  by  the  Company  from  a 
decision  of  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Alberta,  dated  November  28,  194G.  In 
and  by  that  decision  the  Company  was  directed 
to  pay  certain  female  employees,  previously 
engaged  in  jobs  mentioned  in  that  decision, 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  wage  rates  paid  or 
payable  to  male  employees  engaged  on  the 
same  jobs. 

The  occupational  classifications  in  which  the 
said  female  employees  were  engaged  are : 
Brander;  Sewer;  Trimmer;  Trimmer  and 
Packer;  Packer;  Casing  Grader;  Crimper  and 
Stuffer;  and  those  occupational  classifications 
are  in  the  Export  Department,  Casing  Depart- 
ment and  Canning  Department  of  the  Com- 
pany's Edmonton  establishment. 

In  the  Regional  Board's  decision  the  follow- 
ing statements  appear: 

And   having  been    furnished   with    informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that, 

(1)  in  the  export,  casing  and  canning  depart- 
ments of  the  plant  of  the  said  Company 
at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  the  unit  of  pro- 
duction is  a  gang  composed  of  more  than 
one  occupational  classification,  and 

(2)  that    the    female    employees    hereinafter 

mentioned,  in   the  occupational   classifica- 


tions hereinafter  mentioned,  and  during 
the  periods  hereinafter  mentioned.,  per- 
formed work  usually  done  by  male  em- 
ployees and  obtained  equal  production 
with  male  employees  without  any  increase 
in  the  per  unit  labour  cost  above  that 
attained  by  males,  and 
(3)  that  the  cost  of  the  proportion  of  gang 
production  not  contributed  by  said  female 
employees  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  unit  of  gang  produc- 
tion in  each  of  the  said  departments; 

Apparently  the  Regional  Board  accepted  as 
facts,  the  "information"  above  quoted,  because 
it  proceeded  to  make  the  direction  now  under 
appeal. 

On  appeal,  Counsel  for  the  Company  argued 
that  the  Regional  Board's  decision  is  in  conflict 
with  previous  decisions  of  the  National  Board, 
and  in  particular,  with  that  decision  and  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Burns  &  Co. 
Limited  and  United  Packing  House  Workers 
of  America,  Local  233  (L.G.,  Aug.,  1945,  p. 
1114). 

In  the  Burns  decision  reference  was  made  to 
a  report  issued  by  Professor  J.  C.  Cameron 
of  Queen's  University,  concerning  the  four 
Edmonton  Packing  Plants.  In  the  Cameron 
report  the  following  paragraph  appears: 
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Careful  studies  conducted  at  Burns'  and 
Swift's  prove  that,  on  the  average,  when  a 
woman  is  placed  on  a  job  which  is  ordinarily 
regarded  as  a  man's  job,  her  capacity  is 
approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  that  of  a 
male  employee. 

Incidentally,  the  Cameron  report  had  been 
made  pursuant  to  a  request  for  same  made  by 
this  Board  in  1943,  when  the  Board  was  called 
upon  to  consider  appeals  by  Packing  House 
Employees  Federal  Union  No.  78,  representing 
employees  of  the  appellant  Company  and 
others  in  Edmonton  (L.G.,  Dec,  1943,  p.  1642). 
The  Cameron  recommendations  as  to  female 
rates  were  approved  by  the  National  Board  in 
its  1943  decision. 

The  National  Board  did  not  follow  the 
Cameron  recommendation  when  it  decided  the 
1945  Burns  case.  The  following  quoted  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  that  decision,  lends 
support  to  our  view  on  this  point.  Incidentally 
that  paragraph  formed  part  of  the  Board's 
Finding  and  Direction  in  that  case.  The  para- 
graph is  as  follows : 

As  women  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
increase  their  output  in  jobs  where  they 
replace  men  the  Company  is  authorized  to 
increase  their  pay  above  their  starting  rates 
up  to  the  limit  directed  for  each  male  classi- 
fication in  the  plant  by  the  order  of  this 
Board  of  November  24,  1943  in  case  file  A-2. 
The  principle  on  which  progression  should  be 
based  is  that  a  woman's  actual  rate  of  pay 
shall  be  that  proportion  of  the  male  rate 
which  her  output  bears  to  the  normal  male 
output  provided  that  such  female  rates  do  not 
increase  the  per  unit  labour  cost  above  that 
attained  by  males. 

Thus  we  find  the  National  Board  clarifying 
and  indeed  enlarging  upon  a  principle  which 
it  had  previously  adopted  in  the  Welland 
Chemical  Works  case  (L.G.  April,  1944,  p. 
470). 

Counsel  for  the  Company  contended  that 
none  of  the  female  employees  in  question  com- 
pletely replaced  men — i.e.,  they  did  not  per- 
form all  the  operations  set  forth  in  the  job 
descriptions  for  male  employees,  having  regard 


to  the  necessity  in  a  packing  plant,  of  trans- 
ferring employees  from  one  job  to  another.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  jobs  were  recon- 
structed to  suit  the  capacities  of  female 
workers. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Regional  Board 
took  the  Company's  last  mentioned  contention 
into  account  when  it  arrived  at  its  decision. 
This,  it  seems,  is  borne  out  by  the  finding  set 
forth  in  the  Regional  Board's  decision.  The 
Regional  Board  found  (a)  that  the  female 
employees  had  performed  work  usually  done 
by  males;  (b)  that  they  had  obtained  equal 
production  with  male  employees,  without  any 
increase  in  the  per  unit  labour  cost;  and  (c) 
that  the  cost  of  the  proportion  of  gang  pro- 
duction not  contributed  by  female  employees, 
was  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  unit.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Regional  Board  would  have  ordered  payment 
of  the  male  rates  in  full  if  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  female  employees  had  performed  all 
of  the  operations  required  of  the  gang,  the 
production  results  being  what  they  were. 

At  the  hearing  representatives  of  the  Com- 
pany were  asked  if  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  per  unit  labour  cost  of  a  gang 
composed  wholly  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  gang  composed  of  female  employees  and 
male  employees  on  the  other  hand.  We  were 
told  by  those  representatives  that  a  lower 
unit  cost  prevailed  when  the  latter  group  was 
used.  This  evidence  definitely  confirms  the 
findings  of  the  Regional  Board. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Regional  Board 
rendered  a  sound  and  reasonable  decision  and 
it  should  not  be  disturbed. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  deci- 
sion is  not  to  be  construed  as  affecting,  in  any 
way,  the  wage  rates  for  female  employees  per- 
forming operations  or  duties  normally  assigned 
to  such  workers. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed.  Finding  and  Dir- 
ection accordingly.  .  March  19,  1947. 

Re:  Windsor  Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Electrical  Contractors  Association  and 
Local  Union  B-773,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Windsor 


Reasons  for  Decision 

On  October  17,  1946,  the  Association  and 
Brotherhood  applied  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  Ontario,  for  a  direction 
requiring  the  employers,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  increase  by  6  cents  an  hour,  the 
wage  rates  of  the  members  of  Local  B-773, 
engaged  by  those  employers.  Nothing  was 
said  in  the  application  as  to  the  effective  date 
for  the  wage  increases. 

On  December  6,  1946,  the  Regional  Board 
advised  the  Association  and  the  Brotherhood, 
that   the   Regional   Board   had   approved   the 
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joint  application,  but  it  was  not  until  January 
4,  1947,  that  the  Regional  Board's  Finding  and 
Direction  was  issued.  In  that  Finding  and 
Direction  the  Board  directed  that  the  increased 
rates  should  be  paid  from  November  7,  1946. 

The  Association  applied  to  us  for  leave  to 
appeal  and,  if  leave  is  granted,,  to  review  by 
way  of  appeal  the  Regional  Board's  decision 
to  fix  November  7,  as  the  effective  date. 

The  application  made  in  this  case  was  not 
on  the  form  provided  by  the  Regional  Board 
for  such  purpose.  If  such  form  had  been  used 
a    particular    question    therein    would    have 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  parties,  the 
matter  now  at  issue  and  the  Regional  Board 
would  have  known  what  the  wishes  of  the 
parties  were.  As  it  was,  the  Regional  Board 
was  obliged  to  decide  the  question  without 
any  assistance  from  the  parties.  In  any  event 
the  fixing  of  the  effective  date  for  any  decision 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Regional  Board. 
This  Board  does  not  interfere  with  the  exer- 


cise of  the  discretion  by  a  Regional  Board, 
unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  Regional 
Board  erred  in  principle  or  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  material  submitted 
to  show  any  such  error.  In  the  circumstances 
we  must  confirm  the  Regional  Board's  decision 
and  dismiss  the  appeal. 

March    25,    1947. 


Re, 


Eastern   Car   Company,   Limited,   Trenton   Steel   Works    Limited,   and 
United    Steel    Workers    of    America,    Local    1231 


Reasons  for  Decision 


Pursuant  to  applications  by  the  Union,  the 
Regional  War  Labour  Board  for  Nova  Scotia 
directed  the  Companies  to  increase  the  wage 
rates  of  their  employees  at  Trenton,  Nova 
Scotia.  The  increases  for  hourly  rated 
employees  ranged  from  13c.  to  18c.  an  hour. 
Increases  equivalent  to  those  directed  for 
hourly  rated  employees,  were  also  ordered  for 
weekly,  monthly  and  piece  work  rated 
employees.  The  Companies  were  directed  to 
pay  part  of  the  increase,  namely  13c.  an  hour 
or  equivalent,  from  November  20,  1946,  and 
the  balance  commencing  with  the  pay  period 
which  began  next  after  November  26,  1946. 
The  Regional  Board  dismissed  those  parts  of 
the  Union's  applications  dealing  with  statutory 
holidays   and   vacations  with   pay. 

The  Companies,  in  due  course,  applied  to  us 
for  leave  to  appeal  and  to  appeal  from  the 
Regional  Board's  decisions.  The  Union,  by 
way  of  cross-appeal,  asked  us  to  vary  the 
Regional  Board's  decisions  by  directing  that 
part  of  the  wage  increase,  namely  10c.  an  hour 
or  equivalent,  be  effective  from  April  1,  1946, 
and  3c.  from  October  3,  1946. 

The  Union  supported  its  applications  before 
the  Regional  Board  with  evidence  showing 
that  the  primary  steel  industry,  and  more 
particularly  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corpora- 
tion at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  directed 
to  adjust  wage  rates  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  requested  in  the  applications.  Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  basis  of  the  Regional 
Board's  decisions  (majority  decisions)  was 
entirely  that  of  achieving  parity  of  wage  rates 
for  the  employees  concerned,  with  the  wage 
rates  for  the  employees  of  the  Sydney  Steel 
Plant.  Indeed,  it  was  indicated  to  us  that 
no  other  consideration  was  entertained  by  the 
Regional  Board. 

The  Eastern  Car  Company  manufactures 
railroad  cars  and  steel  hopper  cars.  The 
Trenton  Steel  operates  an  axle  shop,  machine 
shop  and  press  forge.  The  principal  products 
of  Trenton  Steel  are  marine  forgings  used  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  axles  used  on 
freight  and  passenger  railroad  cars. 


It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Appellant  Com- 
panies are  not  in,  what  is  commonly  called, 
the  primary  steel  industry.  They  are  fabricat- 
ing concerns  and,  to  some  extent,  assemblers. 
In  our  opinion  the  Union's  case  would  fail 
if  it  were  based  solely  on  the  ground  that  cer- 
tain wage  increases  had  been  granted  in  1946 
to  employees  in  the  primary  steel  industry. 

There  are  other  establishments  in  Canada 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  kind 
of  goods  and  parts  as  those  manufactured  by 
the  Appellants.  The  direct  competitors  of 
Eastern  Car  are  located  at  or  near  Hamilton 
and  Montreal.  Trenton  Steel's  competitors 
are  located  chiefly  in  Montreal.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  competitors  are  far  removed  from 
the  locality  in  which  the  Appellant  Companies 
are  operating,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  all 
compete  in  or  for  the  same  market.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  just  that  we  should 
in  some  measure  take  into  account  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  other  comparable  plants, 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  this  appeal.  In 
other  words,  our  decision  should  not  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  Appellants  in  a 
preferred  position  over  their  respective  com- 
petitors in  the  matter  of  their  labour  costs, 
nor  should  it  place  the  Appellants  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Counsel  for  the  Companies  contended  that 
his  clients  suffer  certain  disadvantages  in  oper- 
ating in  the  open  market.  It  was  claimed  that 
transportation  costs  fall  more  heavily  upon 
the  Companies  than  upon  their  competitors. 
Certain  evidence,  designed  to  support  such 
claim,  was  presented  to  us.  The  evidence 
was  to  the  effect  that  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent 
of  Eastern  Car's  material  cost  per  car  is  made 
up  of  freight  charges.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  what  costs  for  freight  charges  were 
assumed  by  competitive  Companies.  Hence 
we  are  unable  to  estimate,  in  dollars,  the 
alleged  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
Counsel  for  the  Union  referred  to  certain 
advantages  which  he  claimed  the  Com- 
panies enjoyed  because  of  their  locations,  and 
he  asserted  that  these  advantages  effectually 
offset  the  adverse  positions,  if  any,  of  the 
Appellants  in  respect  to  transportation  costs. 
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Counsel  for  the  Union  made  reference  to  the 
arrangements  which  the  Companies  had  made 
with  municipal  authorities  for  certain  assess- 
ment and  tax  concessions.  There  was  no 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  those  concessions 
beyond  what  it  found  in  the  report  of  a 
certain  Royal  Commission.  Even  if  we  had 
definite  evidence  on  this  point  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  recognize  the  advantage,  if 
any,  since  we  are  not  aware  of  the  real 
property  tax  obligations  of  the  competitors. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  by  Counsel  upon 
the  arguments  referred  to  in  the  last  above 
paragraph.  Accordingly  we  felt  disposed  to 
refer  to  them  in  this  decision.  We  must 
assume  that  the  argument  was  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  Companies  to  support  the  claim 
that  the  wage  rates  of  the  employees  of  the 
Appellants  should  be  less  than  those  of  the 
workers  in  comparable  establishments.  Less 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  excess  freight 
bills  would  be  offset  by  lower  wage  bills. 
Such  is  a  novel  argument  in  a  case  under 
Wartime  Wages  Control  Order  1943.  In  any 
event,  without  commenting  on  the  relevancy 
of  such  arguments,  we  find  that  the  evidence 
falls  short  of  providing  us  with  any  basis  or 
formula  upon  which  we  might  develop  any 
sound  conclusions. 

The  bulk  of  the  labour  costs  in  the  plants  in 
question  are  paid  to  employees  engaged  on 
piece  work.  The  Regional  Board  directed  the 
Companies  to  adjust  their  piece  work  rates 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  the  increase 
in  wages  directed  for  hourly  rated  workers. 
The  Companies  claim  that  recent  wage  adjust- 
ments made  by  their  competitors  did  not 
affect  piece  work  rates.  We  checked  the  adjust- 
ments made  in  the  cases  of  the  two  com- 
petitors mentioned  during  argument.  In  one 
case  piece  work  rates  were  adjusted  on  the 
basis  directed  by  the  Regional  Board  in  this 


case.  In  the  other  case  there  was  no  adjust- 
ment made  in  piece  work  rates.  According 
to  the  information  we  have  concerning  the 
latter  case,  there  was  no  justification  for  a 
change  in  those  rates. 

In  this  case  we  find  that  the  piece  work 
rates  and  time  rates  should  be  adjusted  to 
provide  reasonable  rates  in  relation  to  those 
paid  by  the  Companies'  competitors.  The 
time  rates  should  be  increased  by  10c.  an  hour 
on  all  hourly  rates  up  to  and  including  80c. 
an  hour,  and  by  8c.  an  hour  on  all  rates  over 
80c.  an  hour.  The  increase  for  weekly  and 
monthly  rated  employees  should  be  equivalent 
to  the  adjustments  now  ordered  for  hourly 
rated  employees. 

We  have  checked  the  piece  work  rates  in 
effect  in  the  plants  in  question  and  we  have 
compared  the  earnings  resulting  therefrom 
with  those  earnings  of  employees  similarly 
engaged  in  other  establishments.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  the  differentials  presently 
existing  between  the  piece  work  rates  of  the 
Companies  and  those  of  certain  of  their  com- 
petitors. It  is  possible  to  detect  differentials 
in  the  earnings  of  the  employees  in  the  several 
establishments.  After  considering  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  piece 
work  rates  in  the  Appellants'  establishments 
should  be  increased  by  eight  per  cent. 

The  Companies  and  the  Union  objected  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Findings  and  Direc- 
tions of  the  Regional  Board.  The  effective 
date,  November  20,  1946,  is  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  applications  by  the  Regional  Board. 
The  Regional  Board  followed  a  well  estab- 
lished practice  in  fixing  the  said  effective  date, 
and  we  approve  of  same. 

The  appeal  is  allowed  in  part,  the  cross- 
appeal  is  dismissed.  Finding  and  Direction 
accordingly.  March  27,  1947. 


Re:  Dominion  Steel  and  Foundries,  Limited,  Trenton,  N.S.,  and  Local  1231, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America 


Reasons  for  Decision 

In  this  case  the  Regional  War  Labour  Board 
for  Nova  Scotia,  by  its  decision  dated  January 
8,  1947,  directed  the  Company  to  institute 
and  pay  a  general  wage  increase  of  13  cents 
an  hour  or  its  equivalent,  and,  in  addition, 
wage  increases  in  amounts  varying  from  |c 
to  5c  an  hour.  The  Company  was  ordered  to 
pay  the  13  cents  increase  from  November  20, 
1946,  and  the  other  increases  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pay  period  which  began 
next  after  November  26,  1946.  The  Board 
dismissed  that  part  of  the  Union's  application 
concerning  statutory  holidays  and  vacations 
with  pay.    With  leave  of  the  Regional  Board, 
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the  Company  appeals  from  that  decision. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  substantially 
similar  to  those  in  the  case  concerning  Eastern 
Car  Company  Limited,  Trenton  Steel  Works 
Limited  and  Local  1231. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
appeal  herein  should  be  allowed  to  the  same 
extent  as  we  allowed  the  appeal  of  the 
employers  in  the  Eastern  Car  et  al  case,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  as  those  expressed  in  our 
Reasons  for  Decision  dated  March  27,  1946, 
in  the  Eastern  Car  et  al  case. 

There  will  be  a  Finding  and  Direction 
accordingly. 

March  28,  1947. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations, PC.  1003,  the  Government  has  ex- 
tended its  jurisdiction  over  employer-employee 
relations  which  are  normally  exclusively  within 
the  provincial  field  to  the  extent  considered 
necessary  to  cover  adequately  employers  and 
employees  in  industries  "essential  to  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war",  but  without 
attempting  to  include  other  industry  which  has 
not  a  direct  bearing  on  war  production.  In 
so  far  as  these  latter  industries  are  concerned, 
each  province  can  make  its  own  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  brought  under 
the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 


province  except  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of  Boards 
of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C.  4020. 


Applications  for  Certification  under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 

THE    Wartime    Labour    Relations    Board 
(National)  met  for  three  days  during  the 
month  of  March.  During  the  month  the  Board 


received  twenty-five  applications,  held  seven 
hearings,  issued  six  certificates  designating 
bargaining  representatives  and  gave  decisions 
in  six  appeal  cases. 

Certificates  Issued 

Six  applications  for  certification  of  bargain- 
ing representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below: 

1.  Yellowknife  District  Miners'  Union,  Local 
802,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  and  certain  of  its  officers  for 
employees  employed  by  the  Giant  Yellowknife 
Gold  Mines  Limited,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T. 
Excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit  were  the 
superintendent,  geologists,  accountant,  assistant 
accountant,  time-keeper,  stenographer,  pur- 
chasing agent-warehouseman,  storekeeper  com- 
missary clerk,  engineers,  assayer,  assayer- 
transmission  line,   ordinary  surveyor,  resident 


engineer-transmission  line,  architect-engineer, 
construction  foreman,  master  mechanic,  chief 
electrician,  grade  foreman,  engineer-transmis- 
sion line,  clerk  (stenographer)  and  watchman* 

2.  Con  Sub-local,  Yellowknife  Miners'  Union, 
Local  802,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  and  certain  of  its  officers 
for  daily-rated  employees  of  the  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  employed  at  its  Con  property, 
Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  The  chief  bull  cook,  first 
cook,  shop  foreman,  head  sampler,  chief  power 
house  operator,  supervisor  cook,  watchman, 
spare  shift  boss  (mill),  and  spare  carpenter 
foreman  were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit* 

3.  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers'  Union, 
Local  501,  United  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Employees  of  America,  and 
certain  of  its  officers  for  employees  of  the 
Elevator  Department  of  the  Alberta  Wheat 
Pool,  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  superintendent, 
sales     manager,     accountants,     clerks,     stcno- 
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graphers,  foremen,  assistant  foreman,  engineers 
(firemen)  were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit  * 

4.  United  Grain  Elevator  Workers'  Union, 
Local  501,  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department 
Store  Employees  of  America  and  certain  of  its 
officers  for  the  employees  employed  by  United 
Grain  Growers'  Terminals  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit  were 
the  elevator  superintendent,  foreman,  office 
staff  and  engineers  in  the  boiler  room* 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  and  certain  of  its  officers  for 
employees  of  the  National  Harbours  Board 
(Terminal  Railway  Department,  Port  of 
Montreal)  Montreal,  P.Q.  in  the  classifications 
of  locomotive  fireman,  helper,  hostler,  and 
hostler's  helper. 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers 
Division  265,  and  certain  of  its  officers  for 
bus  operators  in  the  employ  of  the  Quebec 
Central  Transportation  Company,  Sherbrooke, 
P.Q* 

Applications  for  Certification  Received  During 
the  Month  of  March,  1947 

(1)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  .1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(2)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships.  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(3)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  the  Cunard  White 
Star  Limited,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(4)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Manchester  Liners 
Limited,   Quebec,   P.Q. 

(5)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Ocean  Dominion 
Steamship  Corporation,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(6)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  County  Line  Limited, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

(7)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Canadian  Import 
Company,  Quebec,  P.Q. 


^Following   an   investigation    of   the    application. 


(8)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Robert  Redford  Co., 
Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(9)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Paquet  &  Sons 
Limited,  Levis,  Quebec. 

(10)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp 
&  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(11)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  William  G.  McCauley, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

(12),  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Nos.  1 
and  2  on  behalf  of  longshoremen  including 
hatchmen  employed  by  Albert  G.  Baker  Ltd., 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

(13)  Edmonton  Construction  Engineers 
Federal  Union  216  on  behalf  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Sterling  Colleries  Co.,  Ltd., 
Edmonton  and  Stereo,  Alta. 

(14)  Canadian  Association  of  Railwaymen 
Local  No.  82  on  behalf  of  baggagemen,  brake- 
men,  yardmen  and  yard  foremen  employed  by 
the  Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Com- 
mission, North  Bay,  Ontario. 

(15)  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  on 
behalf  of  the  clerical  staff  at  North  Sydney, 
N.S.  of  the  Newfoundland  Railway,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

(16)  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada  Inc.  on  behalf  of  the 
engineers  on  S.S.  "Princess  Helene"  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

(17)  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  on  behalf  of  the  clerical 
employees  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Airlines  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

(18)  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on 
behalf  of  brakemen,  baggagemen,  yard  fore- 
men, yardmen  and  bus  operators  employed  by 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, North  Bay,  Ontario. 

(19)  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on 
behalf  of  yard  masters,  yard  foremen  and 
yardmen  employed  by  the  National  Harbours 
Board,  Port  of  Vancouver,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(20)  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on 
behalf  of  yard  foremen  and  yardmen  employed 
by  the  National  Harbours  Board,  Port  of 
Montreal,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

(21)  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees    on    behalf    of    trackmen    in    the 
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Maintenance  of  Way  Department  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Co.  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

(22)  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  Local  882  on  behalf  of  stationary- 
engineers  employed  in  the  Boiler  Plant  of 
Pacific    Elevators    Limited,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

(23)  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  on  behalf  of  clerks,  etc.  in  the 
General  Accountant's  Office  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

(24)  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada  Inc.  on  behalf  of  engineers 
employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 


in    its    British    Columbia    Lake    and    River 
Service. 

(25)  Division  No.  4,  Railway  Employees' 
Department,  American  Federation  of  Labour 
on  behalf  of  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  carmen, 
electricians,  machinists,  moulders,  sheet  metal 
workers,  plumbers  and  steamfitters  employed 
in  the  Locomotive  and  Car  Departments  of 
the  railways  represented  by  the  Railway 
Association  of  Canada,   Montreal,  P.Q. 

Decisions  by  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)    in   Appeal   Cases 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  six  cases  dealt  with 
by  the  Board  are  given  below: 


Between:  The  Tuckett  Tobacco  Company,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Appellant  (Respondent)  and  Tobacco  Workers  International  Union, 
Local  269,  Respondent   (Petitioner) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  the  union  to  act 
for  a  unit  composed  of  the  employees  of  the 
company,  save  and  except  assistant  foremen, 
those  above  the  rank  of  assistant  foremen, 
office  staff,  advertising  staff,  sales  staff,  hospital 
staff,  powerhouse  employees  and  armed  watch- 
men in  the  bonded  warehouse.  The  grounds 
for  appeal  are: 

1.  That  the  Ontario  Board  should  have  dis- 
missed the  petition  or  ordered  a  vote  because 

(a)  the  union  did  not  have  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  employees;  and 

(b)  bargaining     representatives     were     not, 
properly  elected  by  the  union. 

2.  That  the  following  classes  of  employees 
should  not  be  included  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
namely:  probationary  employees,  part-time 
employees,  supervisors,  instructors,  examiners 
and  laboratory  staff. 

The  Referee  appointed  by  the  Ontario  Board 
reported  to  that  Board  that  he  had  satisfied 
himself  from  a  check  of  the  company  payroll 
records  and  the  records  of  the  respondent  union 
that  302  employees  out  of  543  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  were  members  of  the  union. 
The  Ontario  Board  accepted  this  finding  as 
warranting  certification  without  a  vote.  This 
Board  sees  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  finding 
nor  ordering  a  vote  in  the  circumstances. 


Bargaining  representatives  were  selected  by 
the  union.  After  consideration  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  election  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives by  the  respondent  union,  the  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives were  elected  by  acclamation  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  union  on  the  21st  of  October  and 
that  this  election  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Regulations  relative  to  the  selection  of 
bargaining   representatives  by   a   trade  union. 

With  respect  to  the  claims  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  bargaining  unit  of  certain  classes  of 
employees,  the  Board's  decision  is  as  follows: 

Probationary  Employees  —  Employees  are 
taken  on  in  this  establishment  on  probation 
for  a  three-month  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  employees  considered  suitable  for 
continued  employment  are  classified  as  per- 
manent employees.  Probationary  employees 
are  employed  upon  the  same  type  of  work  and 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
permanent  emploj^ees.  It  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  this  Board  to  exclude  probationary 
or  temporary  employees  from  a  bargaining 
unit  composed  of  permanent  employees  doing 
the  same  class  of  work,  merely  on  the  basis  of 
this  difference  in  status.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  Board  is  of  opiifion  that  propation- 
ary  employees  should  be  included  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 

Part-time  Employees — These  employees  are 
regularly  employed  by  the  company  on  a  daily 
basis,  doing  the  same  type  of  work  as  other 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit.  They  are 
part-time  employees  in  that  they  do  not  work 
the  same  hours  per  day  or  per  week  as  full- 
time  employees.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  been  properly  included  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit. 
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Supervisors — The  status  of  these  employees 
is  the  equivalent  of  assistant  foremen  who 
have  been  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit. 
Consequently,  supervisors  should  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  be  likewise  excluded 
from   the  bargaining  unit. 

Instructors  and  Examiners — The  Board  is 
not  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  the 
duties  ascribed  to  these  employees,  that  their 
supervisory  duties  or  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  other  employees  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  the  bargaining  unit.  No 
confidential   duties   are   involved. 

Laboratory  Staff — The  staff  consists  of  one 
person  who  might  be  described  as  a  "tech- 
nician". The  duties  involved  are  neither 
confidential  nor  supervisory,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  the  position  is  properly 
included  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

The  final  objection  taken  by  the  appellant 
to  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Board  is  that 
one  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Harvey,  who 
participated  in  the  Board's  decision,  had 
actively  participated  in  the  organization  of 
the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  in 
respect  to  which  certification  was  granted. 
Mr.  Harvey  addressed  a  number  of  meetings 
of  employees  in  the  organizing  period  but 
the  respondent  union  advises  this  Board 
that  Mr.  Harvey  addressed  such  meetings 
in  the  capacity  of  a  guest  speaker  only  and 
was  not  associated  with  the  union  in  any 
way  as  agent,  organizer  or  member. 

The  Ontario  Board  is  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  equal  numbers  of  members 
representative    of    employees    and    employers. 


The  Regulations  do  not  prohibit  participation 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  in  a  decision 
on  a  matter  in  which  he  has  an  interest  either 
direct  or  indirect.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  resolved  by  a 
Board  member  as  to  whether  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case  he  will  withdraw 
from  participation  in  the  decision  of  the 
Board    thereon. 

In  the  present  case  this  Board  has  based 
its  decision  on  the  evidence  which  was  fur- 
nished to  the  Ontario  Board  by  the  Referee 
or  by  additional  information  furnished  to  this 
Board  on  appeal. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted.  The  decision 
of  the  Ontario  Board  is  varied  by  excluding 
supervisors  from  the  bargaining  unit,  and 
to  this  extent  the  appeal  is  allowed;  otherwise 
the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)     A.   H.   Brown 
Vice-Chairman 
for  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

We  dissent  in  regard  to  the  retention  of 
instructors  in  the  bargaining  unit  determined 
by  the  Ontario  Board: 

(Sgd.)     E.     R.     Complin 
(Sgd.)     H.  Taylor 

L.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  K.C.,  W.  H.  Budden, 
Esq.,  B.  Dansereau,  Esq.  for  the  Appellant 
(Respondent). 

J.  Purdie,  Esq.,  A.  E.  Hemming,  Esq.,  J. 
Cleland,  Esq.  for  the  Respondent  (Petitioner) 
Dated   at   Ottawa,   April  2,    1947. 


Between:  The  Borden  Company  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  United  Dairy  and  Bakery  Workers  Union,  Local 
422,  Respondent  (Petitioner) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  the  respondent 
union  for  a  bargaining  unit  composed  of  milk- 
route  salesmen  who  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  argument  before  this  Board  as  the  outside 
workers.  The  appellant  submits  that  the  unit 
is  inappropriate  and  that  the  appropriate  unit 
in  this  instance  would  be  the  plant  unit  com- 
posed of  both  the  inside  and  outside  employees 
of  the  company  at  the  Hamilton  plant.  The 
appellant  contends  that  the  unit  which  is 
appropriate  is  primarily  all  the  employees  of 


an  employer  and  only  in  special  circumstances 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  section  5,  subsec- 
tion 4,  of  the  Regulations  should  a  smaller 
unit  be  held  to  be  appropriate.  In  the  present 
case,  the  sales  force  is  not  a  craft  group. 

Prima  facie  a  plant  unit  is  an  appropriate 
unit  and,  where  it  is  sought  to  subdivide  the 
plant  unit  for  collective  bargaining  purposes, 
the  onus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  on 
the  petitioner  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  the 
smaller  unit  warrants  separate  recognition  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes. 

Factors  which  warrant  consideration  in  such 
instance  include  an  examination  of  the  mutu- 
ality of  interest  among  groups  of  employees, 
taking  into  account  the  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  work  or  in  working  conditions 
and  duties  of  the  employees,  as  well  as  trade 
union  practice  in  the  industry,  and  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  establishment. 
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However  desirable  it  is  to  establish  a  col- 
lective bargaining  pattern,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  establish  rigid  formulae  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  fashioning  a  collective  bargaining 
strait-jacket. 

In  the  milk  industry,  recognition  has  been 
accorded  variously  to  units  composed  of  both 
inside  and  outside  workers  and  to  separate 
units  of  outside  workers  or  inside  workers. 
There  are  differences  in  the  nature  of  work 
and  interests  of  the  outside  workers  and  inside 
workers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ontario 
Board,  warranted  separate  recognition  of  the 
unit  for  collective  bargaining  purposes.  The 
Board  is  not  prepared  to  disturb  this  decision. 


Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal  is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown 

Vice-Chairman 
for  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

We  dissent: 

(Sgd.)  E.  R.  Complin 
(Sgd.)   H.  Taylor, 

T.  D.  Delamere,  Esq.,  H.  E.  Warner,  Esq., 
for  the  Appellant  (Respondent). 

D.  B.  Archer,  Esq.,  for  the  Respondent  (Peti- 
tioner) . 
Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  1,   1947. 


Between:  Canadian  Bank  Note  Company  Limited,  Ottawa,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  Ottawa  Bank  Note  Maintenance  Employees'  Federal 
Union  No.  237,  Respondent  (Petitioner) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  to  amend  or  vary 
the  decision  of  that  Board  by  excluding  from 
the  bargaining  unit  three  groups  of  employ- 
ees, namely,  guards,  watchmen  and  truck 
drivers. 

The  appellant  company  makes  bank  notes, 
postage  stamps,  and  other  things  of  value  of 
like  nature  which  entail  a  close  check  of  paper 
handled  by  employees  and  of  all  persons  com- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  establishment.  The 
guards  are  responsible  for  checking  the  persons 
coming  in  and  out  of  company  premises  and 
have  a  right  to  search  all  emploj'ees  coming 
out  of  the  premises.  The  watchmen  act  as 
security  guards  on  the  premises  after  normal 
working  hours  and  on  holidays  and,  in  respect 
of  employees  employed  on  overtime  work,  have 
the  same  duties  and  authority  as  the  guards 
who  are  employed  in  regular  working  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  four  regular  watchmen 
employed  as  such  on  a  full-time  basis,  one 
daytime  employee  is  given  quarters  at  one  of 
the  company's  plants  and  acts  as  a  night  guard. 
There  are  also  six  part-time  watchmen  who 
are  regularly  employed  by  the  company  in 
other  employment  but  rotate  on  guard  duty 
on  weekends.  Some  of  the  watchmen  are  sworn 
in  as  special  constables — others  are  not;  but 
no  significance  attaches  to  the  appointment  of 
the  special  constables  in  so  far  as  duties  in 
the  employer's  establishment  are  concerned. 


Having  regard  for  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pany's business  which  entails  special  security 
provisions  in  relation  to  both  premises  and 
employees  and  the  nature  of  the  duties 
assigned,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  .that  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  include  the  regular  full- 
time  guards  and  watchmen  in  the  same  bar- 
gaining unit  with  other  employees.  The  ex- 
clusion extends  only  to  full-time  guards  and 
watchmen. 

The  company  states  that  the  chauffeurs  on 
delivery  trucks  and  company  cars  also  act  as 
security  guards  in  connection  with  the  valuable 
goods  entrusted  to  their  care  for  delivery. 
Some  of  these  men  have  been  sworn  in  as 
special  constables.  These  employees  (have, 
however,  no  special  duties  or  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  other  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
and  their  security  duties  are  incidental  only 
to  their  duties  as  drivers.  Therefore  no  good 
reason  has  been  shown  for  their  exclusion  from 
the  bargaining  unit. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted.  The  certificate 
granted  by  the  Ontario  Board  will  be  varied 
by  the  exclusion  from  the  bargaining  unit  of 
regular  guards  and  watchmen  and  to  this  ex- 
tent the  appeal  is  allowed;  otherwise  the 
appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown 

Vice-Chairman 
for  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

T.  D.  Delamere,  Esq.,  }     for    the    Appellant 
D.  M.  Coolican,  Esq.,  S      (Respondent) 

A.  E.  Hemming,  Esq.,  }     for  the  Respondent 
J.  A.  Leore,  Esq.  j      (Petitioner). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  1,  1947. 
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Between:  Sullivan  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  Montreal,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  Local  654,  Respondent  (Applicant) 

The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 


This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Quebec  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  the  respondent  union  for  a  bargaining  unit 
consisting  of  the  employees  of  the  appellant 
company  with  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
certificate. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are,  firstly,  that  the 
respondent  union  has  not  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
and,  secondly,  that  in  any  event  the  Quebec 
Board  should  have  ordered  a  vote  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

In  support  of  its  appeal  the  company  pre- 
sented as  evidence  replies  received  by  it  from 
employees  to  a  questionnaire  which  it  had 
submitted  to  them  shortly  after  the  application 
for  certification  was  made.  In  this  question- 
naire the  employee  was  asked  whether  he 
wished  to  select  the  respondent  union  as  his 
bargaining  representative.  The  company 
stated  that  no  pressure  was  used  by  it  upon 
the  employees  in  connection  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  questionnaire.  Nevertheless  the 
procedure  was  in  no  way  the  equivalent  of  a 


secret  ballot.  Evidence  of  this  nature  obtained 
in  this  way  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
or  conclusive  as  evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the 
employees.  The  Board  is  not  prepared  to  give 
any  weight  to  the  same. 

The  officer  of  the  Quebec  Board  who  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  application  in 
this  case  reported  to  that  Board  that  out  of  an 
eligible  list  of  176  employees  110  had  signed 
authorization  cards  in  favour  of  the  union, 
which  constituted  union  memberships  within 
the  meaning  of  section  five,  subsection  two,  of 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations.  In 
the  circumstances,  this  Board  might  have  been 
disposed  to  order  a  vote;  however,  it  was 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Quebec  Board  to 
certify  without  a  vote  and  this  Board  is  not 
prepared  to  say  the  Quebec  Board  was  wrong 
in  so  doing. 

The   appeal  is   dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  BROWN 
Vice-Chairman 
for  the  Board. 
Paul  Ranger,  Esq.,  K.C.,  for  the  Appellant 
(Respondent). 

R.  A.  LaChance,  Esq.,  for  the  Respondent 
(Applicant). 
Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  1,  1947. 


Between:  Canada  China  Clay  and  Silica  Limited,  Kasil,  Que.,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  Canadian  Chemical  Division,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Local  13,148,  Respondent  (Applicant) 

With  respect  to  the  first  ground  of  appeal, 
the  issue  depends  upon  whether  the  com- 
pany's operations,  upon  which  or  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  employees  are  employed, 
falls  within  Item  "1"  of  Schedule  "A"  to  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations:  that 
is:  "A  work  or  undertaking  engaged  in  mining 
or  smelting  operations". 

The  undertaking  in  question  is  an  open  pit 
operation  by  which  quartzite  is  obtained. 
Blasting  and  a  limited  amount  of  hard  rock 
drilling  is  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the 
operations.  The  material  thus  obtained  is 
then  conveyed  to  the  company  mill  two  miles 
away  where  it  is  processed,  including  crushing 
and  washing. 

The  appellant  contends  that  this  is  a  quar- 
rying operation  rather  than  a  mining  opera- 
tion. The  working  is  registered  as  a  mine 
under  the  provincial  Mines  Act. 

The  Board  is  advised  that  for  the  purposes 
of   the   Wartime   Wages   Control    Order,   this 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Quebec  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  the  respondent  union  for  a  plant  unit  com- 
posed of  the  employees  of  the  appellant  com- 
pany excluding  office  workers  and  foremen. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are,  firstly,  that  the 
employees  are  not  employed  upon  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  work,  undertaking  or  business 
to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  apply  and,  secondly, 
that  bargaining  representatives  were  not 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  and  that  a  vote  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit  should  have  been 
directed  by  the  Quebec  Board  before  granting 
certification. 
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operation  of  the  company  was  held  by  the 
National  War  Labour  Board  to  be  a  mining 
operation  and,  for  this  reason,  it  fell  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  War  Labour 
Board  rather  than  the  Quebec  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  to  deal  with  applications  in- 
volving wage  changes  for  its  employees. 

While  it  is  true  the  Board  is  not  bound 
to  follow  the  interpretation  placed  on  this 
operation,  either  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
vincial Mines  Act  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Wartime  Wages  Control  Order,  nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  admitted  difficulties  of  finding 
a  dividing  line  between  quarrying  and  mining 
operations  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  in 
the  wording  of  the  Item  in  the  Schedule  to 
confine  the  term  to  metal  mining  or  coal 
mining  or  underground  workings,  the  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  is  a  mining 
operation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations.  The  Regula- 
tions are  consequently  applicable  to  employees 
employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  said 
operation  and  the  employer. 

The  appellant  further  contends  that  the 
undertaking  is  not  a  mining  operation  since  a 
majority  of  the  employees  are  engaged  in 
crushing  and  milling  rather  than  in  the  open 
pit  operations  and  cites  the  Canadian  Inger- 
soIl-Rand  case,  D.L.S.,  7-569,  in  support 
thereof. 


The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
operation  is  an  indivisible  one  and  that  the 
employees  in  the  unit  are  employed  upon  or 
in  connection  with  a  work,  undertaking  or 
business  engaged  in  mining. 

With  respect  to  the  further  grounds  of 
appeal,  the  Quebec  Board  accepted  the  report 
of  its  investigating  officer  to  the  effect  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  are  members  of  the  respond- 
ent union  and  that  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives certified  were  duly  appointed  by 
the  respondent  union.  No  additional  evidence 
was  placed  before  this  Board  in  connection 
with  this  finding.  It  was  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Quebec  Board  to  certify,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  ordering  a  vote  and  this 
Board  is  not  prepared  to  disturb  the  decision 
of  that  Board  on  this  point. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  appeal  is  dis- 
missed. 

(Sgd.)    A.   H.   Brown, 

Vice-Chairman 
for  the  Board. 
G.  Monette,  Esq.,  K.C. 
M.  J.  S.  Bennett,  Esq. 

for  the  Appellant   (Respondent). 
L.  McCormack,  Esq. 
G.  H.  Boisvert,  Esq. 

for  the  Respondent   (Applicant). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  1,  1947. 


Between:  David  Spencer  Limited,  Gourtenay,  B.C.,  Appellant  (Respondent) 
and  Retail  Clerks'  Union,  Local  1539,  Respondent  (Applicant) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  for  British  Columbia  certifying 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 
respondent  union  for  a  bargaining  unit  con- 
sisting of  the  employees  of  the  appellant 
company  in  its  store  at  Courtenay,  B.C., 
apart  from  certain  specified  exclusions. 

The  appellant  states  that  the  application  for 
certification  was  made  shortly  after  the  com- 
pany had  purchased  the  store,  that  the  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  certification  was  engaged 
upon  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  store's 
operations  and  that  in  the  process  of  re- 
organization there  has  been  an  almost  com- 
plete change  in  staff  personnel  in  the  establish- 
ment since  the  time  the  application  for 
certification  was  made. 

The  appellant  therefore  submits  that  certi- 
fication proceedings  were  premature  in  the 
circumstances   and   that   the    Minister   should 


have  deferred  final  disposition  of  the  applica- 
tion for  certification  pending  the  time  when 
the  store  re-organization  is  completed  and 
at  that  time  a  vote  should  be  ordered. 

The  Minister  considered  that  the  circum- 
stances in  this  case  did  not  warrant  a  post- 
ponement of  the  disposition  of  the  application. 
His  decision  was  made  following  the  report 
of  the  investigating  officer  that  the  majority 
of  employees  in  the  unit  were  members  of 
the  respondent  union  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  and  certification  was  granted 
accordingly. 

No  grounds  have  been  shown  to  warrant 
this  Board  in  disturbing  the  decision  of  the 
Minister. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal 
is   dismissed. 

(Sgd.)     A.  H.  Brown 
Vice-Chairman 
for  the  Board. 

R.  O.  Campney,  Esq.,  K.C,  for  the  Appel- 
lant   (Respondent). 

A.  E.  Hemming,  Esq.,  for  the  Respondent 
(Applicant). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April   1,   1947. 
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Reasons  for  Judgment  in  Other  Appeal  Cases 


Reasons  for  Judgment  in  eight  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  at  its  February  sittings  and 


summarized  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  are  given  below: 


Between:  Wonder  Bakeries  Limited,  Ideal  Bakery,  (Greenwood  Depot), 
Toronto,  Appellant  and  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  Local  847,  Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board,  this  is  an  appeal  by  the  company  from 
a  decision  of  that  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  for  a  unit  of  all  salesmen  and 
spare  salesmen  at  the  Greenwood  Avenue 
Depot  of  the  company  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 
The  company  contends  that  the  bargaining 
unit  should  have  included  the  salesmen  at 
all  seven  depots  of  the  company  in  the  Toronto 
district  and  at  Oshawa  and  Lake  Simcoe. 

There  are  forty-odd  salesmen  at  the  Green- 
wood Depot  and  some  200  at  all  depots.  The 
Ontario  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  local  situation  has  established  the  bargain- 


ing unit  as  comprising  the  employees  at  the 
Greenwood  Avenue  depot.  This  Board  is  not 
prepared  to  hold  that  the  Ontario  Board  erred 
in  its  decision. 

The  appeal  is  therefore  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)   G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board, 
S.  T.  Garside,  Esq., 
T.  Dutton,  Esq., 
G.  B.  Hagan,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 

A.  F.  Mac  Arthur,  Esq. 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 


Between:    International   Association   of   Machinists,  Applicant,   and    British 
Overseas  Airways   Corporation,  Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  by  the  union  for 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives  for 
the  employees  in  the  Stores  Department  of 
the  company  at  Dorval  Airport.  The  Com- 
pany has  more  than  400  employees  at  the 
same  airport  and  contends  that  the  proposed 
bargaining  unit  is  inappropriate,  since  the 
work  of  all  employees  is  interrelated.  The 
employees  that  the  company  claims  should 
form  part  of  the  appropriate  unit  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Engineering  Branch,  sheet  metal 
shop,  radio  shop,  aircraft  maintenance  shop, 
machine  shop  and  unit  shop,  electrical  shop, 
instrument  shop,  prope'llor  shop,  engine  build- 
up shop,  Liberator  and  Anson  training, 
hydraulic  pump  and  pump  overhaul,  security 
officers  division,  motor  transport  division,  and 
in  miscellaneous  other  divisions  and  occupa- 
tions. 


The  Board  finds  that  the  proposed  bargain- 
ing unit  is  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  chargehand,  who  has 
apparently  in  this  case  the  duties  of  a  fore- 
man. Of  the  62  employees  affected,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  union.  The  bargaining  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  union  will  be  certified. 

(Sgd.) .  G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board. 
A.  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
D.  S.  Lyons,  Esq., 

for  the  Applicant. 

L.  W.  Brockington,  Esq.,  K.C., 
L.  S.  McDougall,  Esq., 
H.  Chambers,  Esq., 
I.   M.  Rhind,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 
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Between:  Ottawa  Truss  Company  of  Canada  Appellant  (Respondent)  and 
Lawrence  Marentette,  Harry  S.  Montgomery  and  Edward  A.  Wil- 
liams Appellants  (Interveners)  and  National  Surgical  Appliance 
Workers'  Union,  Local  No.  1  Respondent  (Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

These  are  applications  by  the  company  and 
three  employees  for  leave  to  appeal  and 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  union  for  the  forty- 
one  employees  of  the  company  in  the  desig- 
nated bargaining  unit.  At  the  hearing  of  the 
application  the  union  produced  membership 
cards  purported  to  be  signed  by  twenty-eight 
employees  and  the  company  produced  resigna- 
tions from  the  union  purported  to  be  signed 
by  many  of  the  same  persons.  The  Ontario 
Board  appointed  a  referee,  who  interviewed  the 
employees  and  reported  that  certain  of  the 
employees  signed  the  form  of  resignation  with- 
out reading  it  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
union  activities.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Ontario  Board  accepted  the  report  and 
found  that  the  union  had  the  support  of  a 


majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit.  Two  members  of  the  Ontario  Board 
dissented  on  the  ground  that  "sufficient  doubt 
has  been  cast  upon  the  findings  of  the  referee 
to  warrant  the  taking  of  a  representation  vote 
among  the  employees  affected." 

While  this  Board  might  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances have  been  inclined  to  direct  a 
vote,  it  is  not  prepared  to  say  the  Ontario 
Board  erred  in  its  decision. 

The  applications  for  leave  to  appeal  are 
granted  but  the  appeals  are  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  O'Connor 

Chairman 
for  the  Board. 

J.  J.  Connolly,  Esq.,  for  the  Appellant 
(Respondent). 

A.  W.  Beament,  Esq.,  K.C  G.  A.  Ault, 
Esq.,  for  the  Appellants  (Interveners). 

N.  S.  Dowd,  Esq.,  for  the  Respondent  (Peti- 
tioner). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 


Between:      Mackenzie,  White   &   Dunsmuir,   Limited,  Appellant  and  Van- 
couver Auto  Workers  Lodge  1857,  Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  British  Columbia  Board, 
this  is  an  appeal  by  the  employer  from  a 
decision  of  that  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  of  the  union  in  a  bargaining 
unit  of  employees  at  635  Burrard  Street,  Van- 
couver, comprising  the  machine  shop,  radiator 
shop,  automotive  and  radio  parts  clerks,  ship- 
pers and  receivers,  and  truck  drivers. 

The  company  contends  that  the  proper  bar- 
gaining unit  should  cover  not  only  the 
employees  in  Vancouver  including  office  em- 
ployees, but  also  employees  in  its  branches 
outside  Vancouver,  and  its  outside  salesmen; 
and  also  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
personnel    of    the    employees — some    fourteen 


former  employees  having  left  and  twenty-two 
new  employees  having  been  hired  subsequent 
to  the  application. 

The  union  point  out  that  outside  salesmen 
are  employed  on  the  commission. 

The  British  Columbia  Board  was  aware  of 
the  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  employees. 
This  Board  is  not  prepared  to  find  the  British 
Columbia  Board  erred  in  its  decision. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)    G.   B.   O'Connor 

Chairman 
for  the  Board. 

W.  S.  Owen,  Esq.  K.C,  for  the  Appellant. 
J.  McMillan,  Esq.,  D.  S.  Lyons,  Esq.,  for 
the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 
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Between  P.  Burns  &  Company,  Limited,  Canada  Coal  Limited,  Conger  Lehigh 
Coal  Company,  Limited,  Cosgrove  &  Company,  Limited,  Dibble  Coal 
Company,  Limited,  Dominion  Coal  &  Wood,  Limited,  The  Elias  Rogers 
Company,  Limited,  Empire  Hanna  Coal  Company,  Limited,  The  Milnes 
Coal  Company,  Limited,  Standard  Fuels,  Limited,  Toronto  Fuels, 
Limited,  The  F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Company,  Limited  (Appellants)  and 
Coal  and  Ice  Drivers  &  Helper's  Local  Union  No.  352  (Respondent). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons    for    Judgment 

These  are  twelve  applications  by  the  above- 
named  companies  for  leave  to  appeal 
decisions  of  the  Ontario  Board  which  included 
in  the  bargaining  units  certain  employees 
described  as  "independent  owner-drivers". 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Board  found  that  "the  independent  owner- 
driver  who  owns  and  operates  his  own  truck 
and  is  engaged  wholly  or  in  part  in  the 
hauling  of  coal  for  one  of  the  respondent 
companies,  is,  during  the  period  of  his  service 
with  the  Company,  an  employee  of  the 
Company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Regu- 
lations". Three  members  of  the  Ontario 
Board  dissented  from  this  judgment,  holding 
that  independent  owner-drivers  were  not 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Regula- 
tions, and  that  they  should  be  excluded  from 
the  bargaining  units.  The  Ontario  Board 
granted  certification  in  eleven  applications 
and  directed  a  vote  in  one  application. 

The  test  to  determine  the  difference 
between    an    employee    and    an    independent 


contractor  is  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  the  employer.  In  applying  this  test  to 
the  independent  truck-owners,  many  of  whom 
haul  for  the  appellants  for  relatively  snort 
periods  of  time  and  haul  other  commodities 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  employees  of 
the  appellants. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  and  the  appeals 
will  be  allowed  and  the  eleven  certifications 
varied  so  as  to  exclude  the  independent 
owner-drivers  from  the  bargaining  units.  The 
direction  for  a  vote  in  the  remaining  applica- 
tion will  contain  the  same  exclusion. 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board. 
R.  V.  Hicks,  Esq., 
D.  M.  Springer,  Esq., 
G.  H.  Forster,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellants. 

A.  F.  MacArthur,  Esq., 
J.  Murray,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 


Between:  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO,  Local  3462  Appellant 
(Applicant),  and  Syndicat  national  des  employes  de  PAluminium 
d'Arvida  Respondent  (Intervener),  and  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada  Limited,  Arvida,  Que.,  Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Quebec  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board,  this  is  an  appeal  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  3462, 
against  a  decision  of  that  Board  dismissing 
its  application  for  certification  of  bargaining 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company. 

The  application  for  certification  was  signed 
and  mailed  to  the  Board  on  September  30, 
1946,  but  was  not  received  by  the  Board  until 
after  twelve  months  of  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment had  expired.  In  the  meantime,  a  new 
collective  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  le  Syndicat  national  des  employes  de 
1' Aluminium  d'Arvida  had  taken  effect,  as  of 
October  1,  1946. 


As    the   new    agreement   took   effect   before 
the  application  for  certification  was  received, 
the  application  was  filed  too  late. 
The  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd).  G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board. 
Guy  M.  Desaulniers,  Esq., 
J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq., 
R.  J.  Lamoureux,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant  (Applicant). 

P.  Cusson,  Esq., 
J.  Marchand,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent  (Intervener). 

P.  H.  Skelton,  Esq., 
E.  H.  Eberts,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  4,  1947. 
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Between:  Local  2,  National  Union  of  Natural  Gas  Workers  (GGL) 
Appellant,  and  Union  Gas  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont., 
Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

By  leave  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Bo#rd,  this  is  an  appeal  by  the  union  from 
a  decision  of  the  Ontario  Board  directing  a 
vote  of  employees  in  the  Dawn,  Point  Alma, 
Zone  and  Dover  Fields  operations  of  the 
company.  The  appellant  union  had  made 
application  for  certification  affecting  only  the 
employees  of  the  Dawn  Field. 

The  union  contends  that  the  bargaining 
unit  is  inappropriate  since  the  fields  lie  apart, 
but  the  company  replies  that  all  the  employees 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  gas,  which 
the  company  requires  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  its  franchise. 


This  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  degree  of 
movement  of  personnel  between  the  various 
fields,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  similar 
work,  arising  out  of  the  interlocking  flow  of 
gas  from  these  fields  constitutes  a  situation 
which  in  this  case  makes  the  smaller  unit 
inappropriate.  Consequently,  the  appeal  is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board, 
H.  G.  Rhodes,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 

J.  A.  McNevin,  Esq.,  K.C., 
E.  C.  Steele,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  5,  1947. 


Between:  The  Borden  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Appellant  (Respondent), 
and  Borden  Company  Employees  Association,  Appellant  (Intervener), 
and  Milk  Drivers  and  Dairy  Employees'  Union,  Local  647,  Respondent 
(Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Picard. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

The  employer,  The  Borden  Company 
Limited,  Toronto,  and  the  Borden  Company 
Employees  Association  apply  for  leave  to 
appeal  and  appeal  from  the  certificate  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1946,  determining  a  unit  of  employees 
of  the  Company  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining  and  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company  within  such  unit. 

The  appeals  are  taken  on  the  ground  that 
the  bargaining  unit  is  confined  to  milk  route 
salesmen  and  supervisors  at  four  Toronto 
plants  of  the  company  and  should  have  in- 
cluded all  employees  of  those  plants  employed 
in  the  processing  and  delivery  of  dairy  and 
ice  cream  products.  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  Union  has  not  the  support  of  a  majority 


of  the  employees  in  the  unit  which  the 
appellants  considered  appropriate. 

The  Ontario  Board  confined  the  unit  to 
milk  route  salesmen  and  supervisors.  This 
Board  is  not  satisfied  that  the  Ontario  Board 
erred  in  its  decision  in  this  case. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeals 
are  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)   G.  B.  O'Connor, 

Chairman, 
for  the  Board. 
T.  D.  Delamere,  Esq., 

for    the   Appellant    (Respondent). 

G.  S.  Coulter,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant  (Intervener). 

A.  F.  MacArthur,  Esq., 
D.  J.  Buchanan,  Esq., 

for   the   Respondent    (Petitioner). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  March  5,  1947. 
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Conciliation  Proceedings  under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


HP  HE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
•*■  provide  conciliation  machinery  to  attempt, 
settlement  of  disputes  where  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  following  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives,  or  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  an  existing  agreement,  have  been 
unsuccessfully  continued  for  thirty  days. 
Disputes  of  this  nature  are  referred  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  or  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Boards  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
A  Conciliation  Officer  is  then  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  parties  and  endeavours  to 
effect  an  agreement.  If  the  Conciliation 
Officer  is  unable  to  bring  about  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  and  reports  that  in  his 
views  an  agreement  might  be  facilitated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation, 
a  Board  is  then  established  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  The  duty  of  such  a  Board  is  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  the  matters  in  dispute  and  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Minister. 


Assignment  of  Conciliation   Officers 

During  March,  1947,  Conciliation  Officers 
were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  following 
cases: — 

Acadian  Lines,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Lodge  234, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  H.  R. 
Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Biltmore  Hats  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont.,  and 
Local  82,  United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery 
Workers'  International  Union  (AFL-TLC). 
L.  Fine,  Conciliation  Officer.    (See  Section  II). 

Broulan  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.,  Pamour, 
Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL). 
F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Buffalo  Ankerite  Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See   Section  III.) 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Weston, 
Ont.,  and  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  J.  Hutcheon, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  Furnace  Ltd.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont., 
and  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL).  Wm.  Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
Section  III.) 


City  Dray  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Cana- 
dian Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Transport  Workers  (CCL).  H.  S.  John- 
stone, Conciliation  Officer. 

Coniaurum  Mines  Ltd.,  Schumacher,  Ont., 
and  Local  241,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Continental  Can  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Plant 
90,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Local  2514,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  H.  Perkins, 
Conciliation  Officer.     (See  Section  III.) 

Delnite  Mines  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont.,  and 
Local  241,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Section 
III.) 

Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Ltd., 
and  British  Columbia  Projectionists'  Society 
(Local  348,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators)  (AFL-TLC).  R.  G.  Clements, 
Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Sections  III  and  IV.) 

Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd., 
Timmins,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See  Section  III.) 

Macassa  Mines  Ltd.,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont., 
and  Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
Section  III.) 

Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.,  Schu- 
macher, Ont..  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See   Section  III.) 

Mclntyre  and  Taylor  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  International  Molders  and  Foundry 
Workers'  Union  of  North  American  (AFL- 
TLC).    Wm.  Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  4,  United  Telephone  Workers  of 
Canada  (CCL).  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Picardy  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local  1, 
Canadian  Bakery  Workers'  Union  (CCL).  T.  J. 
Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Preston  East  Dome  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union    of    Mine,    Mill    and    Smelter   Workers 
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(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See   Section  III.) 

Strong-Scott  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Local  3761,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL).  T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  (AFL-TLC),  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Conciliation    Officer. 

LTnion  Gas  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Chatham, 
Ont.,  and  Locals  1,  2  and  3,  National  Union  of 
Natural  Gas  Workers  (CCL).  Wm.  Dunn, 
Conciliation  Officer.     (See  Section  III.) 

Upper  Canada  Mines  Ltd.,  Dobie,  Ont., 
and  Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Section 
III.) 

Wagner  Tours  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Lodge 
350,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  H.  R. 
Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

// 

Agreements  Facilitated  by  Conciliation  Officers 
or  Cases  Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the  suc- 
cessfull  completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the   request  for  intervention. 

Biltmore  Hats  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  Local 
82,  United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery 
Workers'  International  Union  (AFL-TLC). 
L.  Fine,  Conciliation  Officer.     (See  Section  I.) 

Drumheller  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
Drumheller,  Alta.,  and  Local  1,  National  Union 
of  Firebosses  (CCL).  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Great  West  Saddlery  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Winnipeg  Leather  Workers'  Union 
(Local  43,  International  Fur  and  Leather 
Workers' Union)  (CIO-CCL).  T.J.Williams, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Welton-Malmgren  Mfg.,  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Metal  Trades  Unit  No.  1,  One  Big 
Union.    T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Wheat  City  Dairy,  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Local  1,  Canadian  Bakery  Workers'  Union 
(CCL).     T.  J.  Williams,  Conciliation  Officer. 

/// 

Boards   Established 

During  the  month,  Boards  of  Conciliation 
were  established  as  follows: 

Buffalo  Ankerite  Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 


Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See  Section  I.) 

Canadian  Furnace  Ltd.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont,, 
and  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  (CIO- 
CCL).  WTm.  Dunn,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
Section  I.) 

Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  Nobel,  Ont.,  and 
Local  13031,  District  50,  Canadian  Chemical 
Division,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CCL).  Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Chromium  Mining  and  Smelting  Corpora- 
tion Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Local 
2451,  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL).     Geo.  Fenwick,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Continental  Can  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Plant 
90,  Toronto,  Ont,,  and  Local  2514,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL).  H. 
Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Section  I.) 

Delnite  Mines  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont.,  and 
Local  241,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ains- 
borough, Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Section  I.) 

Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Ltd., 
and  British  Columbia  Projectionists'  Society 
(Local  348,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators)  (AFL-TLC).  R.  G.  Clements, 
Conciliation  Officer.     (See  Sections  I  and  IV.) 

Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd., 
Timmins,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See  Section  I.) 

Macassa  Mines  Ltd.,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont., 
and  Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Sec- 
tion I.) 

Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.,  Schumacher, 
Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL). 
F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See 
Section  I.) 

Preston  East  Dome  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont..  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO-CCL).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See  Section  I.) 

Systems  Equipment  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Local  191.  International  Typographical 
Union  (TLC-AFL)  ;  Local  160.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  (TLC-AFL) ;  and 
Local  87,  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  (TLC-AFL).  T.  J.  Williams, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Union  Gas  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Chatham, 
Ont.,  and  Locals  1,  2  and  3.  National  Union  of 
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Natural    Gas   Workers    (CCL).     Wm.    Dunn, 
Conciliation  Officer.     (See  Section  I.) 

Upper  Canada  Mines  Ltd.,  Dobie,  Ont.,  and 
Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  F.  J. 
Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  Section 
I.) 

IV 

Boards  Fully   Constituted 

Aluminum  Goods  Ltd.  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Aluminum  Goods  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Local  2858,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on 
March  11.  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  Judge  Samuel  Factor,  Toronto,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Brooke  Bell,  K.C.,  and  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  K.C, 
both  of  Toronto,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  Ltd.  (Penetang 
Division).  The  Board  of  Conciliation  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  Ltd.  (Penetang  Divi- 
sion), Penetanguishene,  Ont..  and  National 
Union  of  Shoe  and  Leather  Workers  (CCL) 
was  fully  constituted  on  March  25,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  A. 
McGibbon,  Lindsay,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
R.  R.  Evans,  K.C,  Hamilton,  and  R.  Rejefski, 
Kitchener,  were  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  employer  and  employees  respec- 
tively. 

Canada  Glue  Co.  Ltd.  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Canada  Glue  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford, 
Ont.,  and  Local  397,  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL) 
was  fully  constituted  on  March  21,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  J.  Douglas  McNish,  K.C, 
Toronto,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  A.  W.  Burt,  K.C, 
and  Elroy  Robson,  both  of  Toronto,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
P.Q.,  and  Local  271,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Welders, 
and  Helpers  of  America  (AFL-TLC) ;  Local 
144,     United     Association     of     Journeymen, 


Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of  United  States 
and  Canada  (AFL-TLC);  Local  568,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(AFL-TLC);  and  Local  116,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  International  Association  (AFL-TLC) 
was  fully  constituted  on  March  5,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Alfred  Savard,  Quebec,  as  chairman  of 
the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  D.  A. 
Paterson  and  Claude  Jodoin,  both  of  Montreal, 
were  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.  The  Board  of 
Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd., 
Fredericton,  N.B.,  and  Canoe  Factory  Workers' 
Union  was  fully  constituted,  on  March  20.  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  Arthur  McF. 
Limerick,  Fredericton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  R.  R.  Reid,  Gage- 
town,  and  Rev.  Austin  Macpherson,  Frederic- 
ton, were  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Ltd. 
The  Board  of  Conciliation  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  the  Famous  Players 
Canadian  Corporation  Ltd.,  and  British 
Columbia  Projectionists'  Sooiety  (Local  348, 
International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators)  (AFL-TLC)  was  fully  constituted 
on  March  11,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
Dean  Frederick  M.  Clement.  Vancouver,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  R.  Rowe  Holland,  and  Birt 
Showier,  M.B.E.,  both  of  Vancouver,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively.  (See 
Sections  I  and  III.) 

National  Light  and  Power  Co.  The  Board 
of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  National  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  and  Local  1,  Canadian 
Electrical  Workers'  Union  (CCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  March  15,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  G.  W. 
McPhee.  Moose  Jaw,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
M.  A.  MacPherson,  K.C,  Regina,  and  N. 
Riches.  Moose  Jaw,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Northland  Coal  and  Ice  Co.  Ltd.  The  Board 
of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Northland  Coal  and  Ice 
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Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Truck  Drivers' 
Unit,  One  Big  Union,  was  fully  constituted 
on  March  6,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
R.  B.  Graham,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  T.  W. 
Laidlaw,  K.C.,  and  J.  Blumberg,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  were  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Stovel  Co.  Ltd.  The  Board  of  Conciliation 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Stovel  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local 
59,  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union 
(AFL-TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  March 
18,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge  W.  J.  Lindal,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  T.  W. 
Laidlaw,  K.C.,  and  A.  Murphy,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  were  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  employer  and  employees  respec- 
tively. 


Vancouver  Barge  Transportation  Co.  The 
Board  of  Conciliation  established  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Vancouver  Barge  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Local  501, 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted 
on  March  18,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
J.  Edwin  Eades,  Vancouver,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  Hugh  Gordon  and 
Wm.  White,  both  of  Vancouver,  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Board   Reports   Received 

During  the  month  Board  Reports  were 
received  in  the  following  cases: 

Gelling  Engineering  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont.,  and 
Local  523,  United  Electrical  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America.  (CIO-CCL). 

Insulation  Products  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Local  265,  International  Chemical  Workers' 
Union   (AFL-TLC.) 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Gelling  Engineering  Ltd.,  Welland, 
Ont.,  and  Local  523,  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America  (CIO-CCL) 


On  March  29,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
Dr.  Alexander  Brady,  Toronto,  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  M.  A.  Seymour,  K.C.,  St. 
Catharines,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Forster,  Welland, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report   of  Board 

The  Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by 
you  to  investigate  this  dispute  now  submits 
its  report. 

The  Board  met  the  parties  in  Welland  on 
January  18.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Gelling,  W.  D. 
Guorning,   and  R.  B.  Law,  K.C.  represented 


the  Company.  Mr.  C.  R.  Sullivan  represented 
the  Union. 

The  parties  could  not  agree  on  nine  points 
in  a  proposed  agreement,  and  the  Board  dis- 
cussed these  points,  made  certain  suggestions, 
obtained  the  agreement  of  the  parties  on 
some  of  the  points,  and  persuaded  them  to 
continue  negotiations  in  order  to  obtain  a 
full  agreement.  At  one  stage  in  these  sub- 
sequent negotiations  Dr.  Harvey  Forster,  the 
member  of  the  Board  in  Welland,  sat  in  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Company  and  the 
Union  in  their  discussions.  The  parties  this 
week  inform  the  Board  that  they  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute, and  the  Board,  therefore,  wishes  to 
report  to  you  that  the  task  for  which  it  was 
appointed  is  completed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Dated  at  Toronto,  March  21,  1947. 

(Signed)  Alexander  Brady 

Chairman. 
(Signed)  M.    A.    Seymour 
(Signed)  Harvey    E.    Forster 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Insulation  Products  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Local  265,  International  Chemical  Workers'  Union  (AFL-TLC) 

On  March  5,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour  Brantford,  Ont.,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia-  Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
tion,  the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  other  two  members  of  the  Board,  John  T.  Weir 
His  Honour   Judge   D.  J.   Cowan,   Chairman,       and     Drummond     Wren,    both     of    Toronto, 
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appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  you 
to  deal  with  the  above  dispute  consisted  of 
Mr.  Drummond  Wren,  nominee  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  John  T.  Weir,  nominee  of  the  Company, 
and  on  recommendation  of  the  above,  His 
Honour*  Judge  D.  J.  Cowan  of  Brantford  was 
appointed  to  act  as  Chairman. 

The  Board  met  for  preliminary  purposes  on 
February  14,  1947,  and  notified  the  parties 
to  meet  on  February  20,  1947.  At  the 
meeting  on  February  20,  the  Company 
was  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Forrester,  an 
accountant  in  the  employment  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Union  was  represented  by  Mr.  H. 
Meyer,  Secretary  of  Local  265,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Wright,  representative  of  the  International 
Union.  After  discussion  and  hearing  the  repre- 
sentations and  submissions  made,  the  Board 
adjourned  to  meet  on  February  28,  when  the 
Company  was  again  represented  by  Mr. 
Forrester,  and  the  Union  by  Mr.  Wright,  at 
which  time  a  further  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  parties  to  be  heard.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  hearing,  both  parties  stated  that  they 
had  no  further  submissions  to  make. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  made  by 
the  representatives  of  both  parties  that  follow- 
ing certification,  many  meetings  had  been  held 
to  discuss  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
and  that  all  points  in  connection  therewith 
excepting  two  had  been  settled  and  reduced  to 
writing.  The  two  points  outstanding  involved 
seniority  and  union  security.  On  the  former 
point,  it  was  apparent  that  the  union  and  the 
company  were   in  substantial   agreement   and 


that  this  issue  could  be  excluded  from  further 
discussion. 

With  respect  to  union  security,  it  appeared 
that  the  union  demands  ha'd  been  reduced  to 
the  question  of  check-off  and  that  the  company 
by  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Directors  had 
refused  to  grant  to  the  union  any  form  of 
check-off. 

Apart  from  the  written  statements  of  the 
Company  made  to  Mr.  James  Hutcheon  by 
Mr.  Byrne  on  January  10,  1947,  in  which  is 
incorporated  an  extract  from  meetings  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  two  or  three  telegrams  addressed  to  the 
Company,  and  signed  by  officials  of  unions  not 
bargaining  with  this  employer,  no  further  state- 
ment of  the  company's  reasons  for  its  attitude 
respecting  the  check-off  was  put  forward  to 
the  Board. 

The  Board  was  unable  to  effect  any  compro- 
mise of  these  positions  by  either  of  the  parties 
and  it  was  apparent  that  both  sides  considered 
that  they  were  in  strong  bargaining  positions 
and  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  either  fur- 
ther hearings  or  further  delay  in  making  this 
report. 

While  the  Board  do  not  feel  that  any  case 
for  the  Company  has  been  fully  put  forward 
to  it  despite  ample  opportunity  to  do  so,  it  is 
prepared  to  recommend  as  follows : 

That  the  parties  include  in  the  collective 
agreement  a  provision  that  there  shall  be 
instituted  a  voluntary  revocable  check-off  of 
union  dues  to  be  revocable  on  90  days'  notice 
on  the  part  of  any  employee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  this 
1st  day  of  March,  1947. 

(Sgd.)  D.  J.  Cowan, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  J.  T.  Weir, 
(Sgd.)  Drummond  Wren, 
Members. 


Conciliation   Work   of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  During 
March,  1947,  Under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 

r\  FFICERS  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
"  Branch  dealt  with  12  industrial  dis- 
putes during  the  month  of  March,  involving 
18,833  workpeople  employed  in  39  separate 
establishments.  Of  these,  7  were  new  disputes 
which  originated  during  the  month  and  5 
were  situations  which  had  been  unterminated 
as  of  February  28,  and  received  further 
attention  in  March.  These  disputes  were 
dealtwith  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
ciliation and  Labour  Act.  They  were  thus 
distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  the  concilia- 


tion proceedings  described  on  previous  pages, 
which  developed  under  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and 
Fredericton,  N.B.  The  territory  of  the  officer 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed  in 
Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Ontario; 
three  officers  resident  in  Toronto  confine  their 
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activities  to  Ontario  and  work  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  Provincial  Conciliation 
Service;  two  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  officer 
resident  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  represents  the 
Department  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  '  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Relations   and   staff    are   situated   in   Ottawa. 

Industries 

Mining  and  Smelting,  etc. 
Coal   Mining    2 

Manufacturing 

Metal  Products 2 

Shipbuilding   1 

Non-metallic  Minerals,  Chemicals,  etc...  1 

Rubber  Products   1 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
Water   5 

Nature  of  Dispute  or  Situation  . 

Strike  or  lockout  2 

Threatened  strike  or  lockout 3 

Controversy    

Arbitration    2 

Requests  for  Services  of  Commissioners.     2 


Predominant  Cause  or  Object 

Increased  wages  and  other  changes  3 

Increased  wages  and  union  recognition..  1 

Union  recognition 1 

Discharge  of  workers  for  union  member- 
ship or  activity  2 

Union  jurisdiction 1 

To    secure    or   to   maintain  union  wages 

and  working  conditions  1 

Other  union  questions   1 

Unclassified  2 

Disposition 

Threatened    strike     averted    by    media- 
tion     1 

Controversy    terminated   by   mediation..  2 

Decision  rendered  in  arbitration  2 

Agreement  signed  2 

Dispute  lapsed  or  called  off  1 

Disposition  pending 4 

Method  of  Settlement 

Conciliation  or  mediation  4 

Arbitration    2 

Administrative  action 1 

Investigation  only   1 

Settlement  pending   4 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


COLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not 
possible  because  of  limitation  of  space  to 
include  all  agreements  received.  The  agree- 
ments are  in  most  cases  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  workers,  but 
schedules  of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  drawn 
up  and  verbally  agreed  to  by  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workers  are  also 
included. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  and 
schedules  under  Industrial  Standards  Acts  are 
summarized  in  separate  articles  following  this. 

Manufacturing:    Tobacco  and  Liquors 

New  West  m  ins  ter,  B.C. — The  British 
Columbia  Distillery  Company  Ltd.  and 
The  Distillery,  Rectifying  and  Mine 
Workers'  International  Union  of 
America,  Local  69 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  16, 
1946,  to  November  16,  1947,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  The  com- 
pany recognizes  the  union  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  for  all  eligible  employees.  Only  members 
of  the  union  in  good  standing  to  be  kept  in 
employment.  All  hew  employees  must  join  the 
union  if  they  are  to  be  permanent  employees. 
No  discrimination  or  coercion  of  employees 
shall  be  practised  by  the  company  because  of 
union  membership  or  activity. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  througli 
Friday,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week.  Over- 
time: time  and  one-half  for  work  performed 
beyond  44  hours  in  any  one  week;  double  time 
for  all  work  on  Sundays  or  "day  of  rest"  if 
regular  shift  falls  on  Sunday  and  any  of  7 
specified  holidays.  All  permanent  employees 
who  are  not  absent  without  leave  on  the  days 
before  and  after  these  7  holidays  shall  be  paid 
at  straight  time  for  the  7  holidays  when  not 
worked. 

Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  for  employees 
with  one  year's  service  with  the  company,  2 
weeks'  with  pay  for  those  with  5  or  more  years' 
service. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes:  male — 
millwrights  $1,072,  oilers  95  cents,  millers 
'$1,002,  still  operators  $1,  yeast  room,  dry  house 
and  mash  tub  operators  95  cents,  mill,  scale 
floor  and  fermenting  house  operators  91  cents, 
granary  and  beer  well  operators  89  cents,  grain 
car  unloaders  and  dried  grain  baggers  87  cents, 
•coopers  97  cents,  cooper's  apprentices  86  to  95 
<cents,   hoop   drivers   89   cents,   truck   drivers   90 


cents,  swampers  87  cents,  pipe  fitter  and  pump 
mechanic  $1.05,  pipefitters  $1  to  $1.02,  car- 
penters, electricians,  blacksmith  and  welder 
$1.02,  painter  $1,  labourers  83  to  86  cents  (boys 
under  18,  80  cents) ;  female — bottling  girls 
after  3  months,  60  to  67^  cents. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Sydney,  N.S. — The  Sydney  Steel  Plant 
Division  of  The  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation,  Limited  and  Local 
1064,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Agreement,  following  strike  (L.G.,  Aug.,  p. 
1159,  Sept.,  p.  1313,  Oct.,  p.  1500  and  Nov.,  p. 
1652)  to  be  in  effect  from  February  6,  1947, 
until  April  1,  1948.  However,  in  respect  to  a 
general  change  in  wage  rates  or  a  general 
change  in  hours,  either  party  may  request  the 
agreement  be  re-opened  on  giving  30  days' 
notice  prior  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  quarter. 
The  company  recognizes  the  union  as  the 
sole  bargaining  agency  for  all  eligible  em- 
ployees. There  shall  be  no  discrimination, 
interference,  restraint  or  coercion  by  the 
company  or  any  of  its  agents,  against  any 
employee  because  of  membership  in  the  union. 
The  union  agrees  not  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
employees  into  membership  and  also  not  to 
solicit  membership  on  company  time.  The  com- 
pany will  recommend  new  employees  to  join 
the  union  although  membership  is  not  com- 
pulsory. When  hiring  new  employees  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to"  former  union  members  and 
to  local  residents. 

Checkoff:  The  company  agrees  to  make  deduc- 
tions for  union  dues  only  upon  presentation  of 
a  card  signed  by  the  employee  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness  who  has  also  signed,  such  deduc- 
tion card  is  irrevocable  for  the  period  of  the 
contract,  except  for  union  employees  promoted 
to  a  confidential  position. 

Hours  of  work:  8  hours  per  day  (for  a  job 
which  is  on  a  continuous  basis,  the  8  hours 
include  the  lunch  period),  6  days  per  week,  a 
48-hour  week.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  paid  in  excess  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hours.  Time  and  one-half  shall  be 
t>aid  for  Sundays  to  those  classes  who  have 
heretofore  been  similarly  paid.  Time  and  one- 
half  for  work  on  six  statutory  holidays. 

Vacations:  Six  days  with  pay  to  all  employees 
who  have  completed  one  full  calendar  year,  12 
days  to  all  employees  who  have  completed  5 
continuous  years,  18  days  to  any  employee  who 
has  completed  25  continuous  years.  A  minimum 
of  282  shifts  (less  shifts  not  worked  because 
of  accident,  sickness,  union  duties,  etc.)  must 
be  worked  for  the  full  vacation  credits. 

Wages:  The  parties  agree  that  the  present 
scale  of  wage  rates  shall  be  the  basis  of  the 
agreement.    Where  female  help  is  employed  the 
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principle    of    equal    pay    for    equal    work    shall 
apply. 

Provision    is   made    for    grievance    procedure, 

seniority  rights,  and  safety  and  health. 

Hamilton,     Ont. — The     Steel     Company     of 

Canada,   Limited   and   Local    Union    No. 

1005,    United    Steelworkers    of   America 

(Hamilton  and  Ontario  Works) 

Agreement  following  strike  (L.G.,  Aug.,  p. 
1159,  Sept.,  p.  1313,  Oct.,  p.  1500  and  Nov.,  p. 
1652)  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1,  1947,  to 
April  1,  1948,  and  for  a  further  period  of  one 
year  unless  60  days'  notice  is  given  prior  to 
expiration  date.  Changes  in  wages  may  be 
discussed,  as  noted  below  under  "wages".  The 
company  recognizes  the  union  as  the  certified 
collective  bargaining  agency  for  all  hourly  and 
production  workers  with  certain  exceptions. 
No  discrimination  or  intimidation  either  by  the 
company  or  the  union,  by  reason  of  any  activity 
or  lack  of  activity,  past  or  future,  with  respect 
to  union  affairs  or  membership. 

Check-off:  Collection  of  union  dues  by  the 
company  only  if  company  receives  signed  author- 
izations from  a  majority  of  the  hourly  and 
production  employees,  within  30  clear  days  after 
March  3,  1947.  This  authorization  is  for  $1.50 
per  month  and  is  not  revocable  until  April  1, 
1948. 

Hours  of  work:  8  hours  per  shift,  6  days  per 
week,  a  48-hour  week.  Overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half  paid  in  excess  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hours.  A  minimum  of  four  hours 
pay  for  "call-in"  allowance  where  it  has  been 
the  established  practice.  For  employees  paid 
solely  on  a  tonnage  basis,  time  and  one-half 
will  be  calculated  by  increasing  by  fifty  per 
cent  the  amount  of  tonnage  produced  in  the 
overtime  period.  Time  and  one-half  to  be  paid 
for  6  specified  holidays. 

Vacations:  One  week's  vacation  with  pay  to 
all  employees  who  have  completed  one  year  of 
continuous  service  on  July  1,  two  weeks  to  all 
employees  who  have  completed  five  full  years 
and  less  than  twenty-five,  three  weeks  to  all 
employees  who  have  completed  at  least  twenty- 
five  full  years  of  continuous  service. 

Deductions  of  one  day  from  the  vacation 
period  and  pay  will  be  made  for  each  unjustifi- 
able absence  in  excess  of  one  day  in  any 
calendar  month. 

Wages:  The  company  agrees  to  pay  and  the 
union  agrees  to  accept  the  wage  rates  (hourly, 
tonnage  and  piece  work)  in  effect  at  the  date 
of  this  agreement,  provided  that  after  the 
signing  of  this  agreement  if  economic  condi- 
tions shall  grossly  change  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wage  dollar,  then  the  prevailing  wage 
rates  and  ranges  of  wage  rates  may  be  further 
discussed  between  the  union  and  the  company. 
The  company  may  install  incentive  rates  of  pay 
wherever,  in  its  opinion,  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

Provision  is  made  for  grievance  procedure, 
seniority  rights  and  safety  and  health. 

Windsor,     Ont. — Chrysler     Corporation     of 

Canada  Limited  and  The  International 

Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 

Agricultural     Implement     Workers     of 

America,  Local  195 

Agreement  to  be   in   effect  from  October   21, 

1946  to  October  31,   1948,  and  thereafter  from 

year   to  year  subject  to  notice.     The  company 

recognizes    the    union    as    the    sole    bargaining 

agent  for  all  eligible  employees.     Check-off:    as 

of  November  1,   1946,  a  compulsory  check-off  of 

all  sums  assessed  by  the  union  upon  its  members 

from   time   to   time   for   general  union  purposes 

only  shall  be  made  by   the  company  from  the 


pay  of  all  employees  of  the  company  covered 
by  the  agreement  and  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  subject  to  certain  provisions.  There 
shall  be  no  discrimination,  intimidation  or 
coercion  because  of  membership  or  non-member- 
ship in  the  union. 

Hours  of  Avork:  8  per  day,  5  days  per  week, 
a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half 
for  work  in  excess  of  the  regular  hours,  for  all 
work  on  Sundays  (except  when  part  of  regular 
shift)  and  on  6  specified  holidays.  A  five  per 
cent  premium  is  paid  for  workers  regularly 
employed  on  the  second  and  third  shifts. 
Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  for  employees 
with  one  year's  seniority  with  the  company, 
those  with  5  or  more  years'  service  shall  receive 
pay  for  2  weeks  and  one  or  2  weeks'  vacation. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Chatham,     Ont. — Chrysler     Corporation     of 

Canada  Limited  and  The  International 

Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 

Agricultural     Implement     Workers     of 

America,  Local  127 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October   21, 

1946,    to    November    30,    1948,    and    thereafter 

from    year    to    year    subject    to    notice.      This 

agreement   is    similar   to   that   of   the   Chrysler 

Corporation  at  Windsor  as  summarized  above. 

Leaside  (Toronto),  Ont. — Canada  Wire  and 
Cable  Company,  Limited  and  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  Local  514 
Agreement  reached  following  strike  (L.G., 
Aug.,  p.  1159,  Sept.,  p.  1313,  Oct.,  p.  1499  and 
Nov.,  p.  1652)  to  be  in  effect  from  November 
25,  1946,  to  November  24,  1947,  and  thereafter 
subject  to  notice.  The  company  recognizes  the 
union  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  all 
eligible  employees.  There  shall  be  no  discrim- 
ination or  coercion  of  employees  because  of 
membership  or  non-membership  in  the  union. 
Check-off:  the  company  will  deduct  monthly 
from  the  pay  of  employees  who  so  authorize 
union  dues  and  remit  same  to  the  union.  Hours 
of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week  for  day  shift, 
for  other  shifts  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours 
per  day,  or  the  regular  weekly  hours,  all  work 
on  Sundays  (except  as  part  of  regular  shift) 
and  8  specified  holidays  (3  of  which  are  paid 
holidays) .  A  vote  is  to  be  taken  by  the  day 
shift  to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  work 
Saturday  mornings  from  April  1  to  September 
30.  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  for  employees 
with  one  year's  service  with  the  company,  2 
weeks  with  pay  for  employees  with  3  years' 
service. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes — start- 
ing rate  for  males  67$  cents  increased  to  77 
cents  after  3  months,  for  females  55  cents 
increased  to  59$  cents  after  3  months,  ranges 
for  following  departments  excluding  supervisors 
— accessories — 69$  to  95  cents,  braiding — male 
69$  cents  to  $1.06$,  female  56  to  72$  cents, 
cleaning — male  69$  to  84  cents,  female  55  to 
66 J  cents,  drawing — male  69$  cents  to  $1.00$, 
female  56  to  71$  cents,  enamel —  69 J  cents 
to  $106$,  female— 56  to  74$  cents,  fine 
wire  stock — male  69$  to  89  cents,  female 
56  to  67$  cents,  lead — male  69$  cents  to 
$1.04$,  female  56  to  72$  cents,  magnet — 
male  69$  to  96  cents,  female  59  to  72$  cents, 
plastics — 69$  to  95  cents,  rubber  covered — male 
69$  to  96  cents,  female  56  to  71$  cents,  salvage 
69$  to  85  cents,  shaped  wire  69$  cents  to  $1.00$, 
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shipping  69|  cents  to  $1.02-|,  spool  shop — male 
69£  to  85  cets,  female  56  to  69J  cents,  stranding 
—male  69^  to  98  cents,  female  56  to  734,  test 
laboratory — male  69£  cents  to  $1.02^,  female 
594  to  71 J  cents,  tinning — 694  to  93  cents, 
weather  proof — male  694  cents  to  $1,064,  female 
55  to  694  cents,  die  room — male  754  to  99  cents, 
female  614  to  80  cents,  stores — male  744  cents 
to  $1.18,  female  584  to  694  cents,  carpenters — 
93  cents  to  $1.12,  others  in  carpenter  shop  694 
to  89  cents,  painters  89  cents  to  $1,064,  elec- 
tricians 87  cents  to  $1.24,  helpers  734  to  87 
cents,  apprentices  594  to  83  cents,  machinists 
99  cents  to  $1.20,  apprentices  594  to  83  cents, 
others  in  machine  shop  714  cents  to  $1,094, 
millwrights    78    cents    to    $1.12,    steamfitters    80 


cents  to  $1.12,  plumbers  85  cents  to  $1.12, 
helpers  694  to  84  cents,  apprentices  594  to  83 
cents,  truck  drivers  744  to  91  cents,  labourers 
694  to  84  cents.  A  premium  of  5  cents  per 
hour  will  be  allowed  for  work  on  the  evening 
and  night  shifts. 

If  the  cost  of  living  index  for  any  2  con- 
secutive months,  after  the  expiry  of  4  months 
from  the  date  of  signing  the  agreement,  shows 
an  increase  of  not  less  than  4  points  over  and 
above  the  index  figure  for  October,  1946,  then 
the  parties  agree  that  after  6  months  the 
matter  of  wage  rates  may  be  reopened  once 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 
Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


T  N  Quebec,  The  Collective  Agreement  Act 
•*-  provides  that  where  a  collective  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  employees  and  one  or  more  employers 
or  associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice- 
ship, and  certain  other  conditions  made 
binding  throughout  the  province  or  within  a 
certain  district  on  all  employers  and  employees 
in  the  trade  or  industry  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. Notice  of  such  application  is  published 
and  30  days  are  allowed  for  the  filing  of 
objecticns,  after  which  an  Order  in  Council 
may  be  passed  granting  the  application,  with 
or  without  changes  as  considered  advisable  by 
the  Minister.  The  Order  in  Council  may  be 
amended  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner. 
Each  agreement  is  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  parties.  Further 
information  concerning  this  legislation  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1943,  p.  86. 
Proceedings  under  this  Act  and  earlier  legis- 
lation have  been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
monthly  since  June,  1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  include 
the  extension  of  two  new  agreements,  the 
amendment  of  five  others  and  the  repeal  of 
two  agreements.  These  include  the  amend- 
ment of  the  agreement  for  hospital  and 
charitable  institution  employees  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  in  the  March  15  issue  o  f  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette.  All  the  others  are 
summarized  below. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ments for  retail  stores  at  Coaticook  and  the 
furniture  industry  for  the  province  were 
gazetted  February  22.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  building 
trades  at  Chicoutimi,  for  hospital  and 
charitable  institution  employees  in  the  Quebec 
District,  for  retail  food  stores  at  Quebec,  for 
building    trades    at    Hull,    for    garages    and 


service  stations  at  Montreal,  for  hairdressers 
at  Montreal  and  for  barbers  and  hairdressers 
at  St.  Johns  and  Iberville  were  all  published 
March  1.  A  request  for  an  amendment  of 
the  dairy  employees'  agreement  at  Quebec 
was  gazetted  March  8.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  barbers  and 
hairdressers  at  Rouyn  and  Noranda  and  for 
building  trades  at  Chicoutimi  were  gazetted 
March  15. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  or  amending  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Manufacturing:    Printing    and    Publishing 

Printing  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  8,  and 
gazetted  March  15,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Sept.,  1946, 
p.  1250,  Dec,  p.  1772;  March,  1947,  p.  369) 
by  providing  that  the  agreement  does  not  apply 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  production  and 
printing  of  daily  newspapers  in  zone  I,  nor 
to  persons  engaged  in  production  and  printing 
of  daily  newspapers  in  zones  II  and  III  where 
the  employing  establishment  operates  separate 
departments  for  commercial  printing  and  news- 
paper work;  however,  this  does  not  apply 
where  both  classes  of  work  are  carried  out  in 
the  same  department. 

Manufacturing:   Miscellaneous   Wood  Products 

Furniture  Industry,  Province  of  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  20,  and 
gazetted  March  1,  extends  the  term  of  the 
previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  April,  1946,  p.  499;  Jan.,  1947,  p.  49, 
March,  p.  370)  for  a  period  of  3  months  from 
March  2,  1947. 

Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Railway     Car     and      Bus     Manufacturing, 
Montreal 
An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  13,  and 
gazetted  February  22,  extends  the  term  of  the 
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previous  Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry 
(L.G.,  July,  1945,  p.  995,  Sept.,  p.  1341;  Dec, 
1946,  p.  1772;  Feb.,  1947,  p.  185)  to  June  1, 
1947. 

Construction 

Building  Trades,,  Sorel 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  13,  and 
gazetted  February  22,  amends  the  previous 
Orders  in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Feb., 
1943,  p.  220;  Sept.,  1944,  p.  1142;  Oct.,  1946, 
p.  1446,  Dec,  p.  1773,  and  previous  issues). 
The  names  of  four  employers  are  stricken  off 
the  list  of  contracting  parties  of  the  first  part 
and  seven  other  firms  are  added. 

Minimum  wage  rates:  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
masons,  cement  finishers,  painters-sprinklers 
$1.10  per  hour;  carpenters-joiners,  setters  of 
screens  (wood  or  metal),  framework,  windows, 
steel  partitions,  tinsmiths-roofers,  steam  mixer 
operators  $1;  steam  crane  operators,  electrical 
and  gas  crane  operators  $1.05;  painters,  paper- 
hangers,  steam  stationary  or  portable  engine- 
men,  marble  setters,  terrazzo  layers,  tile  setters 
95  cents;  plumbers  and  pipe  mechanics — con- 
tractor (personal  services)  $1.10,  journeymen 
from  85  cents  to  $1  per  hour;  electricians — 
contractor  (personal  services)  $1.10,  journey- 
man $1;  ornamental  iron  workers — erector  90 
cents,  helper  75  cents;  carpenters-joiners  and 
painters  working  for  door  and  window-frame 
manufacturers  90  cents;  boiler  firemen,  horse 
drivers  85  cents;  landscapers,  trucking,  trans- 
port and  general  towing  80  cents;  labourers 
70  cents;  painters  (structural  iron)  $1;  struc- 
tural iron  erectors  and  welders  (all  categories), 
boiler-makers,  erectors  and  steam  generator 
mechanics  and  welders  $1.11,  helpers  84  cents. 
For  the  installation  of  portable  tanks  and 
boilers  under  2  tons  in  weight,  workers  are  to 
be  paid  not  less  than  78  cents  per  hour. 
Workers  installing  stokers  in  furnaces  with  a 
horizontal  heating  surface  of  20  feet  or  less 
shall  be  paid  89  cents  per  hour  and  their 
helpers  67  cents.  Apprentices:  one  apprentice 
is  allowed  for  every  5  structural  iron  workers 
employed  on  any  job.  Apprentices  of  the  second 
year  are  to  be  paid  85  per  cent  of  the  skilled 
workers'  rates. 

Building  Trades,  St.  Johns  and  Iberville 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  20,  and 
gazetted  March  1,  makes  obligatory  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  certain  employers  and 
"Le  Syndicat  catholique  national  de  la  Con- 
struction de  St.  Jean".  Agreement  to  be  in 
effect  from  March  1,  1947,  to  January  31,  1948, 
and  thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to 
notice.  It  applies  to  all  works  pertaining  to 
construction,  building  and  engineering,  includ- 
ing installation,  rebuilding,  repairing,  main- 
tenance, demolishing  and  moving  of  buildings. 
It  applies  to  all  operations  pertaining  to  build- 
ings, properties,  scaffoldings,  paving  of  high- 
ways, roads,  bridges,  dams,  streets,  wharves, 
sidewalks,  levelling  and  earthwork,  retaining 
walls,  sewers,  viaducts,  airports,  landing  fields, 
tunnels,  wells,  canals,  lock-gates,  aqueducts, 
culverts,  conduits,  fences,  towers,  plumbing  and 
heating  systems,  electrical  installations,  and  to 
any  other  work  of  the  same  nature.  It  also 
applies  to  all  pipe  mechanics  engaged  in  all 
work  whether  inside  or  outside  the  shop,  and 
to  all  pipe  installations,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  within  or  outside  a  building,  requir- 
ing the  ability  and  skill  of  a  pipe  mechanic, 
including  installation,  repair,  maintenance  or 
renovation  of  any  new  or  existing  plumbing  or 


heating  system  and  to  the  assembling  and  erect- 
ing of  furnaces,  boilers  and  equipment  in  con- 
nection with  same.  It  does  not  apply  to  rail- 
way or  municipal  employees,  nor  to  permanent 
employees  as  defined  by  The  Collective  Agree- 
ment Act.  Territorial  jurisdiction  includes  the 
city  of  St.  Johns,  the  town  of  Iberville  and 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  their  limits. 
It  also  includes  any  other  locality  in  the  counties 
of  St.  Johns,  Iberville  and  Napierville  in  the 
case  of  operations  amounting  to  $10,000,  includ- 
ing wages  and  materials. 

Hours:  for  qualified  tradesmen,  8  per  day, 
4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week;  for  labourers, 
9  per  day,  5  on  Saturday,  50  hours  per  week; 
shovel  operators,  pile  drivers,  horse  drivers, 
genera]  transport,  cartage  and  haulage 
employees  55  per  week;  for  road  construction 
60  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  for  work  on 
Sundays   and  9   specified  holidays,  double  time. 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  for  the  Building  Trades, 
St.  Johns  and  Iberville 

Trades  Per  Hour 

Bricklayer,  plasterer  (ordinary  or  ornamental 
operations),  mason  including  the  cutter  on 
the      field,      cement      blocks      layer,      joint 

pointer     $     .90 

Cement     finisher     90 

Caulker     85 

Carpenter,  joiner,  millwright  (construction), 
including  the  following  operations:  concrete 
forms  (shop  or  field),  setting  or  laying  of 
screens  (wood  or  metal),  framework, 
windows,  weatherstrips,  shingles  (wood, 
asbestos  or  composition),  steel  furniture 
and  partitions  such  as  counters  and 
shelves  (fixed  or  movable),  any  composi- 
tion paper,  including  the  laying  of  wood 
floor     and     corrugated     asbestos     layer,     the 

erection  of   prefabricated  houses 85 

Saw    filer    85 

Floor       scraper,       polisher,       sander — hand       or 

machine     85 

Lather— wood    or    metal 85 

Journeyman    electrician    90 

Painter,     spraying-machine    operator,     decorator, 

glazier,  paper  hanger,  floor  varnisher 80 

Plumber,  steamfitter,  pipe  mechanic: 

Journeyman     90 

Junior  journeyman    80 

Pipe    welder    (acetylene    or    electric) 90 

Employee    committed    to    the    installation    of    oil 

burners     90 

Sprinkler    fitter     90 

Pipe   insulation  worker 90 

Asbestos     coverer     other     than     pipe     insulation 

mechanics     90 

Sheet-metal    worker    and    tinsmith-roofer    (shop 

or  outside   work) 90 

Roofer : 

Slate,    tile    1.06 

Composition,    gravel,    sand,    asphalt 85 

Boilerman     60 

Labourer : 

Hod    carrier    60 

Common    worker    60 

Rigger    80 

Compressor  operator    75 

Truck    driver    65 

Carter    60 

Steam    mixer    operator    or    large    gasoline    mixer 

operator    90 

Electric   mixer   operator   or   small   gasoline   mixer 

operator    60 

Reinforcing    steel    erector 85 
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Per   Hour 
80 


Cork    insulation    layer 

Mastic  floor  finisher    

Mastic  floor  layer    

Kettleman    (flooring    only) 

Asphalt    tile   layer 

Fireman    (construction)    

Terrazzo  layer      

Terrazzo  polishing  machine  operator : 

Dry   polishing    

Water   polishing    76 

Marble   layer    1.17 

Tile    layer    1-06 


78 


.95 


Stationary   or    portable    engine   man. 

Freight    elevator    operator 

Drill    and    powder    man 

Machinist     

Blacksmith   on    job 

Crane    operator     

Shovel    operator    

Tractor  operator    

Roller    operator    (steam    or    gasoline) 

Bulldozer   operator    

Grader     operator     

Material     checker     and     timekeeper. 


Watchman,      employed 
required     to     hold 


75 

60 

80 

80 

80 

1  00 

90 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Per  Week 

$30.50 

Per  Hour 
also     as     fireman      and 
i     4th     class     certificate 
(without    limitation    of    the    daily    hours    of 

work— weekly    maximum    of    72    hours) 

Watchman     on     job     (night     and     day,     without 
limitation     of     the     daily     hours     of     work, 

weekly    maximum    of    72    hours) 

Boiler    fireman,    required    to    hold    a    4th    class 

certificate     

Water    carrier    

Asphalt    raker     

Men     committed     to     the     ramming,     smoothing 

and    spreading    of    asphalt 

Men     committed     to     the     piping,     caulkers     and 

welders     

Painter     (structural     iron) 

Structural  iron  erector  and  welder  (all  categories) 
Boiler-maker,    welder,   steam    generator   mechanic 

and    erector    

Boiler-maker's     welders     and      steam     generator 

mechanic's    and    erector's    helper 84 


.78 


.40 

.78 
.60 
.70 

65 

.65 
1.00 
1.11 


,11 


The  installation  of  portable  tanks  and  boilers 
under  2  tons  in  weight  is  to  be  paid  at  not  less 
than  78  cents  per  hour.  Workers  installing 
stokers  in  furnaces  with  a  horizontal  heating 
surface  of  20  feet  or  less  shall  work  55  hours 
per  week  and  be  paid  89  cents  per  hour  and 
their  helpers  67  cents. 

Apprentices  of  the  following  trades  are  to 
receive  the  following  wage  rates:  plumber, 
steamfitter,  pipe  mechanic,  sheet-metal  worker, 
carpenter,  joiner,  electrician  and  tinsmith- 
roofer  from  50  cents  per  hour  during  first  year 
to  70  cents  during  fourth  year;  painter,  sprayer, 
glazier,  decorator  and  paper  hanger  from  45 
cents  during  first  year  to  65  cents  during  fourth 
year;  bricklayer,  mason  and  plasterer  from  50 
cents  during  first  year  to  75  cents  during  fourth 
year;  oil-burner  mechanic  55  cents  in  first  year 
and  65  cents  in  second  year;  apprentices  in  the 
structural  steel  industry  50  per  cent  of  skilled 
workers'  rates  during  first  year  and  85  per  cent 
during  second  year. 

Provision  is  made  for  travelling  expenses  and 
for  board  for  out  of  town  work. 

85676—5 


Transportation    and   Public    Utilities: 
Local  and  Highway  Transport 

Truck  Drivers,  Montreal  Island 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  8,  and 
gazetted  March  15,  makes  obligatory  the  terms 
of  a  new  agreement  between  The  Automotive 
Transport  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  Inc.  and  The  Transport  Drivers,  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  Union,  Local  106,  Mont- 
real, International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  A.F.  of  L.  Agreement  to  be  in  effect 
from  March  15,  1947,  to  March  14,  1948,  and 
thereafter  from  year  to  year,  subject  to  notice. 
It  applies  to  all  the  employers  holding  a  permit 
as  common  carriers  from  the  Provincial  Trans- 
portation and  Communication  Board  and  who 
are  conducting  operations  within  the  limits  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal,  excluding  all  the 
municipalities  situated  west  of  a  line  between 
the  City  of  Lachine  and  the  town  of  Cartier- 
ville,  but  including  Lachine  and  Cartierville.  It 
applies  to  truck  drivers,  helpers,  dockmen  and 
warehousemen,  but  does  not  include  foremen, 
office  and  clerical  employees,  or  employees 
having  power  to  hire  or  discharge.  This  agree- 
ment does  not  apply  to  common  carriers  and 
their  employees  engaged  in  driving  over  a 
regular  route  between  the  city  of  Montreal  and 
any  point  situated  outside  the  Island  of 
Montreal. 

Hours:  10  per  day,  5  on  Saturday,  a  55-hour 
week.  Overtime  is  payable  at  time  and  one- 
half.  All  work  on  Sundays  and  6  specified 
statutory  holidays,  of  which  2  are  paid  holidays, 
shall  be  remunerated  at  double  time. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates:  junior  helpers 
starting  at  40  cents  per  hour  are  paid  45  cents 
after  6  months;  helpers  (general)  start  at  50 
cents  and  55  cents  after  6  months;  helpers 
(dockmen)  and  chauffeurs  start  at  50  cents, 
55  cents  after  2  months  and  60  cents  after  6 
months;  panel  truck  chauffeurs  start  at  50  cents 
and  55  cents  after  2  months;  semi-trailer 
chauffeurs  start  at  65  cents  and  are  paid  70 
cents  after  2  months.  Every  employee  report- 
ing for  work  as  required  shall,  if  no  work  is 
available,  be  paid  for  4  hours  at  regular  rates. 
All  time  spent  by  an  employee  in  oiling,  gasing 
awaiting  despatches  and  at  any  other  duties 
required  by  the  employer,  shall  be  paid  at 
regular  rates,  and  such  time  shall  be  considered 
part  of  the  work  day.  Any  employee  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  6  or  more  employees  shall  be  paid 
5  cents  per  hour  higher  than  his  regular  rate. 
Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  annually  after 
one  year's  service. 


Service:   Public  Administration 

Firefighters,  Sherbrooke 

An  Order  in.  Council,  dated  February  20,  and 
gazetted  March  1,  lepeals  the  Order  in  Council 
making  this  agreement  obligatory  and  amend- 
ment (L.G.,  June,  1945,  p.  874,  Oct.,  p.  1521). 

Municipal    Office    Employees    (Permanent), 
Sherbrooke 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  20,  and 
gazetted  March  1,  repeals  the  Order  in  Council 
making  this  agreement  obligatory  (L.G.,  Aug., 
1946,  p.  1094). 
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Industrial  Standards  Acts,  Etc. 

Schedules  of  Wages  and  Hours  Recently  Approved  by  Provincial 
Orders  in  Council  in  Ontario  and  Alberta 


IN  six  provinces — Ontario,  Alberta,  Nova 
Scotia,  Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba — legislation  provides  that,  following 
a  petition  from  representatives  of  employers 
or  employees  in  any  (or  specified)  industries, 
the  provincial  Minister  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act  may  himself,  or 
through  a  government  official  delegated  by 
him,  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  conference  is 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  consider- 
ing the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  industry 
and  of  negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such 


a  conference,  if  the  Minister  considers  that  it 
has  been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and  sufficient 
representation  of  employers  and  employees, 
may  on  his  recommendation  be  made  binding 
by  Order  in  Council  in  all  the  zones  desig- 
nated by  the  Minister.  The  Minister  may 
also  establish  an  advisory  committee  for  every 
zone  to  which  a  schedule  applies  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
the  regulations.  References  to  the  summaries 
of  these  Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  October,  1940, 
page  1077.  Schedules  of  wages  and  hours 
recently  made  binding  by  Orders  in  Council 
under  these  Acts  are  summarized  below. 


Ontario 


Construction 

Painters,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  February  6,  and 
gazetted  February  22,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing industry  at  Ottawa,  to  be  in  effect  from 
March  4,  1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours:  8 
per  day,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week.  Over- 
time is  payable  at  time  and  one-half;  double 
time  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and  5 
specified  holidays.  Minimum  wage  rates:  $1.11 
per  hour  for  spray-painting,  96  cents  for  all 
other  work  with  an  additional  10  cents  per 
hour  for  night  work.  This  schedule  is  subject 
to  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act,  1944. 

Plasterers,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  20, 
1946,  and  gazetted  January  11,  1947,  makes 
binding  the  terms  of  a  new  schedule  for  the 
plastering  industry  at  Ottawa,  to  be  in  effect 
from  January  21,  1947,  "during  pleasure". 
Hours:  8  per  day,  44  per  week.  Overtime  is 
payable  at  time  and  one-half;  double  time  on 
Saturdays  after  5  p.m.,  Sundays  and  7  specified 
holidays.  Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.16  per  hour; 
night  shift  employees  receive  8  hours'  pay  for 
7  hours'  work.  This  schedule  is  subject  to  the 
Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act, 
1944. 

Carpenters,  Ottawa 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  30,  and 
gazetted  February  15,  repeals  the  Order  in 
Council  of  July,  1945  (L.G.,  Oct.,  1945,  p.  1522) 
relating  to  this  industry.  This  schedule  was 
replaced  by  that  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  February,  1947,  p.  188. 

Painters,  Oshamta  and  Whitby 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  20, 
1946,  and  gazetted  January  11,  1947,  makes 
binding  the   terms   of    a  new  schedule   for   the 


painting  and  decorating  industry  at  Oshawa 
and  Whitby,  to  be  in  effect  from  January  21, 
1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours:  8  per  day, 
Monday  to  Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime 
and  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  5  speci- 
fied holidays  is  payable  at  double  time,  except 
that  3  hours'  overtime  may  be  added  to  any 
regular  day  and  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half. 
Minimum  wage  rates:  $1  per  hour  for  spray- 
painting,  90  cents  for  all  other  work  with  an 
additional  10  cents  per  hour  for  night  work. 
This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944. 

Plumbers,  Belleville 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  December  20, 
1946,  and  gazetted  January  11,  1947,  makes 
binding  the  terms  of  a  neAv  schedule  for  the 
plumbing  and  heating  industry  at  Belleville, 
effective  January  21,  1947,  "during  pleasure". 
Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour 
week.  Overtime  is  not  allowed  except  with 
special  permit  and  is  payable  at  time  and  one- 
half;  double  time  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays  and  7  specified  holidays.  Minimum 
wage  rate:  $1.05  per  hour;  night  shift 
employees  receive  8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours' 
work.  This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944. 

Plumbers,  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  30,  and 
gazetted  February  15,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  plumbing  and  heating 
industry  at  Kitchener  and  Waterloo,  effective 
February  25,  1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours: 
8  per  day,  Monday  to  Friday,  a  40-hour  week. 
Overtime  is  not  allowed  except  with  special 
permit  and  is  payable  at  time  and  one-half; 
double  time  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  7  speci- 
fied holidays.  Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.05  per 
hour;  night  shift  employees  receive  8  hours' 
pay  for  7  hours'  work.  This  schedule  is  subject 
to  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act,  1944. 
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Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Garages  and  Service   Stations,   Crow's  Nest 
Pass  Zone 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  January  7,  and 
gazetted  January  15,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  the  automotive  repair 
and  gasoline  service  station  industry  in  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  Zone,  effective  January  25, 
1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours:  48-hour  week 
of  5£  days.  Overtime,  as  well  as  all  work  on 
Sundays  and  statutory  holidays,  is  payable  at 
time  and  one-half  (double  time  for  work  on 
Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day)  to  all 
employees    except    front-end    men,    floor    service 


men,  night  watchmen,  storage  attendants  and/or 
gas  service  men  working  on  their  regular  shifts, 
who  receive  a  day  in  lieu  thereof  within  the 
ensuing  7  days.  Minimum  wage  rates: 
mechanics  from  70  cents  to  90  cents  per  hour, 
washmen  and  grease  men  50  cents,  non- 
mechanical  employees  permitted  to  do  washing 
and/or  greasing,  provided  such  duties  do  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  their  total  time,  night 
watchmen  and  storage  attendants  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  established  by 
an  Order  pursuant  to  The  Male  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  Vacation:  annual  vacation  shall  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Orders  issued  under  the  Labour  Welfare 
Act,  1943. 


Fair  Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


THE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing that  all  government  contracts  contain 
provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply 
to  building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting  forth 
the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different  classifi- 


cations of  workmen  required  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  These  schedules,  known  as  fair 
wages  schedules,  are  thereupon  included  by 
the  department  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in 
the  district,  and  must  not  in  any  event  be 
less  than  35  cents  an  hour  for  male  workers 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  25  cents  for  female 
workers  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and  20  cents 
for  beginners  and  for  workers  under  18. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  February 


During  the  month  of  February  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  16  fair 
wages  schedules  for  inclusion  in  building 
and  construction  contracts  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  various  departments  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  in  different  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 

Under  authority  of  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
314,  dated  February  5,  1947,  responsibility  for 
purchasing  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defence  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and  Supply  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  The  Canadian  Commercial  Cor- 
poration will  act  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  in 
such    connection. 

Particulars  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  various 
Government  departments  appear  hereunder: — 
85676— 5J 


(i)  Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair 
or  Demolition 

Note:  The  labour  conditioas  of  each  of  the 
contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  besides 
stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more  than  8 
per  day  and  44  per  week,  provide  that  "where, 
by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agreement  or 
current  practice,  the  working  hours  of  any 
class  of  workers  are  less  than  44  per  week, 
such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  on 
this  work  except  in  cases  of  emergency  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of  over- 
time rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour",  and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of 
wages  set  out  therein  are  "minimum  rates 
only"  and  that  "nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  considered  as  exempting  contractors 
from    the    payment    of   higher   rates   in    any 
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instance    where    such    higher    rates    are    fixed 
by  provincial  legislation". 


Canadian  Commercial  Corporation 

Construction  of  an  8-inch  watchman  type 
fence,  Longue  Pointe  Ordnance  Depot,  Mont- 
real, P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Frost  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Amount  of  contract,  $13,123.21.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  September  25,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in 
the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick   and   hollow   tile  layers    $117 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     73 

Carpenters    and    joiners     1 .06 

Cement  finishers     89 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     89 

Gas.    or    elec 84 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 84 

Labourers     67 

Motor  truck  drivers    .67 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck      1 .67 

Shovel    operators     (gas.) 1.28 

Watchmen     62 


Construction  of  recreation  building,  W/T 
Station,  Deming,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors, 
Dickies  Radio  and  Electric  Company,  Limited, 
Moncton,  N.B.  Amount  of  contract,  $8,300. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  November  29, 
1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished 
for  inclusion  in  the   contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers $     .70 

Axemen      55 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners    70 

Cement  finishers      65 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     75 

Gas.    or    elec 60 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec. ) 60 

Drivers      50 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 80 

Electricians     (inside     wiremen) 75 

Labourers     50 

Linoleum   layers    65 

Motor  truck  drivers    55 

Motor   truck   driver   and   truck    1 .55 

Painters     (spray)      80 

Painters     and     glaziers 70 

Pipefitters     (surface — temp,    work) 65 

Pipe    layers,    caulkers    and    solderers 60 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters    75 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 55 

Sheet    metal     75 

Sheet     metal     workers 75 

Shinglers      (wood,      asbestos)      70 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 70 

Small      60 

Watchmen 45 

Waxers    and    polishers    (floor) 55 

Welders   and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 70 

Electrical  installations,  secretariat  cooking 
school,  H.M.C.S.  Naden,  Esquimalt,  B.C. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Rumble,   Limited,   Vancouver,  B.C.     Amount 


of  contract,  $6,686.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  November  5,  1946,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers %  1.06 

Boilermakers     on    construction     or     erection 1.15 

Brick   and   hollow   tile   layers    1 .  45 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers   (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)    81 

Carpenters     and     joiners 1.25 

Cement  finishers     1 .  00 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     1 .  00 

Gas.    or    elec 81 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 81 

Drivers    (teamsters)    65 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.21 

Engineers,    operating,    steam: 

Single    or    double    drums 1.10 

Three    or   more   drums 1.22£ 

Labourers : 

Common     65 

Experienced    bldg 71 

Motor  truck  drivers: 

Under  5  tons 65 

5    tons    and    over " 75 

Pipefitters  (surface — temp,  work)    73 

Pipe    layers,    caulkers   and    solderers 73 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters 1 .  18£ 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to    help    tradesmen) 69 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 66 

Sheet    metal     1.18 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.18 

Shinglers    (wood,   asbestos)    1.25 

Watchmen      60 

Welders    and    burners    (acetylene    or    elec.) 1.00 


Department  of  Public  Works 

Reconstruction  of  the  east  pier,  Oakville, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  McNamara  Con- 
struction Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Amount  of  contract,  $149,200.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  November  4,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters     and     joiners $  1.20 

Cement    finishers     85 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     1.10 

Gas.    or   elec 1.10 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 1.10 

Divers    18.4S* 

Divers'    tenders    6.98* 

(To    be    allowed    full    day's   pay    whether 
employed    full    or    part    time) 

Drill     runners     75 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,    gas.    or   elec.) 1.20 

Enginemen,    stationary     75 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers    85 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     2.00 

Painters     (spray) 1.10 

Painters  and  glaziers    1.05 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen      1.16 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers      1.06 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)     80 

Pile   driver   and    derrick   firemen    75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers     70 

Steam  shovel  engineers      1.30 

*  Per  day. 
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Per  Hour 

Steam  shovel  firemen     80 

Steam  shovel  oilers    75 

Shovel    operators     (gas.) 1 .30 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting  and   fitting  timber) 75 

Watchmen 60 


Wharf  repairs  and  extension,  Miscou,  N.B. 
Name  of  contractors,  North  Shore  Construc- 
tion Company,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Amount  of 
contract,  $20,822.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  October  26,  1946,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths     $     .70 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    55 

Boatmen     (rowboats)     50 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 60 

Drivers      50 

Driver,  horse  and  cart     65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon     80 

Engineers,  operating,    steam     75 

Engineers     , crane    (steam,    gas.,    elec.)     75 

Labourers     50 

Motor  boat  operators    55 

Motor  truck  drivers      55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck      1 .55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen      85 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers      75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)      65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen     60 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers     55 

Timbermen     and     oribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber) 65 

Watchmen 45 


Reconstruction  of  breakwater,  Ruisseau 
Leblanc,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Rousseau,  New  Carlisle,  P.Q.  Amount  of 
contract,  $142,777.50.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  December  5,  1946,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract : — 

Per  Hour 

Boatmen    (rowboats)    $     .50 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners .% .       .70 

Cement    finishers    65 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam     75 

Gas.    or   elec 60 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or    elec. ) 60 

Drivers 50 

Driver,  horse  and  cart     65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon     75 

Drill    runners     60 

Labourers     50 

Motor  truck  drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck      1 .55 

Powdermen    60 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .00 

Steam  shovel  firemen     75 

Steam  shovel  oilers     70 

Shovel    operators    (gas. ) 1 .  00 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting   and    fitting    timber)    60 

Watchmen     45 


Wartime  Housing  Limited 

Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor, 
G.  Archambault  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Amount  of  contract,  $600,000.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  in  the  terms  following,  was  approved 
on  November  4,  1946,  for  inclusion  in  this 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers     $     .78 

Asphalt   tampers,   smoothers  and   spreaders 73 

Blacksmiths     90 

Blacksmiths'    helpers    .73 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1.17 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    73 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.08 

Cement  finishers    89 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam     89 

Gas.    or    elec 84 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 84 

Dragline    operators    (steam    or    gas)     1.28 

Dragline  firemen     78 

Dragline  oilers     73 

Drivers     67 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 1.07 

Drill    runners    78 

Electricians     (inside     wiremen) 1.11 

Engineers,  operating,  steam     1 .00 

Enginemen,    stationary 78 

Labourers     67 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.C6 

Wood    95 

Motor    truck    drivers    67 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck      1 .  67 

Ornamental    iron    workers 90 

Paint ers  (spray)      1 .  00 

Painters  and  glaziers      95 

Pip?fitters    (surface — temp,    work) 78 

Pipelayers,    caulkers   and    solderers 73 

Plasterers      1.17 

Plasterers'    helpers     (mixing    and     tempering 

material) 73 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.11 

Riggers  (general) 78 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn     73 

Including   team    1.07 

Gas 84 

Road   roller  operators   (steam   or  gas.) 95 

Rodmen    (reinforced    steel) 84 

Roofers : 

Felt'    and     gravel :     patent :     composition     78 

Sheet   metal    1.06 

Sheet    metal    workers 1 .  06 

Shinglers     (wood ,     asbestos)     1 .  06 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .  28 

Steam  shovel  firemen     78 

Steam  shovel  oilers 73 

Shovel    operators    (gas. ) 1.28 

Tractor    operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 92 

Small    77 

Watchmen    62 

Welders    and    burners    (acetylene   or    elec.) 1.00 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Smiths  Falls,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Russell  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$120,800.       A.     fair     wages     schedule,     dated 
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March   3,    1947,  in   the   terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers     $    -75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 65 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1.20 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    65 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.05 

Cement  finishers     75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    80 

(Gas.    or    elec.)    70 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 70 

Dragline   operators    (steam   or    gas.)    1.25 

Dragline    firemen     85 

Dragline  oilers   75 

Drivers    61 

Driver,   team  and   wagon 95 

Drill    runners     70 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.05 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Engineers,  crane   (steam,   gas.   elec.)    1.00 

Enginemen,   stationary    70 

Hoist  operators— tower   (gas.   or   elec.) 70 

Labourers     61 

Lathers : 

Metal     95 

Wood     90 

Motor  truck  drivers     65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .65 

Ornamental     iron    workers     75 

Painters  (spray)     95 

Painters  and  glaziers    95 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work)    75 

Pipelayers,    caulkers    and     solderers 70 

Plasterers     1.20 

Plasterers'     helpers     (mixing    and     tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters 1.05 

Riggers     (general)      75 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn     65 

Including    team    1.00 

Gas 75 

Road   roller   operators   (steam   or   gas.) 85 

Rodmen   (reinforced  steel)    70 

Roofers : 

Felt   and   gravel :    patent :   composition 65 

Sheet    metal     1.05 

Sheet   metal    workers 1 .05 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .  25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     85 

Steam  shovel  oilers     75 

Shovel    operators     (gas.) 1.25 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,    etc 85 

Small      75 

Watchmen    56 

Welders    and   burners    (acetylene   or   elec.) 85 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Wheatley,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  G.  T.  Parmenter  Construc- 
tion Company,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of 
contract,  $25,828.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  January  8,  1947,  in  the  terms  follow- 
ing, was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers     $     .80 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders     70 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .  25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)    70 

Carpenters    and    joiners    1.05 

Cement  finishers     90 


Per  Hour 
Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    90 

Gas.    or   elec 80 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 80 

Dragline    operators    (steam    or    gas)    1.25 

Dragline  firemen     85 

Dragline  oilers     75 

Drivers      65 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 1.00 

Drill    runners     75 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.10 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.    elec.) 1 .00 

Enginemen,    stationary     75 

Hoist    operators — tower    (gas.    or    elec. ) 75 

Labourers     65 

Lathers : 

Metal     95 

Wood .90 

Motor  truck  drivers    70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  70 

Ornamental    iron    workers 90 

Painters  (spray)      90 

Painters  and  glaziers    85 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp,    work) 80 

Pipelayers,   caulkers   and   solderers 75 

Plasterers     1 .  20 

Plasterers'     helpers     (mixing    and     tempering 

material)     70 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters 95 

Riggers    (general)    80 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn     70 

Including    team    1.05 

Gas   75 

Road    roller   operators    (steam   or   gas. ) 90 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel) 75 

Roofers : 

Felt'  and  gravel:   patent:   composition 70 

Sheet   metal    85 

Sheet    metal    workers 85 

Shinglers     (wood,     asbestos)     1.05 

Steam  shovel  engineers    1 .25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     85 

Steam  shovel  oilers   75 

Shovel    operators    (gas.) 1.25 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc .90 

Small    80 

Watchmen    60 

Welders   and  burners   (acetylene  or   elec.) 1.00 


(2)   Dredging   Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts 
of  this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  and  also  empower  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question 
which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto. 


Department  of  Public  Works 
Dredging   work    at   Cocagne   Bar    (Comier- 
ville),  Kent,  N.B.     Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
Denis  LeBlanc,  Buctouche,  N.B.     Amount  of 
contract,  $17,100. 


(3)   Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

No.  of      Aggregate 
Department  Contracts    Amount 

Canadian    Commercial     Corporation    2,146        1,572,404.00 
Post    Office    16  62.136.83 


Labour  Law 


Recent  Regulations  Under  Provincial  Legislation 


THE  principal  changes  in  provincial  regula- 
tions were  revised  Manitoba  Minimum 
Wage  Orders. 

In  Manitoba,  the  new  regulations  raise  both 
the  ordinary  minimum  rates  and  rates  for 
overtime  after  48  hours  for  men  and  44  for 
women,  reduce  the  maximum  weekly  hours 
for  women  from  48  to  44  and  increase  from  six 
to  eight  the  number  of  public  holidays  em- 
ployers are  required  to  allow  with  pay  to  most 
women  workers. 

Revised  regulations  set  out  in  more  precise 
form  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  Manitoba 
employers  in  industrial  processes  involving  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  lead  or  benzol  and  re- 
quire the  notification  of  occupational  diseases. 

Alberta  Boilers  Act 

Regulations  under  this  Act  were  amended 
by  an  Order  in  Council  of  February  18,  gazet- 
ted February  28,  to  allow  candidates  who  have 
had  engineering  experience  outside  of  Alberta 
equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  regulations 
to  qualify  for  first  and  second-class  engineers' 
certificates.  Previously,  for  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate twelve  months'  steam-plant  experience 
in  Alberta,  and  for  a  second-class  certificate 
six  months'  experience  in  Alberta,  were  re- 
quired. 

Manitoba  Factories  Act 
Lead,  Benzol  and  Dangerous  Processes 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  lead  or  benzol 
are  made  subject  to  broader  and  more  precise 
control  by  regulations  under  this  Act  which 
were  gazetted  February  8.  The  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  the  use  of  lead  compounds  only  as 
driers  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  products 
prepared  for  use  by  brush  or  dipping  process. 
The  new  regulations,  like  the  old,  also  auth- 
orize the  Minister  of  Labour  to  require  work- 
ers in  dangerous  processes  to  undergo  medical 
examinations. 

Previous  regulations  (L.G.  1941,  p.  651)  re- 
quired manufacturers,  distributors,  importers  or 
employers  using  benzol,  substances  containing 
benzol,  or  substances  containing  lead  or  its 
compounds  to  label  in  legible  type  every  con- 
tainer of  these  substances  to  show  that  lead  or 
benzol  was  present.    The  new  regulations  stipu- 


late that  every  person  who,  by  himself  or  his 
servants  or  agents,  manufactures  or  prepares 
for  use  or  uses  either  lead  or  benzol  in  any 
industrial  process  must  (1)  label  or  mark 
every  package  and  container  containing  lead, 
benzol,  or  substances  containing  lead  or  benzol, 
so  as  to  indicate  clearly  that  lead  or  benzol  is 
present  and  the  percentage  of  lead  or  benzol, 
as  the  case  may  be;  (2)  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  when  so  required  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  a  printed  form  approved  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  Public  Welfare  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  these  substances 
are  dangerous  to  health  and  indicating  the 
precautions  necessary  to  protect  persons  using 
or  coming  in  contact  with  them;  and  (3)  when 
requested  by  the  Minister,  furnish  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  percentage  of  lead  or 
benzol  used  by  him  in  any  industrial  process. 

The  requirements  regarding  physical  exam- 
inations and  fees  are  unchanged.  The  Minister 
may,  from  time  to  time,  require  a  worker  en- 
gaged at  the  time  or  during  the  previous  six 
months  in  any  industrial  process  considered 
by  the  Minister  to  be  detrimental  to  health  to 
be  examined  by  a  qualified  physician  at  the 
employer's  expense.  The  physician  must  for- 
ward a  written  report  of  such  examination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Public  Welfare.  Maximum  fees  permitted  for 
examination  (with  report)  of  five  or  more 
workers  from  the  same  factory  are:  $2  each 
for  physical  examination,  blood  count  and 
blood  smear  examination,  and  $3  for  film  or 
X-ray  examination.  These  fees  may  be  in- 
creased by  50  cents  for  groups  of  less  than  five. 

Every  case  of  any  specific  industrial  disease, 
even  if  only  suspected,  which  comes  to  the  at- 
tention of  any  medical  practitioner  must  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Industrial  Hygiene  on  a  form  approved 
and  furnished  by  the  Minister. 

The  penalties  for  contravention  of  these 
regulations  are  laid  down  in  the  Factories  Act. 

Manitoba  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Revised  Wage  Orders 

New  regulations  under  this  Act,  gazetted 
March  15  and  effective  April  15,  raise  mini- 
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mum  rates  by  from  five  to  nine  cents  an  hour, 
reduce  the  maximum  work-week  for  women 
from  48  to  44  hours,  increase  from  six  to  eight 
the  number  of  statutory  holidays  allowed  with 
pay  and  raise  minimum  overtime  rates  by  five 
cents.  All  earlier  minimum  wage  orders  (L.G. 
1945,  p.  770)  are  repealed. 

As  before,  the  regulations  are  in  five  divi- 
sions: I,  Manufacturing  and  General;  II,  Re- 
tail and  Wholesale  Establishments  and 
Offices;  III,  Hotels  and  Restaurants;  IV,  Places 
of  Amusement;  V,  Male  Employees  in  all 
occupations  except  farming  and  market  garden- 
ing. Divisions  I-IV  apply  only  to  women  ex- 
cept for  bellboys  in  Division  III  and  male 
pinsetters  in  bowling  alleys  in  Division  IV.  As 
previously,  the  minimum  rates  are  lower  in 
rural  areas  than  in  cities.  The  higher  rates 
in  Division  I  (manufacturing  and  general) 
continue  to  apply  to  women  workers  in  the 
Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District,  Flin  Flon, 
Brandon  and  Portage  la  Prairie.  For  shops, 
offices,  hotels,  restaurants  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, however,  the  higher  city  and  urban 
rates  have  been  made  to  apply  to  summer 
resorts  during  May,  June,  July  and  August. 

No  child  under  15,  as  previously  stipulated, 
may  be  employed  in  any  undertaking  covered 
by  the  Regulations  except  with  a  permit  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Minimum  Rates 

Manufacturing  Shops,  Offices,  etc. — In  manu- 
facturing and  occupations  not  covered  by  other 
orders,  in  retail  and  wholesale  establishments, 
including  department  stores  and  mail-order 
houses,  and  in  offices,  the  new  city  and  urban 
rate  for  experienced  female  workers  or  those 
engaged  in  occupations  not  requiring  skill  or 
training  is  36  cents  an  hour,  instead  of  30 
cents.  For  inexperienced  workers  in  an  occu- 
pation requiring  skill  or  training,  there  is  a 
learning  period  of  six  months.  The  new  rates 
for  three  successive  two-month  periods  are  27, 
30  and  33  cents  and  the  full  minimum  wage 
thereafter.  The  former  rates  for  learners  were 
20,  24,  27  and  30  cents. 

In  rural  areas,  in  the  same  classes  of  estab- 
lishments, a  new  minimum  of  33  cents  for 
experienced  women  and  those  in  jobs  not  re- 
quiring skill  or  training  replaces  the  old  rate 
of  26  cents ;  learners  are  to  receive  25,  27  and  30 
cents  instead  of  16,  20  and  23  cents  for  three 
two-imonth  periods,  respectively.  The  lower 
rates  of  pay  for  delivery  and  messenger  girls 
have  been  abolished. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Division  III  of  the  new  Regulations  applies 
to  females  and  bellboys  in  hotels,  restaurants, 


clubs,  victualling  houses  and  refreshment 
stands.  Where  training  is  required,  there  is  a 
learning  period  of  three  months. 

In  cities  and  summer  resorts  the  weekly 
rate  for  bellboys  has  been  increased  from  $10 
to  $12.  For  experienced  women,  the  increase  is 
from  30  to  36  cents  an  hour.  For  inexperienced 
workers,  other  than  bellboys,  the  new  mini- 
mum for  three  months  is  raised  from  25  to  31 
cents  after  which  the  full  minimum  rate  must 
be  paid. 

Rural  rates  are  $10  instead  of  $8  for  bellboys, 
and  33  cents  an  hour  instead  of  26  cents  for 
experienced  women.  For  inexperienced  work- 
ers, other  than  bellboys,  the  new  minimum  is 
27  cents  an  hour,  replacing  the  old  rate  of  20 
cents,  for  the  three-month  learning  period,  after 
which  they  are  to  receive  the  full  minimum 
wage. 

Working  hours  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  etc., 
must  be  arranged  so  that  no  work-period  for 
women  will  end  between  12  midnight  and  6 
a.m.,  unless  adequate  transport  is  provided.  In 
the  earlier  Regulations,  no  work  period  was 
allowed  to  end  between  1  a.m.  and  6  a.m. 

Where  the  employer  furnishes  meals  and 
lodging,  he  may  deduct  not  more  than  $3  a 
week  for  room  rent,  instead  of  $2.50  as  pre- 
viously, and  not  more  than  $5  a  week  for 
board  (21  meals)  or  25  cents  a  meal.  Deduc- 
tions previously  allowed  were  not  more  than 
$4  a  week  or  20  cents  a  meal. 

Places  of  Amusement 

In  places  of  amusement  in  cities  and  sum- 
mer resorts  the  new  minimum  is  36  cents  an 
hour,  instead  of  30  cents.  The  rural  rate  is 
33  instead  of  26  cents.  These  rates  are  the 
same  as  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  except  that 
in  amusement  places  there  are  no  learners' 
rates. 

Male  and  female  pinsetters  in  bowling  alleys 
will  get  at  least  $12  a  week.  The  former  mini- 
mum was  $10.  As  before,  pinsetters  must  be 
paid  not  less  than  3  cents  per  line  for  five  pins 
and  4  cents  per  line  for  10  pins. 

Male  Workers 

Bo.vs  under  15  may  not  be  employed  except 
under  a  permit  from  the  Minister,  and  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  it  is  forbidden  to 
employ  or  to  permit  to  be  employed  a  male 
worker  of  15  or  over  at  a  wage  less  than  that 
fixed  by  the  Order. 

For  boys  over  15  and  under  18,  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  for  inexperienced  women  in 
factories,  shops,  offices,  etc.,  27,  30  and  33  cents 
an  hour  for  three  successive  periods  of  two 
months  each  and  36  cents  an  hour  thereafter. 
Former  rates  were  20,  24  and  27  cents  an  hour 
and  30  cents  an  hour  thereafter. 
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Inexperienced  men  of  18  or  over  in  an  occu- 
pation requiring  skill  or  training  are  to  receive 
at  least  30,  34  and  38  cents  an  hour  for  three 
periods  of  one  month  each,  and  40  cents  an 
hour  thereafter.  The  former  minima  for  these 
workers  were  25,  28  and  32  cents  and  35  cents 
thereafter.  For  men,  18  or  over,  where  no 
skill  or  training  is  required,  the  minimum  has 
been  raised  from  35  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

For  delivery  and  messenger  boys,  new  rates 
are  25  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  two  months, 
30  cents  for  the  second  two  months,  and  32 
cents  an  hour  thereafter,  replacing  the  old 
rates  of  20,  23  and  25  cents  an  hour.  As  before, 
where  the  employee  provides  a  bicycle,  the 
minimum  must  be  increased  by  50  cents  a 
week. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Overtime 

The  new  minimum  rates  for  women  apply  to 
a  work-week  of  44  hours,  instead  of  48  hours, 
as  previously.  In  factories,  shops,  offices  and 
hotels  and  restaurants,  no  employer  may  re- 
quire a  woman  to  work  more  than  48  hours  in 
a  week  or  nine  hours  in  a  day,  except  on  permit 
from  the  Minister.  Where  permission  is  given, 
hours  in  excess  of  44  are  to  be  paid  for  at  10 
cents  an  hour  above  the  minimum  rate.  Under 
the  earlier  Regulations  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  48  in  a  week  or  9  in  a  day  the  mini- 
mum rate  was  increased  by  5  cents  an  hour. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  limitation  of 
overtime  to  3  hours  in  a  day,  6  hours  in  a 
week  or  120  hours  in  a  year,  a  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  Factory  Act. 

For  the  first  time,  express  provision  has  been 
made  for  overtime  rates  of  pay  for  male  work- 
ers. The  earlier  Regulations  provided  that 
time  worked  in  excess  of  48  hours  in  a  week 
was  to  be  deemed  overtime  except  where  it  was 
otherwise  provided  by  a  collective  agreement. 
It  is  now  provided  that  for  any  hours  worked 
over  48  in  a  week,  the  minimum  rate  plus  10 
cents  an  hour  must  be  paid. 

Public  Holidays 

The  new  Regulations  add  two  public  holi- 
days, Empire  Day  and  Remembrance  Day,  to 
the  six  formerly  granted  for  women  in  fac- 
tories, shops,  offices,  hotels  and  restaurants. 
These  were  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  Except  on  a  permit  from  the 
Minister,  no  women  may  be  required  to  work 
on  a  holiday  and  no  reduction  may  be  made 
in  the  minimum  rate  by  reason  of  such  holiday. 
A  woman  who  works  under  permit  on  one  of 
these  eight  days  must  be  granted  a  full  day's 
holiday  with  pay  at  the  regular  rate  within  six 
months.  Previous  Regulations  required  the 
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regular  rate  to  be  increased  by  5  cents  an 
hour  on  a  holiday,  and,  in  addition,  a  full  day's 
holiday  with  pay  at  the  regular  rate  to  be 
allowed  within  the  same  year.  No  provision 
is  made  for  the  observance  of  public  holidays 
in  places  of  amusement  nor  for  male  workers. 

Inexperienced  and  Part-Time  Workers 

As  before,  inexperienced  workers  in  any 
establishment  must  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  all  employees,  and  every 
worker  required  to  report  must  be  paid  a  mini- 
mum of  three  hours'  pay.  Where  workers  are 
employed  30  hours  a  week  or  less,  rather  than 
24  hours  as  previously,  the  hourly  rate  must 
be  not  less  than  the  minimum  increased  by 
5  cents. 

General  Provisions 

General  provisions  concerning  working  con- 
ditions, payment  of  wages,  keeping  of  records, 
posting  of  regulations,  etc.,  are  unchanged,  as 
is  the  provision  authorizing  the  Minister  to 
issue  permits  granting  modification  of,  or 
exemption  from,  the  Regulations,  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Ontario  Apprenticeship  Act 

Servicing  and  installing  air-conditioning  or 
refrigerating  equipment  was  designated  as  a 
trade  to  which  the  above  Act  applies  by  regu- 
lations made  February  13  and  gazetted 
March  1. 

Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick  Wartime  Labour 
Relations    Regulations    Acts 

By  proclamations  issued  in  Manitoba  on 
February  20,  and  in  New  Brunswick  on  Febru- 
ary 27  amendments  to  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  (P.C.  1003)  as  made  by 
the  Dominion  Order  in  Council  P.C.  302  of 
January  30,  1947  (L.G.  1947,  p.  133)  are  de- 
clared to  have  force  and  effect  as  law  in 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick,  respectively. 

Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  this 
Act  were  gazetted  on  February  8,  March  1 
and  March  29. 

These  permit  registration  and  tax  collec- 
tion to  be  done  by  an  individual  in  each 
village  or  rural  municipality;  stipulate  that 
the  provision  exempting  persons  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  tax  has  not  been  paid  from 
benefits  until  one  month  after  payment  does 
not  apply  where  the  tax  is  paid  on  behalf 
of  any  person  by  a  government  or  social  aid 
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agency;  add  to  the  list  of  hospitals  outside 
the  Province  to  whom  payment  may  be 
made  for  services  rendered  to  beneficiaries 
government-approved    nursing    or    maternity 


homes  outside  Saskatchewan  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Saskatchewan  border;  and  re-state  in 
more  detailed  form,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  hospital  services  provided. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 


B.C.  Court  Will  Not  Interfere  With  Expulsion 

of    Union    Member    in    Accordance 

With  Union  Laws 

On  January  20,  1947,  an  action  for  damages 
for  alleged  wrongful  expulsion  from  a  local 
of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  Shipbuilders' 
Union  was  dismissed  with  costs  by  Mr.  Justice 
Macfarlane  in  the  British  Columbia  Supreme 
Court. 

The  plaintiff,  Kusych,  a  shipyard  welder, 
was  expelled  from  the  union  first  in  Decem- 
ber, 1943,  but  was  reinstated  in  June,  1944.  In 
Supreme  Court  he  was  awarded  $1,000  dam- 
ages for  wrongful  expulsion  (L.G.  1946,  p.  102). 
He  was  later  given  nominal  damages  against 
several  union  officials  for  assault  following  his 
eviction  from  a  union  meeting.  Again 
expelled  in  February,  1945,  "for  activities 
detrimental  to  the  union",  he  instituted  this 
action. 

The  defendants  denied  that  the  expulsion 
was  illegal  and  asserted  that  the  union  had 
obtained  and  was  operating  under  a  new 
constitution.  Further,  they  questioned  the 
right  of  the  Courts  to  interfere  with  a  union's 
internal  affairs  where  no  property  right  was 
involved.  They  also  contended  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  reme- 
dies he  had  under  the  union's  constitution 
and  that  until  he  did  so  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  resort  to  litigation. 

In  the  Court's  view,  the  question  was:  What 
was  the  constitution  of  the  union  at  the  time 
of  the  expulsion?  When  the  plaintiff  joined 
it  in  1942,  the  union  was  a  local  of  the  Cana- 
dian Congress  of  Labour,  granted  a  charter  in 
1928.  In  January,  1943,  the  C.C.L.  suspended 
the  defendant  union  but  lifted  the  suspension 
in  December,  1943,  when  an  agreement  was 
made  providing  that  a  B.C.  Federation  of 
Shipyard  Workers  should  be  formed  and  that 
the  locals  joining  the  Federation  should  cease 
to  be  chartered  by  the  C.C.L.  but  should  hold 
charters  from  the  Federation  which  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  Congress.  This  arrangement 
was  agreed  to  on  April  10,  1944,  and  the  local 
returned  its  charter  to  the  Congress.  The 
workers,  members  of  the  former  local,  were 
then  free  to  accept  a  charter  from  the  Federa- 
tion and  to  formulate  a  new  constitution 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  Federation.  This 


they  did  in  a  series  of  meetings,  completing 
their  by-laws  on  August  8,  1944. 

Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane  held  it  was  under 
the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  that  proceed- 
ings against  the  plaintiff  were  begun  and  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  expelled  from  the  asso- 
ciation chartered  by  the  Federation.  Thus 
article  14  of  the  C.C.L.  local's  constitution 
under  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  illegal  ex- 
pulsion could  not  be  relied  on. 

His  Lordship  pointed  out  that  when  the 
plaintiff  was  reinstated  on  June  21,  1944,  it 
was  not  to  membership  in  the  original  union, 
as  the  plaintiff  claimed,  for  by  that  time  the 
organization  had  been  dissolved.  Since  he 
accepted  the  situation  as  it  then  was,  claim- 
ing membership  in  the  group  of  workmen  then 
functioning  as  the  defendant  union  which  was 
in  the  process  of  adopting  by-laws  under  its 
charter  from  the  Federation,  these  by-laws 
formed  the  basis  of  his  contract  of  member- 
ship. 

Between  the  plaintiff's  reinstatement  in 
June,  1944,  and  his  expulsion  in  February, 
1945,  he  continued  to  attack  the  union  as 
"spurious"  and  "a  fake"  and  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  closed  shop  principle.  He 
delivered  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts,  bitterly 
criticizing  the  union.  The  Court  commented: 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  his  relations  with 
labour  and  allied  organizations  to  which  he 
belonged  previously  were  turbulent. .  . 

I  mention  these  facts  of  course  only  because 
of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  actual  be- 
haviour of  the  plaintiff  and  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  was  the  inoffensive  and  in- 
nocuous workman  desiring  to  obtain  employ- 
ment or,  in  fact,  principally  concerned  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  organization  in  which 
he  claims  to  be  entitled  to  continued  member- 
ship. 

The  plaintiff  continued  as  a  member  under 
the  new  constitution  and  was  expelled  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions.  That  con- 
stitution provides  remedies  of  which  he  could 
have  availed  himself  before  applying  to  the 
Court  for  relief. 

As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  inter- 
fere, his  Lordship  cited  Maclean  v.  Workers' 
Union  (1929)  to  the  effect  that  the  Court 
will  not  interfere  with  an  association  in  its 
right  to  expel  a  member  who  contravenes  the 
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rules  to  which  he  has  assented  in  joining  the 
association.  Kuzych  v.  White  et  al  (1947)  1 
Western  Weekly  Reports  322. 

Workman's    Appeal    Against     Corporation    of 

Toronto  for  Wages  and  Failure  to 

Provide  Work  Dismissed 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  on  January  27, 
1947,  dismissed  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from 
the  judgment  of  Wilson  J.  after  a  trial  without 
a  jury  in  an  action  against  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Toronto  for  wages,  or,  alternatively, 
for  damages  for  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  perform  his  contract  of  ser- 
vice. 

Given  temporary  work  in  the  city  street- 
cleaning  department  in  December,  1933,  the 
plaintiff  was  notified  in  1935  that  he  was 
to  work  as  stoker  until  further  notice.  For 
physical  reasons,  he  left  this  work  in  1942 
but  was  afterwards  employed  from  time  to 
time  as  a  labourer  by  the  same  department. 
In  March,  1943,  he  gave  up  the  work  alto- 
gether claiming  it  was  unsuitable  to  his 
physical  condition,  and  in  April  when  asked 
by  the  superintendent  when  he  was  going  back 
to  work,  he  replied:  "When  you  have  some- 
thing to  suit  me."  On  his  claim  for  wages  up 
to  August  8,  1944,  when  the  action  was  institu- 
tuted,  the  trial  judge  awarded  him  $190,  with 
costs,  but  dismissed  his  claim  for  damages. 

On  appeal,  his  counsel  advanced  two  main 
arguments,  first,  that  the  appellant  was  from 
1934  to  1944  in  the  employ  of  the  respondent 
corporation  on  a  "continuing  contract  of  in- 
definite hiring"  and,  second,  that,  as  a  returned 
soldier,  he  was  entitled  to  preference  in  em- 
ployment under  By-law  No.  15753  of  May  18, 
1942,  when  civic  department  heads  were 
instructed  to  give  preference  to  Toronto 
ex-servicemen. 

Mr.  Justice  Hogg  in  delivering  judgment 
stated  that  the  appellant's  first  argument  was 
based  on  the  classification  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  1918,  of  civic  employees  as  "tem- 
porary" and  "permanent"'  employees.  It  was 
contended  that  because  the  appellant  would  be 
deemed  to  be  a  permanent  employee  according 
to  the  definition,  his  contract  of  employment 
was  on  a  yearly  basis  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  wages  when  not  working  because  of  illness 
or  incapacity,  he  could  not  be  discharged  with- 
out notice  and  was  entitled  to  have  work 
found  for  him.  In  the  Court's  opinion,  the 
classification  was  not  intended  to,  nor  did  it, 
alter  the  terms  of  the  contracts  of  hiring  be- 
tween the  respondent  and  its  employees,  with 
respect  to  wages  paid,  methods  of  calculating 
wages  or  the  nature  of  the  hiring. 


As  regards  the  claim  for  damages  for  failure 
to  accord  him  veterans'  preference  in  respect 
to  certain  work  in  the  incineration  plant  that 
the  appellant  was  capable  of  doing  and  had 
asked  to  do,  the  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  by-law  made  no  offer  of  any  specific  work 
in  the  respondent's  employ  to  returned  sol- 
diers but  was  merely  an  expression  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  City  towards  returned 
men.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  such 
policy  should  be  faithfully  carried  out,  no 
obligation  in  law  is  imposed  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. Low  v.  the  City  of  Toronto  (1947)  On^ 
tario  Weekly  Notes  219. 

Saskatchewan   Court  Holds  Foreman  Not 

Employer  as  Defined  by  Minimum 

Wage  Act 

In  Moose  Jaw  District  Court  on  February 
12,  1947,  the  appeal  was  allowed  of  a  man 
fined  in  magistrate's  court  for  paying  a  worker 
between  September  1  and  30,  1946,  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  Order  1  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Minimum  Wage  Board.  The 
Court  directed  that  the  amount  of  the  fine 
and  costs  paid  by  the  appellant  should  be 
refunded.  The  appeal  was  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  accused  appellant  was  not  an 
"employer". 

The  appellant  was  a  travelling  foreman  em- 
ployed by  a  coal  contractor  whose  duty  it 
was  to  ensure  a  supply  of  coal  for  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  engines  at  various  points. 
The  foreman  was  "in  charge  of  hiring  the  men 
and  supervising  the  work  in  Moose  Jaw  as 
well  as  other  points  in  the  Saskatchewan 
C.P.R.  district."  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
paying  the  men  beyond  handing  out  the 
cheques  forwarded  to  him  by  the  coal  con- 
tractor from  Winnipeg. 

The  accused  was  fined  $10  and  $4.50  costs 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  amended  in  1945,  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  the  sum  of 
$24.30,  the  difference  between  the  sum  actually 
paid  to  the  employee  and  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled. 

In  the  District  Court's  opinion,  the  question 
whether  the  appellant  came  within  the  defini- 
tion of  employer  in  the  Act  hinged  on  the 
interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  word  "or" 
after   "employees": 

Employer  includes  every  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  agent,  manager  .  .  .  and  every 
other  person  having  control  or  direction  of 
one  or  more  employees  or  who  is  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  payment  of  wages  to,  or  the  receipt  of 
wages  by,  one  or  more  employees. 

In  the  Annual  Holidays  Act,  1944,  "em- 
ployer" is  defined  in  substantially  the  same 
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words  but  "and"  is  used  instead  of  "or" 
There  is  authority  for  reading  the  word  "or" 
as  "and"  where  by  so  doing  absurdities  will  be 
avoided,  the  Court  pointed  out,  and  it  was 
satisfied  that  in  the  present  case  "or"  should 
be  read  as  "and".  The  employer  is  the  one 
who  pays  the  wages  and  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  one  who  paid  the  wages  in  this  case 
was  the  contractor  at  Winnipeg  and  not  the 
foreman.  As  regards  the  order  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  already  paid  and  the 
minimum  rate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
an  employee  should  pay  out  of  his  own  wages 
to  his  co-employee  the  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  and  the  minimum  wage.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  officials  at  Moose 
Jaw  who  made  out  the  pay-sheets  should  be 
penalized  if  the  company  offices  outside  Sask- 
atchewan which  issue  pay  cheques  were  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  the  Act.  Rex.  v.  Stover 
(1947)   H  Western  Weekly  Reports  397. 

U.S.    Supreme    Court    Holds    that    Employers 
Must  Bargain  With  Foremen's  Unions 

On  March  10  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  affirmed  in  a  5-4  decision  the 
judgment  of  lower  Court  holding  that  the 
National  Labour  Relations  Act  applies  to 
supervisory  workers  and  that  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  must  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  National  Labour  Relations  Board 
requiring  it  to  recognize  and  bargain  with 
the  Foremen's  Association  of  America  acting 
on  behalf  of  its  1,100  employees  of  foreman 
rank. 

The  Foremen's  Association  of  America  was 
certified  in  April,  1945,  by  the  National 
Labour  Relations  Board  as  the  bargaining 
agent  of  the  Packard  foremen.  When  the 
company  refused  to  recognize  the  union,  the 
Board  directed  it  to  do  so.  The  company's 
appeal  against  the  Board's  order,  on  the 
ground  that  foremen  were  a  part  of  manage- 
ment, was  dismissed  in  August,  1946,  by  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  distinguished  between 
foremen  and  other  workmen  in  so  far  as  the 
higher  wages,  more  favourable  conditions  con- 
cerning holidays  and  leave  of  the  former  were 
concerned.  He  agreed  that  foremen  carry 
responsibility  for  maintaining  production, 
subject  to  the  overall  control  or  supervision 
of  the  management,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  promotion  and  discipline. 

The  company  argued  that  the  definition  of 
"employer"  in  the  Act  included  foremen  since 
it  includes  "any  person  acting  in  the  interest 
of  an  employer  directly  or  indirectly".  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  rejected  this  contention.     He 


considered  that  every  employee,  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  employment,  is  required  to  act 
in  the  employer's  interest.  The  employee 
owes  to  the  employer  faithful  performance  of 
services  in  his  interest  and  the  protection  of 
his  property,  but,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  the 
effect  of  the  definition  of  "employer"  was  to 
make  employers  "responsible  in  labour  prac- 
tices for  the  acts  of  any  persons  performed 
in  their  interests".  This  is  merely  the  formu- 
lation for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
statute  of  the  common-law  doctrine 

by  which  a  principal  is  made  liable  for  the 
tortious  acts  of  his  agent  and  the  master  for 
the  wrongful  acts  of  his  servants. 

As  to  the  foreman,  though  he  is 

the  faithful  representative  of  the  employer 
in  maintaining  a  production  schedule,  his 
interests  properly  may  be  adverse  to  that 
of  the  employer  when  it  comes  to  fixing  his 
own  wages,  hours,  seniority  rights  or  working 
conditions.  He  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
serve  himself  in  these  respects  because  he 
serves  his  master  in  others.  And  we  see  no 
basis  in  this  Act  whatever  for  holding  that 
foremen  are  forbidden  the  protection  of  the 
Act  when  they  take  collective  action  to 
protect  their  collective  interests. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  considered  that  the 
company's  argument  was  "really  addressed  to 
the  indesirability  of  permitting  foremen  to 
organize".  The  company  conceded  that  fore- 
men have  a  right  to  organize  but  it  denied 
that  the  statute  compelled  it  to  recognize  the 
union: — 

In  other  words,  it  wants  to  be  free  to 
fight  the  foremen's  union  in  the  way  the 
companies  fought  other  unions  before  the 
Labour  Act.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  which  indicates  that  Congress  intended 
to  deny  its  benefits  to  foremen  as  employees 
if  they  choose  to  believe  that  their  interests 
as  employees  would  be  better  served  by 
organization   than   by   individual   competition. 

A  minority  of  the  Court,  including  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Douglas,  Frank- 
furter and  Burton,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
while,  under  the  general  law,  foremen  have 
the  right  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining, 
the  National  Labour  Relations  Act  does  not 
apply   to   them.     The   Act,  in   their  opinion, 

put  in  the  employer  category  all  those  who 
acted  for  management  not  only  in  formulating 
but     also    in    executing    its    labour    policies. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  (1947)  19  Labour  Relations 
Reporter  2397. 

Time  Spent  in  Preparing  for  Work  Too  Trifling 

to  Warrant  Damages  Under  U.S.  Fair 

Labour  Standards  Act 

On  February  8,  1947,  Federal  Judge  Picard 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern    District    of    Michigan   dismissed    the 
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claims  of  employees  of  the  Mount  Clemens 
Pottery  Company  to  "portal-to-portal"  pay, 
holding  that  the  total  time  spent  in  walking 
from  company  gates  and  preparing  for  work 
was  too  trifling  for  serious  consideration. 

When  the  action  was  first  brought  in  the 
District  Court  for  overtime  payment  for 
approximately  56  minutes  per  day  allegedly 
worked  by  the  plaintiffs  before  and  after 
scheduled  starting  and  quitting  times,  the 
decision  was  partly  in  favour  of  the  employees 
but  it  was  overruled  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  On  June  10,  1946,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  latter  decision,  ruling  that  time 
spent  in  walking  from  time-clock  to  work- 
bench and  in  preparatory  activities  was 
"working  time"  under  the  Fair  Labour 
Standards  Act  (L.G.,  1946,  p.  999).  The  case 
was  remanded  to  the  District  Court  to 
determine  how  much  time  was  involved.  The 
Supreme  Court  expressly  directed  that,  in 
computing,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  "de  minimis"  doctrine  {de  minimis  non 
curat  lex — the  law  cannot  concern  itself  with 
trifles)  in  relation  to  the  work-week  con- 
templated  by   the   Act   "in   the   light   of   the 


realities  of  the  industrial  world".  The  Court, 
however,  considered  that  12  minutes  or  more 
of  walking  time  daily  was  not  "de  minimis". 
The  District  Court  found  that  time  taken 
to  travel  from  time-clocks  to  the  several 
departments  in  no  case  exceeded  3  minutes 
and  that  the  maximum  walking  time  which 
could  be  reckoned  in  favour  of  any  plaintiff 
was  6-2  minutes  daily.  As  to  preliminary 
activities,  the  sum  total  for  any  one  person 
would  be  less  than  3  minutes  a  day  and  in 
only  three  departments  were  there  any  which 
were  considered  not  part  of  the  job. 

It  is  our  opinion  and  we  hold  that  we 
would  not  go  lower  than  12  minutes  as  above 
restricted  .  .  .  and  without  setting  any  de 
minimis  figure  herein,  hold  all  the  walking 
and  preliminary  activities  consumed  in  this 
case  is  de  minimis. 

Judge  Picard  stated  that  his  decision  did 
not  mean  that  all  portal-to-portal  suits  should 
be  dismissed.  Other  instances  might  exist 
where  time  consumed  in  walking  and  pre- 
liminary activities  might  be  so  substantial  as 
to  call  for  compensation.  Anderson  v.  Mount 
Clemens  Pottery  Company  Federal  District 
Court,  February  8,  1947. 


Workmen's  Compensation  As  Factor  in  Industrial  Costs 


A  RECENT  memorandum  issued  by  the 
■**■  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associa- 
tion pointed  out  that  "workmen's  compensa- 
tion costs"  have  become  an  important  item  in 
our  industrial  economy.  The  following  figures 
received  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  of  Ontario  for  1945  and  1946  were 
quoted : 


It  is  pointed  out  that  the  foregoing  figures 
cover  all  industries  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion in  Ontario  in  Schedule  1,  as  well  as  all  of 
Schedule  2  (the  self-insurers,  such  as  railways) 
and  Crown  cases. 

As  workmen's  compensation  coverage  was  ex- 
tended in  1946,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
strict  comparison  between  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding years. 


1945  1946 

Total  number  of  industrial  accidents  reported   118,220  138,570 

Total  number  of  fatal  cases  included 467  435 

Total  awards  for  compensation  and  medical  aid   $13,135,938  38  $16,502,023  89 

Medical  aid  included  in  above $  1,889,830  98  $  2,358,949  64 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation  Aids  and  National  Employment  Service' 


DEMOBILIZATION  continued  to  taper  off 
during  January,  1947,  when  only  2,435 
men  were  released  as  compared  with  3,219 
during  the  previous  month.  Of  these,  166 
were  Navy,  1,840  Army  and  429  Air  Force. 
It  was  expected  that  not  more  than  2,000 
would  be  discharged  in  February  to  be  fol- 
lowed b}'  a  slightly  larger  number  in  March. 

The  strong  demand  for  the  various 
rehabilitation  aids  as  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  continued. 
At  the  end  of  January,  more  than  113,000 
veterans  were  ''on  benefit"  under  the  Post- 
Discharge  Re-establishment  Order,  and  53,000 
were  receiving  grants  under  Re-establishment 
Credit.  The  Veterans'  Land  Act  was  carrying 
accounts  for  23,500  ex-servicemen  who  have 
purchased  farms  or  become  established  in 
the  fishing  industry. 

The  number  of  ex-service  personnel  seeking 
work  at  National  Employment  Service  offices 
during  the  month  registered  an  18  per  cent 
increase  over  the  number  reported  in  Decem- 
ber. During  the  same  period  placements 
registered  a  10  per  cent  gain  while  reinstate- 
ments in  civil  employment  dropped  29  per 
cent. 

A  sharp  increase  in  the  number  unplaced 
at  the  end  of  the  month  was  reported.  An 
increasing  proportion  of  these  potential  work- 
ers have  been  unplaced  for  more  than  15  days. 
A  larger  percentage  of  the  number  of  jobless 
veterans  were  classified  as  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  while  unskilled  workers 
registered  a  four  per  cent  drop  from  that 
reported  one  month  earlier. 

Post-Discharge   Re-establishment    Order 

In  January,  1947,  the  number  of  ex-service- 
men seeking  assistance  under  this  Order  rose 
sharply  to  stand  at  20,338  as  compared  with 
17,413 -in  December.  This  increase  was  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  awards  granted  to 
veterans  who  were  out-of-work.  Of  the  20,338 
awards   granted,   3,863   went   to    persons   who 


•Extract  from  "Statistics  Pertaining  to  Ex-Service 
Personnel",  dated  March  21,  1947,  a  report  prepared 
in  the  Research  and  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of     Labour,     Ottawa. 


had  received  previous  assistance  under  this 
Order. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  Order,  282,982 
persons  have  received  benefits,  while  305,069 
awards  were  granted. 

Reflecting  a  more  restricted  labour  market, 
the  number  of  veterans  on  allowance  during 
the  current  month  and  the  number  left  on 
file  at  the  month-end,  showed  increases.  The 
former  stood  at  129,289,  an  increase  of  1,949 
from  that  reported  for  December,  while  the 
latter  rose  to  112,512,  an  increase  of  3,227. 
Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  veterans  "on  bene- 
fit" at  the  end  of  January  were  receiving 
assistance  for  university  or  vocational  train- 
ing courses  while  10  per  cent  were  out-of- 
work. 

Out-of-Work — The  number  of  awards 
granted  under  this  clause  rose  from  7,590  in 
December  to  9,824  in  January.  Similarly,  the 
number  receiving  assistance  during  the  month 
and  those  left  on  record  at  the  end  of  the 
month  increased  substantially.  The  former 
jumped  from  27,146  in  December  to  30,596, 
while  the  latter  increased  from  17,893  to 
22,290. 

Vocational  Training — Veterans  planning  to 
take  training  or  pre-matriculation  courses 
under  the  C.V.T.  program  were  granted 
4,840  awards  during  January.  A  veteran  does 
not  necessarily  start  his  training  immediately 
on  being  granted  an  award.  He  has  to  wait 
until  there  is  an  opening.  As  the  courses  are  of 
a  definite  duration,  little  change  is  recorded 
in  payments.  During  the  month,  39,134 
veterans  were  in  receipt  of  allowances  and 
35,261    "on   benefit"    at   the    month-end. 

Awaiting  Returns — With  the  opening  of  a 
new  year  activity  increased  in  this  group. 
During  January,  2,666  veterans  were  awarded 
assistance  while  awaiting  returns  from  new 
enterprise.  However,  the  number  who  received 
allowances  during  the  month  dropped  from 
15,521  in  December  to  14,670.  Similarly,  those 
"on  benefit"  at  the  end  of  the  month  dropped 
from  12,509  to  12,345  during  the  correspond- 
ing period. 

Temporary  Incapacity — During  the  current 
month    little    change    was    recorded    in    the 
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number  qualifying  under  this  benefit.  There 
were  152  veterans  granted  awards  while  161 
received  allowances  during  the  month.  At  the 
end  of  January,  81  persons  were  still  "on 
benefit". 

University  Training — The  number  of  awards 
granted  for  university  training  was  relatively 
unchanged  from  that  of  the  previous  month. 
During  January,  2,856  veterans  were  granted 
assistance,  44,728  received  allowances,  and 
42,535  were  still  "on  benefit"  at  the  month- 
end. 

Veterans'  Land  Act 

At  the  end  of  January,  59,641  ex-servicemen 
had  qualified  for  benefits  under  the  Veterans' 
Land  Act.  Of  these,  9,053  have  withdrawn 
their  applications  before  they  were  actually 
established.  Of  the  number  qualified,  23,540 
have  been  actually  established  in  farming 
or  fishing  activities.  In  addition,  grants  were 
allowed  to  364  Indians  settling  on  reserve 
lands.  To  date  only  22  loans  have  been  repaid. 
During  January,  1,424  ex-service  personnel 
qualified  while  1,048  were  established.  The 
number  of  veterans  applying  for  benefits  under 
this  Act  is  small  largely  because  of  the  strict 


provisions  of  the  Act.    The   main   provisions 
are  listed  below. 

(1)  The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  officials 
that  he  is  qualified  to  produce  results  in  his 
chosen  field.  This  takes  time  and  tends  to 
slow  down  the  number  of  those  qualifying 
each  month. 

(2)  In  order  to  qualify  as  eligible  for  bene- 
fits to  settle  on  a  small  holding,  it  is  essential 
that  the  applicant  have  an  assured  income 
from  an  independent  source.  Frequently 
therefore,  applications  for  small  holding  bene- 
fits are  delayed  while  the  veterans  find  suit- 
able employment  which  will  provide  them 
with  a  steady  income. 

(3)  A  veteran  may  apply  for  benefits  under 
the  Veterans'  Land  Act  at  any  time  after 
discharge.  For  this  reason  the  number  who 
will  ultimately  take  advantage  of  the  Act 
will  naturally  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years. 

(4)  Once  qualified  to  receive  benefits,  a 
veteran  is  advised  to  move  slowly  but  surely 
in  becoming  established.  This  explains  why 
the  numbers  established  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  numbers  qualifying  under 
the  Veterans'  Land  Act. 


Veterans9  Dependents  Overseas 


It  has  been  recognized  that  for  a  time,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  government 
of  Canada  has  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
dependents  overseas  of  members  and  former 
members  of  Canada's  Armed  Forces.  In  order 
to  meet  such  responsibility  with  greater  effi- 
ciency, it  has  been  considered  advisable  and 
expedient  to  establish  overseas  a  suitable  inter- 
departmental committee  whose  function  it 
will  be  to  keep  the  several  Departments  of  the 
government  duly  informed  in  all  matters 
relevant  to  its  obligations  to  such  dependents. 

Under  Order  in  Council  P.C.  600,  dated 
February  18,  1947,  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs,  an 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  set  up  with 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
(Chairman) ;  the  other  members  being  an 
officer  of  each  of  the  Departments  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Mines  and  Resources  and  National 
Defence.  Provision  is  made  for  the  addition  of 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  if  the 
Minister  of  Finance  deems  it  advisable. 


The  duties  of  the  Committee  shall  be: — 

(a)  to  receive  and  act  upon  inquiries 
received  from  dependents  overseas  of 
members  and  former  members  of  His 
Majesty's  Canadian  Armed  Forces; 

(b)  to  allocate  such  inquiries  as  may  require 
administrative  facilities  of  Departments 
concerned;  and 

(c)  to  recommend  emergency  financial 
assistance  to,  or  with  respect  to,  such 
dependents  between  the  date  of  their 
qualification  as  such  under  relevant 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources  and  the  date  of  their  final 
arrival  at  designated  places  in  Canada. 

The  offices  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  London,  England,  shall  serve  as  a 
reception  centre  for  all  inquiries  by,  or  on 
behalf  of  such  dependents,  and  such  Depart- 
ment shall  prepare  all  material  for  submission 
to  the  Advisory  Committee. 


Vocational  Training 


Training  of  Discharged  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 


ONE  of  the  great  difficulties  which  was 
encountered  in  the  setting  up  of  schools 
and  courses  for  veterans  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  numbers  who  would  elect  to  take  voca- 
tional training  could  not  be  gauged  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
expansion  of  training  facilities  was  carried  on 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  Rehabilitation 
Training  on  the  simple  basis  of  doing  what- 
ever was  possible  towards  providing  for  the 
large  numbers  which  were  accumulating.  At 
one  period,  in  the  early  spring  of  1946,  the 
number  of  veterans  wanting  vocational  train- 
ing, and  for  whom  accommodation  could  not 
be  provided,  reached  the  alarming  total  of 
7,763. 


In  March,  1946,  at  a  conference  between 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  Labour,  it  was  agreed 
that  Canadian  Vocational  Training  should 
provide  training  capacity  for  54,000  veterans 
in  CVT  schools  by  September  1,  1946.  This 
figure  of  54,000  was  to  include  both  vocational 
and  pre-matriculation  students.  At  the  time 
of  the  conference,  it  was  not  realized  that  the 
peak  enrolment  would  be  encountered  approxi- 
mately one  month  later,  at  the  end  of  April, 
1946.  By  then,  there  were  14,040  veterans  in 
CVT  Vocational  Schools  and  10,074  veterans 
in  CVT  Pre-Matriculation  Schools,  making  a 
total  of  24,114.  The  capacity  which  had  been 
agreed    upon    was    never    actually    provided; 
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but  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
veterans  could  have  been  accommodated 
quickly  by  expansion  and  the  institution  of 
second  shifts. 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  numbers  in  training  in  various 
types  of  courses,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
from  April,  1945,  until  February,  1947.  The 
numbers  taking  pre-matriculation  training,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  have  dropped  consider- 
ably during  the  past  eight  months,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  September  of  this 
year,  when  practically  all  the  veterans  who 
are  going  to  universities  will  have  qualified. 
The  numbers  in  CVT  Vocational  Schools  have 
fluctuated  during  recent  months,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  decrease  fairly  rapidly 
from  now  on.  As  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  this  regard,  there  were  4,058 
veterans  admitted  to  vocational  courses  in 
December,  1945,  10,746  in  January,  1946,  and 
6,963  in  February,  1946.  Numbers  of  veterans 
who  were  approved  for  vocational  training  in 
recent  weeks,  are  given  below: — 

Week  ending  1st  February,   1947 598 

Week  ending  8th  February,  1947....  570 

Week  ending  15th  February,  1947...  512 

Week  ending  22nd  February,  1947...  459 

Week  ending  1st  March,  1947 445 

Week  ending  8th  March,  1947 375 


Numbers  for  February  were  only  slightly 
over  2,000,  and  the  number  of  approvals  each 
week  dropped  noticeably  in  March. 

The  great  problem  which  faces  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  to-day  in  connection  with 
veteran  training  is  the  consolidation  of  courses, 
in  order  that  instruction  may  be  carried  on 
with  reasonable  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  has  resulted  in  the 
discontinuation  of  many  individual  courses 
and  the  closing  of  some  schools.  However, 
the  interest  of  the  veteran  has  been  studied 
at  all  times  and  the  arrangements  which  have 
been,  and  are  being  made,  are  such  that  the 
smaller  numbers  of  competent  instructors  who 
remain  with  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
are  able  to  give  the  same  high  quality  of 
instruction  in  a  smaller  number  of  courses 
that  was  given  previously  in  all  schools. 

The  number  of  veterans  who  have  enrolled 
for  training  under  CVT  from  the  inception 
of  the  program  up  to  February  28,  1947,  is 
116,426.  The  numbers  undergoing  training 
on  February  28  were: — 

CVT  Vocational  Schools    13,135 

CVT  Pre-Matriculation  Schools  . .  6,099 

Training-on-the-Job  11,017 

Private  schools 4,607 

Total  34,858 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  United  States 


i  i  \  7  OCATIONAL  Rehabilitation,  (for  civ- 
*  ilians)  as  provided  today  by  the  States 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (United  States),  is  a  service  to  preserve 
or  restore  the  ability  of  our  people  to  work 
for  pay."  A  brochure,  issued  recently  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  at  Washington,  thus 
tersely  defines  services  initiated  in  1920  and 
provided  with  varying  degrees  of  usefulness  for 
over  26  years.  Since  1942,  however,  it  has  been 
expanded  considerably.  Thus,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940-41  the  service  rehabilitated  26,469 
disabled  persons  into  employment;  in  1942-43, 
the  number  rehabilitated  wag  64,375,  and  in 
1944-45,  85,992,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  in  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 

In  the  Foreword  to  the  brochure  it  is  stated 
that  "since  Pearl  Harbor,  five  Ameircan 
civilians  have  become  disabled  for  every  dis- 
abled American  soldier.  At  least  1,500,000 
men  and  women  in  the  civilian  population  have 
some  disability  which  constitutes  a  barrier  to 
their  fullest  mental,  physical,  social,  voca- 
tional   and     economic    usefulness — and     their 


number  increases  by  200,000  a  year  through 
accidents  and  illness  or  from  congenital 
causes." 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  civilians  is  a 
public  service,  authorized  by  Federal  and 
State  laws,  "primarily  for  civilians  with  phys- 
ical or  mental  impairments."  While  most 
United  States  war  veterans  have  the  benefit  of 
special  legislation,  they  "are  not  excluded 
under  the  civilian  program."  Each  of  the  48 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii  operate  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs,  but  the  Federal  government  assists 
financially  through  grants-in-aid. 

Services  Provided  Handicapped  Persons 

Applying  the  principle  that  "it  is  not  what 
a  man  has  lost,  but  what  he  has  left  that's 
important"  the  following  services  are  enum- 
erated as  being  available  throughout  the 
United  States: 

(1)  Thorough  physical  examinations. 

(2)  Necessary  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric 
and  hospital  services. 
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(3)  Necessary  prosthetic  devices,  such  as 
artificial  limbs,  hearing  aids,  trusses  and 
the  like. 

(4)  Individual  counselling  and  guidance. 

(5)  Training  for  a  job — in  schools,  on  the 
job,  by  correspondence  or  by  tutor. 

(6)  Maintenance  and  transportation  during 
rehabilitation,  if  necessary. 

(7)  Necessary  tools,  equipment  and  licences. 

(8)  Placement  on  the  right  job. 

(9)  Follow-up  to  make  sure  the  worker  and 
the  job  are  properly  matched. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  State-Federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  a  man  or  woman 
must 

(1)  be  of  work  age; 

(2)  have  a  substantial  job  handicap  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability; 

(3)  have  a  reasonably  good  chance  of 
becoming  employable  or  of  getting  a 
more  suitable  job  through  the  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Cost  of  Service 

It  is  stated  that  "the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion client  pays  nothing  for  his  medical  exam- 
ination (in  most  States,  the  applicant  may  go 
to  his  family  physician  for  his  physical  exam- 
ination and  to  any  qualified  specialist  for 
special  services),  medical  and  vocational  diag- 


nosis, guidance,  training  or  placement."  How- 
ever, "to  the  extent  that  his  financial 
condition  will  permit,  he  is  expected  to  pay 
for  all  other  services,  including  medical,  surg- 
ical or  psychiatric  care,  hospitalization,  nursing 
care,  drugs,  appliances,  tools  and  licences, 
travel  and  living  expenses."  In  every  case,  the 
State  agency  makes  the  decision  as  to  how 
much  a  client  will  pay,  but  information 
obtained  through  the  means  test  is  kept 
confidential. 

Benefits  for  Employers 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  on  which 
management  may  draw  without  cost  include 
effective  counselling  to  salvage  and  conserve 
manpower;  evaluation  of  capacities  of  appli- 
cants with  disabilities;  aid  in  restoring  and 
re-training  workers;  expert  experience  in  plant 
survey  to  determine  suitable  jobs  in  which 
disabled  persons  may  be  employed;  and  the 
referral  of  trained,  skilled,  reliable  workers. 

It  is  asserted  that  many  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial concerns  in  the  United  States  employ 
substantial  numbers  of  men  and  women  that 
have  physical  impairments  and,  it  is  claimed, 
such  firms  "acknowledge  that  these  people  are 
the  equal  of,  and  in  many  instances  superior 
to  able-bodied  workers.  Countless  other  firms 
and  business  houses,  large  and  small,  also  test 
the  worth  of  vocational  rehabilitation  by  hir- 
ing handicapped  workers." 


Unemployment  Insurance  Statistics,  February,  1947 


Analysis  of  Claims  for  Benefit — Standing  of  Fund 

rTs  HE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  A  total  of  102,972  persons  received  benefit 

•*-    that  a  total  of  47,141  claims  for  Unem-  cheques  amounting  to  $3,916,634  as  compen- 

ployment  Insurance  Benefit  was  filed  in  local  sation     for    2,006,459     unemployed     days     in 

offices  across   Canada   during  February.  This  February  compared  with  92,837  persons  paid 

is   a   decrease    of    16,540    over   January   when  $4,006,529  for  2,022,102  days  in  January  and 

63,681    claims    were    registered    and    is    also  139,222    persons    who    received    $5,902,879    for 

fewer  than  the   59,098  filed  during  February  2,901,809  days  in  February   1946.     Thus,  the 

1946.      All    provinces    except    Alberta    shared  average   duration   of  unemployment   compen- 

in    this    decrease.  sated   was    19.5   days  in   February,  21.8   days 

Live      Unemployment      Insurance      Claims  in   January   and   20.8   days   in   February   last 

(ordinary     claims)     totalled     110,062     (86,097  year.     The   average   amount   of  benefit   paid 

male  and  23,965  female)   on  the  last  working  was    $38.04    in    February,    $43.16    in    January 

day   of  February,  a  slight  increase   over  the  and   $42.40   in   February    1946.     The   average 

103,995     (81,678    male     and    22,317     female)  amount  of  benefit  paid  per  compensated  day 

recorded  on  January  31.    On  February  28  last  of    unemployment    was    $1.95    in    February, 

year  there  were   161,997   live   claims    (130,061  $198  in  January  and  $2.03  in  February  1946. 

male  and  31,936  female).     In  addition  to  the  rT        .,            .  T                  „      , 

,.             ,  .                          ,     ,           «oco     1.1.  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

ordinary  claims  mentioned  above,  2,358  other 

claims   (1,993  male  and  365  female)   were  on  Total   employer-employee   contributions  for 

the  live  register  on  the  last  day  of  February,  February      1947,     amounting     to     $6,343,747, 

compared    with    1,881     (1,640    male    and    241  showed    an   increase    of  $1,534,899    or   32   per 

female)    on   January    31.     These    are    largely  cent  over  the  corresponding  figure  of  $4,808,- 

short   time    claims,   that   is   those    that   arise  848    for    the    same    month    last    year.      This 

because  the  claimant  has  been  put  on  short  increase  is  made  up  as  follows: 

time    and    is    therefore    claiming    benefit    for       Increase  in  stamp  sales    $    573,785 

only   part    of   each   week.     Many   short-time       Increase  in  meter  sales 139,524 

claimants    are    not    actively    seeking    another       Increase  in  bulk  payments  53,498 

job.  Ordinary  claimants  are  those  who  have  Increase  in  contributions  for  ser- 
no  jobs  and  are,  therefore,  available  for  vice  in  the  Armed  Forces  ....  767,680 
employment.  Increase  in  miscellaneous  receipts  412 
During  February,  60,171  claims  were  adjudi-  1  534  899 
cated  at  Insurance  Offices,  44,878  being  con- 
sidered entitled  to  benefit  and  15,293  not  While  contributions  increased  compared 
entitled  to  benefit.  The  figures  given  in  Table  3  with  February  last  year,  benefit  payments 
in  this  (page  564)  and  subsequent  issues  of  the  showed  a  substantial  decrease,  the  respective 
Labour  Gazette  will  include  "revised  claims".  figures  for  February  1946  and  1947  being 
The  term  "revised  claim"  is  used  to  designate  $5,900,723  and  $3,911,174,  a  decrease  of  34 
actions  taken  on  claims  that  have  previously  per  cent. 

been  adjucated.   These  include  such  activities  After  payment  of  benefit  the  net  increase 

as  disqualifications  arising  from  refusal  of  an  to  the  Fund  in  February  was  $4,344,652. 

offer    of    suitable    employment,    requests    to  r                  »-•««« 

,,,,,        ,.                   ,     £                 ,  Insurance  Registrations 

antedate  the  claim,  requests  for  an  extension 

of  the  two  year  period,  etc.     It  is  felt  that  Reports  received  from  local   offices   of  the 

this    presents    a    more    complete    picture    of  Unemployment     Insurance     Commission     for 

the  adjudication  of  claims  than  did  the  former  the  month  ending  February  28,  1947,  showed 

practice  of  including  only  initial  and  renewal  3,107,797  employees  were  issued  with  insurance 

claims.  books    and    had    made    contributions    to    the 

The    chief   reasons    for   non-entitlement    to  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one  time 

r       ci               «•       ai  •     a         j.  -u  j.-         _i_-i  or  another  since  April  1,  1946,  an  increase  ot 

benefit  were:     insufficient  contributions  while  „rtM„     .          T               01     m^ 

.     .          .  .            .             ...  „  _„„              .,     .  30,633  since  January  31,   1947. 

in  insurable  employment    7,927  cases,    volun-  As  at  February  28,  1947,  190,501  employers 

tanly    left    employment   without    just    cause"  were  registered  as  having  insurable  employees 

3,574    cases,    "refused    an    offer    of   work    and  representing  an  increase  of  9,171  since  January 

neglected  an  opportunity  to  work"  1,494  cases.  31,   1947. 
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TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  BY  REGIONS  FROM 
APRIL  1,  1945  TO  FEBRUARY  28,  1946,  AND  FROM  APRIL  1,  1946  TO 
FEBRUARY  28,  1947 


1945-46 

1946-47 



Employers 
Registered 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

Employers 
Registered 

Insured 
Persons  ^ 
Registered 

12,281 
42,668 
58,091 
29,631 
15,799 

241,889 
942,896 
1,239,058 
444, 173 
287, 745 

13,935 
47,820 
67,074 
41,769 
19,903 

238,508 

885,564 

1,171,528 

485, 583 

326,614 

158,470 

3,155,758 

190,501 

3,107,797 

TABLE  2. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  IN 
LOCAL  OFFICES  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  FEBRUARY,  i947 


— 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10, 667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10, 886 
20, 557 
40, 473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 
59,098 
50,706 
35,781 
34,777 
30,646 
27,576 
25,115 
28, 555 
34,891 
37,111 
52,479 

63,681 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 
1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

47,141 

July 

Total 

26, 924 

36, 660 

90,897 

296,391 

488,667 

110,822 

TABLE  3. 


-CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY,  1947 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Local  Offices 

C1)  Disposal  of  Claims 

(including  claims  pending  from 

previous  months) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

350 
3,259 
1.788 
14,074 
12,674 
3,102 
1,765 
2,936 
7,193 

296 

2,614 
1,438 
11,220 
9,886 
2,440 
1,497 
2,458 
5,668 

54 

645 

350 

2,854 

2,788 

662 

268 

478 

1,525 

266 
2,490 
1,384 
13,412 
12,789 
3,388 
1,412 
2,896 
6,841 

112 

1,160 

707 

4,957 

4,145 

990 

684 

642 

1,896 

291 

3,172 

1,851 

6,644 

5,203 

1,802 

850 

1,124 

4,021 

Total,  Canada,  February,  1947 

47,141 
63,681 
59,098 

37,517 
48, 678 
47,572 

9,624 
15,003 
11,526 

44,878 
48,213 
49,464 

15,293 
12,946 
13,253 

24,958 

Total,  Canada,  January,  1947 

26, 979 

(*)22,335 

(1)  Includes  claims  referred  to  appeals. 

(2)  Revised  claims  for  1946  not  available. 
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TABLE  4. 


-CLAIMANTS  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH  CHIEF 
REASONS  FOR  NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 


Month  of 

February, 

1946 


Month  of 

February, 

1947 


Cumulative 
Total  for 
Current 

Fiscal  Year 


Insufficient  contributions  and  not  in  insurable  employment 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work. . 

Discharged  for  misconduct 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause 

Other  reasons(') 

Total 


8,122 

190 

12 

82 

823 

3,250 

774 


7,927 

425 

20 

1,494 
425 

3,574 

1,428 


46,666 
3,262 
8,355 
8,205 
4,236 

29,682 
8,848 


13,253 


15,293 


109,254 


(!)  These  include:    Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  claimants  not  unemployed;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions; 
claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  5.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID,  FEBRUARY,  1947 


Province 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Total,  Canada,  February,  1947 
Total,  Canada,  January,  1947.. 
Total,  Canada,  February,  1946 


Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 


6,535 
2,612 
32,684 
30,094 
7,400 
4,244 
6,012 
12,745 


102,972 
92,837 
139,222 


Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 
Month 


280 
2,578 
1,109 
11,534 
10,264 
2,634 
1,598 
2,501 
5,570 


38,068 
46,478 
53,331 


Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 


13,476 
135.224 

52, 107 
666,176 
565, 886 
135,542 

82,364 

97,351 
258,333 


2,006,459 
2,022,102 
2,901,809 


Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

$ 


25, 689 
275,300 
103,417 
1,218,193 
1,133,418 
262,064 
158,714 
198,067 
541,772 


3,916,634 
4,006,529 
5,902,879 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  Under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


THE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
submits  the  following  digest  of  selected 
decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the  Umpire 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  1940,  and  its  amendments. 
These  cases  are  an  extension  of  the  series 
commenced  in  the  April,  1945  number  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  continued  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  issues.  They  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  possible  precedent  value  for  the 
determination  of  questions  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  confront  Insurance  Officers  and 
Courts  of  Referees.  In  addition,  they  pro- 
vide a  medium  for  presenting  to  employers 
and  employees  alike  brief  statements  of  the 
principles  upon  which  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment operates  in  Canada  and  of  actual 
facts  in  specific  cases  coming  before  the 
Umpire  on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  published  in  two 
series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated  CU-B  and 
(2)  Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CU-B.  75 
(28  May,  1946) 

Held  that  the  instructions  of  an  Employ- 
ment Officer  should  be  carried  out  even  before 
a  claim  for  benefit  has  been  made. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows : 

The  claimant,  a  single  woman,  aged  23 
years,  was  employed  as  a  packer  in  a  biscuit 
factory  for  two  months  at  a  rate  of  remunera- 
tion of  thirty-five  cents  an  hour.  She  was  laid 
off  on  December  22,  1945.  On  January  5, 
1946,  she  was  notified  of  a  vacant  situation 
as  a  baker's  helper  at  the  rate  of  pay  of 
$15.00  to  $18.00  a  week,  according  to  experi- 
ence, which  she  refused  to  accept. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1946  she  filed  claim 
for  benefit,  stating  that  she  had  telephoned 
the  prospective  employer  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  realized  that  she  did  not 
possess  the  qualifications  and  experience 
required. 

The  Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  claim 
and  disqualified  the  claimant  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  refused 
to  apply  for  a  situation  in  suitable  employ- 
ment when  offered  to  her. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Referees  which  allowed  the 
claim  on  the  grounds  that  she  could  not  be 
deemed  to  have  refused  an  offer  of  suitable 
employment  which  was  made  prior  to  her 
claim  for  benefit. 


The  Insurance  Officer  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Referees  to  the 
Umpire. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: 

The  instructions  of  an  Employment  Officer 
should  be  carried  out  even  before  a  claim  for 
benefit  has  been  made.  In  this  case  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  claimant  was  notified 
of  a  position  two  days  before  making  claim 
for  benefit  and  without  good  cause  refused  to 
accept  such  situation.  The  employment 
offered  to  the  claimant  on  the  5th  of  January 
was  suitable  and  should  have  been  accepted. 

CU-B.  85 

(29  May,  1946) 

Held  that  the  fact  that  an  insured  person 
belongs  to  another  union  or  to  no  union  at  all 
does  not  ipso  facto  make  him  a  party  without 
an  interest  in  a  labour  dispute. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  claimant  was  employed  by  a  motor 
company  and  lost  his  employment  by  reason 
of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dis- 
pute. 

He  filed  claim  for  benefit  on  September  24, 
1945  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Insurance 
Officer  and  the  claimant  was  disqualified 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  43  (a)  of  the 
Act.  The  claimant  did  not  prove  his  right 
to  relief  from  disqualification  under  Sub- 
Sections  (i)  and  (ii)  of  Section  43  (a). 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees.  A  test  case  was  chosen 
from  among  claimants  of  the  grade  or  class  of 
which  the  claimant  was  a  member,  the  Court 
of  Referees  disallowing  the  claim  by  a 
unanimous  decision  and  disqualifying  the 
claimant  for  the  period  of  the  stoppage  of 
work.  Subsequently  this  claimant's  case  was 
given  a  special  hearing  by  the  Court  of 
Referees,  the  claimant  being  present  and  the 
Court  unanimously  disallowed  the  claim  and 
disqualified  the  claimant  for  the  period  of  the 
stoppage  of  work. 

The  claimant,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Chairman,  appealed  to  the  Umpire  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Referees,  stating  that 
he  was  not  participating  in,  financing  or  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  dispute,  that  he  was 
kept  out  of  work  by  pickets,  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  union  and  had  never  paid  a 
cent  in  dues  to  the  union,  further,  that  he  had 
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no  vote  when  the  union  voted  for  strike  action 
and  that  he  was  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  the  claimant  dis- 
qualified for  the  period  of  the  stoppage  of 
work  and  gave  as  his  reasons : 

Under  Section  43  (a)  of  the  Act  certain 
obligations  are  imposed  upon  an  insured  per- 
son. Where  a  stoppage  of  work  has  occurred 
due  to  a  labour  dispute,  the  onus  is  on  the 
claimant  to  show  that  neither  he  nor  any 
member  of  his  grade  or  class  is  participating 
in,  financing  or  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute. 

The  Canadian  Act  in  this  respect  follows 
identically  the  British  Act,  and  it  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  highest  authorities  there,  as 
follows: — 

"The  first  demand  is  consideration  where 
the  claimant  as  an  individual,  is  (1)  partici- 
pating in,  or  (2)  financing,  or  (3)  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute,  and  secondly, 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  'grade  or  class' 
of  which  any  member  employed  at  the 
premises  at  the  time  the  stoppage  com- 
menced is  concerned  in  the  dispute  in  any 
one  of  these  three  senses.  Before  relief 
from  disqualification  can  be  afforded  there 
are  thus  six  conditions  to  be  satisfied.  A 
claimant  must  satisfy  all  of  them. 

"Claimants  must  not  rely  on  the  statutory 
authorities  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they 
are  entitled  to  relief  from  disqualification. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant; 
and  the  claimant  must  prove  that  he  does 
not  belong  to  a  grade  or  class  of  workers 
participating,  etc.,  in  the  dispute,  and  is  not 
individually  concerned  in  it. 

"Directly  interested — It  may  be  ordinarily 
presumed  that  if  the  issue  of  the  dispute 
which  causes  the  stoppage  would  directly 
affect  the  claimant's  hours  of  work  or 
wages,  he  is  'directly  interested'  in  the  dis- 
pute, even  though  he  stands  to  lose,  and  not 
to  gain,  if  the  employees  engaged  in  the 
dispute  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue." 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Justice  I.  C.  Rand,  who  investigated 
this  labour  dispute  and  reported  on  January 
29,  1946.  From  page  five  I  make  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  case: 


"The  employees  as  a  whole  become  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  union  action  and  I  doubt  if  any 
circumstance  provokes  more  resentment  in  a 
plant  than  this  sharing  of  the  fruits  of  unionist 
work,  and  courage,  by  the  non-member.  It  is 
irrelevant  to  try  to  measure  benefits  in  a  par- 
ticular case ;  the  protection  of  organized  labour 
is  premised  as  a  necessary  security  to  the  body 
of  employees.  But  the  Company  in  this  case 
admits  that  substantial  benefits  for  the  em- 
ployees have  been  obtained  by  the  union, 
some  in  negotiation,  and  some  over  the  oppos- 
ition of  the  Company". 

Further,  on  page  six  of  the  report  Mr. 
Justice  Rand  states: 

"It  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  larger 
concern  of  the  industry  that  there  be  mass 
treatment  in  the  relation  of  employees  to  that 
organization  that  is  necessary  to  the  primary 
protection  of  their  interests. 

"I  consider  it  entirely  equitable  then  that 
all  employees  should  be  required  to  shoulder 
their  portion  of  the  burden  of  expense  for 
administering  the  law  of  their  employment,  the 
union  contract;  that  they  must  take  the  burden 
along  with  the  benefit." 

The  submission  in  this  case  contains  a  letter 
from  the  employer  which  states  that  the  claim- 
ant was  employed  as  a  factory  clerk  in  Depart- 
ment 31,  the  classification  of  which  is  included 
in  the  unit  covered  by  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  between  the  employer  and  the 
local  of  the  union  involved  in  the  dispute. 

I  do  not  think  that  under  these  circum- 
stances there  can  be  any  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  claimant  was  an  interested  party  to 
the  dispute  and  was  directly  interested  in  its 
outcome. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  claimant  belonged  to  a  grade  or  class  of 
workers  participating  in  the  dispute. 

In  order  that  an  insured  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  benefit,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  the  points  already  referred  to  and 
in  this  case  the  claimant  has  given  no  proof 
which  entitles  him  to  relief  from  the  disquali- 
fication. 

The  fact  that  an  insured  person  belongs  to 
another  union  or  to  no  union  at  all  does  not 
ipso  facto  make  him  a  party  without  an  inter- 
est in  the  labour  dispute.  In  this  particular 
instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest 
the  claimant  had  in  the  dispute. 
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EGULATIONS  have  been  issued  requir- 
ing employers  to  notify  the  National 
Employment  Service  of  job  vacancies  which 
are  unfilled  24  hours  after  their  occurrence. 
The  Regulations  apply  only  to  insurable 
employment;  and  they  provide  that  if  the 
employer's  office  which  directly  controls  hiring 
is  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  local  employment  office  and  is  seeking 
labour  locally  only,  the  vacancies  need  not  be 
notified. 

The  Regulations  were  adopted  by  Order  in 
Council  (P.C.  1118,  March  28,  1947)  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  as  amended  in  1946  (L.G.,  Sept., 
1946,  p.  1221). 

They  change  the  reporting  system  which 
had  previously  been  in  effect  under  the 
National  Selective  Service  Civilian  Regula- 
tions (L.G.,  Jan.,  1946,  p.  7).  At  March  31 
the  National  Selective  Service  Civilian  Regu- 
lations were  revoked,  and  consequently  any 
controls  which  had  continued  under  these 
Regulations  up  to  that  date  are  no  longer  in 
force.  This  includes  the  requirement  that 
employers  report  on  the  individual  engage- 
ment of  new  employees,  that  employers  report 
unfilled  employment  vacancies,  and  that  either 
employer  or  employee  (in  most  lines  of 
industry)  give  seven  da3^s'  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  employment  before  actual  separation 
from  a  job  occurred. 

The  new  Regulations  retain  only  the 
requirement  that  vacancies  be  notified.  They 
introduce  a  new  requirement,  that  employers 
furnish  to  the  local  employment  offices  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  a  half- 
yearly  report  showing  for  each  month  in  the 
six-month  period  covered,  the  number  of 
employees  in  their  employ  (both  insured  and 
uninsured)  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
number  hired  during  the  month,  the  number 
separated  during  the  month  and  the  number 
in  their  employ  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


National  Employment  Service   Regulations 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  98  (1)  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  is  pleased  to  approve  the  attached 
"National  Employment  Service  Regulations, 
1947".  made  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1947, 
and  they  are  hereby  approved,  to  have  effect 
on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1947. 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney, 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 


THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
REGULATIONS,  1947 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940,  as 
amended,  to  organize  and  maintain  an  employ- 
ment service  in  Canada; 

And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  organizing  and  maintaining  such 
employment  service  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning employment  for  workers  and  workers 
seeking  employment,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
workers  to  obtain  employment  for  which  they 
are  fitted  and  assisting  employers  to  obtain 
workers  most  suitable  for  their  needs; 

And  whereas  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
97  of  the  said  Act  the  Commission  is  given 
authority  to  make  regulations  requiring  every 
person  who  has  engaged  an  employee,  who  ascer- 
tains that  he  requires  or  will  require  to  engage 
an  employee  or  ascertains  that  an  employee  has 
left  or  will  be  leaving  his  employment,  subject 
to  prescribed  conditions,  to  notify  the  employ- 
ment service  organized  under  Part  III  of  the 
Act,  of  such  fact  and  to  supply  prescribed 
incidental  information  in  such  manner  and 
within  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  and 
also  to  make  regulations  generally  for  carrying 
the  Act  into  effect; 

And  whereas  the  Commission  considers  that 
such  regulations  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
said  Act  into  effect; 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  "The  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  1940",  the  regulations 
attached  hereto  be  and  are  hereby  made, 
effective  March  31,  1947,  under  the  title  of 
"The  National  Employment  Service  Regulations, 
1947". 

Short  Title 

1.  These  Regulations  may  be  cited  as  "The 
National  Employment  Service  Regulations, 
1947". 

Definitions 

2.  In  these  Regulations,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires, 

(a)  "Act"  means  "The  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  1940". 

(6)  "Insurable  employment"  means  and  in- 
cludes any  employment  which  is  insur- 
able employment  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  all  of  the  employments 
specified  as  excepted  emplovments  in 
Part  II  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Act 
(and  any  part  of  any  such  excepted 
employment)  to  which  the  Governor  in 
Council  has  extended  or  shall  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  including  employ- 
ment in  lumbering  and  logging  whether 
or  not  contributions  under  the  Act  are 
pavable  in  respect  thereof. 

(c)  "Employer"  means  any  person  who  is 
offering  employment  or  who  has  or  had 
any  nerson  in  employment. 
(d)  "Employee"  means  any  person  to  whom 
employment  is  offered  by  an  employer  or 
whom  an  employer  has  or  had  in 
employment. 

(e)  "Casual  employee"  means  an  employee 
who  is  employed  for  a  particular  job  or 
jobs  of  a  casual  nature  for  a  period  of 
less  than  six  days. 
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(/)  "Local  Employment  Office"  means  an 
employment  office  established  by  the 
Commission  under  the  Act,  and  in 
respect  of  notifications  and  reports  by 
an  employer  means  the  employment  office 
nearest  to  the  establishment  in  respect 
of  which  the  notification  or  report  is 
required. 

(g)  "Commission"  means  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission. 

(h)  "Establishment"  means  any  office,  plant, 
factory,  works,  premises  or  place,  where 
one  or  more  employees  are  employed  in 
insurable  employment. 

Notification  of  Employer's  Requirements 

3.  If  an  employer  who  requires  to  engage  an 
employee  in  insurable  employment,  other  than 
an  employee  to  be  engaged  pursuant  to  his 
seniority  rights,  does  not  engage  such  employee 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  time  when 
the  employment  becomes  available,  he  shall 
forthwith  after  the  said  twenty-four  hours  has 
elapsed  notify  the  local  employment  office  of 
such  requirement,  stating  the  place  where  and 
the  occupation  for  which  the  employee  is 
required,  a  description  of  the  duties  to  be 
performed,  the  rate  of  wages  and  frequency  of 
payment,  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked 
each  day  and  each  week,  the  probable  duration 
of  the  employment,  and  sufficient  information 
to  describe  the  working  conditions  of  the 
employment  and  any  incidental  information 
which  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
require;  provided,  however,  that  such  notifica- 
tion shall  not  be  required  if  the  employer's 
office  which  directly  controls  hirings  at  the 
establishment  at  which  the  employment  is  avail- 
able, is  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  local  employment  office  and  he  does  not 
seek  the  employee  outside  the  locality  in  which 


his  office  is  situated,  but  if  he  seeks  the 
employee  outside  the  said  locality  the  notifica- 
tion shall  be  required. 

Notification  of  Hirings  and  Separations 

4.  (1)  Every  employer  shall  periodically 
furnish  to  the  local  employment  office,  on  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
determine,  a  report  in  respect  of  each  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  had  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  period  covered  by  such  report 
one  or  more  employees  in  insurable  employ- 
ment, showing  for  each  month  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  the  number  of  employees 
actually  in  his  employ  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  the  number  of  employees  whom  he  has 
engaged  during  the  month,  the  number  who 
have  separated  from  his  employ  during  the 
month,  the  number  in  his  employ  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  any  incidental  information 
which  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
require.  The  employees  herein  referred  to  are 
not  only  those  in  insurable  employment  but  all 
employees  except  casual  employees. 

(2)  One  such  report  shall  be  for  the  six 
months'  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary and  one  shall  be  for  the  six  months'  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in  each  year, 
and  the  employer  shall  furnish  the  same  semi- 
annually within  ten  days  after  the  end  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  report;  provided,  however, 
that  the  Commission  may,  upon  application, 
grant  an  extension  of  time  for  furnishing  the 
report. 

(3)  Where  the  employer  carries  on  business 
in  more  than  one  establishment  he  shall  furnish 
a  separate  report  in  respect  of  each  establish- 
ment; provided,  however,  that  the  Commission 
may,  upon  application,  authorize  an  employer 
to  include  more  than  one  establishment  in  one 
report. 


Pension  Plans  for  Employees 


"D  EFORE  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
*-*  1939,  the  Labour  Gazette  published  from 
time  to  time  essential  features  of  retirement 
or  pension  plans  set  up  by  industrial  and  com- 
mercial companies  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees.  During  the  war  the  practice  was 
discontinued  owing  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
need  for  concentrating  on  the  publication  of 
reports  on  wartime  activities  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  shortages  in  the  supplies  of 
paper.  With  this  issue  the  Labour  Gazette 
renews  this  service,  discontinued  in  August, 
1939,  and  will  submit  brief  reviews  of  pension 
plans  at  irregular  intervals. 

Retirement  Pension  Plan   of  Dominion  Stores, 
Limited 

The  retirement  pension  plan  of  Dominion 
Stores,  Limited,  was  put  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1944,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  A  brochure  published  by  the 
Dominion  Stores  in  that  vear  states  that  "the 


object  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  a  pension  for 
each  employee  on  retirement,  with  a  certain 
measure  of  relief  to  his  or  her  dependents  in 
the  event  of  death  before  pension  age."  To 
achieve  this  objective,  "a  retirement  pension 
policy  or  policies  will  be  effected  at  the  outset 
involving  the  life  of  each  employee  and  written 
in  the  name  of  the  Company." 
Eligible  Employees 

Those  eligible  as  regular  members  under  the 
plan  are: 

All  full-time  employees  not  over  the  age 
limit  who  complete  15  years  of  continuous 
service  with  the  Company  (Dominion  Stores, 
Limited)  or  who,  being  employed  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1944,  attain  the  rank  of  Supervisor 
or  senior  thereto  or  who,  joining  the  service 
of  the  Company  after  October  2,  1944,  com- 
plete five  years  of  service  with  the  Company 
and  attain  the  rank  of  Supervisor  or  wnior 
thereto. 

It  is  not  compulsory  for  an  eligible  employee 
to  join  as  a  regular  member,  but  it  is  expected 
that  all  eligible  employees  will  want  to  join 
and  participate  in  the  benefits.  If  an  employee 
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fails  to  join  when  he  becomes  eligible  he  can- 
not do  so  on  any  subsequent  date.  However, 
the  Company,  to  meet  special  conditions,  may, 
in  its  discretion,  postpone  the  joining  date  of 
any  employee. 

Those  who  may  become  voluntary  contrib- 
uting members  are: 

All  full-time  employees  who  have  completed 
ten  years  of  continuous  service  with  the  Com- 
pany and  who  will  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  be  eligible  to  become  regular  members 
if  they  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 

As  in  the  case  of  regular  members,  employees 
eligible  for  voluntary  contributing  member- 
ship are  not  compelled  to  join  the  plan  as 
soon  as  they  become  eligible,  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  do  so  in  order  to  increase  their 
benefits  under  the  plan.  Then,  too,  the  Com- 
pany may,  as  in  the  case  of  regular  members, 
to  meet  special  conditions,  postpone  any 
employee's  right  to  become  a  voluntary  con- 
tributor. No  medical  examination  is  required 
of  employees. 

Basic  Pensions  and  Contributions 

The  basic  pension  is  30  per  cent  of  the 
salary  of  a  member  at  the  time  of  joining  the 
plan  as  a  regular  member.  By  contributing  as 
a  voluntary  member  the  basic  pension  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed prior  to  becoming  a  regular  member. 

Contributions  of  members  are  made  through 
deductions  of  three  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
at  the  time  they  join  the  plan.  The  Company 
contributes  an  amount  up  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  members'  salaries,  plus  such  further  yearly 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  provide  the 
stipulated  30  per  cent  pensions.  The  minimum 
contributions  which  will  be  accepted  must  be 
of  sufficient  amount  to  purchase  an  initial 
pension  of  $120  per  annum. 

Payment  of  Pension 

The  normal  pension  age  will  be  attained  on 
the  65th  birthday  in  the  case  of  a  male  and 


the  60th  birthday  in  the  case  of  a  female.  Each 
pension  is  to  be  payable  in  monthly  instal- 
ments during  the  life  of  the  pensioner,  and  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years  certain*  Should  a 
member  retire  before  normal  pension  age,  he 
may  take  a  smaller  pension,  subject  to  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany. Alternately  the  cash  surrender  value 
may  be  taken,  but  the  acceptance  of  this 
option  is  not  encouraged,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  as  the  primary  object  is  to 
provide  a  pension  and  not  a  cash  sum  upon 
retirement.  For  the  same  reason  loans  from 
contributions  are  not  permitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  member  and 
the  Company  agree  that  the  member's  service 
be  continued  beyond  the  normal  age  for  retire- 
ment, the  pension  may  be  commenced  in 
accordance  with  the  original  arrangement,  or  it 
may  be  left  to  accumulate  with  the  insurance 
company  to  increase  the  pension  when  retire- 
ment eventually  takes  place. 

If  a  member  dies  before  normal  pension  age, 
all  the  contributions  he  has  made,  together 
with  those  made  by  the  Company  on  his 
behalf  are  paid  to  the  estate  with  compound 
interest  at  2^  per  cent. 

In  the  event  of  a  member  discontinuing  his 
service  with  the  Company  before  he  has  com- 
pleted five  years  of  service  from  the  date  of 
joining  the  plan  and  before  normal  pension 
age,  he  will  be  given  a  life  insurance  policy  of 
an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  contributions 
he  has  made  and  which  may  be  continued  by 
the  payment  of  quarterly,  half-yearly  or 
annual  payments  by  the  former  member.  Or 
if  the  member  prefers,  he  may  take  a  paid-up 
pension  for  a  lesser  amount  payable  at  his 
retirement  age;  or  he  may  elect  to  receive  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  policy. 


*Should  the  pensioner  die  at  any  time  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  retirement,  the  pension  will  be 
continued  to  his  heirs,  or  to  his  estate,  for  the 
remainder    of    the    ten-year    period. 


Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Introduction 


Tp  MPLOYMENT  generally  maintained  the 
*-'  normal  seasonal  level  during  February  but 
by  the  beginning  of  March  seasonal  inactivity 
had  broken  and  the  number  of  unplaced 
workers  began  to  fall  at  a  rate  of  2,000  a  week. 
The  over-all  employment  situation  presented 
a  marked  improvement  over  that  reported 
for  the  winter  of  1946  when  the  number  of 
unplaced  applicants  was  substantially  higher 
and  little  alleviation  took  place  until  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

Manufacturing  activity  turned  upward  as 
early  as  January  of  this  year  and  it  was 
probable  that  production  and  employment 
would  continue  to  gain  steadily.  By  April, 
this  movement  was  expected  to  gain  momen- 
tum. Construction  activity,  other  than  "inside" 
work,  was  slack  in  February  and  was  expected 
to  slump  during  the  spring  thaw,  followed  by 
a  sharp  seasonal  expansion. 

Hard-rock  mining  activity  increased  in  many 
areas  during  February,  but  in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  the  prolonged  strike  in  the  Maritimes 
and  the  box  car  shortage  in  the  Prairies,  im- 
peded activity.  The  volume  of  work  in  logging 
started  to  decline  at  the  end  of  February, 
largely  because  of  the  heavy  snowfalls. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  months  was 
bright.  When  lake  shipping  re-opened  it  was 
expected  to  relieve  the  transport  situation 
caused  by  the  box  car  shortage  to  some  extent 
and  thus  indirectly  stimulate  employment, 
especially  in  the  mining  industry.  The  basic 
steel  industry  was  operating  at  capacity  to 
fill  the  gap  of  one  million  tons  lost  in  1946 
through  American  and  domestic  strikes. 
Secondary  steel  had  not  yet  gained  capacity 
production  because  of  supply  bottle-necks, 
thus  unusually  high  activit}'  was  not  expected 
to  occur  until  July.  Recently  many  con- 
struction contracts  were  cancelled  because  of 
the  high  building  costs.  Although  this  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  strain  on  supplies  and 
skilled  labour,  the  industry  had  still  more 
commitments  on  hand  than  it  could  meet  in 
the  coming  season. 

The  National  Employment  Service  reported 
that  the  number  unplaced  levelled  off  during 
February  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  was 
consistently  moving  downward.  The  peak, 
totalling  197,000,  was  reached  in  the  middle 
of  February  and  by  February  27  the  unplaced 


had  fallen  to  less  than  195,000.  Despite  the 
relatively  steady  level  of  the  number  un- 
placed a  larger  proportion  of  the  registered 
unemployed  were  seeking  unemployment  in- 
surance. Whereas  at  the  end  of  January, 
1947,  there  were  103,995  persons  signing  the 
unemployment  insurance  register,  one  month 
later  the  number  had  risen  to  110,062. 

Employment  in  firms  reporting  15  or  more 
employees  remained  relatively  stable  during 
January  whereas  one  year  previously  employ- 
ment fell  off  considerably.  The  index  of 
employment  (June  1,  1941=:100)  was  118-6  at 
February  1,  1947,  a  drop  of  two  points  over 
the  month.  Employment  at  the  February  date 
was  recorded  at  1,860.000. 

There  has  been  practically  no  interruption 
in  the  upward  trend  in  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing since  V-J  Day.  Hourly  earnings 
continued  to  rise  during  January  and  at 
February  1  reached  the  peak  to  date  of  76-3 
cents.  During  the  month,  the  average  hours 
worked  resumed  the  pre-holiday  level  and 
at  the  beginning  of  February  were  reported 
at  43-1  per  week. 

The  Maritime  region  reported  that  employ- 
ment conditions  grew  steadily  worse  during 
February.  Heavy  snowfalls  in  New  Brunswick 
and  lack  of  snow  in  Nova  Scotia  forced  a  shavp 
contraction  in  lumbering  operations.  In  most 
areas  cutting  had  ceased  entirely.  Labour  dis- 
putes in  the  coal  mines  and  fishing  industry 
contributed  further  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. More  firms  and  employees  were 
affected  daily  as  the  continued  strike  action 
steadily  depleted  stocks.  The  backlog  of 
orders  in  the  construction  industry  indicated 
a  season  of  great  activity.  The  extent  to 
which  the  proposed  building  will  actually 
materialize  depended  largely  on  availability 
of  materials  and  thus  indirectly  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  coal  strike.  It  was  expected  that 
by  April  the  seasonal  upswing  would  provide 
jobs  for  many  of  those  currently  unemployed. 

In  the  Quebec  region,  the  level  of  employ- 
ment remained  steady  during  February.  Heavy 
snowfalls  caused  a  decline  in  logging  employ- 
ment at  the  end  of  February  which  offset 
gains  in  other  industries.  Labour  unrest  in 
the  northern  mining  areas  was  relieved  by  the 
Noranda  strike  settlement,  but  lack  of  housing 
prevented  the  transfer  of  men  into  the  district 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
-Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.     Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


Series 

1947 
February 

1947 
January 

1946 
December 

1946 
February 

1946 
January 

1945 
December 

Civilian  Non-Institutional  Population— (J). . . 
Civilian  Labour  Force — (') 

(t) 
4,706 

4,565 

918-6 

1,851,719 

1,457,623 

402, 096 

73,018 

28,276 

33,231 

20,791 

12,515 

18,687 

(t) 

193,105 
155,965 
37, 140 
103,995 

(t) 

160-6 
34-94 
76-3 
43-1 

190-8 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

118-8 

1,860,490 

1,451,622 

408,868 

89,860 

29,319 

40,533 

22,878 

14,084 

18,281 

(t) 

164, 177 

135,956 

28,221 

84,374 

(1-5) 

150-5 
32-77 

76-2 
38-1 

187-5 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

121-4 

1,899,008 

1,479,406 

419,602 

107,875 

25,212 

31,516 

17,753 

11,920 

16,363 

(t) 

146,819 
115,108 
31,711 
63,760 
(t) 

159-5 
34-00 
74-5 
43-2 

180-2 

8,538 
4,525 

4,312 

109-3 

1,701,579 

1,312,334 

389,245 

83,633 

26,474 

39,582 

19,649 

12,459 

19,189 

(t) 

233,703 
188, 140 

45,563 
145, 952 

(t) 

135-7 
32-06 
67-9 
38-1 

188-2 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

1100 

1,717,888 

(t) 

(t) 

80,088 
28,579 
41,669 
19,744 
12,940 
15,385 

(t) 

185,954 
151,618 
34,336 
133,386 
(3-0) 

128-1 
30-02 
67-9 
38-1 

193-9 

(t) 
(t) 

Employment- 
Employed  (!) 

(t) 

Index  (June  1,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

113-4 

Total  (2) 

1,768,635 

Male  (») 

(t) 

Female  (2) 

(t) 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

95,294 
27,290 

41,518 

Referrals  (3) 

21,646 

17,468 

Engagements  without  referral  by  N.E.S.  (3) 
Unemployment- 

13,324 

(t) 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S. — 

Total 

179,711 

141,673 

38,038 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claims  (4) 

Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  Aggregate  Weekly  Payrolls  (June  1, 
1941  - 100)  (B) 

85, 205 
(t) 

139-3 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings $ 

Average  Hourly  Earnings «" 

31-74 
67-0 
44-8 

Industrial  Production- 
Index  (1935-39  =  100)  (8) 

194-5 

(t)  Not  available. 

(i)  Estimates  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Last  week  in  February. 

All  figures  represent  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over. 
(*)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.     Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees. 
(3)  Weekly  average  for  month  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 
(«)  Number  of  persons  signing  the  Live  Unemployment  Register  during  the  last  working  day  of  the  preceding  month. 
(6)  Average  hourly  earnings  and  man-hours  apply  to  manufacturing  only. 
(6)  During  the  month. 
(*)  For  more  recent  figures,  see  below,  under  Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
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to  meet  the  heavy  labour  requirements.  In- 
dustrial production  of  civilian  goods  rose 
during  the  month  to  reach  a  record  level; 
redistribution  of  labour  and  an  easier  flow  of 
materials  accounted  for  this  greater  output. 
A  shortage  of  certain  materials,  especially 
special  types  of  steel  and  leather,  handicapped 
some  mills  and  factories.  Greater  discrimina- 
tion was  noted  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public  and  a  more  selective  domestic  market 
seemed  to  be  developing.  Recent  adverse 
weather  slowed  down  construction  progress, 
but  an  unprecedented  boom  was  expected  as 
soon  as  the  weather  cleared. 

In  the  Ontario  region,  the  upswing  in  manu- 
facturing employment  substantially  reduced 
over-all  unemployment.  Logging  operations 
were  drawing  to  a  close  in  most  areas,  but 
pulpwood  cutting  continued.  Nickel  and 
copper  mines  reported  a  steady  expansion 
while  a  considerable  number  of  opportunities 
were  available  in  the  gold  mines.  Heavy 
manufacturing  industries  required  unskilled 
labour  but  available  labour  was  generally  over- 
age, or  physically  unfit.  Farmers,  temporarily 
employed  in  heavy  manufacturing,  were  ex- 
pected to  return  soon  for  the  spring  planting 
season.  This  withdrawal  would  open  up  many 
job  opportunities  for  foundry  men  and  general 
factory  labourers.  The  material  supply  situ- 
ation was  easing  in  the  leather  products,  iron 
pipe,  textile  and  rubber  industries.  Con- 
struction progress  had  been  hindered  by  incle- 
ment weather,  material  shortages  and  lack  of 
skilled  tradesmen. 

The  Prairie  region  reported  that  general 
employment  conditions  remained  fairly  stable 
during    February.     Demand   for   farm    labour 


was  quiet,  but  the  announcement  that  more 
Polish  veterans  were  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  spring  created  great  interest.  Pulpwood 
production  had  been  good  despite  the  delay 
at  the  start  of  the  season.  Experienced  cut- 
ters were  the  chief  requirement  at  this  stage 
of  production.  The  coal  mining  industry  was 
affected  by  the  box  car  shortage  which  had 
disrupted  working  schedules.  Exterior  con- 
struction work  came  to  a  standstill  because 
of  the  stormy  weather.  Interior  construction 
continued,  however,  except  where  supply 
shortages  and  scarcity  of  skilled  tradesmen 
held  up  progress.  Contractors  were  showing 
a  growing  tendency  to  refuse  new  contracts, 
since  their  present  commitments  were  already 
very  heavy. 

In  the  Pacific  region  employment  conditions 
showed  a  gradual  improvement  during  Febru- 
ary. The  seasonal  upswing  began  relatively 
early  in  the  Pacific  region.  Logging  operations 
were  expanding,  although  snow  conditions 
impeded  activity  at  high  altitudes.  Loggers 
were  in  good  supply  but  these  were  expected 
to  be  quickly  absorbed  as  the  weather  im- 
proved. In  the  mining  industry,  labour 
demand  was  steadily  increasing  and  future 
requirements  should  be  large.  The  supply  of 
labour  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  extremely  heavy  construction  program 
planned  for  the  coming  months.  Workers  in 
the  trowel  trades  were  already  in  short  supply. 
Better  weather  would  create  a  sharp  demand 
for  highway  construction  workers,  especially 
workers  who  can  handle  heavy  road  building 
equipment.  It  was  expected  that  the  level 
of  employment  would  show  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  coming  months. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  February,  1947 


THERE  was  a  rather  small  increase  in 
industrial  activity  throughout  Canada  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  representing  par- 
tial recovery  from  the  year-end  losses  indi- 
cated at  January  1,  1947.  The  17,266  firms  in 
the  eight  leading  industries  furnishing  informa- 
tion to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
the  date  under  review  had  a  combined  work- 
ing force  of  1,859,719  persons,  as  compared 
with  1,858,314  a  month  earlier.  This  was  a 
gain  of  1,405  persons,  or  0-1  per  cent;  the 
improvement,  though  very  slight,  compared 
favourably  with  the  general  decline  noted  at 
February  1  in  1946  and  immediately  preceding 
years.  Prior  to  the  war,  however,  employ- 
ment had  frequently  though  not  invariably 
shown  an  upward  movement  at  the  first  of 
February. 


The  index  number  of  employment,  based  on 
the  1926  average  as  100,  showed  a  minor  gain, 
rising  from  181-0  at  the  first  of  January,  1947, 
to  181*1  at  February  1,  when  it  was  8-3  per 
cent  above  that  of  167-2  at  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  The  seasonally-adjusted  index  at 
188-1,  was  unchanged  from  the  January  1 
level. 

The  resumption  of  work  on  a  more  usual 
scale  following  the  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  year-end  holidays,  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  wage-rates  in  some  industries 
and  establishments,  resulted  in  a  rise  of  7-1 
per  cent  in  the  amounts  disbursed  in  weekly 
payrolls  at  the  beginning  of  February.  This 
percentage  increase  exceeded  that  of  5-9  per 
cent  which  had  been  indicated  at  February  1, 
1946,  over  the  preceding  month. 
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Employment  in  manufacturing  showed  con- 
siderable recovery  at  the  date  under  review, 
when  the  gain  of  some  17,560  persons,  or  1-8 
per  cent  from  January  1,  was  not  equal  to  the 
average  increase  at  mid-winter  in  the  years 
since  1920.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latest 
advance  was  larger  than  that  at  February  1 
in  the  years  1943  to  1946. 

Improvement  was  reported  in  many  branches 
of  manufacturing,  that  in  the  textile  and  iron 
and  steel  divisions  being  most  noteworthy. 
There  were  important  seasonal  losses  in 
animal  food  processing,  while  activity  in  fur 
and   chemical   factories  was  also  reduced. 

Taken  as  a  unit,  the  non-manufacturing 
industries  showed  curtailment  which  in  many 


rise  of  $2.30,  a  sum  which  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  advance  of  $2.05  indicated  at 
February  1,  1946.  The  average  then,  how- 
ever, was  decidedly  lower,  standing  at  $31.97. 
The  per  capita  figures  for  February  1  in  earlier 
years  of  the  record  were  as  follows:  1945, 
$32.15;  1944,  $31.76;  1943,  $29.96,  and  1942, 
$27.65. 

Including  the  statistics  for  financial  insti- 
tutions, the  sums  reported  as  having  been  dis- 
tributed in  weekly  payrolls  at  the  beginning 
of  February  amounted  to  $67,856,019,  as  com- 
pared with  $63,431,201  a  month  earlier.  The 
indicated  employees  in  the  nine  leading  indus- 
tries numbered  1,938,597  at  February  1,  and 
1,935,892  at  January  1,    The  average  earnings 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 
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cases  was  seasonal  in  character.  The  largest 
reductions  were  those  of  4,332  persons  in 
construction,  and  15,594  in  trade,  in  each  of 
which  the  percentage  decline  was  below- 
average.  The  trend  was  also  unfavourable  in 
transportation,  while  heightened  activity  was 
indicated  in  logging,  mining,  communications 
and  services. 

Payrolls 

The  weekly  salaries  and  wages  distributed 
at  February  1  by  the  co-operating  establish- 
ments in  the  eight  leading  industries  totalled 
$64,984,768,  a  sum  which  exceeded  by  7-1  per 
cent,  the  disbursements  of  $60,657,630  reported 
at  January  1  for  the  holiday  week.  The 
latest  average  earnings  were  $34.94;  as  com- 
pared with  $32.64  at  January  1,  there  was  a 


in  the  nine  major  industrial  groups,  including 
finance,  were  $35.00  at  the  date  under  review, 
as  compared  with  $32.77  at  January  1,  1947, 
and  $32.06  at  February  1,  1946. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics  of 
employment  and  payrolls  for  the  leading 
industrial  groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas,  and  the  larger  cities,  and  gives  com- 
parisons as  at  January  1,  1947,  and  February 
1,  1946.  Table  1  contains  a  record  for  the 
eight  leading  industries  as  a  whole  and  for 
manufacturing,  showing  the  movements  of 
employment  and  payrolls  monthly  from  1943. 

The  index  numbers  of  payrolls  are  based  on 
the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  co-operating 
firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  To  facilitate 
comparisons    of    the    trends    of    employment 
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and  payrolls,  the  indexes  of  employment  have 
been  converted  from  their  original  base,  1926= 
100,  to  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  Table  IV  indi- 
cates that  in  the  period  for  which  data  are 
available,  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
of  18-6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  in 
recorded  employment  in  the  eight  leading 
industrial  groups,  while  the  aggregate  weekly 
salaries  and  wages  of  these  persons  have 
risen  by  60-6  per  cent.  Including  finance, 
the  gain  in  employment  from  June  1,  1941,  to 
February  1,  1947,  amounted  to  19-1  per  cent, 
and  that  in  payrolls,  to  60-7  per  cent.  The 
explanation  previously  given  for  the  generally 
greater  rise  in  the  payrolls  than  in  the  number 
of  employees  may  again  be  stated: — (1)  the 
high  level  of  employment  still  indicated  in 
the  heavy  manufacturing  industries  despite 
the  curtailment  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  (2)  the  payment 
of  cost-of-living  allowances  to  the  majority 
of  workers;  the  fates  at  which  these  allow- 
ances were  calculated  were  increased  on  more 
than  one  occasion  before  their  absorption  into 
the  basic  wage-rates  as  from  February  15,  1944, 
(.3)  the  progressive  up-grading  of  employees 
as  they  gained  experience  in  their  work,  (4) 
the  payment  of  higher  wage-rates  in  a  large 
number  of  industries  and  establishments,  and 
(5)  diminution  in  the  numbers  and  propor- 
tions of  women  workers. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that 
despite  a  seasonal  slackening  in  the  non-manu- 
facturing industries  at  February  1,  the  increase 
during  the  period  for  which  statistics  of  pay- 


rolls are  available  has  been  relatively  greater 
than  that  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  a 
situation  greatly  differing  from  that  prevailing 
during  the  war.  Thus  at  February  1,  the  index 
of  factory  employment  showed  an  increase  of 
15-4  per  cent  from  June  1,  1941,  since  when 
the  weekly  salaries  and  wages  have  risen  by 
56-8  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  non-manufactur- 
ing classes,  the  advance  in  this  comparison 
amounted  to  22-8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  65-5  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
payrolls. 

In  regard  to  the  marked  variations  shown  in 
the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the  different 
industrial  classes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  sex  distribution  of  such  persons  is  an 
important  factor,  frequently  associated  with 
variations  in  the  age  groups.  In  general,  the 
female  workers  tend  to  belong  to  the  younger 
age  classes,  in  which  the  earnings  are  natur- 
ally lower  than  among  those  of  greater  experi- 
ence. The  matter  of  short-time  or  overtime 
may  also  considerably  influence  the  reported 
aggregates  and  averages,  which  likewise  reflect 
variations  in  the  extent  of  which  casual  labour 
is  used.  The  degree  of  skill  generally  required 
of  workers  in  the  industry  is  obviously  also  an 
extremely  important  factor. 

Sex   Distribution    of   Persons   in   Recorded 
Employment 

In  the  last  year,  statistics  have  been 
collected  monthly  to  show  the  sex  distribution 
of   the   workers   in   recorded   employment;    in 


TABLE  I.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BASED  ON 
JUNE   1,   1941  =  100,  TOGETHER  WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Date 


June  1,   1941 

Feb.  1,   1944 

Feb.  1,   1945 

Jan.  1,   1946 

Feb.     1 

Mar.     1 

April    1 

May     1 

June     1 

July      1 

Aug.     1.. 

Sept.    1 

Oct.     1 

Nov.    1 

Dec.     1 

Jan.  1,   1947 

Feb.     1 


Eight  Leading  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 
Capita 
Weekly 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Employ- 

Aggregate 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Employ- 

Aggregate 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Capita 
Weekly 

ment 

Payrolls 

Earnings 

ment 

Payrolls 

Earnings 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

$25-25 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

f      25-57 

119-8 

148-1 

125-8 

31-76 

135-3 

170-6 

120-4 

32-78 

117-2 

146-4 

127-3 

32  15 

128-0 

162-6 

129-3 

3306 

110-2 

127-6 

118-5 

29-92 

107-1 

121-2 

115-3 

29-49 

109-5 

135-5 

126-6 

31-97 

108-8 

135-4 

126-8 

32-43 

109-4 

137-3 

128-5 

32-44 

108-7 

135-3 

126-8 

32-43 

110-6 

139-1 

128-6 

32-48 

110-1 

138-7 

128-4 

32-82 

110-9 

137-6 

126-9 

32-05 

110-8 

137-1 

126-1 

32-24 

111-3 

136-6 

125-5 

31-68 

109-9 

134-3 

124-5 

31-83 

113-7 

141-9 

127-7 

32-25 

111-4 

138-5 

126-6 

32-37 

113-2 

143-1 

129-3 

32-64 

109-6 

137-5 

127-7 

32-66 

114-9 

145-6 

129-6 

32-72 

111-4 

140-1 

127-9 

32-71 

116-6 

149-8 

131-3 

33-15 

112-1 

143-0 

129-8 

33-18 

119-6 

154-4 

132-0 

33-33 

114-8 

147-5 

130-8 

33-45 

121-6 

159-9 

134-5 

33-95 

115-6 

153-6 

135-1 

34-54 

118-5 

149-9 

129-3 

32-64 

113-5 

141-5 

126-7 

32-40 

118-6 

160-6 

138-4 

34-94 

115-4 

156-8 

13S-0 

35-29 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  Persona  Employed  at  February  1,  1947,  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Per  Capita 
Weekly  Earnings  of  such  Employees,  together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  February  1,  1947  and 
January  1, 1947,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  February  1,  1946  and  February  1,  1945,    Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 
Reported 
at  Feb.  1, 
1947 

Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at 

Feb.  1, 

1947 

Per    Capita    Weekly 

Earnings  at 

Index  Numbers  of 

Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 

Employment 

Aggregate  Weekly 
Payrolls 

Feb. 
1,  1947 

Jan. 
1,  1947 

Feb. 
1,  1946 

Feb. 
1,  1947 

Jan. 
1,  1947 

Feb. 
1,  1946 

Feb. 
1,  1947 

Jan. 
1,  1947 

Feb. 
1,  1946 

(a)  Provinces 

Maritime  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

129,732 

2,571 

72,467 
54,694 

561,548 

782,789 

214,244 

98, 630 
40,310 
75,304 
171,406 

$ 

4,273,349 

72,801 
2,423,633 
1,776,915 

18,764,366 

28,051,128 

7,600,043 

3,484,397 
1,413,312 
2,702,334 
6,295,882 

% 

32-94 

28-32 
33-44 
32-49 

33  42 

35-83 

35  47 

35-33 
35-06 
35-89 
36-73 

$ 

28-93 

27-61 
27-13 
31-26 

31-37 

33-35 

34  08 

33-78 
34-26 
34-37 
34-57 

30-42 

26-15 
31-07 
29-73 

30  65 

32-35 

32-85 

32-43 
31-85 
33-97 
34-74 

109-8 

116-4 
101-8 
122-8 

118  9 

116  5 

121-1 

119-6 
112-1 
128-6 
134-1 

111  2 

120-4 
100-7 
127-8 

118  7 

115  7 

123  4 

121-3 
116-5 
130-4 
133-7 

108-7 

114-1 
102-6 
118-5 

108  3 

107-8 

113-6 

112-3 
106-9 
119-3 
118-5 

156-2 

150-6 
150-6 
191-2 

165-6 

153-8 

162-3 

159-2 
151-5 
173-1 
173-1 

146  8 

151-7 
120-8 
191-6 

155-2 

142-2 

158-9 

154-4 
153-8 
168-2 
162-5 

151  0 

141-1 
141-1 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

168-9 
138-2 

Ontario 

128-3 

Prairie  Provinces 

140-9 

137-2 

131-1 

British  Columbia 

151-9 
145-1 

CANADA 

(b)  Cities 

1,859,719 

275,220 
24,775 
247,137 
24,015 
58,712 
33,677 
64,681 
79,062 
23,582 
14,317 
10,090 

9,867 
19,403 
24,889 

9,920 
10,564 

6,849 
19,560 
19,210 
13,518 

1,019,900 
470,506 
526,037 

23,357 
114,115 
75,985 
41,831 
167,651 

157,137 

57,930 
225,170 

1,859,719 

64,984,768 

9,313,193 

711,583 

8,754,822 

735,984 

2,124,905 

1,445,966 

2,096,559 

2,762,222 

779,325 

443,543 

299,918 

324,294 

653,639 

812,475 

362,279 

332,829 

211,412 

646,714 

607,811 

456,226 

35,996,105 
17,811,717 
17,238,770 

945,618 
3,622,682 
3,183,963 
1,405,895 
7,355,028 

5,263,488 
1,318,087 
6,839,520 

64,984,768 

34  94 

33-84 
28-72 
35-42 
30-65 
36-19 
42-94 
32-41 
34-94 
33-05 
30-98 
29-72 
32-87 
33-69 
32-64 
36-52 
31-51 
30-87 
33-06 
31-64 
33-75 

35-29 
37-86 
32-77 

40-49 
31-75 
41-90 
33-61 
43-87 

33-50 
22-75 
30-37 

34-94 

32-64 

31-25 
27-94 
33-17 
28-98 
33-36 
40-05 
30-48 
32-85 
27-84 
29-88 
24-06 
31-26 
29-49 
30-20 
35-26 
30-58 
30-25 
31-81 
30-12 
31-74 

32-40 
34-40 
30-29 

39-72 
32-35 
35-50 
33-63 
43-06 

31-00 
22  19 
29-00 

32-64 

31-97 

31-81 
27-40 
32-39 
27-91 
32-31 
42-12 
29-97 
33-00 
28-63 
29-18 
26-10 
30-13 
29-67 
30-01 
34-61 
29-20 
27-76 
31-94 
30-05 
31-51 

32-43 
35-23 
29-69 

38-61 
26-12 
39-41 
32-31 

39-25 

31-24 
20-36 
27-92 

31-97 

118  6 

124-1 
101-5 
120-7 
119-7 
109-7 
106-0 
124-5 
150-8 
131-6 
135-1 
111-8 
119-3 
129-7 
139-4 
69-9 
116-2 
137-4 
120-3 
139-3 
156-1 

115-4 
•      110-7 

.      120-0 

116-7 
237-5 
91-2 
159-6 
132-2 

87-6 
130-5 
126-6 

118-6 

118  5 

123-4 
103-4 
121-0 
122-4 
108-0 
103-7 
126-2 
150-0 
127-4 
134-6 
108-1 
116-9 
128-4 
135-5 
72-3 
117-0 
142-5 
124-3 
140-5 
154-9 

i      113-5 
108-6 
117-9 

118-9 
234-0 
86-9 
159-4 
133-6 

90-0 
129-9 
135-4 

118-5 

109-5 

113-4 
96-9 
113-6 
109-7 
105-1 
99-2 
116-2 
135-9 
141-1 
131-3 
104-8 
100-3 
118-8 
120-8 
69-3 
105-5 
129-3 
114-0 
128-7 
142-2 

108-8 
103-8 
113-7 

106-7 
217-0 
'        85-1 
131-0 
123-7 

'       73-7 

-      123-1 

113-9 

109-5 

160-6 

163-8 
138-6 
159-1 
158-8 
144-6 
120-7 
158-5 
198-8 
191-5 
192-9 
159-7 
151-7 
i      191-9 
!      178-1 
95-6 
158-4 
192-4 
162-0 
181-0 
209-9 

156-8 
148-8 
166-5 

148-1 
378-9 
120-0 

196-8 
I      177-2 

127-6 

'      183-7 

163-1 

;     1G0-6 

149  9 

150-4 
137-7 
149-3 
153-8 
131-3 
110-2 
151-0 
186-0 
156-2 
185-4 
125-0 
141-4 
166-3 
160-1 
95-2 
154-9 
195-7 
156-7 
173-7 
195-7 

141-5 
132-6 
151-2 

147-9 
380-5 
96-9 
196-6 
175-8 

121-3 
178-4 
166-5 

149-9 

135  5 

140-8 

126-7 

136-8 

132-5 

123-7 

110-7 

136-8 

169-7 

Halifax 

177-8 

177-4 

130-2 

116-9 

Kitchener- Waterloo 

154-9 
143-4 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur 

89-6 
133-9 

162-9 

139-2 

158-4 

178-6 

(c)  Industries 

135-4 

Durable  Goods1 

Non-Durable  Goods... 
Electric      Light      and 

129-9 
142-3 

127-0 

285-0 

106-4 

155-6 

148-4 

Construction   and    Main- 

100-1 

155-8 

Trade 

135-0 

Eight  Leading 

135-5 

78,878 
1,938,597 

2,871,251 
67,856,019 

36-40 
35-00 

£5-75 
32*77 

34-25 
32  06 

130-7 
119  1 

128-6 
119  0 

117-1 
109-8 

164-7 
160-7 

159-1 
150  2 

139-1 

Total— Nine  Leading 
Industries 

135  7 

1  This  classification  comprises  the  following: — iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products.    The  non-durable  group  includes  the  remaining  manufacturing  industries. 
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1944  and  1945,  such  enquiries  were  made  semi- 
annually, at  April  1  and  October  1,  while  earlier 
surveys  of  sex  distribution  were  undertaken 
at  October  1  in  1943  and  1942.  The  returns 
for  the  date  under  review  indicate  that  in  the 
eight  leading  industries  the  reported  staff  of 
1,859.719  was  made  up  of  402,096  women  and 
1,457,623  men,  there  being  216  workers  of  the 
former  sex  in  each  1,000.  In  the  nine  leading 
industries,  438,168  women  and  1,500,429  men 
were  employed  by  the  co-operating  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  ratio  was  226  women  per 
1,000  of  both  sexes.  Of  the  January  1  person- 
nel in  the  eight  leading  industries,  408,389  or 
220  per  1,000  were  women,  and  1,449,925  or  780 
per  1,000  were  men;  in  the  nine  leading  indus- 
tries were  reported  444,353  women,  and  1,491,- 
539  men,  the  proportion  of  women  then  having 


been  230  per  1,000.  In  the  month,  there  was 
thus  an  increase  of  8,890  or  0-6  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  male  employees,  but  the  number  of 
women  declined  by  1-4  per  cent.  The  falling 
off  among  the  latter  sex  was  seasonal  in  char- 
acter, taking  place  very  largely  in  retail  trade. 
As  compared  with  February  1,  1946,  there  was 
an  increase  of  10-1  per  cent  in  the  reported 
number  of  males  in  recorded  employment,  and 
of  2-3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  in  the 
eight  leading  industries,  in  which  the  ratio  of 
women  per  1,000  workers  a  year  was  229. 
In  the  nine  leading  industries,  the  reported 
number  of  men  has  risen  by  10-6  per  cent  in 
the  12  months,  and  that  of  women,  by  1-7 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  women  at  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1946,  in  the  nine  leading  groups  was 
241  per  1,000  employees  of  both  sexes. 


TABLE  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  1926=100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Note: — The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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TABLE  IV.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926-100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 

Relative 
Weight 

Feb.  1 
1947 

Jan.  1 
1947 

Feb.l 

1946 

Feb,  1 
1945 

Feb.l 
1944 

54-9 
2-4 
0-2 
1-8 
1-1 
4-0 
2-2 
0-8 
1-0 
0-05 
3-3 
5-6 
2-4 
1-1 
2-1 
1-3 
8-1 
3-0 
1-2 
0-8 
0-8 
1-3 
2-9 
0-9 
0-7 
0-9 
2-2 
1-1 
1-3 
2-6 

15-1 
1-9 
1-6 
0-8 
5-6 
2-1 
1-2 
0-4 
0-5 
0-5 
2-6 
2-5 
0-8 
1-0 

6  1 

41 

1-4 
2-0 
0-7 

2-2 
0-4 

1-8 

91 

3-1 

4-8 
1-2 

8-4 
3-9 
2-5 
2-0 

31 

2-0 
1-1 

131 

8-7 
3-4 

100  0 

193-9 
220-6 
142-2 
160-0 
147-2 
134-3 
111-9 
166-6 
187-9 
41-4 
182-1 
166-0 
147-6 
255-0 
160-1 
193-5 
172-2 
178-2 
110-6 
200-3 
765-9 
162-3 
171-3 
171-0 
151-7 
299-1 
328-0 
179-1 
175-0 
328-5 
208-4 
260-8 
256-4 
172-5 
167-6 
258-3 
474-0 
208-2 
193-1 
224-3 
222-4 
316-4 
207-5 
307-2 

376  0 

161  6 

97-7 
286-6 
185-7 

155-1 
133-4 
159-7 

130-6 

217-7 
111-2 

98-1 

131  8 

160-2 
115-5 
87-0 

224-8 

224-9 
224-7 

198  5 

204-5 
184-8 

181  1 

151-8 

154-1 
247-8 
142-9 

179  7 

190-6 
230-7 
150-7 
155-0 
144-4 
132-3 
109-1 
164-4 
191-2 
39-8 
178-5 
164-1 
145-5 
248-2 
160-2 
189-8 
165-3 
172-4 
107-1 
194-2 
740-3 
158-1 
161-5 
165-6 
139-9 
304-2 
324-6 
171-9 
178-2 
321-7 
204-7 
260-0 
253-2 
167-3 
165-7 
249-2 
453-1 
196-3 
187-5 
217-0 
218-9 
307-8 
204-9 
295-2 

370-5 

154-0 

89-1 
274-5 
191-3 

154-9 
133-8 
159-3 

132  0 

218-8 
112-8 
99-1 

135  1 

157-2 
136-3 
80-8 

333  7 

225-1 
221-1 

213  3 

224-6 
183-7 

181  0 

149-3 

149-9 
248-6 
142-4 

179  5 

182-8 
223-4 
154-0 
149-0 
137-4 
117-2 

93-6 
142-2 
181-9 

36-1 
161-4 
152-9 
133-9 
237-3 
149-4 
184-1 
163-8 
167-7 
107-8 
184-3 
702-4 
159-0 
159-9 
171-1 
145-9 
278-8 
324-0 
154-8 
160-0 
283-9 
204-3 
253-9 
225-9 
164-8 
160-8 
214-6 
575-4 
193-6 
180-1 
204-3 
223-6 
281-4 
214-2 
287-9 

343-5 

150-8 

96-5 
264-3 
156-0 

127-3 
134-9 
124-7 

122  2 

197-2 
109-8 
79-1 

102-4 

121-4 
99-1 
85-9 

211-9 

208-9 
217-6 

178  6 

183-9 
166-4 

167-2 

135  9 

137-7 
227-1 
128-2 

165  7 

215-0 
222-9 
130-7 
139-7 
128-0 
117-3 

93-2 
128-6 
197-9 

29-2 
165-4 
137-1 
121-7 
210-1 
132-7 
181-3 
159-7 
160-0 
111-5 
169-3 
622-8 
148-8 
158-1 
180-9 
152-3 
252-3 
609-2 
133-4 
141-4 
306-9 
300-6 
250-1 
223-4 
132-8 
274-1 
289-8 
1,216-2 
180-6 
291-2 
239-3 
331-4 
384-7 
214-2 
353-4 

312  3 

151-5 

97-2 
264-0 
162-2 

110-2 
127-4 
105-5 

118  2 

186-7 
107-2 
81-6 

89-9 

83-3 
89-9 
96-5 

198-0 

197-7 
198-4 

169  4 

177-3 
150-1 

178  9 

128  6 

133-0 
151-9 
121-5 

176  5 

227-3 

210-5 

120-9 

138-6 

124-3 

113-6 

86-6 

111-5 

217-4 

34-4 

155-7 

132-8 

117-0 

211-2 

127-5 

149-5 

157-7 

159-0 

114-0 

171-7 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  good* 

578-4 
147-5 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

157-5 
170-5 

153-1 

233-4 

621-6 

137-8 

135-4 

327-4 

345-5 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

248-2 
226-7 
133-7 

315-2 

302-9 

1,546-4 

168-7 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. . . . 

297-2 
281-2 
405-5 

475-9 

212-6 

Miscellaneous 

368-2 

Logging 

271-8 

Mining 

159-5 

Coal 

101-7 

291-4 

151-0 

Communications 

Telegraphs 

105-1 
129-5 

98-4 

Transportation 

114  2 

178-1 

104-2 

79-3 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

90-9 

Building 

100-0 

87-2 

Railway 

85-0 

195-9 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

195-3 

197-0 

Trade 

159-9 

Retail 

168-1 

Wholesale 

138-9 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

183-3 

Finance 

125-7 

129-8 

129-9 

119-7 

Nine  Leading  Industries 

180-4 

1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employee* 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service 


A  SHORT  summary  of  the  current  statistics 
■*•*■  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
placement  activities  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service  during  the  previous  month 
(February)  has  been  prepared  by  the  Research 
and  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
Seasonal  inactivity  broke  by  the  beginning 
of  March  and  the  number  unplaced  started  to 
fall  at  a  rate  of  2,000  per  week.  Expansion 
plans  and  seasonal  influences  created  vacancies 
in  mining,  construction,  and  service  industries. 
The  employment  outlook  for  the  coming 
season     was     very     promising,    especially    in 


Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  construction  and 
transportation  industries  were  expected  to 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  unplaced  in 
the  summer  season.  By  March  20,  the  number 
unplaced  have  fallen  from  the  yearly  high  of 
196,000  to  186,000.  A  statistical  summary  of 
various  aspects  of  the  employment  situation 
in  March,  as  reported  by  National  Employ- 
ment Service,  may  be  found  in  Table  I,  Table 
II,  and  Table  III. 

A  review  of  February  placement  activities 
follows. 


Agriculture 


Year-round  agricultural  help  continued  in 
short  supply,  especially  for  dairy  farms. 
Workers  would  not  accept  farm  labour  because 
of  the  long  hours  and  low  wages.  Minimum 
labour  needs  for  spring  activity,  however, 
were  expected  to  be  met  by  the  return  of 
farm    hands    who     had     accepted     off-season 


employment  in  the  logging,  mining,  andl 
foundry  industries.  The  reporting  of  vacancies 
increased  slightly  during  February  but  agri- 
cultural placements  continued  to  recede.  Place- 
ments averaged  186  per  week  to  leave  1,486 
positions  unfilled  in  the  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  trapping  industries  at  the  end  of  February, 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


The  annual  Low  in  seasonal  activity  was 
reached  during  February  and  signs  of  rapid 
recovery  had  begun  to  appear  by  the  close  of 
the  period.  During  the  major  part  of 
February,  the  tapering  off  in  winter  seasonal 
activity  was  not  offset  by  expansion  in 
summer^active  industries.  Logging,  mining, 
and  manufacturing  labour  needs  receded 
sharply  while  little  noticeable  increase  in 
demand  for  construction  workers  took  pla-ce 
until  the  last  wreek  in  February.  However, 
lay-offs  dropped  substantially,  consequently 
the  number  unplaced  maintained  a  constant 
level.  Fewer  jobs  and  fewer  additional 
workers  reporting,  were  reflected  in  a  sharp 
contraction  in  placement  activitj^.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pressure  of  unemployment 
forced  workers  to  make  vigorous  attempts  to 
obtain  jobs,  with  the  result  that  engagements 
of  workers  outside  of  the  Emploj'-ment  Service 
moved  upwards. 

Vacancies  Notified 

Reporting  of  vacancies  was  slack  during 
February.  However,  it  presented  a  moderate 
improvement  over  the  1946  level.  A  full  com- 
plement of  labour  in  the  logging  camps  had 
been  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  consequently  a  sharp  recession  occurred 
in  the  demand  for  bushmen  throughout 
February.  Labour  needs  in  manufacturing 
plants   fell   off   substantially,   in   part   due   to 


employers  hiring  help  without  resort  to  the 
employment  offices.  Signs  of  recovery  in  the 
summer  seasonal  industries  appeared  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Average  weekly 
vacancies  in  non-agricultural  industries  totalled 
28276  in  February  as  compared  with  29,319 
one  month  previous. 

During  February  the  number  of  vacancies 
on  file  fell  to  the  lowest  point  for  the  war  or 
post-war  period.  At  February  20,  the  all- 
time  low  for  unfilled  vacancies  was  recorded  at 
69,748. 

Logging. — The  peak  in  logging  employment 
appeared  to  have  passed  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  season's  cut  would  approximately 
equal  the  1946  level.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
past  five  years  sufficient  manpower  was  avail- 
able to  meet  labour  requirements.  Stormy 
weather  conditions,  however,  hindered  logging 
operations  during  the  past  two  months.  By 
February  cutting  had  ceased  in  most  areas  and 
hauling  operations  were  underway.  Generally, 
employment  offices  were  confident  that  suffi- 
cient labour  would  be  available  for  the  spring 
river  drives  and  summer  maintenance  work. 

Replacement  needs  bolstered  labour  require- 
ments during  the  winter  months  but  by 
February  vacancies  reported  had  fallen  to 
3.965  per  week.  Summer  crews  were  expected 
to  be  small  during  the  coming  season  thus 
little  additional  labour  needs  should  occur 
until  next  September. 
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Mining. — The  immediate  employment  out- 
look in  the  bard-rock  mining  industry 
improved  considerably.  The  agreement  reached 
in  the  Noranda  gold  mine  strike  was  expected 
to  set  the  pattern  for  settlement  of  much  of 
the  pending  labour  disputes  within  the  area. 
Plans  for  spring  expansion  were  already  under- 
way; exploration  work  had  begun  in  some 
regions  and  deferred  orders  for  help  were 
being  placed  with  employment  offices. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry,  however,  the 
picture  was  less  promising.  The  strike  in  the 
Maritime  coal  mines  had  entered  its  second 
month  and  little  prospects  of  early  settlement 
were  in  sight.  In  the  Prairie  region  production 
was  held  up  by  heavy  snowfalls  and  lack  of 
freight  cars.  In  British  Columbia  the  coal 
mines  were  seriously  undermanned.  Resort  to 
clearance  brought  little  success. 

Employment  offices  received  an  average  of 
625  vacancies  per  week  in  the  mining  industry 
during  February.  Vacancies  were  well  below 
the  level  reported  in  the  previous  year.  This 
was  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  prolonged 
coal  strike  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Manufacturing. — Shortage  of  basic  steel 
continued  to  force  many  manufacturing  firms 
to  operate  at  below  capacity  production.  As 
breaches  in  the  supply  line  were  overcome, 
however,  employment  in  manufacturing  plants 
was  expected  to  advance  substantially.  The 
shortage  of  freight  facilities  delayed  essential 
deliveries  thus  causing  several  lay-offs.  Textile 
plants  were  launching  plans  for  a  spring  drive 
to  obtain  additional  women  workers;  previous 
campaigns  had  received  little  response.  The 
overall  outlook  for  employment  in  manufac- 
turing appeared  to'  be  good,  with  many 
employers  having  sufficient  orders  for  goods  to 
guarantee  all-out  production  for  at  least  a 
year. 

There  was  an  average  of  8,796  vacancies 
notified  per  week  in  manufacturing  during 
February.  The  slump  during  the  month  was 
due  largely  to  the  normal  seasonal  trend. 

Construction. — Indications  pointed  to  an 
unprecedented  boom  in  construction  activity 
during  1947  despite  material  and  labour  short- 
ages. Shortages  of  structural  and  reinforcing 
steel,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment,  iron 


TABLE  I— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,    BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS 

AT  MARCH  20,  1947  * 


Occupational  Group 


Professional  and  Managerial  Workers  — 

Clerical  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers 

Seamen 

Agriculture  and  fishing 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Pulp,  paper,  and  printing 

Leather  and  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Metalworking 

Electrical 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation  (except  seamen) 

Communication  and  public  utility. . . 

Trade  and  service 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled 

Foremen 

Apprentices 

Unskilled  Workers 

Food  and  tobacco 

Lumber  and  lumber  products 

Metalworking 

Construction 

Other  unskilled  workers 

Total 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


Male 


1,660 

1,785 

2,518 

1,607 

245 

1,673 

21,513 

227 

1,105 

10,270 

241 

127 

55 

1,739 

274 

27 

933 


100 
399 
2,145 
119 
253 

9,827 
399 

1,020 
815 

1,359 

6,234 


46,828 


Female        Total 


597 
5,124 

2,202 


32 

8,940 

139 

6,840 

15 

237 

407 

27 

80 

262 

7 


696 
134 
35 
55 

10,175 

1,442 

81 

333 

1 

8,318 


35,753 


2,257 

6,909 

4,720 

10,290 

245 

1,705 

30,453 

366 

7,945 

10,285 

478 

534 

82 

1,819 

536 

34 

933 

2,660 

845 

100 

1,095 

2,279 

154 

308 

20,002 
1,841 
1,101 
1,148 
1,360 

14,552 


76,581 


Unplaced  Applicants 


Male 


4,312 

8,888 

5,248 

11,826 

2,393 

4,980 

56,615 

1,372 

782 

2,156 

472 

936 

171 

7,458 

979 

570 

811 

13,815 

11,926 

343 

1,277 

8,849 

857 

3,841 

55,220 
2,160 
1,835 
1,659 
8,899 

40,667 


149,482 


Female 


661 
11,349 
5,930 
6,372 

2 
783 

5,414 
762 

2,119 
110 
154 
262 
35 
342 
79 
201 


4 

65 

13 

415 

642 

112 


5,848 
1,380 


177 

2 

4,123 


36,359 


Total 


4,973 

20,237 

11,178 

18,198 

2,395 

5,763 

62,029 
2,134 
2,901 
2,266 

626 
1,198 

206 
7,800 
1,058 

771 

811 
13,819 
11,971 

356 
1,692 
9,491 

969 
3,940 

61,068 
3,540 
2,001 
1,836 
8,901 

44,790 


185,841 


*  The  above  table  includes  statistics  on  agriculture  and  fishing  which  have  previously  been  excluded. 
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pipes  and  other  materials  were  expected  to 
continue  throughout  the  season.  The  demand 
for  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  masons 
will  be  acute ;  even  during  off-season  activity 
these  tradesmen  continued  to  be  in  short 
supply.  Resistance  to  high  building  costs, 
however,  precipitated  cancellation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  building  contracts. 

Provincial    budgets    have    been    including 
extensive  programs  for  highway  construction. 


The  Maritime  region  reported  that  a  large 
number  of  unskilled  workers  were  expected  to 
be  absorbed  in  this  work  during  the  summer. 

Vacancies  reported  in  construction  moved  up 
sharply  during  the  month  to  exceed  the  1946 
level  by  25. per  cent.  Average  weekly  vacancies 
in  the  construction  industry  numbered  2,387 
during  February. 

Transportation. — Employment  in  transporta- 
tion gained  steadily  throughout  the  war  and 


TABLE  II.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  MARCH  20,  1947  * 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 
February  20,  1947 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Loggtng — 

9,379 
956 
155 

9 
14 

1 

9,388 
970 
156 

-1,502 
-1,011 

-     176 

-  13-8 

-  51-0 

-  53-0 

Total 

10,490 

24 

10,514 

-2,689 

-  20-4 

Mining— 

Coal 

533 

9 
619 
516 

86 

74 

211 

62 

2 

1 
6 

535 

10 
625 
516 

88 

75 

218 

63 

-  55 

-  28 

-  66 
+    326 
+      16 
+      45 
+      80 
+        5 

-     9-3 

Metallic  ores- 

-  73-7 

Gold 

-    9-6 

+171-6 

2 

1 
7 
1 

+  22-2 

+150-0 

+  58-0 

+    8-6 

Total 

2,110 

20 

2,130 

+    323 

+  17-9 

Manufacturing — 

986 
1,916 
1,449 
991 
408 
153 
187 
298 
374 
890 
562 
1,140 
253 
763 
362 

1,622 

10,852 

309 

1,182 

716 

29 

414 

856 

115 

274 

223 

910 

50 

63 

569 

2,608 
12,768 

1,758 

2,173 

1,124 
182 
601 

1,154 
489 

1,164 
785 

2,050 
303 
826 
931 

+    342 

-  364 
+    443 
+      87 
+    326 
+      48 
+    159 
+      19 
+     162 
+      24 

-  115 
+    225 
+      19 
+     178 
+      43 

+  15-1 

-    2-8 

+  33-7 

+    4-2 

+  40-9 

+  35-8 

+  36-0 

+    1-7 

+  49-5 

+    2-1 

-  12-8 

+  12-3 

+    6-7 

+  27-5 

+    4-8 

Total 

10,732 

18,184 

28.916 

+1,596 

+    5-8 

3,878 

67 

3,945 

+    981 

+  33-1 

1,498 

143 

1,641 

+    228 

+  16-1 

687 

473 

1,160 

+     183 

+  18-7 

Trade— 

1,227 
2,089 

776 
3,337 

2,003 

5,426 

+     110 
+     740 

+    5-8 

Retail 

+  15-8 

Total 

3,316 

4,113 

7,429 

+     850 

+  12-9 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

1,459 

1,307 

2,766 

+    328 

+  13-5 

Service— 

Public 

1,421 

103 

1,196 

1,207 

965 

636 
3,066 
4,571 

223 
2,561 

2,057 
3,169 
5,767 
1,430 
3,526 

+     747 
+    364 
+  1,239 
+    315 
+     237 

+  57-0 

+  13-0 

+  27-4 

+  28-3 

+    7-2 

Total 

4,892 

11,057 

15,949 

+2,902 

+  22-2 

1,674 

299 

1,973 

+    692 

+  540 

Grand  Total 

40,736 

35,687 

76,423 

+6,675 

+    9-6 

1  The  above  table  includes  statistics  on  agricultural  and  fishing  which  have  previously  been  excluded. 
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except  for  minor  set-backs  caused  by  the  sea- 
men's strike  during  June,  1946,  it  has  main- 
tained the  upward  trend  in  the  post-war 
period.  Employment,  however,  has  been  highly 
seasonal.  During  February,  severe  weather 
conditions  forced  considerable  unemployment 
among  drivers  and  railway  maintenance  hands 
while   at   the  same   time  it   opened  up  snow 


removal  jobs  for  unskilled  labourers.  Both 
eastern  and  western  coasts  reported  a  tempor- 
ary surplus  of  general  and  licensed  seamen; 
some  were  seeking  shore  employment  during 
the  slack  shipping  season. 

Vacancies  reported  in  transportation  indus- 
tries jumped  by  49  per  cent  during  the  month 
to  average  2,361  per  week  in  February. 


TABLE  III.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  BY  MONTH  * 


Date 


March  23, 1945 

March  21,  1946 

April  25,  1946 

May  23,  1946 

June  20,  1946 

July  25,  1946 

August  22,  1946 

September  19,  1946 
October  24,  1946... 
November  21,  1946 
December  19,  1946. 
January  23,  1947.... 
February  20,  1947.. 
March  20.  1947 


Unfilled  Vacnacies 


Male 


91,273 
46,015 
60,506 
68,335 
68,024 
65,824 
68,514 
91,571 
96,895 
80,761 
54,074 
43,016 
37,107 
40,828 


Female 


42,952 
34,374 
41,122 
45,033 
48,716 
42,597 
45,827 
46,602 
41,633 
40,643 
37,272 
33,912 
33,939 
35,753 


Total 


134,225 
80,389 
101,628 
113,368 
116,740 
108,421 
114,341 
138,173 
138,528 
121,404 
91,346 
76,928 
71,046 
76,581 


Unplaced  Applicants 


Male 


55,030 
219,518 
205,849 
173,365 
150,435 
132,531 
114,731 
112,560 
104,030 
110,925 
129,647 
154,541 
157,549 
149,482 


Female 


29,276 
48,805 
46,852 
42,058 
38,457 
35,225 
32,546 
30,897 
31,999 
32,374 
28,531 
35,341 
37,707 
36,359 


Total 


84,306 
268,323 
252,701 
215,423 
188,892 
167,756 
147,277 
143,457 
136,029 
143,299 
158,178 
189,882 
195,256 
185,841 


*  The  above  table  includes  statistics  on  agriculture  and  fishing  which  have  previously  been  excluded. 


TABLE  IV.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PLACEMENTS  AND  ENGAGEMENTS  WITHOUT  REFERRAL  AS 
REPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY,  1947  * 


Placements 

Weekly  Average 

Industry 

Engage- 
ments 
without 
Referral 

Total 
Reported 
Accession 

% 
Placements 

of 
Accessions 

12,701 

186 

841 

370 

3,934 

426 

698 

471 

356 

192 

36 

87 

95 

98 

357 

196 

427 

377 

118 

1,427 

1,052 
124 

1,559 
202 
689 

2,317 

18,715 

28 

2,487 

507 

7,521 
828 

1,421 
766 
670 
208 
73 
167 
264 
183 
620 
360 
893 
819 
249 

1,730 

1,281 
405 

2,135 
390 
846 

1,385 

31,416 

214 

3,328 

877 

11,455 

1,254 

2,119 

1,237 

1,026 

400 

109 

254 

359 

281 

977 

556 

1,320 

1,196 

367 

3,157 

2,333 

529 
3,694 

592 
1,535 
3,702 

40-4 

86-9 

25-3 

42-2 

34-3 

34-0 

32-9 

38-1 

34-7 

48-0 

33-0 

34-3 

26-5 

34-9 

36-5 

Non-ferrous  metals 

35-3 

32-3 

31-5 

32-2 

Construction 

45-2 

Transportation  and  storage 

45- 1 

23-4 

Trade 

42-2 

Finance  and  insurance 

34-1 

Public  and  professional  service 

44-9 

62-6 

*  The  above  table  includes  statistics  on  agriculture  and  fishing  which  have  previously  been  excluded. 
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Trade. — Reduced  purchasing  power — as 
fewer  persons  were  on  the  payroll  during  the 
winter  months — tie-ups  in  transportation  and 
a  growing  resistance  to  high  price  levels 
deflected  the  upward  trend  in  retail  trade. 
Some  merchants  were  seriously  concerned 
about  the  disposal  of  inventories,  especially 
those  of  poorer  quality.  Opportunities  for 
employment,  however,  continued  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  well-qualified  applicant.  Both  a 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and  general 
sales  experience  were  being  specified  on 
employer's  orders  for  help. 

Vacancies  in  trade  establishments  averaged 
3,276  a  week  during  February.  This  represented 
a  marked  advance  over  the  number  reported 
one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Service. — The  dearth  of  household  help  con- 
tinued to  show  little  alleviation.  Domestic 
servants  were  drawn  into  industry  during  the 
war  years  and  the  post-war  period  has  seen 
little  return  of  these  workers  to  their  former 
occupations.  Until  labour  needs  for  women  in 
industry  were  satisfied  it  was  doubtful  that 
a  full  complement  of  personal  help  would 
again  be  attained.  Reporting  of  vacancies 
in  this  field  had  generally  fallen  off  as  house- 
holders realized  the  slim  prospects  of  obtaining 
help.  Demand  for  domestic  and  personal 
service  workers  at  the  end  of  February  total- 
ling 4,555  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  under- 
statement of  the  actual  number  of  jobs 
vacant  throughout  the  country. 


[APRIL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  post-war  period  has 
witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
employment  situation  in  hotels,  restaurants 
and  hospitals.  Labour  requirements  at  employ- 
ment offices  during  February  consisted  largely 
of  advance  orders  for  help  in  summer  resorts 
and  tourist  homes. 

The  number  of  vacancies  reported  in  service 
industries  (other  than  public  and  professional) 
averaged   4,388   per  week   in   February. 

A  pplicants    R  egistering 

The  great  majority  of  seasonal  lay-offs 
occurred  prior  to  February.  New  registrants 
during  the  month  were  largely  persons  un- 
placed because  of  labour  disputes,  material 
and  box  car  shortages,  and  labour  turnover. 
The  shortage  of  freight  cars  caused  lay-offs 
in  meat  packing  plants,  grain  terminals,  coal 
mines,  and  pulp  and  paper  firms.  The  pro- 
longed fishermen's  strike  in  the  Maritimes 
forced  employment  reductions  in  fish  pro- 
cessing plants.  Applications,  other  than  re- 
newals, showed  a  sharp  drop  throughout  the 
country  during  February  when  the  weekly 
average  fell  from  40,533  to  33,231. 

The  slackening  lay-off  rate  during  the  month 
stabilized  the  number  unplaced  at  approxi- 
mately 195,000  throughout  February.  One 
year  previous  the  number  unplaced  was 
steadily  gaining  and  by  the  end  of  February 
had  passed  the  263,000  mark. 
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A  heavy  concentration  of  the  unplaced  at 
the  end  of  February  was  in  the  unskilled 
occupations.  Skilled  occupations  reporting 
more  than  10,000  unplaced  were  construction, 
transportation,  service,  clerical,  and  sales.  The 
unplaced  in  occupations  primarily  engaging 
women  were  much  younger  than  in  other 
classifications.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
proportion  of  men  in  construction  and  service 
industries  were  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Generally,  employers  would  not  accept  older 
men  unless  younger  workers  were  not  avail- 
able. 

Referrals 

Referral  activity  was  slack  during  Febru- 
ary. The  brunt  of  seasonal  unemployment 
was  felt  in  the  fall  and  new  year.  Conse- 
quently, new  applications  were  at  a  minimum 
in  February.  Persons  in  demand,  therefore, 
had  been  sifted  out  during  January.  Any 
significant  reduction  in  the  number  unplaced 
was  postponed  until  the  opening  up  of  spring 
activity.  By  the  end  of  February,  the  em- 
ployment situation  had  begun  to  improve  and 
indications  pointed  to  an  early  development 
of  a  tight  labour  market.  The  cut  in  referral 
activity  during  February  was  largely  due  to 
a  severe  contraction  in  labour  needs  of  the 
logging  and  manufacturing  industries.  Aver- 
age weekly  referrals  numbered  20,791  as  com- 
pared with  22,878  one  month  previous. 

The  number  of  referrals  effected  was  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  jobs  reported  to 
employment  offices  rather  than  the  available 
labour  supply.  The  percentage  of  referrals 
per  job  available  maintained  a  constant  level 
over  the  past  two  months.  Out  of  every  100 
jobs  available  (those  on  file  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  in  addition  to  those  reported 
during  February)  44  referrals  were  made. 
However,  a  steadily  smaller  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants were  referred  to  jobs.  Whereas  in 
January  28  per  cent  of  available  applicants 
were  referred  to  specific  jobs,  in  February  the 
number  had  fallen  to  25. 

Placements 

In  a  loose  labour  market  the  placement  level 
is  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  jobs 
which  employers  are  willing  to  make  available 
at  employment  offices.  Thus  National  Em- 
ployment Service  was  faced  with  two  import- 
ant problems  during  February.  The  first  was 
that  there  were  fewer  jobs  because  of  seasonal 
inactivity  in  many  industries.  The  second 
was  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  a  smaller 
proportion  of  possible  job  opportunities  being 
reported.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  when 
a  vacancy  exists.  This  elastic  quality  of 
employment    expansion    leads    employers    to 


"create"  jobs  for  unemployed  workers  con- 
tacting them  directly.  With  seasonal  unem- 
ployment at  its  peak,  more  workers  were 
making  personal  contacts  with  employers.  The 
result  was  that  placement  activity  fell  sub- 
stantially while  engagements  outside  of  the 
employment  offices  moved  slightly  upward. 
Table  IV  presents  the  proportion  of  acces- 
sions which  were  effected  by  employment 
offices.  Forty  per  cent  of  reported  accessions 
resulted  from  placements  by  employment 
offices  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  in 
January. 

The  falling  off  in  placements  followed 
closely  the  trend  of  vacancies  notified.  Sharp 
seasonal  contractions  took  place  in  the  logging 
and  mining  industries.  The  drop  in  manu- 
facturing was  attributed  to  the  substantially 
increased  rate  of  direct  hirings.  Placements 
in  trade  establishments  picked  up  after  the 
January  lull  in  hirings  while  in  the  service 
industry  a  moderate  decline  took  place  dur- 
ing the  slack  period  between  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays.  Average  weekly  placements 
in  non-agricultural  industry  fell  from  14,084 
in  January  to  12,515.  The  February  level 
was  approximately  equal  to  that  reported  one 
year  ago. 

Transfer  of  labour  was  relatively  insignifi- 
cant during  February  and  accounted  for  only 
two  per  cent  of  total  placements.  Movement 
of  labour  was  confined  to  workers  transferred 
into  employment  in  the  pulpwood  and  gold 
mining  industries. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  placements  effected 
during  February  were  on  a  temporary  or  casual 
basis.  Wholesale  firms,  railways,  service 
establishments  and  educational  institutions 
were  responsible  for  the  short-time  positions. 

The  following  tables  give  the  placements 
effected  by  the  offices,  each  year,  from  Jan- 
uary 1937  to  date: — 


Year 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1937 

275,300 

256, 134 

242,962 

320,090 

316,168 

809,983 

1,890,408 

1,693,119 

1,445,692 

785,593 

92,589 

114,236 
126,161 
141,920 
155,016 
191,595 
85,638 
53,618 
46,798 
47,889 
73,819 
15,356 

389,536 

1938 

382,295 

1939 

384,882 

1940 

475,106 

1941 

507,763 

1942 

895,621 

1943 

1,944,026 

1944 

1,739,917 

1945 

1,493,581 

1946 

859,412 

1947  (8  weeks) 

107,945 

Engagements  without  Referral — Several  fac- 
tors, other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
contribute  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  receive  appointments  outside  of 
the  Employment  Service.  One  is  the  number 
of   alternative   placing   agencies   in   existence. 
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Provincial  employment  offices  in  Quebec,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Canadian 
Legion,  labour  organizations  and  various  pro- 
fessional and  educational  institutions  have 
facilities  for  placing  specific  types  of  workers. 
Further,  many  firms  fill  their  vacancies 
through  promotion  schedules.  The  function 
of  the  Employment  Service  in  such  cases  is 
to  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  the  work 
of  these  agencies. 

Engagements  without  referral  during  Febru- 
ary gained  sharply  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry due  to  additional  hirings  in  textile  and 
heavy  machinery  plants.  Placements,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  a  marked  contraction  in 
these  industries.  The  upswing  in  placements 
in  trade  establishments  was  accompanied  by 
an  even  greater  jump  in  engagements  without 
referral.  Average  weekly  engagements  with- 
out  referral   numbered    18,687   during   Febru- 


ary. Hiring  of  women  workers  increased  sub- 
stantially, offsetting  the  slight  downward  trend 
in  male  engagements. 

Separations 

Separations  reported  to  employment  offices 
indicated  that  considerably  fewer  persons 
left  their  employment  during  February  than 
in  any  period  since  the  beginning  of  1946. 
This  decline  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
current  laxity  in  reporting  of  separations. 
However,  the  February  slump  did  represent 
the  slowing-up  of  lay-offs  and  the  existing 
low  level  of  labour  turnover.  Separations  fell 
off  substantially  in  non-active  seasonal  indus- 
tries, mining,  and  trade  establishments. 
Separations  in  non-agricultural  industries 
averaged  23,572  a  week  during  February.  One 
month  earlier  the  number  reported  was  25,487. 


Special  Placements 


Applications  from  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons  are  handled  by  special 
placement  officers.  Such  persons  as  parolees, 
reform  school  pupils  and  released  prisoners 
are  also  given  special  attention  in  this  section. 
After  careful  scrutiny  of  the  applicant's  quali- 
fications, the  employment  officers  endeavour  to 
contact  employers  who  might  have  suitable 
openings  available. 

Currently  the  restricted  labour  market 
forced  a  contraction  in  selective  placement 
activity.  Some  offices  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  slack  period  to  screen  applicants  for 
training  courses  approved  by  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Commission.  The  number  of 
handicapped  persons  placed  during  the  period 
January  15  to  February  14  totalled  1,096.  The 
difficulty  in  defining  a  "handicapped"  person 
makes  the  number  quoted  an  arbitrary  figure. 


The  decline  in  the  number  unplaced  during 
the  period  was  due  to  reclassification  of  ap- 
plications rather  than  a  significant  reduction 
in  persons  out  of  work.  At  the  mid-February 
date,  the  number  unplaced  was  reported  at 
6,218. 

Special  services  for  "first  jobbers"  are  also 
available  in  this  section.  There  was  a  fairly 
wide  selection  of  jobs  reported  for  youths 
although  apprenticeship  openings  were  few. 
Registration  for  summer  employment  had 
begun  and  was  carried  on  in  close  conjunction 
with  school  authorities. 

Plans  were  under  way  for  opening  up  a 
Youth  Employment  Centre  in  Montreal  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  operating  in  Toronto.  These 
centres  provide  persons  under  21  with  modern 
devices  and  expert  advice  to  aid  them  in 
choosing  their  vocations. 


Executive  and  Professional  Offices 


In  contrast  to  the  general  downward  trend 
in  placement  work,  activity  in  the  five  execu- 
tive and  professional  offices  had  been  con- 
sistently increasing.  The  February  level  was 
approaching  the  peak  activity  reached  directly 
after  V-J  day.  Vacancies  notified  to  these 
offices  averaged  around  200  per  week  over  the 
past  year  while  the  comparative  number  of 
job-seekers  was  about  280.  Placements  since 
the  beginning  of  1946  have  fluctuated  from  the 
average  weekly  low  of  33  to  the  current  high 
of  74.  This  contra-seasonal  upswing  indicated 
the    increased    co-operation    which    employers 


and  employees  alike  have  been  giving  to  these 
offices. 

Placing  of  applications  in  clerical  positions 
continued  at  a  high  level  due  to  the  seasonal 
demand  for  increased  auditing  staff  at  the  year- 
end  closing  of  books.  Positions  for  construc- 
tion architects,  engineers,  and  draughtsmen 
were  already  being  filed  for  the  spring  season. 
In  addition,  a  substantial  backlog  of  orders 
for  gradute  and  undergraduate  university 
students  had  accumulated.  At  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1,669  positions  were  on  file  while  the 
number  unplaced  totalled  1,998. 
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Veterans 


Applications — Applications  for  employment 
from  ex-service  personnel  showed  a  much 
sharper  decline  during  February  than  was 
recorded  for  civilian  workers.  Generally,  em- 
ployers released  non-veterans  in  preference  to 
laying  off  ex-servicemen.  However,  applica- 
tions from  veterans  over  45  years  of  age  drop- 
ped off  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  for  younger 
ex-servicemen.  Registrations  from  ex-service 
women  continued  to  be  small,  totalling  only 
1,250  during  the  month.  During  February 
35,072  veterans  applied  for  work,  11  per  cent 
of  whom  were  in  the  older  age  bracket,  having 
served  in  World  War  I. 

Placements. — The  over-all  contraction  in 
placement  activity  was  common  to  veteran's 
placings.  Placement  of  World  War  II  dis- 
chargees showed  the  most  notable  decrease,  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  tapering  off  of  new 
applicants  in  this  class.  Placements  effected 
during  February  numbered  13,659. 

Special  attention  for  veterans  was  focussed 
on  the  selective  placing  of  disabled  ex-service- 
men. Employment  offices  reported  that  em- 
ployers were  more  willing  to  accept  persons 
with  visible  handicaps  than  those  suffering 
from  less  noticeable  disabilities.  Placement  of 
handicapped  veterans  by  employment  offices 
and  Casualty  Rehabilitation  Officers  of  D.V.A. 
totalled  491  during  the  period  January  15  to 


February  14.  At  the  mid-February  date  2,232 
veterans  remained  unplaced. 

Reinstatements. — Reinstatement  of  former 
service  personnel  had,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, drawn  to  a  close.  Approximately  one- 
quarter  of  all  dischargees  since  V-J  Day  were 
reinstated  in  their  pre-war  jobs,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  reinstatements  since  that  date 
to  171,000.  By  February,  1947,  reinstatements 
had  fallen  to  fewer  than  300. 

Unplaced  Applicants. — The  most  significant 
development  during  February  was  the  in- 
creased length  of  time  persons  were  "out-of- 
work."  The  overall  number  unplaced  remained 
relatively  constant  over  the  period,  but 
whereas  at  the  end  of  January  70  per  cent  of 
the  unplaced  had  been  on  file  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  one  month  later  the  percentage  lAd 
risen  to  76.  Seasonal  inactivity  during  Feb- 
ruary prolonged  unemployment  but  this  trend 
was  expected  to  be  broken  early  in  March. 
The  number  of  unplaced  veterans  totalled 
61,247  at  February  28,  1947. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  un- 
placed remained  relatively  unchanged  during 
the  month.  At  the  end  of  February  38  per 
cent  of  the  unplaced  were  registered  for  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  occupations  while  32  per  cent 
were  seeking  unskilled  work.  A  heavy  con- 
centration of  the  unplaced  were  in  the  con- 
struction and  truck  driving  occupations. 


Regional  Analysis 


The  Regional  Analysis  which  follows  is  based 
on  monthly  reports  received  from  National 
Employment  Service  Offices  across  Canada. 
The  report  covers  conditions  during  February, 
1947. 

Maritime    Region 

Unplaced  applicants  continued  to  rise  during 
February  and  no  downward  trend  was  expected 
until  the  seasonal  upswing  started  in  agricul- 
ture, fishing,  and  construction.  The  coal  strike 
and  the  fishermen's  strike  contributed  to  indus- 
trial inactivity. 

Agriculture. — Orders  were  being  placed  in 
advance  for  farm  help.  Very  few  men  were 
interested  in  year-round  farm  work,  and  it  was 
particularly  difficult  to  find  workers  for  dairy 
farms. 

A  record  export  shipment  of  Canadian  pota- 
toes began  in  February  when  2,200  long  tons 
were  shipped  through  the  Port  of  Saint  John 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  potatoes  will  total  more  than 
2,600,000  bushels.  New  Brunswick  will  export 
150,000  bushels  of  surplus  stock. 

Logging. — Lumber  operators  reported  a  good 
lumber  cut  and  estimated  that  approximately 


632  million  board  feet  will  be  cut  this  year. 
This  is  equal  to  the  cut  of  last  year. 

Heavy  snowfalls  during  February  halted 
operations  in  Northern  New  Brunswick.  This 
affected  employment  for  about  2,000  men.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  lack  of  snow  hindered  hauling. 

Fishing. — In  the  Lunenburg  area  over  400 
fishermen  were  still  on  strike.  This  involved 
all  the  Bank  vessels  which  supplied  Lunenburg 
processing  plants  with  fish  for  the  fresh  frozen 
and  salt  trade.  Trawler  fishermen  in  the  Hali- 
fax area  were  also  involved  in  the  strike.  The 
shortage  of  fish  had  already  caused  lay-offs  in 
the  processing  plants,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
strike  would  shortly  affect  several  hundred 
more  employees. 

Coal  Mining. — All  coal  mining  ceased  on 
February  15,  because  of  the  industrial  dispute 
between  management  and  the  union.  Skeleton 
crews  of  maintenance  men  were  employed  in 
each  plant  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in  work- 
ing condition. 

Manufacturing. — New  Glasgow  manufactur- 
ing industries  were  the  ones  most  affected  by 
the  coal  strike  during  February.  The  effect 
on  other  Maritime  areas  will  depend  on  the 
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amount  of  coal  imported.  Power  shortages 
resulting  from  lack  of  coal  may  develop,  how- 
ever, and  would  have  widespread  repercussions. 

In  areas  outside  of  Cape  Breton,  foundries 
and  machine  shops  were  working  at  full  capa- 
city. Sash  and  door  factories  could  not  keep 
up  with  orders,  and  finishing  mills  were  turn- 
ing out  material  as  fast  as  their  supplies  would 
permit. 

The  new  pulp  mill  planned  for  the  Newcastle 
area  will  relieve  some  of  the  unemployment 
in  that  district. 

Construction. — The  construction  barometer 
indicated  a  season  of  great  activity  in  the 
Maritime  region.  How  much  of  the  proposed 
construction  will  actually  materialize,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  supply  of  material  and 
thus  indirectly  on  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike.  In  some  areas,  contract  cancellations 
had  occurred  because  of  advances  in  material 
and  labour  costs. 

Much  public  construction  work  was  planned. 
Deferred  orders  for  skilled  paving  and  asphalt 
workers  had  already  been  received.  Primary 
and  secondary  highway  programs  will  absorb 
large  quantities  of  unskilled  labour.  Federal 
projects  included  a  three-million  dollar  expen- 
diture on  ferry  terminals  at  Cape  Tormentine, 
new  landing  strips  at  Lakeburn  and  Charlo, 
N.B.,  and  construction  work  in  the  Summer- 
side  R.C.A.F.  station. 

Transportation. — Rail  shipments  of  freight 
dropped  off  to  an  alarming  degree  because  of 
the  box  car  shortage.  Ships  were  lying  idle 
at  Saint  John  and  Halifax,  awaiting  grain. 
Train  crews  and  yard  men  were  being  released. 
This  was  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  normal 
years — seven  trains  had  been  taken  off  because 
of  the  coal  shortage. 

Quebec    Region 

The  downswing  in  the  volume  of  unplaced 
applicants  had  not  yet  begun  during  February. 
Too  much  snow  caused  a  decline  in  logging 
employment  at  the  end  of  February,  which 
offset  gains  in  other  industries. 

Agriculture. — Activity  in  agriculture  was  at  a 
standstill,  except  for  fuel  cutting.  Some  farm- 
ers were  preparing  for  the  maple  sugar  season 
which  usually  starts  around  March  15.  No 
shortage  of  labour  was  expected.  Producers  in 
the  United  States  placed  orders  for  300  Cana- 
dians to  help  with  the  maple  sugar  crop. 

The  Polish  movement  was  considered  quite 
successful,  but  still  required  daily  attention 
to  straighten  out  the  cases  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  region  could  easily  absorb  another  250  of 
the  1,100  Polish  veterans  expected  in  the 
Spring. 

Logging. — Weather  conditions  changed  during 
February,   and   heavy   snows   impeded   cutting 


progress.  It  was  difficult  to  find  enough  men 
for  cutting  operations,  since  working  conditions 
were  not  very  good.  Most  companies  had 
enough  workers  for  hauling,  and  did  not  anti- 
cipate any  scarcity. 

A  survey  was  under  way  to  estimate  the 
labour  which  would  be  required  for  Spring  and 
Summer  river  driving,  and  for  camp  improve- 
ment work.  This  will  facilitate  the  channelling 
of  workers  into  the  most  vital  areas. 

Mining. — Most  of  the  tension  in  north- 
western mining  areas  had  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  February.  Following  the  strike  settle- 
ment, some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  for 
the  same  Company,  while  others  sought  work 
elsewhere. 

A  heavy  demand  for  experienced  hard  rock 
miners  was  expected  soon.  But  housing  ac- 
commodation must  be  organized  in  the  north- 
western areas  if  the  companies  want  to  expand 
employment  substantially. 

Manufacturing. — Industrial  production  was 
on  the  uptrend.  The  greater  flow  of  basic 
materials  for  durable  goods  production  was 
the  chief  upward  force.  This  resulted  from 
the  expansion  in  iron  and  steel  output.  A 
shortage  of  certain  materials,  especially  some 
types  of  steel  and  leather,  still  handicapped 
some  mills  and  factories,  however. 

Noranda  Mines  acquired  the  Canadian  Strip 
Mills  plant  at  Montreal  East.  Modern  equip- 
ment was  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  convert  the  plant  to  the  production  of 
commercial  copper  and  brass  products.  This 
new  venture  will  permit  the  export  of  semi- 
finished copper  products  rather  than  raw 
material. 

Newsprint  plants  were  hampered  by  the 
prevailing  shortage  of  freight  cars.  Many 
mills  had  to  curtail  operations,  and  newspaper 
publishers  were  forced  to  use  sparingly  the 
limited  amount  of  newsprint  available. 

The  general  scarcity  of  female  workers 
persisted,  particularly  in  primary  and  secondary 
textiles. 

Construction. — Labour  requirements  were 
rather  low  during  February  because  of  the 
usual  seasonal  slump.  The  outlook  was  very 
promising  for  industrial,  residential  and  com- 
mercial building,  although  materials  were  still 
hard  to  secure.  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  and 
stone  masons  were  already  in  short  supply, 
and  the  question  of  obtaining  sufficient  skilled 
tradesmen  for  the  coming  season,  was  the  big 
problem. 

Transportation. — Ice  breakers  had  started 
to  open  the  channel  above  Quebec,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  had  reached  Sorel  and 
were  expected  shortly  in  Montreal.  A  very 
busy  season  should  result  from  the  renewal  of 
regular  passenger  steamship  service  by  the 
Cunard  White  Star,  C.P.R.,  and  others. 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
JANUARY  31  TO  FEBRUARY  27,   1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Prince  Edward  Island 

246 

186 
60 

3,095 

18 
36 
144 

32 

1,442 

10 

122 

135 

291 

23 

21 

44 

14 

295 

14 

419 

35 

2,781 

46 

78 

262 

138 

94 

739 

81 

1,123 

67 

83 

70 

32,902 

116 

91 
25 

1,697 

4 
25 
117 

68 
937 

701 

447 
254 

6,957 

211 
293 
201 

358 

1,933 
173 
666 
153 
817 
180 
120 
91 
57 
772 
120 
257 
555 

4,597 

384 
342 
212 
196 
168. 

1,235 
152 

1,585 
92 
90 
141 

35,744 

261 

203 

58 

2,951 

45 

49 

113 
Closed 
83 
1,116 
14 
66 
57 

511 

90 

18 

33 

9 

434 
12 

267 
34 

2,351 

44 

159 
49 
128 
141 
624 
67 
1,021 
18 
49 
51 

17,358 

150 

114 

36 

1,601 

30 
3 
64 

34 

640 
10 
31 
42 

260 
15 
16 
18 
5 

175 
12 

213 
33 

1,337 

15 

36 

48 

82 

116 

300 

33 

616 

13 

37 

41 

9,449 

16 

12 
4 

84 

2,447 

1,626 

821 

16,874 

546 

640 

11 

304 

1,064 

Halifax 

12 

3,429 

670 

122 
7 

25 

17 
8 
3 
6 

89 

5 

247 

17 

1,621 

16 

39 

10 

86 

41 

606 

18 

615 

157 

19 

14 

26,146 

2 

1,105 

280 

8 

2,321 

311 

384 

489 

171 

51 

2,721 

638 

Truro 

165 

256 

27 
73 

1,636 

New  Brunswick 

8,567 
806 

869 

407 

1 

221 

138 

92 

2,679 
613 

57 

2,251 
224 

Sussex 

116 

6 
765 

243 

Quebec 

52,328 

*Acton  Vale 

155 

81 

60 

33 

18 

7 

117 

*Baie  St.  Paul 

189 

45 

6 

10 

1,141 

148 

65 

57 

282 

431 

2,043 

58 

227 
234 
158 
195 
441 
300 

192 

53 

4 

1 

122 

275 

149 
33 
2 
1 
67 
129 

339 

317 

382 

594 

546 

129 

*Cowansville 

732 

619 

26 

87 

307 

281 

350 

118 

108 

404 

2,888 

180 

35 

78 

317 

84 

87 

31 

14,331 

85 

244 

1,762 

158 

325 

44 

731 
195 
7 
108 
291 
162 
205 

44 

61 
208 
557 
146 

15 

70 
367 

24 
137 

15 

14,053 

102 

214 

947 

67 
958 
237 

130 

637 

99 

65 

330 

699 

518 

353 

175 

449 

181 

393 

169 

88 

167 

162 

90 

194 

16,866 

67 

89 

3,539 

80 

392 

309 

10 

534 

22 

12 

156 

208 

206. 

90 

98 

63 

41 

115 

41 

81 

45 

46 

72 

32 

8,435 

32 

8 

1,661 

67 

197 

33 

10 

429 

24 

5 

123 

117 

104 

68 

73 

62 

28 

74 

39 

29 

14 

33 

66 

13 

3,566 

12 

7 

680 

31 

204 

31 

138 

650 

129 

131 

284 

Hull 

1 

1  783 

896 

Jonquiere 

522 

Lachute 

253 

1 

534 

La  Tuque 

269 

6 

1  596 

Louiseville 

287 

Magog 

154 

Matane 

256 

13 

128 

62 

22 
569 

393 

18,662 
114 

Port  Alfred 

188 

Quebec 

82 
16 

9,628 
74 

485 

Rimouski 

Riviere  du  Loup 

829 

•Roberval 

Rouyn 

471 
182 

32 
332 

30 
561 
569 

214 
93 

14 
248 

30 
297 
290 

948 
117 
158 
267 
174 
339 
4,310 

423 
73 
25 

216 
5 

151 

653 

199 
55 
20 

143 

3 

74 

494 

556 

167 

304 

Ste.  Therese 

410 

328 

St.  Hyaeinthe 

557 

St.  Jean 

312 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
JANUARY  31  TO  FEBRUARY  27,  1947— Continued 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 
to 

vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec— Concluded 

265 

20 

455 

495 

348 

80 

384 

2,423 

471 

409 

48,508 

85 

96 

169 

126 

146 

649 

152 

92 

408 

90 

27 

681 

33 

75 

86 

268 

909 

526 

37 

79 

681 

2,805 

46 

122 

840 

29 

751 

417 

1,341 

98 

74 

31 

2,019 

25 

60 

108 

751 

386 

382 

219 

569 

1,746 

162 

58 
296 
146 
556 

32 

1,395 

116 

90 

12 

66 
888 
321 
484 
344 
150 

69 

226 

370 

127 

1,442 

2S 

1,650 

18,554 

141 

118 
12 
81 

133 
73 
51 

123 
1,006 

304 

121 

31,890 

111 

36 

85 

74 

149 

440 

41 

34 

216 

20 

12 

104 

38 

84 

8 

181 

880 

467 

13 

78 

421 

1,610 

42 

88 

401 

181 

191 

229 

1,009 

58 

35 

48 

1,181 

15 

53 

119 

517 

197 

208 

104 
238 
967 
110 

14 

87 

106 

257 

11 

1,085 

40 

37 

27 

21 

262 

232 

236 

613 

148 

47 

44 

175 

28 

577 

31 

1,043 

14,445 

152 

350 
99 
625 
643 
539 
235 
751 
540 
432 
241 

42,813 

76 
118 
260 
191 
128 
407 
212 
101 
499 
138 
176 
865 

74 

35 
122 
191 
555 
166 

62 

105 

408 

3,228 

173 

81 
136 

81 
941 
876 
478 
173 
220 

58 
1,512 
164 
105 
133 
660 
433 
424 
Incl 
238 
891 
2,983 
345 
Incl 
127 
320 
242 
654 

78 
895 
246 

84 

57 

94 
1,017 
286 
468 
448 
182 

41 

198 

362 

121 

1,264 

43 

1,244 

10,981 

186 

225 

16 
414 
517 
310 
120 
350 
440 
233 
202 

35,869 

60 

66 
258 
187 

61 
366 
131 

67 
317 
102 

22 
643 

62 

41 
168 
146 
324 
166 

43 

75 

494 

3,453 

70 
109 
102 

19 
792 
444 
636 
142 

79 

32 
1,978 

37 

37 

79 

470 

375 

332 

uded  in  B 

178 

638 

1,880 

187 

uded  in  B 

9 

253 

147 

592 

45 
590 
107 

66 
9 

79 
1,027 
246 
378 
312 
151 

32 
218 
432 

67 
1,148 

24 

977 

9,989 

139 

191 
9 
347 
311 
270 
42 
183 
434 
223 
180 

19,080 

52 

43 

90 

86 

44 

246 

99 

61 

228 

75 

20 

431 

27 

24 

51 

141 

337 

102 

23 

44 

290 

1,228 

33 

85 

35 

58 

457 

210 

364 

50 

53 

17 

868 

33 

24 

31 

350 

174 

215 

rampton 

66 

347 

746 

66 

rantford 

4 

151 

91 

379 

25 

628 

53 

40 

7 

63 

509 

125 

208 

287 

89 

36 

154 

211 

43 

812 

22 

914 

4,754 

58 

493 

2 

266 

1,032 

36 

532 

Sorel                                                        

846 

Thetford  Mines  

9 
1 

572 

3,855 

Val  d'Or    

120 

Valleyfield 

808 

301 

2,010 

*  Offices  closed. 
Ontario 

52,357 

63 

253 

Belleville 

435 

252 

18 
26 

204 

537 

145 

95 

7 
15 

700 

114 

469 

66 
5 

1,284 

133 

14 

Fort  Erie 

27 

470 

136 

6 

949 

93 

11 
2 

68 

182 

188 

324 

3,882 

701 

1 

35 

93 

217 

71 

12 

15 

1 

724 

578 

143 

376 

355 

5 
129 

99 

1,244 

Midland 

498 

5 

236 

303 

498 

16 
42 

20 
63 

652 

276 

Orillia 

690 

1,912 

4,899 

15 

438 

Paris 

475 

6 

28 

314 

150 

804 

1 

204 

1,128 

6 

365 

70 

161 

205 

18 
16 
30 

1,543 

St.  Thomas 

331 

404 

545 

4 

171 

39 

262 

83 

262 

21. 

40 

1.168 

57 

20 

702 

14 

951 

9,111 

Trenton 

544 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
JANUARY  31  TO  FEBRUARY  27,  1947— Concluded 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Ontario— Concluded 

51 

86 

576 

492 

1,120 

226 

5,510 

374 
108 
93 
97 
35 
73 
4,730 

3,505 

138 
438 

45 

297 

1,603 

686 

46 
138 
114 

5,487 
28 
95 

1,506 
130 

2,540 
394 
192 
389 
213 

13,715 

302 
127 
103 
123 
114 

25 
190 

70 
239 
125 
667 
122 
114 
305 
644 

83 

56 

134 

7,270 

143 

1,370 

389 

114,749 

76,075 
38,674 

68 
30 
261 
232 
218 
204 

2,858 
279 
98 
69 
78 
16 
57 

2,261 

1,611 

51 

191 

45 

313 

446 

390 

34 

51 

90 

1,991 

8 
50 
508 
107 
670 
251 
109 
127 
161 

4,790 

157 

175 

47 

24 

56 

57 

54 

33 

142 

75 

239 

43 

67 

106 

197 

30 

17 

57 

2,281 

30 

534 

369 

73,720 

37,664 
35,056 

86 
303 
495 
580 
2,275 
214 

8,888 

568 

247 

93 

275 

160. 

76 

7,469 

5,546 

111 
604 
179 
572 
2,141 
1,295 
184 
161 
299 

7,970 

25 

65 

2,539 

189 

3,937 

71 

553 

401 

190 

19,707 

218 
168 
129 
131 
155 

31 
282 
420 
283 
231 
1,625 
657 
337 
226 
510 
287 

60 

319 

11,633 

297 

1,643 

65 

132,923 

97,356 
35,567 

28 

64 

573 

468 

1,667 

164 

5,899 

387 
98 
87 

102 

29 

55 

5,141 

3,711 

105 
425 

47 

261 

1,884 

712 

34 
146 

97 

5,197 

22 

53 

1,703 

120 

2,611 

46 

181 

355 

106 

10,742 

234 

64 

118 

113 

100 

24 

143 

57 

191 

127 

808 

187 

107 

224 

504 

83 

41 

151 

6,094 

124 

1,213 

35 

84,339 

56,039 
28,300 

17 

29 

309 

300 

651 

87 

2,446 

259 
55 
43 
54 
28 
30 
1,977 

1,569 

48 

180 

17 

178 

742 

264 

16 

86 

38 

2,984 

21 
52 
825 
117 
1,352 
125 
109 
280 
103 

5,622 

157 

52 

56 

119 

69 

18 

142 

36 

184 

104 

372 

99 

43 

124 

471 

82 

43 

133 

2,486 

116 

686 

30 

44,238 

31,898 
12,340 

150 

205 

Welland 

5 

703 

364 

135 

5,602 
212 

Manitoba 

1,121 

14,524 

877 

1 
12 

363 

67 

648 

Selkirk 

228 

The  Pas 

83 

1,108 

792 

53 
39 

12,258 

9,789 

161 

Saskatchewan 

1,208 
569 

North  Battleford 

41 
474 
124 
7 
36 
18 

571 

1  181 

2,713 

2,306 

571 

248 

832 

Alberta 

10,488 

135 

48 

200 

3  916 

210 

345 

4,497 
59 

18 

8 

999 

Medicine  Hat 

352 

Red  Deer 

272 

British  Columbia 

053 

27,392 

518 

Chilliwack 

Courtena  v 

207 

163 

Dawson  Creek 

97 

2 

123 
31 

Fernie 

269 

Kelowna 

708 

307 

Nelson 

573 

62 

2,807 
1  055 

North  Vancouver 

14 

614 
133 
104 

Port  Alberni 

Prince  George 

Prince  Rupert 

655 

4 

49 
422 

Trail 

679 

15,384 
812 

Vernon 

192 

2,222 
139 

Whitehorse 

Canada 

6,568 

2,980 
3,588 

194,766 

156,790 
37,976 

Males 

Females 

The  box  car  shortage  will  be  intensified  by 
new  government  regulations  concerning  wheat 
shipments  to  Europe.  However,  the  re-open- 
ing of  lake  navigation  may  ease  the  situation 
shortly. 

Ontario    Region 

A  marked  drop  in  unplaced  applicants 
occurred  during  February.     This  region  is  so 


highly  industrialized  that  the  upswing  in 
manufacturing  employment  had  a  widespread 
effect  on  total  employment. 

Agriculture. — The  demand  for  farm  workers 
was  increasing,  but  few  men  were  available. 
The  interest  in  Polish  veterans  was  quite 
lively,  and  more  than  500  applications  were 
received. 
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If  farmers  could  provide  suitable  living 
quarters  for  married  men,  more  placements 
of  this  type  could  be  made. 

Logging. — Lumbering  operations,  which  this 
season  reached  the  highest  peak  in  years, 
were  drawing  to  a  close  in  most  areas  at  the 
end  of  February.  Unusually  heavy  snow 
ihamperedi  progress.  An  early  thaw  was 
feared  in  March.  Labour  demand  was  light, 
and  chiefly  for  replacements. 

Mining. — Nickel  and  copper  mines  were 
expanding  work  forces,  at  a  rate  of  forty  men 
a  week.  Gold  mining  was  somewhat  sluggish; 
about  250  men  could  be  absorbed  in  the 
industry  but  the  demand  has  not  been  urgent. 
Silver  mining  was  at  a  low  level  of  activity; 
one  operator  in  the  Cobalt  area  closed  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Manufacturing. — The  employment  situation 
in  general  manufacturing  improved  during 
February.  As  material  shortages  eased,  many 
plants  returned  to  full  strength  and  re-called 
employees  previously  laid  off.  For  example, 
one  iron  pipe  firm,  partially  shut  because  of 
the  skelp  shortage,  resumed  normal  production 
and  re-hired  400  temporarily  released  workers. 

Heavy  manufacturing  industries  required 
unskilled  process  labour  between  20  and  40 
years  of  age,  but  applicants  very  often  were 
over-age,  insufficiently  trained,  or  physically 
unfit.  Farmers  working  temporarily  in  heavy 
manufacturing  but  leaving  at  the  end  of 
March  when  spring  planting  begins,  will 
create  many  job  openings  for  foundry  men 
and  general  factory  labour. 

The  supply  situation  was  easing  for  the 
leather  products,  textile,  and  rubber  industries. 
Expansion  in  the  plastics  division  of  the 
chemical    industry    was    forging    ahead. 

Hydro-electric  power  demands  in  Southern 
Ontario,  considerably  exceeded  available  re- 
sources. The  Power  Commission  requested 
industry  to  conserve  power  by  turning  off 
motor-driven  machines  and  other  electrical 
devices  when  not  required. 

Construction. — The  cold  weather  and  deep 
snow  retarded  progress  in  the  construction 
industry.  The  limited  supply  of  building 
materials  also  was  hindering  work  in  such 
areas  as  Toronto  and  London.  Materials  in 
short  supply  included  structural  and  reinforcing 
steel,  brass,  copper  and  galvanized  iron. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  experienced  brick- 
layers, first-class  carpenters,  tile-setters,  ter- 
razzo  workers  and  plasterers. 

Transportation. — The  Great  Lakes  Shipping 
companies  began  repair  work  on  their  boats, 
and  were  signing  up  crews  for  the  coming 
navigation    season. 


There  were  comparatively  few  demands  by 
the  railway  companies  but  this  was  the  normal 
seasonal   lull. 

Prairie    Region 

General  employment  conditions  remained 
fairly  stable  during  February.  Very  bad 
weather  conditions  hindered  industrial  activity 
in  many  areas. 

Agriculture. — Farm  labour  demand  was 
quiet,  although  advance  orders  for  spring  help 
were  received  in  several  local  offices.  Most 
of  the  immediate  demand  was  for  choremen  at 
low  wages  and  was  consequently  hard  to  fill. 

Classes  in  English  for  the  Polish  veterans 
were  organized  in  the  Port  Arthur  area.  In 
general,  the  few  difficulties  which  arose  from 
the  placement  of  the  veterans,  were  easily 
adjusted.  Reports  indicated  that  many 
farmers  were  raising  wages  ten  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars above  the  minimum  contract  rates, 
although  spring  work  had  not  yet  begun.  The 
announcement  that  more  Polish  veterans  may 
be  available  in  the  Spring  created  much 
interest. 

Logging. — It  was  estimated  that  this  winter's 
cut  would  probably  equal  or  even  exceed  last 
year's  production  in  spite  of  the  late  start 
and  the  bushmen's  strike  early  in  the  season. 
Experienced  cutters  were  the  chief  labour 
requirement. 

Weather  was  very  favourable  for  hauling, 
and  this  operation  was  in  full  swing.  Sap- 
peeling  after  the  spring  break-up  was  expected 
to  be  more  extensive  than  in  previous  years. 

Heavy  snows  hampered  woods  work  in  The 
Pas  and  Flin  Flon  areas,  and  in  Alberta. 
Orders  were  fairly  heavy  in  some  Alberta 
districts.  Roads  were  kept  open  in  the  Blair- 
more  district,  and  Logs  and  mine  props  were 
being  trucked  in  for  mining  stock  piles. 

Mining. — Base  metal  mining  labour  require- 
ments were  light;  husky  labourers,  motor 
mechanics,  and  office  staff  were  the  greatest 
need.  Labour  demand  connected  with  actual 
ore  production  was  dropping,  but  was  expected 
to  increase  again  in  a  month  or  so. 

Precious  metal  mines  needed  only  experi- 
enced men.  Several  companies  operating  out 
of  Kenora  were  requiring  that  prospective 
workers    pay    their   own    aeroplane    fares. 

Diamond-drilling  was  under  way  in  the 
Lynn  Lake-Barrington  area  of  Northern 
Manitoba,  and  a  shortage  of  experienced 
drillers  and  helpers  was  expected  to  develop 
after  the  spring  break-up. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  Alberta  was 
adversely   affected   by   the   box   car  shortage. 
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Working  schedules  were  disrupted,  and  part- 
time  employment  prevailed.  Mines  in  the 
Estevan  area  were  working  at  capacity,  how- 
ever, despite  blizzards,  snow  drifts  and  the  box 
car  problem,  which  caused  shut-downs  of  three 
or  four  days  at  a  time ;  total  output  has  been 
high  because  of  overtime  work  whenever 
operations  were  possible. 

Manufacturing. — Lay-offs  continued  in  the 
meat  packing  industry,  but  were  expected  to 
be  only  temporary.  Similarly,  the  staff  recently 
released  from  several  terminal  elevators  was 
shortly  to  be  rehired. 

Sash  and  door  factories  were  receiving 
enough  materials  to  maintain  capacity  pro- 
duction. All  building  supply  firms  were  very 
busy.  A  new  rock  wool  plant  was  planned  for 
Calgary. 

Construction. — Exterior  construction  work 
came  to  a  standstill  because  of  the  prolonged 
periods  of  severe  weather.  Interior  work 
continued,  however,  except  where  supply 
shortages  and  a  scarcity  of  skilled  tradesmen 
held  up  progress.  Contractors  were  showing 
a  growing  tendency  to  refuse  new  contracts, 
since  their  present  commitments  were  very 
heavy. 

Road  construction  programs  should  present 
no  great  difficulty  either  in  the  matter  of 
labour  or  materials,  and  ditching  work  in  con- 
nection with  irrigation  projects  should  not 
meet  any  obstacles. 

Transportation. — The  railways  needed  a 
great  number  of  snow  clearance  workers  during 
the  month.  Heavy  freight  movements  and 
caterpillar  freighting  were  still  in  progress. 

Pacific    Region 

Industrial  activity  speeded  up  during  Febru- 
ary, and  the  number  of  jobless  workers 
declined.  The  seasonal  upswing  begins  rela- 
tively early  in  the  Pacific  region. 

Agriculture. — Labour  demand  was  gradually 
increasing  for  orchard  workers,  general  farm 
labour   and   experienced   dairy  help. 

Polish  veterans  have  partially  met  the  needs 
of  the  dairy  industry,  although  some  concern 
has  been  felt  over  the  growing  number  of 
applications    for    relocation. 

Logging. — Better  weather  conditions  caused 
a  general  increase  in  labour  demand  for  the 
logging  industry.  Most  operations  were  slowly 
returning  to  normal,  but  snow  still  hampered 
some  at  higher  altitudes.  Workers  were  in  good 


supply,  but  would  quickly  be  absorbed  with 
a  rapid  improvement  in  the  weather.  Logging 
in  the  northern  interior  continued  throughout 
the  winter  without  interruption.  Despite  a 
rather  heavy  influx  of  Prairie  workers  to  the 
area,  there  were  several  slight  shortages  of 
labour. 

Sawmills. — Several  planing  mills  in  the 
Prince  George  area  closed  because  of  the  box 
car  shortage.  Sawmill  products  were  yarded 
in  all  available  vacant  areas,  but  if  the  short- 
age continued  for  long  it  would  cause  further 
substantial  lay-offs. 

Mining. — Base  metal  mines  still  required 
experienced  miners.  The  three  major  operators 
were  building  up  stable  and  experienced  crews 
by  on-the-job  training  projects. 

In  gold  mining,  the  demand  for  skilled 
underground  workers  continued.  Future 
requirements  will  be  heavy.  Placer  mine 
operators  registered  orders  for  several  hundred 
men,  to  be  deferred  until  the  Spring  break-up. 
Much  activity  will  be  evident  in  Yukon 
silver   areas. 

Coal  mines  still  urgently  needed  certificated 
miners,  but  there  was  only  the  occasional 
response  to  the  Dominion-wide  clearance 
orders. 

Manufacturing. — Engineering  establishments 
were  expanding,  but  foundries  seemed  to  have 
caught  up  with  their  outstanding  orders  and 
some  small  lay-offs  resulted.  Material  short- 
ages   were    still    an    obstacle. 

Shipyards  in  the  Victoria  area  registered 
greater  activity  during  February.  Orders 
were  placed  for  shiprights,  joiners,  platers, 
riggers,  etc.,  and  will  increase  when  the  new 
ship  construction  reaches  a  more  advanced 
stage. 

Construction. — The  heavy  industrial  con- 
struction program  planned  for  the  summer  will 
strain  the  facilities  of  the  Employment  Service 
to  the  limit,  in  supplying  sufficient  labour. 
Workers  in  the  trowel  trades  were  scarce  even 
during  February.  Better  weather  will  also 
create  a  sharp  demand  for  highway  construc- 
tion workers,  especially  for  workers  who  can 
handle  heavy  road  building  equipment. 

Transportation. — General  demand  for  rail- 
way maintenance  workers  was  low  because  of 
adverse  weather. 

There  was  such  a  surplus  of  seamen  that 
many  were  seeking  alternative  shore  employ- 
ment. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  March,  1947 


DURING  March,  1947,  the  time  loss  due  to 
strike  activity  in  Canada  continued  at 
a  high  level,  due  mainly  to  a  strike  of  coal 
miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Preliminary  figures  show  18  strikes  in  existence 
during  March,  1947,  involving  15,931  workers, 
with  a  time  loss  of  378,057  man-working  days, 
as  compared  with  20  strikes  in  February,  with 
33,737  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of 
199,679  days.  In  March,  1946,  there  were  30 
strikes,  involving  6,097  workers,  with  a  time 
loss  of  45,856  days. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1947  show  35  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 
21,313  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  606,255 
man-working  days.  For  the  same  period  last 
year  there  were  51  strikes,  with  10,850  workers 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  76,695  days. 

Of  the  18  strikes  recorded  for  March,  four 
were   settled    in   favour   of   the    workers,   four 


in  favour  of  employers,  two  were  compromise 
settlements  and  three  were  indefinite  in 
result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month  five 
strikes  were  recorded  as  unterminated,  namely: 
coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick; compositors,  etc.,  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton, 
Ont.j  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
metal  factory  workers  at  Ottawa,  Ont;  food 
products  factory  workers  at  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
and  carpenters  at  Cornwall,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 
does  it  include  strikes  about  which  informa- 
tion has  been  received  indicating  that  employ- 
ment conditions  are  no  longer  affected  but 
which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  declared 
terminated.  A  strike  of  compositors,  etc.,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man,,  which  began  on  November  8, 
1945,  is  still  continuing. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-MARCH,  1946-1947f 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Date 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 
Existence 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 

Existence 

In 

Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  1,000 

Available 

Work 

Days 

1947* 
January 

12$ 

13 
10 

12 
20 
18 

3,302} 
17,219 
792 

3,302 
33,737 
15,931 

28,519 
199,679 
378,057 

0-38 

2-67 

March 

505 

Cumulative  totals 

35 

21,313 

606, 255 

2-70 

1946 

13} 

16 

22 

13 
19 
30 

2,957} 

3,594 

4,299 

2,957 
3,769 
6,097 

18,948 
11,891 
45,856 

0-25 

February 

016 

March 

0-61 

Cumulative  totals 

1            51 

10,850 

76,695 

0-34 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

}Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condi- 
tion which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a 
cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than 
one  day's  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless 
ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and 
these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omis- 
sions of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short 
period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  MARCH,  19470) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  March,  1947 


Fishing  and  Trapping- 
Fishermen, 
Nova  Scotia. 


Fishermen, 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  B.C. 


Mining — 
Coal  miners, 
Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick. 

Ma  nufacturing — 
Printing  and  Publishing — 
Compositors,  etc., 
Ottawa,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  and  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 
Sawmill  workers, 
Penticton,  B.C. 


Metal  Products — 
Costume    jewelry    factory 
workers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Service — 
Business  and  Personal- 
Burglar  and  fire  alarm 
protection  workers, 
Hamilton  and  Toronto, 
Ont. 


30 


17 


2G 


500 


250 


14,000 


70 


(3)20 


30 


(4)  184 


85 


7,000 


4,500 


360,000 


500 


260 


600 


000 


170 


Commenced  December  30,  1946;  for  a  union 
agreement  providing  for  increased  per- 
centage of  proceeds  of  catches;  terminated 
March  22;  return  of  workers;  in  favour  of 
employers. 

Commenced  February  22;  for  increased  prices 
for  fish  with  a  fixed  minimum  rate;  ter- 
minated March  22;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employers. 

Commenced  February  15;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  unterminated. 


Commenced  May  30,  1946;  in  sympathy 
with  strike  of  compositors  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  commencing  November  8,  1945; 
unterminated. 


Commenced  February  18;  for  a  signed  union 
agreement,  providing  for  increased  wages, 
hours  of  work  and  other  changes,  under 
negotiations  since  July  12,  1946;  terminated 
March  15;  return  of  workers;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

Commenced  February  20;  for  a  union  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  two 
weeks'  vacations  with  pay,  and  other 
changes;  terminated  March  29;  concilia- 
tion, provincial;  compromise. 

Commenced  February  24;  for  a  new  agree 
ment  providing  for  increased  wages,  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  union  security,  etc.;  unter- 
minated. 


Commenced  February  25;  for  union  recogni- 
tion, against  dismissal  of  10  workers 
allegedly  for  union  activity,  and  for 
increased  wages;  terminated  March  3; 
conciliation,  provincial,  followed  by  nego- 
tiations; in  favour  of  workers. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March,  1947 


Mining — 
Coal  miners, 
Drumheller, 


Alta. 


M  A  NUFACTU  RI NG — 

Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Food  products  factory 
workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Textile  factory  workers, 
Huntingdon,  P.Q. 
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(5)94 


(0  10 


(7)  230 


94 


30 


115 


Commenced  March  10;  against  penalty 
deductions  from  wages  for  quitting  work 
before  end  of  shift;  terminated  March  10; 
return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 


Commenced  March  28;  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  lay-off  of  10  workers,  for  union 
recognition,  increased  wages  and  other 
changes;  unterminated. 

Commenced  March  13;  for  union  shop  clause 
in  new  agreement  under  negotiations;  ter- 
minated March  13;  negotiations;  in  favour 
of  workers. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-   Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  March,  1947— Concluded 


Manufacturing — Cone. 
Machinists, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Construction— 

Buildings  and  Structures- 
Carpenters, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 

Transportation — 
Water — 
Seamen, 
Halifax,  N.S. 


Seamen, 

Halifax,  N.S 


Service — 

Business  and  Personal — 
Burglar  and  fire  alarm 
protection  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


(8)18 


41 


242 


50 


(9)31 


(10)  17 


59 


54 


10 


484 


40 


40 


75 


85 


Commenced  March  11;  against  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  lay-off  of  31  workers,  for 
union  recognition  and  a  signed  agreement; 
terminated  March  13;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  workers. 

Commenced  May  14;  protest  against  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  piece  rates,  following  change 
in  one  operation;  terminated  May  14; 
negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  March  20;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  reduced 
hours,  pay  for  statutory  holidays,  union 
security,  etc.;  terminated  March  23;  con- 
ciliation, provincial;  in  favour  of  workers. 


Commenced  March  31;  for  increased  wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced  March  6;  for  settlement  of 
various  grievances;  terminated  March  7; 
return  of  workers  pending  reference  to  Port 
Committee;  indefinite. 

Commenced  March  13;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  March  18;  conciliation,  federal, 
and  return  of  workers  pending  certification 
of  union  as  bargaining  agency;  indefinite. 


Commenced  March  27;  alleged  delay  in 
negotiations  for  new  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages,  reduced  hours  and 
other  changes;  terminated  March  29;  con- 
ciliation, provincial,  and  return  of  workers 
pending  further  negotiations;  indefinite. 


0)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned;  in  some  cases  incom- 
plete; subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of  ter- 
mination is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  11  indirectly  affected;  (4)  75  indirectly  affected;   (5)  103  indirectly  affected;  (6)  25  indirectly  affected; 
(7)  254  indirectly  affected;  (8)  32  indirectly  affected;  (9)  92  indirectly  affected;  (10)  9  indirectly  affected. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


'T^HE  latest  available  information  as  to 
■*■  strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in 
the  March,  1947,  issue  in  the  review  "Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  various  countries  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Statistics  given  in 
the  annual  review  and  in  this  article  are  taken 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  government  publi- 
cations of  the  various  countries  concerned. 

Great    Britain    and    Northern    Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  publishes 
statistics  dealing  with  disputes  involving 
stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some  details  of 
the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  January,  1947,  was  144  and  10  were  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month,  making 
a  total  of  154  during  the  month.    In  all  stop- 


pages of  work  in  progress  in  the  period  there 
were  112,000  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss 
of  412,000  working  days  was  caused. 

Of  the  144  stoppages  which  began  during 
January,  14  arose  out  of  demands  for  advances 
in  wages;  44  over  other  wage  questions;  six 
on  questions  as  to  working  hours;  20  on 
questions  respecting  the  employment  of  par- 
ticular classes  or  persons;  54  on  questions 
respecting  working  arrangements;  four  were 
on  questions  of  trade  union  principle,  and 
two  were  in  support  of  workers  involved  in 
other  disputes. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  February,  1947,  show 
290  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  90,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  1,225,000  man- 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  January,  1947, 
are  290  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  100,000 
workers  with  a  time  loss  of  1,250,000  days. 


Prices  and  Price  Control 


Activities  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  During  1946 
Latest  Annual   Report  Describes  Decontrol   Program 


HP  HE  fifth  report  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
■*-  Trade  Board*  explains  the  nature,  scope 
and  reason  for  existence  of  continued  but 
decreasing  price  control  in  the  first  full  year 
of  peace.  Published  in  February,  1947,  it 
covers  the  calendar  year  1946  and  includes 
important  developments  in  January,  1947. 

By  1940  the  stabilization  program  had 
entered  its  second  and  final  stage  and  the 
objective  was  "to  •  facilitate  an  orderly  read- 
justment of  the  Canadian  economy  to  post- 
war conditions,  to  prevent  the  inflationary 
forces  which  were  still  present  as  a  result  of 
the  war  from  creating  disruption  and  from 
impeding  and  delaying  the  attainment  of  a 
sustained  and  high  level  of  peace-time 
activity." 

This  contrasted  with  the  objective  of  the 
wartime  period  When,  with  the  threat  of 
cumulative  and  uncontrolled  inflation  always 
imminent,  the  ceiling  price  line  had  to  be 
firmly  held.  "The  policy  of  strict  stability 
gave  way  to  one  of  orderly  readjustment. 
Price  and  related  controls  were  temporary 
measures  and  had  to  be  relaxed  and  removed 
just  as  promptly  as  the  emergency  conditions 
which  brought  them  into  being  were  alleviated 
and  corrected.  In  an  economy  swinging  over 
to  highly  varied  peace-time  activities,  the 
rigid  wartime  standards  of  control  were 
replaced  by  more  flexible  methods.  The  use 
of  subsidies  on  an  expanding  scale  to  offset 
the  effects  of  higher  costs  on  the  price  level 
would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
objective  of  ultimate  decontrol  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  process  was  reversed  and  existing 
subsidies  were  gradually  reduced  and  elimin- 
ated. In  returning  to  a  free  price  structure 
and  in  re-establishing  the  peace-time  flow  of 
external  trade,  growing  recognition  had  to  be 
given  to  the  effects  of  higher  costs  at  home 
and  higher  prices  abroad.  While  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  disorderly  price  advances 
was  vigorously  combated,  it  was  no  part  of 
the  emergency  program  to  seek  to  avoid  the 
realities    of    higher    costs    by    expanding    or 


*  Report    of    the    Wartime    Prices?    and    Trade    Board, 
Jan. -Dec,    1946,    Ottawa,    King's    Printer,    1947. 


unduly  prolonging  economic  controls  which 
were  temporary  in  their  objectives  and  in 
the  powers  on  which  they  were  based." 

The  task  of  orderly  readjustment  was 
essentially  one  of  timing.  "At  the  one 
extreme  is  the  danger  of  removing  controls 
too  quickly  and  of  slipping  into  a  violent 
post-war  boom  in  prices.  At  the  other,  is  the 
risk  of  adhering  to  a  rigid  and  overly  cautious 
policy  lacking  the  flexibility  essential  to  a 
healthy  and  expanding  volume  of  peace-time 
production  and  trade  and  through  its  very 
rigidity  in  the  face  of  changing  circumstances, 
leading  to  its  breakdown.  Each  problem  of 
prices  and  subsidies  not  only  has  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits  but  as  part  of  the 
broad  pattern  of  readjustment.  Subsidy 
removal  must  be  timed  both  in  relation  to 
the  outlook  for  the  commodity  concerned  and 
in  relation  to  the  effect  on  the  general  price 
structure.  Decontrol  of  prices  must  similarly 
be  timed  both  in  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  particular  goods  and  groups  of  goods 
concerned  and  in  relation  to  'the  broad 
economic  outlook.  Timing  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  on  which  there  is  room  for  a  variety 
of  opinions.  Thus  the  process  of  orderly 
readjustment  is  in  many  ways  more  difficult 
and  more  subject  to  divergent  views  and 
pressures  than  the  comparatively  simple  war- 
time concept  of  holding  to  a  line.  Simplicity 
of  concept  is  inevitably  replaced  by  a  weigh- 
ing of  divergent  considerations  and  objectives 
which  may  lead  to  one  conclusion  in  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances  and  a  quite 
different  conclusion  when  conditions  have 
changed.  Since,  in  the  readjustment  from 
war  to  peace,  conditions  are  changing  rapidly, 
inconsistencies  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  and 
the  advantages  of  a  clear-cut  and  readily 
understood  program  are  no  longer  obtainable." 

The  progress  of  price  decontrol  was,  of 
course,  closely  related  to  the  supply  situation. 
Though  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the 
total  supply  of  peace-time  goods  during  the 
year,  shortages,  some  of  them  severe,  persisted 
in  a  number  of  lines.  Acute  world-wide 
scarcitv  of  foodstuffs  and  most  basic  materials 
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both  sustained  the  external  demand  for  a 
number  of  basic  Canadian  products  at  very 
high  levels  and  limited  the  supplies  available 
to  Canada  from  other  countries  of  such 
important  commodities  as  sugar,  vegetable 
oils,  tin,  and  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics.  More- 
over, supply  difficulties  were  complicated  by 
a  series  of  work  stoppages.  Steel  and  coal 
supplies  were  particularly  affected  and  emer- 
gency controls  were  reimposed  over  both  these 
vital  commodities.  Even  in  the  case  of  goods 
which  were  available  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  prior  to  the  war,  marked  shortages  still 
persisted  as  a  result  of  a  high  level  of  demand 
effectively  supported  by  a  high  level  of  income 
and  a  backlog  of  wartime  savings. 

"The  pressure  of  heavy  accumulated  needs 
was  most  apparent  in  the  sphere  of  housing 
and  while  the  rate  of  building  was  high  by 
any  past  standard  it  was  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  requirements.  Deferred  industrial  and 
commercial  construction  added  further  to  the 
demand  for  building  materials  and  skilled 
labour,  and  while  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  output  of  most  building  supplies  over 
the  year  production  was  still  far  from 
adequate." 

There  was  some  improvement  in  supplies 
of  clothing  and  household  textiles  though 
output  was  retarded  by  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial disputes  and  by  inadequate  quantities 
of  imported  yarns  and  fabrics.  The  directive 
program  for  essential  garments  was  continued 
in  modified  form  in  1946.  Production  of 
automobiles,  household  appliances  and  other 
consumer  durables  was  seriously  restricted 
during  much  of  the  year  but  expanded  rapidly 
in  the  last  quarter.  While  the  output  of  pulp 
and  paper  products  reached  a  record  level, 
there  were  still  shortages  in  some  lines.  In 
the  case  of  some  paper  products  and  certain 
other  items  such  as  lumber  and  base  metals, 
export  controls  were  employed  to  ensure 
supplies  for  domestic  requirements  at  ceiling 
prices  in  the  face  of  the  large  demand  and 
higher  prices  prevailing  in  external  markets. 

Most  Canadian  crops  in  1946  were  above 
average  but  the  output  of  hogs,  butter  and 
cheese  declined  from  the  preceding  year.  In 
addition,  imports  of  certain  essentials  such  as 
oils  and  fats  and  sugar  were  far  from  adequate. 
The  rationing  of  meat,  butter  and  sugar  was, 
therefore,  continued  but  several  controls 
affecting  foods  were  removed.  The  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  fruit  and  vegetables  made  pos- 
sible the  lifting  of  restrictions  imposed  in 
March,  1946,  on  the  use  of  wheat  from  milling 
and  the  elimination  of  distribution  controls  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  except  tomatoes 
and  tomato  juice. 


The  policy  of  equitable  distribution  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  goods  in  short  supply 
was  further  relaxed  at  the  beginning  of  1947. 
Under  the  original  system,  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  scarce  goods  had  been  required 
to  allocate  supplies  to  their  customers  on  the 
basis  of  1941  sales  to  those  customers.  Towards 
the  end  of  1945  the  policy  had  been  revised  by 
exempting  some  goods  from  the  application  of 
equitable  distribution  controls  and  by  permit- 
ting free  distribution  of  20  per  cent  of  current 
supplies  of  some  other  goods  provided  that 
reasonable  quantities  were  made  available  to 
ex-servicemen.  In  January,  1947,  all  goods 
remaining  subject  to  the  policy  were  placed  in 
the  category  which  allowed  freedom  of  distri- 
bution with  respect  to  20  per  cent  of  current 
supplies.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  addi- 
tional goods  were  entirely  freed  from  the 
application  of  the  policy.  Most  goods  exemp- 
ted from  price  control  automatically  ceased  to 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  equitable 
distribution,  as  was  the  case  for  those  products 
which  were  no  longer  in  short  supply. 

"The  consumer  credit  regulations  were  with- 
drawn in  January,  1947.  They  had  served  a 
useful  purpose  during  the  war,  both  by  helping 
to  place  some  limit  on  the  excessive  demand 
for  those  consumer  goods  and  services  fre- 
quently bought  on  a  credit  basis  and  by  con- 
tributing to  a  high  proportion  of  cash  sales 
with  resulting  savings  to  distributors.  In  view 
of  improving  supplies  and  of  the  heavy  task 
of  administration  which  would  have  been 
involved  in  appropriately  adapting  the  applica- 
tion of  these  regulations  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand,  the  Government 
did  not  feel  justified  in  continuing  them  under 
its  emergency  powers." 

Price  Policy 

The  actual  administration  of  price  control 
itself  was  made  more  flexible  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  post-war  period. 
While  the  guiding  principles  in  determining 
and  adjusting  maximum  prices  remained  un- 
changed, it  was  necessary  in  the  process  of 
readjustment  to  give  more  attention  to  con- 
siderations which  had  been  of  minor  impor- 
tance during  wartime.  Thus,  the  program  of 
moving  toward  the  return  of  a  free  price  struc- 
ture as  promptly  as  conditions  permitted 
entailed  increasing  recognition  in  the  price  level 
of  the  rise  in  domestic  costs  and  the  advance  in 
external  prices.  The  large  number  of  price 
adjustments  on  domestic  goods  reflected  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  trading  losses  and  sub- 
sidies, the  higher  costs  of  imported  materials 
and  components,  the  accumulation  of  higher 
costs  during  the  war  and  further  advances  in 
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labour  costs.  Financial  need  continued  to  be 
the  main  criterion  for  price  relief  though, 
as  noted,  other  considerations  had  to  be 
given  more  weight  than  formerly.  In  view 
of  the  essentiality  of  obtaining  increased 
output,  frequently  in  excess  of  normal  or 
usual  quantities,  there  was  an  element  of 
incentive  pricing — apparent  chiefly  in  the 
sphere  of  farm  products  and  building  materials. 

The  higher  prices  prevailing  abroad  were  a 
source  of  many  problems  of  price  control  in 
Canada.  "Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  give 
recognition  to  the  higher  cost  of  imported 
materials  and  components  in  pricing  domesti- 
cally produced  goods,  but  it  also  became  neces- 
sary to  take  some  account  of  the  wide  differ- 
entials existing  between  domestic  ceilings  and 
export  prices  for  certain  commodities  normally 
exported  in  large  volume.  These  wide  differ- 
entials had  the  natural  effect  of  increasing  the 
desire  to  export,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
relatively  low  domestic  price  enlarged  the 
demand  in  the  Canadian  market  and  in  some 
cases  encouraged  excessive  purchasing  by 
industrial  users  and  distributors  which  was 
extermely  difficult  to  check."  The  price  adjust- 
ments on  copper,  lead  and  zinc  and  on  pulp 
and  paper  products  gave  consideration  to  the 
wide  differentials  between  domestic  and  export 
prices  as  well  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
producers  concerned. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  rising  costs  of  basic 
imported  materials,  a  new  pricing  procedure 
was  adopted  in  a  few  important  instances. 
"The  usual  procedure  has  been  to  permit 
domestic  price  adjustments  only  when  the 
firm  or  industry  purchasing  the  more  expen- 
sive imported  materials  could  demonstrate 
financial  need.  However,  when  steel  prices 
were  increased  in  the  United  States  early  in 
1946  the  effects  on  users  of  imported  steel 
were  serious  and  the  administrative  task  of 
dealing  with  the  great  variety  of  users  indi- 
vidually would  have  been  quite  impracticable. 
A  formula  was  therefore  worked  out  per- 
mitting manufacturers  of  steel  products  using 
metal  imported  from  the  United  States  to 
increase  their  ceiling  prices  in  a  specified 
manner  calculated  to  reflect  the  increase  in 
costs.  This  same  principle  was  applied  to 
manufacturers  of  rayon  fabric  goods  using 
certain  imported  fabrics  when  the  subsidy 
on  these  fabrics  was  removed  in  December." 

The  import  pricing  policy  underwent  a  sub- 
stantial change  during  the  year.  This  revision 
was  necessary  because  prices  and  costs  in 
many  countries  had  risen  so  much  in  wartime 
as  to  put  them  seriously  out  of  line  with  Can- 
adian ceilings.  A  strict  application  of  basic 
period    ceilings    on   imports    might,    therefore, 


have  delayed  and  interrupted  the  resumption 
of  peacetime  trading  relationships.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1946,  therefore,  a  new  policy  was  adopted 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  goods  from 
certain  designated  countries  which  had  suf- 
fered particularly  in  the  war.  Under  the  new 
policy,  goods  from  these  countries  were  priced 
on  the  basis  of  laid  down  cost  plus  a  some- 
what restricted  mark-up.  The  new  pricing 
procedure  did  not  affect  goods  which  were 
eligible  for  subsidy  or  were  bulk  purchased. 
Later,  a  similar  system  was  used  in  pricing 
certain  specific  imports  such  as  farm 
machinery  and  automobiles,  even  when 
obtained  from  countries  not  included  in  the 
designated  list. 

Then  in  July,  1946,  the  system  of  cost  plus 
pricing  was  extended  to  imports  from  all 
countries.  The  growing  volume  of  goods 
made  increasingly  difficult  the  maintenance 
of  basic  period  pricing,  which  in  addition  to 
possible  effects  in  restricting  imports  from 
these  countries,  involved  a  heavy  burden  of 
administrative  work  in  setting  prices  for  new 
goods.  Schedules  of  standard  mark-ups  for 
importers  and  distributors  were  established, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  individual 
fixations.  The  mark-ups  permitted  were  in 
most  cases  somewhat  restricted;  the  principle 
was  to  establish  percentage  mark-ups  which 
were  approximately  the  same  as  the  dollar 
and  cent  margins  prevailing  prior  to  the  war. 
The  new  import  pricing  policy  did  not  apply 
to  foods  or  to  goods  which  were^  eligible  for 
subsidy. 

In  July,  1946,  the  Canadian  dollar  was 
restored  to  parity  with  the  United  States 
dollar*  This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  imports  by  approximately  10  per  cent 
below  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been  and 
thus  relieved  some  of  the  pressure  on  the 
price  ceiling  exerted  by  higher  external  prices. 

Subsidies 

The  government's  policy  with,  respect  to 
subsidies  was  "to  remove  them  as  promptly 
as  was  consistent  with  an  orderly  readjustment 
of  the  price  structure  to  the  realities  of  post- 
war conditions."  Up  to  the  end  of  1945  there 
had  been  few  important  steps  in  this  direction 
but  during  1946  and  early  1947  many  subsidies 
were  eliminated,  others  substantially  reduced 
and  the  field  in  which  subsidy  payments  were 
applicable  was  limited  to  a  very  restricted 
number  of  basic  items.  The  problem  of  appro- 


*The  reasons  for  this  step  are  explained  in  the 
statement'  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Economic 
and  Financial  Policy  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  July 
5,    1946. 
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priate  timing  was  important  in  subsidy 
removal,  and  during  1946  the  early  removal 
of  subsidies  according  to  plan  was  made 
difficult  by  economic  developments  both 
abroad  and  at  home — the  abandonment  of 
price  control  in  the  United  States,  rising 
world  prices  and  severe  shortages  resulting 
from  industrial  disputes  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Thus,  higher  world  prices 
involved  increased  rates  of  subsidy  on  certain 
essential  imports  and  necessitated  the  pay- 
ment for  a  time  of  new  subsidies  on  other 
items.  Special  subsidy  arrangements  with 
respect  to  steel  were  developed  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  shortages  resulting  from  industrial 
disputes  in  the  steel  industries  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  However,  by  February  1947, 
many  subsidies  had  been  reduced  or  elimin- 
ated while  trading  losses,  sometimes  employed 
as  an  alternative  to  subsidy  payments,  had 
been  cut  by  raising  selling  prices  on  some 
commodities  such  as  oils  and  fats,  tea  and 
coffee,  raisins  and  prunes,  and  by  discontinuing 
the  bulk  purchase  of  others,  including  some 
dried  fruits  and  canned  grapefruit  juices.  The 
removal  or  reduction  of  subsidies  and  trading 
losses  generally  involved  corresponding 
advances  in  prices. 

In  the  program  of  subsidy  elimination,  the 
removal  of  subsidies  on  fluid  milk  was  by  far 
the  most  important  step.  "There  was  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  costs  of  production 
would  decline  and  on  1st  of  June  the  first  steps 
in  a  co-ordinated  program  to  remove  the  two 
subsidies  involved  and  to  return  jurisdiction 
over  the  prices  of  fluid  milk  to  the  provincial 
authorities  went  into  effect.  On  that  date  the 
so-called  consumer  milk  subsidy  was  termi- 
nated while  the  removal  of  the  subsidy  paid 
to  producers  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture took  effect  on  the  1st  of  October.  The 
consumer  milk  subsidy,  which  was  equivalent 
to  2  cents  per  quart,  had  been  introduced  in 
December,  1942,  as  the  main  item  in  a  special 
emergency  action  to  offset  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  were  becoming  cumulative. 
It  was  a  temporary  move  which  was  deliber- 
ately designed  to  provide  a  breathing  spell  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  machinery  of  over- 
all price  control  which  had  only  been  instituted 
a  year  earlier  and  which  was  then  under 
extreme  pressure.  This  subsidy  had  reduced 
the  price  of  milk  by  2  cents  per  quart  below 
the  levels  prevailing  in  the  basic  period.  In 
view  of  its  special  character,  its  very  substan- 
tial cost,  and  the  fact  that  milk  prices  were 
low  in  relation  to  the  basic  period  and  in 
relation  to  costs,  the  consumer  milk  subsidy 
was  one  of  the  first  major  subsidies  to  be 
considered  for  removal." 

The  important  textile  subsidies  were  sharply 
reduced  and  in  some  cases  completely  elimi- 
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nated.  From  the  establishment  of  the  ceiling 
until  the  beginning  of  1946,  stable  textile  prices 
had  been  maintained  by  "the  payment  of  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  subsidies  applying  in 
varying  degree  to  most  imported  textile  fibres 
and  materials  and  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  yarns  and  fabrics." 
The  first  step  in  removing  these  subsidies  was 
taken  in  the  early  months  of  1946,  when  sub- 
sidies on  most  imported  wools  were  discon- 
tinued, those  on  domestic  yarns  and  fabrics 
cancelled  and  the  subsidies  on  imported  yarns 
and  fabrics  decreased  by  corresponding 
amounts.  The  basic  price  of  raw  cotton  for 
subsidy  purposes  was  raised  by  4  cents  per 
pound  in  March,  1946.  Finally,  in  January, 
1947,  all  remaining  wool  subsidies  were  dis- 
continued and  in  the  following  month  the  raw 
cotton  price  above  which  subsidy  would  be 
paid  was  further  raised  by  9  cents  per  pound. 
The  higher  costs  resulting  from  these  subsidy 
changes  had  to  be  offset  by  price  increases 
which  in  many  cases  extended  down  to  the 
consumer  level,  though  the  adjustments  on 
clothing  and  manufactured  goods  were  delayed 
somewhat  to  allow  for  disposal  of  subsidized 
inventories. 

The  subsidy  on  crude  oil  imported  into  the 
Prairie  Provinces  was  removed  in  January, 
1947.  Crude  oil  imported  into  other  parts  of 
Canada  had  not  been  eligible  for  subsidy  since 
September,  1945.  There  were  many  other  items 
affected  by  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
subsidies  and  trading  losses — canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  jams  and  jellies,  rice,  certain  corn 
products,  canned  salmon,  leather  goods, 
fertilizers  and  bindertwine. 

The  field  of  import  subsidies  was  greatly 
restricted  in  1946  and  early  1947  by  a  revision 
of  the  procedure  for  establishing  eligibility  for 
subsidy.  "Early  in  1946  the  former  approach 
to  import  subsidies,  under  which  commodities 
were  broadly  considered  eligible  for  subsidy 
unless  specifically  declared  ineligible,  was 
abandoned.  In  its  place  a  positive  list  of  items 
eligible  for  import  subsidy  was  announced. 
This  list  was  subject  to  a  continual  paring- 
down  process  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
result  that  by  early  1947,  the  area  of  subsidy 
payments  had  been  'very  substantially  nar- 
rowed. In  general,  subsidies  remaining  on 
domestic  and  imported  goods  were  with  a  few 
exceptions  confined  to  items  which  would  fall 
in  the  category  of  basic  foods,  textiles,  and 
fuels." 

Price  Decontrol 

Price  decontrol  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
proper  timing.  The  problem  of  the  appropriate 
timing  of  decontrol  was  made  more  difficult 
by  the  economic  developments  of  the  year. 
The  rapid  removal  of  price  controls  in  the 
United   States   after   the    end    of   June,    1946, 
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was  followed  by  sharp  price  increases  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  market  confusion. 
Domestic  supplies  of  goods  were  restricted  by- 
urgent  external  requirements  for  staple  Cana- 
dian products  and  by  the  world-wide  scarcity 
of  certain  essential  imports.  In  addition, 
shortages  were  prolonged  or  intensified  by  the 
loss  of  production  resulting  from  industrial 
disputes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  speed  with  which  controls  could  be  dis- 
continued was,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  supply  situation. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  an  increasing 
number  of  items  were  released  from  price 
control.  The  first  major  steps  in  removing 
price  ceilings  were  taken  on  February  1,  1946. 
For  the  most  part,  the  items  suspended  from 
the  price  ceiling  at  this  time  were  of  com- 
paratively minor  significance  in  family  and 
business  expenditures  and  were  moreover,  not 
expected  to  show  serious  price  increases. 
From  time  to  time  other  items  were  added 
to  the  list  of  those  released  from  price  con- 
trol. Then  in  May,  ceiling  prices  were  re- 
moved on  most  types  of  capital  equipment 
used  in  industry  and  distribution.  "This  was 
a  significant  step  in  decontrol  and  was  taken 
in  the  knowledge  that  some  price  advances 
might  follow.  Price  control  of  such  goods, 
however,  had  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
administer  in  view  of  their  wide  variety  and 
varying  specification.  The  fact  that  the  prices 
of  capital  goods  only  enter  gradually  into  the 
costs  of  producing  consumer  goods  was  a 
further  consideration  in  taking  this  step  of 
decontrol."  Manufacturers'  ceiling  prices  on 
newsprint  were  removed  in  May,  subject  to 
the  understanding  that  Canadian  prices  would 
not  be  raised  above  the  level  which  would 
maintain  the  historic  differential  between 
newsprint  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  next  important  step  in  price  decontrol 
was  taken  in  July,  1946,  concurrently  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Canadian  dollar  to  parity 
with  the  United  States  dollar.  At  this  time 
the  positive  method  of  specifying  those  goods 
and  services  remaining  under  price  control 
was  adopted.  "A  specific  list  of  all  the  goods 
and  services  still  subject  to  price  ceilings  was 
issued  and  the  initial  method  of  listing  the 
items  released  from  control  was  abandoned. 
In  this  way  a  wide  variety  of  items  which 
would  have  been  difficult  to  specify  in  appro- 
priate details  was  automatically  removed  from 
price  control."  Though  a  large  number  of 
items  were  released  from  price  control  as  a 
result  of  this  action  in  July,  maximum  prices 
still  applied  to  almost  all  articles  of  importance 
in  the  normal  household  budget,  including 
nearly  all  foods,  clothing  and  fuel  as  well  as 
the  chief  items  in  costs  of  production  includ- 


ing industrial  materials  and  most  components 
and  farmers'  and  fishermen's  supplies. 

Further  steps  in  decontrol  were  delayed  until 
early  1947  when  the  supply  situation  was  im- 
proving substantially  and  there  were  signs 
that  "the  price  boom  in  external  markets 
might  be  running  its  course."  In  January, 
1947,  a  major  measure  of  decontrol  became 
effective  and  the  list  of  goods  and  services 
still  subject  to  price  control  was  restricted  to 
items  of  basic  importance  in  living  and  pro- 
duction costs. 

Foods 

Reduced  production  of  some  foods,  inade- 
quate supplies  of  certain  essential  imports 
and  a  high  level  of  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  helped  to  sustain  the  pressure  on  food 
price  ceilings.  There  were,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  important  revisions  in  the  maximum 
prices  of  foods  in  1946  and  early  1947.  Upward 
price  adjustments  were  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  consequence  of  the  removal  or  reduction 
of  subsidies  and  trading  losses  in  accordance 
with  the  Government's  policy  of  controlled 
readjustment  to  post-war  conditions.  Foods 
thus  affected  included  fluid  milk,  shortening, 
salad  and  cooking  oils,  tea  and  coffee,  raisins 
and  prunes,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
canned  salmon.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
number  of  price  advances  authorized  for  farm 
products  such  as  beef,  pork  and  butter  in  an 
effort  to  sustain  output.  Other  price  adjust- 
ments were  made  in  the  interests  of  improved 
distribution,  while  the  system  of  standard 
maximum  markups  was  extended  during  1946 
to  additional  foods  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  administrative  burden  of  price  control  and 
at  the  same  time  of  improving  enforcement. 

Textiles 

During  1946  and  early  1947,  widespread  and 
significant  advances  were  authorized  in  textile 
prices  for  the  first  time  since  the  price  ceiling 
was  established.  There  were  two  chief  reasons 
for  this  upward  adjustment  in  the  textile  price 
structure.  In  the  first  place,  a  program  of 
gradual  reduction  and  elimination  of  textile 
subsidies  was  carried  out  and  by  the  early 
part  of  1947  most  textile  subsidies  except  a 
much  reduced  subsidy  basis  for  imported  cot- 
ton and  imported  cotton  goods  had  been 
removed.  "This  process  involved  more  or  less 
corresponding  price  increases  throughout  the 
whole  structure  of  textile  prices,  from  the 
yarns  and  fabrics  right  down  to  the  clothing 
and  piece  goods  on  the  retail  counter."  In  the 
second  place,  advances  in  other  costs  and  par- 
ticularly labour  costs  necessitated  some  price 
increases.  "The  adjustment  of  prices  of  men's 
shirts,  pyjamas,  and  fabric  underwear  in  April, 
1946,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  lower-priced  lines 
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and  5  per  cent  on  more  expensive  lines  gave 
some  recognition  to  this  factor  as  well  as  to 
the  effects  of  subsidy  reduction.  The  effect 
of  increased  labour  costs  was  also  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  adjustments  in  the  prices 
of  men's  and  boys'  clothing  ranging  from  5^ 
per  cent  to  9  per  cent  authorized  in  June 
and  in  those  of  children's  clothing  in  July. 
In  the  fall,  manufacturers  of  women's  coats 
and  suits,  and  of  women's,  misses'  and  chil- 
dren's wear  were  permitted  to  add  moderate 
percentages — 3^  per  cent  in  the  first  instance 
and  5  per  cent  in  the  second — to  their  applica- 
tions for  price  fixations,  again  because  of  the 
effects  of  higher  labour  costs  on  their  financial 
position.  In  December,  an  8  per  cent  increase 
was  authorized  in  the  prices  of  work  clothing 
for  similar  reasons." 

Rentals  and  Shelter 

The  shortage  of  housing  accommodation 
became  more  acute  in  1946,  in  spite  of  the 
large  volume  of  new  construction  during  the 
year.  "The  demobilization  of  the  armed 
services  and  the  continued  increase  in  the  mar- 
riage rate  served  to  accentuate  a  shortage 
which  had  been  apparent  for  three  or  four 
years  and  which  really  existed  prior  to  the 
war.  While  vacancies  were  numerous  in  1939 
the  apparent,  adequacy  of  accommodation  was 
the  result  of  a  'doubling  up'  of  many  families, 
attributable  to  low  incomes  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  number  of  dwelling  units  con- 
structed during  the  thirties  was  relatively 
small.  Had  the  level  of  employment  and 
national  income  in  the  late  thirties  been  as 
high  as  it  is  today  a  housing  shortage  would 
have  been  evident  at  that  time.  As  it  was,  the 
improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  most 
families  from  1939  to  1942  caused  a.  sufficient 
amount  of  'undoubling'  to  eliminate  vacancies. 
As  the  movement  of  people  from  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  to  work  in  war-expanded 
industries  in  the  cities  continued,  as  marriages 
increased,  and  later  as  demobilization  went 
forward,  the  pressure  on  the  supply  of  housing 
steadily  grew.  Thus  a  further  trend  developed 
towards  the  renting  of  shared  accommodation 
or  'doubling  up'  caused,  not  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate income  as  in  the  pre-war  period,  but  by 
the  sheer  inadequacy  of  new  accommodation." 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  housing  and  the 
consequent  pressure  on  rental  ceilings,  controls 
over  rentals  and  evictions  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  during  1946.  There  were, 
however,  two  minor  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lations. In  August,  the  regulations  governing 
the  termination  of  leases  for  "shared"  accom- 
modation were  relaxed  slightly  by  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  which  prohibited  notices  to 


vacate  terminating  during  the  winter  months. 
Under  existing  regulations,  tenants  of  shared 
accommodation  may  be  given  notice  to  vacate 
in  cases  where  the  landlord  desires  the  accom- 
modation as  an  enlargement  of  his  personal 
residence  or  for  occupancy  by  certain  members 
of  his  immediate  family.  In  such  cases  a 
notice  of  at  least  six  months  had  to  be  given 
and  under  the  former  regulations,  this  notice 
could  not  terminate  during  the  winter  months. 
Thus,  a  landlord  who  failed  to  serve  notice 
by  March  31,  would  be  unable  to  recover  the 
accommodation  for  another  year.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  relax  the  regulations 
somewhat  by  allowing  notices  to  terminate  any 
time,  though,  as  previously,  a  six  months' 
notice  continued  to  be  required. 

The  regulations  covering  commercial  accom- 
modation had  been  amended  in  December, 
1945,  to  exempt  from  maximum  rental  regula- 
tions new  leases  covering  a  period  of  five  years 
or  more  and  not  containing  provision  for  prior 
termination.  In  August,  1946,  the  order  was 
revised  making  it  permissible  for  such  leases 
to  contain  provision  for  termination  before 
the  end  of  five  years  on  notice  by  the  tenant. 
"This  provision  was  helpful  to  some  com- 
mercial tenants  who,  while  reluctant  to  renew 
or  negotiate  new  leases  at  higher  (ex-ceiling) 
rentals  for  as  long  as  five  years,  were  willing 
to  do  so  provided  that  they  had  the  right  to 
terminate  the  lease  at  an  earlier  date." 

Enforcement 

As  a  consequence  of  gradual  decontrol,  the 
number  of  orders  and  regulations  enforced  by 
the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  was 
materially  reduced  during  1946.  Yet  the  task 
of  enforcement  became  in  some  respects  more 
difficult.  "In  the  post-war  atmosphere  as 
controls  are  gradually  lifted  there  develops  a 
growing  attitude  of  restlessness  and  impatience 
and  a  tendency  for  the  public  to  regard  the 
remaining  controls  as  of  less  importance.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration has  taken  grea.t  pains  to  avoid  the 
criticism  of  rigid  or  unbending  adherence  to 
merely  technical  rules  but  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  take  every  proper  step  to  assure 
compliance  with  Board  orders. 

"All  orders  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board  are  of  their  very  essence,  temporary  in 
duration.  Notwithstanding  their  temporary 
nature  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  require 
strict  compliance  with  those  orders.  To  take 
any  other  attitude  would  be  to  undermine  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  to  make  effec- 
tive control  impracticable. 

"The  Board  takes  great  care  not  to  undertake 
prosecutions  without  good  cause  and  it  may  be 
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of  interest  here  to  outline  the  course  of  an 
investigation  and  prosecution  for  an  infraction 
of  the  Board's  orders.  P.C.  8528,  in  section  10, 
provides  for  the  prosection  of  an  offence  under 
the  Board's  regulations  by  the  written  leave 
of  the  Board  but  additional  safeguards  have 
been  introduced.  Before  the  Board  institutes 
prosecution  proceedings  against  any  alleged 
offender,  an  investigator  carries  out  a  careful 
investigation  and  provides  the  alleged  offender 
with  the  opportunity  of  making  any  explana- 
tion he  desires.  The  result  of  that  investiga- 
tion is  examined  in  one  of  Board's  Regional 
Offices  and  if  an  infraction  is  revealed  the  file 
is  submitted  to  the  Enforcement  Counsel  in 
the  Regional  Office.  The  file  is  studied  by  the 
Enforcement  Counsel  and  if  the  infraction  is, 
in  his  opinion,  serious,  the  file  is  then  referred 
to  the  Enforcement  Administrator  in  Head 
Office.  Only  after  that  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined that  the  alleged  offence  has  been 
demonstrated  clearly,  that  the  offence  is 
serious,  and  that  the  prosecution  is  the  only 
course  which  can  reasonably  be  adopted,  does 
he  recommend  that  the  Board  prosecute  the 
alleged  offender.  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  approves  this  recommendation  and 
grants  leave  to  prosecute,  the  charge  is  laid 
by  the  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  the  prosecution  is  carried  out  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
either  by  summary  procedure  or  on  indict- 
ment. By  this  careful  scrutiny  prosecution 
is  confined  to  cases  where  reasons  are  very 
strong." 

Price  Movements 

The  cost  of  living  in  Canada  during  the  six 
years  of  war  from  August,    1939,   to   August, 


1945,  advanced  by  only  19  per  cent  while 
general  wholesale  prices  increased  44  per  cent. 
This  compared  with  increases  during  the  first 
world  war  of  54  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  106  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices. 

The  period  between  V-J  Day  and  the  end  of 
1946  brought  about  significant  price  changes  as 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  more  than  5  per  cent 
and  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices 
moved  up  about  8  per  cent.  The  substantial 
reduction  in  subsidies  was  an  important  factor 
in  this  adjustment  to  a  higher  price  level. 
Also  reflected  in  the  new  level  were  a  number 
of  important  adjustments  necessitated  by  the 
higher  costs  of  peacetime  production  in  some 
industries,  increased  labour  costs  being  a  factor 
in  a  number  of  cases.  Decontrol  of  prices  was 
of  less  importance  since  few  of  the  items 
released  from  control  showed  significant  price 
advances.  "One  of  the  basic  factors  behind 
the  gradual  increase  in  Canadian  prices  since 
the  end  of  the  war  was  the  pressure  of  sub- 
stantially higher  prices  in  other  countries.  That 
pressure  was  particularly  noticeable  in  regard 
to  primary  commodities  but  expressed  itself 
in  our  trading  relations  with  most  countries 
and  especially,  of  course,  with  the  United 
States." 

In  the  sixteen-month  period  between  V-J 
Day  and  the  end  of  1946,  wholesale  prices  in 
the  United  States  rose  by  32  per  cent  and 
the  cost  of  living  by  19  per  cent.  While  price 
trends  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
quite  similar  up  to  June,  1946,  they  began  to 
diverge  sharply  following  the  abandonment  of 
controls  in  the  United  States. 


Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  March,  1947 

Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles,  and  Index  Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


HP  HERE  was  a  further  increase  in  the  Do- 
■*•  minion  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost-of-living 
index  of  1-1  points  to  128-9  between  February 
1  and  March  1,  1947.  Foods,  reflecting  higher 
prices  for  meats,  shortening,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, rose  1-7  points  in  the  same  interval. 
Eggs  recorded  the  only  noteworthy  decline  in 
this  group.  Among  other  groups  home  furnish- 
ings and  services  registered  an  increase  of  2-7 
points  to  133-6,  while  clothing  prices  advanced 
1*2  points  to   133-1   and   miscellaneous  items 


0-5   to    116-0.     Fuel   and   light  at   109-1   and 
rentals  at  113-4  continued  unchanged. 

Cost  of  Living  in  Eight  Cities 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  eight  regional 
cities  recorded  further  increases  between  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  1,  1947.  While  higher  prices 
for  foods  lent  principal  support  increases 
occurred  also  in  the  home  furnishings  and  ser- 
vices and  clothing  groups  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  the  miscellaneous  items  series.     The  Van- 
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couver  index  continued  to  lead  the  current  ad- 
vance with  an  increase  of  1-3  points  to  129-0 
followed  by  the  Montreal  and  Saskatoon  series 
each  1-2  points  higher  at  130-8  and  130-2 
respectively.  Halifax  at  126-7  and  Edmonton 
at  126-0  were  1-1  higher  while  the  Saint  John 
index  was  up  1-0  point  at  126-9,  Toronto 
0-9  point  at  126-9,  and  Winnipeg  0-8  point 
at  124-8. 

Retail  Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cities  across  Canada,  at  the 
date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation  of 
the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official  cost- 
of-living  index,  and  given  a  reasonably  com- 
plete picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada  as 
used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this 
particular  group.  They  are  the  averages  of 
prices  of  goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by 
independent  stores.  They  do  not  include 
prices  from  chain  stores.  As  the  movement  of 
chain  store  prices  agrees  closely  with  the 
movement  of  independent  store  prices  it  was 
considered  that  the  extra  work  and  cost  in- 
volved in  compiling  and  printing  a  separate 
table  for  chain  store  prices  were  not  warranted, 
although  chain  store  prices  are  used  in  the 
calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index.  Quota- 
tions are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
sent single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rente 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  change  indicated  by 
these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  since  the 


beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
ties at  August,  1939,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the  percentage  changes  in  prices  since  that 
date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
excluding  rents  and  services.  This  index  is 
now  being  included  in  Table  I. 

Explanatory  Note  as   to   Cost-oj '-Living  Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2,800  in  1938.  The  average  expendi- 
ture was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows:  food 
(31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per  cent), 
$269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent),  $90.59; 
clothing  (11-7  per  cent),  $165.80;  home- 
furnishings  (8-9  per  cent),  $125.70;  miscel- 
laneous (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 

The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1*7  per  cent)r 
$23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent),  $79.30; 
recreation  (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life  insur- 
ance (5-2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other  expendi- 
ture not  directly  represented  in  the  index 
brought  the  total  family  living  expenditure  to 
$1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1941,  (L.G., 
1941,  page  1371).  The  order  provided  that 
no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11,  1941, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  under  the  title  Price 
Control  in  Canada. 

Wholesale    Prices,    February,    ig4f 

Wholesale  prices  registered  a  further  sharp 
increase  in  February  coinciding  with  the  rapidly 
accelerating  decontrol  program.  Between 
January  and  February  the  composite  index  of 
prices  at  wholesale  rose  3-9  points  to  118*1 
compared  with  a  rise  of  2-3  points  in  the  open- 
ing month  of  1947.  The  eight  major  com- 
modity groups  were  all  higher,  non-ferrous 
metals  products  leading  the  advance  with  a 
gain  of  17-9  points  to  115-0.  In  this  group 
sharp  price  rises  occurred  for  copper,  lead,  zinc,. 
(Continued    on    page    615) 
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TABLE  L— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month 


Adjusted 

to  base 

100-0  for 

August 

1939 

On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 

— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel    and 
Light 

Clothing 

Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)? 

1914 

79-7 
80-7 
87-0 
102-4 
115-6 
126-5 
145-4 
129-9 
120-4 
121-8 
119-9 
120-5 
121-7 
95-6 
96-2 
98-1 
101-2 
102-2 

100-8 
100-8 
103-5 
103-8 
101-5 

103-8 
104-6 
105-6 
107-0 
105-6 

108-3 
108-6 
111-9 
115-5 
115-8 
111-7 

115-4 

115-9 
117-9 
117-8 
117-0 

117-1 
117-6 
11S-8 
119-3 
118-4 

119-0 
119-1 
119-0 
118-6 
118-9 

118-6 
118-7 
120-3 
119-7 
119-5 

119-9 
119-9 
120-1 
120-8 
122-0 
123-6 
125-1 
125-6 
125-5 
126-8 
127-1 
127-1 

127-0 
127-8 
128-9 

92-2 
93-7 
103-9 
134-3 
154-2 
164-8 
189-5 
145-5 
123-3 
133-3 
130-8 
131-5 
134-7 
92-7 
94-6 
97-8 
103-2 
103-8 

99-3 
99-4 
106-3 
104-7 
100-6 

104-5 
104-8 
105-3 
106-1 
105-6 

109-7 
110-1 
116-6 
123-2 
123-8 
116-1 

122-3 
123-7 
130-3 
129-8 
127-2 

127-3 

128-7 
131-8 
132-9 
130-7 

131-5 
131-5 
132-0 
130-8 
131-3 

130-2 
131-0 
135-6 
133-3 
133-0 

132-8 
132-5 
133-1 
135-1 
137-7 
142-1 
144-2 
144-7 
143-2 
146-5 
146-6 
146-4 

145-5 
147-0 
148-7 

721 

69-8 
70-6 
75-8 
80-0 
87-3 
100-1 
109-4 
114-0 
115-9 
114-5 
117-3 
119-7 
93-1 
94-0 
96-1 
99-7 
103-1 

103-8 
103-8 
104-4 
104-4 
103-8 

104-4 
104-4 
106-9 
107-7 
106-3 

107-7 
107-7 
109-7 
111-2 
111-2 
109-4 

111-2 
111-2 
111-3 
111-3 
111-3 

111-3 
111-3 
111-5 
111-9 
111-5 

111-9 
111-9 
111-9 
112-0 
111-9 

112-0 
112-0 
112-1 
112-3 
1121 

112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-3 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
112-6 
113-4 
113-4 
113-4 

115-4 
113-4 
113-4 

75-1 
73-8 
75-4 
83-8 
92-6 
100-7 
120-2 
128-1 
122-7 
116-8 
114-4 
113-2 
112-6 
102-1 
100-9 
101-5 
98-9 
97-7 

99-0 
98-9 
104-4 
105-4 
101-2 

105-5 
105-9 
107-9 
108-0 
107-1 

108-6 
108-9 
110-5 
1121 
112-7 
110-3 

112-9 
112-9 
112-5 
112-8 
112-8 

112-8 
112-7 
113-4 
113-3 
112-9 

112-7 
113-0 
108-9 
108-7 
110-6 

109-1 
106-7 
106-5 
106-7 
107-0 

107- 1 
107-1 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-2 
107-3 
108-6 
109-2 

109-0 
109-1 
109-1 

88-3 
96-4 
109-8 
129-1 
151-0 
173-6 
211-9 
172-0 
145-7 
139-1 
135-6 
135-5 
134-8 
97-1 
97-6 
99-3 
101-4 
100-9 

100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 

103-3 
107-8 
109-1 
113-5 
109-2 

113-7 
114-3 
115-1 
119-6 
119-9 
1161 

119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120-1 
120-0 

120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
1211 
120-5 

121-1 
121-4 
121-5 
121-6 
121-5 

121-8 
121-8 
122-2 
122-4 
122-1 

122-6 
122-7 
123-1 
123-2 
123-7 
124-3 
126-4 
127-6 
129-6 
130-2 
131-1 
131-2 

131-5 
131-9 
133-1 

69-6 
70-0 
74  1 

80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
97-8 

1915 

1916     

1917 

1918   

1919 

1920     

1921 

1922 

1926 

1927  

1928 

1929  

1934   

1935 

95-4 
97-2 
101-5 
102-4 

100-9 
100-8 
101-0 
104-1 
101-4 

104-3 
106-1 
106-9 
109-7 
107-2 

110-8 
111-7 
113-0 
117-3 
117-9 
113-8 

118-0 
118-1 
117-9 
117-8 
117-9 

117-8 
117-8 
117-8 
118-2 
118-0 

118-4 
118-4 
118-3 
118-4 
118-4 

118-3 
118-5 
119-2 
119-4 
1190 

119-5 
120-1 
120-4 
120-7 
122-1 
122-4 
125-1 
127-0 
128-4 
128-8 
129-2 
129-4 

129-8 
130-9 
133-8 

98-7 
99-1 
100-1 
101-2 

101-3 
101-3 
101-7 
102-0 
101-4 

101-8 
101-8 
102-2 
102-8 
102-3 

103-1 
102-9 
105-6 
106-5 
106-7 
105-1 

106 -8 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 
107-1 

107-5 
107-7 
108-2 
108-3 
108-0 

108-9 
109-0 
109-0 
108-9 
108-9 

109-2 
109-2 
109-4 
109-6 
109-4 

110-9 
110-9 
110-9 
111-0 
111-5 
112-1 
113-7 
113-8 
113-9 
113-9 
114-1 
114-1 

114-7 
115-5 
116-0 

95-9 

1936   

98-1 

1937  

102-0 

1938 

102-8 

1939 

100-0 
100-0 
102-7 
103-0 
100-7 

103-0 
103-8 
104-8 
106-2 
104-8 

107-4 
107-7 
111-0 
114-6 
114-9 
110-8 

114-5 
115-0 
117-0 
116-9 
116-1 

116-2 
116-7 
117-9 

117-5 

118-1 
118-2 
118-1 
117-7 
118-0 

117-7 
117-8 
119-3 
118-8 
118-6 

118-9 
118-9 
119-1 
119-8 
121-0 
1  122-6 
124-1 
124-6 
124-5 
125-8 
126-1 
126-1 

126-0 
126-8 
127-9 

100-0 

100-0 

103-8 

104-3 

Year 

1940 

1010 
104-2 

April  1        

105-5 

106-4 

108-4 

Year 

1941 

106-6 
110-4 

April  1           

110-7 

July  2             

114-9 

120-1 

December  1 

Year 

1942 

120-6 
114-9 

119-9 

April  1         

120-6 

July  2               

123-9 

123-7 

Year 

122-4 

1943 

122-5 

April  1           

123-2 

July  2              

125-1 

125-8 

124-5 

1944 

125-3 

April  1             

125-4 

July  3              

125-6 

October  2 

124-9 

125-2 

1945 

124-6 

April  2 

125-1 

July  3 

127-6 

126-5 

126-2 

1946 

M6-3 

126-2 

126-7 

April  1 

127-S 

May  1 

129-5 

132-1 

July  2...                 

134-4 

135- 1 

135-0 

October  1 

136-9 
137-3 

137  2     • 

1947 

136-9 

137-9 

139-4 

t  Commodities  in  the  cost  of  living  excluding  rents  and  services. 
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TABLE  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  MARCH,  1947* 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 

Furnishings 

and 

Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

126-7 
126-9 
130-8 
126-9 
124-8 
130-2 
126-0 
129-0 

153-6 
145-5 

157-3 
144-6 
146-8 
155-1 
151-6 
151-5 

105-7 

107-8 
108-8 
111-1 
106-0 
115-1 
105-0 
107-0 

107-9 
117-1 
110-1 
116-3 
114-7 
117-9 
101-7 
126-0 

135-8 
136-2 
131-8 
134-8 
125-7 
129-9 
134-3 
134-7 

124-6 
124-2 
133-0 
130-6 
126-7 
130-7 
128-9 
131-0 

115-4 

115-2 

Montreal 

112-3 

116-8 

113-5 

113-8 

113-6 

114-7 

*  N.B.— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual 
levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 

TABLE  III— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August,  1939  =  100) 
Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 


Commodities" 


Per 


Aug. 
1939 


Dec. 
1941 


Aug. 
1945 


Nov. 
1945 


Feb. 

1946 


May 
1946 


Aug. 
1946 


Nov. 
1946 


Jan. 
1947 


Feb. 
1947 


Mar. 
1947 


Price 
Mar. 
1947 


Beef,  sirloin  steak 

Beef,  round  steak 

Beef,  rib  roast 

Beef,  shoulder 

Beef,  stewing,  boneless 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless 

Lamb,  leg  roast 

Pork,  fresh  loins,  centre  cut 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on 

Lard ,  pure 

Shortening,  vegetable 

Eggs,  grade  "A",  large 

Milk 

Butter,  creamery,  prints 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  5  lb 

Bread,  white 

Flour,  first  grade 

Rolled  oats,  package 

Corn  fiakes,  8  oz 

Tomatoes,  canned,  25's 

Peas,  canned,  2's 

Corn,  canned,  2's 

Beans,  dry 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Prunes,  bulk 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz 

Peaches,  20  oz 

Marmalade,  orange,  16  oz 

Corn  syrup,  2  lb 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sugar,  yellow 

Coffee 

Tea,  black,  I  lb 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

doz. 

qt. 

lb. 
pkg. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
pkg. 
tin 
tin 
tin 
lb. 

lb. 

15  lbs. 

lb. 

lb. 


jar 
tin 
jar 
tin 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
pkg. 


100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 


120-7 
125-7 
125-5 
132-7 
136-7 
139-3 

109 

125-3 

127-0 

132-3 

151-3 

134-7 

156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 

112-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5 
128-3 
129-4 


115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 

111-3 

101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 

141-6 
145-2 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
161-6 
168-3 
174-0 

164-4 

143-8 

143-4 

141-5 

157 

137-5 

155-3 
95-4 
144-3 
164-4 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

142-9 
218-3 
120-2 
107-9 
154-6 
147-7 

115-1 
105-1 

128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-4 
131-6 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-6 

153-2 

143 

142 

142-5 

159-6 

137-5 


95-4 
146-9 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

126-5 
147-6 
120-2 
108-6 
153-9 
147-4 

115-1 

107-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 


154 

167-9 

175-2 

162-3 

168-3 

174-6 

152 

144-2 

143-9 

142-5 

160-5 

137-5 

144-1 
95-4 
148-7 
166-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
135-3 

134-7 
154-0 
130-7 
117-2 
147-8 
150-5 

115-7 
105-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


155-6 
168-8 
176-1 
162-3 
169-0 
174-6 

152-8 
158-1 
159-7 
157-2 

172-8 
138-9 

143-1 
96-3 
164-1 
167-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
137-3 

155-1 
160-4 
136-8 
127-8 
153-9 
145-5 

122-4 
105-6 
131-1 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7    132-0 
131-6    131-6 


163-1 

177 

185 

168 

173-5 

174-0 

171-1 

162-6 

164 

162-4 

178-1 

140-3 

176-3 

114-7 

164-1 

168-3 

106 

124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
139-6 
124-2 
133-6 
137-3 

153-1 

180-8 
142-1 
126-5 
151-9 
144-3 

132-1 
107-1 
132-6 
168-8 
132-3 
134-9 

132-8 
131-6 


164 

177 

186-1 

169-2 

173-5 

175-7 

156-7 
163-7 
165-4 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

179-9 
139-4 
164-8 
170-2 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
161-3 
130-0 
142-5 
154-9 

134-7 
128-0 
143-0 
125-8 
153-9 
145-2 

140-0 
123-9 
134-0 
176-9 
132-3 
134-9 

133-4 
131-G 


164 

177-6 

185-7 

169-2 

173-5 

174-6 

155-6 

163-3 

165-4 

163 

178-9 

141-0 

165-7 

139-4 

164 

170-7 

107-9 

124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
168-9 
131-7 
146-0 
166-7 

132-7 

127-1 
158-8 
128-5 
141-6 
148-9 

141-3 
126-4 
134-8 
179-3 
132-3 
134-9 

137-3 
137-1 


164-5 

178-1 
185-7 
169-2 
174-3 
175-7 


156. 
170- 
174- 
ITS- 
230- 


151-3 
139-4 
164-8 
172-1 
107-9 
124 

114-0 
100-0 
169-8 
131-7 
146-9 
170-6 

136-7 
129-6 
168-4 
155-0 
126-3 
140-0 

142-5 
127-9 
134-8 
180-4 
132-3 
134-9 

144-1 
147-3 


166 

180-6 

188-7 

172-3 

177-9 

175-1 

156-3 

172 

176-4 

180-0 

239-5 

212-5 

146-2 

139-4 

164 

173-6 

107-9 

124- 

114-0 
102-2 
170-8 
132-5 
146-9 
174-5 

142-9 
130-2 
171-1 
168-2 
132-1 
136-9 

141-9 
128-4 
135-5 
180-4 
132-3 
134-9 

145-9 
149-0 


46-5 
42-8 
43-4 
27-4 
24-3 
29-6 

44-4 
47-0 
33-6 
57-4 
27-3 
30-6 

45-5 
15-2 
45-0 
23-2 
6-8 
4-1 

7-2 
9-4 
18-1 
15-9 
16-6 


7-0 
42-7 
19-5 
25-4 
38-7 
44-5 

23-3 
25-3 

18-4 
30-9 

8-6 
8-5 

49-3 
43-8 


Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  March,  1947  prices. 
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TABLE  IV.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 
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cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I.— 

1 — Charlottetown 

45-5 

42-0 

40-3 

28-6 

24-3 

47-4 

36-4 

58-3 

28-5 

31-8 

46-0 

14-0 

47 

0 

24-6 

7-3 

4-6 

7-1 

10-1 

Nova  Scotia— 

2— Halifax 

49-1 

46-1 

42-4 

29-0 

25-7 

24-3 

46-6 

48-3 

34-4 

58-4 

30-9 

47-8 

15-0 

47 

0 

240 

8-0 

4-5 

8-3 

10-6 

3— New  Glasgow 

49-6 

45-3 

45-5 

29-1 

24-5 

47-0 

50-0 

35-6 

58-2 

28-8 

31-0 

49-2 

14-0 

47 

1 

24-4 

7-3 

4-9 

7-3 

10-1 

4— Sydney 

49-3 

44-4 

35-6 

30-3 

24-4 

47-8 

48-3 

59-0 

27-3 

31-5 

51-6 

16-0 

47 

1 

24-9 

7-3 

4-6 

7-8 

10-1 

5— Truro 

49-0 

46-2 

44-0 

290 

26-7 

50-0 

58-1 

30-8 

47-9 

14-0 

46 

8 

24-0 

6-7 

4-9 

7-6 

10-1 

New  Brunswick— 

50-2 
48-4 

45-0 
45-1 

47-6 
46-0 

29-4 
27-9 

26-3 
25-1 

30-3 

49-0 
47-4 

47-7 
48-7 

34-3 
34-3 

58-4 
60-7 

29-0 
28-0 

30-6 
31-0 

47-6 
48-3 

14-0 
14-0 

46 
47 

8 
0 

24-2 
24-7 

7-3 
8-0 

4-8 
4*5 

6-6 

7-7 

9-5 

7 — Moncton 

10-1 

8— Saint  John 

48-7 

46-3 

41-2 

28-1 

25-3 

29-6 

46-3 

48-9 

35-0 

57-7 

28-2 

31-6 

48-4 

15-0 

47 

0 

24-6 

7-3 

4-2 

7-1 

9-9 

Quebec— 

9— Chicoutimi 

42-6 

42-7 

27-7 

22-5 

46-3 

47-5 

36-2 

56-3 

28-7 

51-0 

15-0 

45 

1 

24-3 

6-0 

4-3 

10-2 

10— Hull 

43-0 

41-6 

40-7 

28-9 

23-4 

30-6 

44-2 

45-8 

33-4 

58-8 

27-5 

29-8 

45-9 

150 

44 

2 

22-3 

6-0 

3-8 

7-6 

9-6 

45-5 
45-8 
41-5 

42-2 
42-6 
38-3 

43-9 
43-7 

38-8 

26-9 
28-3 
28-0 

24-9 
23-3 
22-0 

30-7 
30-0 
32-3 

44-5 
44-4 

45-7 

42-2 
44-2 

33-8 
35-9 
32-7 

58-5 
54-5 
53-2 
58-0 
54-8 
55-6 
46-6 
58-4 

59-5 
58-1 
59-7 
57-8 

28-7 
28-4 
27-7 
26-3 
26-9 
29-6 
27-0 
28-5 

27-1 

27-7 
27-7 
27-6 

29-6 
30-6 
29-5 
29-8 
30-9 
29-4 
29-0 
29-6 

29-4 
30-6 
29-8 
30-3 

47-3 
46-6 
43-7 
46-0 
45-6 
45-3 
46-7 
44-8 

43-5 
43-3 
44-2 
43-3 

15-5 
15-0 
14-0 
14-0 
150 
14-0 
14-0 
15-0 

15-0 
15-0 
15-0 
15-0 

45 

45 
45 
45 
44 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
44 

45 

4 
6 
1 

0 
6 
7 
3 
0 

4 
4 

a 

i 

22-5 
23-7 
22-9 
23-4 
23-1 
23-4 
22-1 
22-5 

22-7 
23-7 
23-3 
22-9 

6-0 
5-5 
5-3 
5-3 
6-0 
5-3 
6-0 
6-0 

6-7 

6-7 
6-3 
5-3 

3-7 
3-6 
4-1 
4-1 
4-2 
4-1 
4-0 
3-9 

4-2 
4-2 
4-0 
4-1 

7-3 
8-0 
8-0 
8-0 

7-9 
8-1 
7-2 

7-7 

6-9 
7-4 
8-0 
6-6 

9-4 

12— Quebec 

9-7 

13— St.  Hyacinthe 

q.q 

14— St.  Johns 

10-0 

46-0 
44-0 
41-4 
43-0 

48-2 

48-2 
48-4 
46-6 

41-7 
40-1 
39-7 
40-3 

43-8 
44-8 
44-8 
42-6 

42-3 
42-0 
37-7 
39-6 

45-6 
45-0 
46-9 
43-6 

27-7 
26-9 
28-5 
28-5 

27-3 

28-1 
28-1 

27-2 

23  0 
24-1 
22-2 
23-7 

25-4 
24-7 
24-3 
25-4 

34-2 

46-3 

45-7 
42-3 
40-6 
43-3 

47-6 
48-6 
45-9 
48-5 

32-9 
32-5 
31-2 
34-6 

33-6 
33-9 
32-8 
33-8 

9-7 

16— Sorel 

10-0 

17— Thetford  Mines 

9-7 

18— Three  Rivers 

30-7 

30-8 
32-3 

42-0 

44-3 
450 
45-7 
45-0 

9-fi 

Ontario — 

19— Belleville ' 

9-3 

20— Brantford 

9-5 

21— Brockville 

9-7 

22— Chatham 

9-0 

23— Cornwall 

48-0 
44-9 
48-0 
47-0 

44-9 
41-6 
44-6 
43-4 

46-3 
43-8 
45-2 
43-7 

28-0 
25-6 
27-6 
27-6 

27-1 
24-1 
24-6 
25-3 

33-2 

45-5 
45-8 
44-0 
45-6 

46-9 

49-3 
49-0 

34-9 

33-3 
34-9 

59-1 
57-4 
58-6 
57-8 

27-8 
26-8 
28-0 
27-6 

30-2 
29-1 
30-5 
30-3 

43-6 
47-6 
44-1 
43-3 

15-0 
16-0 
15-0 
150 

45 
44 
15 

45 

i 

8 
1 
i 

22-5 
23-4 

22-7 
22-7 

6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
6-0 

3-9 
3-9 
4-0 
4-1 

7-3 
6-9 
7-3 
7-2 

9-3 

24— Fort  William 

8-7 

25— Gait 

91 

26— Guelph 

9-1 

27— Hamilton 

46-9 

43.6 

45-0 

27-9 

24-5 

30-3 

44-9 

48-4 

33-7 

58-9 

27-3 

30-7 

45-3 

16-0 

45 

7 

22-8 

6-0 

4-2 

7-4 

9-1 

28— Kingston 

47-5 

43-1 

45-3 

27-9 

24-2 

44-7 

48-3 

33-1 

57-5 

27-8 

30-4 

44-3 

15-0 

44 

7 

22-2 

6-0 

4-2 

7-6 

9-5 

29— Kitchener 

45-4 
47-3 

45-6 
46-1 
46-6 

42-5 
43-8 
42-1 
42-7 
450 

44-9 
45-0 
44-3 
45-5 

46-4 

27-1 
28-1 
26-7 
26-7 
28-0 

24-2 
24-5 
23-2 
25-4 
24-0 

30-6 
32-5 

44-6 
45-5 
44-6 
45-4 
44-3 

48-4 
48-8 
46-0 
48-0 
48-3 

33-4 
33-0 
32-9 

33-3 

58-1 
58-2 
59-1 
57-6 
58-4 

27-4 
27-1 
27-4 
27-5 
27-6 

30-3 
30-1 
30-4 
311 
30-3 

44-6 
44-4 
45-5 
49-0 
44-4 

15-0 
15-0 
15-5 
16-0 
15-0 

15 
15 
15 
15 

4 
5 
2 
5 
5 

22-8 
22-9 
23-1 
24-1 
22-9 

6-7 
6-0 
60 
6-7 
60 

4-0 
40 
4-1 
4-2 
40 

7-3 
7-2 
6-9 
8-0 
7-1 

9-?, 

90 

31 — Niagara  Falls 

9-3 

32— North  Bav 

100 

33— Oshawa 

9-1 

34— Ottawa 

47-3 

43-6 

45-2 

28-0 

24-6 

30-3 

45-6 

47-8 

330 

58-3 

27-7 

28-6 

45-5 

15-0 

4! 

7 

22-4 

6-7 

3-8 

7-4 

9-4 

1947]  PRICES  AND  PRICE  CONTROL 
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o  ft 
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>> 
£  9 

c«  O 

I1 

S  . 

o 

feS 

O    U 

o>  — 

8l 

•gft 

1? 

45  OO 

a. 

r-1  cm 

.2 
"o  o 

Pm 

.5 

Is 

it 

o 

Is 

it 

< 

i 

I J 

an 

."£  ft 

pq 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

$ 

$ 

18-1 

16-6 

17-1 

8-9 

7 

9 

32 

3 

18 

7 

27-5 

46-1 

66-9 

47 

4 

26-5 

39-9 

32-9 

8-6 

8-1 

59-4 

43-0 

11-90 

24 -00-28 -00(b) 

1 

18-4 

15-8 

17-0 

9-8 

6 

7 

3S 

0 

19 

0 

21-0 

48-1 

47-5 

48 

7 

24-9 

40-5 

34-0 

8-6 

8-4 

55-2 

43-1 

12-63 

27-50-31-50 

2 

18-4 

15-4 

17-3 

8-5 

6 

9 

40 

6 

20 

4 

26-9 

43-6 

53-7 

47 

3 

25-0 

38-3 

33-0 

8-3 

8-3 

57-0 

43-0 

16-00-20-00 

3 

18-3 

16-2 

16-8 

8-7 

6 

8 

41 

3 

20 

8 

27-0 

49-4 

57-6 

47 

2 

25-3 

39-4 

33-3 

8-6 

8-6 

56-0 

42-8 

7-08 

18-0O-22-00(b) 

4 

18-5 

16-1 

17-4 

8-8 

6 

8 

38 

7 

21 

4 

23-1 

41-3 

54-8 

4S 

3 

25-4 

38-6 

33-9 

8-7 

8-7 

56-5 

43-0 

11-75 

26-50-30.50 

5 

18-7 

16-7 

17-3 

8-7 

6 

7 

40 

0 

19 

9 

24-2 

45-4 

55-8 

40 

7 

41-0 

32-5 

8-5 

8-3 

56-0 

42-8 

12-41 

21 -00-25 -00(b) 

6 

18-0 

16-4 

17-1 

9-0 

7 

1 

37 

9 

IS 

2 

25-6 

42-6 

51-7 

25-0 

40-0 

34-0 

9-0 

8-9 

54-8 

42-9 

12-28 

26 -00-30 -00(b) 

7 

17-7 

15-7 

16-1 

8-7 

6 

5 

36 

0 

19 

6 

20-4 

43-3 

49-7 

47 

3 

25-0 

39-0 

33-7 

8-5 

8-3 

53-8 

42-9 

13-00 

20-50-24-50(b) 

8 

17-6 

15-4 
14-8 

16-7 
16-1 

8-6 
8-3 

8 
6 

8 
9 

43 
41 

1 
6 

16 
16 

5 
5 

22-6 
22-5 

47-4 
32-5 

55-0 
42-7 

47 

42 

8 

7 

41-4 
35-8 

33-3 
30-9 

8-6 
8-3 

8-2 
8-0 

58-4 
49-6 

44-4 
43-9 

18-00 
16-75 

9 

17-4 

15-50-19-50 

10 

16-4 

15-0 

15-4 

9-8 

7 

2 

39 

4 

IS 

3 

23-9 

36-7 

38-1 

44 

2 

25-4 

36-8 

31-3 

8-0 

7-9 

51-9 

44-9 

16-75 

23-00-27-00(b) 

11 

17-6 

15-6 

16-4 

9-3 

7 

5 

37 

2 

2 

6 

26-0 

40-4 

42-3 

45 

6 

25-9 

38-5 

33-0 

8-1 

7-9 

49-0 

45-2 

16-00 

27 -50-31 -50(b) 

12 

15-6 

15-1 

15-2 

9-3 

7 

8 

43 

3 

17 

3 

24-6 

40-4 

40-6 

46 

4 

23-5 

36-9 

33-0 

8-0 

7-9 

46-3 

45-0 

15-75 

16-00-20-00(b) 

13 

•  16-3 

15-8 
14-9 

15-6 
16-7 

8-7 
8-8 

8 
7 

3 
3 

44 

3S 

7 
0 

20 

IS 

3 

7 

25-7 
25-5 

40-8 
38-5 

48-2 
41-6 

44 

46 

0 
0 

25-3 
25-6 

38-4 
39-1 

32-6 
33-5 

8-0 
8-0 

7-9 
8-0 

46-0 
46-0 

44-1 
44  4 

15-50 

17-50 

14 

17-3 

20-00-24 -00(b) 

15 

16-3 

14-9 
15  2 

16-3 
16-3 

9-6 

8-8 

7 
8 

9 

0 

45 

40 

5 

8 

17 
IS 

7 
1 

22-0 

25-8 

44-3 
46-3 

46-0 
51-3 

45 
45 

5 
8 

27-7 
25-4 

38-4 
38-1 

34-0 
32-2 

7-9 
8-1 

7-7 
7-6 

52-2 
52-1 

44-5 
44-1 

16-25 
19-00 

16 

17  6 

14 -00-18 -00(b) 

17 

16-8 

14-9 

15-8 

8-9 

7 

6 

39 

9 

18 

a 

24-4 

360 

46-9 

43 

5 

25-6 

38-4 

32-7 

8-4 

8-0 

52-4 

44-9 

16-00 

20- 00-24 -00(b) 

18 

16-4 

15-2 
15-6 

16-2 
16-2 

8-3 

8-8 

6 
6 

8 
7 

40 

37 

5 

1 

18 
20 

4 
4 

25-6 
23-9 

36-8 
40-6 

38-9 
39-1 

46 
43 

S 
6 

25-0 
24-6 

36-4 
34-7 

31-3 
29-4 

8-4 
8-3 

8-3 
8-3 

48-1 
49-1 

44-5 
44-3 

16-00 
16-00 

19 

17-5 

22-00-26-00 

20 

17-3 

15-3 

15-9 

7-4 

6 

9 

42 

2 

19 

6 

20-5 

37-6 

44-0 

25-0 

37-3 

30-1 

8-3 

8-1 

49-4 

43-7 

16-00 

20-00-24-00 

21 

171 

15-7 

16-4 

8-1 

6 

6 

39 

3 

20 

4 

26-7 

31-3 

41-8 

44 

5 

25-3 

34-9 

30-5 

8-6 

8-6 

47-6 

43-5 

16-00 

21-50-25-50 

22 

17-6 

16-5 

15-6 

8-6 

7 

5 

43 

1 

16 

1 

25-7 

30-3 

40-8 

45 

3 

26-5 

35-7 

30-2 

8-1 

8-1 

48-3 

43-6 

16-50 

23-00-27-00(b) 

23 

17-5 

15-6 

16-3 

7-7 

7 

1 

44 

3 

20 

9 

26-5 

35-9 

49-5 

45 

0 

24-7 

39-4 

29-2 

8-6 

8-6 

47-0 

43-0 

16-80 

25-50-29-50 

24 

17-2 

15-3 

15-7 

8-5 

6 

9 

34 

3 

20 

0 

26-9 

35-8 

41-2 

44 

3 

24-6 

33-5 

29-2 

8-5 

8-3 

48-1 

44-7 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

25 

17-4 

16-1 

16-1 

8-0 

6 

3 

35 

3 

20 

7 

26-4 

32-8 

40-5 

42 

8 

24-0 

35-3 

30-3 

8-5 

8-4 

48-5 

44-6 

16-00 

22-50-26-50 

26 

17-2 

15-2 

15-7 

8-4 

6 

8 

38 

3 

20 

0 

26-4 

41-8 

37-2 

43 

2 

24-2 

34-7 

30-3 

8-1 

8-1 

47-9 

44-7 

15-50 

26-50-30-50 

27 

16-7 

15-3 

15-9 

8-5 

6 

9 

42 

S 

21 

3 

23-1 

39-0 

40-1 

45 

0 

24-7 

36-3 

29-9 

8-1 

8-0 

48-3 

44-2 

16-00 

29-50-33-50 

28 

17-2 

15-7 

16-0 

8-5 

6 

8 

37 

2 

20 

7 

25-8 

37-6 

42-8 

43 

2 

24-7 

34-9 

30-3 

8-6 

8-4 

40-8 

44-9 

16-00 

27-50-31-50 

29 

17-2 

15-9 

16-4 

8-0 

6 

5 

39 

1 

19 

9 

26-4 

37-2 

42-2 

44 

1 

25-4 

35-6 

29-4 

8-6 

8-4 

48-3 

44-3 

16-50 

27-00-31-00 

30 

17-2 

14-4 

16-0 

8-1 

5 

7 

36 

7 

20 

2 

25-8 

38-1 

36-6 

24-1 

35-4 

30-0 

8-5 

8-6 

48-1 

44-9 

14-63 

25-00-29-00 

31 

18-1 

16-3 

1-68 

8-4 

6 

8 

43 

0 

20 

8 

27-7 

38-5 

42-S 

25-3 

37-3 

31-7 

9-0 

8-9 

54-4 

44-7 

17-25 

23-00-27-00 

32 

16-8 

15-4 

15-7 

8-7 

6 

3 

37 

7 

20 

4 

25-3 

36-4 

37-6 

44 

2 

34-4 

30-0 

8-5 

8-2 

50-2 

44-5 

16-00 

26-00-30-00 

33 

17-1 

15-4 

16-5 

8-6 

7 

2 

41 

0 

21 

5 

26-1 

36-7 

43-1 

44 

3 

25-8 

37-5 

31-0 

8-3 

8-1 

47-9 

44-2 

16-75 

31-50-35-50 

31 

610 
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TABLE  IV.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 
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cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

35— Owen  Sound 

46-0 

42-9 

440 

27-4 

23-6 

49-0 

34-6 

58-4 

27-0 

30-4 

41-9 

15-0 

45-3 

22-8 

6-0 

4-2 

6-8 

9-3 

36 — Peterborough 

48-2 

44-5 

45-7 

28-0 

25  0 

32-0 

44-7 

47-0 

32-8 

56-9 

27-3 

29-9 

43-9 

15-0 

45-3 

23-fl 

6-n 

4-3 

7-fi 

8-9 

37— Port  Arthur 

46-3 

42-8 

43-7 

27-0 

24-7 

44-6 

48-2 

36-0 

59-8 

27-3 

30-1 

47-8 

16-0 

45-1 

23-6 

6-3 

4-1 

6-2 

9-1 

38— St.  Catharines 

46-1 

42-5 

43-9 

27-6 

24-1 

31-0 

49-0 

330 

58-1 

27-9 

30-2 

44-9 

15-5 

45-7 

23-3 

6-0 

4-1 

7-1 

9-1 

39— St.  Thomas 

46-7 

43-3 

44-3 

27-7 

24-3 

30-9 

44-6 

49-1 

34-4 

57-5 

27-3 

30-8 

44-7 

15-0 

45-6 

22-8 

6-0 

4-2 

7-3 

9-8 

40 — Sarnia. 

47-3 

43-5 

43-8 

28-4 

24-4 

44-0 

48-1 

330 

56-9 

27-3 

30-5 

46-1 

150 

45-8 

22-6 

6-0 

4-0 

7-6 

9-5 

41— Sault  Ste.  Marie 

47-0 

42-9 

43-5 

27-7 

24-9 

45-0 

46-7 

57-6 

27-6 

30-3 

48-7 

16-0 

44-8 

23-3 

6-7 

3-9 

7-5 

8-8 

42— Stratford 

46-0 

42-6 

450 

28-2 

24-6 

45-0 

46-6 

320 

58-6 

27-4 

30-9 

43-6 

15-0 

45-4 

22-2 

5-3 

3-9 

7-6 

9-4 

43— Sudbury 

45-8 

42-4 

41-8 

27-0 

24-1 

28-0 

43-1 

46-8 

35-6 

57-7 

27-6 

31-1 

47-3 

16-0 

44-5 

23-4 

6-7 

4-1 

7-4 

9-2 

44 — Timmins 

47-9 

43-7 

45-4 

28-2 

25-0 

29-5 

43-4 

48-3 

57-5 

27-9 

30-7 

48-0 

17-0 

44-9 

23-0 

6-7 

4-2 

7-7 

9-6 

45 — Toronto 

47-9 

44-3 

46-5 

28-9 

24-7 

30-8 

44-9 

48-4 

33-0 

59-3 

27-8 

30-4 

46-3 

16-0 

45-4 

21-8 

6-7 

4-2 

7-1 

9-2 

46— Welland 

46-0 

42-9 

43-1 

27-0 

23-9 

29-3 

44-5 

46-4 

33-5 

57-7 

27-9 

30-4 

42-4 

16-0 

45-4 

23-4 

6-7 

4-1 

7-1 

9-4 

47 — Windsor 

46-3 

42-6 

44-4 

27-2 

24-2 

44-6 

48-8 

34-5 

57-7 

27-3 

30-3 

45-8 

16-0 

45-1 

22-3 

6-0 

4-1 

7-3 

9-0 

48— Woodstock     . 

46-7 

44-2 
44-1 

43-4 
42-0 

43.7 

400 
39-4 

39-8 
38-7 

44-3 

41-5 
37-0 

39-4 
38-3 

29-0 

25-2 
25-0 

24-8 
24-0 

25-2 

23-4 

22-4 

22-0 
21-3 

47-7 

47-4 
46-5 

41-5 

34-8 

33-6 
30-3 

58-6 

56-6 
56-8 

550 
54-7 

27-2 

25-3 
25-4 

25-4 
25-6 

28-0 

31-9 
30-6 

33-5 
31-5 

44-3 

43-8 
45-6 

450 
44-4 

150 

130 
14-0 

15-0 
14-0 

45-0 

42-8 
42-4 

42-4 
43-2 

22-9 

23-4 
22-6 

23-2 
23-0 

6-0 

7-1 
8-0 

7-2 
6-0 

3-8 

3-8 
3-7 

3-8 
4-1 

7-0 

5-4 
6-6 

6-7 
6-3 

9-3 

Manitoba- 

28-0 
28-0 

43-3 
42-4 

41-8 
400 

9-3 

8-8 

Saskatchewan— 

8-9 

52— Prince  Albert 

8-8 

43-2 
46-0 

39-8 
42-3 

40-3 
41-4 

24-6 
37-1 

22-3 
24-2 

27-4 
28-3 

42-6 
41-1 

440 
44-7 

31-2 
32-9 

54-6 
55-9 

25-6 
25-2 

33-6 
31-8 

45-8 
44-6 

14-0 
14-0 

42-4 
42-2 

23-5 
22-6 

6-8 
7-2 

3-9 
3-7 

5-7 
fi-1 

9-5 

54 — Saskatoon 

8-9 

Alberta— 

55 — Calgary 

45-6 

41-1 

41-2 

25-3 

22-7 

27-5 

41-9 

57-1 

24-8 

29-9 

♦3-8 

14-0 

43-0 

21-6 

7-? 

3-8 

5-7 

8-9 

43-6 
45-5 
45-0 

40-0 
40-9 
39-6 

39-5 
42-1 
38-6 

24-8 
25-2 
24-4 

22-0 
24-6 
22-0 

24-0 
26-1 
27-3 

41-3 
40-7 
41-5 

54-7 
550 
56-9 

26-1 
24-9 
25  0 

32-2 
31-2 
30-5 

13-3 
13-8 
15-6 

14-0 
14-0 
14-0 

44-3 
43-1 
43-0 

23-7 
22-1 
22-fi 

8-0 

7-2 
8-0 

4-4 
3-9 
40 

7-5 

6-3 
6-1 

9-0 

42-7 
45-0 

28-7 
31  -3 

9-1 

58 — Lethbridge 

8-8 

British  Columbia— 

59 — Nanaimo 

50-4 

44-7 

47-0 

28-0 

25-2 

58-7 

27-7 

32-3 

12-0 

16-0 

45-0 

24-7 

9-0 

4-3 

7-3 

9-7 

60 — New  Westminster 

47-7 

42-9 

44-1 

26-2 

24-1 

29-5 

43-6 

46-7 

32-7 

56-7 

27-8 

30-6 

U-3 

14-0 

44-7 

24-1 

8-5 

4-1 

7-1 

9-6 

61— Prince  Rupert 

48-5 

45-7 

48-3 

28-3 

26-0 

45-5 

56-4 

27-6 

32-5 

18-8 

19-0 

45 -n 

26-1 

10-0 

4-9 

8-3 

10-1 

62— Trail 

47-5 
50-2 
iq.1 

42-7 
45-4 
45-1 

45-6 
47-6 
46-7 

26-8 
28-9 
28-3 

24-8 
26-5 
25-5 

28-3 
28-7 
29-3 

450 
44-0 
450 

48-1 
47-9 

35-7 
34-5 

58-4 
59-4 

58-8 

27-1 

28-1 
28-4 

32-1  < 
30-2  < 
31-3  ^ 

15-8 
12-1 
12-5 

17-0 
14-0 
15-0 

44-8 
44-6 
44-9 

22-9 
23-6 
23-7 

9-0 
9-6 
9-0 

4-0 
4-1 
4-3 

7-1 
7-1 
7-3 

9-4 

9-4 

9-5 
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611 


Canned 
Vegetable 


o  o 

1ft 

Pi 


cts. 
15-4 
15-1 
16-0 
14-9 
16-1 
16-3 
15-7 
16-1 
16-0 
16-4 
15-2 
15-1 
15-8 
15 


17-4 
17-1 

16-0 
17-0 
17-0 
18-0 

15-8 
17-3 
15-9 
16-3 

16-7 

16-1 

16-9 

16-8 

15 

16-3 


1° 


3  ft 
O 


cts. 
16-0 
16-3 
16-6 
16-1 
16-7 
16-8 
16-9 
17-0 
16-8 
17-1 
15-7 
15-3 
16-4 
16-3 

17-4 

17-7 

17-2 
18-1 
18-0 

18-7 

16 

17-3 
16-9 
16-1 

18-0 

17-5 

18 

17-9 

16-9 

17-1 


So. 


pq 


cts. 
8-2 

8-4 
7-S 
8-5 
8-1 
8-9 
8-1 
8-4 
8-8 
8-0 
8-3 
7-7 
8-2 
7-4 

9-6 
9-7 

9-6 
9-2 
9-2 
9-8 

9-9 
9-6 
9-6 
8-9 

10-7 
9-7 
11-1 
11-2 
10-2 


5  ft 
O 


cts. 
5 
6 
2 
4 


5ft 


cts 

20-: 

19-7 

20-7 

20-7 

20-0 

19 

17 

IS 

20-0 

19-9 

20-3 

21-2 

20-6 

20-7 

19-0 

18-4 

19-0 
20-6 
19-2 
19-9 

20-2 
IS- 1 

19-7 

19 

20-3 
18-9 
20-4 

17-7 
19-3 
17-0 


cts. 
24 


§ft 
O 


J* 


cts 
43-5 
38-1 
46-9 
35-2 
40 

42-7 
44-0 
40 

44-7 
47-5 
37 

35-1 
39-5 
39- 

49-4 
41-3 

47-3 
51-0 
39-2 

48 

47-5 
53-7 

45-8 
49-8 

37-7 

37-3 

43 

55-3 

36-3 

38-4 


•A"? 

Is 


g& 


cts. 


1a 

0h 


cts. 
35-1 
36-8 
39-5 
34  -9 
36-7 
35-5 
35-7 
34-9 
37-0 
37-7 
35-4 
34-4 
34-9 
35-1 

41-9 

38 

37-7 
38-1 
37-2 
37-5 

34-6 
37-4 
36-0 
34-4 

32-5 
34-1 
36-3 
34-5 
31-6 
32-5 


5  » 
O 


cts. 
31-1 
30-8 
29-7 
30-7 
30-4 
30-6 
29-9 
31-3 
30-9 
32-8 
29-9 
29-3 
29-9 
30-3 

29-3 

28-9 

30-6 
32-5 
31-5 
31-1 

30-1 
31-5 

28-7 

29 

27-7 
27-7 
29-7 
29-7 
27-1 
27-6 


Sugar 


eta 


a  . 

I- 

Q 


cts. 
51-8 
46-9 
45-9 
47-1 
49-1 
49-5 
45-2 
50-3 
49-6 
47-0 
49-3 
45-5 
48-0 
48-7 

50-3 
41-7 

48-2 
47-7 
49-1 
49-6 

46-5 
47-3 

47-7 
47-5 

45-0 

42 

48-0 
45-1 
45-4 

48-7 


la 

-g  s 

M    ■ 

it 


cts 
44-' 
43-! 
43-7 
44-8 
44-6 
441 
44-1 
43-7 
44-3 
44 

44-0 
44-3 
44-1 
43-7 

42- 
42- 

42- 
43-3 

42 
42-7 

42-7 
43-1 

42-2 
42 

42-3 
43-0 
42-9 
43-5 
42-5 
43 


Coal 


2& 


cts. 

61-50 

16-75 

16-80 

15-75 

16-00 

16-50 

17-00 

16-00 

17-75 

19-50 

15-50 

15-50 

16-00 

16-00 


St 


9-30 
14-50 

11-40 
11-60 
12-60 
11-20 


6-80 
6-50 


14-70 
15-50 
13-00 
14-70 
14-95 


Rent  (a) 


00-20-00 
00-28-00 
00-27-00 
00-31-00 
00-25-00 


00-27-00 
00-26-00 
50-32-50 
50-31-50 
50-36-50 


00-29-00 
50-26-50 

50-25-50 
50-30-50 

50-26-50 
50-23-50 
50-32-50 
50-26-50 

00-30-00 
00-25-00 
50-29-50 
00-26-00 

00-21-00 
50-24-50 
00-24-00 
00-27-00 
00-29-00 
00-25-00 


(a)  The  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rents  collected  in  the  1941  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rents  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  are  for  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rents  have 
been  shown  where  this  type  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses. 
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tin,  solder  and  antimony  while  silver  worked 
lower.  Substantial  upturns  in  quotations  on 
cotton  fabrics,  cotton  yarns,  sash  cord  and  jute 
bags  advanced  the  textile  group  index  10-8 
points  to  111-1  while  chemicals  and  allied 
products  moved  up  5-6  points  to  103-8  sup- 
ported by  gains  in  borax,  copper  sulphate, 
glycerine,  creosote  oil,  paint  materials,  pre- 
pared paint  and  soap.  Shellac  was  lower  in  this 
group.  The  vegetable  products  group  advanced 
4-4  to  102-3  reflected  increases  in  wheat, 
rye,  flax,  oranges,  vegetable  oils,  potatoes  and 
hay,  while  wood,  wood  products  and  paper 
rose  1-2  to  149-0  due  mainly  to  a  sharp  gain 
in  the  export  price  of  cedar  shingles.    Higher 


prices  for  corrugated  iron  sheets  and  hardware 
were  reflected  in  an  advance  of  0*5  to  131-9 
for  iron  and  steel  products.  Animal  products 
moved  up  0-3  to  123-0  when  upturns  in  hides, 
leather,  footwear  and  livestock  outweighed 
weakness  in  whitefish,«furs  and  eggs. 

Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  wholesale 
rose  1-1  to  115*1  between  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, influenced  by  higher  quotations  for  both 
field  and  animal  products.  The  latter  group 
advanced  1-8  to  140-1  reflecting  strength  in 
livestock  and  hides  and  skins  which  outweighed 
a  decrease  in  eggs.  Field  products  moved  up 
0-6  to  100-1  in  the  same  interval  when  gains 
occurred  for  rye,  potatoes,  onions  and  hay. 


Publications  Received  in  Library  of  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Quarter  Ending  March,  1947 


rTy  HE  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
-*-  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  but 
may  be  obtained  on  loan,  free  of  charge, 
upon  application  to  the  Librarian,  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Inquiries  with 
respect  to  purchases  should  be  directed  to 
the  respective  publishers. 

Collective  Bargaining  : 

1.  Classified  Provisions  of  Forty  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreements  for  Wage  Earners  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Industrial  Relations 
Committee.     New  York,  1946.    737p.     Free. 

Employment: 

2.  Employment  Service  Organization. 
International  Labour  Office.  Montreal,  1946. 
350p.  Fifth  Item  on  the  Agenda  of  the 
International  Conference,  Thirtieth  Session, 
Geneva,  1947. 

3.  First  Annual  Report.  U.S.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1946.    26p.    Free. 

4.  Long  Hours  and  Night  Work.  Experi- 
ences and  views  of  women  workers.  New 
York  State.  Department  of  Labor.  Division 
of  Industrial  Relations,  Women  in  Industry 
and  Minimum  Wage.  Albany,  1946.  19p. 
Free. 

5.  Reference  Manual  on  Rehabilitation. 
The  Rehabilitation  Information  Committee. 
Ottawa,  1946.    127p. 

6.  Sabbatical  Years  with  Pay.  A  plan  to 
create  and  Maintain  Full  Employment;  by 
Albert  Morton  Persoff.  Los  Angeles,  The 
Charter  Publishing  Company,  1945.  144p. 
$1.25. 


Employment  Management  : 

7.  The  Industrial  Republic;  Reflections  of 
an  Industrial  Lieutenant;  by  Paul  Weeks 
Litchfield.  Cleveland,  The  Corday  and  Gross 
Co.,  1946.    201p.    $4. 

Contents. — The  industrial  republic  (1919) — 
Industry  under  the  industrial  assembly. — 
Industry  under  national  unions. — A  democratic 
solution. 

8.  Industrial  Training  and  Testing;  by  H.  K. 
Morgan.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1945.     225p.     $2.50. 

This  book  is  not  a  review  of  all  training 
methods  but  a  plan  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

9.  Jobs  and  the  Man;  by  Luther  E.  Wood- 
ward and  T.  A.  O.  Rennie.  Springfield,  111., 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1945.     132p.     $2. 

This  manual  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  employ,  supervise,  and  counsel 
individuals  who  have  emotional  problems. 

10.  Personnel  Administration.  Course 
arranged  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  in  co-operation  with  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Labour.  1946-47.  Notes 
edited  by  the  Department  of  Extension, 
Vancouver,  1946.    68p. 

11.  -4  Program  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion; by  J.  J.  Evans  Jr.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1945.     lOOp.    $2. 

12.  Railroad  Personnel  Practices;  by  The 
Railroad  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Transportation.  Washington,  1946.  93p. 
Free. 

Housing  : 

13.  Building  with  Logs;  by  Clyde  P.  Fickles 
and  W.  Ellis  Groben.  Washington,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service, 
1945.    56p.    15  cents. 
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Industrial  Relations: 

14.  Can  We  Find  a  Substitute  for  Strikes?  ; 
by  Owen  Brewster,  J.  R.  Walsh,  and  others. 
New  York,  The  Town  Hall,  Inc.,  1946.  23p. 
10  cents. 

Bulletin  of  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air. 

15.  Case  Studies  in  Industrial  Relations. 
Prepared  by  Paul  and  Faith  Pigors  and  Alfred 
D.  Sheffield.  Industrial  Relations  Associates 
Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Addison-Wesley  Press 
Inc.,  cl944. 

There  are  sixteen  pamphlets  in  all.  They 
deal  with  various  phases  of  Industrial 
Relations. 

16.  The  Divine  Right  of  Capital;  by  C.  E. 
Ayres.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1946.    214p.    $3.50. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  wild  swings 
of  the  business  cycle  in  a  capitalistic  economy? 

17.  Employer-Employee  Relations;  by 
Wayne  L.  McNaughton.  2d.  ed.  Westwood 
Village,  Los  Angeles,  Golden  State  Publishers, 
1946.    351p. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  textbook  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  employer-employee 
relationship,  the  rules  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  other  related  activities. 

18.  The  Foreman's  Place  in  Management; 
by  Charles  Copeland  Smith.  New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1946.    159p.    $2. 

This  book  is  an  exposition  of  factors  in 
the  rise  of  foremen's  protective  associations. 

19.  The  General  Strike  for  Industrial 
Freedom.  The  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.    Chicago,  1946.    48p.    20  cents. 

20.  Mutual  Survival,  the  Goal  of  Unions  and 
Management;  by  E.  W.  Bakke.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale 
University,  1946.    82p.    $1. 

21.  Organized  Labor  and  Production,  Next 
Steps  in  Industrial  Democracy ;  by  M.  L. 
Cooke  and  Philip  Murray.  Revised  Edition. 
New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1946.  277p. 
$2.50. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  offer  guidance 
both  to  industrial  managers  and  to  labour 
union  officials  as  to  ways  and  means  of  work- 
ing together. 

21.  Pay  Day,  Labor  and  Management  in 
the  American  System  of  Free  Enterprise;  by 
Ray  Millholland.  New  York,  William  Morrow 
and  Company,  1946.    240p. 

Mr.  Millholland  discusses  what  he  thinks  is 
wrong  between  management  and  labour  in  the 
United  States. 

22.  The  Pioneer  Institute  of  Labor,  a 
Fifteen-Year  Review  of  Rutgers  Labor 
Institute;    by    S.    Miller    and    Ruth    Taylor. 


New    York,    Workers    Education    Bureau    of 
America,  1945.    40p.    20  cents. 

23.  Understanding  Labor;  by  Bernard  H. 
Fitzpatrick.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1945.     179p.  $2. 

An  analysis  of  labour  conditions  in  the 
world  to-day. 

Industry  : 

24.  The  American  Competitive  Enterprise 
System.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.    Washington,  1946.    24p. 

25.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Board  of  Trade, 
Great  Britain.  Working  Party  Reports. 
London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946.     190p.     3s6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 
in  Great  Britain. 

26.  Brief  Before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Coal,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Prepared  by- 
Canadian  Importers  and  Distributors  of 
Bituminous  Coal.  Ottawa,  October  11,  1945. 
33p. 

27.  Cotton.  Board  of  Trade,  Great  Britain. 
Working  Party  Reports.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1946.    278p.    3s6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Cotton  Industry  in  Great 
Britain. 

28.  Furniture.  Board  of  Trade,  Great 
Britain.  Working  Party  Reports.  London, 
H.M.S.O.  1946.    209p.    3s6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Furniture  Industry  in  Great 
Britain. 

29.  Furniture,  Its  Selection  and  Use.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  National  Com- 
mittee on  Wood  Utilization.  Washington, 
G.P.O,  1931.     115p.     10  cents. 

30.  How  Nazi  Germany  Has  Controlled 
Business;  by  L.  Hamburger.  Washington,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1943.     lOlp.    $1. 

31.  Hosiery.  Board  of  Trade,  Great  Britain. 
Working  Party  Reports.  London,  H.M.S.O., 
1946.    224p.    3s6d. 

Inquiry  into  the  Hosiery  Industry  in  Great 
Britain. 

32.  Industry  in  Latin  America;  by  George 
Wythe.  New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1945.    371p.    $4. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  industrial  aspects 
of  different  Latin-American  national 
economies. 

33.  Injuries  and  Accident  Causes  in  the 
Brewing  Industry,  1944-  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1946. 
70p. 

34.  The  Paper  Industry;  by  Josephine 
Perry.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Inc.,  1946.     128p.    $2. 

A  story  of  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
paper  from  the  log  to  the  converted  product. 
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35.  The  Petroleum  Industry;  by  Josephine 
Perry.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Inc.,  1946.    128p.    $2. 

36.  Salvage  Manual  for  Industry.  U.S. 
War  Production  Board,  Technical  Service 
Section,  Industrial  Salvage  Branch.  Wash- 
ington, G.P.O.,  1943.    243p.    50  cents. 

37.  Steel  in  the  Making.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.    Bethlehem,  Pa.,   1942.    73p.    Free. 

Insurance,  Social: 

38.  Financing  Social  Security;  by  Raymond 
E.  Manning.  Washington,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 1946.     118p. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  review 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  payroll  tax; 
reserve  versus  pay-as-you-go. 

39.  A  Guide  to  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
1946;  by  Alban  Gordon.  London,  Labour 
Party,  1946.    36p.    7d. 

40.  Ill-Health,  Poverty  and  the  State;  by 
John  Hewetson.  London,  Freedom  Press, 
1946.    79p.     Is. 

41.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  the  Pro- 
lection  of  Seamen;  by  Joseph  Zisman. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1946.    93p. 

International  Labour  Organization: 

42.  Memorandum  on  Immigration  Policy. 
International  Labour  Office  Permanent  Migra- 
tion Committee.     Montreal,  1946.     105p. 

-43.  Minutes  of  the  94th  Session  of  the 
Governing  Body.  International  Labour  Office. 
Montreal,  1946.    254p. 

44.  Public  Investment  and  Full  Employ- 
ment. International  Labour  Office.  Montreal, 
1946.    348p. 

Public  Investment  in  the  Postwar  World. 
Financial      Aspects      of      Timing      Public 
Investment. 

45.  The  War  and  Women's  Employment. 
International  Labour  Office,  Montreal,  1946. 
287p.    $1.50. 

46.  The  World  Parliament  of  Labour,  a 
Study  of  the  I.L.O.;  by  J.  P.  Mortishead. 
London,  Fabian  Publications  Ltd.,  1946.  41p.  2s. 

Job  Analysis: 

47.  Employee  Evaluation  Manuel  for  Inter- 
viewers; by  Richard  A.  Fear  and  Byron 
Jordan.  New  York,  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  1943.    39p.    $1.75. 

48.  Human  Aspects  of  Multiple  Shift  Oper- 
ations; by  Paul  and  Faith  Pigors.  With  the 
Research  Assistance  of  W.  Van  Alan  Clark, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1944.     90p.    $1. 

In  this  study,  the  object  was  to  obtain 
information    as    to    the    feelings    of    workers 


about  the   human  problems   of  multiple-shift 
operation. 

49.  New  Careers  in  Industry;  by  John  M. 
Amiss  and  Esther  Sherman.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1946. 
227p.    $2.50. 

50.  Your  Vocational  Guide  to  the  Ideal 
Job;  by  Alfred  Uhler.  New  York,  Wilfred 
Funk,  Inc.,  1946.    204p.    $2.50. 

Self  Tests  That  Reveal  Your  Special 
Abilities. 

Labour — Unions,  Politics,  Etc.: 

51.  Annotated  List  of  Labour  Plays;  by 
Jean  Carter  Ogden  and  Nancy  Faulkner. 
Revised  Edition.  New  York,  American  Labor 
Education  Service,  Inc.,  1945.    20p.    20  cents. 

52.  A  Guide  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  Procedures  and  Practices;  by 
Louis  G.  Silverberg.  Washington,  G.P.O., 
1946.    58p. 

53.  Hammer  or  Anvil,  the  Story  of  the 
German  Working-Class  Movement;  by  Evelyn 
Anderson.  London,  Victor  Gollancz,  1945. 
207p.    6s. 

Labour  in  the  Ascendant  (1875-1918) 
Experiment  in  Democracy  (1918-1919)  Years 
of  Crisis  (1920-1923)  Prosperity  on  Crutches 
(1924-1928)  Into  the  Abyss  (1928-1933)  The 
Survivors  (1933-1945) 

54.  How  Nazi  Germany  Has  Mobilized  and 
Controlled  Labor;  by  L.  Hamburger.  Wash- 
ington, The  Brookings  Institution,  1940.  63p. 
25  cents" 

55.  Introduction  to  American  Trade 
Unionism;  by  Elsie  Gluck.  New  York, 
Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  1937.  104p. 
35  cents. 

56.  Labor  Education  in  Universities,  a  Study 
of  University  Programs;  by  Caroline  R. 
Ware.  New  York,  American  Labor  Educa- 
tion Service  Inc.,   1946.     138p.     $1. 

57.  Labour's  Foreign  Policy;  by  G.  D.  H. 
Cole.  London,  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
1946.    48p.    20  cents. 

58.  An  Outline  of  Trade  Union  History  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
with  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Causes  Leading 
to  the  Present  Division  in  the  Canadian 
Labour  Movement;  by  Margaret  Mackintosh. 
October,  1938.  November,  1946.  Ottawa, 
Department  of  Labour,  1946.    31p. 

59.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Con- 
vention (Scale  and  Policy  Convention).  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Wash- 
ington, 1946.  2  vols. 
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60.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty- 
First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada.  Held  at 
Windsor,  1946.    443p. 

61.  A  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Secretariat.  The  International  Transport- 
workers'  Federation.  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
May  6-12,  1946.  Ottawa,  Canadian  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Employees,  1946.     116p. 

62.  Spotlight  on  Labor  Unions;  by  William 
J.  Smith.  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
1946.     150p.    $2.50. 

This  book  defends  labour  unionism  and 
deprecates  its  abuses. 

63.  Trades  Union  Congress,  78th  Annual 
Report,  Brighton,  1946.  Published  by 
authority  of  the  Congress  and  General 
Council.    London,  1946.    606p. 

64.  What  Your  Union  means;  by  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis.  New  York,  American  Educa- 
tion Service,  Inc.,  1941.    24p.     15  cents. 

This  book  attempts  to  answer  questions 
about  unionization. 

Occupations  : 

65.  Career  Opportunities.  Edited  by  Mark 
Morris.  Washington,  Progress  Press,  1946. 
354p. 

This  handbook  provides  material  about  a 
hundred  leading  occupations.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  those  occupations  which  have 
permanent  possibilities. 

66.  Careers  for  Women  in  Canada;  by 
Gabrielle  Carriere.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons,  1946.    277p.    $3. 

67.  Careers  in  Engineering.  The  University 
of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Missouri,  1946.  56p. 
Free. 

68.  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Laundry; 
by  Victor  Kramer,  and  Harvey  W.  Huegy. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1946.  213p.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Industrial 
Series  No.  37.    25  cents. 

69.  Going  into  Business  for  Yourself ;  by  O. 
Fred  Rost.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1945.    334p. 

70.  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupa- 
tions; by  Mildred  Ella  Billings.  (2d  ed.)  A 
revision  of  Teaching  about  Vocational  Life. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  International  Textbook  Com- 
pany, 1941.    513p.    $3. 

71.  How  to  Organize  and  Manage  a  Small 
Business;  by  Nelms  Black.  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1946.    367p. 

72.  The  Job  That  Fits  You,  and  How  to 
Get  It;  by  Alvan  Harold  Kaplan.  New  York, 
Prentice     Hall,     Inc.,     1946.       423p.       $3.75. 


Includes  basic-aptitude  tests  and  self- 
analysis  chart. 

73.  National  Physical  Demands  Information 
Series,  Laundry,  Cleaning,  Dyeing  and  Press- 
ing Occupations.  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
Occupational  Analysis  and  Industrial  Services 
Division,  Washington,  1946.    108p.    35  cents. 

74.  Recent  Occupational  Trends  in  American 
Labor,  A  Supplement  to  Occupational  Trends 
in  the  United  States;  by  Dewey  Anderson, 
and  Percy  A.  Davidson.  Stanford  University, 
Cal..  Stanford  University  Press,  1945.  133p. 
$2.25. 

This  analysis  is  intended  to  convey  an 
understanding  of  recent  occupational  trends 
in  American  labour  as  revealed  in  the  1940 
census. 

75.  Selecting  and  Operating  a  Business  of 
Your  Own;  by  Gustav  E.  Larson,  Robert  N. 
Johnson,  and  Walter  Magnes  Teller.  New 
York,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  1946.    364p.    $3. 

76.  A  Small  Business  of  Your  Own  with 
Capital  Investment  from  $100  to  $2,000;  by 
Harold  S.  Kahm.  New  York,  Knickerbocker 
Publishing  Company,  1945.     128p.    $1. 

77.  What  is  Industrial  Engineering? ;  by 
J.  D.  Woods  and  Gordon  Limited.  Toronto, 
1946.    74p. 

Wages  : 

78.  Can  Industry  Offer  a  Guaranteed  Annual 
Wage?;  by  Jules  Backman  and  Joseph  L. 
Snider.  New  York,  American  Economic 
Foundation,  1946.     13p.     10  cents. 

This  was  discussed  on  the  "Wake  Up 
America!"  Quiz  Debate.  Sunday,  Sept.  29, 
1946. 

79.  Is  A  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage  Practical 
for  Industry?  by  James  B.  Carey,  Kermit  Eby, 
M.  S.  Rukeyser  and  James  L.  Wick.  Wash- 
ington, Ransdell,  Inc.,  1946.    16p.     10  cents. 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

80.  A  National  Wage  Policy  for  1947;  by 
Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  1946. 
Washington,  1946.    71p.    Free. 

Analysis  prepared  for  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

81.  Profits  and  the  Ability  to  Pay  Wages; 
by  Fred  Rogers  Fairchild.  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  The  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  Inc.,  1946.    64p. 

82.  Report  Royal  Commission  on  Equal 
Pay,  1944-1946.  Great  Britain.  London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1946. 

Presented  to  Parliament  by  Command  of 
His  Majesty,  October,  1946.    Cmd.6937. 

83  Wage-Labour  and  Capital;  by  Karl 
Marx,    with    an    Introduction    by    Frederick 
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Engels.      Revised    translation.      Chicago, 
Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Co.,  1935.    59p.    15  cents. 

84.  Wages  and  the  Working  Day;  by  John 
Keracher.  Chicago,  Kerr  and  Company,  1946. 
26p.     15  cents. 

85.  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  of  Hired  Farm 
Workers;  United  States  and  Major  Regions, 
September,  1945;  by  Louis  J.  DucofT  and 
Barbara  B.  Reagan.  Washington,  1946.  68p. 
Free. 

86.  Wartime  Wages,  Income,  and  Wage 
Regulations  in  Agriculture;  by  Marilyn 
Sworzyn.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1946.  18p. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No. 
883. 

Miscellaneous  : 

87.  Canada's  Battle  in  Normandy.  The 
Canadian  Army's  Share  in  the  Operations, 
6  June-1  September,  1944;  by  Colonel  C.  P. 
Stacey.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Min- 
ister of  National  Defence.  Ottawa,  King's 
Printer,  1946.    159p. 

This  volume  tells  the  story  of  the  Cana- 
dian Army's  part  in  the  initial  stage  of  the 
final  campaign  in  North- West  Europe. 

88.  Canadian  Citizenship  and  Our  Wider 
Loyalties;  by  W.  J.  Lindal.  Foreword  by 
Solomon  Frank.  Winnipeg,  Canada  Press 
Club,  1946.    157p.    $1.75. 

89.  Child  Labor  in  the  First  Year  After  the 
War.  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending 
September  30,  1946;  by  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  New  York,  1946.    18p. 

90.  Democratic  Government  and  Politics; 
by  James  Alexander  Corry.  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1946.  468p. 
$3.75. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Corry  presents  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  and  Canada. 

91.  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms;  by  F.  S. 
Crispin.  Milwaukee,  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  cl946.     427p.     $3.50. 

This  book  contains  definitions  of  commonly 
used  expressions  in  aeronautics,  architecture, 
woodworking  and  building  trades,  electrical 
and  metalworking  trades,  printing,  etc. 

92.  European  Story,  Summer  1946;  by  I. 
Norman  Smith,  Associate  Editor,  The  Ottawa 
Journal,  Ottawa,  1946.    40p. 


Fifteen  stories,  selected  from  the  39  dis- 
patches which  Mr.  Smith  wrote  in  the  course 
of  a  three-month  journey  overseas. 

93.  Home  Dyeing  with  Natural  Dyes;  by 
Margaret  S.  Furry  and  Bess  M.  Vermont. 
Washington,  G.P.O.,  1935.    36p.     10  cents. 

94.  India  and  the  War,  an  Analysis  of  the 
Cripps  Mission  and  its  Aftermath;  by  Kate 
L.  Mitchell.  New  York,  Amerasia,  Inc.,  1942. 
48p. 

95.  Industry,  Tuberculosis,  Silicosis  and 
Compensation.  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  in 
Industry  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation.   New  York,  1945.     125p. 

A  symposium.  Current  papers  for  physi- 
cians and  administrators  interested  in  indus- 
trial medicine  and  workmen's  compensation. 

96.  Make  it  of  Leather;  by  J.  G.  Schnitzer 
and  E.  G.  Holt.  Washington,  G.P.O.,  1939. 
33p.     10  cents. 

97.  Manual  of  Child  Guidance;  by  Rudolph 
Dreikers.     Chicago,   Chicago   Medical  School, 

1945.  158p.    $2. 

98.  National  Income,  a  Summary  of  Find- 
ings; by  Simon  Kuznets.  New  York,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1946.  93p. 
Free. 

99.  The  Plotters;  by  John  Roy  Carlson. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1946.  407p. 
$3.50. 

This  book  discusses  alleged  subversive 
elements  in  the  United  States. 

100.  Preparation  of  Company  Annual 
Reports.  American  Management  Association. 
New  York,  1946.     104p.     $2. 

101.  The  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical 
Medicine.  Report  on  a  Community  Reha- 
bilitation Service  and  Center,  prepared  for 
Bernard  Baruch,  by  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Frank  H.  Krusen  and  the  Sub-committee  on 
Civilian   Rehabilitation  Centers.     New  York, 

1946.  24p. 

102.  Roof  Plumbing.  Australia.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  National  Service.  Indus- 
trial Training  Division.  Melbourne,  1946. 
93p. 

This  manual  was  specially  prepared  for  the 
use  of  trainees  under  the  Commonwealth 
Reconstruction  Training  Scheme. 
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Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Labour,  Manitoba 


npHE  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
-*-  Labour  of  Manitoba  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  30,  1946,  provides  evidence  that 
that  year  was  "one  of  great  readjustments,  of 
reaction  to  the  tenseness  of  war  conditions  and 
of  many  difficulties  in  the  absorption  of  return- 
ing service  personnel."  This  was  the  case 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Appren- 
ticeship Act  and  the  Factories  Act.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  "the  various 
Acts  (under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
Department)  have  been  administered  effec- 
tively." 

Apprenticeship  Act — It  was  the  first  full  year 
in  which  the  Apprenticeship  Act  was  admin- 
istered since  it  came  into  force  in  Manitoba. 
As  it  coincided  with  the  release  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  "a  great  amount  of  organizational 
work,  together  with  the  placement  and  follow- 
up  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  apprentices 
was  accomplished."  A  total  of  ten  meetings 
was  held  by  the  Apprenticeship  Board  and 
21  meetings  by  the  various  trade  advisory 
committees. 

It  is  stated  that  "under  this  apprenticeship 
scheme  there  is  much  preparatory  work  to  be 
done,  in  most  cases  prior  to  the  actual  inden- 
turing as  apprentices  in  the  form  of  initial 
training,  aptitude  ratings  and  probational 
employment," 

The  work  of  the  Apprenticeship  Board  of 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Labour  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  of  ex-service 
personnel  was  carried  out  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  and 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The 
latter  Department  rated  the  ex-service  appli- 
cants for  training  in  designated  trades  and 
the  Director  of  Apprenticeship  received  assist- 
ance from  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
which  appointed  four  field  representatives  to 
work  under  his  supervision.  There  were  182 
ex-servicemen  indentured  as  apprentices  under 
the  plan,  chiefly  in  the  building  and  automo- 
tive repair  trades,  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Manitoba  Factories  Act — The  report  points 
out  that  "no  other  phase  of  community  life 
has  been  affected  more  greatly  by  the  cessation 
of  World  War  II  during  this  fiscal  year  than 
that  of  industrial  production."  The  prelimin- 
ary conversions  from  war  production  to  civilian 
production,  the  closing  down  of  large  wartime 
centres  and  the  opening  up  of  numerous  new 
industries — many  of  them  small — by  returned 


service  personnel  were  among  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  difficulties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Factories  Act.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  "very  limited"  factory  inspection  staff 
"worked  untiringly  to  keep  conditions  under 
control  and  to  maintain  a  constant  super- 
vision of  premises  and  harmful  or  dangerous 
processes." 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  a  general  trend 
to  improve  the  location  of  factories  and  the 
conditions  of  work  places.  However,  lack  of 
sufficient  construction  materials  and  skilled 
labour  made  it  impossible  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  a  number  of  instances.  When 
these  barriers  are  removed  it  was  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  changes  for  the  better  in 
both  conditions  of  labour  and  efficiency  of 
production.  "Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
co-ordinate  all  existing  agencies  dealing  with 
the  regulations  and  protection  of  factory  work- 
ers. Concerned  in  these  are  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Fires  Prevention 
Branch."  Examples  of  such  co-operation  were 
the  joint  action  of  the  Factory  Inspection 
Branch  and  the  Winnipeg  Fire  Department  to 
maintain  improved  factory  exits  in  the  event 
of  the  occurrence  of .  fires.  Similarly,  the 
Hygiene  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  gave  valuable  assistance 
by  reporting  on  such  matters  as  noxious  gases, 
fumes,  dust,  inadequate  ventilation  and 
hazards  in  the  handling  of  various  chemicals. 

Promotion  of  Safety — Cambined  with  routine 
factory  inspection  work  the  Factory  Inspection 
Branch  has  for  three  years  been  conducting 
organized  industrial  classes  in  safety,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Evening  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  During  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures 
was  given  dealing  with  all  phases  of  accident 
prevention.  These  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  over  30  firms  in  the  greater 
Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  areas.  Then  too,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Asso- 
ciation, classes  were  conducted  in  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  In  all,  329  individuals,  from  22 
firms,  registered  in  these  classes  and'  more 
than  200  obtained  certificates  of  qualification 
in  first  aid. 

The  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  who  is  also 
the  Director  of  Safety,  directed  publicity 
campaigns  through  the  newspapers,  the  radio 
and  industrial  firms  to  promote  safety  in  all 
walks  of  life.  In  this  task  many  agencies, 
such  as  the  Winnipeg  Advisory  Traffic  Com- 
mission, the  Manitoba  Motor  League  and  the 
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School  Boy  Patrol  system  of  Winnipeg  co- 
operated effectively. 

The  Factory  Inspection  Branch  made  2,520 
inspections  of  industrial  plants  during  the 
fiscal  year  and  investigated  445  accidents. 
There  were  1,645  safety  orders  issued  and  63 
orders  respecting  health  and  sanitation. 

Accident  Summaries — A  summary  of  acci- 
dents given  in  the  report  covering  the  period, 
May  1,  1945  to  April  36,  1946,  shows  that  1,582 
persons  were  injured  and  76  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  in  the  province.  The  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  in  these  accidents  was 
placed  at  $347,067.13.  During  the  same  period, 
2,903  persons  were  injured,  and  18  were  killed 
in  industrial  accidents.  There  were  145  fatali- 
ties listed  under  "general  accidents",  of  which 
85  were  due  to  drowning  and  falls.  Fatal  home 
accidents  numbered  151,  of  which  100  were 
caused  by  falls  and  burns,  and  the  others  from 
a  wide  variety  of  causes  such  as  asphyxiation, 
drownings,  firearms,  exposure,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, etc. 

Minimum  Wages — The  report  states  that  "the 
Minimum  Wage  Regulations  have,  in  the 
main,  not  been  difficult  to  administer  during 
this  period,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  labour,  particularly  females,  exceeded  the 
supply  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
employer-employee  relations  have  been  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.  Employers  have  shown  a 
willingness,  and  in  many  cases  an  eagerness, 
to    improve    conditions    affecting    the    safety, 


health  and  welfare  of  their  employees  and  the 
employees  have  been  tolerant  under  wartime 
conditions  over  which  their  employers  had 
very  little  control." 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1946, 
there  were  438  wage  claims  adjusted  of  which 
41  were  for  males  and  397  were  for  females. 
The  amounts  collected  for  males  was  $1,431.96 
and  for  females  $2,517.17.  There  were  234 
permits  issued  for  overtime  work  and  19  per- 
mits for  legal  holidays.  Inspections  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  in  Winnipeg  and  its 
environs  numbered  2,089.  These  resulted  in 
the  issuing  of  72  orders  covering  wages  and 
six  with  respect  to  hours  of  work.  The  num- 
ber of  inspections  in  the  remainder  of  the 
province  was  905.  The  orders  affecting  wages 
numbered  93  and  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work  57. 

Building  Inspection — Inspection  in  this 
Department  covers  all  types  of  work  laid  down 
in  the  Building  Trades  Protection  Act  and  the 
Public  Buildings  Act,  the  surveying  of  plans 
and  specifications  covering  schools,  hospitals, 
theatres  and  industrial  buildings  throughout 
the  province.  During  the  year  170  cities,  towns 
and  municipalities  were  checked  as  to  their 
building  by-laws.  Out  of  this  number,  it  was 
found  that  approximately  65  per  cent  had 
no  such  by-laws.  In  all,  849  inspections  were 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  and  permits  were 
issued  to  the  value  of  $22,228,700,  an  increase 
of  $9,322,300  over  the  preceding  year,  1944-45. 
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Extension  Courses  in  Co-operation  at  Laval  University 


CO-OPERATIVE  INFORMATION,  pub- 
lished at  irregular  intervals  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  at  Geneva, 
includes  in  its  first  issue  for  1947,  a  treatise 
on  the  "Teaching  of  Co-operation"  at  Laval 
University,  Quebec.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  Extension  Department  of  Social 
Education  at  Laval  was  founded  in  the  spring 
of  1944,  it  has  become  already  "an  active 
centre  of  popular  education".  While  its 
program  of  teaching  and  action  is  not 
restricted  to  the  teaching  of  co-operation,  that 
subject  "occupies  a  large  place  therein".  This 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment at  Laval,  in  some  degree,  consolidates 
adult  education,  social  education  and  the 
teaching  of  co-operation.  The  consolidation 
is  emphasied  in  that  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Education  at  Laval  "were 
respectively  the  first  president  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Co- 
operation" for  Quebec. 

It  is  stated  in  the  treatise  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  follow  the  customary  methods 
in  similar  institutions,  namely — "publications, 
investigations,  evening  courses,  correspondence 
courses  and  a  circulating  librae;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  'parents'  school'  and  what 
are  known  as  'intensive  sessions'.  But  it 
also  employs  some  modern  channels  such  as 
the  radio,  and  occasionally  it  organizes  'study 
days'  and  'study  tours' ".  Its  personnel  con- 
sists of  teachers  from  the  faculty  of  social 
sciences,  together  with  certain  experts  with 
practical   experience. 

The  evening  courses  run  from  October  to 
May.  The  enrolment  fee  is  15  dollars  pay- 
able in  three  instalments.  The  courses  are 
divided  into  four  sections;  co-operative, 
economic,  administrative  and  family  studies. 
The  co-operative  course  consists  of  80  lessons 
and  comprises  a  general  section  on  co- 
operative doctrine,  history  and  organization 
(including  education,  legislation,  administra- 
tive and  financial  organization,  etc.)  and  a 
special  part  dealing  with  certain  categories  of 
co-operative  societies.  Certain  lessons  are 
specially  devised  for  administrators  and 
managers  of  various  categories  of  co-operative 
societies.  A  portion  of  the  time  given  to  the 
economic  and  family  groups  is  also  devoted 
to  co-operative  studies. 

The  correspondence  courses,  designed  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  take  the  evening 
classes  cover  much  the  same  matter  on 
co-operation  as  is  taken  by  the  evening 
classes.    Written  answers  to  questions  on  each 


lesson  are  required  and  these  are  corrected 
by  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University. 

Students  have  access  to  the  circulating 
library  and  special  booklets  on  social  and 
economic  problems  are  published  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Extension  Department.  Since 
1945,  these  booklets  have  been  adapted  for 
collective  study  and  to  form  the  bases  for 
discussion  in  co-operative  and  other  study 
circles. 

The  forum  is  in  reality  an  enlarged  study 
circle,  not  only  because  it  consists  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  (up  to  400  or  500), 
but  because  certain  questions  occur  there  which 
have  already  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
the  study  circle  members  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding further  light  on  difficult  points.  The 
radio  is  used  to  expand  the  forum  discussions. 
The  radio  forum  was  first  organized  in  1943- 
44  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Co-operation 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  the  Radio-Canada  Society.  Since 
1944-45  the  Adult  Education  Association  has 
been  charged  with  organizing  listeners'  circles, 
with  examining  replies  and  making  reports 
for   the    radio. 

The  session  technique  for  the  so-called 
"intensive  sessions"  resembles  that  of  the 
"study  circles"  and  "the  forum",  united  with 
that  of  ex  cathedra  teaching.  Normally  it 
works  according  to  the  following  plan: 

(1)  An  address  lasting  about  an  hour,  by 
the   teacher; 

(2)  division  of  the  class  into  groups  of  five 
or  six  members,  each  group  discussing  for 
about  an  hour  problems  brought  up  by  the 
address ; 

(3)  a  plenary  meeting,  or  forum,  at  which 
each  group  submits  the  results  of  its  dis- 
cussions, followed  by  a  general  discussion 
which  is  usually  summed  up  by  the  teacher. 

In  all  this  work,  the  teacher  acts  as  a 
constant  guide,  moving  from  one  study-group 
to  another,  associating  with  the  students  in 
their  leisure  periods,  supply  supplementary 
explanations   and   discussing   future   plans. 

In  1944,  three  series  of  intensive  sessions 
were  organized  for  the  study  of  co-operation. 
The  first,  lasting  two  weeks,  was  attended  by 
teachers  and  the  other  two,  lasting  three 
weeks,  by  college  students. 

In  subsequent  years,  general  or  specialized 
courses  lasting  from  one  week  to  one  month 
have  been  arranged  on  the  same  basis  for 
the  training  of  co-operative  managers  (four 
weeks)   and  of  rural  leaders   (one  week). 
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Amputees  in  Cleveland  Organize  for  Self -Help 


"Possibilities  Unlimited"  is  the  name  of  an 
organization  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  "the  social,  psychological  and 
educational  advancement  of  amputees."  The 
organization  has  a  current  membership  of 
about  300,  all  of  whom  are  amputees,  more 
than  two-thirds  being  war  casualties,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York   Times. 

The  idea  took  shape  in  the  mind  of  a 
civilian  amputee  in  December,  1944,  when  the 
number  of  war  casualties  being  discharged 
from  military  hospitals  was  increasing,  follow- 
ing the  invasion  of  western  Europe,  and  public 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  amputees 
was  being  aroused.  (  With  the  support  of 
other  civilian  amputees  the  organization  was 
set  up  and  almost  immediately  had  fifty 
members. 

One  of  its  major  activities  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  to  aid  amputees,  both 
members  and  non-members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, in  obtaining  employment.  Contact  was 
established  early  with  most  of  the  500  ampu- 
tees in  the  northern  portion  of  Ohio  who 
were  in  military  and  naval  hospitals  and 
medical,  educational  and  employment  records, 
vocational  interests  and  personal  information 
were  obtained  from  them  by  mail.  Armed 
with  these  case  histories  representatives  of 
"Possibilities   Unlimited"    get    in    touch    with 


employers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  abilities 
of  each  returning  veteran.  As  soon  as  the 
veterans  are  released  from  hospital  on  con- 
valescent leave  interviews  are  arranged  with 
interested  employers.  "Thus,"  the  report 
states  "the  amputee's  first  contacts  with  in- 
dustry are  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and 
understanding." 

In  addition  to  job  placements,  the  organiza- 
tion arranges  public  meetings  for  which  it 
provides  speakers  and  films.  Demonstrations 
on  the  utilization  of  impaired  workers  in  in- 
dustry are  presented  for  employer  groups, 
civic  clubs  and  schools.  The  group  works 
closely  with  the  veterans'  administration,  the 
State  employment  service,  the  Veterans  em- 
ployment service,  the  Civic  rehabilitation 
centre  and  any  other  organizations,  in  further- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  the  disabled. 

Prosthetic  forums  are  conducted  with  a 
view  to  discovering  and  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  latest  prosthetic  appliances  and  ver- 
batim reports  of  these  discussions  are  made 
available  for  all  members  of  the  organization. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  taxi 
company  for  easing  transportation  difficulties 
for  amputees.  The  group  has  its  own  club 
rooms,  a  women's  auxiliary  and  a  small  publi- 
cation. Funds  for  the  work  are  contributed 
by  interested  citizens  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 


Ottawa  :  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  C.M.G.,  B.A.,  L.Ph.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1947. 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


The  Industrial  Production 
Survey  shows  Co-operation  Board  recently 
results  of  reported  that  as  a  result  of 

labour-  renewed  interest  by  labour 

management  and  management,  new  lab- 

co-operation  our-management  production 

committees  were  being  or- 
ganized at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  the 
war  years.  More  than  500  committees  are 
now  functioning  in  various  industrial  plants 
across  Canada. 

Outstanding  examples  of  co-operative  action 
were  found  during  a  recent  survey  by  the 
field  staff  of  the  Industrial  Production  Co- 
operation Board. 

At  a  central  Ontario  plant  which  manu- 
factures work  clothes,  a  sub-committee  on 
absenteeism  has  disbanded  because  "absentee- 
ism has  ceased  to  be  a  problem".  Salesmen 
for  this  company  report  that  customers  have 
noted  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
goods  produced  since  the  production  committee 
has  been   operating. 

Management  of  a  paper  mill  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  gives  credit  for  their  top  position 
in  accident  prevention  to  their  safety  com- 
mittee, which  is  a  part  of  the  labour-manage- 
ment committee  of  this  plant.  The  mill  has 
won  the  safety  shield  for  their  industry  group 
for  the  last  three  years.  Safety  inspections 
are  carried  out  jointly  by  representatives  of 
employees  and  management,  while  the  polic- 
ing of  the  safety  rules  is  done  by  employees 
named  by  the  unions. 

A  mining  and  smelting  company  in  northern 
Manitoba    has    been    receiving    valuable    sug- 
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gestions  for  improving  efficiency  through  its 
production  committee.  One  recent  employee 
idea  has  reduced  to  half  the  time  for  an 
important  operation. 

At  a  farm  implement  plant  in  Ontario  it 
is  the  custom  to  have  plant  officials  discuss 
with  the  joint  committee  the  production 
problems  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Recently  a  worker's  suggestion  resulted  in 
changing  the  design  of  a  part  which  had  been 
standardized  for  thirty  years.  The  change 
means  greater  strength  and  simplified  manu- 
facture of  the  part. 

The  Board  has  on  record  much  additional 
material,  showing  the  practical  results  of 
employer-employee  collaboration  on  questions 
of  plant  production. 

On  April  16  the  Hon. 
Transfer  of  Humphrey    Mitchell,    Min- 

unemployed  ister   of   Labour,   made   the 

persons   from  following  statement  in  the 

Novia  Scotia  House  of  Commons  regard- 

ing the  movement  of  un- 
employed persons  to  employment  outside  Nova 
Scotia: — 

"Yesterday  the  hon.  member  for  Cape  Breton 
South  (Mr.  Gillis)  stated  there  were  2,200 
unemployed  veterans  of  World  War  II  in 
Cape  Breton,  and  that  these  men  would  be 
prepared  to  move  to  employment  found  for 
them  in  other  parts  of  Canada  if  transporta- 
tion were  provided.  As  this  point  now  has 
been  raised  perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
gave  the  house  the  facts  regarding  a  program 
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such  as  that  now  suggested,  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  early  this  year  .... 

"The  National  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  initiated  a  program  some  months 
ago  in  Cape  Breton  and  other  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  encourage  the  movement  of  unem- 
ployed persons  to  steady  employment  outside 
Nova  Scotia.  Unemployed  persons  registered 
in  the  employment  offices  in  these  areas,  wjith 
particular  emphasis  on  Cape  Breton,  were 
interviewed  weeks  ago  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  take  employment  offered 
elsewhere.  They  were  advised  that  transporta- 
tion would  be  provided  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. Unemployed  workers  not  then 
registered  were  invited  to  do  so  through  wide 
publicity.  The  type  of  work  offered  was  in 
construction  and  mining  operations  in  Ontario. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  pressure  was 
placed  upon  the  applicants;  they  were  invited 
to  go  voluntarily.  Those  who  refused  were  not 
later  denied  unemployment  benefit  payments 
by  reason  of  their  refusal. 

"The  interviews  were  first  undertaken  at 
Cape  Breton,  but  as  the  number  in  that  area 
who  were  interested  in  and  capable  of  taking 
employment  was  limited  the  program  was 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  province.  Of 
a  total  of  2,000  men  interviewed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  including  1,200  in  Cape  Breton,  about 
700  were  found  willing  to  take  employment 
elsewhere,  and  were  apparently  qualified  for 
the  work  offering.  Of  those  700  about  500 
passed  the  first  medical  examination,  but  only 
266  passed  the  X-ray  tests  which  were  neces- 
saiy  for  mining  employment.  As  my  hon. 
friend  knows,  in  hard  rock  mining  the  medical 
examination  is  somewhat  severe.  Nearly  170 
failed  to  complete  their  medical  examinations. 
Of  those  medically  examined,  between  250  and 
300  have  been  despatched  to  other  employ- 
ment in  central  Canada,  the  majority  of  the 
men  coming  from  the  Sydney  area.  At  the 
present  time  orders  are  being  secured  in  other 
lines  for  unemployed  persons  in  the  Cape 
Breton  area  who  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
jobs  in  the  hard  rock  mines  but  who  are 
willing  to  take  work  outside  Nova  Scotia. 

"The  Employment  Service  advise  that  there 
are  now  350  steady  positions  in  Ontario  avail- 
able to  the  unemployed  in  the  area  referred 
to,  with  additional  orders  being  received  daily. 
The  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial number  of  employment  vacancies  in  cen- 
tral Canada  which  cannot  be  filled  locally. 
The  Department  has  been  paying  transporta- 
tion expenses  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
medical  examinations.  I  would  think  that  in 
the  circumstances  many  of  the  men  to  whom 
my  hon.  friend  referred  may  have  been  inter- 
viewed already,  but  where  men  are  not  regis- 
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tered  but  are  willing  to  take  jobs  elsewhere 
the  first  requisite  is  to  register  with  the  nearest 
employment  office. 

"I  think  it  will  be  recognized  that  one  of  the 
practical  difficulties  has  been  a  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  men — perhaps  a  natural 
one — to  leave  their  present  place  of  residence. 
Housing,  of  course,  is  a  problem  in  regard  to 
these  movements.  In  consequence  of  housing 
difficulties,  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able at  the  moment  are  for  single  men,  or  for 
men  willing  to  take  the  jobs  and  to  await  the 
removal  of  their  families  until  accommoda- 
tion can  be  found  at  their  new  location. 

"I  need  only  add  that  in  transferring  men 
from  Nova  Scotia  we  are  not  overlooking  the 
interest  of  workers  in  the  locality  where  the 
labour  demands  to  which  I  have  referred  exist. 
These  are  employment  opportunities  for  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  locate  men  in  the 
vicinity   of   the   work." 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains    the    latest    statis- 

and  industrial  tics       available       reflecting 

statistics  industrial        condition       in 

Canada.  Figures  are  shown 
for  certain  months  in  the  current  year  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1946. 

Employment  and  Earnings. — The  industrial 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  strike  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  factor  combined 
with  a  moderate  decline  in  employment  in 
logging  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics'  index  of  employment, 
in  spite  of  widespread  increases  in  the  other 
industrial  groups.  The  montl>ly  report  on  em- 
ployment and  payrolls  issued  by  the  Bureau 
indicated  that  the  general  index  of  emplo}-- 
ment  (base  1926=100)  at  March  1,  1947  stood 
at  180-3  as  compared  with  180-7  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  167-0  at  March  1,  1946. 

Reports  from  17,425  firms  showed  combined 
staffs  of  1,853,195  persons,  as  compared  with 
1,856,820  a  month  earlier,  a  decline  of  3,625 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  payrolls  at  March 
1  amounted  to  S65.933.619,  an  increase  of  1-4 
per  cent  from  $64,984,768  reported  at  February 
1.  The  weekly  average  per  employee  was 
$35.58  at  the  date  under  review,  as  compared 
with  $35.03  in  the  previous  month.  Per  capita 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  earlier 
years  were:  1946,  $32.44;  1945,  $32.81;  1944, 
$32.27,   1943,  $30.72  and   1942,  $27.92. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  showed  a 
general  increase  of  3,400  persons,  hired  in 
large  part  by  plants  turning  out  durable  manu- 
factured    goods.      Textiles     and     some     other 
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STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

Note. — Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table,  with  an  analysis,  are  included  in  the  Monthly  Review  of 
Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Classification 


000 
.000 
.000 


Employment — 

Index1 

Labour  force 

No.  employed 

No.  employed,  paid  workers.  . 
Unemployment — 

No.  unemployed  (labour  force  survey). 000 

Unplaced  applicants2 No. 

Unemployment  insurance  claims No. 

Unemployment  in  trade  unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index  aggregate  weekly  payrolls3 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings $ 

Average  hourly  earnings Cents 

Average  hours  worked  per  week 

Prices- 
Wholesale  index1 

Cost  of  living  index4 

Physical  Volume  of  Business4— 

General  index4 

Industrial  production4 

Mineral  production 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electric  power 

Distribution4 

Carloadings 

Tons  carried,  freight 

Imports 

Exports 

Retail  sales,  unadjusted 

Retail  sales,  adjusted5 

Wholesale  sales 

Production- 
Electric  power 000  k.w.h. 

Construction  contracts  awarded $000 

Pig  iron tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings tons 

Newsprint tons 

Cement,  producers'  shipments. .  .000  bbl. 

Automobiles  and  trucks No. 

Timber  scaled  in  B.C 000  F.B.M. 

Gold oz. 

Copper 000  lb. 

Lead 0001b. 

Zinc 000  1b. 

Coal 000  tons 

Distribution — 
Trade,  external,  excluding  gold $000 

Imports,  excluding  gold $000 

Exports,  excluding  gold $000 

Railways — 

Car  loadings,  revenue  freight5 Cars 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles 000 

Banking  and  Finance- 
Common  stocks,  index4 

Prefered  stocks,  index4 

Bond  yields,  Dominion,  index4 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts . $000 

Bank  loans,  current,  public $000 

Money  Supply 

Circulating    media    in    hands    of 
public $000 

Deposits,  notice $000 

Deposits,  demand $000 

Other $000 


1947 


April 


167,532 


130-6 


369,490 


286,797 


1104-3 


t  84-7 
6,043,234 


March       February 


180-3 


181,692 
103,291 


162-7 

35-58 

77-1 

43-4 

120-4 

128-9 

190-1 
195-2 
174-1 
198-3 
232-8 
174  •] 
179-7 
151-9 
190-7 
217-6 
218-3 
223-2 
238-6 
256-5 

3,956,765 

38,353 

164,403 

269,732 

372,482 

811 

21,830 


263,209 

32,279 

28,663 

33,927 

954 

420,778 
208,891 
208,973 

280,978 


106-4 

156-0 

84-6 

5,737,122 

1,506,987 

1,502,734 

1,090,000 

3,619,323 

1,995,714 

797,342 


180-7 
4,706 
4,565 
3,154 

141 
194,766 
110,062 


160-6 

35-03 

76-4 

43-2 

118-1 
127-8 

187-9 
190-8 
165-3 
197-6 
205-0 
5 

Q 


172- 
181- 

150- 
184- 
222- 
195- 
183- 
233- 
231- 


,589,225 

53,452 

150,632 

229,222 

341,268 

420 

20,810 

225,727 

222,142 

29,396 

25,271 

32,029 

1,132 

363,672 
177,100 
179,505 

269,615 


109-4 

158-5 

84-7 

5,596,710 

1,468,278 

7,555,300 

1,093,000 

3,586,263 

2,145,400 

730,500 


1946 


April  March      February 


168-9 


242,780 

123,950 

1-9 

139-1 

32-48 

68-4 

44-4 

108-2 
120-8 

192-8 
197-9 
142-0 


189 
426 
164 
182 
143 
187 
186 
206 
212 
211 
238 


3,506,258 

75,919 

142,240 

247,519 

337,862 

1,002 

16,830 

291,447 

238,216 

31,887 

30,864 

41,595 

1,364 

341,028 
160,765 

178,488 

260, 244 
4,155,976 

125-1 

157-8 

84-3 

5,774,660 

1,113,796 

7,189,800 

1,046,000 

3,237,508 

2,175,500 

727,900 


167-0 


266,361 
154,820 


137-3 

32-44 

67-9 

44-0 

105-6 
120-1 

191-4 
199-0 
143-5 
190-7 
425-4 
155-6 
175-9 
150-1 
192-7 
167-4 
212-7 
210-3 
229-2 
234-0 

3,537,104 

57,598 

158,049 

249,117 

334,127 

604 

11,373 

253,630 

248,403 

32,344 

31,288 

42,957 

1,594 

319,922 
139,949 
178,377 

280,362 
4,980,858 

119-2 

154-5 

83-8 

5,678,171 

1,132,753 

7,084,200 

1,064,700 

3,170,180 

1,985,300 

864,000 


167-2 
4,525 
4,312 

2,887 

213 
263,532 
161,997 


135-5 

31-97 

68-1 

44-1 

104-6 
119-9 


181- 
188' 


197-9 
258-1 
152-9 
166-7 
147-0 
184-5 
165-9 
187-5 
167-1 
212-7 
210-4 

3,183,011 

33,092 

143,171 

233,893 

308,832 

273 

7,484 

198,471 

229,099 

27,699 

30,477 

39,784 

1,638 

271,731 
116,996 
153,143 

262,114 
4,214,861 

121-8 

154-1 

85-9 

5,335,919 

1,151,000 

7,126,500 

1,038,400 
3,078,000 
1,995,400 
1,014,600 


»Base  1926  =  100. 
Base,  1935-1939  =  100. 


2  As  at  April  24,  1947,  and  corresponding  previous  dates.  3  Base,  June,  1941  =  100. 

5  Figures  are  for  four  week  periods.  t  Week  ended,  April  24,  1947. 
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classes  also  afforded  more  employment,  but 
seasonal  decreases  were  noted  in  animal  and 
vegetable  food  processing. 

In  the  non-manufactured  group  of  industries, 
communications,  transportation,  construction 
and  maintenance,  services  and  trade  reported 
increased  activity.  The  largest  increases  were 
in  construction  and  trade  in  which  the  report- 
ing firms  employed,  respectively,  3,343  and 
1,391  more  persons  than  in  the  previous  month. 
There  was  a  considerable  contraction  in  coal 
mining  resulting  from  the  strike  and  a  small 
seasonal  decline  in  logging. 

Prices. — The  general  index  of  wholesale 
prices,  based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  was 
120-4  in  March  as  compared  with  118-1  in 
February  and  105-6  in  March,  1946.  The 
index  of  textile  products  increased  6-5  points, 
from  111-1  in  February  to  117-6  in  March,  due 
mainly  to  increased  prices"  for  cotton  knit 
goods,  cloth  yarn,  rayon  fabrics,  wool  cloth, 
knit  goods  and  binder  twine.  The  index 
of  animal  products  moved  from  123-0  in 
February  to  123-6  in  March  while  for  the 
same  period  the  index  of  vegetable  products 
advanced  4-9  points,  from  102-3  to  107-2, 
due  mainly  to  increased  prices  for  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes  and  oranges.  Slight  in- 
creases in  the  wholesale  price  index  were  in- 
dicated in  iron  products,  from  131-9  to  132-0, 
and  non-ferrous  metals,  from  115-0  to  116-2. 

The  following  indexes  were  unchanged :  wood 
products,  149-0;  non-metallic  minerals,  106-3 
and  chemical  products,  103-8.  The  index  of 
producers'  goods  rose  from  117-4  in  February 
to  121-2  in  March  while  the  index  of  consum- 
ers' goods  advanced  from  107-2  to  108-6.  The 
index  of  Canadian  farm  products  showed  a 
moderate  increase  of  0-9  points,  from  115-5 
to  116-4. 

The  cost-of-living  index,  based  on  average 
prices  for  the  years  1935  to  1939  advanced 
a  further  1-7  points  from  128-9  on  March  1 
to  130-6  on  April  1.  About  one-half  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  higher  food  prices,  with 
clothing  and  homefurnishmgs  being  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  remainder.  The  food 
index  rose  from  148-7  to  151-6  as  beef,  sugar, 
vegetables  and  fruits  recorded  gains.  Price 
increases  for  a  broad  range  of  clothing  items 
advanced  the  index  for  this  group  from  133-1 
to  136-9  while  commensurate  increases  in  fur- 
niture and  homefurnishmgs  caused  the  index 
for  homefurnishmgs  and  services  to  advance 
from  133-6  to  137-2.  The  miscellaneous  items 
moved  from  116-0  to  116-3  when  gasoline 
prices  were  increased.  Fuel  and  light  remained 
at  109-1  and  rentals  at  113-4.  The  advance 
in  the  general  index  since  August  1939,  was 
29-6    per    cent. 


An  Order  in  Council  dated 
Suspension  August  7,  1929,  (P.C.  1413), 

of  Order  prohibiting    the    entry    into 

in  Council  Canada  of  contract  labour, 

prohibiting  was  suspended  on  April  7, 

entry  into  1947,    by    a    new    Order    in 

Canada  of  Council,   P.C.    1329. 

contract  labour  The    original    Order    had 

not  applied  to  farmers,  farm 
labourers  and  houseworkers,  or  to  "any  con- 
tract labourer  where  the  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Resources  is  satisfied  that  his  labour  or  ser- 
vice is  required  in  Canada."  It  had  been 
adopted  following  representations  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  labour  had  been  brought  into 
Canada  under  contract  or  promise  of  employ- 
ment, which  was  not  needed,  and  resulted  in 
the  displacement  of  Canadian  workers.  Sus- 
pension of  the  Order  was  effected  in  view  of 
the  present  labour  situation. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Glen,  Minister 
More  Polish  of    Mines    and    Resources, 

veterans  to  be  and      Hon.      Humphrey 

admitted  for  Mitchell,      Minister     of 

Canadian  farms  Labour,  issued  a  joint 
statement  on  April  9, 
announcing  that  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  bring  an  additional  1,100  Polish 
veterans  to  Canada  for  work  on  Canadian 
farms.  This  number,  additional  to  the  2,900 
Polish  veterans  admitted  last  Fall,  will  bring 
the  total  for  the  movement  of  Polish  farm 
workers  into  Canada  up  to  the  figure  of  4,000, 
the  quota  set  originally  for  the  admission  of 
Polish  veterans  (L.G.,  Dec,  1946,  p.  1710). 

These  Polish  veterans  will  be  placed  with 
farmers  who  have  requested  their  services  and 
are  willing  to  sign  an  agreement  covering  the 
terms  of  their  employment.  Well  over  1,000 
applications  have  been  received  from  farmers 
in  the  various  provinces  during  recent  weeks. 

These  applications,  the  Ministers  stated, 
are  a  clear  indication  of  the  satisfactory  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  Polish  veterans 
who  arrived  in  Canada  last  Fall. 

It  is  planned  to  allot  a  proportion  of  those 
brought  over  to  each  of  the  provinces  in 
accordance  with  the  applications  received. 
The  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  the 
men  will  be  assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
group  which  arrived  last  Fall,  by  the 
Dominion-Provincial  Farm  Labour  Committee 
in  each  province. 

In  Alberta.  Manitoba  and  Ontario  the 
demand  for  workers  for  sugar-beet  growers 
is  heavy,  so  that  it  is  expected  that  several 
of  the  new  arrivals  will  be  placed  on  these 
farms  to  relieve  labour  shortages. 

The  movement  will  be  supervised  by  the 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Dominion  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labour.  A  government  mission, 
which  left  Canada  in  mid-April,  was  headed 
by  George  V.  Haythorne,  Director  of  the 
Labour  Department  Agricultural  Division; 
other  members  of  the  mission  were  V.  C. 
Phelan,  Director  of  Information,  Labour 
Department,  W.  Davison,  Agricultural  Adviser, 
National  Employment  Service,  Toronto,  and 
Cpl.  Albert  Howells,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  The  mission  was  to  be  assisted  by 
overseas  medical  officers,  immigration  officers 
and  agricultural  officers  of  other  departments 
of  the  government. 

In  response  to  a  question 
Admission  of  by     Mr.     M.    J.    Coldwell, 

labour  to  Canada  member  for  Rosetown- 
for  textile  and  Biggar,  the  Hon.  Humphrey 

sugar-beet  Mitchell,      Minister     of 

industry  Labour,      tabled      in      the 

House  of  Commons  on 
April  23,  an  Order  in  Council  authorizing  the 
Dionne  Spinning  Mill  Company  of  St.  George, 
Beauce,  Quebec,  to  obtain  admission  to 
Canada  from  Europe  of  one  hundred  women 
for  training  and  employment  as  textile 
workers  in  the  company's  mills  at  wages  as 
required  by  the  law  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
regulating  the  salaries  and  conditions  of  work 
of  textile  industries  in  that  province. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Castleden,  member  for  Yorkton,  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  other  arrangements  for  specific 
employers  to  bring  labour  from  Europe  to 
Canada,  the  Minister  stated  that  approval  had 
been  given  for  the  admission  of  571  men  who 
will  work  for  sugar  farms  under  contract  with 
the  Dominion  Sugar  Company,  Chatham,  and 
169  men  who  are  destined  to  farms  having 
contracts  with  the  Manitoba  Sugar  Company. 
"Application  for  the  admission  of  a  further 
450  men  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  another  400  men 
to  work  on  sugar-beet  farms  in  southern 
Alberta." 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Labour  Minister  Minister  of  Labour,  sug- 
advocates  gested  on  April  30,  that  the 

exchange  of  only  immediate  solution  to 

building  the    problem    in    the    con- 

tradesmen  s  traction    industry     created 

by  the  present  acute  short- 
ages of  certain  construction  tradesmen,  was  a 
wider  exchange  of  these  tradesmen  between 
the  contractors. 

The  short  supply  of  trowel  tradesmen,  such 
as  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  plasterers,  tile 
setters  and  terrazzo  workers  has  created  a 
serious  handicap  to  present  day  construction 
projects. 


The  Minister  pointed  out  that  in  pre-war 
days  when  men  were  in  short  supply  and  a 
contractor  had  a  surplus  of  staff  for  a  short 
time,  it  was  the  practice  to  loan  the  men 
he  did  not  require  to  some  other  contractor 
who  was  in  need  of  their  services,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  men  so  loaned  would 
be  returned  to  him  when  they  were  needed. 

"It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  situation 
in  regard  to  bricklayers  and  possibly  other 
trowel  tradesmen  in  short  supply  could  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  to-day  by 
contractors,  as  in  the  pre-war  period,"  Mr. 
Mitchell  stated. 

It  is  estimated  that  there 
New  housing  were    approximately    62,700 

completed  in  new     dwelling     units     com- 

1946  pleted   in   Canada   in    1946, 

an  increase  of  14,100  or  29 
per  cent  over  the  total  for  1945,  when  48,600 
new  dwelling  units  were  completed,  according 
to  figures  released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  new  total  for  1946  is  a 
revision  of  the  preliminary  estimate  of  58,000 
due  to  the  receipt  of  additional  reports  from 
municipalities  and  other  areas  included  in  the 
survey. 

The  1946  total  comprised  57,900  dwelling 
units  (92-4  per  cent)  resulting  from  new  con- 
struction, and  4,800  dwelling  units  (7-6  per 
cent)  from  conversions,  as  compared  with 
42,600  dwelling  units  (87-7  per  cent)  by  new 
construction,  and  6,000  dwelling  units  (12-3 
per  cent)  by  conversions,  in  1945.  Thus,  for 
new  housing  construction  alone,  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  completed  in  1946  increased 
by  36  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Single  dwelling  houses  constructed  in  1946 
exceeded  the  number  built  in  1945,  and 
increased  to  91-6  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
1946  as  compared  with  90-3  per  cent  of  the 
1945  total.  Commercial  buildings,  such  as 
stores  or  other  business  premises  which  con- 
tain apartments  or  flats,  rank  second  in 
number  for  1946  completions,  accounting  for 
three  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  1-9 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  1945,  when  this  type 
of  building  ranked  fourth.  Duplex  buildings, 
on  the  other  hand,  ranked  fourth  in  1946  and 
accounted  for  1-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  as 
compared  with  2-6  per  cent  of  the  1945  total, 
when  they  ranked  second. 

Number  of  buildings  containing  dwelling 
units  completed  in  1946  totalled  52,300,  as 
compared  with  37,100  completed  in  1945,  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent.  While  there  were 
only  3,700  more  buildings  constructed  in 
metropolitan  areas  in  1946  than  in  1945,  an 
increase    of   30    per    cent,    other   urban    areas 
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show  an  increase  of  over  8,200  new  buildings 
for  1946,  or  68  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Using  new  residential  construction  only, 
that  is,  excluding  dwelling  units  created  by 
conversions,  the  average  number  of  dwelling 
units  per  building  for  all  new  residential 
construction  declined  to  1-11  units  per  build- 
ing for  1946  from  1-15  for  1945.  This-  is 
accounted  for  by  the  larger  proportion  of 
single  dwelling  units  built  in  1946. 

While  new  dwelling  unit  completions  in 
metropolitan  areas  increased  by  almost  13  per 
cent  in  1946  as  compared  with  1945,  these 
represent  only  32-1  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
1946  as  against  36-8  per  cent  of  the  total  1945 
completions.  In  other  urban  areas,  however, 
completions  reflect  a  marked  change  in  both 
respects,  these  having  increased  by  over  47 
per  cent,  and  represented  39-3  per  cent  of 
total  completions  in  1946  as  compared  with 
34-3  per  cent  of  the  1945  total. 

The  death  occurred  suddenly 
Death  of  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  of 

Mr.  Eric  Mr.     Eric     Stangroom, 

Stangroom  Special     Assistant     to     the 

Deputy  Minister  of  Labour. 
Mr.  Strangroom,  who  was  in  his  44th  year, 
had  suffered  intermittently  from  heart  trouble 
but  his  death  came  unexpectedly  since  he 
had  been  on  duty  in  his  office  that  morning. 
Born  in  England,  Mr.  Strangroom  came  to 
Canada  as  a  young  man  to  enter  the  banking 
business.  Before  he  transferred  his  attention 
to  a  study  of  social  legislation  in  England 
and  the  continent  he  had  become  the  youngest 
bank  manager  in  Canada. 

In  1940  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Dominion  Government  and  became  one  of 
the  founding  officers  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  his  knowledge  of  the 
working  technicalities  of  such  type  of  legisla- 
tion gained  in  Europe,  proving  invaluable. 

During  the  "tough"  period  of  the  war  he 
was  transferred  from  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  to  assist  the  Deputy 
Minister,  Dr.  Arthur  MacNamara.  In  this 
capacity  he  represented  Canada  in  a  number 
of  international  conferences  abroad  and  in 
this  country. 

An  immediate  drive  by 
CCL  announces  affiliated  unions  for  higher 
wage  policy  wages  to   offset  "increasing 

prices  and  mounting  profits" 
was  urged  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  in  a  statement 
of  policy  announced  in  Montreal  on  April  17. 
The  executive  council  declared  that  the 
"only  means  whereby  a  balance  of  purchasing 
power  can  be  restored  to  the  Canadian  people 


is  for  all  unions  in  the  Congress  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  seeking  substantial  wage  increases 
immediately." 

The  council  considered  that  demands  for 
decontrol  of  prices  had  arisen  from  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  and  stated  that 
such  decontrol  had  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Canadian  people  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  necessities  of  life  "consistent  with  health 
and  decent  standards  of  living".  Prices  and 
profits  were  declared  to  be  increasing  "very 
heavily,"  while  wages  and  the  ability  to  buy 
were    being    "drastically    reduced." 

"It  is  the  decision  of  the  .Congress  that  the 
only  means  whereby  a  balance  in  purchasing 
power  can  be  restored  to  the  Canadian  people 
is  for  all  unions  in  the  Congress  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  seeking  substantial  wage  increases 
immediately.  .  .  .  •  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  this  campaign  effective  and  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  all  branches  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment to  rally  to  the  policy  of  Congress." 

As  the  first  step  in  the  CCL  campaign  for 
higher  wages,  the  council  disclosed  that  it  had 
decided  to  reconstitute  its  wage  co-ordinating 
committee,  representative  of  all  Congress 
unions,  "with  a  view  to  developing  the  most 
effective  method  and  degree  of  co-operation 
that  the  wage  campaign  will  require." 

According  to  a  recent  official 
Corps  of  statement  issued  by  the  De- 

Commissionaires  partment  of  Veterans  Af- 
assists  older  fairs,    the    rehabilitation   of 

veterans  older  war  veterans  still  con- 

stitutes a  serious  problem. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  one  agency  that  has 
made  a  considerable  contribution  to  its  solution 
is  the  Canadian  Corps  of  Commissionaires.  It 
is  a  non-profit  organization  established  in  1925, 
and  is  modelled  after  the  British  Corps  of 
Commissionaires  which  came  into  existence 
shortly  after  the  Crimean  War. 

The  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Corps 
was  designed  to  relieve  the  labour  situation 
for  the  older  veterans  following  the  first  World 
War.  It  has  flourishing  units  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  across  the  Dominion.  These 
are  controlled  by  voluntary  boards  of  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  war  veterans. 
Their  chief  function  is  to  provide  employment 
for  older  veterans  who,  because  of  lack  of 
particular  trade  skills,  have  found  it  difficult 
to  become  re-established  in  civil  life.  The 
several  branches  of  the  Corps  are  in  effect 
employers.  They  contact  other  employers  for 
work  to  be  done  by  its  members,  who  are 
known  as  Commissionaires.  The  latter  are 
placed  in  jobs  by,  and  are  responsible  to  the 
Corps,  which  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
employer   for   whom    the   work   is   being   per- 
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formed.  The  latter  pays  the  Corps  and  the 
Corps  pays  the  Commissionaires,  retaining 
only  a  small  percentage  of  his  earnings  to 
defray   the   cost   of   administration. 

Any  sailor,  soldier  or  airman,  honourably 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
exemplary  character  and  still  in  reasonably 
good  health,  may  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Corps.  However,  the  examining  board 
exercises  great  care  in  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers. Every  applicant  is  required  to  produce 
his  discharge  certificate  and  responsible  refer- 
ences covering  the  period  following  discharge. 
No  man  is  taken  on  strength  without  an 
investigation  of  his  character,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  only  responsible  men  with  a  high 
sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  will  wear  the 
uniform   of  a   Commissionaire. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Corps,  the  National 
Employment  Service  carries  out  much  of  the 
recruiting  for  personnel.  This  is  done  by 
officials  of  the  local  employment  offices  who 
refer  apparently  suitable  men  to  the  appro- 
priate Corps  officials.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Employment  Service  is  able  to  arrange  for 
the  placement  of  Commissionaires  with  em- 
ployers who  are  not  previously  aware  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  Corps. 

At  the  present  time  the  Corps  provides  more 
or  less  steady  employment  for  some  5,000  older 
veterans,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  number 
may  be  doubled. 

In  reporting  for  the  Corn- 
Apprentice  mittee  on  Apprenticeship 
requirements  at  the  Annual  General 
of  construction  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
industry                     Construction  Association  in 

January,  1947,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Pigott  stated:  "It  is  very  important  that  the 
Apprenticeship  Departments  in  all  provinces 
be  impressed  with  the  fact,  over  and  over 
again,  that  their  real  job  eventually  is  with 
the  civilian  apprentices."  He  declared  that 
most  of  the  Departments  were  confining  the 
efforts  of  their  personnel  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  training  and  placing  of  returned  men.  As 
this  task  decreases,  however,  "as  it  will  in  1947, 
the  work  of  recruiting  civilian  apprentices 
should  be  pressed  with  all  possible  energy." 
Mr.  Pigott  referred  to  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  apprentices  presented  at  the  Conference 
of  the  National  Joint  Conference  Board  in 
February,  1946.  According  to  that  estimate, 
he  said,  "there  should  be  in  training  22,688 
apprentices  in  the  various  (building)  trades." 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
"5,000  (apprentices)  a  year  would  be  about 
the  limit  that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  which  meant  that  it  would 
take    nearly    four    years    to    finally    have    the 


22,000  in  training,  at  which  time  they  would 
begin  to  graduate  at  the  same  rate  as  they  come 
in.  .  .  .  These  figures"  he  pointed  out,  "in- 
dicate clearly,  in  the  considered  opinion  of 
employers    and    labour    unions    in    February, 

1946,  the  number  of  apprentices  needed  and 
these  were,  of  course,  to  be  civilian  appren- 
tices." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee, it  was  "safe  to  assume  that  with  the 
easing  up  of  the  material  situation  and  the 
opening    up    of    the    construction    season    of 

1947,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  all  re- 
turned soldier  trainees  and  all  the  civilian 
apprentices  which  will  be  in  training  at  that 
time."  There  was,  therefore,  "no  cause  for 
alarm  because  of  the  numbers  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  figure  of  5.000  a  year  is  a  very 
good  and  dependable  estimate  for  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  absorb." 

Reporting  to  the  twenty- 
Labour-  ninth  annual  general  meet- 
management  ing  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
relations  in  struction  Association  at 
construction  Niagara  Falls,  in  January, 
industry  1947,  Mr.  H.  P.  Frid,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on 
Labour  Relations  stated  that  in  regard  to 
labour  relations  in  the  construction  industry, 
"the  year  1946  was  a  memorable  one."  The 
third  National  Joint  Conference  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  was  held  in  February,  1946. 
"There,  and  throughout  the  year  the  value 
of  the  conference  method  in  dealing  with 
management-labour  problems  was  again  proven 
satisfactory  and  useful,"  Mr.  Frid  asserted. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Frid  said:  "Construction 
workers  made  no  unreasonable  demands  in 
1946.  They  agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the 
40-hour  week  until  the  heavy  back-log  of  con- 
struction eased  up.  They  took  the  long-range 
view  about  apprenticeship  training.  They 
agreed  production  was  Canada's  greatest  need 
in  this  early  post-war  period." 

While  he  paid  similar  tribute  to  construc- 
tion management,  he  was  inclined  to  be  critical 
of  those  among  their  number  who,  he  felt,  were 
unwilling  to  assume  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  the  training  of 
apprentices  and  were  too  prone  to  employ 
what   he    termed  "bootleg   labour." 

It  was  stated  by  the  Indus- 
Injuries  to  trial  Accident  Prevention 
young  workers  Associations  late  in  April 
increase                     that    during   recent   months 

"serious  injuries  to  younger 
workers  have  increased."  For  some  time,  it  is 
asserted,  "workers  under  the  age  of  25  have 
had   a   high   accident  frequency   rate,  but,   in 
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the  main,  the  injuries  were  not  serious."  More 
recently,  however,  young  workers  are  involved 
in  serious  and  lasting  injuries.  Plant  execu- 
tives responsible  for  the  placing  of  workers 
have  been  urged  to  take  necessary  action  to 
check,  and  as  far  as  possible  eliminate,  this 
unfortunate  wastage   of  manpower. 

Early  in  April  the  publica- 
"Canada  1947"  tion  was  announced  by  the 
issued  in  April  Dominion    Bureau    of    Sta- 

tistics of  the  1947  edition 
of  the  Official  Handbook  Canada. 

For  17  years  the  Canada  series  of  Hand- 
books has  been  issued  annually  "to  supple- 
ment the  field  of  the  Canada  Year  Book."  It 
is  designed  mainly  for  Canadian  citizens  and 
presents  a  brief  and  attractive  record  of 
current  economic  conditions  at  a  moderate 
price.  At  the  outset,  the  intention  of  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  was  to  limit  the  size 
to  approximately  200  pages.  In  recent  years, 
however,  there  has  been  "a  wide  expansion 
in  every  direction  of  the  national  economy" 
and  the  1947  edition  has  been  enlarged  to 
262  pages. 

Canada  1947  covers  the  present  situation  in 
the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
the  weight  emphasis  being  placed  on  those 
aspects  that  are  currently  of  most  importance. 
The  text  is  liberally  illustrated  with  half-tones 
and  several  colour  plates.  Chapters  are  in- 
cluded on  primary  and  secondary  production 
in  Canada  for  1943  and  1944;  vital  statistics; 
agriculture;  forest  resources;  fisheries  produc- 
tion; mines  and  minerals;  water  powers; 
manufactures;  transportation  and  communica- 
tion; external  trade;  internal  trade;  employ- 
ment and  unemployment;  welfare  services — 
veterans  affairs;  construction;  public  finance; 
banking  and  insurance;  and  education,  science 
and  culture.  There  are,  in  addition,  special 
articles  on  "The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in 
Canada"  and  "Canada's  Place  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations." 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  for  use  in 
schools  and  by  business  men.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  the  King's  Printer,  Ottawa, 
at  a  price  of  25  cents  a  copy  (postal  note  or 
coin). 

Union-management  co-op- 
Union-manage-  eration  at  the  Toronto  fac- 
ment  co-operation  tory  of  Lever  Brothers, 
at  Lever  Brothers  Limited,  in  Toronto  (L.G., 
March,  1945,  p.  272),  is  the 
subject  of  a  treatise  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Dymond 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  The  treatise  has  been 
issued    as    a    brochure    of    42    pages    by    the 


Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Prof.  Dymond  explains  that  his  chief  reasons 
for  making  the  study  were:  (1)  the  situation 
at  Lever  Brothers  provides  "an  example  of 
union-management  co-operation  in  which  in- 
creases in  productive  efficiency  were  brought 
about  solely  by  savings  in  manpower  require- 
ments;" (2)  it  is  a  case  of  "the  fulfilment  of 
a  collective  bargaining  demand  by  co-opera- 
tion." 

He  points  out  that  co-operation  at  Lever 
Brothers  "arose  as  a  result  of  a  demand  by 
the  bargaining  agency  for  increased  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  while  their  achievement  was 
brought  about  by  the  joint  action  of  union 
and  management."  Consequently,  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  his  opinion,  "provide  an  example 
of  union-management  relations  which  may 
have  profound  implications  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  industrial  peace." 

Prof.  Dymond  summarizes  the  situation  by 
declaring  that  "union-management  co-opera- 
tion at  Lever  Brothers  must  be  judged  a 
success  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  par- 
ticipants. Established  on  the  basis  of  a 
mature  and  harmonious  collective  bargaining 
relationship,  it  achieved  its  objective  of  im- 
proved labour  standards  without  additional 
cost  to  the  company  ...  in  a  surprisingly 
short  period  of  time."  He  suggests  that  in 
assessing  its  applicability  to  other  plants,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  carried 
out  under  wartime  conditions,  when  labour 
and  productive  equipment  were  in  short 
supply,  and  that  there  was  sufficient  turnover 
to  absorb  displaced  workers  and  to  maintain 
stable    volumes    of   production. 

The  five-day  week  came  into 
Five-day  week  in  effect  in  the  British  coal 
British  coal  mines    on    May    1,    as    the 

mines  result    of   a  collective   bar- 

gaining agreement  reached 
by  the  miners  and  the  National  Coal  Board, 
the  Government  agency  which  operates  the 
mines.  Since  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  coal  has  been  emphasized  as  a  basic  factor 
in  Britain's  economic  recovery,  the  effect  of 
the  shorter  work  week  on  production  will  be 
watched    with    interest. 

The  agreement  contains  a  plan  designed  to 
secure  that  the  reform  does  not  lead  to  any 
diminution  in  output.  The  men  will  norm- 
ally receive  six  days'  pay  for  five  shifts,  but 
they  will  receive  the  pay  for  the  sixth  day 
only  if  they  work  five  shifts  during  the  week. 
This,   it  is  hoped,  will  reduce  absenteeism. 

The  length  of  the  shift  for  underground 
workers  will  be  the  same  as  at  present — 7£ 
hours  plus  one  winding  time.    Surface  workers 
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will  havo  a  42^-hour  week  in  five  shifts  instead 
of  the  uresent  week,  which  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  is  usually  of  about 
48  hours. 

If  the  men  work  their  full  five  shifts,  but 
not  otherwise,  day  workers  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  an  additional  normal  day's  pay  and 
piece-workers  an  addition  of  16  per  cent  of 
their  earnings.  In  the  case  of  absence  due  to 
accidents  or  trade  union  work,  the  bonus  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  days 
worked.  Sickness  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
reason  for  absence  because  experience  has 
shown  that  doctors'  certificates  are  sometimes 
obtained  too  easily.  Statutory  holidays  with 
pay  are  now  agreed  to  without  conditions,  and 
again  the  bonus  in  the  weeks  in  which  they 
occur  will  be  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  days  worked. 

Overtime  rates  will  be  improved,  and  will 
now  be  1J  normal  rates  during  normal  shifts 
and  double  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Sun- 
day night. 

The  miners,  on  their  side,  accept  the  obliga- 
tion upon  all  members  of  the  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers  to  complete  a  full  normal 
shift.  They  have  given  the  Board  a  pledge 
that  they  will  not  countenance  any  restriction 
of  effort  by  workmen  to  perform  work  assessed 
by  agreement.  They  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  board  in  the  upgrading 
and  transference  of  workers  to  make  maximum 
use  of  labour  available.  They  have  also 
promised  to  support  recruitment  to  the  in- 
dustry, including  the  introduction  of  displaced 
persons  as  well  as  Poles,  and  have  appointed 
their  vice-president  to  act  as  liaison  officer 
with  the  board  and  Government  for  the 
purpose    of  recruitment. 

The  number  of  workers  in  the  industry,  still 
considerably  below  the  pre-war  level,  has 
recently  been  increasing.  Mr.  Will  Lawther, 
president  of  the  union,  stated  recently  that 
in  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  in- 
dustry ex-miners  and  others  still  in  the  Forces 
were  showing  a  desire  to  come  into  it.  "This 
agreement  places  the  British  miner  in  the  best 
position  of  any  in  the  world,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Lawther  said  that  the  cost  of  the  five- 
day  week  settlement  was  estimated  at 
£24,000,000  a  year,  while  a  concession  to  make 
the  cost  of  baths  a  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dustry would  mean  another  £1,000,000,  and 
an  increase  in  the  welfare  levy  from  Id.  to 
2d.  a  ton  another  £800,000.  The  loss  of  pro- 
duction on  Saturday  mornings  will  be  about 
18,000,000  tons  a  3rear,  but  the  miners'  leaders 
'believe  that  they  are  in  practice  substituting 
an  organized  five-day  week  for  an  unorganized 
five-day  week  and  that  there  will  be  no  actual 
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loss.  Absenteeism  in  1946  ranged  between  14 
and  19  per  cent. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  stated  recently  that  Britain  lost 
nearly  900,000  tons  of  coal  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  winter.  However,  in  the  first  17  weeks 
of  the  year  total  coal  output  was  63,846,000 
tons  against  60,686,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1946. 

It  was  intended  to  increase  the  allocation  of 
coal  to  industry  during  the  summer. 

Post-war  conditions  of 
Peacetime  employment       in       British 

conditions  of  merchant    ships    have    been 

employment  in  settled  by  a  far-reaching 
British  series    of   agreements    nego- 

merchant  ships  tiated  by  the  National 
Maritime  Board  (an  organ- 
ization comprising  72  representatives  of 
employers  and  72  of  employees  in  the 
merchant  shipping  industry).  Effective  April 
1,  1947,  the  agreements  institute  a  peacetime 
system  of  continuous  employment,  introduce 
new  wage  scales,  and  overhaul  the  present 
hours  and   leave  arrangements. 

Standard  rates  of  pay  have  been  substan- 
tially increased,  but  seafarers'  war  risk  money 
has  been  abolished,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
one  who  has  served  in  the  merchant  navy  at 
any  time  during  the  past  8  years  and  who 
continues  in  or  returns  to  the  service  before 
October  1,  1947,  will  suffer  any  reduction  in 
pay  as  a  result  of  the  ending  of  war  risk 
money. 

A  special  feature  is  the  institution  of 
"efficient  service  pay"  for  ratings,  consisting 
of  an  extra  £1  per  month  after  each  of  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  year's  satis- 
factory service  and  conduct  in  an  adult  grade 
(making  £4  in  all).  The  purpose  is  to  give 
adult  ratings  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  addition  to  promotion  to  petty  officer  rank. 

A  prolonged  service  abroad  allowance  has 
been  agreed  for  shipmasters,  officers  and 
ratings  of  5  per  cent  additional  pay  after  12 
months  up  to  two  years,  and  10  per  cent 
thereafter.  The  allowance  applies  for  the  first 
time  to  ratings. 

As  a  replacement  for  the  Merchant  Navy 
Reserve  Pool,  which  was  a  wartime  arrange- 
ment financed  by  the  Government  except  for 
administration,  a  peacetime  scheme  has  been 
prepared  and  agreed  by  the  industry.  The 
Established  Service  Scheme  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  industrial  agreement  ever  made  by 
the  shipping  industry.  Its  object  is  to  enable 
as  many  seafarers  as  possible,  after  a 
qualifying  period  of  sea  service,  to  look  to 
the  merchant  navy  to  offer  them  a  stable  and 
attractive    career    and    greater    regularity    of 
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employment,  and  to  give  shipowners  efficient 
and  reliable  personnel  to  man  and  maintain 
their  ships  at  sea  and  in  port. 

The  essence  of  the  Scheme  is  to  provide 
a .  two-year  contract,  renewable  for  further 
periods  of  two  years,  for  shipmasters,  officers 
and  ratings  who  are  willing  to  undertake,  on 
their  side,  to  serve  for  two  years  either  in 
the  industry  generally  ("general  service  estab- 
lished employees")  or  in  a  specific  company 
("company  established  employees"). 

When  off  articles  and  not  working  by  a 
ship,  an  "established  employee"  under  the 
Scheme  will  be  required  to  hold  himself 
available  for  appointment  to  a  ship  and  will, 
unless  he  is  under  contract  with  a  particular 
shipping  company,  be  paid  a  benefit  to  be 
known  as  establishment  benefit,  which  will 
normally  be  a  supplement  to  unemployment 
insurance  benefit.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
payment  during  approved  courses  of  training 
and  for  sickness  benefit  over  and  above  the 
National  Insurance  rates.  Those  under  com- 
pany contracts  will  receive  not  less  favourable 
terms  than  those  under  the  general  Scheme. 

Leave  with  pay  for  established  employees 
has  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  21  days 
per  annum  for  officers  and  14  for  ratings  in 
foreign  trade,  and  18  and  12  days  respectively 
in  home  trade. 

Rates  of  pay  are  based  on  the  7-day  week 
at  sea  but  it  has  been  agreed  that  for  every 
Sunday  spent  at  sea  (sailing  and  arrival  days 
excepted)  there  shall  be  additional  compensa- 
tion by  way  of  one-half  day's  extra  leave  (in 
the  catering  department  6  half-days  for  every 
5  Sundays  spent  at  sea),  which  may  be  given 
at  home  or  abroad  and  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  ship.  Where  the  extra  leave  cannot  be 
given  pay  will  be  given  in  lieu. 

The  8-hour  day  has  been  put  into  effect 
for  officers,  provision  being  made  for  certain 
special  duties  for  which  overtime  is  not  pay- 
able. In  the  home  trade  the  126-hour  fort- 
night is  reduced  to  112.  Ratings  have  already 
been  on  the  8-hour  day  at  sea.  Extra  non- 
overtime  hours  on  sailing  and  arrival  days 
are  now  abolished.  Overtime  rates  are 
increased. 

The  agreement  will  be  administered  by  the 
Shipping  Federation  and  the  Employers' 
Association  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  and 
there  is  established  a  central  committee  rep- 
resenting the  seafarers'  organizations  and  the 
above   "administration"   in   equal   numbers. 

The  Administration  may  impose  penalties 
which  may  be  a  "caution",  "suspension"  (as 
a  precaution  or  as  penalty),  or  a  "termina- 
tion of  contract"  if  an  established  employee 


fails  to  carry  out  his  obligations  under  his 
contract;  or  for  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or 
conduct  prejudicial  to  discipline  whilst 
employed  by  a  shipowner  or  whilst  attending 
an  instructional  course  even  if  such  conduct 
has  already  been  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

On    April    1    the    statutory 
School-leaving  school-leaving  age  in  Great 

age  raised  in  Britain  was  raised  from   14 

United  Kingdom  to  15  years.  This  would 
have  occurred  in  1939  under 
the  Education  Act,  1936,  but  the  change  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  Meantime, 
the  Education  Act,  1944,  has  been  enacted, 
and  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  earlier 
Act  to  children  over  14  who  found  "beneficial" 
employment  are  not  permitted  by  the  1944 
statute.  The  latter  provides,  too,  for  com- 
pulsory part-time  education  up  to  18,  but  this 
provision  cannot  be  put  into  operation  until 
the  county  colleges  planned  for  part-time 
schooling  are  available. 

In  spite  of  the  current  shortage  of  man- 
power and  the  loss  to  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  young  people,  the  Government 
considered  of  greater  importance  the  extra 
year  of  education  which  these  young  people 
would  receive,  believing  "that  the  long-range 
prosperity  of  a  democracy  depends  on  the 
education  and  training  of  its  people". 

It  is  estimated  that  the  raising  of  the  age 
will  entail  an  increase  by  September,  1948,  of 
some  390,000  more  school  children  than  in 
1946.  But  because  of  the  fall  in  the  birthrate 
in  the  30's,  the  schools  will  have  fewer 
children  than  before  the  war.  Moreover,  on 
September  1  next,  when  the  first  of  the  extra 
children  begin  to  attend  school,  there  will  be 
only  about  130,000  of  them;  the  rest  will  start 
school  on  September  1,  1948. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  budget  provides 
for  large  grants  to  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties, more  money  for  free  milk  and  meals  at 
school,  higher  expenditure  on  the  school  build- 
ing program  and  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
bigger  grants  for  students  going  from  school 
to  university.  Under  the  Teachers'  Emergency 
Training  Scheme,  designed  for  men  and 
women  who  have  at  least  one  year  of 
national  service,  over  10,000  students  are  now 
attending  intensive  teacher  training  courses. 
In  addition  there  are  14,600  in  the  regular 
colleges  training  primary  teachers.  After 
leaving  the  Emergency  Training  Colleges  the 
students  spend  two  years  on  the  job  before 
they  are  fully  qualified  as  teachers.  It  has 
been  announced  that  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion will  spend  at  least  £24.000,000  on  its 
building  program   this  year. 
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The  eleventh  annual  report 
Eleventh  on     the     functions     of     the 

Annual  Report  United  States  National 
of  United  States  Labour  Relations  Board  for 
N.L.R.B.  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

1946,  stated  that  during 
the  12  month  period  under  review  a  total  of 
12,260  new  cases  were  filed.  This  total,  which 
constituted  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year's  aggregate,  was  the 
highest  recorded  in  the  Board's  history. 

It  was  significant,  the  report  found,  that 
nearly  half  of  the  total  number  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  period. 
This  acceleration  was  described  as  a  trend 
which  will  probably  prevail  for  some  time  in 
the  future  as  it  is  expected  that  the  develop- 
ments in  production,  employment  and  price 
levels  will  continue,  and  will  be  reflected  in 
augmented   activity   for   the   Board. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  filed,  8,445,  or 
69  per  cent  involved  representation  and  3,815, 
or  31  per  cent  charges  of  unfair  labour 
practices. 

The  number  of  representational  cases  re- 
ceived was  held  unprecedented  and  exceeded 
the  total  of  such  cases  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  Board's  existence.  Representa- 
tion contests  involving  2  or  more  unions  con- 
tinued to  wane,  with  80  per  cent  of  all  elec- 
tions involving  only  a  choice  for  or  against 
a  single  union.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  dis- 
putes over  representation  were  settled  by 
orderly  procedures  under  the  Board's  auspices 
rather  than  by  "that  recourse  to  economic 
pressure  which  characterized  the  years  before 
the    Act    was   passed." 

"The  number  of  unfair  labour  practice  cases 
filed  during  the  last  year,  3,815,  was  greater 
than  the  total  number  filed  in  any  year  since 
1942.  The  character  of  unfair  labour  prac- 
tices charged  against  emplo3rers  did  not  vary 
substantially  from  preceding  years.  The  most 
frequent  allegation  of  unfair  labour  practice 
involved  discharging  or  otherwise  discriminat- 
ing against  employees  because  of  their  union 
activities.  Next  in  frequency  was  the  allega- 
tion of  employer  refusal  or  failure  to  bargain 
in  good  faith.  The  former  type  of  charge 
figured  in  approximately  64  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  the  latter  in  32  per  cent." 

Of  the  10,892  cases  closed  during  the  year, 
2,911  involved  charges  of  unfair  labour  prac- 
tices and  7,981  involved  questions  concerning 
representation.  The  great  majority  of  the 
10,892  cases  processed  to  conclusion  were 
closed  promptly  in  the  informal  stages  of 
administration,  without  the  necessity  of  hear- 
ings, reports,  decisions,  or  subsequent  litiga- 
tion.   "Significantly,  91  per  cent  of  the  unfair 


labour  practice  cases  and  74  per  cent  of  the 
representation  cases  did  not  require  formal 
action;  in  both  groups  this  marked  an  en- 
couraging increase    over   the   preceding  year." 

"A  total  of  5,589  elections  and  cross  checks 
were  conducted  by  the  Board  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  only  1,163  elections,  or  21  per  cent, 
were  conducted  pursuant  to  Board  order,  all 
the  others  being  based  on  agreement  by  the 
parties.  Valid  votes,  constituting  83  per  cent 
of  the  846,431  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
designation  of  collective  bargaining  represen- 
tatives), were  cast  by  698,812  workers.  Of  this 
number,  76  per  cent  were  cast  affirmatively  and 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  union  representa- 
tion in  80  per  cent  of  all  elections  and  cross 
checks  conducted. 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1946,  affiliates  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  won  major- 
ity designation  in  2,004  elections,  with  a  total 
of  175,332  votes;  affiliates  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  won  1,958  elections, 
with  263,641  votes;  unaffiliated  unions  won 
484  elections,  with  90,874  votes.  No  union 
won  a  majority  in  1,143  elections,  a  total  of 
168,965  votes  being  cast  against  any  union 
representation." 

Extremely  few  of  the  many  strikes  which 
occurred  during  the  period  involved  issues 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  (unfair 
labour  practices  and  choice  of  bargaining 
representatives)  the  report  claimed.  It  stated 
that  strikes,  considerable  in  number,  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  substantive  conditions 
of  employment,  and  with  the  subject  of  wages 
in  particular.  "The  fact  is  that  the  only  kind 
of  strikes  which  the  Board  was  created  to  dis- 
courage, those  involving  recognition  and  the 
commission  of  unfair  labour  practices,  have 
declined  sharply,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, since  1937.  Congress  passed  the  Wagner 
Act  to  provide  a  peaceful  alternative  to  the 
costly  strikes  which  had  been  fought  over  the 
denial  of  basic  rights  to  union  recognition  and 
collective  bargaining.  The  statute  has  served 
the  public  by  decreasing  such  strife.  The 
fundamental  rights  which  .Congress  said  should 
be  the  subject  of  Federal  protection  are  no 
longer  being  bought  at  the  price  of  economic 
struggle." 

The  average  weekly  earn- 
U.S.  earnings  ings  of  manufacturing  work- 

regain  wartime  ers  in  the  United  States 
peak  but  have   regained   the   wartime 

purchase  less  peak    reached    in    January, 

1945,  according  to  figures 
released  in  April  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour. 

This  level  of  $47.47  has  been  regained  be- 
cause of  post-war  wage  increases,  and  has 
been   accompanied  by  a   decline  in  the  aver- 
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age  work  week  of  almost  five  hours.  Aver- 
age hourly  earnings,  at  $1.18,  are  about 
14  cents  higher  than  in  January,  1945. 

The  Bureau's  price  index  shows,  however, 
that  the  wage  dollar  now  buys  almost  21  per 
cent  less  than  in  January,  1945.  According  to 
the  index,  prices  for  living  essentials,  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  have  risen  almost  21  per 
cent  in  the  last  26  months. 

A  meeting  of  a  ten-man 
AFL  and  CIO  committee  of  the  American 

meet  to  discuss  Federation  of  Labour  and 
labour  unity  the   Congress   of   Industrial 

'Organizations  took  place 
early  in  May  with  a  view  to  attaining  unity 
in   the   American  labour  movement. 

After  two  days  the  committee,  among  whose 
members  were  William  Green  and  Philip 
Murray,  presidents  of  the  AFL  and  CIO 
respectively,  announced  that  they  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  unity  but  not  on  the  means 
of  achieving  it.  It  was  stated  that  further 
meetings  would  be  held  before  the  fall  con- 
ventions of  the  two  organizations. 

The  terms  proposed  by  both  sides  were 
made  public.  The  AFL  proposed  that  all 
unions  in  the  CIO  should  affiliate  with  the 
AFL  on  the  same  basis  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers   had  affiliated  in   1946. 

The  CIO  unions  would  have  full  participa- 
tion rights  in  the  AFL  convention  in  October. 
The  ten^man  committee  would  continue  to 
function  for  the  "adjustment  of  details"  and 
to  make  "recommendations  on  all  matters  of 
recurring  importance." 

One  of  the  principal  demands  of  the  CIO 
was  that  the  autonomy  of  existing  inter- 
national unions  be  fully  respected.  It  proposed 
further  that  the  merged  organization  provide 
for  the  creation  of  labour  political-action 
machinery,  and  that  a  joint  emergency  legis- 
lative committee  be  established  immediately. 

The  United  States  Depart- 
Union  ment  of  Labour  reports  that 

membership  14,800,000    workers,    an    all- 

in  the  United  time  peak,  were  covered  by 

States  collective  bargaining  agree- 

ments in  1946.  This  figure, 
representing  a  gain  of  about  1,000,000  since 
the  end  of  the  war  and  of  about  4,500,000 
since  the  beginning  of  the  national  emerg- 
ency in  1941,  indicates  a  steady  expansion 
of  union  membership,  contrary  to  some  predic- 
tions that  is  would  drop  when  war  work 
ceased.  The  report  shows  that  in  manufac- 
turing industry  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  are  unionized  and  in  non- 
manufacturing  industry,  about  35  per  cent. 
Ttj    1946    a    total    of    7,400,000    workers    were 


covered  by  closed  and  union  shop  contracts, 
an  additional  3,600,000  were  under  mainten- 
ance-of-membership clauses,  and  41  per  cent 
of  all  unionized  workers  were  covered  by  some 
form    of   union   dues   check-off. 

Wage  agreements  providing 
Wage  increases  hourly  increases  of  15  cents 
in  manufacturing  have  recently  been  estab- 
industryin  lished  among  major  manu- 

United  States  facturers     in     the     United 

States.  In  the  main,  the 
increases  include  a  direct  wage  rise  from  11 
to  12£  cents  an  hour  plus  pay  for  holidays 
and  other  items.  In  contrast  to  1946,  when 
increases  of  18^  cents  were  granted  by  many 
firms  after  a  series  of  strikes  (L.G.,  1946,  pp. 
138,  266,  433),  negotiations  in  1947  were  con- 
ducted without  serious  work  stoppages  in  the 
major  manufacturing  industries. 

The  first  important  wage  agreement  to 
incorporate  an  hourly  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 15  cents  was  concluded  by  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  (CIO)  and  the  rubber 
industry's  four  large  companies.  Affecting 
over  100.000  employees  at  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber,  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber,  and  United  States  Rubber  com- 
panies, the  wage  settlement  appended  retro- 
active features  to  an  11^  cents  an  hour  direct 
wage  increase  which  totalled  around  the  15 
cent  hourly  rate. 

Subsequently,  the  United  Electrical  Workers 
(CIO)  negotiated  a  wage  rise  of  11^  cents  an 
hour  plus  3^  cents  for  paid  holidays  and  other 
items  for  its  members  in  the  electrical  pro- 
duction units  of  General  Motors  and  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation. 

Similar  agreements  were  reached  in  the 
steel  and  automobile  industries.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
reached  agreement  with  the  United  Steel 
Workers  (CIO)  on  an  increase  of  12^  cents 
an  hour  plus  2£  cents  to  cover  "fringe"  items. 
In  accordance  with  tradition  in  the  industry, 
this  wage  formula  was  emulated  by  other 
steel  producers.  The  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(CIO)  reached  an  agreement  providing  a 
straight  hourly  increase  of  11^  cents  with 
another  3^  for  holidays  and  other  economic 
considerations. 

The  solution  of  the  wage  issue  without 
resort  to  work  stoppages  such  as  characterized 
the  previous  year,  has  been  hailed  by  spokes- 
men of  government,  labour  and  management 
alike,  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  function  of 
the  national  economy.  Newspaper  reports 
indicate  that  this  formula  is  rapidly  being 
adopted  by  labour  and  management  all  across 
th^  country. 
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Apart  from  impending  negotiation  of  a  new 
contract  in  the  soft  coal  industry,  and  a 
telephone  strike  which  has  disrupted  telephone 
communication  in  all  but  two  states,  the  year's 
wage  situation  in  United  States  industry 
appeared  to  have  been  determined. 

A  guaranteed  annual  wage 
Garment  company  plan,  incorporating  a 
accepts  annual  limited      liability      formula 

wage  plan  for  the   company,  has  been 

limiting  liability  established  at  Gernes 
to  employer  Garment  Company,  Inc.,  in 

Kansas  City.  The  wage 
assurance  scheme,  which  covers  350  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies 
garments,  was  worked  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL) 
and  was  adopted  under  the  terms  of  a 
collective  agreement  for  1947-48. 

Employees  are  assured  52  weeks  pay  at  the 
rate  prevailing  for  40  hours  work  during  1946. 
However,  liability  to  the  employer  for  idle 
time  is  limited  to  expenditure  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  1946  payroll.  This  limitation  was 
decided  upon  to  protect  the  company  from 
"severe  economic  dislocations".  Such  a  wage 
policy  was  strongly  advocated  in  the  Govern- 
ment's Latimer  report  on  the  annual  wage 
(L.G.,  March,  1947,  p.  281). 

The  scheme  requires  that  the  employer  set 
aside  a  fund  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
preceding  year's  payroll,  and  that  it  be  held 
in  escrow,  apart  from  other  corporate  finances. 
When  a  layoff  occurs  the  employees  receive, 
from  the  fund,  an  amount  sufficient  to  give 
them  40-hour  wages  each  week.  Should  the 
"guaranteed-wage"  payments  exhaust  the 
escrow-fund  before  the  year's  end,  no  further 
liability  is  to  accrue  to  the  employer.  A 
surplus,  on  the  other  hand,  reverts  to  the 
company.  The  fund  is  to  be  re-established 
each  year. 

Overtime  is  continued  at  time  and  one-half 
but  if  less  than  40  hours  are  worked  within 
a  particular  week,  the  overtime  is  counted 
against  the  deficiency  for  the  week.  However, 
the  application  of  overtime  occurring  during 
busy  seasons  of  the  year  is  not  carried  forward 
and  applied  against  slack  periods,  as  in.  other 
wage  plans  in  seasonal  industries.  Although 
actual  overtime  is  made  applicable  on  a  week- 
to-week  basis,  the  employer  retains  the 
prerogative  of  scheduling  production  so  as  to 
curtail  overtime  and  spread  the  work  over 
lean  weeks. 

Union  spokesmen  have  announced  that 
similar  guarantees  will  be  sought  in  St.  Louis, 
Dallas,  Minneapolis  and  other  mid-western 
garment  centres,  where  production,   centering 


on  moderately  priced  clothing,  is  not  subject 
to  the  strong  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the 
higher  priced,  high-style  lines  found  in  other 
localities. 

The  rate  of  separation  of 
Post-war  women     from     the     labour 

turnover  of  force    during    the    post-war 

women  in  U.S.  period  has  remained  below 
manufacturing  expectations   in   the    United 

States.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  show 
that  women  have  retained  1  million  of  the  2^ 
million  production  jobs  they  acquired  during 
the  war  period.  Almost  half  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  durable  goods  industries,  tradi- 
tionally staffed  by  men.  Employment  of 
women  in  these  durable  goods  industries  is 
reported  as  being  over  800,000— almost  2£ 
times  as  many  as  in  1939. 

The  non-durable  goods  industries,  which 
employed  three-fourths  of  all  women  produc- 
tion workers  before  the  war,  has  similarly 
extended  the  field  for  female  employment  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  One  out  of  every  five 
production  workers  in  chemical  manufactur- 
ing, for  example>  is  a  woman. 

At  the  war's  end  3,882,000  women  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries.  One 
month  later,  their  employment  had  dropped 
to  3,207,000,  a  loss  of  675,000  production  jobs. 
In  addition  to  large  scale  lay-offs,  considerable 
numbers  of  women  voluntarily  quit  their  jobs 
as  men  were  demobilized.  The  low  point  in 
the  employment  of  women  came  in  February, 
1946,  when  only  2,934,000  women  production 
workers  were  on  factory  payrolls.  After  that 
reconversion  low,  employment  of  women 
gained,  and  .  by  November,  1946,  3,265,000 
women  held  production  jobs  in  manufacturing 
industries.  However,  the  November,  1946, 
employment  level  of  women  represents  a 
decline  from  the  war's  end  of  617,000  produc- 
tion jobs. 

A  study  of  white  collar 
Study  of  workers'      unions      in      the 

unionization  United     States,     conducted 

of  white  collar  by     Robert     K.    Burns     of 

workers  in  U.S.A.    the      Industrial      Relations 

Centre  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  estimates  that  the  membership  in 
such  unions  increased  from  300,000  in  1934 
to  1,400,000  in  1944  and  that  at  present  about 
20  per  cent  of  all  union  members  are  in  white 
collar  unions.  A  major  proportion  of  white 
collar  workers  in  transportation,  communica- 
tions and  public  utilities  are  now  organized, 
but  only  13  per  cent  of  such  employees  in 
manufacturing,  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  and 
business  service  establishments  are  union 
members. 
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Under  a  new  Indiana  law, 
Compulsory  approved     March     14,    dis- 

arbitration  in  putes  in  public  utilities  are 

public  utilities  subject    to    compulsory    ar- 

in  Indiana  and  titration.   The  law  provides 

New  Jersey  that     where     a     strike     is 

threatened,  the  governor 
shall  appoint  conciliators  who  will  be  given 
thirty  days  within  which  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment. If  the  conciliators  are  unsuccessful,  the 
governor  then  must  appoint  an  arbitration 
board  which  will  effect  a  binding  settlement. 
In  making  awards  involving  new  contract 
terms,  the  board  will  be  limited  by  prevailing 
practices  and  wage  rates  in  the  area  served 
by  the  utility.  Fines  and  imprisonment  are 
provided  for  violations. 

A  New  Jersey  law  providing  for  state  seizure 
of  public  utilities  faced  with  a  strike  has 
been  amended  to  provide  for  a  sixty-day 
cooling-off  period  during  which  direct  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  are  to  be  carried  on, 
followed  by  compulsory  arbitration.  Penal- 
ties for  striking  or  for  refusing  to  submit  to 
arbitration  are  $10,000  for  each  day  of  non- 
compliance by  unions  or  managements,  and 
$250  to  $500  and  imprisonment  for  individual 
strikers  for  each  day  the  strike  lasts. 

Requests  for  arbitrators 
Increase  of  received     by     the     United 

voluntary  States    Department    of    La- 

arbitration  bour   during    1946   indicates 

in  United  States  increased  peacetime  use  of 
voluntary  arbitration  in 
settling  labour  disputes,  an  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Department's  Labour  In- 
formation Bulletin  reports. 

The  number  of  joint  requests  for  arbitrators 
during  the  year  was  893,  double  that  received 
during  1941,  the  last  full  year  of  peace.  It  was 
noted  that  this  total  was  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  arbitration  activity  during  the 
war  when  labour  operated  under  a  no-strike 
pledge. 

In  808  cases  arbitrators  were  assigned  by 
the  Department's  Conciliation  Service  to  deal 
with  grievance  disputes  arising  from  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  collective  agree- 
ments. Basic  terms  of  new  agreements  were 
the  reason  for  requests  for  arbitration  in  85 
cases. 

Analysis  of  grievances  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tors appointed  by  the  Conciliation  Service 
showed  that  discharge  or  suspension  of  em- 
ployees, job  classifications,  and  individual  wage 
inequities  accounted  for  461  disputes  in  which 
employers  and  unions  joined  in  requesting  the 
Conciliation  Service  to  name  arbitrators.  Other 
grievances  frequently  arbitrated  last  year  in- 
volved seniority,  piece   rates,  vacation?,  holi- 


days or  overtime  pay,  working  schedules,  and 
union  security. 

Most  calls  for  arbitrators  to  adjust  terms 
of  new  agreements  came  from  the  utilities 
industries — heat,  light,  power,  water,  and  sani- 
tary services.  Nine  arbitrators  were  furnished 
to  utilities  in  1946  in  disputes  on  terms  of 
new  agreements. 

Voluntary  arbitration  was  used  by  big  and 
little  concerns  alike.  In  all,  381  disputes  result- 
ing in  requests  for  the  appointment  of  ar- 
bitrators involved  plants  employing  500  or 
more  employees;  406  were  from  smaller  plants, 
while  the  size  of  the  plant  was  not  reported 
in    105   such    disputes. 

CIO  unions  were  party  to  460  requests  for 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators;  AFL  unions 
were  party  to  299  requests;  independent  unions, 
130.  In  four  requests,  union  affiliation  was  not 
reported. 

The  article  noted  that  employers  and  unions 
with  long-established  relationships  usually 
select  their  own  arbitrator.  The  Conciliation 
Service  is  called  usually  when  the  parties 
are  unable  to  agree  on  an  umpire. 

Beginning  July  1,  1947,  U.S. 
Sickness  benefits  railroad  workers  will  receive 
provided  railroad  the  protection  of  a  govern- 
workers  in  U.S.A.  ment  insurance  program- 
providing  against  loss  of 
wages  due  to  temporary  sickness  or  injury. 
The  program,  established  by  amendment  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
was  approved  by  President  Truman  on  July 
31,  1946.  Sickness  benefits  will  cover  all 
temporary  disabilities  whether  or  not  work- 
connected  and  will  be  similar  in  amount  and 
duration  and  subject  to  the  same  eligibility 
requirements  as  unemployment  benefits. 

Benefits  are  payable  after  a  seven-day  wait- 
ing period  and  at  the  time  the  program 
becomes  effective  will  be  available  to  em- 
ployees who  earned  at  least  $150  for  rail- 
road work  in  1946.  Employees  may  receive 
sickness  benefits  up  to  twenty-six  weeks  in 
a  benefit  year.  In  the  benefit  year  1947-48 
an  employee's  maximum  sickness  benefit  will 
range  from  $227.50  to  $650,  and  his  daily 
benefit  rate  will  range  from  $1.75  to  $5,  de- 
pending on  his  total  earnings  in  1946.  While 
both  unemployment  and  sickness  benefit  may 
be  paid  to  a  worker  in  the  same  year,  the 
two  types  of  benefit  may  not  be  paid  for  the 
same  day  or  days.  The  program  is  financed 
wholly  by  the  employers,  who  contribute  3 
per  cent  of  the  first  $300  a  month  paid  each 
employee. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1,  1947,  300,000  railroad  work- 
ers will  receive  sickness  compensation  totalling 
about  $36  million- 


Brief  History  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  Conciliation 
and  Collective  Bargaining  Legislation 


/^ERTAIN  labour  laws  have  been  enacted 
^-'  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  others 
by  the  provincial  legislatures.  The  proper 
legislative  authority  in  each  case  is  deter- 
mined by  the  British  North  America  Act 
which  distributes  legislative  powers  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 

Section  92  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  confers  on  the  provinces  exclusive  legis- 
lative power  in  relation  to,  inter  alia, 
Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province, 
Municipal  Institutions,  and  Local  Works  and 
Undertakings  with  the  exception  of  transport 
and  communication  agencies  extending  beyond 
the  bounds  of  any  province  and  such  works 
within  the  province  as  may  be  declared  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  of  two  or 
more  provinces. 

To  the  Federal  Parliament,  power  was 
given  to  enact  laws  concerning,  inter  alia, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Navigation  and 
Shipping,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  Local  Works 
and  Undertakings  expressly  excepted  from 
those  assigned  to  the  provinces.  In  1940, 
Unemployment  Insurance  was  added  to  the 
Dominion  powers. 

In  addition,  Parliament  was  empowered  to 
make  "laws  for  the  Peace,  Order  and  good 
Government  of  Canada  in  relation  to  all 
Matters  not  coming  within  the  Classes  of 
Subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces".  It  is 
under  the  authority  of  this  clause  that  Parlia- 
ment enacted  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914, 
giving  to  the  Dominion  Government  power 
to  take  any  steps  considered  necessary  for 
the  security,  order  and  welfare  of  Canada  in 
wartime. 

Early  Provincial  Industrial   Conciliation 
Legislation 

The  provinces  were  first  in  this  field,  but, 
except  for  a  Nova  Scotia  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  of  1888,  and  another  of  1890,  both 
repealed,  the  early  Acts  had  few  compulsory 
features.  They  provided  for  conciliation  and, 
if  the  parties  agreed,  for  arbitration.  The 
early  statutes  in  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
and  a  Nova  Scotia  Act  of  1903  have  been 
repealed.  The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act 
of  1901,  a  somewhat  similar  measure  but 
amended  from  time  to  time  to  make  it  more 
workable,  is  the  only  one  to  survive  and  its 
machinery  has  been  utilized  frequently. 


Dominion   Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 

The  Dominion  entered  the  field  in  1900.  A 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour  and  Capital 
in  1889  had  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Labour  to  collect  and  publish 
labour  information.  Statutory  provision  for 
such  a  bureau  was  made  in  1893  but  none 
was  created.  In  1899  a  Dominion  inquiry 
into  conditions  in  the  metal  mines  of  British 
Columbia  had  resulted  in  a  recommendation 
that  the  Government  should  provide  media- 
tion services  in  labour  disputes  and  set  up 
a  Department  of  Labour.  About  the  same 
time  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  into  the  execution  of 
Dominion  contracts  for  clothing  for  postal 
workers.  The  deplorable  conditions  revealed 
led  to  the  adoption  by  Parliament,  in  1900, 
of  a  "Fair  Wages  Resolution"  to  ensure  the 
payment  of  fair  wages  to  workers  carrying 
out  government  contracts.  The  flood  of 
immigrants  and  increasing  industrialization 
brought  labour  problems  to  the  fore  and 
attracted  public  attention.  So,  the  Concilia- 
tion Act,  1900,  was  passed  and  a  department 
of  labour  established  to  administer  the  statute 
and  the  new  fair  wages  policy. 

The  Conciliation  Act,  like  its  Imperial 
model  of  1896,  was  merely  a  permissive 
measure.  The  Minister  of  Labour  was  author- 
ized to  collect  and  publish  labour  information 
and  to  appoint  conciliation  officers  or  a 
conciliation  board  whose  services  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  either  or  both 
parties  to  a  dispute. 

A  strike  of  railway  trackmen  in  1901  led 
to  a  further  enactment,  the  Railway  Labour 
Disputes  Act,  1903.  Drafted  as  a  compulsory 
investigation  measure  forbidding  a  strike  or 
lockout  until  after  inquiry,  the  Bill  was 
revised  at  the  insistence  of  labour  merely  to 
enable  the  Minister,  at  the  request  of  a 
municipality  or  on  his  own  initiative,  as  well 
as  at  the  request  of  either  party,  to  appoint 
a  tripartisan  committee  of  conciliation  and 
investigation  in  connection  with  a  dispute 
involving  railway  workers.  Having  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  early  provincial  laws,  Parlia- 
ment provided  against  one  party  preventing 
the  holding  of  an  inquiry  by  authorizing  the 
Minister  to  appoint,  without  nomination,  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  represent  the 
party  refusing  to  nominate  a  representative. 
If  the  committee  were  unable  to  agree  on  a 
settlement,  the  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to 
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an  "arbitration"  board  which  had  power  to 
summon  witnesses  arid  call  for  the  production 
of  documents.  The  report  of  a  board  was  not 
binding  but  the  publicity  given  to  it  was 
considered  likely  to  effect  a  settlement  in  such 
a  public  utility  as  rail  transport. 

The  Railway  Labour  Disputes  Act  applied 
o  the  Crown  and  its  provisions  were  utilized 
«n  two  disputes  involving  the  Intercolonial 
Railwa}'  and  in  1921  in  one  on  the  Canadian 
National.  A  1904  dispute  was  between  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  and  its 
telegraphers. 

The  Conciliation  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labour  Disputes  Act  were  consolidated  as  the 
Conciliation  and  Labour  Act,  1906. 

Dominion   Industrial   Disputes   Investigation 
Act,  1907 

Then  came  a  strike  of  coal  miners  in 
Alberta  causing  a  serious  shortage  of  fuel  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  Parliament  took 
prompt  action.  The  principles  of  compulsory 
investigation  by  a  government-appointed  board 
and  reliance  on  public  opinion  as  a  final  court 
of  appeal  were  incorporated  in  a  statute  of 
1907,  but  to  them  was  added  a  more  coercive 
element  in  the  prohibition  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  pending  investigation.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  had  to  do  only  with  mines, 
transport  and  communication  agencies,  and 
with  gas,  electric,  water  and  power  works 
where  ten  or  more  persons  were  employed. 
Its  machinery  could  be  applied,  however,  to 
any  dispute  in  industries  other  than  those 
mentioned  if  both  parties  to  the  dispute 
consented. 

On  the  application  of  either  party,  a  board 
of  conciliation  and  investigation  was  to  be 
appointed  within  15  days  from  the  receipt 
of  the  application.  By  amendments  of  1918 
and  1920,  a  board  could  be  established  at 
the  request  of  a  municipality  or  on  the 
Minister's  initiative.  A  board  was  to  have 
one  representative  each  of  employers  and 
workers  and  an  independent  chairman.  If  the 
parties  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  board,  it  could  be  made  a 
rule  of  court  and  enforceable.  Employers  and 
employed  were  required  to  give  30  days' 
notice  of  an  intended  change  as  to  wages  and 
hours  and,  if  such  notice  caused  a  dispute, 
neither  party  could  alter  the  wages-and-hours 
conditions  until  the  dispute  had  been  dealt 
with  by  a  board. 

The  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
was  not  declared  to  apply  to  the  Crown  but 
it  stipulated  that  a  railway  labour  dispute 
might  be  referred  for  settlement  under  the 
provisions  concerning  such  disputes  in  the 
Conciliation  and  Labour  Act. 


In  connection  with  one  class  of  workmen, 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
as  between  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
arose  in  several  disputes  involving  provincial 
or  municipal  employees.  In  1911,  the  Mont- 
real Street  Railway  Company  challenged  the 
Dominion's  power  to  enact  such  a  statute.  A 
Quebec  Superior  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
the  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  subject- 
matter  had  a  general  or  national  importance 
and  was  connected  with  the  peace,  order  and 
good  government  of  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  stated  in  his  report  for  1918-19  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  life  of  this  statute 
it  was  the  practice  to  establish  a  board  in  a 
dispute  involving  municipal  utilities  "in  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  protest  by  the  muni- 
cipality on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction".  When 
the  City  of  Edmonton  in  1917  applied  for  an 
order  to  restrain  a  board  from  inquiring  into 
a  dispute  with  its  street-railway  employees, 
the  Dominion  authorities  did  not  oppose  the 
injunction  and  no  inquiry  was  made.  There- 
after, until  1923,  the  department  adopted  the 
policy  of  applying  the  Act  to  provincial  or 
municipal  disputes  only  by  joint  consent  of 
the  parties. 

In  1923,  a  board  was  established  in  a  case 
involving  the  Toronto  Electric  Commissioners, 
a  municipal  body.  A  restraining  order  applied 
for  by  the  Commissioners  was  granted  and 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Act  was 
before  the  Courts.  The  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal  upheld  the  Act,  considering  that  it 
provided  machinery  for  inquiry  into  disputes 

which  may,  and  in  other  cases  will  develop 
into  disputes  affecting  not  merely  the  imme- 
diate parties  thereto,  but  the  national 
welfare,  peace,  order  and  safety  and  the 
national  trade  and  business  .  .  .  the  legislation 
is  not  law  in  relation  to  municipal  institu- 
tions, local  works,  property  and  civil  rights 
or  matters  purely  local  as  these  words  are 
used  in  the  British  North  America  Act. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
reversed  this  decision  in  January,  1925.  The 
Committee,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Justice  Hodgins 
of  the  Ontario  Court,  declared  that  the  Act 
was  one  primarily  affecting  property  and  civil 
rights,  a  subject  reserved  to  the  provincial 
legislatures  except  in  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 

The  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
was,  thereupon,  amended  to  restrict  it,  in  the 
first  instance  to  disputes  within  its  scope 
which  are  in  connection  with  works  within 
Dominion  jurisdiction,  and,  second,  to  enable 
its  application  to  disputes  within  its  scope 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
province     on     enactment     by     the     provincial 
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legislature  of  a  statute  declaring  the  Act  to 
apply.  As  regards  works  within  Dominion 
jurisdiction,  the  Act  was  declared  to  apply, 
in  particular,  to  works  in  connection  with 
navigation  and  shipping,  railways,  canals,  tele- 
graphs and  other  works  extending  beyond  the 
bounds  of  any  province,  works  carried  on  by 
aliens  or  by  companies  incorporated  under 
Dominion  authority,  or  undertakings  declared 
by  Parliament  to  be  for  the  general  advantage 
of  Canada  or  of  two  or  more  provinces. 

Between  1925  and  1932,  all  the  provinces 
except  Prince  Edward  Island  enacted  laws 
bringing  the  Dominion  statute  into  force  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  From  1932  to 
1937  this  situation  remained  unchanged.  In 
the  latter  year,  British  Columbia  repealed  the 
enabling  Act  of  that  province.  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  took  the  same  action  in  1944 
and  1945  respectively. 

Provincial   Legislation,   1906-1936 

Meantime,  several  provinces  had  passed 
statutes  of  limited  scope  but,  like  the  I.D.I. 
Act,  with  more  coercive  elements  than  the 
early  legislation. 

In  Ontario,  the  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board  Act,  1906,  provided  for  mediation  by 
the  Board  in  a  strike  or  threatened  strike  in 
connection  with  electric  or  steam  railways 
within  the  province  or,  by  an  amendment  of 
1913,  in  connection  with  public  utilities. 
Failing  settlement,  the  Board  could  make  its 
findings  public.  Further,  under  the  Ontario 
Railway  Act,  the  Board  could  take  over  the 
operation  of  any  railway  within  its  authority 
if  service  was  suspended.  In  1940,  these 
provisions  of  the  Municipal  Board  Act  were 
repealed. 

Investigation  of  a  dispute  before  a  stoppage 
of  work  was  permitted  was  required  by  the 
Quebec  Municipal  Strike  and  Lockout  Act, 
1921.  This  statute  applied  only  to  municipal 
police,  firemen,  and  men  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  waterworks  or  garbage  disposal  if 
there  were  at  least  25  in  any  one  class.  These 
and  other  municipal  workers  are  now  within 
the  scope  of  the  Public  Services  Employees' 
Disputes  Act,  1944. 

From  1919  to  1922,  the  Manitoba  Industrial 
Conditions  Act  provided  for  inquiry  and 
conciliation  in  disputes  by  a  permanent 
council.  In  the  latter  year  no  funds  for  its 
operation  were  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature. 

Except  these  three  statutes  of  limited  scope, 
no  provincial  legislation  in  this  field  was 
enacted  until  after  the  Dominion  Industrial 
Disputes     Investigation     Act     was     declared 


invalid.  However,  most  of  the  industrial 
provinces  carried  on  conciliation  work. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta,  disputes  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  had  caused  numerous 
boards  to  be  established  under  the  Dominion 
Act.  There  was  no  question  that  disputes 
involving  mines  were  within  the  provincial 
legislative  power.  Measures  providing 
machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion 
Act  were  accordingly  enacted  in  these  prov- 
inces in  1925  and  1926  respectively.  The 
Nova  Scotia  Industrial  Peace  Act  applied  to 
mines  and  public  utilities  employing  ten  or 
more,  and  prohibited  a  strike  or  lockout 
pending  inquiry.  The  Alberta  Act  applied  to 
all  disputes,  but  a  stoppage  of  work  was  not 
forbidden.  The  latter  was  changed  in  1928 
to  cover  only  disputes  which  were  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  I.D.I.  Act  as  made  effective 
again  in  Alberta  through  a  provincial  statute 
of  that  year. 

From  1932  to  1937,  the  I.D.I.  Act,  as 
amended  in  1925,  was  in  effect,  by  virtue  of 
provincial  enactments,  in  all  provinces  except 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Alberta  retained  her 
Labour  Disputes  Act  but  Nova  Scotia  in  1926 
repealed  the  statute  of  the  previous  year. 
Quebec  and  Ontario  had  laws  applying  to 
special  classes  of  workers  and  Quebec  had  its 
Trade  Disputes  Act. 

Provincial  Legislation,  1937  to  1946 

As  a  result  of  widespread  organizing  activity 
on  the  part  of  unions  in  the  middle  thirties, 
the  much  more  highly  developed  labour 
departments  in  some  provinces  and  the  public 
demand  for  greater  attention  to  labour 
problems  as  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties 
brought  deplorable  conditions  to  light,  the 
provinces  took  action  in  one  field  of  labour 
legislation  after  another:  minimum  wages  for 
men,  maximum  hours  of  work  for  men  as  well 
as  women,  higher  standards  here  and  there 
for  school  attendance  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  young  persons,  better  factory  inspec- 
tion, improved  enforcement  machinery  and 
regulations   to   ensure    the  payment   of  wages. 

British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  in  1937 
enacted  statutes  providing  machinery  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  I.D.I.  Act.  Both  these 
statutes  and  the  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick 
laws  of  the  next  year  differed  from  the  I.D.I. 
Act  in  three  important  particulars.  First,  they 
provided  for  informal  inquiry  and  mediation 
before  a  formal  tripartite  board  could  be  set 
up  to  deal  with  a  dispute.  Second,  they  set 
time-limits  on  each  stage  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  Act.  Third,  they  included  provi- 
sions, above  outlined,  declaring  the  freedom 
of  workers    to   organize,   and,   in   Alberta   and 
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British  Columbia,  requiring  employers  to 
negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  their 
employees. 

British     Columbia     repealed     the     enabling 
I.D.I.    Act,    but    the    other    three    provinces 
restricted   the   new   statute    to    industries   not 
tovered  by  the  Dominion  Act.    In  1944,  how- 
ler,' Alberta  repealed  its  I.D.I.  Act  and  also 
e  Labour  Disputes  Act  of  1926. 
n     1941     the     Nova     Scotia     Conciliation 
service   Act  gave   statutory   authority   to   the 
Minister   to  appoint   conciliators  to  intervene 
in  disputes. 

Quebec  supplemented  in  1944  its  voluntary 
methods  under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  by 
two  statutes,  the  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
the  Public  Service  Employees'  Disputes  Act. 
The  latter,  which  replaced  the  1921  statute 
relating  to  certain  classes  of  municipal 
workers,  imposes  compulsory  arbitration  and 
prohibits  a  strike  or  lockout  of  employees  of 
municipal  or  school  corporations,  charitable 
institutions,  insane  asylums,  or  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  services,  and  those  engaged  in 
transport  by  rail  (except  Dominion  railways), 
tram  and  vessel,  or  in  the  production,  trans- 
mission or  sale  of  gas,  water  or  electricity. 
Arbitration  may  be  in  accordance  with  a 
collective  agreement  between  the  parties  or 
under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act.  The  award  is 
enforceable  at  law  but  is  not  binding  for 
more  than  one  year. 

The  Quebec  Labour  Relations  Act,  like  the 
other  provincial  statutes  of  this  period,  pro- 
vides machinery  for  determining  questions  of 
representation  and  others  which  arise  before 
negotiations  over  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
are  begun.  The  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  apply  to  disputes  concerning  the 
conditions  to  be  set  out  in  an  agreement. 
As  in  the  other  four  provinces,  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  prohibited  until  the  various  stages 
of  the  prescribed  procedure  have  been  com- 
pleted, including  a  14-day  period  after  inves- 
tigation under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act.. 


Early  in  1944,  Saskatchewan,  like  Ontario, 
adopted  a  statute  applying  to  all  industries 
in  the  province  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  1944. 
But  at  a  later  session  in  the  year,  Saskatch- 
ewan repealed  the  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
enacted  the  Trade  Union  Act.  The  I.D.I. 
Act  of  Saskatchewan  was  also  repealed.  The 
Trade  Union  Act  not  only  contains  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  trade  unions  and  collective 
bargaining  indicated  above,  but  it  empowers 
the  Minister  to  appoint  a  board  of  conciliation 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  any  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  his  employes. 
While  an  application  for  a  vote  to  determine 
the  bargaining  rights  of  a  trade  union  is 
before  the  Labour  Relations  Board  or  when 
a  dispute  is  before  a  board  of  conciliation,  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  illegal.  The  New  Bruns- 
wick Labour  Relations  Act,  1945,  passed  in 
1945  was  not  proclaimed  until  May,  1947.  It 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Dominion  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

Dominion   Wartime  Measures 

The  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
of  February  17,  1944,  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  I.D.I.  Act  and  so  much  of  certain 
Orders  in  Council  as  were  in  conflict  with  the 
new  Order. 

The  Regulations  applied  to  war  industries 
in  all  provinces  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  Measures  Act.  By  agreement,  they  were 
administered,  with  respect  to  war  industries 
ordinarily  within  the  provincial  field,  by  the 
provincial  authorities  in  all  provinces  except 
Alberta  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  By 
provincial  legislation  the  Regulations  applied 
to  other  industries  within  provincial  scope  in 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  In  so  far  as  the 
Dominion  Regulations  applied  to  industries 
normally  within  the  provincial  jurisdiction, 
the  ordinary  statutory  provisions  of  the  prov- 
ince were  in  abeyance  where  they  conflicted 
with  the  Dominion  Regulations. 


Youth  Centres  of  National  Employment  Service 


INCREASED  efficiency  in  the  placement  of 
young  persons  in  suitable  employment  is 
the  main  objective  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service  in  establishing  Community 
Youth  Placement  Centres  in  the  principal 
cities  across  Canada. 

These  centres  are  a  development  of  the 
placement  councils  already  organized  in  many 
localities  by  the  Youth  Division  of  the 
National  Employment  Service. 


First  Centre   to   be  Established 

The  first  of  the  new  Youth  Placement 
Centres  was  set  up  in  the  Toronto  employ- 
ment office  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1946  and  others  are  in  the  process  of  organ- 
ization in  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  It  consists 
of  trained  specialists  who  are  in  direct  control 
of  counselling,  interviewing,  contacting 
employers  and  the  placement  of  young  appli- 
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cants  for  employment.  Local  committees  of 
citizens  give  their  services  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  objectives  of  the  Toronto  centre  will, 
subject  to  local  variations,  set  the  pattern  for 
other  centres  throughout  Canada.  They  have 
been  enumerated  as  follows: — 

(1)  To  give  counsel  to  unemployed  youth, 
and  to  others  who  are  seeking  employment 
for  the  first  time,  or  who  need  advice  about 
changing  their  jobs. 

(2)  To  place  young  persons  in  the  right 
jobs. 

(3)  To  give  service  to  employers  in  the 
community  by  endeavouring  to  understand 
their  needs  and  to  "screen"  applicants  care- 
fully before  attempting  to  place  them  in 
employment. 

(4)  To  provide  facts  and  figures  in  regard 
to  employment  conditions  for  interested  groups 
such  as  schools,  labour  organizations,  social 
agencies,  etc. 

(5)  To  help  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
various  youth  groups  who  are  interested  in 
the   field   of   vocational   guidance. 

(6)  To  serve  as  an  organized  group  to 
advise  on  work  projects  for  youth  should  a 
situation  ever  arise  when  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  community  becomes 
abnormally  large. 

A  "youth"  is  defined  as  a  person  over  the 
school-leaving  age  set  by  the  province  and 
under  21  years  of  age.  However,  older 
persons  may  be  included  if  they  are  without 
work  experience.  It  has  been  the  experience 
in  the  Toronto  centre  that  almost  all  of  the 
applicants  are  school  graduates  or  "drop-outs" 
from  the  schools,  but  others  were  young 
people  who  had  had  several  jobs.  The  work 
of  this  branch  of  the  employment  service  is 
not  restricted  to  finding  permanent  jobs  for 
those  who  require  them,  but  careful  attention 
is  also  given  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
only  part-time  and  seasonal  employment.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  is  partially  handicapped  is 
given  special  attention  by  a  staff  member  of 
the  Employment  Service  who  has  been  trained 
in  occupational  therapy. 

To  place  young  persons  in  the  right  jobs 
involves  a  complete  follow-through  for  every 
applicant;  helping  him  to  get  all  available 
facts  about  specific  jobs  and  duly  appraise 
them  in  relation  to  his  qualifications  and  then 
making  necessary  arrangements  for  interviews 


with  employers.  If  the  applicant  secures  a 
job,  he  is  required  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Employment  Office.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  fails  to  obtain  one,  he  is  expected  to  return 
to  consider  other  openings. 

Finding  the  "right  job"  makes  necessary  a 
careful  study  of  the  applicant,  his  education, 
his  hobbies  and  interests,  his  home  and 
general  environment,  and,  when  considered 
advisable,  the  application  of  aptitude,  mech- 
anical and  intelligence  tests  and  the  making 
of  "interest  inventories".  In  addition,  it  pre- 
supposes an  accurate  and  reasonably  complete 
understanding  of  job  requirements  on  the 
part  of  the  employment  officials. 


Office  Technique 

Employment  office  technique  in  the  placing 
of  youth  in  suitable  employment  demands 
the  attention  of  specially  qualified  and  trained 
officials.  Whenever  possible,  an  applicant  is 
expected  to  make  an  appointment  with  the 
office  by  telephone.  This  eliminates  waiting, 
as  the  counsellor  is  prepared  in  advance  and 
can  reserve  special  time  for  the  case.  If  this 
is  not  done,  time  is  lost  in  preliminary  pro- 
cedure, as  -the  counsellors  work  on  a  daily 
schedule.  The  three  officers  in  the  Toronto 
office  who  deal  with  "repeaters"  are  scheduled 
for  25-minute  interviews.  The  nine  officers 
dealing  with  new  registrants  have  40  minutes 
available  for  good  service  to  each  applicant. 
Each  officer  has  one  hour  each  day  in  which 
to  contact  employers  and  to  deal  with  the 
cases  of  unplaced  applicants.  It  is  planned 
later  to  allot  staff  time  for  visits  to  schools 
and  to  industrial  and  commercial  plants  for 
such  registration  work  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

The  administrative  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Toronto  centre  consists  of  a  supervisor,  two 
stenographers,  and  nine  clerks,  each  with 
specific  duties.  The  Insurance  section  has 
three  staff  members — one  officer  and  two 
clerks.  Staff  psychologists  test  any  applicants 
for  employment  that  are  referred  to  them  by 
the  employment  interviewers  for  aptitudes, 
intelligence,  mechanical  ability,  etc.  Written 
reports  of  these  tests  are  made  to  the  inter- 
viewers and  provide  supplementary  informa- 
tion of  value  in  making  placements.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  liaison  officer  who  is  at  the  service 
of  schools  and  social  agencies,  and  in  addi- 
tion serves  at  the  present  time  as  Assistant 
to  the  Supervisor. 


Encouragement  of  Immigration  to  Canada 


Statement  of  Government  Policy  by  Prime  Minister 


GOVERNMENT  policy  with  respect  to 
immigration  was  the  subject  of  a  state- 
ment delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  Right  Hon.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  on  May  1,  1947. 

The  Prime  Minister  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  encourage  immi- 
gration and  to  "ensure  the  careful  selection 
and  permanent  settlement  of  such  numbers 
of  immigrants  as,  can  advantageously  be 
absorbed  in  our  national  economy." 

Stating  that  the  limiting  factor  on  immi- 
gration at  the  present  time  was  the  shortage 
of  transport  and  not  Canadian  legislation  or 
regulations,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 
prior  opportunity  to  come  to  Canada  would 
for  the  present  be  given  to  relatives  of 
persons  who  were  already  in  Canada  and  to 
displaced  persons  and  refugees. 

In  regard  to  the  first  category,  the  terms 
of  admissibility  had  been  broadened  by  an 
Order  in  Council  of  May  1,  1947  (P.C.  1734). 
"All  married  relatives  who  are  admissible  are 
now  granted  the  right  to  bring  their  families 
with  them,"  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

As  regards  refugees,  the  Government  was 
leading  immigration  officers  "to  examine  the 
situation  among  refugee  groups,  and  to  take 
steps  looking  towards  the  early  admission  of 
some  thousands  of  their  number.  In  develop- 
ing this  group  movement,  the  Immigration 
Branch  and  the  Department  of  Labour  will 
determine  jointly  the  approximate  number  of 
persons  who  can  readily  be  placed  in  employ- 
ment and  absorbed  into  various  industries  and 
occupations." 

Asserting  the  Government's  conviction  that  ■ 
"Canada  needs  population,"  the  Prime  Min- 
ister warned,  however,  that  it  is  "of  the  utmost 
importance  to  relate  immigration  to  absorp- 
tive capacity.  .  .  .  For  some  time  to  come,  no 
matter  what  special  shipping  arrangements 
we  may  be  able  to  achieve,  conditions  of 
transport  will  limit  the  number  of  immigrants. 
When  that  limitation  ceases  to  prevail,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  further  what 
measures  will  best  achieve  the  adjustment  of 
immigration  to  the  numbers  that  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  economy  of  Canada." 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  immigration 
from  the  Orient,  Mr.  King  stated  that  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Act, 
Chinese    residents    of    Canada    could    become 


naturalized  and  could  bring  their  wives  and 
unmarried  children  under  18  to  join  them. 
Legally  resident  East  Indians  had  the  same 
right.  Large-scale  immigration  from  the 
Orient  was  not  contemplated  however,  and 
the  immigration  of  the  Japanese  would  not 
be  permitted. 

The  text  of  Mr.  King's  statement  is  as 
follows : — 

Statement  of  Prime  Minister 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House  resumes  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  Act,  I  should  like  to 
set  forth,  in  broad  outline,  the  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  immigration. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  foster 
the  growth  of  the  population  of  Canada  by 
the  encouragement  of  immigration.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  seek  by  legislation,  regulation, 
and  vigorous  administration,  to  ensure  the 
careful  selection  and  permanent  settlement  of 
such  numbers  of  immigrants  as  can  advan- 
tageously be  absorbed  in  our  national 
economy. 

Like  other  major  problems  of  to-day,  the 
problem  of  immigration  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  world  situation  as  a  whole. 
A  wise  and  productive  policy  for  Canada 
cannot  be  devised  by  studying  only  the  situa- 
tion within  our  own  country.  For  example, 
temporary  but  effective  limits  on  any  policy 
that  is  to  be  applied  immediately  are  created 
b}^  the  problem  of  providing  ocean  transporta- 
tion and  of  establishing  inspection  facilities  in 
certain  countries  to  which  access  is  difficult 
at  present.  Moreover.  Canada's  policy  has  to 
be  related  to  the  social,  political  and  economic 
circumstances  resulting  from  the  war.  Among 
other  considerations,  it  should  take  account  of 
the  urgent  problem  of  the  resettlement  of 
persons  who  are  displaced  and  homeless,  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  world  conflict. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  therefore, 
Canada's  policy  with  respect  to  immigration 
falls,  necessarily,  into  two  parts:  measures 
designed  for  immediate  application,  and  a 
long-term  program. 

Let  me  point  out  at  once  that  with  regard 
to  immigration  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
confusion  of  two  fundamental  points:  namely, 
the   extent   to   which   immigrants  may  legally 
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enter  Canada,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  physically  get  to  Canada.  At  present,  the 
limiting  factor  is  not  our  legislation  or  regu- 
lations, but  the  shortage  of  transport. 
Through  Canada's  High  Commissioner  in 
London,  the  Government  has  kept  in  active 
touch  with  shipping  authorities  and  trans- 
portation companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  see  what  may  be  possible  in  the  way  of 
special  shipping  services.  As  to  what  may 
prove  feasible,  I  am  unable  to  make  a  report 
at  this  time.  Other  countries  interested  in 
encouraging  immigration  face  precisely  the 
same  conditions,  and  are  experiencing  the 
same  difficulties.  The  problem  of  transporta- 
tion is  a  very  real  one.  It  cannot  be  over- 
come in  a  week  or  a  month,  or  indeed  within 
the  next  year. 

The  shortage  of  shipping  means  that  Canada 
cannot  secure  more  immigrants  simply  by 
changing  laws  and  regulations.  Since  those 
persons  we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  will 
not  all  be  able  to  come,  the  shortage  of 
shipping  also  means  that  we  have  to  decide 
to  which  immigrants  prior  opportunity  to 
come  to  Canada  is  to  be  given. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  transport,  the 
Government  decided  that,  as  respects  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  the  emphasis  for  the 
present  should  be  on  the  admission  of  the 
relatives  of  persons  who  are  already  in  Canada, 
and  on  assisting  in  the  resettlement  of 
displaced  persons  and  refugees. 

Up  until  the  end  of  the  war— under  Order 
in  Council  P.C.  695  of  March  21,  1931— four 
broad  categories  of  persons  were  admissible 
to  Canada.   These  were: 

1.  British  Subjects  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Ireland,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  who 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  maintain  them- 
selves until  employment  was  secured. 

2.  United  States  citizens,  similarly  possessed 
of  means  of  maintenance. 

3.  Wives,  unmarried  children  under  18,  or 
fiancees  of  men  resident  in  Canada. 

4.  Agriculturists  with  sufficient  means  to 
farm  in  Canada. 

During  the  1930's,  due  to  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  period,  these  pro- 
visions were  necessarily  interpreted  in  a 
restrictive  manner.  Because  of  improved 
economic  conditions,  it  is  now  possible  to 
interpret  them  broadly.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  have  the  regulations  so  administered 
that  British  subjects  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Ireland,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 


citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  desire  to 
enter  Canada  will  only  be  required  to  meet 
certain  standards  of  health  and  character, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
public   charges. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  felt  that 
conditions  in  Europe  made  it  desirable  to 
widen  the  categories  of  relatives  of  Canadian 
residents  who  could  be  admitted  to  Canada. 
As  a  result  these  categories,  some  time  ago, 
were  extended  substantially.  Recently,  the 
terms  of  admissibility  were  extended  to  in- 
clude still  wider  groups  of  relatives.  All  mar- 
ried relatives  who  are  admissible  are  now 
granted  the  right  to  bring  their  families  with 
them.  I  would  ask  leave  of  the  house  to  table 
a  copy  of  the  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1734  of 
May  1,  1947,  which  extends  the  terms  of 
admissibility. 

The  Government  has  also  extended  admis- 
sibility to  persons  who  are  suitable  for  em- 
ployment in  the  primary  industries.  As  hon. 
members  are  aware,  Canada's  primary  in- 
dustries are  experiencing  an  acute  shortage  of 
manpower. 

The  resettlement  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  constitutes  a  special  problem.  In  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
and  in  the  discussions  in  the  United  Nations 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  Canada  has 
taken  an  active  part.  In  this  connection,  the 
Government  has  taken  measures  respecting 
the  admission  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons, and  also  of  Polish  ex-soldiers.  These 
measures,  though  not  of  wide  scope,  are  prac- 
tical steps  within  the  present  physical  limita- 
tions   imposed    by    transportation. 

Canada  is  not  obliged,  as  a  result  of  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  or  under  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  to  accept  any  specific  number 
of  refugees  or  displaced  persons.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  a  moral  obligation  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  problem,  and  this  obligation  we 
are    prepared    to    recognize. 

The  Government  is  sending  immigration 
officers  to  examine  the  situation  among  the 
refugee  groups,  and  to  take  steps  looking 
towards  the  early  admission  of  some  thousands 
of  their  number.  In  developing  this  group 
movement,  the  Immigration  Branch  and  the 
Department  of  Labour  will  determine  jointly 
the  approximate  number  of  persons  who  can 
be  rapidly  placed  in  employment  and  absorbed 
into  various  industries  and  occupations.  Selec- 
tion officers  will  then  consider  applicants  for 
entry  into  Canada,  examine  them  on  a  basis 
of  suitability  and  physical  fitness,  and  make 
arrangements  for  their  orderly  movement  and 
placement.      Persons     so     admitted     will,     of 
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course,  be  included  in  whatever  quota  Canada 
finally  accepts  as  its  share  in  meeting  the 
general  problem.  In  taking  these  steps  the 
Government  is  seeking  to  ensure  that  the 
displaced  persons  admitted  to  Canada  are  of 
a  type  likely  to  make  good  citizens. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  Government's  long 
term  program.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  Canada  needs  population.  The  govern- 
ment is  strongly  of  the  view  that  our  immigra- 
tion policy  should  be  devised  in  a  positive 
sense,  with  the  definite  objective,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  of  enlarging  the  population 
of  the  country.  This  it  will  seek  to  attain 
through  the  development  and  energetic  appli- 
cation   of    productive    immigration    measures. 

The  population  of  Canada  at  present  is  about 
12,000,000.  By  1951,  in  the  absence  of  immigra- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  our  population  would 
be  less  than  13,000,000  and  that  by  1971,  with- 
out immigration,  the  population  would  be 
approximately  14,600,000.  Apart  from  all  else, 
in  a  world  of  shrinking  distances  and  inter- 
national insecurity,  we  cannot  ignore  the  dan- 
ger that  lies  in  a  small  population  attempting 
to  hold  so  great  a  heritage  as  ours. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  immigra- 
tion would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living.  This  need  not  be  the  case.  If  im- 
migration is  properly  planned,  the  result 
will  be  the  reverse.  A  larger  population  will 
help  to  develop  out  resources.  By  providing 
a  larger  number  of  consumers,  in  other  words 
a  larger  domestic  market,  it  will  reduce  the 
present  dependence  of  Canada  on  the  export 
of  primary  products.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  immigrants  be  selected  with  care,  and 
that  their  numbers  be  adjusted  to  the  absorp- 
tive capacity  of  the  country. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  relate 
immigration  to  absorptive  capacit}^.  In  the 
past,  Canada  has  received  many  millions  of 
immigrants,  but  at  the  same  time  many  mil- 
lions of  people  have  emigrated.  Of  the  latter, 
a  large  proportion  were  young  people  born 
in  Canada,  and  others  who  had  benefited  by 
education  or  training  received  in  Canada.  The 
objective  of  the  Government  is  to  secure 
what  new  population  we  can  absorb,  but  not 
to  exceed  that  number.  The  figure  that  repre- 
sents our  absorptive  capacity  will  clearly  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  response  to  economic 
conditions.  At  the  present  stage,  when  Canada 
is  returning  to  a  normal  situation  after  war- 
time disruption,  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  to  make  forecasts  as  to 
our  future  power  of  absorption.  For  some 
time  to  come,  no  matter  what  special  shipping 
arrangements  we  may  be  able  to  achieve,  con- 
ditions of  transport  will  limit  the  number  of 


immigrants.  When  that  limitation  ceases  to 
prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  further 
what  measures  will  best  achieve  the  adjust- 
ment of  immigration  to  the  numbers  that  can 
be  absorbed  into  the  economy  of  Canada. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  immigrants, 
much  has  been  said  about  discrimination.  I 
wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  Canada  is 
perfectly  within  her  rights  in  selecting  the 
persons  whom  we  regard  as  desirable  future 
citizens.  It  is  not  a  " fundamental  human 
right"  of  any  alien  to  enter  Canada.  It  is  a 
privilege.  It  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy. 
Immigration  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  should  not  seek  to  remove 
from  our  legislation  discrimination  which 
appears  to  be  objectionable. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  legislation  to 
which  strong  objection  has  been  taken  on  the 
ground  of  discrimination  is  the  Chinese  Im- 
migration Act.  This  act  seems  to  place  persons 
from  one  particular  country  in  an  inferior 
category.  The  Government  has  already  in- 
itiated action  for  the  repeal  of  that  statute. 
Chinese  residents  of  Canada  who  are  not 
already  Canadian  citizens  may  now  be 
naturalized.  Once  naturalized,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  wives  and  unmarried 
children  under  18  to  join  them  in  this  country. 

The  East  Indians  legally  resident  in  Canada 
are  British  subjects  who  have  resided  here 
for  many  years.  They  are  therefore  Canadian 
citizens.  As  such,  their  wives  and  unmarried 
children  under  18  are  admissible.  With  regard 
to  the  Japanese,  I  stated  on  August  4,  1944, 
at  which  time  we  were  at  war  with  Japan, 
that  the  Government  felt  that  in  the  years 
after  the  war  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
should  not  be  permitted.  This  is  the  present 
view  and  policy  of  the  Government.  It  will 
be  for  future  parliaments  to  consider  what 
change,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  this  policy. 

There  will,  I  am  sure,  be  general  agreement 
with  the  view  that  the  people  of  Canada  do 
not  wish,  as  a  result  of  mass  immigration,  to 
make  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  character 
of  our  population.  Large-scale  immigration 
from  the  Orient  would  change  the  funda- 
mental composition  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion. Any  considerable  Oriental  immigration 
would,  moreover,  be  certain  to  give  rise  to 
social  and  economic  problems  of  a  character 
that  might  lead  to  serious  difficulties  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore,  has  no  thought  of  making  any 
change  in  immigration  regulations  which 
would  have  consequences  of  the  kind. 

I  wish  to  state  quite  definitely  that,  apart 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Immigration 
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Act  and  the  revocation  of  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  1378  of  June  17,  1931,  regarding  natural- 
ization, the  Government  has  no  intention  of 
removing  the  existing  regulations  respecting 
Asiatic  immigration  unless  and  until  alterna- 
tive measures  of  effective  control  have  been 
worked  out.  Canada  recognizes  the  right  of 
all  other  countries  to  control  the  entry  or 
non-entry  of  persons  seeking  to  become 
permanent  residents.  We  claim  precisely  the 
same  right  for  our  country. 

I  wish  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  the 
Canadian  Government  is  prepared,  at  any 
time,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other 
countries     for     special     agreements     for     the 


control  of  admission  of  immigrants  on  a  basis 
of  complete  equality  and  reciprocity. 

Through  the  years  of  depression  and  war, 
and  consequently  of  greatly  restricted  immi- 
gration, the  immigration  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  and  its 
offices  abroad  were  reduced  to  proportions 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  an  active 
immigration  policy.  With  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  in  the  light  of  changed  economic  con- 
ditions, the  Government  has  already  taken 
steps  to  expand  and  strengthen  this  branch 
of  the  public  service.  To  carry  out  the 
Government's  policy  effectively,  immigration 
services  will  be  further  developed  to  meet 
expanding  requirements. 


ILO  Study  of  Immigration  Policy 


THE  trend  of  immigration  policy  through- 
out the  world  is  toward  encouraging 
immigrants  provided  they  are  qualified  to 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  the  admitting 
country,  according  to  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  immigration  regulations  and  policy  issued 
by  the  International  Labour  Office  recently. 
The  analysis  includes: — 

(1)  An  introduction  outlining  immigration 
restrictions  and  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
present  time. 

(2)  A  series  of  23  monographs  covering  the 
major  immigration  countries  and  showing  both 
the  measures  now  in  effect  regulating  immi- 
gration and  controlling  the  admission  of  aliens 
to  employment,  and  official  statements  of 
policy. 

The  report  brings  up  to  date  information 
which  was  circulated  to  the  ILO's  Permanent 
Migration  Committee  last  August,  and  to 
members  of  the  Population  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  meeting  in  February. 

The  chief  sources  of  European  migrants  are 
Italian  workers  and  displaced  persons.  Agree- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  the  migration  of  its  nationals  to 
Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
South  American  countries.  The  Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees  is  making 
agreements  for  the  migration  of  displaced 
persons. 

Immigration  trends  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, as  outlined  in  the  report,  follow: — 

United  States. — Nearly  300  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  change  the  existing 
immigration  laws,  although  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken.  The  report  says  that  "the 
bills  introduced  indicate  that  the  divergence 
of  opinion  concerning  immigration  in  the  new 
Congress  is  even  wider  than  before."  Some 
of  the  bills  would  make  possible  the  admission 


of  a  larger  number  of  immigrants,  particularly 
displaced  persons,  through  the  easing  of 
administrative  procedures,  but  others  would 
make   restrictions  even   tighter. 

Mexico. — Fifteen  thousand  families  have 
requested  admission  as  agricultural  settlers. 
The  Mexican  Government  has  announced  that 
it  will  give  all  possible  facilities  to  such 
immigrants.  The  whole  system  of  immigra- 
tion regulations  is  being  re-examined. 

Argentina. — Persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  fishing,  industrial  technicians  and  special- 
ized workers  will  be  admitted  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  per  year.  It  is  hoped  to  admit  5,000 
Italian  workers,  artisans  and  technicians  a 
month. 

In  the  British  Commonwealth,  migration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  being  resumed  on  lines 
similar  to  the  pre-war  arrangements  by  pay- 
ment of  passages  and  other  means.  Canada 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  also 
seeking  British  settlers  in  preference  to  other 
Europeans. 

Australia. — A  minimum  target  of  35,000 
migrants  is  the  basis  of  Australia's  immigra- 
tion policy  in  1947. 

New  Zealand. — Coal  miners,  and  men 
capable  of  work  in  the  saw-milling  and  bush- 
felling  industries,  hospitals,  and  nurses  and 
domestic  servants  will  be  welcome.  A  shortage 
of  housing  and  shipping  facilities  makes  it 
unlikely  that  any  large-scale  immigration  will 
begin  soon. 

Union  of  South  Africa. — It  has  been  urged 
that  a  policy  of  recruiting  suitable  immigrants 
should  be  introduced  as  a  matter  of  national 
welfare.  The  report  points  out  that  "owing 
to  its  large  non-European  population,  the 
Union  cannot  absorb  people  belonging  to 
manual  or  unskilled  occupations,  including 
labourers  for  agricultural  purposes." 


The  Manpower  Situation  in  1946 


A  N  enormous  demand  for  all  types  of  goods 
■**■  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  Canadian  economy  during  1946.  This  was 
the  first  complete  post-war  year,  and  con- 
sumers were  anticipating  the  return  to  the 
market  of  many  products  that  had  been  scarce 
or  unprocurable  during  the  war  years. 

The  spur  to  production,  therefore,  was 
immense.  Demobilization  alone  created 
tremendous  orders  for  civilian  clothes,  new 
furniture  and  housing.  At  the  same  time, 
war  gratuities  and  re-establishment  credits 
added  to  the  already  heightened  money  supply 
of  the  country  ($7,210  million  in  1946  as 
against  $6,512  million  in  1945  and  $5,688 
million  in  1944),  although  the  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power  was  to  some  extent  offset  by 
higher  prices. 

The  Government's  chief  problem  was  to 
maintain  its  controls  against  inflation  and  yet 
to  stimulate  the  operation  of  private  industry. 
Industry  demanded  the  abandonment  of  war- 
time controls,  while  wage  earners  and  con- 
sumers favoured  their  retention. 

It  is  well  known  that  developments  in  the 
United  States  have  profound  effects  on  the 
Canadian  economy.  Relaxation  of  American 
price  controls  in  the  summer  of  1946,  there- 
fore, caused  repercussions  in  this  country,  and 
the  maintenance  of  Canadian  price  ceilings 
became  even  more  difficult.  The  conditions 
which  caused  labour  unrest  in  the  United 
States  found  a  counterpart  in  Canada.  In  the 
face  of  a  rising  cost  of  living  and  a  drop  in 
take-home  pay  (less  overtime,  redistribution 
of  the  working  force)  a  drive  for  higher 
wages  developed,  which  was  coupled  with  a 
demand  for  union  security.  A  series  of  strikes 
developed  during  the  summer,  which  delayed 
production  in  a  number  of  essential  lines. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  this  obstacle  had 
disappeared,  however,,  and  the  economy  was 
being  geared  to  all-out  production.  Private 
enterprise  planned  a  capital  expenditure  of 
$1,700,000,000  in  1947— it  looked  as  if  the  great 
problem  for  the  coming  year  would  be  to  find 
enough  labour  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
industry. 

Four   Phases    of   Labour   Market   Activity 
in  1946 

The  labour  market  went  through  four 
distinct  phases  during  1946. 

Demobilization  dominated  the  first  phase, 
from    January    to    the    end    of    March.      To 


absorb  the  366,000  servicemen  awaiting  dis- 
charge was  no  easy  matter.  About  400,000 
ex-servicemen  had  already  been  discharged  in 
1945,  and  560,000  workers  had  been  released 
from  war  production.  The  normal  seasonal 
lull  in  employment  was  at  its  lowest  point, 
and  at  the  same  time  industry  was  struggling 
with  reconversion  problems  and  material 
bottlenecks.  As  a  result,  unemployment 
mounted  steadily  until  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  trend  reversed  and  the  downswing 
commenced.  But  the  tremendous  manpower 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  economy  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  unemployment  did 
not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total  labour 
force  at  any  time  during  the  whole  period  of 
reconversion. 

The  second  phase  then  began.  Reconver- 
sion gained  momentum  and  manufacturing 
showed  marked  expansion.  Consumer  goods 
which  had  been  absent  throughout  the  war 
years  now  began  to  appear  briefly  and 
tantalizingly  on  retailers'  shelves.  Many  laid- 
off  workers  were  recalled  as  supply  lines 
filled,  although  spasmodic  lay-offs  throughout 
the  period  marked  the  many  breakdowns  in 
the  supply  sj^stem.  Some  of  the  shortages 
at  this  point  were  due  to  the  effect  of  strikes 
in  the  United  States.  The  steel  strike  in 
January  and  February  and  the  4-month 
General  Motors  strike  which  ended  in  March, 
both  affected  Canadian  production  and 
employment,  while  the  coal  strike  in  April 
and  May  offered  a  further  threat.  Neverthe- 
less, industrial  recovery  and  seasonal  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  construction  and  agricul- 
ture, more  than  offset  the  continued  effect  of 
demobilization  and  brought  about  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  volume  of  unemployment. 

The  third  phase  began  in  July  and  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  October.  For  several 
months  previously,  organized  labour  had  been 
calling  attention  to  its  general  objectives  of 
higher  wages  to  offset  the  loss  of  overtime 
pay,  union  security,  and  vacations  with  pay. 
In  May  and  June,  two  major  strikes  (involv- 
ing the  British  Columbia  Woodworkers  and 
the  Seamen's  Union)  touched  off  the  series 
which  involved  over  100.000  workers  during 
the  summer  of  1946.  The  full  effect  of  the 
consequent  strike  shortages  began  in  July  and 
August,  since  the  stoppages  in  rubber,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  chemical,  steel  and  automo- 
bile industries  brought  a  number  of  lay-offs 
in  dependent  fields  as  soon  as  stocks  were 
exhausted. 
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During  this  period,  however,  seasonal  expan- 
sion was  a  very  buoyant  factor  on  the  labour 
market.  Temporary  harvest  jobs  absorbed 
many  of  the  unplaced  workers.  Under  the 
pressure  of  enormous  demand,  building  con- 
struction carried  on  against  obstacles  of  nail, 
soil  pipe,  glass  and  lumber  shortages.  The 
tourist  trade  created  employment  expansion 
in  the  service  industries,  and  transportation 
activity  also  increased.  The  impact  of 
ex-servicemen  on  the  labour  market  had 
lessened  as  the  number  of  discharged  became 
smaller  each  month.  Thus,  during  the 
summer  unemployment  sank  below  3  per  cent 
of  the  civilian  labour  force  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  October,  the  settlement  of  the  81-day 
steel  strike  was  followed  by  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  almost  all  the  other  major  strikes. 
In  November,  the  economy  entered  the  fourth 
phase  of  labour  market  developments  during 
1946.  In  many  industries,  the  seasonal  drop 
in  employment  had  been  postponed  by  the 
pressure  of  demand.  Great  expansion  in 
logging  partly  offset  the  employment  decline 
in  agriculture  and  service.  Furthermore,  the 
employment  level  had  been  below  capacity  in 
many  firms  because  of  widespread  supply 
shortages,  and  therefore  contra-seasonal  gains 
were  recorded  by  many  industries  in 
November. 

In  this  period,  the  number  of  ex-servicemen 
graduating  from  schools  and  courses  increased, 
casual  work  of  a  seasonal  nature  disappeared 
and  outdoor  activity  of  all  kinds  tapered  off. 
This,  plus  dislocations  in  supply  lines,  brought 
about  the  seasonal  rise  in  unemployment, 
which,  however,  was  well  below  the  level 
registered  a  year  earlier. 

The   Distribution    of   Total   Manpower 

Total  manpower  in  Canada  includes  the 
military  as  well  as  the  civilian  population. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  division  was 
still  distinct,  but  by  Fall  the  merging  of  the 
armed  forces  into  the  civilian  gainfully  occu- 
pied had  largely  been  accomplished. 

The  Armed  Forces 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  decreased  rapidly. 
Demobilization  gained  momentum  in  the  fall 
of  1945  and  by  the  end  of  that  year,  total 
strength  had  dropped  by  400,000  to  stand  at 
366,000.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1946, 
demobilization  continued  at  the  same  high 
rate,  and  then  gradually  tapered  off.  Almost 
all  of  the  366,000  servicemen  were  discharged 
during  1946. 


Table  I — Number  Discharged  by  Months,  December,  1945 
to  December,  1946 


Month 


December,  1945 
January,  1946 
February,  1946 
March,  1946 

April,  1946 

May,  1946 

June,  1946 

July,  1946 

August,  1946 
September,  1946 
October,  1946 
November,  1946 
December,  1946 


Navy 

Army 

Air 
Force 

7,668 

22,118 

8,454 

7,560 

40,735 

8,554 

7,552 

48,665 

9,018 

5,493 

56,512 

8,641 

4,998 

44,439 

6,325 

2,743 

29,728 

6,005 

1,768 

17,081 

4,048 

542 

16,169 

3,548 

678 

14,804 

2,961 

537 

9,051 

2,105 

796 

5,466 

973 

1,298 

3,531 

958 

113 

2,202 

904 

Total 


38,240 
56, 849 
65,235 
70, 646 
55,762 
38,476 
22,897 
20,259 
18,443 
11,693 
7,235 
5,787 
3,219 


Demobilization  brought  about  a  large-scale 
redistribution  of  manpower.  Most  ex-service- 
men entered  the  labour  market  directly; 
others  postponed  job-seeking  to  enroll  in 
training  courses.  University  training  absorbed 
40,000;  Canadian  Vocational  Training,  72,000. 
About  48,000  set  up  their  own  businesses.  Of 
the  400,000  servicemen  discharged  in  1945  and 
the  366,000  in  1946,  only  54,000  were  regis- 
tered as  unplaced  applicants  with  National 
Employment  Service  offices  at  the  end  of  1946. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  over  620,000 
ex-servicemen  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
post-war  economy  and  about  73,000  were  in 
various  training  courses.  The  rehabilitation 
of  ex-servicemen,  however,  was  not  complete. 
Besides  the  73,000  in  schools  for  whom  jobs, 
still  had  to  be  found,  there  were  many 
thousands  of  veterans  who  had  only  "stop- 
gap" employment.  A  rehabilitation  problem 
still  existed  for  both  of  these  groups. 

Table  II — Cumulative  Discharges  from  Armed  Forces  and 
Reinstatements  in  Civil  Employment  of  Ex-Service 
Personnel  since  August  1,  1945 


Cumula- 

Cumula- 

tive Dis- 

tive 

charges 

Reinstate- 

Compari- 

Date 

Since 

ments 

son  of  (2) 

August  1 , 

Since 

with  (1) 

1945 

August  1 , 

Per  Cent 

(1) 

1945 
(2) 

Prior  to  December  31,  1945. . 

784,267 

138,644 

17-7 

January       31,1946 

365,564 

77,648 

21-2 

February    28,    "     

430, 799 

95,013 

22-1 

March          31,    "     

501,445 
557,207 

114,147 
131,127 

22-8 

April            30,    "     

23-6 

May            31,    "    

595,683 

143,230 

24-0 

June             30,    "     

618,580 

150,895 

24-4 

July              31,    "     

638,839 

156,616 

24-5 

August        31,    "    

657,282 

161,377 

24-6 

668,875 

165,083 

24-7 

October       31,    "     

676,110 
681,897 

167,503 
169,230 

24-8 

November  30,    "     

24-8 

675,116 

170,268 

24-9 

Post-discharge  awards  granted  have  totalled 
284,731  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Re-estab- 
lishment Order.     At  the  end  of  1946,  109,285 
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ex-servicemen  were  still  receiving  benefits  of  in  Table  III,  which  shows  the  distribution  of 

various    kinds — 40    per    cent    were    attending  civilian     manpower*     at     quarterly     intervals 

university,  32  per  cent  were  taking  vocational  throughout  1946,  and  is  based  on  the  Labour 

training,  16  per  cent  were  drawing  out-of-work  Force    Surveys    of    the    Dominion   Bureau    of 

benefits  and  11  per  cent  were  receiving  assis-  Statistics. 

tance    while    awaiting    returns    from    newly-  A   rapid   growth    occurred   in    total   civilian 

established  businesses.  manpower.    This  was  due,  of  course,  to  demob- 
ilization,  and   most    of  it   took   place    during 

Civilian  Manpower  Distribution  the    first    three-quarters    of    the    year.      The 

The     following    is     a    brief    discussion     of  natural   increase   of   the   population   probably 

developments  during   1946  in  the  chief  man-  contributed     about     125,000     to     the     550,000 

power    divisions.     These    divisions    are    listed  advance. 

*  Non-institutional,  over  14  years  of  age. 
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Correspondingly,  the  labour  force  (those 
actually  in  the  labour  market,  either  working 
or  seeking  employment)  grew  from  a  total  of 
4,500,000  workers  in  February,  1946,  to 
4,800.000  in  November  of  the  same  year  (about 
3,800,000  in  1939). 

Agricultural  employment  showed  a  seasonal 
upswing  during  the  summer  of  1946.  A 
decline  in  unemployment,  in  those  attending 
school,  and  in  those  voluntarily  idle  indicates 
the  chief  sources  of  supply.  This  marks  the 
first  season  since  before  the  war  when  enough 
workers  have  been  available  for  harvesting. 


$1,239,000,000  as  compared  with  $1,135,000,000 
in  1945  and  $550,069,000  in  1938.  The  per- 
centage increases  were  9  and  125  respectively. 
A  portion  of  these  gains  was  due  to  price 
increases;  the  wholesale  prices  of  Canadian 
farm  products  rose  2  per  cent  from  1945  to 
1946,  and  60  per  cent  from  1938  to  1946.  Even 
allowing  for  price  increases,  however,  there 
were  substantial  gains  in  the  physical  output 
of  agricultural  goods. 

In  view  of  the  loss  of  male  workers  in 
agriculture,  it  is  evident  that  available  farm 
labour  was  utilized  to  the  full  in  1946. 


THE    LABOUR    FORCE 


LABOUR     FORCE    EXPANDS     AS 
DEMOBILIZATION     COMPLETED 


■  PERCENTAGE     UNEMPLOYED     REMAINS 
VERY    LOW    AFTER    INITIAL     RISE 


TOTAL  NON -AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT  SHOWS  MOST 
MARKED    INCREASE 


*  PERCENTAGE    UNEMPLOYED  OVER    THREE 
MONTHS    ALSO     DROPS    DURING 
MOST    OF    1946 


source    hbour    forcc  surveys  -ob: 


A    PCI  CCNT 
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Year-round  farm  employment  also  showed 
an  increase  in  1946,  advancing  by  about 
20,000.  But  it  is  estimated  that  200,000  male 
workers  left  agriculture  during  the  war  years 
and  the  pre-war  level  has  not  been  regained. 
Meanwhile,  a  series  of  long-term  bulk  pur- 
chasing contracts  have  been  negotiated  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  help  to  stabilize 
prices  on  all  farm  export  produce  until  1949. 
These  agreements,  are  designed  to  assure  a 
steady  farm  income  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Agreements  concerning  wheat,  apples, 
bacon,  beef,  eggs,  milk  products,  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,  and  fruit  pulp  are  among  the 
major  contracts.  In  1946,  the  gross  value 
of   principal    agricultural    crops   amounted   to 


In  1946,  52  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
labour  force  worked  55  hours  and  more  each 
week,  as  compared  with  only  12  per  cent  in 
non-agricultural  employment.  The  importa- 
tion of  Polish  veterans  is  designed  to  ease 
the  existing  strain.  Also,  the  capacity  produc- 
tion of  farm  machinery,  which  will  continue 
for  at  least  another  two  years  according  to 
forecasts,  will  give  further  relief  to  farmers. 

Non-agricultural  industry  employs  the  bulk 
of  the  labour  force.  Since  wartime  recruiting 
for  the  armed  forces  was  largely  from  this 
group,  it  was  natural  that  demobilization 
should  enlarge  it  more  than  any  other.  The 
shift  from  war  to  civilian  production  also 
was     very     significant     for     non-agricultural 
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workers.  It  involved  shifts  in  employment 
from  one  firm  to  another,  or  else  changes  in 
work  when  reconversion  to  civilian  output 
was  possible.  In  some  cases,  a  firm  could 
produce  the  same  goods,  and  merely  divert 
them  from  military  to  civilian  channels.  In 
plants  where  this  occurred,  such  as  those  pro- 
ducing food,  clothing,  and  rubber,  reconver- 
sion was  almost  instantaneous  and  did  not 
affect  the  labour  market  situation. 

As  lay-offs  from  firms  producing  direct  war 
goods  increased,  however,  the  percentage  of 
workers  who  could  be  immediately  re-employed 
in  civilian  production  progressively  declined. 
Many  of  these  withdrew  from  the  labour  force 
and  returned  to  housekeeping,  to  farming, 
started  their  own  businesses,  or  retired. 

With  the  speedier  progress  of  reconversion, 
non-agricultural  employment  again  began  to 
grow,  and  increased  by  about  400,000  during 
1946.  Industrial  expansion  was  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  194(3 — private  industry  spent 
$1,135,000,000  on  machinery  and  equipment 
and  new  construction.  Reconversion  was  75 
per  cent  complete  by  August/!*  despite  snarled 
supply  lines  and  work  stoppages.  The 
accompanying  increase  in  the  non-govern- 
mental current  loans  of  chartered  banks  was 
significant  in  this  respect.  During  the  war, 
the  volume  of  bank  loans  had  remained  static 
chiefly  because  of  government  financing  and 
the  wartime  restrictions  affecting  civilian 
enterprise.  Current  public  loans  averaged 
$1,223  million  in  1946,  as  against  $1,100  million 
in  1945  and  $1,022  million  in  1944.  Since  the 
loans  were  needed  mainly  for  reconversion, 
expansion,  and  to  finance  larger  inventories, 
they  represent  more  jobs  as  well  as  a  trend 
towards  normal  business  and  loaning 
conditions. 

The  number  of  employers  and  own  account 
workers  in  non-agricultural  industry,  grew  by 
some  50,000  over  the  year.  Ex-servicemen 
who  used  their  re-establishment  credits  to 
start  their  own  businesses  (about  48,000  of 
them  did  this),  accounted  in  a  large  part  for 
the  increase.  A  slight  rise  in  the  number  of 
commercial  failures  accompanied  this  upward 
trend,  although  the  ratio  of  failures  to  new 
enterprises  was  remarkably  small.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war  commercial  failures  were 
at  a  minimum,  since  any  firm  which  had 
survived  stock  scarcities  was  probably  doing 
a  thriving  business.  It  could  sell  almost  any- 
thing to  the  commodity-starved  public.    Now, 
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however,  the  competitive  element  is  increas- 
ing. Commercial  failures  numbered  278  in 
1946,  compared  with  272  in  1945,  a  record  low 
of  260  in  1944,  and  1,219  in  1938.  The  amount 
of  liabilities  defaulted  in  1946,  $5,966,000,  was 
72  per  cent  greater  than  in  1944. 

The  non-labour  force  group  had  enlarged  by 
about  226,000  since  November,  1945.  Gains 
were  recorded  in  all  sections,  but  the  major 
development  was  in  the  number  of  persons 
keeping  house.  Those  keeping  house  totalled 
2,815,000  in  November,  1946,  as  against 
2,632,000  in  November,  1945— a  growth  of 
180,000.  Women  withdrawing  from  the  labour 
force  as  soon  as  their  ex-servicemen  husbands 
became  re-established,  also  the  69,400  new 
marriages  which  took  place  in  1946,  explain 
the  expansion. 

The    Changing    Industrial   Distribution 
of  Employment 

The  year  1946  witnessed  significant  shifts 
in  the  industrial  distribution  of  non-agricul- 
tural workers.  Table  IV  shows  the  estimated 
employment  of  non-agricultural  wage  and 
salary  workers  by  industry  for  each  month 
of  1946  and  for  January,  1947.  Total  employ- 
ment rose  substantially  with  the  overall 
increase  in  total  manpower  as  a  result  of 
demobilization.  Diverse  movements  took 
place  in  the  component  industries  as  a  number 
of  external  factors — strikes,  bottlenecks  of 
labour  and  materials,  seasonality — came  into 
play. 

In  manufacturing  industries,  the  post-war 
trend  of  employment  was  away  from  durable 
goods  industry,  where  war  production  had 
been  most  heavily  concentrated,  into  non- 
durable industries.  At  the  end  of  1946, 
durables  employed  only  462,000  workers  as 
against  671,000  at  the  end  of  1943,  while  non- 
durables  had  expanded  to  517,000  as  against 
495,000.  The  level  of  employment  in  durable 
manufacturing  was  depressed  at  this  time, 
however,  by  shortages  of  steel,  steel  products, 
and  other  supplies — otherwise,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  considerably  higher. 

The  peak  of  war  production  came  in 
October,  1943,  when  1,263,000  persons  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries. 
Throughout  1944  and  the  first  half  of  1945, 
the  level  of  activity  declined  only  slightly. 
In  the  fall  of  1945,  however,  the  reconversion 
of  industrial  capacity  to  peacetime  needs 
began.  Employment  in  firms  producing  iron 
and  steel,  chemicals,  and  non-ferrous  metals 
fell  drastically. 

In  1946,  manufacturing  employment  reversed 
its  downward  trend.    By  the  end  of  the  year, 
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scattered  labour  shortages  were  growing 
urgent,  particularly  in  the  highly-industrialized 
Ontario  region.  Only  in  the  Maritimes  did 
the  problem  of  post-war  readjustment  remain 
unsolved — and  here  conditions  were  chroni- 
cally bad. 

Industrial  unrest  interrupted  reconversion 
and  expansion  during  the  summer.  Disputes 
in  copper,  brass,  rubber,  and  soda  ash  plants 
severely  affected  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical apparatus,  plumbing  and  heating  equip- 
ment, and  automobiles;  and  also  affected  the 
refining  and  smelting  industries  and  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper,  soap,  and  glass. 
The  effects  of  the  steel  strike  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  employment  in  almost  every  manu- 
facturing industry  was  above  that  of  a  year 
ago — the  gains  were  substantial  in  leather 
products,  food  processing,  pulp  and  paper, 
rubber,  electrical  apparatus,  and  non-ferrous 
metals.  Total  manufacturing  employment 
reached  an  estimated  1,039,400  as  compared 
with  981,500  at  the  end  of  1945. 

An  all-time  record  for  newsprint  production 
was  reached  in  1946,  with  a  total  production 
of  4,143,000  tons,  an  increase  of  27-1  per  cent 
over  1945's  3,259,000  tons.  Shipments  aggre- 
gated 4,136,000  tons  compared  with  3,235,000 
in  1945.  Of  this  amount  about  81  per  cent 
was  sent  to  the  U.S.A.,  13  per  cent  to  other 
countries  and  6  per  cent  was  retained  for 
domestic  consumption.  There  still  is  a  huge 
unfilled  potential  demand  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
in  Great  Britain.  Elsewhere,  demand  is  such 
that  high  prices  are  being  offered  for  any 
available  supplies. 

The  automobile  industry  reported  that  the 
production  of  passenger  cars  and  commercial 
vehicles  amounted  to  172,250  units  in  1946 — 
an  increase  of  almost  30  per  cent  over  1945 
production.  The  all-time  record  output  was 
270,191  units  in  1941. 

The  basic  steel  industry  was  operating  at 
capacity,  but  secondary  steel  had  not  yet 
reached  capacity  operation  because  of  the  steel 
scarcity.  Production  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings in  1946  was  550,000  tons  lower  than  in 
1945. 

Shipbuilding  employment  suffered  a  serious 
setback  in  1946.  Except  in  the  Maritimes, 
the  only  retarding  factor  to  increased  produc- 
tion and  employment  was  the  shortage  of 
steel,  since  the  industry  has  $100  million 
worth  of  orders  on  hand  (notably  from  the 
French  and  Chinese  governments). 

Employment  in  non-ferrous  metal  manu- 
facturing rose  steadily.  The  heavy  require- 
ments of  domestic  manufacturers  of  household 
equipment,     transportation     equipment,     and 


electrical  equipment  for  sheet  aluminum,  plus 
a  high  volume  of  exports  of  aluminum  ingots, 
maintained  a  high  level  of  employment  in 
the  aluminum  refining  industry.  Demand  for 
nickel  is  more  than  75  per  cent  of  wartime 
needs. 

The  incidence  of  female  employment  in 
manufacturing  changed  markedly  in  1946. 
Thousands  of  women  had  entered  manufac- 
turing employment  during  the  war — both  in 
the  newly-created  war  industries  and  in 
civilian  industries  as  substitute  workers.  In 
1939  women  formed  only  21-1  per  cent  of 
manufacturing  employment;  in  October,  1944, 
they  comprised  28-2  per  cent.  The  end  of 
the  war  deflated  this  proportion.  Rehabilita- 
tion of  ex-servicemen  and  either  the  complete 
collapse  or  the  great  reduction  of  employment 
in  many  war  industries  forced  women  into 
the  labour-short  trade  and  service  industries. 
Many,  of  course,  withdrew  from  the  labour 
force  and  returned  to  housekeeping.  By  the 
end  of  1946,  the  proportion  of  women 
employed  in  manufacturing  had  dropped  to 
23-1  per  cent.  Since  total  employment  in 
manufacturing  was  higher  than  in  1939,  the 
total  number  of  women  so  engaged  was  also 
considerably  greater  than  in  pre-war  years. 

The  logging  industry  tended  to  follow  the 
wartime  employment  pattern  which  had 
developed  from  the  scarcity  of  labour.  At 
the  end  of  the  1945-46  season,  from  December 
to  April,  employment  fell  only  6  per  cent  (the 
normal  drop  is  46  per  cent).  In  the  fall, 
however,  recruiting  of  woodsmen  was  much 
less  difficult  than  in  previous  years,  because 
of  the  greater  supply  of  manpower.  Even 
so,  a  prolonged  cutting  season  still  was  indi- 
cated for  the  1946-47  season. 

The  mining  industry  did  not  expand  greatly 
during  1946.  The  shortage  of  skilled  miners 
persisted  throughout  the  year  and  held  up  the 
employment  of  unskilled  workers.  In  coal 
mining,  total  production  for  1946  was  esti- 
mated at  17,692,000  tons,  7  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1945.  In  metal  mining,  the  large- 
scale  expansion  predicted  for  1946  failed  to 
materialize.  Labour  and  housing  shortages 
afflicted  the  industiy.  Gross  value  of  metal 
mining  production  sank  to  a  ten-year  low, 
just  slightly  over  $300  million.  This  was  in 
spite  of  higher  prices  for  base  metals  and 
silver.  Gold  mines  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  revaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar  at 
par,  and  very  little  recovery  from  the  wartime 
slump  was  evident  in  1946. 

Construction  employment  boomed  in  1946 
despite  shortages  of  lumber,  pipes,  glass,  and 
nails,  and  also  of  good  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  other  skilled  building  workers.     Employ- 
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ment  was  about  35,000  above  that  of  last  year. 
The  tremendous  pressure  of  demand  for  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  residential  building 
resulted  in  contracts  for  $538  million  being 
placed  in  1946  as  against  $358  million  in  1945. 
Off-season  construction  work  continued  at  a 
high  level  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
wherever  it  was  at  all  possible.  Many  pro- 
jects had  reached  the  "inside  work"  stage  and 
skilled  tradesmen  were  still  in  heavy  demand. 
The  cancellation  of  many  construction  con- 
tracts because  of  high  building  costs,  has 
somewhat  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  indus- 
try. There  is  still  more  work  on  hand  than 
can  be  handled,  however,  and  several  con- 
tractors were  maintaining  their  skilled  men 
on  the  payroll  throughout  the  slack  winter 
season,  in  anticipation  of  a  labour  scarcity  in 
the  spring.  A  year  of  unprecedented  activity 
in  the  industry  is  forecast  for  1947.  Materials 
will  be  in  greater  supply. 

The  transportation  industry  reported  sub- 
stantial gains  in  employment  during  1946.  All 
branches  were  working  at  capacity.  Repatria- 
tion of  overseas  troops  involved  the  move- 
ment of  thousands  of  men.  The  lack  of  new 
rolling  stock  and  motor  vehicles  placed  heavy 
burdens  on  existing  facilities,  which  were 
showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  war  years.  The 
lake  shipping  strike  hindered  the  movement 
of  wheat  and  other  farm  products  destined 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
Europe  during  the  summer.  Priority  shipping 
of  coal,  to  build  up  Canadian  stocks  for  the 
winter,  further  delayed  wheat  shipping.  The 
end  of  an  unusually  long  shipping  season 
found  large  shipments  of  wheat  accumulated 
at  lake-head  points.  The  burden  on  the 
already  over-taxed  freight  cars  was,  therefore, 
that  much  greater.  On  the  home  front,  reper- 
cussions of  the  freight  car  shortage  adversely 
affected  distribution  in  coal  mining  and  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Retail  and  wholesale  trade  marked  a  record 
year  of  activity  in  1946.  The  supply  of  goods 
was  much  larger,  although  not  in  nearly  great 
enough  quantity  to  meet  demand,  and  redis- 
tribution of  the  labour  force  shunted  workers 
into  this  industry.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  the  greater  supply  of  retail  goods,  brought 
about  a  record  high  in  Christmas  trade 
activity  as  measured  in  dollar  value,  and 
employment  advanced  more  than  either  the 
normal  pre-war  or  the  usual  wartime  seasonal 
advance  at  this  time.  Employment  in  trade 
should  increase  further  in  the  coming  year  if 
the  present  high  levels  of  income  and  produc- 
tion continue. 
88100—3 


The  service  industries  expanded  markedly 
during  1946.  This  group  suffered  a  great  loss 
of  manpower  during  the  war.  Because  of  its 
relatively  low  wage  standards,  it  could  not 
compete  with  the  attractions  of  war  industry 
and  other  civilian  work.  Post-war  redistri- 
bution, particularly  among  female  workers, 
enabled  the  service  industries  to  regain  some 
of  their  former  strength.  The  revival  of  the 
tourist  trade  created  further  improvement.  A 
record  influx  of  some  22  million  tourists  spent 
$212  million  in  Canada  during  1946.  The 
remarkable  growth  of  the  tourist  trade  is 
evident  when  the  average  pre-war  expendi- 
ture of  $134  million  is  considered.  Further 
expansion  in  under-staffed  establishments  and 
another  prosperous  tourist  season  are 
anticipated. 

Unemployment 

There  is  only  one  source  of  information  on 
the  total  volume  of  unemployment.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  carries  out  a 
quarterly  survey  of  the  labour  force  based  on 
a  small  sample  of  households  in  Canada.  On 
the  basis  of  this  survey,  estimates  of  the 
distribution  of  Canadian  manpower  can  be 
prepared,  and  one  of  the  estimates  thus 
obtained  concerns  the  total  volume  of  unem- 
ployment. There  are,  however,  other  sources 
of  information  which  throw  some  light  on  the 
general  trend  of  unemployment,  particularly 
at  the  area  level.  The  number  of  workers 
registering  for  employment  at  the  local  offices 
of  the  National  Employment  Service  and  the 
number  of  workers  claiming  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  are  two  such  indicators. 

At  no  time  during  1946  did  unemployment 
in  Canada  surpass  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
civilian  labour  force.  According  to  the  labour 
force  survey,  the  peak  was  213,000,  or  4-9 
per  cent  of  the  civilian  labour  force,  at 
February  23,  1946.  Three  months  earlier, 
unemployment  was  3-8  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
labour  force.  After  the  first  three  months  of 
1946,  the  level  of  unemployment  dropped 
rapidly  and  by  November  9  it  amounted  to 
only  115,000,  or  2-4  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
labour  force.,. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  workers  who 
had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  three 
months  was  never  very  high  during  1946.  As 
a  percentage  of  the  civilian  labour  force,  such 
workers  only  amounted  to  1-3  per  cent  at 
February  23,  1946,  when  they  were  at  their 
peak  in  number.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
they  had  dropped  to  under  1  per  cent  of  the 
civilian  labour  force. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  general  pattern  of 
unemployment  during   1946.     The   number   of 
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people  out  of  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  increased  rapidly  under  the  impetus  of 
demobilization.  Absorption  of  the  many 
thousands  of  ex-servicemen  was  difficult  since 
the  normal  seasonal  employment  low  was 
accentuated  at  this  time  by  reconversion 
problems.  A  withdrawal  of  women  from  the 
labour  market  was  an  alleviating  factor. 

As  mentioned  above,  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  unemployment  can  be  garnered  from 
the  movements  of  the  number  of  unplaced 
applicants  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service.  The  peak  in  unplaced 
applicants  of  266,000  was  reached  in  March. 
At  the  end  of  March,  the  downward  trend 
in  unplaced  applicants  began.  This  decline 
reflected  seasonal  expansion  in  agriculture, 
construction,  trade,  and  transportation.  As 
the  spring  and  summer  progressed,  more  and 
more  manufacturing  firms  completed  recon- 
version and  increased  their  working  forces. 
The  full  force  of  demobilization  weakened  and 
the  flood  of  ex-servicemen  into  the  labour 
market  became  a  mere  trickle. 

In  May,  the  period  of  extensive  industrial 
unrest  began  and  lasted  throughout  the 
summer.  Unplaced  applicants,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  fall,  since  agriculture  and  con- 
struction were  absorbing  thousands  of  workers. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  phase,  however, 
industrial  stock  piles  were  rapidly  dwindling 
and  the  absorptive  capacity  of  industry 
shrank.  The  drop  in  unplaced  applicants  was 
ended. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1946,  the  upswing 
commenced.  The  usual  seasonal  drop  in 
employment  and  the  effects  of  strike  shortages 
pushed  the  number  of  unplaced  applicants 
upwards.  The  large  number  of  ex-servicemen 
graduating  from  training  schools  further  taxed 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  economy. 
Slightly  offsetting  this  rise  was  the  final 
progress  of  reconversion. 

At  the  beginning  of  1946,  therefore,  unplaced 
applicants  registered  with  the  National 
Employment  Service  numbered  191,000;  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  165,000. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  a  brief  review  of  post-war 
manpower  adjustments  will  help  to  place  the 
labour  market  developments  of  1946  into 
perspective. 

At  June  1,  1944,  the  distribution  of  Cana- 
dian manpower  was  aimed  at  the  prosecution 
of  a  "total"  war.  At  that  time,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  people  in  remun- 
erative occupations,  including  service  in  the 
armed   forces,  but   excluding  women  in  agri- 


culture was  5,016,000  as  compared  with 
3,693,000  in  1939.  Of  this  number,  784,000 
were  enrolled  in  the  armed  services  and 
1,055,000  were  engaged  in  non-agricultural 
war  industry.  A  total  of  1,839,000  people, 
therefore,  was  directly  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Since  that  time  the  war  has  ended  and  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  gainful 
activities  of  the  Canadian  people.  By  June  1, 
1946,  the  number  in  the  armed  forces  had 
fallen  to  about  122,000;  it  later  dropped  to 
48,600  at  November  1,  1946.  Most  of  this 
demobilization  has  occurred  in  the  recent  year 
and  a  half.  Over  1,000,000  people  have  ceased 
the  production  of  war  goods  and  turned  to 
peacetime  fields  of  activity.  As  a  result  the 
number  of  wage  and  salary  earners  in  civilian 
industry  has  risen  from  1,762,000  at  June  1, 
1944,  to  2,773,000  at  June  1,  1946,  and  subse- 
quently to  2,943,000  at  November  1,  1946,  a 
total  increase  of  about  67  per  cent.  While 
these  great  changes  have  been  occurring,  the 
volume  of  unemployment  has  never  exceeded 
even  5  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labour  force, 
and  now  is  running  at  just  slightly  over  2 
per  cent. 

How  has  this  been  achieved?  At  the  same 
time  that  thousands  of  additional  persons 
appeared  in  the  labour  market  in  search  of 
civilian  jobs  other  thousands  were  withdraw- 
ing from  the  labour  force.  Many  other 
paople,  who  had  taken  jobs  during  the  war 
to  help  relieve  the  acute  manpower  shortages, 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  women, 
particularly  married  women,  withdrew  from 
employment  as  soon  as  replacements  for  them 
became  available  or  as  their  specific  war  job 
terminated.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the 
civilian  labour  force,  for  instance,  dropped 
from  32  per  cent  at  June  1,  1944,  to  23  per 
cent  at  June  1,  1946,  and  22  per  cent  at 
November  1,  1946.  Many  younger  persons 
returned  to  school  to  complete  their  unfinished 
education.  In  addition,  many  ex-servicemen 
took  advantage  of  the  generous  rehabilita- 
tion privileges  offered  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  returned  to  vocational  schools  and 
colleges.  Finally,  thousands  of  new  jobs 
appeared  in  the  labour  market  as  Canadian 
industry  began  to  gear  itself  to  produce  great 
quantities  of  civilian  goods. 

The  year  1946,  therefore,  was  above  all  else 
a  year  of  great  change.  At  its  completion, 
total  civilian  employment  in  Canada  was 
running  at  a  higher  level  than  in  any  previous 
period  in  our  history.  At  the  same  time,  the 
outlook  for  1947  presaged  an  even  further 
expansion  of  employment,  production  and 
income. 


Collective  Bargaining  with  Employer  Groups  in  USA 


COLLECTIVE  agreements  negotiated 
between  trade  unions  and  associations 
and  groups  of  employers  cover  more  than  4 
million  workers  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour.  The  findings, 
which  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Labour  Review,  attribute  the  efforts 
of  trade  unions  to  extend  collective  bargain- 
ing to  as  wide  a  segment  of  industry  as 
possible  to  labour's  objective  of  lifting  sub- 
standard wages  and  eliminating  or  reducing 
the  factors  of  wages  and  hours  in  competitive 
costs. 

One  of  the  ways  labour  has  sought  to  attain 
this  objective  has  been  to  press  for  legisla- 
tion, either  for  the  protection  of  particular 
groups  of  workers  or  for  minimum  standards 
applicable  generally.  This,  the  report  states, 
has  been  especially  true  in  respect  to  women 
and  minors  on  the  grounds  that  their  health 
and  welfare  is  of  vital  interest  to  society  as 
a  whole,  and  also  because  their  often  weak 
bargaining  position  might  be  exploited  to 
lower  the  standards  of  all  workers. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  however,  the 
approach  of  unions  to  standardization  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  was 
confined  essentially  to  collective  bargaining, 
the  article  states.  For  t'his  reason  the  labour 
movement  generally  has  encouraged  parallel 
organizations  of  employers  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes,  in  order  to  obtain 
extended  coverage  under  one  agreement.  In 
some  industries  the  employers  also  have 
favoured  the  extension  of  uniform  wages  and 
working  conditions  by  making  the  terms  of 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  applicable 
to  a  large  segment  of  an  industry.  When 
collective  bargaining  with  groups  or  associa- 
tions of  employers  has  proved  impracticable 
or  impossible,  some  unions  have  utilized  the 
technique  of  presenting  identical  agreements 
to  the  employers  within  an  industry  or 
competitive  area.  This  latter  method  usually 
is  practicable  only  in  instances  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  small  employers, 
particularly  within  a  metropolitan  area. 

Examples  of  group  bargaining  conducted  on 
an  industry-wide  basis  are  products  of  long 
experience,  and  as  a  rule  relations  in  this 
sphere  are  "stable  and  peaceful." 

The  surve}'  found  that  agreements  covering 
all  the  employers  in  an  industry  within  a 
geographic     region     to     be     somewhat     more 


numerous  than  those  having  application 
throughout  an  entire  industry,,  with  the 
largest  incidence  occurring  on  a  city-wide  or 
metropolitan  area  basis. 

Few  of  the  examples  of  collective  bargain- 
ing on  an  industry,  geographic  or  city  basis 
occur  in  the  mass  production  industries  where 
the  trends  toward  standardized  conditions  in 
large  segments  of  industries  are  developing 
instead  through  corporation-wide  bargaining, 
the  report  found.  In  these  industries  the 
procedure  of  the  union  is  usually  to  bring  all 
plants  of  a  large  corporation,  regardless  of 
geographic  location,  within  the  purview  of  a 
single  agreement. 

One  example  of  nation-wide  collective 
bargaining  is  found  in  the  coal  industry.  In 
anthracite  mining  a  single  agreement  is 
signed  to  cover  the  whole  industry.  In 
bituminous  mines  the  practice  has  been  for 
the  union  to  write  an  agreement  with  a 
geographic  association  of  operators  which  is 
then  used  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
industry.  Currently,  with  the  mines  under 
Government  control,  the  bituminous  mines 
are  also  covered  by  a  single  contract. 

The  traditional  bargaining  unit  in  railroad 
transportation  is  the  individual  railroad 
system.  The  workers  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  craft,  and  agreements  with  •  the 
various  systems  are  negotiated  by  each  craft 
union  or  by  "system  federations"  of  shop 
craft  unions.  Although  the  regular  working 
agreements  continue  to  be  signed  by  systems, 
on  occasion  certain  specific  questions  of 
major  importance,  such  as  wages,  have  been 
settled  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

In  the  basic  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  employers'  association 
which  engages  in  collective  bargaining,  yet  a 
great  deal  of  standardization  in  industrial 
relations  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  The 
industry  is  composed  of  two  dominant  groups 
of  employers,  one  known  as  "Big  Steel"  and 
the  other  as  "Little  Steel".  The  first  includes 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries,  and  the  second  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  independent  companies.  The  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  now  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  first  signed 
written  agreements  with  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation  in  1937  and  since  then,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  practically  all  of  the  basic 
steel  industry  has  been  brought  under 
agreement. 
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Collective  bargaining  by  geographic  areas 
functions  in  the  hosiery  industry  and  textiles. 
Maritime  workers  usually  deal  with  shipping 
operations  on  a  given  coast,  and  practically 
all  agreements  are  negotiated  with  associa- 
tions or  informal  committees  representing 
employers.  Similar  arrangements  exist  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  fishing,  shipbuilding 
and  retailing. 

"An  outstanding  example  of  bargaining 
within  metropolitan  areas  is  to  be  found  in 
the  needle  trades.  In  the  men's  and  women's 
clothing,  men's  hats  and  millinery,  and  fur 
industries  the  earliest  efforts  of  unions  to 
organize  were  accompanied  by  efforts  to 
combine  into  associations  the  employers 
within  the  producing  area.  Bargaining  has 
become  established  in  these  industries,  with 
highly  developed  industrial  relations 
machinery  within  reach  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  which  are  important  as  producing 
centres.  These  unions  and  employers'  asso- 
ciations customarily  make  use  of  a  per- 
manent impartial  chairman  to  administer  the 
agreement  and  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  joint  trade  boards,  stabilization  commis- 
sions, and  other  similar  bodies  which  deal  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  with  the  problems  of  the 
industry." 


In  many  industries  and  trades  characterized 
by  numerous  small  establishments  within  a 
city,  collective  bargaining  has  been  conducted 
with  associations  of  employers  within  the 
city.  In  many  cases  the  associations  are 
formal  organizations  in  which  the  association 
officers  have  the  power  to  bind  all  members 
to  the, agreed  terms  of  employment.  In  other 
cases  the  employers  may  unite  informally  and 
perhaps  only  for  the  duration  of  the  bargain- 
ing conferences.  In  many  instances  the  lack 
of  a  continuing  employers'  association  makes 
no  difference  in  the  actual  negotiation  of  the 
agreement,  but  complicates  considerably  the 
enforcement  of  the  agreement. 

In  cases  of  city-wide  bargaining  the  extent 
of  coverage  of  the  employers'  association 
generally  depends  upon  the  strength  of  t'he 
union,  the  survey  found.  "It  is  common  to 
find  within  a  city  an  organized  group  of 
employers  dealing  with  the  union,  while  other 
employers  within  the  same  industry  are 
organized  into  a  separate  association  or  have 
no  organization.  In  some  cases  the  union 
employers  form  an  organized  group  within  a 
trade  association  which  also  includes  non- 
union employers  in  the  city." 


Developments   in   Consumer   Co-operative   Movement  in 

United  States 


A  N  article  describing  developments  in  the 
■*■*  field  of  consumer  co-operatives  in  the 
United  States  during  1946  appears  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labour  Review. 

The  outstanding  event  to  the  co-operative 
movement,  the  article  reports,  was  the  bien- 
nial Co-operative  Congress,  "which  made  far 
reaching  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
organized  co-operative  movement"  in  the 
country.  The  article  states  that  the  year 
saw  substantial  progress  in  the  fields  of  co- 
operative housing  and  medical  care;  an 
unusually  large  number  of  new  branches 
opened  or  new  departments  added  by  estab- 
lished associations;  and  the  organization  of 
national  federations  of  co-operative  housing 
associations,  of  co-operative  medical-care  as- 
sociations, and  of  students'  co-operatives,  as 
well  as  an  international  association  to  carry 
on  trade  in  petroleum  products  among  the  co- 
operative movements  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

"There  was  continuance  and  expansion  of 
previous  efforts  toward  closer  relationships 
with   other  groups,  such  as   labour,  churches, 


and  farmers.  Particularly  successful  have  been 
the  moves  in  the  direction  of  labour,  which 
are  now  paying  dividends  in  the  active  support 
of  co-operatives  by  unions  and  their  members 
in  many  places. 

Many  new  distributive  co-operatives  were 
started  during  the  year,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  associations  opened  new  branches 
or  addfed  new  departments.  Electrical-appliance 
departments  were  among  the  most  popular; 
this  move  was  accelerated  by  the  line  of 
"co-op  label"  products  in  this  field  being 
offered  by  national  co-operatives  and  regional 
members.  According  to  the  report,  some  2,300 
local  associations  were  dealing  in  electrical  ap- 
pliances by  early  1947,  but  only  23  per  cent 
were  carrying  a  full  line.  Other  new  departures 
included  departments  for  building  supplies, 
lumber  yards,  coal  yards,  a  carpenter  shop, 
general  stores,  gasoline  stations,  coldL-storage 
lockers,  dry  cleaning  service,  watch  repair 
service,  a  dry  goods  store,  and  a  hardware 
store. 

Housing  co-operatives  are  being  formed  all 
over  the  country,  the  article  reports.  Veterans, 
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for  whom  the  housing  situation  is  especially 
difficult  but  who  have  priority  in  the  building 
field  and  have  the  advantage  of  Government 
loans  and  guarantees,  are  extremely  active  in 
housing   co-operation. 

Types  of  dwellings  range  all  the  way  from 
apartments,  through  single-family  dwellings 
on  city  lots,  to  subsistence  homesteads  with 
land  ranging  up  to  several  acres.  In  one  case 
a  students'  co-operative  composed  of  veterans 
is  erecting  prefabricated  houses  on  land  owned 
by  the  university. 

The  article  also  reports  the  establishment 
of  a  national  federation  of  housing  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  integrating  and  ex- 
panding the  activities  of  regional  and  local 
housing  associations. 

"From  the  Mississippi  river  westward,  the 
spread  of  co-operative  provision  of  medical 
care  was  outstanding  in  1946.  The  greatest 
advance  was  in  the  formation  of  hospital 
associations.  At  the  end  of  1945  there  were  in 
operation  six  co-operative  hospitals — one  each 
in  Florida,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Texas, 
and  two  in  Oklahoma.  By  the  end  of  1946, 
reports  indicated  that  at  least  9  co-operative 
hospitals  were  in  operation  and  13  associa- 
tions were  known  to  have  been  formed  and 
under  way.  At  least  22  others  were  in  process 
and  some  of  these  had  received  charters,  but 
data  as  to  their  exact  status  at  the  close  of 
the  year  were  not  available." 

Prepaid  medical  care  and  health  insurance 
is  the  concern  of  increasing  numbers  of  co- 
operative groups,  the  article  states.  In  August 
1946  a  nation-wide  conference  of  health  co- 
operatives was  held  and  a  national  association 
formed.    Its  purpose  is   to   engage  in   educa- 


tional and  other  activities  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  and  well-being  of  its  member- 
ship and  the  public,  and  to  carry  on  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  (1)  educational,  (2)  adn- 
visory  service  in  legal  management,  technical, 
and  organizational  fields,  (3)  public  relations 
and  legislation,  and  (4)  research  in  the  'field 
of  medical  economics. 

The  most  important  co-operative  event  of 
the  year  was  the  national  Co-operative  Con- 
gress, held  in  September.  This  was  a  joint 
congress  of  the  Co-operative  League  (educa- 
tional body),  the  Co-operative  Finance  Asso- 
ciation, and  National  Co-operatives  (whole- 
sale association) .  Its  deliberations  covered  the 
whole  range  of  co-operative  efforts  in  the  con- 
sumer field;  its  sessions  dealt  with  produc- 
tion, promotion,  insurance,  distribution,  finance 
(including  credit  unions),  housing,  health, 
recreation,  education,  women's  activities,  young 
people's  activities,  personnel,  relations  with 
various  groups  (labour,  churches,  urban-rural, 
etc.),  as  well  as  international  relationships  and 
activities. 

Among  the  more  important  actions  of  the 
Congress  were:  (1)  the  transfer  from  the  Co- 
operative League  to  a  national  co-operative  of 
employee  training,  general  educational  work, 
and  publicity;  and  (2)  the  transformation  of 
the  Co-operative  League  into  a  national 
organization,  which  would  be  a  federation 
of  national  organizations  in  various  branches 
of  the  consumers'  co-operative  movement 
(distribution  of  commodities,  credit,  electricity, 
insurance,  medical  care,  housing,  and  recre- 
ation), to  carry  on  research,  statistical,  and 
public-relations  work. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


THE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with 
proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations,  P.C.  1003,  the  Government 
has  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  employer- 
employee  relations  which  are  normally  exclu- 
sively within  the  provincial  field  to  the  extent 
considered  necessary  to  cover  adequately 
employers  and  employees  in  industries 
"essential  to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war",  but  without  attempting  to  include  other 
industry  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on 
war  production.  In  so  far  as  these  latter 
industries  are  concerned,  each  province  can 
make  its  own  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  brought  under  the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 


province  except  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C.  4020. 


Applications  for  Certification  under  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations 


THE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)  met.  for  five  days  during  the 
month  of  April.  During  the  month  the  Board 
received  12  applications,  held  10  hearings, 
issued  7  certificates  designating  bargaining 
representatives,  ordered  one  vote,  allowed  the 
withdrawal  of  13  applications  for  certification 
and  rendered  decisions  in  six  appeal  cases. 

Certificates   Issued 

Seven  applications  for  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below:  — 

(1)  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Deacon  and  Local  No.  7, 
Western  Association  of  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  for  employees  employed  by 
the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coal  Valley, 
Alberta.  Excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit 
were  the  superintendent,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, master  mechanic,    timekeeper,  store- 


*  Following    investigation    of    the    application. 


keeper,  clerks,  warehousemen,  warehousemen's 
helper,  night  watchman,  bull  cooks  and  chief 
engineer* 

(2)  Messrs.  James  Holliday,  Jack  Henderson 
and  H.  W.  Flesher  and  Local  882,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers  for  the 
stationary  steam  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool  (Elevator  Depart- 
ment), Vancouver,  B.C.* 

(3)  Messrs.  James  Holliday,  Jack  Henderson 
and  H.  W.  Flesher  and  Local  882,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers  for  the 
stationary  steam  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  Grain  Growers  Terminals  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C.* 

(4)  Mr.  J.  Kilpatrick  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Trainmen  for  the  assistant  yardmasters, 
yard  foremen  and  yardmen,  employed  on  the 
Terminal  Railway  of  the  National  Harbours 
Board,  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  salaried  yard- 
master  was  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit* 
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(5)  Messrs.  W.  Aspinall  and  Neil  Shaw  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees,  for  the  employees  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  who  are  classified  as  section  foreman, 
sectionman  and  extra  gang  labourer  * 

(6)  Messrs.  H.  W.  Flesher  and  J.  Henderson 
and  International  Unit  of  Operating  Engineers, 
Local  No.  882,  for  stationary  engineers 
employed  in  the 'heating  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Elevators  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.* 

(7)  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pateman  and  H.  R.  Davie 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  for  the  assistant  pursers, 
freight  clerks,  assistant  purser-wireless  oper- 
ators and  freight  clerk-wireless  operators 
employed  in  the  pursers'  departments  of  vessels 
operated  by  the  British  Columbia  Coast, 
Steamship  Service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C.  Pursers,  and 
purser-wireless  operators  were  excluded  from 
the  bargaining  unit.f 

Representation    Vote   Ordered 

Canadian  Association  of  Railwaymen  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
Ontario  Northland  Transportation  Commis- 
sion, North  Bay,  Ontario  (L.G.,  April,  1947, 
p.  525).  Following  an  investigation  of  the 
application  and  a  hearing  by  the  Board,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Industrial  Relations  Officer, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  was  appointed  to  act  as 
Returning  Officer  to  conduct  a  vote  of  train- 
men including  yardmen,  train  baggagemen  and 
brakemen  employed  by  the  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission,  North  Bay,  Ont. 
The  names  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Railwaymen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  are  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Applications  Withdrawn 

(1)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union  Locals 
1  and  2  and  Twelve  Shipping  Companies, 
Quebec  (L.G.,  April,  1947,  p.  525).  On  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Quebec  Long- 
shoremen's Union  the  applications  for  certi- 
fication of  bargaining  representatives  affecting 
the  following  Twelve  Companies  were  with- 
drawn:— 

Canadian  National  Steamships;  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.;  Cunard  White  Star 
Ltd.;  Manchester  Liners  Ltd.;  Ocean 
Dominion  Steamship  Corporation;  County 
Line  Ltd.;  Canadian  Import  Company  Ltd.; 
Robert  Reford  Company  Ltd.;  Paquet  &  Sons 
Ltd.;  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


t  Following    investigation    of    the    application    and    a 
representation  vote. 


Ltd.;    William    G.    McCauley   and   Albert    G. 
Baker  Ltd. 

(2)  Edmonton  Construction  Engineers 
Federal  Union  No.  216,  and  Sterling  Collieries 
Company  Limited,  Stereo,  Alberta  (L.G., 
April,  1947,  p.  525). 

Applications  i or  Certification   under 
Investigation 

(1)  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  vessels 
of  Inter-Island  Steamships  Company,  Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

(2)  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  (Pacific  Coast 
District),  on  behalf  of  the  unlicensed  crew 
members  of  the  deck  engineroom  and  stewards' 
departments,  excepting  chief  and  second 
stewards  of  vessels  operated  by  the  Union 
Steamships  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(3)  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  ss. 
Busybee,  ss.  Chateau  and  ss.  Manoir,  of  the 
Davie  Ship  Building  and  Repairing  Company 
Limited,  Levis,  P.Q. 

(4)  Quebec  Longshoremen's  Union,  Local 
No.  1,  (CCCL),  on  behalf  of  longshoremen 
employed  by  Albert  G.  Baker,  Limited, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

(5)  Quebec  Longshoremen' s  Union,  Local 
No.  1  (CCCL),  on  behalf  of  longshoremen 
employed  by  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

(6)  Quebec  Longshoremen' s  Union,  Local 
No.  1  (CCCL),  on  behalf  of  longshoremen 
employed  by  Canadian  Import  Company, 
Quebec,  P.Q. 

(7)  Western  Association  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineers,  Local  No.  7,  on  behalf 
of  certain  employees  of  the  Sterling  Collieries 
Company  Limited,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

(8)  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime 
Transport  Workers,  Local  No.  2  (Inc.),  on 
behalf  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
on  the  vessels  North  Voyager,  North  Gaspe, 
and  North  Shore  of  the  Clarke  Steamship 
Company  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

(9)  Canadian  Seam.en's  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  emploj^ed  on  ss. 
North  Coaster  of  the  Clarke  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  P.Q. 

(10)  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers, 
Division  180,  on  behalf  of  certain  employees 
of  Canada  Coach  Lines  Limited,  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

(11)  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime 
Transport  Workers,  Local  No.  3,  on  behalf  of 
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the  unlicensed  personnel  on  ss.  Island 
Connector  of  Inter-Island  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

(12)  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime 
Transport  Workers,  Local  No.  5,  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  on  ss.  North  Coaster 
of  the  Caribbean  Steamship  Company,  Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Decisions  by  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)   in  Appeal  Cases 

(1)  The  Board  allowed  the  appeals  of  the 
British  American  Oil  Company,  Limited,  from 
two  decisions  of  the  British  Columbia  Labour 
Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  Local  4,  United  Oil 
Workers  Union  (CCL),  to  act  for  the 
employees  of  the  two  plants  of  the  company 
in  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  and 
ordered  that  a  vote  of  the  employees  of  the 
two  plants  be  held. 

(2)  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
Canadian  Chemical  Division,  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Local 
13160,  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  which  excluded  guards  sworn 
in  as  special  constables  from  the  bargaining 
unit  determined  by  the  Ontario  Board  for  the 


employees    of    Canadian    Industries    Limited 
(Nylon  Division),  Kingston,  Ont. 

(3)  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
Grosvenor  Hotel  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
from  a  decision  of  the  British  Columbia 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  Local  244,  Build- 
ing Service  Employees  Union,  to  act  for  the 
employees  of  the  Company. 

(4)  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the 
Canadian  Gypsum  Company  Limited,  Hills- 
borough, N.B.,  from  the  decision  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Labour  Relations  Board,  certifying 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  Hills- 
borough Gypsum  Workers  Federal  Union,  No. 
256  (TLC). 

Reasons  for  Judgment  will  be  issued  at  a 
later  date. 

(5)  The  Board  dismissed  the  appeal  of 
Southam  Company  Limited  and  H.  S. 
Southam  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  giving  consent  to  the 
institution  of  a  prosecution  against  the 
appellants  for  alleged  contraventions  of  the 
provisions  of  Section  19  of  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  this  case  are  given 
below.  Reasons  for  judgment  in  a  number 
of  other  cases  also  are  given  below. 


Between:  Southam  Company  Limited  and  H.  S.  Southam,  Appellants 
(Respondents)  and  International  Typographical  Union  and  Ottawa 
Typographical  Union  No.  102,  Respondents   (Petitioners). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher  and 
Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  giving  con- 
sent to  the  institution  of  a  prosecution  against 
the  appellants  for  alleged  contraventions  of 
the  provisions  of  section  nineteen  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

The  views  of  this  Board  relative  to  the 
granting  of  consent  to  prosecute  have  been 
previously  expressed  in  the  Joseph  Stokes 
Rubber  Company  case  (D.L.S.  7-601)  as 
follows: — 

...  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Court  which  deals  with  the  charge  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  the  prosecution  and  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  Board  on  an  appli- 
cation of  this  nature  is  required  to  take 
evidence  on  or  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  case 


in  anticipation  of  the  decision  of  the  Court.  .  . 
As  long  as  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the 
matter  involved  is  of  a  serious  nature  and 
that  the  prosecution  is  not  merely  of  a 
frivolous  or  vexatious  nature,  it  is  warranted, 
in  our  opinion,  in  giving  its  consent  to  pro- 
secution or,  as  specifically  provided  in  section 
forty-five,  it  may  in  making  its  decision  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  discip- 
linary measures  already  taken  against  the 
accused. 

Accordingly,  this  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
consent  to  prosecute  should  not  be  withheld 
in  this  case.  In  consequence,  the  decision  of 
the  Ontario  Board  to  grant  consent  to  prose- 
cute should  not  be  disturbed. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  the 
Board  finds  it  necessary  to  state  that  in 
reaching  this  decision  it  has  not  adopted  nor 
followed  the  reasons  for  judgment  issued  by 
the  Ontario  Board  in  so  far  as  these  purport 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  that 
Board  on  the  merits  of  the  case  for  the  prose- 
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cution  and  the  conduct  of  the  appellants. 
These  are  matters  which  pursuant  to  the 
Regulations  are  left  for  determination  solely 
by  the  Court  before  which  this  matter  may 
come. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 


A.  S.  Pattillo,  Esq., 
J.  P.  Kenny,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellants  (Respondents). 

C.  L.  Dubin,  Esq., 
H.  Finch,  Esq., 
R.  Ford,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondents  (Petitioners). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  May  1,  1947. 


Between:  Sullivan  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  Montreal,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  Local  654,  Respondent   (Applicant). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher, 
Picard  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Quebec  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  the  respondent  union  for  a  bargaining  unit 
consisting  of  the  employees  of  the  appellant 
company  with  exceptions  mentioned  in  the 
certificate. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are,  firstly,  that  the 
respondent  union  has  not  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  employees  in  the  bargaining . unit 
and,  secondly,  that  in  any  event  the  Quebec 
Board  should  have  ordered  a  vote  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

In  support  of  its  appeal  the  company  pre- 
sented as  evidence  replies  received  by  it  from 
employees  to  a  questionnaire  which  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  them  shortly  after  the  application 
for  certification  was  made.  In  this  question- 
naire the  employee  was  asked  whether  he 
wished  to  select  the  respondent  union  as  his 
bargaining  representative.  The  company 
stated  that  no  pressure  was  used  by  it  upon 
the  employees  in  connection  with  the  com- 
pletion   of    the    questionnaire.      Nevertheless 


the  procedure  was  in  no  way  the  equivalent 
of  a  secret  ballot.  Evidence  of  this  nature 
obtained  in  this  way  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  or  conclusive  as  evidence  of  the 
wishes  of  the  employees.  The  Board  is  not 
prepared  to  give  any  weight  to  the  same. 

The  officer  of  the  Quebec  Board  who  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  application  in 
this  case  reported,  to  that  Board  that  out  of 
an  eligible  list  of  176  employees  110  had  signed 
authorization  cards  in  favour  of  the  union, 
which  constituted  union  membership  within 
the  meaning  of  section  five,  subsection  two,  of 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations. 
In  the  circumstances,  this  Board  might  have 
been  disposed  to  order  a  vote;  however,  it 
was  within  the  discretion  of  the  Quebec  Board 
to  certify  without  a  vote  and  this  Board  is 
not  prepared  to  say  the  Quebec  Board  was 
wrong  in  so  doing. 

The   appeal   is   dismissed. 

(Sgd.)   A.  H.  Brown 
Vice-Chairman   for    the    Board. 

Paul  Ranger,  Esq.,  K.C.,  for  the  Appellant 

(Respondent) 

R.   A.  LaChance,   Esq.,  for   the   Respondent 

(Applicant) 
Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  1,  1947. 


Between:  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  2868,  Appellant  and 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Respondent  and  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of  Hamilton  and 
Vicinity,  Respondent  (Petitioner). 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  D'Aoust,  Deschamps,  Hills, 
Mosher  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  certifying  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  the  respondent 
union,  Pattern  Makers'  Association  of 
88100—4 


Hamilton  and  Vicinity,  for  a  bargaining  unit 
consisting  of  journeymen  pattern  makers  and 
apprentices  employed  by  the  respondent 
company. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are  that  the  unit  is 
not  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  and 
that  there  is  no  established  trade  union 
practice  to  justify  recognition  of  the  pattern 
makers  as  a  separate  or  distinct  craft. 

The  respondent  union  has  been  a  chartered 
local  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North 
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America  since  1903.  The  union  membership 
is  confined  to  pattern  makers  and  apprentices, 
and  the  union  has  represented  pattern  makers 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes  in  indus- 
tries in  United  States  and  Canada  for  many- 
years.  Pattern  makers  serve  a  four-  to  five- 
year  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  and  trade 
tests  for  apprentices  are  worked  out  under 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  the 
union. 

The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  pattern  making 
is  a  craft  and  that  the  respondent  union  is  a 
craft  union.  The  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  are  employed  exclusively  on  work 
pertaining  to  the  craft.  The  majority  of  the 
craftsmen  employed  by  the  company  are 
members  of  the  respondent  union.  Conse- 
quently certification  was  properly  granted  to 
the  bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 


respondent  union  for  the  craft  bargaining 
unit  pursuant  to  Section  5  (4)  of  the  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations. 

Leave  to  appeal  is  granted  but  the  appeal 
is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)   A.  H.  Brown, 
V ice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

M.  W.  Wright,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant. 

H.  T.  Deane,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

C.  A.  Scott,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent  (Petitioner). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  29,  1947. 


Between  Local  No.  13,  National  Union  of  Furniture  Workers  and  Allied 
Grafts  (GGL),  Appellant  (Petitioner)  and  Snyder's  Limited,  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  Respondent. 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Deschamps,  Hills,  Mosher 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

Leave  to  appeal  having  been  granted,  this 
is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  refusing  to  certify 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 
appellant  union  to  replace  a  number  of 
bargaining  representatives  previously  selected 
by  the  union  pursuant  to  Section  5  (2)  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations  and 
certified  by  the  Ontario  Board  to  act  for  a 
bargaining  unit  of  employees  of  the  respondent 
company.  There  were  eleven  bargaining 
representatives  previously  certified,  of  whom 
eight  have  since  resigned  due  to  retirement 
from  the  service  of  the  company  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  appellant  union  at  a  meeting 
thereof  appointed  eight  new  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives to  replace  those  who  retired,  and 
applied  to  the  Ontario  Board  for  certification 
of  these  representatives  to  serve  in  such  capa- 
city in  addition  to  the  three  remaining  certified 
bargaining  representatives. 

The  Ontario  Board  declined  to  certify  the 
new  bargaining  representatives  "having  satis- 
fied itself  that  the  certification  granted  by  the 
Board  to  the  present  petitioner,  of  February 
20,  1946,  continues  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
that  certain  of  the  bargaining  representatives 
therein  named  remain  qualified  to  and  pre- 
pared to  act  in  that  capacity". 


As  the  company  required  the  presence  of  a 
majority  of  bargaining  representatives  before 
continuing  negotiations,  and  having  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  union  in  selecting  new 
bargaining  representatives  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  decision 
of  the  Ontario  Board  in  refusing  to  certify 
the  new  appointees.  The  appellant  pursued  a 
proper  course  in  making  the  application  to 
that  Board. 

Section  5  (2)  places  no  restriction  on  a 
union  which  has  selected  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives that  have  been  certified  for  a  unit 
of  employees,  from  selecting  further  bargain- 
ing representatives  and  applying  for  certifica- 
tion thereof. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  to  certify 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  a  trade 
union  pursuant  to  Section  5  (2)  applies  as 
well  with  respect  to  new  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives so  selected  in  substitution  of  those 
previously  certified  as  it  does  to  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  original  bargaining  representatives. 
Its  powers  are  not  exhausted  upon  the  certi- 
fication of  the  original  bargaining  representa- 
tives. See  Section  31  (e)  of  the  Interpretation 
Act,  which  provides  that 

In  every  Act  unless  the  contrary  inten- 
tion appears.  .  .  . 

(e)  if  a  power  is  conferred  or  a  duty 
imposed,  the  power  may  be  exercised  and 
the  duty  shall  be  performed  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires. 
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This  Board's  Regulation  No.  3  (7)  is  merely 
a  restatement  of  the  procedure  which  may  be 
followed  under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  in  circumstances  such  as  exist 
here. 

The  appeal  is  allowed.  The  new  bargaining 
representatives  selected  by  the  appellant  union 
for  whom  application  for  certification  was 
made  to  the  Ontario  Board  will  be  certified 
for  the  bargaining  unit  with  respect  to  which 
bargaining  representatives  selected  by  the 
union  were  originally  certified  in  place  of  the 


eight  previously  certified  bargaining  represent- 
atives for  such  unit  who  have  resigned. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

E.  A.  Forsey,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
H.  Erstad,  Esq., 

for  the  Appellant  (Petitioner). 

J.  K.  Sims,  Esq., 

for  the  Respondent. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  29,  1947. 


Between:  The  British  Columbia  Distillery  Company  Limited,  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  Appellant  (Respondent)  and  Local  203,  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  Respondent  (Applicant) 
and  Local  69,  Distillery,  Rectifying  Brewery  and  Wine  Workers' 
International  Union  of  America   (AFL),  Respondent   (Intervener). 

warrant  subdividing  this  group  of  employees 
into  separate  units  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  unit  is 
appropriate. 

The  company  claimed  that  the  assistant 
shippers  and  assistant  storekeepers  and  drafts- 
men were  included  in  the  bargaining  unit  of 
production  workers  for  which  certification  had 
been  previously  granted.  These  employees 
are  on  the  office  staff  payroll,  and  have  the 
same  holiday  and  sick  leave  privileges  as  office 
workers.  Their  occupational  classifications  do 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  classifications  for 
which  wage  rates  were  established  under  the 
collective  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  respondent  union  which  signed  the 
existing  collective  agreement  covering  the  unit 
of  production  employees.  The  same  facts  hold 
with  respect  to  the  draftsmen.  The  Board 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  employees 
in  these  classifications  were  not  included  in 
the  production  employees'  unit  but  were  part 
of  the  office  employees'  group  who  were 
excluded  from  the  production  employees'  unit. 
The  employees  in  these  classifications  have, 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  been  properly 
included  in  the  unit  for  which  certification 
was  granted  in  the  present  instance. 

The  evidence  available  to  the  Board  on  the 
matter  of  exclusions  of  certain  employees  on 
account  of  confidential  or  supervisory  duties 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  However,  the 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plant  engineer 
should  be  excluded  from  the  unit  on  account 
of  supervisory  duties  and  the  staff  member  in 
charge  of  payrolls  and  the  personnel  clerk  also 
excluded  on  account  of  confidential  duties, 
but  that  otherwise  the  decision  of  the  British 
Columbia  Board  as  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
other  employees  involved  namely,  the  chemist 
in  charge   of  the  chemical  control  laboratory 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  D'Aoust,  Deschamps,  Hills, 
Mosher  and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
and  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  British 
Columbia  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  bargaining  representatives  selected 
by  Local  203,  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America  (CIO),  for  a  bargaining 
unit  consisting  of  office,  professional  and 
technical  employees  of  the  appellant  company 
subject  to  exclusions  set  out  in  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  British  Columbia  Board. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are: — 

(1)  that  the  unit  is  not  appropriate  for 
collective  bargaining; 

(2)  that  a  number  of  employees  included 
in  the  unit  are  included  in  a  unit  of 
production  employees  of  the  company 
for  which  bargaining  representatives 
have  been  previously  certified;  and 

(3)  that  a  number  of  emplo3^ees  included 
in  the  unit  should  be  excluded  on 
account  of  confidential  or  supervisory 
duties. 

Bargaining  representatives  of  Local  69, 
Distillery,  Rectifying  Brewery  and  Wine 
Workers'  Union  were  previously  certified  under 
the  Regulations  for  a  unit  of  production 
employees  of  the  company.  In  this  certifica- 
tion office  workers,  professional  and  technical 
employees  were  excluded  from  the  bargaining 
unit. 

The  conditions  of  employment  of  the  office 

workers  and  of  the  professional  and  technical 

workers    employed   by    the    employer   are    the 

same.     No   good   reason   has   been   shown   to 
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and    the    purchaser    and    order    clerk,    in    the 
bargaining  unit  should  not  be  disturbed. 

In  the  result,  leave  to  appeal  is  granted: 
The  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
plant  engineer,  staff  member  in  charge  of  pay- 
rolls and  the  personnel  clerk  from  the  bargain- 
ing unit:   otherwise  the  appeal  is  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 

Vice-Chairman 

for  the  majority  oj  the  Board. 


P.  F.  Vineberg,  Esq., 
R.  Sutherland,  Esq., 

jor   the   Appellant    (Respondent). 

S.  M.  Harris,  Esq., 

K.  C.  Woodsworth,  Esq., 

jor  the  Respondent  (Applicant). 

P.  Fournier,  Esq., 

jor  the  Respondent  (Intervener). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  April  29,  1947. 


Conciliation  Proceedings  under  the   Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Regulations 


THE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions-provide conciliation  machinery  to 
attempt  settlement  of  disputes  where  negotia- 
tions for  an  agreement  following  certification 
of  bargaining  representatives,  or  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  an  existing  agreement,  have 
been  unsuccessfully  continued  for  thirty  days. 
Disputes  of  this  nature  are  referred  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  or  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Boards  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
A  Conciliation  Officer  is  then  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  parties  and  endeavours  to 
effect  an  agreement.  If  the  Conciliation 
Officer  is  unable  to  bring  about  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  and  reports  that  in 
his  views  an  agreement  might  be  facilitated 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Conciliation  Board, 
a  Board  is  then  established  by  the  Minister 
•  of  Labour.  The  duty  of  such  a  Board  is  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  the  matters  in  dispute  and  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Minister. 

I.  Assignment   of   Conciliation    Officers 

During  April,  1947,  Conciliation  Officers 
were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: — 

Archibald  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal  Distributors 
(CCL).    H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

B.  L.  M.  Line,  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  and  Lodge 
355,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  H.  R. 
Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Brandon  Woollen  Mills  Co.  Ltd.,  Brandon, 
Man.,  and  Local  1,  Brandon  Woollen  Mills 
Union  (CCL).  R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Bulman  Bros.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Local  31,  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
America.     R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 


Canada  Veneers  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Veneer  Workers  (CCL). 
H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  their  jointly  and 
separately  owned  subsidiaries  and  ancillaries; 
and  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway;  Algoma 
Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway;  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway;  Ontario  North- 
land Railway;  Sydney  &  Louisburg  Railway; 
and  Essex  Terminal  Railway;  and  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen;  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors;  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees;  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Signalmen  of  America;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  System  Federation  No.  125 
(Shop  Crafts) ;  Canadian  National  Railway 
System  Federation  No.  11;  Division  No.  4, 
Railway  Employees'  Department  (AFL) ; 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
&  Other  Transport  Workers;  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employees;  Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance 
&  Bartenders'  International  League  of 
America;  International  Brotherhood  of  Fire- 
men &  Oilers,  Steam  Plant  Employees, 
Roundhouse  &  Railway  Shop  Labourers; 
Brotherhood  of  Express  Employees;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers; 
and  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Drop  Forgers  &  Helpers.  J.  S.  McCullagh, 
Conciliation  Officer.     (See  also  III). 

City  Laundry  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and 
Saint  John  Dry  Cleaning  &  Laundry  Workers' 
Union  (CCL).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  Ltd. 
(Con  Property),  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and 
Con  Sub-Local,  Yellowknife  District  Miners' 
Union  (Local  802,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers)    (CIO-CCL). 
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G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation  Officer.  (See  also 
ID. 

Crescent  Creamery  Ltd.,  City  Dairy  Ltd., 
Modern  Dairies  Ltd.,  St.  Boniface  Creamery 
Ltd.,  and  Central  Dairies  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Local  119,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehouse- 
men &  Helpers  of  America  ( AFL-TLC) .  R.  H. 
Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 

S.  Cunard  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal  Distributors 
(CCL).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Fairfield  &  Sons  Ltd.  (St.  James  Plant), 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Woollen  Mill  Employees' 
Unit,  One  Big  Union.  H.  S.  Johnstone, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Thos.  Jackson  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union. 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association, 
representing  all  elevator  companies  operating 
at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees  (AFL-TLC).  H.  S.  Johnstone, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

McCurdy  Supply  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union. 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

National  Harbours  Board  (Grain  Elevators 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  P.Q.,  and  Cold 
Storage  Plant  at  Montreal,  P.Q.)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Stations 
Employees  (AFL-TLC).  J.  S.  McCullagh, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Olympia  Wholesale,  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Local  1,  Brandon  Wholesale  Workers'  Union 
(CCL).     R.  H.  Hooper,   Conciliation  Officer. 

Oshawa  Railway  Co.  (subsidiary  of  Cana- 
dian National  Railways)  and  Oshawa  Rail- 
way Employees'  Union  (Division  1255, 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America)  (AFL-TLC).  J.  S.  McCullagh, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Ray's  Superior  Stores  Ltd.,  and  Ray's  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Retail  Grocery  &  Food 
Clerks'  Union  (Local  1518,  Retail  Clerks' 
International  Protective  Association)  (AFL- 
TLC).  Wm.  Fraser,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  III  and  IV). 

Rumford  Laundry  Ltd.,  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Local  1,  Brandon  Laundry  Workers'  Union 
(CCL).    R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Eleven  painting  contractors,  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  and  Local  1151,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 


Decorators  &  Paperhangers  of  America  (AFL- 
TLC).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 
Various  steamship  companies,  represented  by 
the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Local  375,  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  (AFL-TLC).  R. 
Trepanier,  Conciliation  Officer.     (See  also  II). 

II.  Agreements  Facilitated  by  Conciliation 
Officers   or   Cases    Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the 
successful  completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal 
of  the  request  for  intervention: 

Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  Ltd. 
(Con  Property),  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.,  and 
Con  Sub-Local,  Yellowknife  District  Miners' 
Union  (Local  802,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers)  (CIO-CCL). 
G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation  Officer.    (See  also  I). 

Magazine  Digest  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  and  Magazines  Employees'  Guild 
(CCL).     H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Various  steamship  companies,  represented 
by  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Local  375,  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  (AFL-TLC).  R. 
Trepanier,  Conciliation  Officer.     (See  also  I). 

Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks 
(AFL-TLC).  F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

III.   Boards   Established 

During  the  month,  Conciliation  Boards 
were  established  as  follows: 

Broulan  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.,  Pamour, 
Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL). 
H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer  (replacing  F. 
J.  Ainsborough). 

Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Weston, 
Ont.,  and  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO).  J.  Hutcheon, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  their  jointly  and  separ- 
tely  owned  subsidiaries  and  ancillaries;  and 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway;  Algoma 
Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway;  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway;  Ontario  North- 
land Railway;  Sydney  &  Louisburg  Railway; 
and  Essex  Terminal  Railway;  and  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen;  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors;  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees;  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Signalmen  of  America;   Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  System  Federation  No.  125 
(Shop  Crafts) ;  Canadian  National  Railway 
System  Federation  No.  11;  Division  No.  4, 
Railway  Employees'  Department  (AFL) ; 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
&  Other  Transport  Workers;  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employees;  Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance 
&  Bartenders'  International  League  of 
America;  International  Brotherhood  of  Fire- 
men &  Oilers,  Steam  Plant  Employees,  Round- 
house &  Railway  Shop  Labourers;  Brotherhood 
of  Express  Employees;  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers;  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  & 
Helpers.  J.  S.  McCullagh,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  I). 

City  Dray  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
&  Other  Transport  Workers  (CCL).  H.  S. 
Johnstone,    Conciliation    Officer. 

Coniaurum  Mines  Ltd.,  Schumacher,  Ont., 
and  Local  241,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL).  H. 
Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer  (replacing  F.  J. 
Ainsborough). 

Grimsby  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Grimsby, 
Ont.,  and  Local  805,  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  &  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 
F.  J.  Ainsborough,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Manitoba  Cartage  &  Storage  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  &  Other  Transport  Workers  (CCL). 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Mclntyre  &  Taylor,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
International  Molders  &  Foundry  Workers' 
Union  of  North  America  (AFL-TLC).  Wm. 
Dunn,   Conciliation   Officer. 

National  Cartage  &  Storage  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  &  Other  Transport  Workers  (CCL). 
H.  S.  Johnstone,  Conciliation  Officer. 

National  Sea  Products  Ltd.  (Maritime  Na- 
tional Fish  Division),  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Local  6,  Canadian  Fish  Handlers'  Union 
(TLC).  C.  J.  A.  Hughes,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  IV). 

Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out,, 
and  Local  4,  United  Telephone  Workers  of 
Canada  (CCL).  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd.,  South 
Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 
(ClO-CCL).  H.  Perkins,  Conciliation  Officer 
(replacing  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

Ray-O-Vac  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and     Local     3929,    United     Steelworkers     of 


America    (CIO-CCL).     T.  J.   Williams,   Con- 
ciliation Officer.     (See  also  IV). 

Ray's  Superior  Stores  Ltd.,  and  Ray's  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Retail  Grocery  &  Food 
Clerks'  Union  (Local  1518,  Retail  Clerks' 
International  Protective  Association)  (AFL- 
TLC).  Wm.  Fraser,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  I  and  IV). 

IV.  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

Canadian  Industries  Ltd. — The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  wtih  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  Nobel, 
Ont.,  and  Local  13031,  District  50,  Canadian 
Chemical  Division,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (AFL-CCL)  was  fully  constituted 
on  April  28,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  D.  Roach, 
Toronto,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Board.  Gerald  H.  Brown,  Ottawa,  and 
Herbert  Orliffe,  Toronto,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees    respectively. 

Chromium  Mining  &  Smelting  Corporation 
Ltd. — The  Conciliation  Board  established  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Chromium 
Mining  &  Smelting  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Local  2451,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  was 
fully  constituted  on  April  22,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Haileybury.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  W.  G.  Atkin, 
K.C,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  K.C, 
Toronto,  were  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Continental  Can  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. — The 
Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Continental  Can  Co. 
of  Canada  Ltd.,  Plant  90,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Local  2514,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  April 
22,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  L.  W. 
Brockington,  K.C,  Ottawa,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board.  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  K.C,  and 
Samuel  Hughes,  both  of  Toronto,  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  em- 
ployer   and    employees    respectively. 

National  Sea  Products  Ltd. — The  Concilia- 
tion Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  National  Sea  Products  Ltd. 
(Maritime  National  Fish  Division),  Halifax, 
N.S.,  and  Local  6,  Canadian  Fish  Handlers' 
Union  (TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  April 
30,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge    Kenneth    L.    Crowell,    Bridgetown,    as 
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Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Russell  Mclnnes  and  George  A.  Smith,  both 
of  Halifax,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively.     (See  also  III) 

Ray-O-Vac  (Canada)  Ltd. — The  Concilia- 
tion Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Ray-O-Vac  (Canada)  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local  3929,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  April  30,  1947,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  K.  Morton,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
T.  McKay  Long  and  David  Orlikow,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  were  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  employer  and  employees  respec- 
tively.    (See  also  III) 

Ray's  Superior  Stores  Ltd.,  and  Ray's  Ltd. — 
The  Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Ray's  Superior  Stores 
Ltd.,  and  Ray's  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and 
Retail  Grocery  &  Food  Clerks'  Union  (Local 
1518,  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective 
Association)  (AFL-TLC)  was  fully  consti- 
tuted on  April  15,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  Clarence  Darling,  K.C.,  Vancouver,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  Ian  Cameron  and  R.  K.  Gervin, 
both  of  Vancouver,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees respectively.     (See  also  I  and  III) 

Systems  Equipment  Ltd. — The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Systems  Equipment  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Local  191,  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  (AFL-TLC);  Local  160, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
(AFL-TLC) ;  and  Local  87,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants'  Union  (AFL- 
TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  April  28,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  A.  K.  Dysart,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  T.  W. 
Laidlaw,  K.C.,  and  A.  Murphy,  both  of  Win- 
nipeg, were  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Union  Gas  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. — The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Union  Gas  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont.,  and  Locals  1,  2  and  3, 
National  Union  of  Natural  Gas  Workers 
(CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  April  30, 
1947,  with  the  appointment  of  J.  J.  Coughlin, 
Sandwich,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  R.  R.  Evans, 
K.C.,  Hamilton,  and  J.  Douglas  McNish,  K.C., 


Toronto,  were  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

City  of  Winnipeg — The  Conciliation  Board 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  City  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  Employees,  Central  Council 
(CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  April  9,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  A.  K.  Dysart,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  George  F. 
Bentley,  Winnipeg,  and  S.  Simpson,  Trans- 
cona,  were  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 

V.   Board  Reports   Received 

During  the  month,  Board  Reports  were 
received  in  the  following  cases: — 

John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.  Ltd.,  Dundas, 
Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association  of 
Hamilton  &  Vicinity   (AFL-TLC). 

Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Associa- 
tion of  Hamilton  &  Vicinity  (AFL-TLC). 

Canada  Glue  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont., 
and  Local  397,  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America   (CIO-CCL). 

Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  and 
Local  271,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers. Iron  Shipbuilders,  Welder  &.  Helpers 
of  America  (AFL-TLC);  Local  144,  United 
Association  of  Journeymen,  Plumbers  & 
Steamfitters  of  United  States  &  Canada 
(AFL-TLC) ;  Local  568,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  (AFL-TLC),  and 
Local  116,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association  (AFL-TLC). 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.,  Fredericton,  N.B., 
and  Canoe  Factory  Workers'  Union  (CCL). 

Claratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local 
751,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees'  Interna- 
tional  Alliance    (AFL-TLC). 

John  Duff  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
Local  320  ,United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America   (CIO-CCL). 

Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Ltd. 
and  British  Columbia  Projectionists'  Society, 
Local  348,  International  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Stage  Employees  &  Moving  Picture 
Operators   (AFL-TLC). 

National  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Moose  Jaw., 
Sask.,  and  Local  1,  Canadian  Electrical  Work- 
ers'  Union    (CCL). 

Smart-Turner  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
and  Patternmakers'  Association  of  Hamilton 
&  Vicinity    (AFL-TLC). 
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Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Welland,  Ont., 
and  Local  523,  United  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL). 

Board  Cancelled 

It  was  reported  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  that  a  Conciliation  Board 
had  been  established  in  March  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Canadian  Furnace  Ltd., 
Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers    of    America     (CIO-CCL).      Shortly 


after  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  the 
interested  parties  entered  into  further  negoti- 
ations and  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
was  delayed  pending  notification  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations.  In  April  the 
Minister  of  Labour  was  advised  that  the 
parties  had  arrived  at  a  settlement  of  all 
matters  in  dispute  and  had  executed  a  col- 
lective agreement.  In  the  circumstances,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board,  the  establishment  of  which 
has   been    cancelled. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  John  Bertram  and  Sons  Go.  Ltd.,  Dundas, 

Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association  of  Hamilton  and 

Vicinity   (AFL-TLG) 


On  April  22,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  of  Brampton, 
Chairman,  appointed  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board,  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  K.C.,  of 
Toronto,  and  Kevey  Koskey,  of  Hamilton, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  in  this  matter 
consisting  of  Kevey  Koskey,  Esq.,  the  nominee 
of  the  Union,  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  Esq.,  K.C., 
nominee  of  the  Employer  and  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane  as  Chairman,  appointed  by 
you  at  the  request  of  the  nominees  of  the 
parties,  held  five  meetings.  The  employees 
were  represented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Scott,  President 
of  the  Local,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  District  Repre- 
sentative, and  Mr.  L.  Conley,  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Local.  The  Company  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Eric  Hoare,  Personnel 
Manager,  Mr.  S.  T.  Garside  of  the  Central 
Ontario  Industrial  Relations  Institute,  Mr. 
S.  E.  Robinson,  Foundry  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Finlayson,  General  Manager. 

The  matters  at  issue  between  the  parties 
had  to  do  with  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  range  of  rates  for  patternmakers,  the 
Company  maintaining  that  there  should  be 
a  range,  and  the  Union  demanding  a  single 
hourly  rate  of  SI. 20  for  all  patternmakers. 
We  were  unable  to  conciliate  the  different 
points  of  view  and  the  majority  of  the  Board 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  two  points 
of  view  would  be  as  recommended  below. 


We    therefore   recommend : 

1.  That  the  range  of  rates  for  patternmakers 
in  this  plant  be  from  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

2.  That  all  four  patternmakers  employed 
by  this  Company  at  the  present  time  be  given 
an  increase  from  their  present  rate  of  pay  of 
10  cents  per  hour,  such  increase  to  be  retro- 
active to  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1946. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  the  three  pattern- 
makers concerning  whose  skill  as  such  there 
was  agreement,  their  hourly  rate  should  be 
raised  to  $1.20  per  hour  within  .six  months 
from   the  date  hereof. 

4.  That  in  respect  to  the  fourth  pattern- 
maker whom  the  parties  agreed  had  less  skill 
than  the  three  mentioned  in  the  above  para- 
graph, his  rate  of  pay  should  be  considered 
within  six  months  from  this  date  and  that  the 
Company  should  pay  him  then  such  rate  as 
his  skill  and  ability  at  that  time  might  justify. 

5.  That  if  the  Company  finds  it  necessary 
to  employ  additional  patternmakers  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  such  additional  pat- 
ternmakers should  be  started  at  the  top  rate 
being  paid  patternmakers  by  the  Company 
at  the  time  of  such  employment. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Dated  this  16th  day  of  April,  1947. 

(Sgd.)  A.  Cochrane, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.)    E.   Macaulay  Dillon, 
Member  of  the  Board. 

Minority  Report 

To  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Dear   Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by 
you  to  deal  with  the  above  dispute  has  con- 
cluded its  deliberations.     I  regret  that  I  can- 
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not  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
His  Honour  Judge  Cochrane,  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  K.C.,  my  fellow 
member  of  the  Board  and  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  my  report  herewith. 

The  only  point  of  issue  between  the  parties 
in  this  matter  was  the  question  of  wages. 
The  Union's  request  was  for  the  minimum  rate 
of  $1.20  pei  hour  while  the  Company's  offer 
was  for  a  range  of  rates  from  $1.10  to  $1.20 
per  hour. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Garside  in  his  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  submitted,  in  part, 
that  the  Company's  traditional  (as  he  chose 
to  call  it)  wage  differential  should  be  main- 
tained. No  variation  was  forthcoming  from 
their  original  wage  offer  of  $1.10  to  $1.20  al- 
though the  Company  was  willing  to  under- 
take that  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  would 
pay  three  of  the  journeymen  patternmakers 
the   maximum  rate   and  increase   the  rate   to 


the  fourth  man  involved  as  might  be 
warranted. 

It  appeared  that  the  Union,  although  insist- 
ing upon  the  minimum  hourly  rate  of  $1.20, 
was  not  opposed  to  a  rate  range  being 
established. 

I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  wages  being  paid 
journeymen  patternmakers  by  other  industries 
ranging  from  $1.20  to  $1.28  and  higher,  that 
a  minimum  of  $1.20  was  reasonable.  With 
respect,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  Company  is 
entitled  to  any  wage  differential  because  of  its 
geographical  location. 

I  further  submit  that  the  Union's  request  for 
a  minimum  rate  of  $1.20  should  be  accepted 
by  the  Company  and  if  a  range  is  requested, 
same  to  be  from  a  $1.20  to  $1.28  per  hour. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)   Kevey  Koskey, 

Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  and  Machine 

Go.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers'  Association  of  Hamilton 

and  Vicinity  (AFL-TLG) 


On  April  22,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  by  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  E.  Macaulay 
Dillon,  K.C  of  Toronto,  and  Kevey  Koskey 
of  Hamilton,  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To:  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  in  this  matter  con- 
sisting of  Kevey  Koskey,  Esq.,  the  nominee 
of  the  Union,  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  Esq.,  K.C, 
nominee  of  the  Employer  and  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane  as  Chairman,  appointed 
by  you  at  the  request  of  the  nominees  of  the 


parties,  held  five  meetings.  The  employees 
were  represented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Scott,  President 
of  the  Local,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  District  Repre- 
sentative, and  Mr.  L.  Conley,  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Local.  The  Company  was 
represented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  Production 
Manager,  and  Mr.  Donald  Pyle  of  the  Central 
Ontario  Industrial  Relations  Institute. 

Your  Board  is  pleased  to  report  that  it  was 
able  to  conciliate  the  differences  between  the 
parties  and  that  a  collective  agreement  be- 
tween the  Company  and  its  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  Patternmakers'  Association  of 
Hamilton  and  vicinity  has  been  duly  executed. 

All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted. 
Dated  this  16th  day  of  April,  1947. 

(Sgd.)   A.  Cochrane, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  E.  Macaulay  Dillon, 
(Sgd.)   Kevey  Koskey. 


Report  of  Board  In  Dispute  Between  Canada  Glue  Go.  Ltd.,  Brantford, 
Ont.,  and  Local  397,  International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft 
&  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America  (CIO-CCL) 


On  April  9,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  Douglas  McNish,  K.C,  Chairman, 
Toronto,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 


in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  by 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Board,  A.  W. 
Burt,  K.C,  and  Elroy  Robson,  both  of 
Toronto,  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 
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Report  of  Board 

To  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 

Minister   of   Labour, 

Ottawa. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  established  to 
deal  with  the  above  dispute  begs  to  submit 
its  report. 

The  Board  met  the  parties  in  Toronto  on 
March  29  and  April  2,  1947.  The  Company 
was  represented  b}r  Mr.  John  A.  Reid,  General 
Manager,  and  R.  B.  Law,  K.C.,  Counsel  and 
Director.  The  Union  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stacey,  International  Representative. 
and  Mr.  Roy  Dankovitch,  Vice-President  of 
Local  397  of  the  Union  and  Chairman  of  the 
Bargaining   Committee. 

The  Union  was  certified  last  year  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  employees  of  the 
Company  and  some  ninety  employees  (all 
male)   are  affected. 

It  appeared  that  after  certification  negotia- 
tions between  the  Company  and  the  Union 
were  carried  on  over  a  period  of  some  months. 
As  a  result  of  these,  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  parties  on  all  provisions 
of  a  proposed  contract  other  than  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  of  pay  and,  this  was  the  only 
matter  with  which  the  Board  was  called  upon 
to  deal. 

The  Union's  request  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  skilled  mechanics,  concerning  whose 
rates  of  pay  agreement  had  been  reached) 
was  (a)  an  overall  10  cents  an  hour  increase 
with  "an  open  end"  agreement  providing  for 
the  opportunity  of  re-opening  wage  negotia- 
tions during  the  term  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract, or  (b)  an  overall  increase  of  15  cents 
an  hour  for  these  last  mentioned  employees 
without  any  provision  for  renegotiating  wages. 

The  Company's  offer  provided  for  an  over- 
all increase  of  8-38  cents  per  hour  with  no 
provision  for  renegotiating  wage  rates. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  parties  were  not 
veiy  far  from  reaching  an  agreement  at  the 
time  the  dispute  reached  this  Board.  Every 
effort  was  therefore  made  to  conciliate  the 
dispute  and  present  a  unanimous  report  that 
the  Board  felt  would  be  accepted  by  both 
parties. 

This  has  been  accomplished  and  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Board  is  as 
follows: 

1.  The  operative  date  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  Company  and  the  Union 
to  be  April  15,  1947. 


2.  That  there  be  incorporated  into  this  pro- 
posed contract  a  schedule  of  wage  rates  as 
set  out  in  the  schedule  attached  to  this  report 
and  that  these  rates  be  effective  from  the 
15th  of  April,  1947;  and 

3.  The  following  "open  end"  clause  be  in- 
corporated into  the  proposed  contract: 

"Either  party  may  re-open  this  agree- 
ment, with  respect  to  wage  rates  only,  once 
during  the  term  hereof  provided  that  any 
such  re-opening  shall  not  occur  prior  to 
September   1,   1947." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  8th  day  of  April, 
A.D.  1947. 

(Sgd.)  J.  D.  McNish. 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Elroy   Robson, 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  Burt. 

Schedule    of   Hourly    Wage   Rates 

Maintenance 

Shift     Engineers      95 

Machinist   and    Blacksmith    1.05 

Pipefitters    93 

Carpenters     95 

Boiler  Room 

Firemen     85 

Ashman     74 

Wash   Mills  and   Vat  House 

Crane    Operator    81 

Vat    Man    76 

Labourers 74 

Cook    House 

Cooks     8j 

Helpers    7t 

Grease  Room 

Labour     74 

Evaporators 

Operators     SI 

Spreading,  Drying,   Picking 

Labourers     74 

Net     Repair     74 

Packing,   Grinding,   Shipping 

Packer 74 

Trucker     74 

Labourers     74 

Extraction   Bones 

Operators    81 

Bone  Dicbstebs-Oookb 

Operators      SI 

Bone  Department 

Labourers 74 

Yardman    
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Report  of  Board  In  Dispute  Between  Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
and  Lodge  271,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders, Welders  &  Helpers  of  America;  Local  144,  United  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen,  Plumbers  &  Steamfitters  of  United  States  & 
Canada;  Local  568,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  workers; 
and  Local  116,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association 
(AFL-TLC) 


On  April  11,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Board,  and  on  April  18,  1947,  he  received 
the  Minority  Report.  The  personnel  of  the 
Board  was  as  follows:  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Alfred  Savard,  Quebec,  Chairman,  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  D.  A.  Paterson,  and  Claude 
Jodoin,  both  of  Toronto,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Conciliation  Board  appointed  under 
your  direction  has  completed  its  work  and 
hereby  submits  its  report. 

It  was  the  wish  of  all  parties  concerned  that 
a  unanimous  report  should  be  presented,  but, 
much  to  our  regret,  it  has  to  be  a  majority 
Teport. 

In  June  1946,  the  management  of  Canadian 
Vickers  Limited  and  the  different  Unions  con- 
cerned discussed  the  renewal  of  a  Collective 
Agreement,  but  could  not  agree  on  the  wages 
to  prevail  for  the  duration  of  the  new  contract. 

So,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Lodges  271 
and  373,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association,  Local  116,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  568,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Jointers  of 
America,  Local  1558,  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  America,  Local  349,  and 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam-* 
fitters  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Local 
144,  applied  to  the  'National  War  Labour 
Board  to  increase  wage  rates  by  10  cents  an 
hour. 

This  application  was  heard  by  the  National 
War  Labour  Board  some  time  in  the  Fall,  and 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1946,  the  decision  of 
the  Board  was  rendered. 

It  had  been  represented  to  the  National 
War  Labour  Board  by  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives that  a  substantial  ship-building 
program  was  under  way  at  its  Montreal  ship- 
yard, and  that  this  program  had  been  devel- 


oped despite  the  competition  of  foreign  ship- 
building establishments.  Such  information 
was  divulged  to  justify  the  company's  conten- 
tion that  any  further  increase  in  labour  costs 
would  put  its  competitive  position  in  jeopardy. 

The  finding  of  the  Board  was  that,  having  in 
mind  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Wartime 
Wages  Control  Order,  1943,  the  contention  of 
the  company  was  tantamount  to  a  plea  of 
inability  to  pa}'  without  first  increasing  its 
contract  prices  for  the  construction  of  ships. 
The  Board  held  that  no  evidence  had  been 
adduced  to  support  such  a  plea  and,  therefore, 
was  unable  to  give  effect  to  it. 

The  final  finding  of  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  was  that,  after  considering  all 
the  factors  involved  in  this  case,  it  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  just 
and  reasonable  to  direct  the  company  to 
increase  by  10  cents  an  hour  the  rates  of  its 
employees  represented  by  the  applicant  unions. 
And  finally,  the  Board  decided  that,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not 
prepared  to  give  any  retroactive  effect  to  its 
decision  and  provided  in  its  finding  and.  direc- 
tion that  the  increases  awarded  should  come 
into  effect  on  the  date  of  its  decision,  i.e.,  on 
the  26th  November,  1946. 

On  November  29,  1946,  the  text  of  Order 
in  Council  P.C.  4904  was  published.  It 
announced  that,  effective  midnight  November 
30,  Wartime  Controls  of  Wages  and  Salaries, 
which  had  been  instituted  on  December  9, 
1943,  were  to  be  removed  and  their  determina- 
tion returned  to  the  processes  of  Collective 
Bargaining.  The  removal  was  subject  to  the 
exception  that  applications  and  appeals  for 
wages  and  salary  increases  pending  before 
Regional  and  National  War  Labour  Boards  on 
November  30  would  be  heard  and  expedi- 
tiously  disposed    of. 

The  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4904  ordered  that 
part  II  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control  Order, 
1943,  established  by  Order  in  Council  P.C.  9384 
of  December  9,  1943,  be  revoked. 

Paragraph  II  also  provided  that,  where,  on 
the  1st  day  of  November,  1946,  any  applica- 
tion or  appeal  was  pending  before  a  War 
Labour  Board  under  the  Wartime  Wages 
Control  Order,  1943,  the  said  Board  was  to 
have  authority  to  continue  all  proceedings, 
pursuant  to   such   application   or  appeal,  and 
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part  II  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control  Order, 
1943,  was  to  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
in  relation  to  the  employer,  in  respect  of  the 
occupational  classifications  of  the  employees 
with  regard  to  whom  such  application  or 
appeal  had  been  made,  and  the  Board  had 
the  power  to  make  such  order  or  give  such 
direction,  pursuant  to  such  application  or 
appeal,  as  it  might  have  made  while  the  said 
part  II  continued  in  full  force  and  effect,  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
order. 

Paragraph  III  of  the  P.C.  4904  added  that, 
where  the  Board  makes  any  order  or  gives  any 
direction,  pursuant  to  Section  II  of  this  order, 
part  II  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control,  1943, 
should  be  deemed  to  have  been  revoked  in 
respect  of  the  employer,  in  relation  to  the 
occupational  classifications  of  employees  with 
regard  to  whom  the  said  Order  or  direction  is 
made  on  the  day  following  the  day  on  which 
such  order  or  direction  is  made. 

Under  part  II  of  the  Wartime  Wages  Control 
Order,  1943  (P.C.  9384),  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  and  the  Regional  Board  were 
given  broad  powers  to  regulate  wages  through 
out  Canada.  Under  such  powers,  these  Boards 
could  authorize  or  direct  employers  to  increase 
wage  rates,  to  alter  terms  of  employment,  etc. 
The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  P.C.  9384  by  P.C. 
4904  is  to  abolish  Wartime  Wage  Controls  in 
Canada  and  to  make  the  labour  market  a  free 
one,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  various  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  Collective  Bargaining, 
minimum  wages. 

Once  the  Wartime  Wage  Controls  in  Canada 
were  repealed,  rulings  of  the  Board  issued  prior 
to  the  1st  of  December,  1946,  had  no  longer 
any  binding  force,  and  the  employers  affected 
became  free  to  modify  existing  wage  rates 
without  any   governmental   authorization. 

P.C.  4904  also  provides  that  whatever  order 
the  Board  makes  on  a  pending  application 
expires  the  day  after  it  is  made. 

From  the  26th  of  November.  1946,  to  the 
30th  of  November,  1946,  the  company  paid  the 
additional  10  cents  an  hour  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  decision  of  the  National  War 
Labour  Board,  rendered  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1946.  Then,  Canadian  Vickers  Limited, 
assuming  that  it  was  free  to  modify  existing 
wage  rates  without  any  governmental  authori- 
zation, entered  into  negotiations  with  its 
employees,  making  an  offer  of  10  per  cent 
instead  of  10  cents  an  hour.  Negotiations  were 
pending  until  the  beginning  of  1947,  when  four 
of  the  Locals  and  Lodges,  which  had  appeared 
before  the  National  War  Labour  Board, 
applied  to  the  Department  of  Labour  for  a 
Conciliation  Board  to  consider  their  demand 


that  the  increase  be  fixed  at  10  cents  instead  of 
at  10  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime,  Canadian  Vickers  Limited 
has  paid  its  employees  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  from  1st  December,  1946.  The  present 
Board  sat  in  Montreal  on  the  15th  and  17th  of 
March,  on  the  22nd  and  24th  of  March,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  March,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
on  the  1st  of  April  and  finally,  on  the  7th  of 
April.  The  company  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  T.  R.  McLagan,  W.  Dunkerley,  R.  K. 
Thoman.  The  different  locals  and  lodges  of 
the  A.F.L.  were  represented  by  Messrs.  John 
Bruce,  Sam  Finlay,  O.  Renaud,  Rene  Walsh, 
Alex  Gauld,  Edouard  Larose,  H.  Rochon, 
Jack  Begg,  Harry  Colnett,  J.  L.  Morel.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  the  spokesman  for  the  delegation. 

It  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  employees 
that,  on  December  5,  1946,  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  had  rendered  the  decision 
establishing  a  wage  rate  increase  of  10  cents 
per  hour  for  all  classifications,  effective 
November  26,  1946. 

Upon  taking  communication  of  that  decision, 
representatives  of  the  Unions  interviewed  Mr. 
Dunkerley  to  have  the  award  made  effective, 
but  the  company  would  not  accept  the  decision 
on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the  Order  in  Council 
establishing  the  National  War  Labour  Board 
had  been  repealed  and  that  its  decision  could 
not  be  made  mandatory  after  the  30th  of 
November,  1946.  The  second  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Dunkerley  was  that  it  was  placing  the 
company  in  an  unfavourable  position  with 
respect  to  its  competitors  by  maintaining  a 
5  cents'  differential  in  wages  over  other  yards 
in  the  province,  such  as  Sorel  and  Lauzon  and 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  make  it  effective,  excepting  only  as  to  the 
four  days  in  which  the  order  could  be  made 
to  apply  legally. 

Mr.  Dunkerley  made  a  counter-offer  of  a 
10  per  cent  general  wage  increase,  which  was 
not  accepted. 

The  demand,  as  presented  by  the  Unions 
would  change  the  salary  of  the  men  in  the 
following  way: 


60  cents  an  hour 
80  cents  an  hour 
$1.00  an  hour 


70  cents  an  hour 
90  cents  an  hour 
$1.10  an  hour 


The    proposition  made    by    the    company 

would  result  in  the  following  changes. 

60  cents  an  hour  —        66  cents  an  hour 

70  cents  an  hour  —        77  cents  an  hour 

80  cents  an  hour  —        88  cents  an  hour 

90  cents  an  hour  —        99  cents  an  hour 

$1.00  an  hour  —  $1.10  an  hour 

There  are  actually  working  at  the  plant  of 
the  Canadian  Vickers  Limited,  2,587  employees- 
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who  would  be  affected  by  the  change  and  it 
would  mean  that,  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1946,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1947,  the  company 
would  have  to  pay  $105,000  additional,  if  the 
request  of  the  Unions  were  granted. 

The  majority  of  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  offer  made  by  the  company  of  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wages  is  fair 
and  should  be  accepted.  Otherwise,  the  helpers 
and  labourers  would  be  getting  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent  as  against  a  higher-paid  man 
who  would  only  receive  10  per  cent,  or  9  per 
cent  or  8  per  cent,  according  to  his  earnings. 
The  Board  tried  its  utmost  to  bring  labour 
and  management  to  an  understanding  or  com- 
promise which  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  but  with  no  success.  The  Unions  are 
willing  to  do  something  if,  in  return,  they  were 
granted  some  concession,  such  as  a  guarantee 
of  Union  security,  i.e.,  check-off  or  closed  shop. 
The  company  is  not  willing,  because,  according 
to  its  figures,  a  large  percentage  of  their  men 
do  not  belong  to  any  Union. 

According  to  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
agents  of  the  Unions,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  all  the  employees  engaged  in  the  trades 
covered  by  Locals  271,  144,  568  and  116  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Union,  they 
would  only  amount  to  489.  If  we  add  to  that 
the  employees  engaged  in  the  trades  covered 
by  Locals  349,  1558  and  343,  this  would  bring 
the  total  of  unionized  employees  to  689. 

There  are  still  300  employees  over  whom 
the  CIO  claims  to  have  right  of  control,  while 
the  AFL  contend  that  these  300  belong  to 
them.  The  rest,  i.e.,  1,598,  do  not  belong  to 
any  Union  and,  therefore,  the  company  does 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  Union  security  to 
a  Union  which  only  represents  25  per  cent  of 
its  employees. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Union,  and 
which  we  are  attaching,  we  do  not  find  any 
satisfactory  and  convincing  reasons  why  this 
Board  should  grant  the  request  of  the  different 
Lodges  and  Locals. 

On  behalf  of  the  company,  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  the  Canadian  Vickers  Limited  has 
to  compete  with  Marine  Industries  in  Sorel, 
Davie  Ship  Building  Co.  Ltd.  and  George  T. 
Davie  Co.,  at  Lauzon  and  the  old  Morton 
Ship  Yard,  now  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship 
Building,  at  Quebec. 

In  addition  to  ship-building,  Canadian 
Vickers  Limited  is  engaged  in  machinery 
works. 

One  of  the  reasons  presented  by  Mr.  Bruce 
was  that  the  employees  of  Canadian  Vickers 
Limited  were  more  competent  and  more 
efficient  than  the  employees  of  the  Quebec 
shipyards.      No    evidence     was    adduced     in 


support  of  that  claim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chairman  of  this  Board  remembers 
sitting  in  Quebec  on  a  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, where  the  company  involved  was  the 
Morton  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  and  where  the 
Union  involved  was  the  AFL  and  where  a 
Mr.  Coyle  stated  that  the  employees  of  the 
Quebec  shipyards  were  just  as  efficient  as  the 
employees  of  the  Montreal  shipyards.  There- 
fore, on  the  matter  of  efficiency,  we  can  count 
that  the  Montrealers  and  the  Quebec 
employees  are  on  a  par. 

Previous  to  the  war,  ship-building  was  a 
non-existing  industry.  It  has  grown  with  the 
war,  but  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
industry  has  returned  to  free  competition  on 
private  undertakings.  The  Canadian  ship- 
building industry  has  to  compete  directly  in 
a  free  market  with  the  United  States,  and  also 
with  the  ship-building  industry  in  England 
and  in  Sweden.  Due  to  the  high  wages  paid 
in  the  American  shipyards,  many  have  had 
to  close. 

Canadian  Vickers  Limited  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Marine  Industries  in  Sorel, 
the  Davie  Ship  Building,  the  George  T.  Davie 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Yard,  from  now 
on.  A  difference  of  5  per  cent  already  exists 
between  the  wage  rates  paid  in  the  shipyards 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  wage  rates 
at  Montreal  shipyards  are  5  cents  higher. 

We  were  told  that  35  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  ship  is  covered  by  labour,  and  if  business 
is  to  be  secured  by  Canadian  industry  in  the 
world  market,  Canadian  industry  must  be  on 
an  equal  footing  and  with  equal  advantages, 
in  order  to  secure  the  world  market.  If  busi- 
ness is  lost  by  Canadian  Vickers  Limited  on 
account  of  the  lower  wage  rate  paid  in  other 
shipyards,  the  result  will  be  that  over  a  period 
of  years,  considerable  business  will  be  lost,  lay- 
offs will  follow  and  men  will  have  to  secure 
other  employment.    . 

The  wages  paid  by  Canadian  Vickers 
Limited,  compared  to  the  wages  paid  by  the 
other  shipyards  show  that  Canadian  Vickers 
Limited  pay  a  higher  rate.  Consequently,  the 
offer  made  appears  to  be  reasonable,  at  least 
for  the  present  time,  and  we  have  been  told 
that,  if  the  company  raises  the  wages  by  a 
flat  10  cents  per  hour,  it  would  have  to  spend 
about  $192,000  more  than  they  are  now  paying. 

It  seems  that,  in  the  appreciation  of  this 
case,  one  should  be  objective,  look  ahead,  see 
that  the  permanency  of  the  ship-building 
industry  is  kept  alive  and  that  the  danger 
should  be  avoided,  that,  in  a  few  years,  due 
to  higher  wages,  the  construction  of  new  ships 
should  go  to  other  shores  and  foreign  firms. 
After   considering  carefully  all   the   angles   of 
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the  question  and  the  consequences  that  our 
decision,  one  way  or  the  other  could  have, 
we  feel  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
employees  that  they  should  be  satisfied  and 
accept  the  wages  presently  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, thus  ensuring  the  permanency  of  the 
industry  and  its  future  success,  and  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  for  themselves  continuous 
employment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)     Alfred  Savard, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.)    D.  A.  Paterson, 

Member. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
7th  April,  1947, 

Minority  Report 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  appointed  under  your  direction  on 
;his  Board  of  Conciliation  as  a  representative 
of  the  above-mentioned  unions,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  have  to  submit  to  you  a 
minority  report. 

The  representative  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Paterson,  as  well  as  the  Chairman,  the 
Honourable  Justice  Alfred  Savard,  have,  I 
understand,  forwarded  to  you  a  majority 
report,  and  I  wish  to  humbly  submit  to  you 
the  reason  why  I  disagree  with  the  majority 
report. 

The  National  War  Labour  Board,  before  it 
ceased  to  exist,  gave  an  award  for  an  increase 
of  ten  cents  an  hour  (10c.)  to  all  employees 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  above-mentioned 
unions.  They  also  stated  that  the  inability 
to  pay  of  the  Canadian  Vickers  Limited,  was 
not  proven  and  was  the  major  reason  for 
them  to  make  this  decision,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour  (10c.) 
has  been  granted  to  all  shipyards  during  1946. 
This  was  not  contested  by  any  other  company. 
The  company  (Canadian  Vickers  Limited) 
paid  the  ten  cents  (10c.)  an  hour  increase  to 
their  employees  involved,  from  November  26, 
1946,  to  November  30,  1946,  inclusive,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Wartime  Controls  of  wages 
and  salaries  were  removed,  they  decided  to 
pay  their  employees  a  straight  ten  per  cent 
(10%)  increase  instead  of  ten  cents  (10c.)  an 
hour. 

The  Unions  immediately  entered  negotia- 
tions with  the  firm  claiming  that  the  decision 
of  the  National  War  Labour  Board  should  be 
maintained.    They  did  not  come  to  an  under- 


standing with  the  company,  and  consequently 
asked  you  to  appoint  a  conciliation  board, 
which  you  did,  to  decide  on  the  matter. 

It  is  my  contention  that  all  decisions  of 
the  National  War  Labour  Board  as  well  as 
Regional  War  Labour  Boards  should  be 
maintained  and  binding  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned until  new  negotiations  for  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  are  started  which,  in  this 
case,  the  termination  of  the  agreement  with 
the  unions  and  the  company  would  have  been 
on  June  21,  1947,  and  with  controls  lifted, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  living  makes 
such  action  entirely  unwarranted  and  untimely. 

The  Canadian  Vickers  Limited  is  the  first 
company  up  to  now  who  has  endeavoured  to 
make  any  changes  to  decisions  of  the  National 
or  Regional  War  Labour  Boards,  since  those 
boards  were  removed,  and  I  believe  this  case 
can  be  determined  as  a  test  case  and  the 
decision  of  this  board  does  not  only  involve 
the  Canadian  Vickers  Limited  and  the  unions 
above-mentioned,  but  concerns  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and;  would  only  create  ill-feelings  as  well  as 
misunderstandings  and  breaking  of  existing 
agreements  if  any  kind  of  a  decision  would 
overrule  past  decisions  or  awards  of  the 
National  or  Regional  War  Labour  Boards.  It 
is  my  contention  that  these  decisions  should 
be  definitely  maintained  until  new  negotiations 
are  started  after  termination  of  existing  agree- 
ments; and  then  through  the  means  of  regular 
sound  collective  bargaining,  all  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  could  have  been  adjusted  by 
the  usual  economic  powers  of  both  parties. 

If  figuring  the  difference  in  wages  involved 
between  the  10  cents  an  hour  increase  and  the 
10  per  cent  increase  given  by  the  company. 
You  will  note  that  roughly,  the  difference  is 
only  approximately  Z  per  cent  and  seeing  that 
the  inability  to  pa}'  of  the  company  was 
not  proven  to  my  estimation,  I  contend  that 
the  original  award  of  the  National  War 
Labour  Board  should  have  been  maintained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  also  a  violation 
of  all  existing  understandings  between  the 
governmental  authorities  and  unions,  and  if 
not  mentioned  in  the  law  removing  the  War 
Labour  Boards,  a  proviso  should  have  been 
inserted  that  existing  conditions  be  main- 
tained until  termination  of  agreements  where 
then  both  parties  would  have  the  power  to 
act  as  thej^  please. 

It  was  stated  during  the  meetings  of  your 
Conciliation  Board  that  the  unions  repre- 
sented only  689  or  such  employees  out  of  a 
total  of  2,587.  May  I  note  that  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  unions  only  concerns 
those   who   are   under   their   jurisdiction,    and 
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for  this  reason,  if  so,  the  claim  concerns  those 
689  employees  really  involved;  not  that  I  do 
not  think  that  the  other  employees  do  not 
deserve  the  maintenance  of  the  10  cents  an 
hour  increase  as  ruled  by  National  War  Labour 
Board. 

Competition  from  the  other  shipbuilding 
concerns  such  as  Marine  Industries  in  Sorel, 
Davie  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.,  and  George  F. 
Davie  Co.,  at  Lauzon,  and  others,  were 
mentioned,  and  I  wish  to  note  in  this  case 
that  it  is  known  across  the  country,  and 
management  certainly  admits  it  that  the 
Canadian  Vickers  Limited  is  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  shipbuilding  concern  in  the 
country,  also  that  the  efficiency  of  their 
employees  was  not  denied. 

It  is  the  only  shipbuilding  concern  building 
ships  under  cover  and  thus  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  weather  conditions  and  consequently 
can  fulfill  their  contracts  without  any 
stoppages  of  work. 

The  machinery  in  the  shop  is  most  modern, 
and  this  statement  is  agreed  upon  by  both 
management  and  unions,  and  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  as  far  as  tenders  are  concerned 
in  competition  with  other  shipbuilding  com- 
panies that  through  this  advantage  of  having 
the  most  modern  machinery  as  well  as  the 
best  employees,  as  far  as  efficiency  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  production  is  excellent,  fast 
and  on  prices  on  those  tenders,  the  Canadian 
Vickers  Limited  can  compete  to  an  advantage 
with  anybody  else  in  Canada,  and  the  differ- 
ential existing  between  them  and  the  other 
shipyards  would  not  be  a  burden. 

As  far  as  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Canada  is  concerned,  no  one  is  a  prophet  and 
can  read  the  future ;  I  certainly  hope  that 
production  in  that  industry  will  be  main- 
tained and  that  employees  engaged  therein 
will  consequently  have  the  necessary  work. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  government's  duty 
to    enact   certain   regulations   concerning   that 


industry  in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Canadian  ships  built  in  our  country,  but  as 
far  as  world  competition,  as  it  was  mentioned 
before  the  Conciliation  Board  by  the  com- 
pany, I  do  not  believe  that  this  Board  is  a 
Committee  of  United  Nations  Society  and  has 
to  decide  on  world  economics,  because  if  we 
start  that  kind  of  discussion,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  settle  the  economics  of  the  entire 
world. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  a  statement  was 
made  and  not  denied  by  management,  that 
the  company  does  not  pay  the  10  per  cent 
increase  to  ALL  its  employees. 

I  ma}'  further  inform  you  that  all  employees 
receiving  more  than  a  $1  an  hour  are  receiving 
a  maximum  of  ten  cents  an  hour — therefore 
the  contention  of  the  company  that  it  is 
easier  to  pay  10  per  cent  is  not  sound  or 
reasonable. 

It  may  be  also  noticed  that  the  company 
has  always  paid  higher  wages  than  other 
concerns  in  the  same  industry,  and  that  by 
doing  so,  they  have  not  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. On  the  contrary,,  and  this  goes  to 
their  credit.  I  don't  see  now  for  what  reason, 
when  there  are  only  a  few  months  involved, 
that  the  company  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  ten  cents  (10c.)  an  hour  increase  as 
granted  by  the  National  War  Labour  Board. 

Consequently,  Sir,  I  reiterate  my  plea  to 
you  that  this  decision  should  have  maintained 
the  10  cents  an  hour  increase  as  awarded  by 
the  National  War  Labour  Board  and  by  this 
fact  avoid  creating  a  precedent  that  might 
be  of  serious  consequences  to  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  destroying  the  goodwill 
and  good  understanding  in  collective 
bargaining. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)     Claude  Jodoin, 
Member  of  Conciliation  Board. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Ltd.,  Fredericton, 
N.B.,  and  Canoe  Factory  Workers'  Union 


On  April  23,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  Mr. 
Arthur  McF.  Limerick,  of  Fredericton, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  R.  R.  Reid, 
of  Gagetown,  and  Rev.  Austin  MacPherson, 
of  Fredericton,  appointed  on  the  nomination 
of  the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 


Report  of  Board 

To: 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sir: 

The  Conciliation  Board  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  above  parties,  convened  on 
Friday,  March  28,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  County 
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Court  House,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  the  three 
members  of  the  Board,  namely,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Reid,  nominee  of  the  employer,  Rev.  A.  D. 
MacPherson,  nominee  of  the  employees,  and 
Mr.  A.  McF.  Limerick,  the  chairman,  being 
all  present  and  duly  sworn. 

The  employers  were  represented  by  Miss 
M.  J.  Chestnut,  the  Manager  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  Harold  Smith,  the  Assistant  Manager 
and  Mr.  Richards,  the  Auditor;  the  employees 
were  represented  by  Messrs.  Angus  McLeod, 
Harry  Boutaught,  John  Draper,  Robert 
Logan,  Frank  Good  and  Walter  Blizzard. 

The  Board  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  dispute  would  be  confined  to  the  matter 
of  wage  increases,  the  demand  of  the  Union 
being  for  a  15  cents  an  hour  increase  for  all 
employees.  Other  matters  such  as  vacations 
with  pay,  rest  periods,  and  union  security  had 
been  brought  up  and  discussed  on  previous 
occasions  in  the  negotiations  for  a  collective 
agreement  as  shown  by  the  conciliation  officer's 
report.  Contrary  to  expectation,  these  sub- 
sidiary matters  did  come  up  for  discussion 
before  the  Board,  but  only  as  incidental  to 
and  affecting  harmonious  relations  between 
employer  and  employees. 

A  brief  prepared  by  Angus  McLeod,  Organ- 
izer for  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  was 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  employees  out- 
lining the  steps  taken  by  the  Union  to  achieve 
their  wage  demands  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  stressing  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  workers  in  the  factory,  owing  to  the  rising 
cost  of  living  were  confronted  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
their  families  were  compelled  to  seek  over- 
time work  at  the  factory  on  straight  time. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  chiefly 
centered  on  the  Company's  claim  that  the 
increase  requested  was  not  feasible  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  The  large  increase  in  over-head  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  material  and  the  depre- 
ciation in  quantity  of  raw  material  obtainable. 

(b)  The  falling  off  in  per  capita  production 
by  the  employees  since  1939. 

(c)  The  impossibility  of  increasing  the  price 
of  the  finished  articles  without  endangering 
and  perhaps  losing  a  large  part  of  the  present 
market  which  would  go  to  freelance  builders. 

(d)  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  situa- 
tion of  the  Company  with  respect  to  markets. 

It  was  generally  conceded  by  all  present, 
including  the  representatives  of  management 
that  the  wages  in  this  industry  were  low  and 
that  an  increase  was  desirable  if  the  industry 
could  at  all  bear  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  payroll. 

The  only  suggestion  of  settlement  at  this 
meeting  was  advanced  by  the  employer  in  the 


offer  to  cancel  certain  individual  increases 
granted  to  some  of  the  employees  from 
January  1,  and  divide  the  total  of  such 
increase  among  all  employees.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  union  that  this  would  amount  to 
an  increase  of  roughly  1^  cents  per  hour  as 
against  the  union's  request  for  a  15  cents 
increase  across  the  Board,  and  the  suggestion 
was  turned  down  by  the  union. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  subject 
to  recall  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  Employer 
undertaking  to  go  over  the  Company's 
financial  position  with  the  Auditors,  and  if 
possible  within  a  few  days  communicate  to 
the  Chairman  for  transmission  to  the 
employees  a  further  offer  of  settlement. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  an  offer  was 
received  from  Miss  Chestnut  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  whereby  an  increase  of  10  cents  per 
hour  to  all  employees,  except  apprentices  and 
boys,  was  suggested,  with  a  smaller  increase 
to  the  latter  two  categories.  Such  increase  to 
be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  Company  on  July  31,  and  the  situation 
to  be  reviewed  at  that  time. 

This  offer  was  communicated  to  the 
employees,  who  held  a  meeting  and  voted  on 
the  question  of  accepting  it.  The  Board  was 
advised  that  all  employees  with  the  exception 
of  five  voted  in  favour  of  accepting  the  offer, 
and  that  the  new  scale  of  wages  was  brought 
into  effect  on  the  first  pay  period  in  April. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  the 
prospect  of  improved  employer-employee  rela- 
tions is  encouraging.  Both  parties  to  the 
dispute  deplored  the  deterioration  in  these 
relations  and  it  was  apparent  that  good-will 
is  earnestly  desired  on  the  part  of  all.  The 
union  is  young  and  inexperienced  but  the 
men  representing  the  employees  were  intel- 
ligent, taking  pride  in  their  work,  and  the 
quality  of  the  product,  with  a  capacity  to 
analyse  the  problems  of  production.  It  would 
seem  that  co-operation  between  management 
and  the  union  is  a  real  possibility.  The  Board 
was  impressed  by  the  frankness  of  the 
employer  and  management.  The  willingness 
of  the  employer  to  treat  wages  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  union  as  that  of  a  total 
wage  cost  instead  of  the  hitherto  fixing  of 
wages  from  the  relative  output  of  each 
employee  as  compared  with  other  employees, 
indicates  a  real  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
union.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  fine 
background  of  good-will  which  had  been  built 
up  in  the  past  and  could  be  restored. 

(Sgd.)  A.  McF.  Limerick, 

(Sgd.)  R.  R.  Reid, 

(Sgd.)  Austin  D.  MacPherson. 

for  the  Board. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Glaratel  Cafe,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Local  751,  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance 

(AFL-TLC) 


On  April  2,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
His  Honour  Judge  H.  W.  Whitla,  Winnipeg, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  J.  E.  Wilson 
and  J.  L.  McBride,  both  of  Winnipeg, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  Concilia- 
tion Board  appointed  to  deal  with  the  above 
mentioned  matter  now  beg  to  report  as  follows. 


After  five  meetings  of  the  Board  at  which 
all  members  were  present  an  agreement  was 
come  to  and  duly  executed  by  both  sides  to 
the  dispute. 

This  completes  our  duties  in  this  particular 
matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)     H.    W.    Whitla, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)     J.    L.    McBride, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)     Jas.  E.  Wilson, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  John  Duff  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,, 
and  Local  320,  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America  (GIO-GGL) 


On  April  28,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows  His 
Honour  Judge  H.  E.  Fuller,  of  Welland, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom- 
mendation by  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Board,  N.  L.  Mathews  and  David 
Archer,  both  of  Toronto,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  Honourable, 
The  Minister  of  Labour, 
Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  herein  appointed 
by  you  on  the  18th  day  of  January  last,  beg 
to  report  as  follows: — 

John  Duff  &  Sons,  Limited,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  are  engaged  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  and  heretofore  have  not  had  any 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a  Union. 
The  present  Union  was  certified  on  the  12th 


of  June,  1946,  and  prior  to  that  time  there 
had  been  an  agreement  in  effect  with  a 
committee  of  the  employees.  The  Company 
employ  about  150.  As  a  result,  it  appeared 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  that  the 
parties  were  far  apart  and  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  an  agreement  being  reached. 
The  Board,  however,  are  now  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  parties  have  reached 
an  agreement,  which  has  been  signed. 

The  Board  wishes  to  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  Union  and  the  assistance  of  both 
sides  in  the  negotiations  in  this  matter. 

Dated  at  Welland,  Ontario,  this  21st  day  of 
April,  A.D.  1947. 

(Sgd.)  Harold  E.  Fuller, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Conciliation. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 

Member,    Board    of    Conciliation. 

(Sgd.)  Norman  L.  Mathews, 

Member,    Board    of    Conciliation. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation 
Ltd.,  and  British  Columbia  Projectionists  Society  (Local  348,  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  &  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators)    (AFL-TLC) 


On  April  24,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation, the  personnel  of  which  was  as 
follows: — Dean  Frederick  M.  Clement,  Van- 
couver, Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom- 
mendation bjr  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board,  R.  Rowe  Holland  and  Birt  Showier, 
both  of  Vancouver,  appointed  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  members  of  the  Board  met  for  pur- 
poses of  organization  on  Monday,  March  24. 

Public  sessions  for  the  taking  of  evidence 
were  held  on  April  2,  3,  and  9.  Further  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  were  held  on  April  11,  14, 
15,   17  and   19. 

A.  The  Lrnion  based  its  case  mainly  on  the 
following    points : 

1.  That  the  projectionists  have  received  no 
increases  since  1941,  except  a  compulsory 
cost-of-living  bonus  of  95  cents  per  man  per 
week  ordered  by  the  Dominion  Government 
to  be  paid  to  all  employees  who  had  not  prev- 
iously received  the  cost-of-living  bonus. 

2.  The  cost-of-living  index  has  advanced 
from  110-8  in  1941  (1939  base  100)  to  127-8 
as  at  February  1,  1947.  The  average  wage 
increase  for  British  Columbia  was  41-1  per 
cent  as  between  1939  and  1945.  The  increase 
to  projectionists  to  date  was  13-3  per  cent. 

3.  The  problem  of  manpower  in  the  booths 
was  not  relevant  to  the  question  of  wages  now 
under  discussion. 

4.  The  projectionists  contended  that  it  was 
their  right  to  maintain  their  relative  level  in 
the  ranks  of  wage  earners  and  to  return 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  pre-war  standard 
of  living. 

The  Company  based  its  case  mainly  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  increase  of  30  cents  per  hour  re- 
quested by  the  employees  could  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  of  the  advance  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  and  that  the  Company's 
proposal  of  10  cents  per  hour  (6  per  cent  in- 
crease) would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
increased    cost    of    living. 

2.  The  Harper  Award  of  10  per  cent  increase 
expressly  took  care  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  period  1941-1943.  The  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  1943-1945  of  4  points  was  taken 


care  of  by  the  95  cent  bonus  ordered  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  In  1945  the  employees 
entered  voluntarily  into  a  contract  providing 
for  the  present  wage  rates. 

3.  The  increase  in  theatre  receipts  did  not 
justify  the  increase  demanded  in  wages. 

4.  The  Company  placed  strong  emphasis 
on  what  might  be  referred  to  as  the  "man- 
power question."  That  is,  under  the  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Act.  two  men  in  a  booth  are  required  in 
all  theatres  with  450  seats  or  more.  The 
Company  stated  that  if  the  requirement  were 
one  man  in  a  booth  for  all  theatres  of  1,000 
seats  or  less,  certain  savings  could  be  made 
and  consequently  better  terms  could  be  offered 
the  projectionists.  The  Company  stated  that 
they  would  ask  for  no  reduction  in  total  man- 
power but  would  gradually  absorb  all  em- 
ployees by  natural  retirement  or  by  absorption 
into  new  theatres,  provided  employees  would 
co-operate  with  the  Company  in  an  approach 
to  the  Government  with  a  request  to  have  the 
undesirable  part  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  Act 
amended. 

B.  During  the  second  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  the  opposing  parties  voluntarily 
agreed  to  meet  by  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  agreement  on  certain  points.  They 
met  privately  and  agreed  on  all  matters  in 
the  proposed  agreement  except  Clause  H  which 
refers  to  vacations,  and  Clause  L  which  refers 
to  the  proposed  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  wage  rates. 

C.  After  due  consideration  of  all  evidence 
and  careful  examination  of  all  the  exhibits 
we  recommend  as  folio 

(1)  Clause  H: 

That  all  employees  shall  be  given  two  weeks' 
holidays  with  pay  after  three  full  years  of 
employment. 

(2)  Clause  L: 

That  15  cents  an  hour  increase  in  the  basic 
wage  be  granted  to  all .  projectionists. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  two 
parties.  Clauses  H  and  L  excluded,  is  enclosed. 

A  minority  report  is  being  submitted  by 
Mr.  Showier. 

All    of   which    is   respectfully   submitted. 

(Sgd.)  F.  M.  Clement. 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.)   R.  Rowe  Holland. 
Mvn 
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Minority  Report 

Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
a  minority  report,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  Employer's  representative  to  even 
take  an  intelligent  view  of  conditions  facing 
industry  as  of  to-day. 

These  men  have  not  received  any  increase 
in  wages  since  1941  (with  the  exception  of  the 
mandatory  cost-of-living  bonus  of  95  cents 
a  week)  when  they  were  awarded  a  ten  per 
cent  increase  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  set 
up  at  that  time.  Since  then  the}'  have  loyally 
done  their  work  and  from  evidence  by  the 
employer  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  by  both  parties 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Board,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  only  two  matters  being  submitted  to 
us.     They  were: 

The  question  of  holidays; 
.  The  wage   question. 

Holidays.  The  Company  admitted  that  the 
rest  of  their  employees  received  two  weeks' 
holidays  with  pay.  They  also  admitted  that  in 
two  Provinces  in  the  Dominion  all  their  em- 
ployees received  two  weeks'  holidays  through 
Provincial  legislation,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
failed  to  offer  any  real  objections  to  the  request 
of  the  Union  here,  and  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  men  covered  by  this  Board  be 


granted  two  weeks'  holidays  with  pay  after 
a  calendar  year's  service. 

Wages.  The  Company  admitted  that  even 
while  this  Board  was  sitting,  they  had  increased 
their  admission  fees  from  3  cents  to  5  cents, 
claiming  this  was  done  owing  to  a  decrease  in 
attendance,  whereas  in  my  opinion  the  very 
unusual  weather  we  had  at  the  time  quoted, 
January  to  March,  was  actually  the  cause, 
and  in  the  Union's  submission  they  pointed 
out  that  it  would  only  require  one  half  cent 
increase  in  the  fees  to  take  care  of  the  wages. 

The  Company  also  contended  that  they 
anticipate  a  drop  in  future  business;  however, 
it  is  significant  to  me  that  they  used  the  very 
same  argument  before  the  last  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  subsequent  events  showed  them 
to  be  entirely  wrong.  Also  the  Union  in  their 
evidence  quoted  the  President  of  the  Company 
who  in  his  annual  address  to  the  shareholders 
did  not  agree  with  his  people  in  B.C.;  rather 
he  anticipated  a  further  increase  in  his  Com- 
pany's operations.  I  accept  the  Union's  state- 
ment that  the  average  wage  level  has  in- 
creased 41  per  cent,  and  having  in  mind  that 
during  the  last  two  years  many  or  in  fact  all 
of  our  skilled  trades  have  received  increases 
of  from  24  to  30  cents  an  hour,  I  feel  that 
these  men  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  cents  (27  cents)  an  hour  and  would  so 
recommend. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)   Birt  Showler,   • 

Member  of  the  Board. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  National  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  and  Canadian  Electrical  Workers' 

Union,  Local  1,  (GGL) 


On  April  25,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  G.  W.  McPhee,  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommenda- 
tion by  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
M.  A.  MacPherson,  K.C.,  of  Regina,  and  N.  R. 
Riches,  of  Moose  Jaw.  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Dear    Mr.    Minister: 

I  beg  to  report  that  this  matter  has  now 
been  settled.  We  held  our  first  meeting  on 
April  3,  at  which  were  present:  George  W. 
McPhee,  Chairman;  M.  A.  MacPherson,  K.C.; 
Norman  R.  Riches. 


There  were  present  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Light  and  Power  Company  Limited:  Mr. 
Graham,  the  manager,  with  his  solicitor, 
Lester  McTaggart,  K.C.  And  for  the  em- 
ployees: R.  E.  Hale,  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour;  and  the  following  representatives  of 
the  employees:  Vern  Little,  George  Tozer, 
Emil  Larson. 

We  met  again  on  April  7,  at  which  the  same 
parties  were  present.  Then  Mr.  MacPherson 
had  to  leave  for  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Riches  had 
to  go  on  another  assignment,  and  I  carried 
on  the  Conciliation  for  the  next  two  meetings, 
namely,  April  10  and  April  15,  finall}r  conclud- 
ing an  agreement  agreeable  to  all  parties* 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)  George  W.  McPhee, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


*  A  summary  of  the  agreement  will  be  published  in 
the  Collective  Agreements  section  of  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  the  Smart- Turner  Machine  Go.  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Patternmakers*  Association  of  Hamilton 
and  Vicinity  (AFL-TLG) 


On  April  22,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane  of  Brampton, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Lab- 
our in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation 
by  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  and 
Kevey  Koskey  of  Hamilton,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To:  The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  in  this  matter  con- 
sisting of  Kevey  Koskey,  Esq.,  nominee  of  the 
Union,  E.  Macauley  Dillon,  Esq.,  K.C.,  nom- 
inee of  the  Employer  and  His  Honour  Judge 
A.  Cochrane  as  Chairman,  appointed  by  you 
at  the  request  of  the  nominees  of  the  parties, 
held  five  meetings.  The  Employees  were 
represented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Scott,  President  of 
the  Local,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  District  Representa- 
tive, and  Mr.  L.  Conley,  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Local.    The  Company  was  represented 


by  Mr.  J.  T.  Burbidge,  Manager  of  the  Drum 
Department. 

The  only  point  upon  which  the  parties  were 
not  agreed  and  upon  which  the  Board  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  was  the 
question  of  wages.  The  Company  proposed 
a  range  of  rates  and  are  at  present  actually 
paying  $1.15  per  hour  to  the  two  pattern- 
makers now  emploj'ed.  The  Union  demanded 
a  single  rate  of  $1.20  per  hour.  Your  Board 
has  carefully  considered  the  difference  between 
the  parties  and  as  a  reasonable  compromise 
recommends  as  follows: 

1.  That  there  be  a  range  of  rates  for  pattern- 
makers, such  range  to  be  from  $1.13  to  $1.23 
per  hour. 

2.  That  all  fully  qualified  patternmakers 
employed  by  the  Company  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  $1.20  per  hour  for  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  such  rate  to  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  April,  1947. 

(Sgd.)  A.  Cochrane, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.)   E.  Macauley  Dillon, 
(Sgd.)   Kevey  Koskey. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  Ltd., 
Welland,  Ont,  and  The  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  Local  523  (GIO-GGL) 


On  April  12,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows: 
Dr.  Alexander  Brady,  Toronto,  Chairman, 
appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members  of  the  Board,  M.  A. 
Seymour,  K.C.,  St.  Catharines,  and  Dr.  H.  G. 
Forster,  Welland,  appointed  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  employer  and  employees  respec- 
tively. 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by 
you  to  deal  with  the  above  dispute  begs  to 
make   its   report. 

The  Board  met  the  parties  in  Welland  on 
December  21,  1946.  The  Company  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  L.  R.  Leaver  and  its  counsel, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Law,  K.C.  The  Union  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  C.  R.  Sullivan  and  its  counsel, 


Mr.  C.  L.  Dub  in.  The  immediate  issue  con- 
cerned the  status  of  the  Union  as  the  bargain- 
ing representative  of  the  employees.  The 
Company  was  doubtful  that  the  Union  truly 
represented  the  employees,  that  another 
organization  had  appeared  among  the 
employees,  and  that  it  could  not  negotiate 
with  Local  523  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America  until  that 
Union  had  obtained  certification. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  took  the  view 
that  certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
was  not  essential  under  P.C.  1003,  and  that. 
in  view  of  the  pre-existing  bargaining  agree- 
ment and  the  Regulations,  Local  523  was  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  Company's  employees 
until  some  other  organization  emerged  and 
displaced  Local  523.  The  Company,  therefore, 
agreed  to  commence  negotiations  with  Local 
523  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  new  agree- 
ment. In  order  to  give  the  parties  the  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate,  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
adjourned  to  a  date  that  would  be  fixed  when 
the  parties  had  completed  their  negotiations. 
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On  March  1,  1947,  the  Board  met  the 
parties  again  and  found  that  they  failed  to 
agree  on  a  number  of  matters,  such  as  Union 
security  provisions,  arbitration  clause,  dis- 
charge cases,  seniority  clause,  wages  and  wage 
clause,  vacation  plan  with  pay. 

In  order  to  assist  the  parties  in  reaching  an 
agreement   the   Board  would  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  provisions  in  the  old  agree- 
ment regarding  union  security  be  included  in 
the  new  agreement  under  negotiation,  except 
that  the  15  day  escape  period  clause  be 
eliminated  and  also  the  clause  specifying  pay- 
ment of  5  cents  of  each  dollar  collected  to 
the  employer.  Mr.  Seymour  does  not  believe 
that  a  Board  of  Conciliation  has  authority 
under  P.C.  1003  to  make  recommendations 
on  Union  security  and  therefore  declines  to 
make  any  recommendation. 

(2)  That,  when  representatives  of  the 
parties  cannot  agree  on  the  chairman  of  an 
arbitration  board,  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  be  requested  to  nominate  the 
chairman. 

(3)  That  the  parties  embody  in  the  agree- 
ment what  they  were  prepared  to  accept  in 
the  presence  of  the  Board;  namely,  that  in 
discharge  cases  any  claim  of  unjust  dismissal 
shall  be  made  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
discharge   exclusive  of  non-working  days. 


(4)  That  continuity  of  service  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  broken  in  cases  of  tem- 
porary layoff  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

(5)  That  the  clause  of  the  former  agreement 
on  seniority,  Article  Three,  Section  1,  (c)  be 
retained  in  the  new  agreement. 

(6)  That,  as  agreed  to  in  the  presence  of 
the  Board,  the  parties  omit  Article  Three, 
Section  1   (h)  4  from  the  new  agreement. 

(7)  That,  in  respect  to  wages,  a  shift  bonus, 
which  is  not  at  present  recognized  in  the 
plant,  should  be  established. 

(8)  Dr.  Forster  and  the  Chairman  further 
recommend  that  either  party  should  be  free  to 
open  the  issue  of  wages  at  least  once  during 
the  duration  of  the  agreement.  Mr.  Seymour 
considers  that  the  wage  clause  should  not  be 
opened  by  either  party  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement. 

(9)  That,  in  respect  to  holidays,  two  weeks 
with  pay  be  granted  to  employees  who  attain 
five  years  of  service  with  the  Company. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  10th  day  of  April, 
1947. 

(Sgd.)  Alexander    Brady, 
(Sgd.)  Harvey   G.   Forster, 
(Sgd.)    M.  A.  Seymour. 


Conciliation  Work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  During 
April,  1947,  Under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 

OFFICERS     of     the     Industrial     Relations  confine   their  activities   to   Ontario   and  work 
Branch  dealt  with  10  industrial  disputes  in    close    collaboration    with    the    Provincial 
during  the   month   of  April,  involving   19,675  Conciliation  Service;  two  officers  in  Montreal 
workpeople    employed    in   54    separate    estab-  are  assigned  to  the  Province   of  Quebec  and 
lishments.      Of    these,    5    were    new    disputes  the     officer     resident     in     Fredericton,     N.B., 
which  originated  during  the  month  and  5  were  represents    the   Department   in    the    Maritime 
situations  which  had  been  unterminated  as  of  Provinces.     The   headquarters   of  the    Indus- 
March  31,   and  received  further  attention  in  trial   Relations   Branch   and    the    Director    of 
April.     These  disputes  were  dealt  with  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  staff  are  situated 
the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  in  Ottawa. 
Act.     They   were   thus  distinct   from   and   in 
addition     to      the      conciliation     proceedings  n  us  nes 
described  on  previous  pages,  which  developed  Mining  and  Smelting,  etc. 

under     the     Wartime     Labour     Relations  Coal   Mining    1 

Regulations.  M 
Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart- 

ment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver,  JJetal  Products  1 

Winnipeg,    Toronto,    Ottawa,    Montreal    and  Shipbuilding   1 

Fredericton,  N.B.    The  territory  of  the  officer  Construction 

resident     in     Vancouver      comprises     British  Buildings  and  Structures 1 

Columbia  and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed 

in    Winnipeg    cover    the    provinces    of    Sas-  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 

katchewan    and    Manitoba   and    Northwestern  Water   4 

Ontario;    three    officers    resident    in    Toronto  Electric  Railways  and  Local  Bus  Lines..     1 
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Industries — Con. 

Nature  of  Dispute  or  Situation 

Strike  or  lockout 1 

Threatened  strike  or  lockout 1 

Controversy    5 

Arbitration    3 

Predominant  Cause  or  Object 

Increased  wages 1 

Increased  wages  and  other  changes  2 

Increased  wages  and  union  recognition  . .  1 

Employment   of   union   members   only..  1 

Union  jurisdiction   1 

Other  union  questions 2 

Unfair  practices    1 

Unclassified  1 

Disposition 

Controversy  terminated  by  mediation...  2 

Referred  to  Provincial  authorities 1 

Disposition    pending 7 

Method  of  Settlement 

Conciliation  or  mediation 2 

Investigation  only   1 

Settlement  pending   7 

Brief  summaries  of  the  cases  of  chief  interest 
follow: — 

Unlicensed  Seamen,  Great  Lakes. — During 
April  the  Minister  of  Labour  received  a 
request  from  the  Canadian  Seamen's  Union 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Maritime  Adjust- 
ment Board  to  arbitrate  the  alleged  violation 
of  its  collective  agreement  with  the  Sarnia 
and  Colonial  Steamship  Companies,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  of  the 
Companies  upon  the  Board  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  management  to  nominate 
a  representative  of  its  own.  Provision  for 
such  appointment  is  contained  in  the  collec- 
tive agreement  between  the  parties.  The 
matters  in  dispute  related  to  the  issuance  of 
passes  to  union  officers  for  boarding  vessels 
and  to  off-days  and  holidays  with  pay.  After 
endeavouring  without  success  to  persuade  the 
management  of  the  two  companies  to  name 
its  own  arbitrator,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  Mr.  J.  D.  McNish,  K.C.,  of  Toronto, 
to  act  upon  the  Maritime  Adjustment  Board. 
A  hearing  of  the  issues  was  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  period  under  review. 

Unlicensed  Seamen,  Great  Lakes. — The 
Minister  of  Labour  was  asked  during  April 
to  nominate  the  Chairman  of  a  Maritime 
Adjustment  Board  for  the  purpose  of  arbi- 
trating a  dispute  between  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Limited,  and  the  Canadian  Seamen's 
Union  in  connection  with  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  collective  agreement  between  the 
parties   by    the    hiring    of    non-union   seamen. 


The  representatives  of  the  Company  and  the 
union  had  been  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
selection  of  a  Chairman  and  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Chairman  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  such  circumstances  is  contained 
in  the  collective  agreement  between  the 
Company  and  the  Union.  The  Minister  of 
Labour  appointed  Judge  Honore  Achim,  of 
Montreal,  as  third  member  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

Rubber  Workers,  Welland,  Ontario. — At  the 
end  of  March  the  Minister  of  Labour  received 
the  report  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  G.  S. 
Stanbury,  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  who 
acted  as  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioner in  connection  with  the  dismissal  of  two 
employees  of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber 
Company  Limited,  Welland,  Ontario,  allegedly 
because  of  union  membership  and  activity. 
The  Commissioner  found  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  support  the  complaint  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  only 
reason  given  or  apparent  from  the  testimony 
was  that  he  had  left  his  job  without  leave 
and  that  his  work  had  been  unsatisfactory. 
With  respect  to  the  second  employee,  the 
Commissioner  reported  that  it  seemed  clear 
that  she  was  discharged  because  of  her  inter- 
ference with  other  women  employees  in  their 
work.  It  was  not  merely  by  reason  of  her 
being  a  member  of  the  union  or  working  on 
its  behalf,  but  because  she  was  disrupting  the 
work  of  herself  and  other  employees  by  her 
active  propaganda  in  the  plant. 

Metal  Products  Workers,  Brantjord,  Ontario. 
— In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Minister  of 
Labour  received  a  request  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  union 
and  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited,  Brantford,  Ontario,  resulting 
from  a  grievance  which  the  parties  had  been 
unable  to  settle  through  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure provided  in  their  collective  agreement. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  appointed  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane,  of  Brampton,  Ontario,  to 
act  as  Chairman. 

Coal  Miners,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. — The  February  and  March  issues  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  contained  reports  of  a  dispute 
between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
District  No.  26,  and  various  coal  mine  oper- 
ators in  the  Maritime  provinces.  The  dispute 
had  resulted  in  a  general  strike  on  February  15 
by  some  14,811  coal  miners.  The  situation 
remained  deadlocked  throughout  April  but, 
early    in    May.    the    Department    of    Labour- 
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succeeded  in  arranging  a  meeting  between 
representatives  of  the  union  and  of  the  Domin- 
ion Coal  Company,  Limited,  in  Montreal  on 
May  13.  Conversations  also  took  place  in 
Ottawa  with  governmental  representatives  and, 
as  the  Labour  Gazette  went  to  press,  it  was 
reported  from  Montreal  that  a  settlement  had 
been  reached  on  the  basis  of  a  wage  increase  of 
$1.00  per  day  with  an  additional  40  cents  per 
day  payable  in  six  months'  time  if  production 
permits.  Further  details  of  the  settlement  will 
be  reported  in  a  later  issue. 

Longshoremen,  Montreal,  P.Q. — During 
April  the  Department  of  Labour,  through  its 
Conciliation  Service,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  settlement  of  a  dispute  involving 
3,240  longshoremen  employed  in  the  discharg- 
ing and  loading  of  ocean  vessels  at  the  Port 
of  Montreal. 

On  April  7  the  Shipping  Federation  of 
Canada  applied  to  the  Department  of  Labour 
for  intervention  in  connection  with  a  deadlock 
which  had  been  reached  in  negotiations  over 
a  period  of  some  four  weeks  between  steam- 
ship companies  belonging  to  the  Shipping 
Federation  and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  Local  Union  No.  375.  The 
union  was  at  that  time  demanding  a  general 
wage  increase  of  30  cents  per  hour,  an  eight- 
hour  day  instead  of  a  normal  working  day 
of  nine  hours,  time  and  one-half  rates  for 
work  from  5  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  and  double  time 
rates  of  pay  for  the  "grave  yard"  shift.  The 
employers  had  offered  an  increase  in  wage 
rates  from  $1  to  SI .  10  per  hour,  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  increases  of  10  cents  to  15  cents  in 
the  pay  differential  for  the  evening  and  night 
shifts.  A  number  of  other  minor  concessions 
by  the  employers  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  but  the  counter  proposals  of  the 
companies  were  rejected  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  union  held  on  April  6  and  there  was 
danger  of  a  work  stoppage  when  the  naviga- 
tion season  opened. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  appointed  Mr. 
R.  Trepanier,  Industrial  Relations  Officer, 
Montreal,  as  a  Conciliation  Officer  to  deal  with 
the  dispute.  After  a  number  of  joint  and 
separate  conferences  with  the  parties,  the  Con- 
ciliation Officer  proposed  a  compromise  solution 
which  was  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  and  by  the  union's 
negotiating  committee.  The  proposal  involved 
a  wage  increase  of  13  cents  per  hour  over  1946 
rates,  time  and  one-half  for  work  on  the 
evening  shift  and  double  time  for  night  shift. 

The  terms  of  settlement  were  placed  before 
a  general  meeting  of  the  union's  members 
held  at  the  St.  James  Market  on  April  16, 
and   were   rejected   by  a   vote   of  669   to   317. 


Since  fewer  than  1,000  of  the  union's  total 
membership  of  3,240  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  the  Department  of  Labour  was 
requested  by  the  union  to  conduct  a  ballot 
vote  among  all  the  union's  members  upon  the 
settlement  proposals.  The  vote  was  taken 
over  a  period  of  three  days.  The  results  of 
the  balloting  were  made  known  to  the  parties 
this  week,  and  showed  that  out  of  2,434 
partcipating,  1,464  voted  in  favour  of  accep- 
tance of  the  compromise  proposal,  with  966 
against  and  four  spoiled  ballots.  Those  not 
voting  were  regarded  as  being  in  favour  of 
the  settlement. 

Arrangements  are  now  proceeding  for  the 
signing  of  a  collective  agreement  to  cover  the 
1947  navigation  season.  It  is  understood  that 
the  settlement  of  the  longshoremen's  dispute 
will  automatically  effect  a  settlement  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  ship  liners 
and  checkers  employed  on  the  Montreal 
Waterfront. 

Freight  Handlers,  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur,  Ont. — The  Minister  of  Labour 
announced  during  April  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines 
Limited  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  involving  freight 
handlers  employed  by  the  Company  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  dispute  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  about  two 
months  ago  when  a  representative  of  the 
union  requested  its  intervention  in  connection 
with  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  employees 
at  the  end  of  the  last  navigation  season  and 
the  company's  refusal  to  rehire  such 
employees  for  the  present  navigation  season. 
Customarily  the  company  employs  the  same 
persons  from  year  to  year  and  only  those 
who  fail  to  report  for  duty  within  15  days 
after  the  opening  of  navigation  without  a 
satisfactory  reason  '  are  struck  from  the 
seniority  roster.  At  the  close  of  navigation 
in  1946,  the  company  issued  notice  of  separa- 
tion forms  to  the  employees  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  persistently  refused  to  live  up 
to  the  provisions  of  the  collective  agreement 
between  the  shipping  company  and  the  two 
local  unions  situated  in  the  Lakehead  cities 
by  refusing  to  work  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  later  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  His  Honour  Judge  H.  W.  Whitla, 
of  Winnipeg,  as  an  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commissioner  to  investigate  the 
difference  between  the  parties.  The  Commis- 
sioner   found    on    the    evidence    presented    to 
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him  that  the  men  had  taken  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  had  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  binding 
upon  them,  and  were  therefore  justifiably 
dismissed  for  proper  cause. 

Later,  the  parties  requested  further  assis- 
tance from  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
the  Minister  assigned  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Industrial  Relations  Officer,  Toronto,  to  act 
as  mediator.  Conferences  were  held  at  Port 
Arthur    on   April   23   and   24,   as   a   result    of 


which  an  agreement  was  signed  by  both  the 
company  and  the  union  providing  that  Ihe 
work  period  for  freight  handlers  at  the  two 
cities  for  the  1947  season  of  navigation  shall 
begin  not  earlier  than  7  a.m.  and  terminate 
not  later  than  6  p.m.,  unless  such  hours  are 
changed  by  arrangements  made  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties.  It  is  under- 
stood that  outside  of  these  hours,  local 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  carrying  on 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels. 


Courses  in  Industrial  Relations  at  Montreal  University 


,TNHE  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Indus- 
■*■  trial  Relations  Section,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  together  with  an  outline  of  the 
prescribed  studies  for  the  three-year  course 
in  Industrial  Relations,  are  described  in  a 
brochure  entitled  "A  Program  of  Union- 
Industry-University  Co-operation",  issued  by 
Montreal  University. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  "Basis  and  Aims  of  the 
Section",  the  modern  world  is  striving  for 
"the  establishment  of  higher  standards  of 
living  and  of  full  employment.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  creating  social  stability 
and  social  security,  by  organizing  an  intimate 
co-operation  between  management  and  labour". 
It  is  asserted  further,  that  "there  will  be  an 
understanding  and  a  lasting  peace,  only  if 
Universities  can  furnish  to  labour  and  manage- 
ment, specialists  in  social  questions  who  have 
received  a  solid  scientific  training".  Con- 
sequently, "it  is  the  duty  of  our  Canadian 
Universities  to  prepare  young  Canadians  for 
this  work  and  to  give  to  the  country  the 
'social  engineers'  able  to  co-operate  efficiently 
in  the  solution  of  the  various  kinds  of  prob- 
lems presented  today  by  the  nation's  and  the 
world's  economic  and  social  life". 

Objectives  of  University 

To  achieve  its  share  in  this  purpose  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  of  Montreal  Uni- 
versity established  an  Industrial  Relations 
Section  in  1945.  The  three-fold  objective 
of  the  Section  is  (1)  to  train  professional 
students;  (2)  to  carry  on  industrial  research 
and  publications;  (3)  to  serve  labour  and 
industry. 

The  professional  careers  open  to  the  holders 
of  a  Master's  degree  in  Industrial  Relations 
]are  enumerated  as  followis:  directors  of 
personnel;    directors    of    industrial    relations; 


technicians  of  employers'  organizations  or 
labour  unions;  specialists  in  conciliation  and 
arbitration;  technicians  in  the  application  of 
social  security  and  labour  laws;  labour  econ- 
omists;   and   industrial   welfare   workers. 

The  course  includes  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  study  of  theory  extends  over  three 
years,  and  the  practical  work  requires  work 
two  days  a  week  for  two  years  in  a  plant,  a 
union  office,  or  a  governmental  agency,  plus 
one  summer  of  block  field-work  in  a  social 
security  office,  a  public  administration  bureau, 
an  industry,  a  labour  union,  or  an  employers' 
organization. 

A  Centre  of  Industrial  Research  was  created 
at  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1946  to  provide 
facilities  for  research  work  and  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  relations  library. 
Already  the  Centre  has  undertaken  a  number 
of  research  projects  for  industrial  concerns  and 
for    municipal   bodies. 

Labour  Schools   and   Conferences 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section  will  provide 
instructional  staff  for  a  workers'  college.  Sem- 
inar courses  will  provide  union  organizers  with 
a  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
labour  economics,  collective  bargaining  and 
personnel  administration.  Special  conferences 
are  held  for  staff  personnel  of  labour  unions. 
Similarly,  conferences  are  being  planned  to 
give  to  foremen  in  industry  the  fundamentals 
of  psychology,  collective  bargaining  and  the 
supervision  of  workers. 

In  addition,  special  seminar  groups,  each 
of  about  40  to  50  leaders  in  industry,  will 
discuss  trends  in  industrial  relations  and  labour 
legislation.  Once  or  twice  a  year  it  is  planned 
to  hold  general  conferences  for  business  men, 
executives  and  specialists  in  the  field  of  labour- 
management  relations. 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent  Collective  Agreements 


OLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not 
possible,  because  of  limitation  of  space,  to 
include  all  agreements  received.  The  agree- 
ments are  in  most  cases  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  workers,  but 
schedules  of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  drawn 
up  and  verbally  agreed  to  by  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workers  are  also 
included. 

Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the  Col- 
lective Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  are  sum- 
marized in  a  separate   article   following   this. 

Mining:   Coal 

Vancouver  Island,  B.C. — Canadian  Collieries 
(Dunsmuir)  Limited  and  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  District  18. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  1, 
1940,  to  March  31,  1948,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  3  months'  notice,  pro- 
vided that  after  January  1,  1947,  either  party 
may  give  three  months'  notice  of  termination. 
The  parties  will  meet  jointly  60  days  before 
termination   date  to   discuss  a  renewal   thereof. 

All  men  who  work  in  and  around  the  mines 
and  who  are  eligible  to  join  the  union  shall 
join  and  agree  to  sign  the  check-off  for  all  dues, 
assessments  and  fines  and  the  management  of 
the  mines  agrees  to  make  deductions  from  the 
pay  due  to  the  union  members  and  to  forward 
same  without   charge  to  the  union  secretary. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  and  rate  and  one-half  for  all  time 
worked  over  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  40 
hours  in  a  week  with  the  following  provisions 
— repair  and  maintenance  men  shall  work  on 
the  sixth  day  when  required  by  the  company; 
in  the  event  that  the  mine  is  idle  on  any  day 
of  the  week  from  Monday  through  Friday  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany Saturday  shall  be  considered  a  production 
day  and  the  company  will  not  be  liable  for 
payment  of  overtime,  excepting  for  those 
employees  who  have  worked  more  than  40  hours 
during  the  week  or  more  than  8  hours  on  that 
day.  Time  and  one-half  or  rate  and  one-half  shall 
be  paid  men  required  to  work  on  any  of  10 
specified  holidays.  Vacation:  any  employee  who 
averages  20  working  shifts  per  month  during 
the  year  will  be  entitled  to  12  days'  vacation 
with  pay  or  a  credit  of  one  day's  vacation 
with  pay  for  each  month  that  the  employee  has 
not  lost  more  than  one  working  day.  For 
employees  on  steady  night  work  the  credit  will 
be   as   above   for   those  who  have   averaged    18 
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night  shifts  per  month  during  the  year  or  have 
not  lost  more  than  2  working  shifts  per  month. 

Wage  rates:  the  contract  miners  shall  receive 
$3.17  per  day  of  8  hours  in  addition  to  their 
earnings  under  the  contract  rates  as  established 
in  1938  (no  sub-contracting  allowed)  ;  the  datal 
rates  for  the  following  classification  are: 
Underground — machine  men  (chain  cutting) 
$10.11,  helper  $9.35,  diamond  drillers  $9.57,  coal 
drillers  $8.95  (longwall  $9.43),  miners  and 
loaders  $8.95,  muckers  $8.40,  hoistmen  over  500 
h.p.  $8.95,  under  500  h.p.  $8.56,  drivers  $8.56, 
labourers  $8.07.  Duckbill  operation — machine 
runner  $10.47,  duckbill  operator  $10.07,  face- 
men  $9.67.  Surface — blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
plumbers  and  machinists  $9.05.  By  a  supple- 
ment effective  December  1,  1946,  all  common 
Chinese  labour  $6.37,  Chinese  trimmers  on  deep- 
sea  ships  89  cents  per  hour,  on  local  tugs  93 
cents  per  hour,  cagers,  dumpers,  lampmen,  coal 
loaders  $8.07,  washermen  $8.56,  labourers  $8.07. 

A  welfare  fund  to  be  established  by  the  pay- 
ment of  3  cents  per  gross  ton  on  all  coal  sold 
or  used  by  the  coal  operators,  to  be  known  as 
the  Welfare  Fund  of  District  18,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  to  be  administered  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  union.  The 
moneys  to  be  held  in  trust  until  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  coal  operators  and  District  18  of 
the  union  bring  in  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  fund, .  and  rules 
governing  its  administration.  When  adopted 
by  the  parties,  trustees  will  be  appointed. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Manufacturing:  Metal  Products 

Peterborough,  Ont. — The  Peterborough  Lock 
Manufacturing  Company  Ltd.  and 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  Local  527. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  30, 
1946,  to  August  29,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  subject  to  30  days'  notice.  The 
company  recognizes  the  union  as  the  sole  and 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all  eligible 
employees.  Maintenance  of  membership:  all 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  union  or 
who  later  become  members  must  as  a  condition 
of  employment  with  the  company  remain  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  except  during  the  30  days  prior 
to  the  termination  date  when  members  may 
resign  their  union  membership.  Check-off:  The 
company  agrees  to  deduct  union  dues  monthly 
from  the  pay  of  employees  who  so  authorize  and 
also  to  deduct  the  union  initiation  fee  and  remit 
to  the  union  if  member  so  authorizes.  Hours  of 
work:  9  per  day  Monday  through  Friday,  a 
45-hour  week,  except  for  the  iron  foundry  and 
watchman.  There  is  a  10-minute  rest  period  in 
each  half  shift.  Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for 
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work  in  excess  of  9  hours  per  day  and  for  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  8  specified  holidays,  2  of 
which  are  paid  holidays.  Vacation:  2  weeks  with 
pay  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  earnings  during 
previous  year  for  employees  with  5  or  more 
years'  continuous  service  with  the  company, 
one  week  with  pay  equal  to  2  per  cent  of 
earnings  during  previous  year  to  employees 
with  one  year's  continuous  service  with  the 
company,  to  those  with  less  than  one  year's 
service  one  week's  vacation  with  pay  equal 
to  2  per  cent  of  earnings  prior  to  February  1. 

Wage  rates:  all  hourly  rates  of  pay  shall  be 
increased  by  10  cents  per  hour  and  adjustments 
made  in  the  piece  work  rates  so  that  anticipated 
earnings  will  be  increased  similarly.  In  the  case 
of  moulders  in  the  Iron  Foundry  the  bonus 
system  will  be  revised  and  in  addition  thereto 
15  per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  existing  piece 
work  prices.  The  minimum  hiring  rate  shall 
be  58  cents  per  hour  for  men  and  40  cents  per 
hour  for  women  and  boys.  There  shall  be 
automatic   increases   of   2    cents   per   hour    after 

2  complete  weeks'  employment  and   again   after 

3  months  with  an  additional  increase  of  3 
cents  per  hour   after  6  months.  A  premium  of 

5  cents  per  hour  shall  be  paid  to  all  those 
employed  on  a  regular  night  shift  (this  does 
not  apply  to  night  watchmen)  or  any  shift 
which  commences  work  after  5  p.m.  At  any 
time  after  90  days  from  the  start  of  the 
agreement  the  question  of  wages  may  be 
reopened  by  either  party  to  the  agreement  for 
purposes  of  negotiations  based  upon  sound 
proven  facts  affecting  this  locale,  the  com- 
pany and  its  employees.  This  privilege  shall 
be  limited  to  once  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights,  safety 
and  health,  grievance  procedure  and 
arbitration. 

Chatham,  Ont. — Ontario  Steel  Products 
Company  Limited  (Division  C)  and  the 
International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Local  127. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  19, 
1946,  to  August  18,  1947,  and  thereafter  subject 
to  notice.  The  company  recognizes  the  union 
as  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  all  eligible 
employees.  Employees  of  the  company  are  free 
to  join  the  union  or  any  association  of  their 
choice,  and  are  equally  free  not  to  join  the 
union  or  any  assocation.  Check-off:  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  deduct  monthly  from  the  pay 
of  employees  who  so  authorize  their  union 
dues  and  remit  same  to  the  union,  such 
authorization  not  to  be  revoked  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement.  Check-off  is  only  to 
be  effective  as  long  as  51  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  union  members  authorize  it. 

Hours  of  work:  9  per  day  (10  per  shift 
in  heat  treat  department),  a  48-hour  week. 
Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess 
of  the  above  hours  and  for  all  work  on  Sundays 
or  on  the  seventh  consecutive  day  of  work, 
Saturday  afternoons  (except  to  firemen,  watch- 
men or  maintenance  men  whose  work  has  to  be 
done  when  plant  is  closed)  and  on  any  of  7 
specified  holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay 
equivalent  to  2  per  cent  of  previous  year's 
earnings  will  be  granted  to  all  employees  with 

6  months'  service  with  the  company;  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of 
previous  year's  earnings  to  those  with  five  or 


more  years'  service.  Two  10-minute  rest 
periods  will  be  allowed  employees  working  9 
and  10-hour  days  and  one  10-minute  rest 
period  to  employees  working  an  8-hour  day.  in 
addition  a  5-minute  period  for  washing  and 
putting  away  tools  will  be  granted  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  shift  and  at  lunch  time.  In  the 
heat  treat  department  and  for  hot  work  in  the 
punch  and  shear  department,  a  5-minute  rest 
period  each  hour,  10  minutes  in  3  summer 
months  for  day  work  and  on  hot  nights  for 
night  work.  Wage  rates:  the  schedule  of  wages, 
including  a  5  cents  per  hour  general  increase 
for  all  employees  retroactive  to  July  1,  1946, 
shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  this 
date  unless  conditions  materially  change  so  that 
a  change  in  the  wage  schedules  would  be 
justified.  In  that  event  a  sincere  effort  will  be 
made  through  collective  bargaining  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  rate  schedule.  A  premium  of  5 
cents  per  hour  is  paid  for  night  work. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights,  health 
and  safety,  grievance  procedure  and  arbitration. 

Fort  Erie,   Ont.— Fleet  Manufacturing  and 

'  Aircraft  Limited  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Lodge  171. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  29, 
1946,  to  November  28,  1947,  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  The  com- 
pany recognizes  the  union  as  the  sole  collective 
bargaining  agency  for  all  eligible  employees. 
Check-off:  the  company  will  deduct  the  regular 
monthly  union  dues  from  the  pay  of  each 
employee  covered  by  the  agreement  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement.  This  compulsory 
deduction  applies  as  a  condition  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  or  entrance  to  the  company's 
service.  The  deduction  shall  not  include  special 
assessments  of  any  kind  or  any  initiation  fees. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day 
or  44  per  week  and  for  all  work  on  Sundays 
and  7  specified  holidays,  2  of  which  are  paid 
holidays.  Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  equal 
to  2  per  cent  of  previous  year's  earnings  for 
employees  with  less  than  5  year's  seniority; 
employees  with  5  or  more  years'  seniority 
receive  2  weeks  with  pay.  Should  the  company 
decide  to  close  the  plant  for  2  weeks  during 
vacation  periods  then  all  employees  are  entitled 
and  required  to  take  2  week's  vacation,  those 
with  less  than  5  years'  seniority  without  pay 
for  the  second  week. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  include:  tool  and 
die  makers  90  cents  to  $1.10.  carpenters  (grade 
A),  machinists  $1.  airframe  mechanics,  sheet 
metal  workers,  welder  (grade  A),  plumber- 
pipefitters  95  cents,  power  brake  operators, 
hydro-press  operators,  service  mechanic,  welding 
fitter  (grade  A)  90  cents,  plater,  truck  drivers, 
sheetmetal  workers  (grade  B),  welder  (grade 
B),  carpenter  (grade  B)  85  cents,  power  shear 
operators,  shippers  and  receivers  (grade  A  I  80 
cents,  machine  operators  (grade  B).  welder's 
helper,  shipper  and  receivers  (grade  B^  75 
cents,  labourers,  power  sewing  machine  oper- 
ators, paint  shop  helpers  70  cents.  Leadhands 
in  any  department  shall  receive  10  cents  per 
hour  above  their  classification  rate.  If  during 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  cost  of  living 
index  as  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  increases  5  points  from  the  index 
figure  at  the  date  of  the  agreement  then  wage 
rates  covered  by  the  agreement  will  be  increased 
by  5  per  cent:  similarly  if  the  cost  of  living 
index  decreases  5  points  then  the  wage  rates 
will  be  decreased  by  5  per  cent.    A  transporta- 
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tion  bonus  of  25  cents  per  day  will  be  paid  to 
each  employee  for  each  day  worked.  If  called 
back  to  work  an  employee  will  receive  an 
additional  25  cents  bonus.  Employees  working 
the  night  shift  shall  be  paid  a  premium  of  5 
cents  per  hour  over  the  day  rate. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Construction 

Powell  River  District,  Kamloops  and  District, 
courtenay  district,  chilliwack  and  dis- 
TRICT, Prince  George  District,  Penticton 
District,  B.C. — Building  Construction 
Contractors  and  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  Locals  2068,  1540,  1638,  1843, 
1998  and  1696  Respectively. 

Agreements  in  effect  on  various  dates  from 
September  3,  to  December  1,  1946,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 2  to  November  30,  1947,  but  may  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  by  mutual  consent. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  for  first  four  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  the  above  hours  including  Saturday  morn- 
ings, double  time  thereafter  and  for  all  work 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and  9  speci- 
fied holidays  (10  holidays  at  Courtenay  and  6 
at  Penticton).  No  work  to  be  performed  on 
Labour  Day,  nor  from  5  p.m.  Friday  to  8  a.m. 
Monday  except  where  safety  to  life  or  property 
makes  it  necessary.  In  case  of  necessity  of 
shift  work,  the  shifts  must  continue  for  3  con- 
secutive nights  and  run  in  addition  to  the 
regular  day  shift.  Seven  hours  shall  constitute 
a  night  shift  for  which  8  hours'  pay  must  be 
allowed. 


Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  carpenters 
shall  be  $1.25  (at  Penticton  $1.12).  All  fore- 
men or  carpenters  in  charge  of  8  or  more  men 
shall  be  paid  a  premium  of  at  least  $1  per 
day  in  some  cases,  $1.28  in  others. 

Vacation:  at  Powell  River,  Courtenay  an<S 
Chilliwack,  one  week's  vacation  with  pay  will 
be  allowed  as  and  when  provided  by  Provincial 
law. 

Also  at  the  above  3  places  provision  is 
made  that  all  apprentices  shall  be  employed  in 
accordance  with  British  Columbia  Apprentice- 
ship Act.  All  apprentices  shall  be  registered 
with  the  union. 

Victoria,    B.C. — The    Victoria    Builders' 
Exchange  Limited  and  the  International 
Hod     Carriers'    Building    and     Common 
Labourers'  Union,  Local  1093. 
Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  December  31, 
1946,  to  December  30,  1947,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  by  mutual  consent.     Should  either 
party  wish  to  change,  add  or  amend  the  agree- 
ment after  same  has  been  in  operation  for  one 
year,  60  days'  notice  must  be  given. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  40-hour  week  except  when  work  is 
required  on  Saturday  morning  then  44  hours 
shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  No  work  to  be 
performed  from  noon  Saturday  to  8  a.m. 
Monday  except  where  safety  to  life  and  prop- 
erty makes  it  necessary.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  for  first  4  hours'  work  over  8  per  day 
or  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Double 
time  for  all  work  on  Sundays  and  9  specified 
holidays. 

Hourly  wage  rates:  hod  carriers  and  mortar 
mixers,  jackhammer  and  breakermen  $,1;  general 
building,  concrete  and  cement  labourers  86 
cents;   common  labour  80  cents. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 
Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


T  N  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
•*-  provides  that  where  a  collective  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  employees  and  one  or  more  employers 
or  associations  of  employers,  either  side  may 
apply  to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which 
concern  wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprentice- 
ship, and  certain  other  conditions  made  bind- 
ing throughout  the  province  or  within  a 
certain  district  on  all  employers  and  employees 
in  the  trade  or  industry  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. Notice  of  such  application  is  published 
and  30  days  are  allowed  for  the  filing  of 
objections,  after  which  an  Order  in  Council 
may  be  passed  granting  the  application,  with 
or  without  changes  as  considered  advisable  by 
the  Minister.  The  Order  in  Council  may  be 
amended  or  revoked  in  the  same  manner. 
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Each  agreement  is  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  parties.  Further 
information  concerning  this  legislation  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1943,  p.  86. 
Proceedings  under  this  act  and  earlier  legis- 
lation have  been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
monthly  since  June,  1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  include 
the  amendment  of  eleven  agreements.  These 
include  the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for 
garages  and  service  stations  at  Quebec,  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Valleyfield,  at 
Farnham  and  at  Hull  and  for  building  trades 
at  Hull  and  at  Chicoutimi  in  the  March  29 
issue  of  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Joliette,  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  and  at  Montreal  and  for  the  sash 
and  door  industry  at  Quebec  in  the  issue  of 
April  5,  and  for  building  trades  at   Montreal 
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in     the     April     12     issue.      The     others     are 
summarized  below. 

Requests  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ments for  retail  stores  at  Quebec  and  for 
barbers  and  hairdressers  at  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
at  Three  Rivers  were  published  March  22. 
A  request  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ment for  bakers  and  deliverymen  at  Three 
Rivers  was  gazetted  March  29.  Requests  for 
the  amendment  of  the  agreements  for  build- 
ing trades  at  St.  Hyacinthe  and  at  Montreal 
and  for  barbers  and  hairdressers  at  Quebec 
were  gazetted  April  5.  Requests  for  the 
amendment  of  the  agreements  for  the  men's 
and  boys'  clothing  industry  for  the  province, 
for  plumbers  at  Three  Rivers  and  for  the  fur 
industry  at  Quebec  were  published  April  12. 

Orders  in  Council  were  also  published 
approving  or  amending  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Manufacturing:   Miscellaneous   Wood  Products 

Sash  and  Door  Industry,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  27,  and 
gazetted  April  5,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  March,  1945, 
page  349;  April,  1946,  page  498,  May,  page  628, 
Aug.,  page  1093).  Minimum  hourly  wage  rates: 
joinery  shop  foreman  85  cents  per  hour,  bench 
joiner  in  the  shop  75  cents,  machine  joiner  in 
the  shop,  mill  foreman  (wood  preparation)  70 
cents,  joiner  in  the  shop — junior  journeymen 
(one  year)  63  cents,  stationary  engineman 
(maximum  of  72  hours  per  week)  60  cents, 
machinist  68  cents,  machine  operator  (first  6 
months)  55  cents,  (after  6  months)  60  cents, 
machine  operator's  helper  (under  18  years  of 
age)  30  cents,  (18  years  or  over)  45  cents, 
lumber  yard  foreman  65  cents,  labourer  or 
common  worker,  carter  55  cents,  shipper  and 
receiver  60  cents,  tractor  operator,  truck  driver 
58  cents,  watchman — night,  day,  Sundays  or 
holidays  (maximum  of  84  hours  per  week)  35 
cents,  watchman  employed  also  as  fireman  and 
required  to  hold  a  4th  class  certificate  46  cents, 
apprentice  bench  and  machine  joiners  in  the 
shop  and  machinists'  apprentices  from  25  cents 
per  hour  during  first  year  to  45  cents  during 
third  year.  Apprenticeship:  one  apprentice  is 
allowed  to  every  4  journeymen. 

Manufacturing:   Metal  Products 

Garages  and  Service  Stations,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  21,  and 
gazetted  March  29,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industrv  (L.G.,  May,  1942, 
p.  631;   Jan.,   1944,  p.  70;    Oct.,   1945,  p.   1520; 


Aug.,  1946,  p.  1094,  and  previous  issues).  "La 
Section  des  Stations  de  Service"  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  Canada,  Inc.,  district 
of  Quebec  is  accepted  as  co-contracting  party. 
All  work  pertaining  to  the  repair  or  mainten- 
ance of  horse-drawn  vehicles  is  included  in  the 
industrial  jurisdiction.  Dominion  Day  (July  1) 
is  added  to  the  list  of  days  in  which  no  work 
is  to  be  performed;  employees  who  must  work 
on  these  days  are  to  be  paid  at  double  time. 
However,  shift  employees  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  operating  material  of  a 
public  bus  transport  concern  will  not  receive 
extra  pay  when  their  regular  shifts  fall  on 
such  days;  for  work  performed  outside  their 
regular  shifts  such  employees  shall  be  paid  at 
time  and  one-half.  Wage  rates  in  zone  I: 
journeyman  mechanic,  fitter,  machinist,  elec- 
trician, body  worker,  wheelwright,  blacksmith, 
welder,  painter,  upholsterer  from  58  cents  per 
hour  for  Class  D  to  80  cents  for  Class  A; 
storage  battery  man,  vulcanizer  or  retreader 
60  cents;  glazier  and  greaser  58  cents;  appren- 
tices from  24  cents  per  hour  during  first  year 
to  50  cents  during  fourth  year.  In  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  in  zone  II,  the 
wage  rates  shall  be  at  least  75  per  cent  of  those 
fixed  for  zone  I.  Every  male  employee  whose 
rate  of  pay  is  not  established  in  <the  present 
agreement  shall  receive  a  minimum  of  25  cents 
per  hour  during  the  first  6  months,  which  shall 
later  be  increased  to  32  cents  per  hour.  Vaca- 
tion: After  one  year's  service,  an  employee  is 
entitled  to  a  vacation  of  one  week  with  pay, 
i.e.,  7  consecutive  days,  at  his  regular  rate  of 
pay  for  the  standard  work  week  of  the 
establishment. 


Construction 

Building  Trades,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  21,  and 
gazetted  April  12,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  Sept.,  1946, 
p.  1252,  Oct.,  p.  1447,  Dec,  p.  1774;  March, 
1947,  p.  371).  The  minimum  wage  rate  for 
master  plumber  and  master  heating  contractor 
working  as  employee,  whether  working  with  his 
tools  or  as  foreman  or  in  any  other  supervisory 
capacity,  is  $1.75  per  hour  or  $60  per  week. 
Permanent  wage  earners  or  ''maintenance  men" 
in  the  plumbing  trade  work  a  maximum  of  48 
hours  per  week,  with  overtime  at  time  and  one- 
half;  however,  permanent  employees  receiving 
at  least  $2,080  per  annum  and  who  are  required 
to  answer  urgent  calls  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  for  the  protection  of  buildings  and 
properties  are  excluded  from  overtime  rates. 
Minimum  wage  rates  for  maintenance  men: 
master  plumbers,  master  heating  contractors, 
working  as  employees,  whether  using  tools  or 
acting  as  foremen  or  in  any  other  supervisory 
capacity  $55  per  week,  journeymen  in  plumbing, 
heating  and  pipe  work  $40,  junior  mechanics  $28, 
apprentices  from  $16  per  week  during  first  year 
to  $24  per  week  during  fourth  year.  Employers 
may  deduct  from  the  wages  of  a  permanent 
employee  $3  per  week  per  room,  if  such  work- 
man lodges  in  the  establishment,  and  35  cents 
per  meal  if  he  boards  in  the  establishment. 


Fair  Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


THE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  provi- 
sions to  secure  the  payment  of  wages  generally 
accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  com- 
petent workmen  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply  to 
building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts in  the  first  group,  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting  forth 
the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different  classi- 


fications of  workmen  required  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  These  schedules,  known  as  fair 
wages  schedules,  are  thereupon  included  by 
the  department  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in 
respect  of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Contracts  in  this  group  are  awarded 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  provides 
that  wage  rates  must  equal  those  current  in 
the  district,  and  must  not  in  any  event  be 
less  than  35  cents  an  hour  for  male  workers 
18  years  of  age  and  over,  25  cents  for  female 
workers  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and  20  cents 
for  beginners  and  for  workers  under  18. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules   Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded   During  March 

During   the   month    of   March    the    Depart-  overtime   rates   as   specified   by   the    Minister 

ment  of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  31  fair  of  Labour",  and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of 

wages  schedules  for  inclusion  in  building  and  wages    set    out    therein    are    "minimum    rates 

construction  contracts  proposed  to  be  under-  only"  and  that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall 

taken  by  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  be  considered  as  exempting  contractors  from 

ment    of    Canada    in    different    parts    of    the  the  payment  of  higher  rates  in  any  instance 

Dominion.  where  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by  provincial 

Under  authority  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  legislation". 
314,  dated  February  5,  1947,  responsibility  for 

purchasing   the   requirements   of   the  Depart-  Canadian  Commercial  Corporation 

ment    of    National    Defence    has   been    trans-  Plumbing,      heating      and      ventilation      of 

ferred    from    the    Minister    of   Reconstruction  Secretariat  Cooking  School,  H.M.C.S.  Naden, 

and    Supply    to    the    Minister    of   Trade    and  Esquimalt,      B.C.        Name      of      contractors, 

Commerce.      The    Canadian    Commercial  Messrs.     W.     R.     Menzies     and     Company, 

Corporation  will  act  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  Victoria,   B.C.     Amount   of  contract,  $24,168. 

in  such  connection.  A    fair    wages    schedule,    dated    November    5, 

Particulars    of    the    contracts    which    have  1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 

been  entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  inclusion  in  the  contract:— 

various      Government      departments      appear  Per  Hour 

hereunder: —  Asbestos     insulation     workers     $1.06 

Boilermakers  on  construction  or  erection  1 .  15 

(1)    Works   of   Construction,  Remodelling,  Re-  Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers  1.45 

pair  or  Demolition  Bricl<  *nd  holIow  tilf  layers'  helpers   (mixing      ff1 

^  and   tempering   mortar)    81 

Note:    The  labour  conditions  of  each   of  the  Carpenters    and   joiners    1.25 

contracts    listed    under    this    heading,    besides         Cement    finishers 1.00 

,.       ,    ,.                  i  •          i_                 <•                             ,i  Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators: 

stipulating  working  hours  of  not  more   than  steam—  ..                                                       1.00 

8   per    day    and    44    per    week,    provide    that  Gas.   or  elec— 81 

"where,  by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agree-  Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec) 81 

ment   or  current  practice,  the  working  hours         J?,ri7rs.   (teamst*rs) • f 

j.  .  .  °  Electricians    (inside  wiremen)    1.21 

of  any  class  of  workers  are  less  than  44  per  Engineers,  operating,  steam: 

week,  such  lesser  hours  shall  not  be  exceeded  Single  or  double  drums—  1.10 

on  this  work  except  in.  cases  of  emergency  as  Three  or  more  drums-  1.22J 

may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  Common—     65 

and    then    only    subject    to    the    payment    of  Experienced  bldg.—  71 
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Per  Hour 
Motor  truck  drivers : 

Under   5    tons—    65 

5  tons  and  over— 75 

Pipefitters   (surface — temp,  work)    73 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   73 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters    1.18) 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters'    helpers    (all    men 

assigned  to  help  tradesmen)    69 

Roofers : 

Felt  and   gravel :    patent :    composition— 66 

Sheet  metal— 1.18 

Sheet  metal   workers    1.18 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos)     1.25 

Watchmen    60 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.)   1.00 


Construction  of  gun  battery  building, 
H.M.C.S.  Prevost,  London,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractors,  S.  Jones  Construction  Company, 
London,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $6,304. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  December  4, 
1946,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos   insulation  workers    $  .95 

Carpenters   and   joiners    1.10 

Cement  finishers   90 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

•Steam —      90 

Gas.   or   elec—    80 

Compressor  operators  (ga*.   or  elec.)    80 

Drivers      65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    1 .  00 

Electricians    (inside    wireinen)    1.10 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.,  elec)  1.00 

Labourers .65 

Motor  truck  drivers 70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1.70 

Painters    (spray)    90 

Painters   and   glaziers   85 

Pipefitters   (surface— temp,   work)    80 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   75 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   1.10 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition— 70 

Sheet    metal — 85 

Sheet  metal  workers  85 

Shinglers  (wood,  asbestos)   1.10 

Tractor   operators : 

Letourneau,    etc. —    90 

vSmall — :      80 

Watchmen 60 

Welders  and  burners  (acetylene  or  elec.)  1.00 


Department   of   Public    Works 

Improvements  to  harbour,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Lloyd  Engineering 
Limited,  Prescott,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$43,420.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  12,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $  .75 

Blacksmiths'  helpers    55 

Carpenters   and  joiners    95 

Cement   finishers    70 


Per  Hour 
Cement   and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam —      75 

Gas.  or  elec. —  65 

Divers  ]To  be  allowed  full  day's  pay.    14.48* 

Divers'  tenders  j-whether   employed   full   or  part 

Jtime     5  48* 

Labourers      51 

Motor   truck  drivers    55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1.55 

Pile  driver  and   derrick  foremen   1 .  00 

Pile   driver  and    derrick   engineers    90 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    men    (rigging,    setting 

and    signalling)     65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 60 

Pile   driver   and    derrick   labourers    65 

Timbermen  and  cribmen  (measuring,  scribing 
and  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cut- 
ting   and    fitting    timber)     56 

Watchmen 46 

*Per    day. 


Installation  of  a  ventilating  system,  second 
to  tenth  floors,  Blackburn  Building,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Douglas  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of 
contract,  $8,767.90.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  March  15,  1947,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick    and    hollow    tile   layers    $1 .25 

Brick   and    hollow    tile   layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and  tempering  mortar)   65 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1.05 

Cement    finishers    75 

Drivers 61 

Driver,    team    and    wagon    95 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1.05 

Labourers     61 

Lathers : 

Metal—     1.00 

Wood—    90 

Motor  truck   drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1.65 

Painters    and    glaziers    96 

Plasterers 1.16 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing     and      tempering 

material)     65 

Plumbers  and   steamfitters    1.25 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.10 

Watchmen 56 


Installation  of  window  shades  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  Jackson  Building, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Connor 
Venetian  Blind  Company,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Amount  of  contract,  $7,191.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  March  20,  1947,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters  and  joiners $1 . 05 

Labourers     . 61 

Motor   truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck  1 .  65 

Painters   and  glaziers 96 

Plasterers  1.16 

Plasterers'      helpers      (mixing      and      tempering 

material)    65 

Watchmen 56 
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Installation  of  elevators  and  alterations. 
Post  Office  Building,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of 
contractors,  A.  Deslauriers  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Quebec,  P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  $84,778. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  March  10, 
1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers    $1.10 

Brick   and    hollow    tile   layers'    helpers    (mixing 

and   tempering  mortar)    70 

Carpenters  and  joiners .90 

Cement     finishers     80 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam—     81 

Gas.  or  elec— 81 

Drivers    65 

Driver,   team   and   wagon    95 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen)     90 

Elevator     constructors      1.17 

Elevator  constructors'   helpers .82 

"Hoist  operators — tower  (gas.  or  elec.) 80 

Labourers     65 

Lathers : 

Metal— 75 

Wood— 75 

Linoleum  layers   80 

Marble  setters 90 

Marble  setters'   helpers    70 

Motor    truck     drivers     65 

Motor   truck   driver   and   truck    1 .  65 

Ornamental  iron  workers   85 

Painters    (spray)    81 

Painters    and    glaziers     81 

Pipefitters    (surface — temp   work)    75 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers   70 

Plasterers     1.10 

Plasterers'      helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

material)     70 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters   90 

Stonecutters 80 

Stonemasons 1.19 

Stonemasons'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

mortar)     70 

Structural  steel  workers  1.11 

Tile    setters: 

Asphalt—    80 

Ceramic—    90 

Tile  setters'  helpers  (all  men  assigned   to  help 

tradesmen)    70 

Watchmen 60 


Harbour  repairs,  Port  Hope,  Ont.  Name 
of  contractors,  Russell  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$149,228.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  25,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths     $1.00 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     65 

Carpenters     and     joiners 1.00 

Cement    finishers     90 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators: 

Steam     90 

Gas.    or    elec 80 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 80 

Divers    14.48* 

Divers'  tenders 5.48* 

(To    be   allowed    full    day's   pay   whether 
employed   full    or  part  time) 
*P-r  day. 


Per  Hour 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Engineers,   crane    (steam,    gas.    or   elec.)    1.00 

Enginemen,   stationary    75 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers      70 

Motor  truck  driver    and    truck 1.70 

Watchmen     60 


Improvements  and  alterations  to  the  Trans- 
former and  Switchboard  Room,  Post  Office 
Building,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  Bedard-Girard  Limited,  Quebec,  P.Q. 
Amount  of  contract,  $10,611.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  January  22,  1947,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick   and   hollow   tile  layers $1.10 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    70 

Carpenters    and    joiners 90 

Cement    finishers    80 

Cement   and   concrete   mixer   operators: 

Steam     81 

Gas.    or   elec    81 

Drivers     65 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 95 

Electricians    (inside   wiremen) 90 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers      65 

Motor  truck  driver  and   truck    1.65 

Ornamental   iron  workers    85 

Painters    and    glaziers    81 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters 90 

Sheet    metal    workers 90 

Watchmen     60 


Repairs  to  roadways,  Health  and  Occupa- 
tional Centre,  Divadale,  Toronto,  Ont.  Name 
of  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Stephenson, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract,  $11,775.50. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  January  18,  1947, 
in  the  following  terms,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers     $     .80 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 70 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1 .20 

Cement    finishers    85 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam 1.10 

Gas.    or    elec 1.10 

Compressor    operators    (gas.    or    elec.) 1.10 

Drivers      65 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 1.15 

Labourers     65 

Motor  truck  drivers      65 

Motor  truck  driver    and    truck 2.00 

Road  grader  operators : 

Horsedrawn 70 

Including    team 1.20 

Gas 80 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 90 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,  etc 90 

Small    80 

Watchmen     60 
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Repairs  to  wharf,  Mayne  Island,  B.C.  Name 
of  contractors,  Pacific  Pile  Driving  Company, 
Limited,  Victoria,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract, 
$8,902.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     $  1 .55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineer     1 .  30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen     94 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen    1 .30 

Wharf  and  dock  builders 1 .30 

Labourers 65 


Alterations  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Buildings,  Cartier  Square  and  Lisgar  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Doran 
Construction  Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Amount  of  contract,  $70,000.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  Februaty  27,  1947,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick    and    hollow    tile    layers $1.25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     65 

Carpenters     and     joiners 1 .05 

Cement   and   concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam  80 

Gas.   or  elec 70 

Electricians    (inside  wiremen) 1 .05 

Elevator  constructors   1 .  22 

Elevator  constructors'    helpers    85 

Labourers  61 

Linoleum  layers    75 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck 1.65 

Painters    and    glaziers 96 

Plumbers   and   steamfitters 1.25 

Roofers : 

Felt  and   gravel:   patent:   composition 65 

Sheet   metal    1.10 

Structural    steel    workers 1.10 

Watchmen    56 


Alterations  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Buildings  (partitions),  Cartier  Square  ancl 
Lisgar  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, The  George  C.  Graves  Construction 
Company,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of 
contract,  $100,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  in 
the  terms  next  above,  was  included  in  the 
contract. 


Installation  of  acoustical  tile  in  certain 
rooms  of  the  Blackburn  Building,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Canadian  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Amount  of  contract,  $9,595.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  March  8,  1947,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 


Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $  1.05 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1.05 

Labourers     61 

Motor  truck  drivers    .65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck   1 .  65 

Painters    and    glaziers 96 

Plasterers   1.16 

Plasterers'  helpers  (mixing  and  tempering 

material) 65 

Watchmen    56 


Extension  to  wharf,  Bonaventure,  P  Q. 
Name  of  contractor,  Mr.  Fortunat  Bernard, 
Bonaventure,  P.Q.  Amount  of  contract, 
$10,250.80.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
November  29,  1946,  in  the  terms  following, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $     .70 

Blacksmiths'    helpers     55 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     50 

Carpenters     and     joiners 70 

Drivers    50 

Driver,    horse   and    cart 65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon 75 

Labourers  50 

Motor  boat  operators      55 

Motor  truck  drivers      55 

Motor  truck  driver    and    truck    1 .  55 

Painters  and   glaziers 70 

Pile  driver  and   derrick  foremen    1.10 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers    1 .  00 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling     80 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen 75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers  65 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and    fitting    timber)    60 

Watchmen    45 


Alterations  and  additions  to  public  building, 
Kamloops,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Bennett  and  White  Construction  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount  of  con- 
tract ,  S4 1,600.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  18,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers    $  1 .  29 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering     mortar)     81 

Carpenters     and     joiners 1.25 

Cement     finishers     1 .  02 

Cement  and   concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    1.02 

Gas.    or    elec 81 

Drivers     (teamsters)     65 

Electricians     (inside     wiremen) 1.19 

Labourers    65 

Lathers: 

Metal     on     metal 1.25 

Other  than   metal   on  metal 1.18 

Linoleum    layers    81 

Motor  truck  drivers : 

Under    5    tons 66 

5    tons    and    over 75 
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Per  Hour 

Ornamental    iron    workers 1 .  12 

Painters    and    glaziers 97 

Plasterers 1.22£ 

Plasterers'   helpers    (mixing   and   tempering 

material)    81 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters    1.19 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to    help    tradesmen) 69 

Roofers,    felt   and   gravel :    patent :    composition : 

Foremen      1 .  00 

Skilled      81 

Semi-skilled      71 

Unskilled     65 

Roofers    (sheet    metal) 1.18 

Sheet    metal    workers 1.18 

Stonecutters      1.07 

Stonemasons     1.29 

Stonemasons'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

mortar)      81 

Structural    steel    workers 1 .35 

Tile  setters: 

Asphalt      87 

Ceramic    1 .32 

Tile   setters'    helpers    (all   men   assigned   to   help 

tradesmen) 81 

Watchmen     60 

Waxers  and  polishers   (floor) 71 


Construction  of  a  water  supply  and  sewage 
system,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Northern  Construction  Company  and 
J.  W.  Stewart,  Limited.  Amount  of  contract, 
$1,000,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  24,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     $  1 .25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)    95 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners 1 .  25 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators  (steam)..       1.10 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen) 1 .  25 

Engineers,    operating,    steam 1.40 

Labourers      90 

Motor  truck  drivers     95 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .95 

Painters    and    glaziers 1.10 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.25 


Per  Hour 

Riggers    (general)    1.10 

Shovel    operator    1.40 

Timbermen    and     cribmen     (measuring,    scribing 
and,  by  the  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  etc.,  cutting 

and    fitting    timber) 1.10 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 1 .  25 

Small     1.10 

Watchmen     85 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 1.25 


(2)  Dredging  Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts  of 
this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour,  and  also  empower  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may 
arise  with  regard  thereto. 


No    contracts    for    dredging    were    awarded 
during  this  period. 


The  following  contract,  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  contained  the 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause: — 

Construction  and  delivery  afloat  at  Water- 
ways, Alta.,  of  a  64-foot  diesel  powered  all 
steel  tug  boat  for  service  on  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  Mackenzie  River,  N.W.T.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, The  Standard  Iron  Works  Limited, 
Edmonton,  Alta.    Amount  of  contract,  $49,015. 


(3)   Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

No.  of      Aggregate 
Department  contracts      amount 

Canadian    Commercial    Corporation.    4,223    $3,476,777  00 

Post  Office  13  41,148  09 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 1  425  00 
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Recent  Regulations  under  Dominion  and  Provincial  Legislation 

rPHE      National      Emergency      Transitional 


Powers  Act  has  been  extended  to  May  15 
but  many  Orders  in  Council  made  under 
authority  of  this  legislation  have  been  revoked. 
Others  are  continued  in  force.  Pilotage  by- 
laws were  amended  increasing  rates  in  the 
Quebec  and   Montreal  districts. 

Among  the  provincial  regulations  noted  are 
Orders  in  Alberta  bringing  workers  employed 
in  cutting  brush  with  power-driven  machinery 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and 


designating  the  trade  of  radio  technician  as 
one  to  which  the  Apprenticeship  Act  applies. 

In  Ontario,  the  minimum  wage  for  experi- 
enced women  workers  in  the  larger  cities  has 
been  increased  to  $16.80  and  minimum  rates 
in  other  places  have  also  been  raised. 

Quebec  has  brought  workers  in  laundries 
and  in  establishments  making  wood  products, 
and  stationary'  enginemen  and  firemen  within 
the  scope  of  General  Order  4.  Special  Orders 
governing  these  classes  of  workers  have  been 
repealed. 


Dominion 


The  National  Emergency  Transitional 
Powers  Act,  1945,  is  continued  in  force  to 
May  15,  1947,  by  an  Order  in  Council  (P.C. 
1112)   of  March  25,  gazetted  April  9. 

Another  Order  (P.C.  1166)  of  March  31, 
gazetted  April  23,  revokes  orders  and  regula- 
tions made  under  the  above  Act,  with  certain 
exceptions.  Still  in  effect  are  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  (P.C.  1003)  and 
Orders  relating  to  old  age  pensions  and  veter- 
ans' preference  in  the  Civil  Service  and  certain 
Orders  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  mer- 
chant seamen.  The  Continuation  of  Transi- 
tional Measures  Bill  which  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  certain  Orders  in  Council 
issued  under  the  War  Measures  Act  or  the 
National  Emergency  Transitional  Powers  Act 
which  the  Government  considers  are  necessary 
or  expedient  to  retain  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  from  March  31,  1947,  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  now 
before   the   Senate. 

An  Order  in  Council  of  March  31,  gazetted 
April  23,  continues  the  surcharge  of  25  per 
cent  on  pilotage  dues  in  the  district  of  British 
Columbia  from  April  1  until  the  tariffs  have 
been  revised.  The  surcharge  was  raised  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  between  October  15,  1946, 


and  March  31.  1947.  by  Order  in  Council  of 
October  11,  1946   (L.G.  1946,  p.  1649). 

In  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  districts,  new 
by-laws  of  April  11.  gazetted  April  23,  increase 
by  30  per  cent  the  pre-war  pilotage  rates  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

In  either  of  these  districts,  a  pilot  detained 
on  board  a  vessel  beyond  an  hour  for  any 
cause  other  than  the  weather,  order  of  the 
recognized  port  authority  or  cancellation  of  a 
request  for  a  pilot  must  be  paid  $2  for  each 
additional  hour  but  not  more  than  $15  for 
each  da}7. 

Where  a  request  for  a  pilot  is  cancelled 
within  two  hours  (one  hour  in  the  Montreal 
district)  after  he  reports  for  duty,  he  must 
be  paid  $5  for  each  occasion  and  an  additional 
$2  an  hour  beyond  two  hours  (one  hour  in  the 
Montreal  district)  but  not  more  titan  Slo  for 
each  24  hours. 

In  the  Quebec  district,  if  a  pilot  is  requested 
by  the  Master  or  Agent  to  go  on  board  for 
the  safety  of  a  vessel,  he  must  be  paid  SI  for 
every  hour  or  part  of  an  hour  he  remains  on 
board.  Except  in  the  case  of  movage.  how- 
ever, the  minimum  amount  payable  on  dis- 
charge to  a  pilot  in  the  Quebec  district  i?  $35. 


Provincial 


Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  trade  of  radio  technician,  engaged  in 
the  construction,  building  and  repairing  of 
radio  receivers,  power  amplifiers,  antennae, 
and  grounding  connectors  used  for  radio 
reception    was    designated    as    a    trade    under 


the     above     Act     by    Order    in     Council     ox 
March  4,  gazetted  March  15. 

Alberto   Workmen's  Compensation 

Effective     March    1.    workers    em] 
cutting  down  brush  with  power-di  \ 
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ment  are  declared  under  this  Act,  by  an 
Order  gazetted  April  15.  The  Order  does  not 
include  pulling  out  stumps  or  blasting  by 
explosives  unless  such  work  is  included  in  or 
incidental  to  the  work  of  brush  cutting. 

By  an  Order  of  December  28,  gazetted 
April  15,  the  industries  "aeroplane  transporta- 
tion" and  "aeroplane  mechanics"  as  listed  in 
Schedule  1  of  the  Act  are  changed  to 
"commercial  aeroplane  transportation  where 
such  is  the  employer's  main  industry"  and 
"overhaul,  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engines." 

Manitoba  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Regulations  recently  made  under  this  Act 
(L.G.,  1947,  p.  551)  were  amended,  by  an 
Order  gazetted  April  19,  to  provide  that  city 
and  urban  minimum  wage  rates  for  women 
workers  apply  to  the  town,  instead  of  the 
municipal  district,  of  Flin  Flon. 

Nova  Scotia  Employment  Agencies  Act 

By  proclamation  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
on  March  21,  gazetted  March  26,  the  section 
of  the  above  Act  which  prohibits  private 
fee-charging  employment  agencies  is  declared 
not  to  apply  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation 
or  association  carrying  on  the  business  of 
booking  agents  for  performers,  lecturers  or 
entertainers. 

Ontario  Minimum   Wage  Act 

From  June  1  next,  the  minimum  rates  for 
all  women  workers  in  Ontario  who  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  will  be 
raised,  with  the  exception  of  the  rates  for 
those  who  work  in  telephone  systems,  switch- 
boards or  exchanges,  apprentices  under  the 
Apprenticeship  Act,  and  members,  students 
and  apprentices  of  most  professions.  All 
earlier  Orders  except  that  governing  telephone 
systems  are  revoked. 

The  increase  for  experienced  women  is  from 
$12.50  in  most  industries  in  Toronto  or  $12 
in  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London  and  Windsor  to 
$16.80  in  all  these  cities,  with  proportionate 
increases  elsewhere. 

The  new  Minimum  Wage  Order  made  by 
the  Industry  and  Labour  Board  fixes  different 
rates  for  three  zones.  The  same  rates  apply 
to  all  classes  of  establishments  under  the  Act. 
The  repealed  Orders  established  different 
rates  for  different  classes  of  workplaces  and 
these  differed  as  between  several  zones,  some- 
times up  to  six  or  seven. 

Zone  1  comprises  the  cities  of  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Windsor,  Ottawa  and  their  environs 
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and  the  city  of  London;  Zone  2  includes  all 
local  municipalities,  and  all  school  sections 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act  within  unorgan- 
ized townships  or  unsurveyed  territory,  which 
are  not  included  in  Zone  1  and  which  have 
a  population  of  3,000  or  over;  Zone  3  covers 
such  places  when  they  have  a  population  of 
less  than  3,000, 

The  new  Order  reduces  the  learning  period 
to  two  three-month  periods.  Previously,  it 
varied  from  9  months  in  laundries  and  12 
months  in  shops,  offices  and  factories  to  2 
years  in  hairdressing  and  3  years  in  custom 
millinery.  No  learning  period  is  fixed  for 
workers  in  theatres  or  places  of  amusement 
or  in  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants  or  other  places 
where  meals  are  served  to  the  public,  or  for 
workers  engaged  as  cleaners  or  elevator 
operators.  Office-workers  who  have  completed 
a  commercial  course  in  secondary  school  or 
in  a  trade-school  registered  under  the  Trade- 
schools  Regulation  Act  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  full  minimum  wage  for  an  experienced 
worker  from  the  beginning  of  employment. 

For  experienced  workers  the  new  minimum- 
weekly  rates  are  $16.80  in  Zone  1,  $15.80  in 
Zone  2  and  $13.80  in  Zone  3.  I; 

For  inexperienced  workers  in  Zone  1,  there 
must  be  paid  for  the  first  three  months  at 
least  $14.50  a  week  and  for  the  second  three 
months  $15.50.  In  Zone  2,  learners'  rates  are 
$1  less  than  in  Zone  1:  $13.50  for  the  first 
three  months  and  $14.50  for  the  second  three 
months.  In  Zone  3,  rates  are  $3  less  than  in 
Zone  1:  $11.50  and  $12.50  during  the  learning 
period. 

The  new  rates  apply  to  a  maximum  work- 
week of  48  hours  or  to  the  normal  number 
of  hours  established  by  custom  b}^  an 
employer.  This  provision  is  in  line  with  the 
48-hour  week  imposed  by  the  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944. 

For  overtime  beyond  the  normal  work-week 
or  for  short-time  worked  temporarily  by 
regular  full-time  employees,  proportionate 
rates  are  to  be  paid. 

Part-time  workers  employed  for  less  than 
four  hours  a  day  must  be  paid  for  at  least 
four  hours,  the  amount  to  be  either  propor- 
tionate to  the  minimum  weekly  wage  or  not 
less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  minimum  weekly 
wage,  whichever  is  greater.  Workers  required 
to  remain  on  the  premises  must  be  paid  for 
time  so  spent. 

As  regards  piece-workers,  the  new  Order 
provides  that  during  the  first  three  months 
of  employment  an  inexperienced  worker  must 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  weekly 
time-rate.  Subject  to  this  provision,  an 
employer     who     pays    piece-rates    is     to     be 
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deemed  to  comply  with  the  Order  (1)  if  in 
the  operation  of  a  seasonal  industry  for 
canning,  packing  or  evaporating  fruit  or 
vegetables  he  pays  at  leas't  60  per  cent  of  his 
female  employees  on  piece-rates  not  less  than 
the  minimum  weekly  wage  for  an  experienced 
worker  or  (2)  if  an  employer  in  any  other 
industry  pays  at  least  80  per  cent  of  his 
piece-workers  the  full  minimum. 

The  proportion  of  inexperienced  women 
workers  to  the  total  number  of  female 
employees  in  any  establishment  must  not 
exceed  20  per  cen't,  but  where  less  than  five 
women  are  employed  not  more  than  one  may 
be  classed  as  inexperienced. 

Slight  changes  are  made  with  respect  to  the 
maximum  deductions  permitted  from  wages 
for  meals  and  lodging  supplied  by  the 
employer.  The  $2  a  week  for  room-rent,  $5 
a  week  for  meals  and  25  cents  for  a  single 
meal  previously  allowed  only  in  Toronto  now 
apply  in  both  Zones  1  and  2.  Deductions  for 
room-rent  and  meals  together  must  not  exceed 
$7.  In  Zone  3,  places  of  less  than  3,000 
people,  the  maximum  deduction  previously 
permitted  outside  Toronto  now  applies,  SI. 50 
for  room-rent,  $4.50  for  meals  or  25  cents  for 
a  single  meal.  Deductions  from  the  minimum 
wage  for  room-rent  and  meals  must  not  exceed 
$6  a  week.  As  under  the  earlier  Orders,  no 
deduction  may  be  made  from  the  minimum 
weekly  wages  for  the  purchase,  use,  laundering 
or  cleaning  of  uniforms,  aprons,  caps  or  other 
articles  of  apparel. 

Quebec  Minimum   Wage  Act 

Orders  amending  General  Order  4,  1942,  and 
Order  14,  governing  real  estate  undertakings 
in  the  Montreal  district,  and  repealing  Orders 
13,  15,  16,  17,  25,  30,  36  and  43  were  approved 
by  an  Order  in  Council  of  March  21,  gazetted 
March  29. 

General  Order  4 

This  Order,  which  has  been  amended  from 
time  to  time,  was  again  amended  in  a  number 
of  respects.  The  present  minimum  rates  were 
established  in  1946. 

Added  to  the  classes  exempt  from  the 
Order  are:  (1)  blind  persons  working  in 
establishments  in  which  they  are  the  only 
employees;  and  (2)  employees  of  category 
VII,  members  of  the  clergy  or  of  a  religious 
community. 

Changes  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
regular  work-week  to  which  the  minimum 
rates  apply  in  factories  making  trunks,  valises 
and  funeral  caskets,  those  turning  out  certain 
wood  products,  and  in  laundries. 


Establishments  making  trunks  and  valises 
and  those  making  funeral  caskets  are  added 
to  those  coming  under  a  48-hour  week.  The 
special  Order  fixing  minimum  rates  for  a 
55-hour  week  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
boxes  and  other  wood  products  throughout 
the  Province  has  been  repealed  and  factories 
making  the  following  are  listed  in  Order  4 
as  having  a  54-hour  week:  boxes,  shooks 
or  other  containers,  wholly  or  partly  of  wood, 
veneer,  plywood  or  fibre;  butter  or  cheese 
boxes;  veneer  or  plywood;  wood  products 
such  as  reels,  shingles,  dowels,  broom,  shovel 
and  tool  handles;  wooden  railway  ties  and 
shims;  snow-fences,  cross  arms,  wash  boards, 
ironing  boards,  bee-hives,  clothes  pins  or 
tooth-picks. 

A  544iour  week  now  applies  to  laundries, 
dyeing,  clothes-cleaning  and  pressing  estab- 
lishments. The  special  Order  covering  such 
places  in  the  Montreal  district  is  repealed. 
This  Order  provided  a  54-hour  week  for 
women.  Order  4  formerly  provided  a  48-hour 
week  for  workers  in  laundries  within  its 
scope.  A  special  Order  still  applies  to  laun- 
dries, etc.  in  Quebec  but  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  looking  to  its  repeal. 

The  revised  Order  defines  "regular  working 
month"  as  the  number  of  working  hours  in 
a  calendar  month  beyond  which  an  overtime 
rate  is  imposed.  It  is  to  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  hours  in  the  regular  work- 
week by  4$  or,  in  months  of  31  days  of  which 
not  more  than  four  are  legal  holidays,  by  multi- 
plying by  4'.  Similarly,  a  "regular  working 
half-month",  consisting  of  the  working  hours 
in  a  calendar  half-month  beyond  which  an 
overtime  rate  is  imposed,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  multiplying  the  hours  of  the  regular 
work-week  by  2{,  and,  for  the  second  part  of 
a  month  of  31  days  in  which  not  more  than 
two  are  legal  holidays,  by  2XS. 

Overtime 

The  section  defining  "overtime"  has  been 
revised  in  view  of  the  above  definitions  (L.G., 
1946,  p.  1833).  Overtime  for  workers  hired 
otherwise  than  on  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
basis  is,  as  previously,  work  done  beyond  12 
hours  in  a  day  and  beyond  the  regular  work- 
week. For  those  on  a  monthly  basis,  over- 
time is  work  done  beyond  12  hours  in  a  day 
and  beyond  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
regular  working  month  and  for  those  paid 
semi-monthly,  after  12  hours  in  a  day 
and  over  the  number  of  hours  in  the  regular 
working  half-month,  as  defined  above.  For 
"overtime",  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
must  be   paid   to   hourly-paid   employees  who 
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are  governed  by  a  minimum  wage  order  and 
not  by  a  collective  labour  agreement. 

Temporary  Workers 

Another  change  relates  to  temporary  workers 
who  are  now  classed  as  those  who  work  not 
more  than  20  hours,  instead  of  not  more  than 
two  days,  in  a  week.  For  such  workers  and 
for  those  who  work  in  shops  at  least  30  hours 
a  week  during  November  and  December  the 
rates  remain  30,  28,  24  and  20  cents  in  the 
four  zones. 

Firemen  and  Policemen 

Firemen  and  policemen  employed  by  muni- 
cipal corporations  have,  as  before,  a  regular 
work-week  of  72  hours,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
weekly  rest  of  24  consecutive  hours.  The 
amended  Order  prohibits  in  Zones  1  and  2, 
that  is,  Montreal  Island  and  district,  Quebec 
and  district  and  in  places  with  10,000  or  more 
people,  any  agreement  which  (a)  fails  to 
provide  for  such  weekly  rest;  (6)  sets  a 
regular  work-week  exceeding  72  hours;  (c) 
requires  employees  to  work  more  than  72 
hours  weekly  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
urgency;  and  (d)  pays  for  such  overtime  a 
lower  rate  than  one  dollar  an  hour  in  addition 
to  the  regular  weekly  wage. 

The  provision  has  been  deleted  permitting 
cities  and  towns  to  arrange  day-shifts  from 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  night-shifts  from  6  p.m. 
to  8  a.m.,  the  shifts  to  be  changed  weekly  so 
as  to  average  72  hours  a  week  for  each 
employee. 

Stationary  Enginemen   and  Firemen 

Stationary  enginemen  previously  included  in 
the  miscellaneous  occupations  of  Category  VI 
of  Order  4  are  now  placed,  along  with  firemen, 
in  a  new  category,  making  seven  classes 
covered  by  Order  4  instead  of  six. 

A  stationary  engineman  must  be  classed  as 
such  for  the  whole  time  he  works  as  engine- 
man  even  if  he  does  other  work,  with  the 
exception  of  one  working  simultaneously  as 
butter  or  cheese-maker  and  as  operator  of  a 
stationary  engine  in  a  dairy. 

Order  6,  1943,  governing  stationary  engine- 
men  and  firemen  in  the  Montreal  district  is 
repealed  but  its  provisions  (L.G.,  1943,  p. 
1034)  have  been  transferred,  without  material 
change,  to  Order  4  and  made  to  apply  to 
the  whole  Province.  Zone  1  is  the  Montreal 
district  and  the  minimum  rates  which  formerly 
applied  to  the  Montreal  district  in  Order  6 
still  apply.  Lower  rates  are  established  for 
Zones  2,  3  and  4. 


Minimum  rates  continue  to  apply  to  three 
classes  of  chief  enginemen  and  three  classes 
of  enginemen,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
installation,  to  firemen,  and  to  enginemen  in 
charge  of  portable  engines,  Diesel  engines, 
sawmill  stationary  engines,  and  engines  in 
butter  and  cheese  dairies. 

First-class  chief  enginemen  are  to  be  paid 
$51  a  week  in  all  four  zones;  for  second-class 
chief  enginemen  the  weekly  minimum  is  $42, 
$40,  $38  and  $36  in  the  four  zones,  respec- 
tively; and  for  third-class  chief  enginemen, 
$36,  $34,  $32  and  $30.  These  minima  are  to 
apply  to  whatever  hours  are  worked  in  a 
week.    No  regular  work-hour  is  fixed. 

For  employees  other  than  chief  enginemen 
hourly  minimum  rates  are  set.  For  engine- 
men,  second-class,  these  are  66,  63,  60  and  55 
cents  in  the  four  zones,  respectively;  for 
third-class,  55,  53,  50  and  50  cents;  for  fourth- 
class,  50,  48,  45  and  40  cents.  For  firemen, 
the  rates  are  40,  38,  35  and  30  cents  an  hour. 
The  regular  work-week  of  these  enginemen 
and  firemen  is  60  hours. 

Hourly  rates  for  enginemen  in  charge  of 
portable  engines  in  the  four  zones  are  55,  53, 
50  and  50  cents;  for  Diesel  engine  operators, 
50,  48,  45  and  40  cents;  enginemen  in  charge 
of  sawmill  stationary  engines  and  of  engines 
in  dairies  are  to  receive  40,  38,  35  and  30  cents. 
The  regular  work-week  of  all  these  workers 
is  60  hours. 

Real  Estate  Undertakings 

Order  14  governing  the  operation  of  "real 
estate  undertakings"  on  Montreal  Island  and 
the  area  within  a  five-mile  radius  (L.G.,  1938, 
p.  1099,  and  1945,  p.  1207)  has  been  amended 
to   repeal   certain  sections. 

"Real  estate  undertakings"  no  longer  include 
tenement  houses  and  dwellings.  The  term 
covers  apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and 
other  buildings. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  special  Order  applies 
only  to  maintenance  men  and  janitors. 
Clauses  dealing  with  furnace  handy-men  and 
service  men,  elevator  operators,  porters,  night 
watchmen,  messenger  boys  and  cleaners  have 
been  repealed.  These  classes  come  under 
Order  4. 

General  provisions  covering  legal  holidays, 
weekly  rest,  time  for  noon  meals,  deductions 
for  meals,  and  remuneration  for  lower-  or 
higher-paid  work  have  also  been  deleted. 

Repealed  Orders 

The  following  Ordinances  have  been 
repealed:  Order  No.  13,  governing  the  match 
industry;   No.  15,  packing  and  grading  waste 
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paper;  No.  16,  butter  and  cheese  wholesale 
and  export  establishments;  No.  17,  laundry, 
dry  cleaning,  dyeing,  carpet  cleaning  and 
allied  service  establishments  in  the  Montreal 
district;  No.  25,  waste  materials  industry; 
No.  30,  manufacture  of  wooden  boxes  and 
other  wooden  objects;  No.  36,  governing 
foundries  in  the  City  of  Hull. 

Also  repealed  is  Order  43  (L.G.,  1941,  p. 
1504)  which  suspended  hours  and  weekly  rest- 
day  provisions  of  all  the  minimum  wage 
orders,  other  than  Order  4,  in  respect  to  firms 
engaged  in  war  work  as  long  as  their  war 
contracts  were  not  completed. 

Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act 

Regulations  under  this  Act  were  again 
amended  by  Order  in  Council  of  April  15, 
gazetted  April  26,  to  provide  that  persons  by 


or  on  behalf  of  whom  payment  of  the  tax 
has  not  been  made,  as  required  by  the  Regu- 
lations, may  not  qualify  as  beneficiaries  until 
one  month  after  payment  of  the  tax.  Pre- 
viously, the  stipulation  was  "until  one  month 
after  payment  of  the  tax  and  surtax  if  any". 
This  regulation  does  not  apply  where  the  tax 
is  paid  on  behalf  of  any  person  by  a  govern- 
ment or  social  aid  agency. 

Another  amendment  changes  the  wording 
with  respect  to  hospitals  outside  the  Province 
to  which  payment  will  not  be  made,  from 
"a  hospital  providing  treatment  for  arthritic 
and  rheumatic  conditions  associated  with 
mineral  springs  or  spas"  to  "or  where  the 
beneficiary  is  admitted  for  the  treatment  of 
arthritis,  rheumatism  or  some  related  condi- 
tion to  a  hospital  associated  with  mineral 
springs  or  spas". 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 


B.C.  Hours   of   Work  Act  Applies  to 
C.P.R.  Hotel  in    Victoria 

HP  HE  application  of  a  Provincial  labour 
■■■  law  to  persons  employed  in  hotels 
owned  and  operated  by  a  railway  company 
came  before  the  British  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeal  in  a  Reference  to  the  Court  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tional Questions  Determination  Act,  of  the 
following  question: — 

Are  the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act,  being  Chapter  122  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  British  Columbia,  1936,  and 
amendments  thereto,  applicable  to  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway- 
Company  in  respect  of  its  employees  employed 
at  the  Empress  Hotel  and  if  so  to  what 
extent? 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Robertson, 
given  on  March  27,  with  whom  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Smith  and  Bird  agreed, 
the  British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 
applies  to  persons  employed  in  the  Empress 
Hotel  in  Victoria.  Mr.  Justice  O'Halloran 
expressed  his  dissent. 

The  Order  of  Reference  sets  out  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  incor- 
porated by  a  Dominion  statute;  it  has  lines 
extending  through  several  Provinces  and  into 
the  United  States;  it  operates  steamships;  its 
lines  of  railway  and  branch  lines,  were,  in 
1883,  declared  by  a  Dominion  Statute  to  be 
"works  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada". 
Further,  the  Company,  "for  the  purpose  of 
its  lines  of  railway  and  steamships  and  in 
connection  with   its   said  business",   built    the 


Empress  Hotel  at  Victoria  which,  with  hotels 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  it  operates  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public.  The  property  upon  which  the  Empress 
is  built  is  not  contiguous  to  property  used  by 
the  Company  for  its  railway  lines  and  is  not 
a  terminus  for  its  railway  line  or  steamships. 

On  September  1,  1945,  a  collective  agree- 
ment was  made  by  the  Company  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  of  the  Empress 
Hotel.  The  latter  were  certified  as  such  by  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  (National) 
under  the  authority  of  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  (P.C.  1003)  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  agreement  was 
to  be  valid  for  one  year,  subject  to  termina- 
tion on  30  days'  notice  by  either  part}'.  It 
established  rates  of  pay,  a  48-hour  week  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  No  notice 
of  termination  was  given  by  either  party  to 
the  agreement. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  s.  92, 
confers  on  the  Provincial  Legislatures  exclusive 
power  to  make  laws  in  relation  inter  alia  to 
Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province, 
and  to 

Local  Works  and  Undertakings  other  than  such 
as  are  of  the  following  Classes:  — 

(a)  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Rail- 
ways. Canals,  Telegraplis,  anil  other 
Works  or  Undertakings  connecting  the 
Province  with  any  other  or  others  of 
the  Provinces  or  extending  beyond  the 
Limits  of  the  Province; 

(b)  Lines  of  Steam  Ships  between  the 
Province  and  any  British  or  Foreign 
Country; 
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(c)  Such  Works  as.  although  wholly 
situate  within  the  Province,  are  before 
or  after  their  Execution  declared  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for 
the  General  Advantage  of  Canada  or 
for  the  advantage  of  Two  or  more  of 
the  Provinces. 

To  the  Parliament  of  Canada  was  given 
power  (s.  91)  to  enact  laws 

in  relation  to  all  Matters  not  coming  within 
the  Classes  of  Subjects  by  this  Act  assigning 
exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Provinces. 

Thus,  power  to  enact  laws  in  relation  to 
railways,  etc.,.  was  given  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

The  Attorney-General  for  British  Columbia, 
in  his  argument  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
submitted  that  the  stipulation  in  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act  that  a  workman  may  not  be 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day 
nor  more  than  44  in  a  week  is  a  stipulation 
concerning  Property  and  Civil  Rights  and, 
therefore,  a  valid  enactment  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature,  that  the  Act  is  not  "truly  railway 
legislation".  Further,  it  was  argued  that  if 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act  was  considered  to  be, 
in  this  case,  legislation  ancillary  to  railway 
legislation,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  the 
Province  have  overlapping  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  but  the  Dominion  not  having  exer- 
cised its  power,  the  field  is  clear  for  the 
Province  and  therefore  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  applies. 

On  the  other  hand,  counsel  for  the  C.P.R. 
argued  that  the  Dominion  statute  of  1902 
conferring  on  the  C.P.R.  Co.  power  inter  alia 
to  build  hotels  is  "truly  railway  legislation" 
and  that  the  hours  of  work  of  employees  of 
the  Empress  Hotel  is  within  the  exclusive 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion,  and 
the  Provincial  Act  can  have  no  application. 
Alternatively,  the  C.P.R.  counsel  submitted 
that 

if  legislation  as  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
Empress  Hotel  is  "clearly  ancillary  to  rail- 
way legislation"  the  Dominion  has  legislated 
(see  Sec.  287  of  the  Railway  Act,  R.S.C. 
1927,  c.  170)  and  such  legislation  must  prevail 
over  the  Act.  In  any  case,  he  further  says 
that  the  collective  agreement  referred  to  in 
the  Reference  is  validated  by  virtue  of  Regu- 
lation No.  8  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Regulations  P.C.  1003  passed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Measures  Act  and  made 
applicable  to  British  Columbia  by  the  War- 
time Labour  Regulations  Act,  being  chapter  18 
of  the  Statutes  of  British  Columbia,  1944. 
This  Regulation  provides,  in  part,  that  "a 
collective  agreement  negociated  by  such  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  binding  on  every  em- 
ployee  in   the  specified   unit  of   employees". 


Section  287  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Act 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Transport  Commis- 
sioners to 

make  orders  and  regulations.  ...  (j)  limiting 
or  regulating  the  hours  of  duty  of  any 
employees  or  class  or  classes  of  employees 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
of  employees. 

No  regulations  have  been  made  under  this 
authority.  On  the  contention  of  the  Com- 
pany's counsel  that  the  Dominion  has 
"legislated"  with  regard  to  hours  of  work  by 
virtue  of  this  Section,  Mr.  Justice  Robertson 
commented  that 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
is  not  a  general  power  to  regulate  hours  of 
duty,  but  only  to  regulate  with  a  view  io 
safety,  I  think  it  is  not  an  exercise  by  the 
Dominion  of  its  power.  The  section  merely 
gives  the  power  to  the  Board,  but  the  Board 
has  not  exercised  it.  Merely  authorizing 
another  body  to  deal  with  the  question  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  an  exercise  of  the  right. 

He  referred  here  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  1925  in  the 
Reference  concerning  the  Hours  of  Work 
Convention  of  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference to  the  effect  that  the  Dominion  had 
not  exercised  any  power  it  might  have  under 
Section  287  of  tihe  Railway  Act. 

As  regards  the  question  of  "railway  legisla- 
tion",  Mr.  Justice  Robertson  stated — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lines  of  railway 
operated  by  the  Company  are  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Dominion  as  the  effect  of  subsection  10  of 
section  92  of  the  "British  North  America 
Act"  is  to  transfer  the  excepted  works 
mentioned  in  subheads  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  of 
it  into  section  91.  .  .  .  "Railway  legislation" 
strictly  so  called  belongs  to  the  Dominion.  .  .  . 
Any  such  Federal  legislation  must  strictly 
relate  to  railway-lines.  .  .  .  subject  to  this: 
that  matters  which  would  otherwise  be  within 
the  legislative  competence  of  the  Province 
but  are  necessarily  incidental  to  effective 
legislation  by  the  Dominion  upon  a  subject 
of  legislation  expressly  enumerated  in  section 
91  are  within  the  legislative  competence  of 
the  Dominion.  With  reference  to  the  latter, 
however,  the  Dominion  and  the  Province 
have  "overlapping"  jurisdictions.  It  was  put 
this  way  by  Lord  Dunedin  in  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  v.  A.a.  ofr  Canada  (1902)  A.C.  65  at 
68:  "First,  that  there  can  be  a  domain  in 
which  provincial  and  Dominion  legislation 
may  overlap,  in  which  case  neither  legisla- 
tion will  be  ultra  vires,  if  the  field  is  clear; 
and  secondly,  that  if  the  field  is  not  clear, 
and  in  such  a  domain  the  two  legislations 
meet,  then  the  Dominion  legislation  must 
prevail.".  .  . 

The  Dominion  has  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  and  control  to  pass  legislation 
which  is  "truly  railway  legislation."  It  also 
has  power  to  pass  legislation  where  such 
legislation  is  "truly  ancillary  to  railway  legisla- 
tion.". . .  Primarily,  legislation  dealing  with 
property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Province  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces... 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  "lines 
of  railway"  of  the  Company,  not  its  under- 
taking, which  have  been  declared  to  be  for 
the  general  advantage  of  Canada;  and  that  a 
declaration  that  a  railway  is  for  the  general 
advantage  does  not  transfer  to  the  Dominion 
power  to  legislate  over  matters  not  necessary 
to  the  railway.  .  .  .  The  word  "undertaking" 
might  include  the  Company's  hotels,  but  even 
if  that  word  had  been  used,  it  would  not 
have  been  conclusive.  .  .  . 

The  Dominion's  powers  are  restricted  to 
lines  of  railway  mentioned  in  subsection  10 
of  section  92.  .  .  .  The  words  "lines  of  rail- 
ways" connecting  two  Provinces  seem  to 
point  primarily  to  the  rails  and  the  right- 
of-way.  Again,  the  words  in  section  8  of  the 
1902  Act  "along  any  of  its  lines  of  railway" 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  railway  mentioned 
in  the  section  is  primarily  the  right-of-way 
and  the  rails. 

I  do  not  suggest  this  is  their  entire  mean- 
ing. I  think  that  whatever  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  physical  use  of  the  railway 
is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  line  of  rail- 
way. This  would  include  such  things  as 
roundhouses,  stations,  rolling-stock,  equip- 
ment, and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  railway.  I  would  not  include 
the  Empress  Hotel   in  this  category. 

I  think  the  hotel  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
railway  company,  "necessary  for  convenient 
business  purposes."  It  is  one  of  the  "merely 
ancillary  conveniences  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion therewith" — to  quote  language  used  in 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Ry.  v.  Liverpool 
Corporation  (1915)  A.C.  152  at  pages  183  and 
192.  No  one  would  suggest  that  an  hotel  as 
such  is  a  railway.  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
fact  that  it  is  built  for  the  "purposes"  of  a 
railway  makes  it  part  of  a  railway.  In  fact, 
the  language  of  section  8  "for  the  purposes 
of  its  railway  and  in  connection  with  its 
business"  suggest  that  it  is  something  apart 
from  the  railway  itself. 

The  argument  of  the  Company's  counsel 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a  collective 
agreement  establishing  a  48-hour  week  for 
employees  of  the  hotel  and  that  this  agree- 
ment was  made  binding  on  the  employees  by 
the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 
(P.C.  1003)  which  were  made  applicable  in 
B.C.  by  a  provincial  statute  of  1944  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Justice  Robertson  to  be  unten- 
able. He  expressed  his  agreement  with  the 
opinion  on  a  smaller  argument  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  Reference  (above)  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  to  Metal 
Mines  in  British  Columbia. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Justice 
O'Halloran  took  the  view  that 

the  fixing  and  determination  of  the  salaries 
and  wages,  hours  of  work  and  working  condi- 
tions throughout  a  Dominion-wide  railway  and 
steamship  service  and  system  such  as  the 
C.P.R.  Company  is  a  matter  which  relates  to 
the  general  conduct,  management  and  effi- 
cient carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  rail- 
way company  as  a  whole.  It  is,  in  substance, 
a  matter  of  railway  and  steamship  manage- 
ment and  not  a  matter  of  property  and  civil 
rights  within  each  of  the  several  Provinces  of 


Canada.  The  relations  established  between 
employer  and  employee  therein  fall  necessarily 
within  the  realm  of  railway  management  which 
falls  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  .  .  . 

In  my  judgment,  also  the  fixing  of  hours 
of  work  of  employees  of  a  Dominion-wide 
undertaking  such  as  the  C.P.R.  Company 
is  not  a  matter  of  local  or  Provincial  concern. 
Considering  the  interests  affected,  it  concerns 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole  and  such  being  the 
case,  legislation  with  respect  to  that  subject 
matter  falls  within  the  sole  competence  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  under  Sec.  91  to  the 
exclusion  of  Provincial  legislation. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1883  declared 
the  "lines  of  railway"  of  the  C.P.R.  to  be  a 
''work  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada" 
within  the  meaning  of  clause  (c)  of  head  10 
of  Sec.  92  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
and  it  was  not  until  1902  that  statutory 
authority  was  given  the  Company  to  build 
and  operate  hotels.  Mr.  Justice  O'Halloran 
considered  that  the  Act  of  1883  was 

not  restricted  literally  to  the  "line  of  rails" 
but  includes  the  entire  works  and  undertak- 
ings of  the  transportation  system,  that  is  to 
say,  everything  involved  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  in  a  modern,  con- 
venient and  efficient  manner,  including  of 
course  all  manner  of  services  which  the 
travelling  public  expect  and  demand. 

In  his  opinion,  the  1883  Act  was  intended  to 
include  also 

everything  which  might  become  essential  to  the 
transportation  system.  ...  It  may  be  true 
that  during  the  more  prosperous  recent  years, 
the  Empress  Hotel  has  catered  more  exten- 
sively to  increasing  local  social  and  com- 
mercial demands.  But  the  undertaking  of 
the  C.P.R.  Company  is  one  single  undertak- 
ing and  is  not  a  collection  of  separate  and 
distinct  businesses.  Nor  can  its  purely  local 
hotel  business  in  the  Empress  Hotel  be  satis- 
factorily separated  from  its  railway  and  steam- 
ship business  in  the  Empress  Hotel  any  more 
than  the  local  business  and  the  long  distance 
business  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  could  be  separated  in  Toronto  Corpor- 
ation v.  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada. 
(1905)  A.C.  52  at  59. 

In  re  a  Reference  as  to  the  Application  of 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  c.  122,  R.S.B.C.  1936, 
as  amended,  to  the  Employees  of  the  C.P.R. 
Company  at  the  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Gazette,  April  3,  1947. 

B.C.   Court   of  Appeal  Holds   that  Forty-Four 
Hour   Week  Applies   to   Metal   Mines 

The  British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal  on 
March  27  held  that  the  provincial  Hours  of 
Work  Act,  as  amended  in  1946,  to  limit  to 
44  hours  of  work  in  the  industries  which  it 
covers,  applies  to  mines,  quarries  and  metal- 
lurgical works  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metalliferous    Mines    Regulation     Act.      The 
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Court  was  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  the 
maximum  44-hour  week  prescribed  by  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act  overrides  any  conflicting 
provision  of  a  collective  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  the  Dominion  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations  (P.C.  1003).  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  was  given  by  the  Chief 
Justice  with  whom  the  other  four  members 
concurred. 

The  two  questions  (1)  the  application  of 
the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  as  amended,  to  mines 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act 
and  (2)  the  application  of  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  to  such  persons  as  have  entered  into  a 
collective  agreement  with  their  employer  in 
accordance  with  the  Dominion  Order  in 
Council  (P.C.  1003),  were  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitutional    Questions    Determination   Act. 

As  regards  the  application  of  the  44-hour 
week  provision  to  workers  in  metal  mines,  it 
was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Asso- 
ciation of  British  Columbia  that  Section  14 
of  the  Hours  of  Work  Act  exempted  the 
metal  mining  industry  from  that  Act.  Sec- 
tion 14  reads  in  part: — 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  in  any 
way  limit  or  affect  the  provisions  of  .  .  .  the 

Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act.... 

This  Act  as  amended  in  1899  stipulates  that 
no  person  may  be  employed  underground 
more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day  but  makes 
no  stipulation  concerning  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  a  week.  The  Court  considered  that 
the  44-hours  limitation  of  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  as  enacted  in  1946  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  to  "limit  or  affect"  the  provisions  of 
the  Metal  Mines  Act.  The  eight-hour  day 
provision  in  the  latter  Act  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  daily  working  hours  and  is 

not  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  with  it  any 
implied  and  permissive  provision  relating  to 
"the   maximum   hours    in   each   working   week. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hours  of  Work  Act 
provides,  under  certain  conditions,  for  a  work- 
day of  more  than  eight  hours.  These  provi- 
sions would,  if  applicable,  "affect"  the  eight- 
hour  day  provision  of  the  Metal  Mines  Act. 
Consequently,  they  do  not  apply  to  metal- 
liferous mines  and  metallurgical  works. 

Another  argument  of  the  Mining  Association 
was  based  on  the  section  of  the  Metal  Mines 
Act  which  enables  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  by  regulation,  to  amend  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  from  time  to 
time  to  "prescribe  the  hours  of  labour  and 
employment  of  persons  in  mines,  quarries  and 
metallurgical  works".  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  nothing  in  the  Hours  of  Work  Act 


"affects  or  limits"  the  exercise  of  this  juris- 
diction by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
He  might  thereunder,  for  instance  by  regula- 
tion extend  the  working  day  in  metalliferous 
mines  to  ten  hours  and  the  working  week  to 
60  hours,  or,  alternatively,  he  might  lessen  the 
working  day  to  five  hours  and  the  working 
week  to  30  hours.  In  either  instance  his  Order 
would  govern  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  that 
power  was  exercised  and  applied  (as  it  was  for 
instance  in  relation  to  above-ground  placer 
operations  and  limestone  quarries,  O.C.  211 
and  1098  of  1941),  the  provisions  of  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act  would  cease  to  apply. 
But  until  regulations  are  made  in  execution 
of  that  power,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act  limits  the  working  week  except 
as  noted,  namely,  in  above-ground  placer 
operations  and  limestone  quarries. 

As  regards  the  application  of  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations  (P.C.  1003),  the 
argument  of  the  Mining  Association  was  that 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  has  legislated  with 
regard  to  hours  of  work,  wages  and  working 
conditions  covering  employees  in  metalliferous 
mining  operations  (inter  alia)  and  that  in 
consequence  the  Province  has  not  the  legis- 
lative competence  to  deal  with  these  same 
subject  matters. 

However,  the  Court  held  that, 

P.C.  1003  contains  regulations  which,  in  pith 
and  substance,  are  not  in  relation  to  those 
same  subject  matters  covered  by  the  Provin- 
cial Hours  of  Work  Act.  The  primary  intent 
and  purpose  of  P.C.  1003  was  to  create  the 
procedure  for  an  orderly  manner  of  collective 
bargaining.  .  .  .  These  Regulations,  however, 
do  not  bind  the  employee  or  employer  to 
include  in  the  agreement  any  specified  condi- 
tions affecting  hours  of  work  or  rates  of  pay. 
There  is  nothing  in  P.C.  1003  that,  for  in- 
stance, would  preclude  an  agreement  calling 
for  a  60-hour  or  a  30-hour  week.  .  .  . 

This  contention  of  the  Mining  Association 
would  mean,  in  essence,  the  Court  considered, 
that  by  the  terms  of  P.C.  1003  employers  and 
employees  have  the  right  to  contract  them- 
selves out  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
provincial  statutory  law. 

I  am  free  to  concede  that  if  by  its  terms 
P.C.  1003  wrote  into  a  negotiated  agreement, 
substantive  and  specific  covenants  covering 
hours  of  work  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  used  clear,  mandatory,  and  unam- 
biguous language  in  the  expression  of  its 
intent  to  oust  provincial  jurisdiction  in  those 
respects,  then,  in  that  event  the  Dominion 
Regulations  would  govern.  But,  in  my  view, 
P.C.  1O0S  deals  in  its  true  sense  with  pro- 
cedural matters  and  the  parties  are  left  free 
and  unfettered  thereby  to  make  their  own 
agreements.  If  that  is  so,  then  such  agree- 
ments when  made  and  during  their  term, 
must  be  in  conformity  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  relevant  Provincial  laws.  .  .  . 
To  hold  otherwise  would  lead  to  chaotic 
conditions. 

In  re  Constitutional  Questions  Determination 
Act  and  a  Reference  as  to  the  Effect  of  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act  to  Metalliferous  Mines. 
B.C.  Gazette,  April  3,  1947. 
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Telegrapher   Failing   to   Follow   Procedure 

Prescribed   by   Agreement   Loses   Action 

for  Wrongful  Dismissal 

An  action  for  damages  against  the  Cana- 
dian National  Telegraph  Company  for  wrong- 
ful dismissal  of  a  telegrapher  was  rejected 
with  costs  on  March  19  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
The  Court  considered  that  the  plaintiff's 
dismissal  was  not  justified,  but  his  action  for 
damages  failed  because  he  had  not  followed 
the  procedure  for  the  investigation  of  griev- 
ances which  was  laid  down  in  the  agreement 
between  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  System, 
Division  No.  43,  Canadian  National 
Telegraphs. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  a  member  of  the 
union  but  at  the  time  in  question  he  no 
longer  was.  The  Court  considered  however, 
that  there  was  evidence  that  these  provisions 
of  the  agreement  applied  to  all  employees 
whether  union  members  or  not.  The  plaintiff 
had  put  the  rules  in  evidence  and  contended 
they  they  applied  to  him;  the  defendant  also 
contended  that  the  rules  were  applicable. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  employed  by  the 
defendant  for  some  years  as  a  commercial 
telegrapher,  his  duties  being  to  receive  and 
transmit  messages.  There  was  a  dispute  as 
to  whether  his  duties  included  "the  re-copying 
of  a  social  message".  The  Judge  found  that 
in  the  Regina  Office,  up  to  August  10,  1946, 
the  operators  did  not  re-copy  messages.  On 
that  day,  the  chief  operator  instructed  the 
plaintiff  to  re-copy  such  a  message.  The 
plaintiff  refused  and  was  suspended  for 
investigation  on  that  account.  After  the 
investigation  on  August  13,  the  manager  noti- 
field  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  refusing  to  carry  out  instructions 
and  that  he  was  dismissed  as  from  August  10. 
The  plaintiff  then  instituted  the  action. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigelow,  while  indicating 
sympathy  with  the  plaintiff  since,  in  his 
opinion,  the  order  to  re-copy  was  not  a 
reasonable  order  as  this  work  had  been  done 
in  the  Regina  Office  by  junior  clerks,  con- 
sidered that  he  was  bound  to  follow  Caven  v. 
C.P.R.  (1925)  3  WWR  32,  95  LJPC  23,  30 
CRC  301.  The  latter,  he  stated,  could  not 
be   distinguished   from   the   present   case. 

Caven  v.  C.P.R.  concerned  a  conductor, 
member  of  the  union,  who  had  been  dismissed 
after  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  collective 
agreement  between  the  Company  and  the 
union.  Both  the  Alberta  Court  of  Appeal 
and  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
held  that  the  union  and  the  Company  had 
the  right  to  provide  for  the  investigation  of 


complaints,  that  an  inquiry  had  been  made 
and  cause  for  dismissal  found.  "Such  a 
decision,"  the  Judicial  Committee  said,  "is 
binding  on  both  parties." 

In  the  case  before  the  Saskatchewan  Court, 
the  plaintiff  did  not  carry  his  complaint  to 
the  higher  officers  of  the  union  and,  through 
them,  to  higher  officials  of  the  company  as 
required  by  the  agreement.  In  other  words, 
he  did  not  follow  the  course  laid  down  in  the 
collective  agreement,  which  in  the  Caven 
case  the  Judicial  Committee  said  "is  obligatory 
and  exhaustive". 

As  regards  the  plaintiff's  non-membership  in 
the  union,  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow  stated  that  he 
would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  holding 
that  the  seniority  rules  of  the  agreement 
applied  to  a  non-unionist  in  view  of  Young  v. 
C.N.R.  (1930)  1  WWR  446,  38  Man  R  485, 
36  CRC  339,  but  since  the  plaintiff  himself 
put  the  rules  in  evidence  and  both  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  contended  that 
they  applied,  he  had  no  other  course  but  to 
follow  the  Caven  case. 

Young  v.  C.N.R.  arose  from  an  action  for 
reinstatement  or  for  damages  for  dismissal  in 
violation  of  the  "seniority  rights"  claimed 
under  the  Wage  Agreement  governing  the 
railway  shops  in  Winnipeg.  Young  was  not 
a  member  of  the  shopmen's  union  but  had 
been  working  under  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  between  the  union  and  the  Company. 
The  plaintiff's  action  failed  in  three  Courts. 
The  Judicial  Committee  held  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  appellant's  contract  of 
service  with  the  company  included  terms  by 
which  the  company  bound  itself  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  Wage  Agreement  or 
similar  provision.  That  the  Company  found 
it  expedient  to  apply  the  agreement  to  all  its 
employees  was  no  evidence  of  any  contractual' 
liability  to  do  so.  Further,  there  was  "no 
contractual  liability  by  the  railway  company" 
to  apply  to  Young  the  seniority  provisions  of 
the  agreement  by  virtue  of  the  agreement 
itself.  To  the  Judicial  Committee  the  agree- 
ment between  the  C.N.R.  and  the  shopmen 
did  not  appear 

to  be  a  document  adopted  for  conversion  into 
or  incorporation  with  a  service  agreement  so 
as  to  entitle  master  and  servant  to  enforce 
inter  se  the  terms  thereof.  ...  It  appears  to 
their  Lordships  to  be  intended  merely  to 
operate  as  an  agreement  between  a  body  of 
employers  and  a  labour  organization  by  which 
the  employers  undertake  that,  as  regards  their 
workmen,  certain  rules  beneficial  to  the  work- 
men shall  be  observed.  By  itself  it  constitutes 
no  contract  between  an  individual  employee 
and  the  company  which  employs  him. 

Bertrand  v.  Canadian  National  Telegraph 
Company  (1947)  1  Western  Weekly  Reports 
762. 
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Order   of   Saskatchewan   Labour   Relations 

Board  Quashed  on  Ground  of  Suspicion 

of  Bias 

On  February  24,  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on 
an  application  by  way  of  certiorari  to  quash 
an  Order  of  the  Saskatchewan  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board,  quashed  the  Order  without  the 
issue  of  a  writ  or  the  providing  of  security. 

The  Board's  Order  of  July  8,  directed  the 
owner  of  an  undertaking  establishment  in 
Regina  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Regina  Undertakers  Employees 
Federal  Union,  No.  233,  in  respect  of  all  his 
employees  except  the  manager  and  the  office 
staff.  The  Order  was  quashed  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  bias  since,  after 
the  healing  to  consider  the  making  of  the 
order,  the  Board  had  instructed  its  executive 
officer  to  interview  employees  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  join 
the  union.  He  interviewed  five  of  the 
original  six  applicants  for  membership  and 
reported  to  the  Board  that  they  had  stated 
their  wish  to  join  the  union.  This  proceeding, 
the  Court  considered,  "was  so  unwarranted 
and  irregular  and  showing  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  bias  that  in  my  opinion  the  order 
should  be  quashed". 

The  union  applied  on  June  12,  1946,  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Board  for  an  order 
(a)  determining  that  the  unit  of  employees 
described  in  its  application  was  an  appro- 
priate unit  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining 
collectively;  (b)  determining  that  the  trade 
union  represented  the  majority  of  the 
employees  in  the  unit  and  (c)  requiring  the 
employer  referred  to  in  the  application  to 
bargain  with  the  applicant  trade  union.  Of 
the  nine  employees  in  the  unit,  six  had  signed 


cards  applying  for  membership  in  the  union 
and  these  cards  were  appended  to  the  union's 
application  for  an  Order.  Notice  of  the 
application  was  sent  to  the  employer.  On  his 
counsel's  advice,  the  employer's  manager  took 
a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  which  resulted 
in  only  one  of  the  eight  employees  who  voted 
indicating  a  desire  to  join  the  union. 

At  the  Board's  hearing  on  June  27  there 
was  the  manager's  evidence  and  the  applica- 
tion cards.  After  the  hearing  the  Board 
instructed  its  executive  officer  as  indicated 
above. 

The  Saskatchewan  Trade  Union  Act,  Sec.  14 
reads — 

the  Board  and  each  member  thereof  and  its 
duly  appointed  agents  shall  have  the  power  of 
a  commissioner  under  the  Public  Inquiries 
Act  and  may  receive  and  accept  such  evidence 
and  information  on  oath,  affidavit  or  other- 
wise as  in  its  discretion  it  may  deem  fit  and 
proper  whether  admissible  as  evidence  in  a 
court  of  law  or  not. 

It  was  under  this  Section  that  the  Board 
claimed  the  right  to  instruct  its  executive 
officer  to  interview  the  employees.  Mr. 
Justice  Bigelow  considered  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Public  Inquiries  Act  which 
gave  commissioners  under  that  Act  power  to 
proceed  as  the  Labour  Relations  Board  had 
done.  Reference  was  made  by  the  Court  to 
several  judgments  which  emphasized  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  actual  bias  on  the 
part  of  any  person  exercising  judicial  func- 
tions but  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  which 
so  much  as  creates  even  a  suspicion  that 
there  has  been  improper  interference  with  the 
course  of  justice. 

In  re  Speers  and  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Regina  Undertakers 
Employees  Federal  Union  No.  233.  (1947) 
1  Western  Weekly  Reports  616. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


Analysis  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits,  March,  1947 


IN  its  monthly  review  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  states  that  claims  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefit  filed  in  local  offices 
across  Canada  totalled  43,675  in  March  com- 
pared with  47,141  in  February  and  50,706  in 
March,  1946.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  claims  registered  each  month,  begun 
in  February,  continued  into  March.  In  spite 
of  the  decrease  for  Canada  as  a  whole  in 
March  compared  with  February,  some  Prov- 
inces registered  an  increase.  Increases  were 
as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  1,000;  New  Bruns- 
wick, 32;  and  Manitoba  107.  Decreases  were 
Prince  Edward  Island,  49;  Quebec,  734 
Ontario,  805;  Saskatchewan,  198;  Alberta,  440 
and  British  Columbia,  2,379. 

Ordinary  claims  currently  on  the  live  unem- 
ployment register  at  March  31  numbered 
103,291  (80,451  males  and  22,840  females) 
compared  with  110,062  (86,097  males  and 
23,965  females)  at  February  28  and  154,820 
(122,506  males  and  32,314  females)  at 
March  31,  1946.  Only  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  showed  slight  increases  at  the  end 
of  March  over  the  end  of  February.  This 
indicates  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
number  of  cases  of  unemployment  at  a  given 
time  recorded  through  the  operations  of 
Unemployment  Insurance,  is  decreasing.  In 
addition,  there  were,  on  the  unemployment 
register  at  March  31,  3,755  (3,438  male  and 
317  female)  other  claims.  These  were  largely 
short-time   claims. 

In  all,  56,683  claims  were  adjudicated  at 
Insurance  offices  in  March,  40,912  being  con- 
sidered entitled  to  benefit  and  15,771  not 
entitled  to  benefit.  These  include  cases  of 
re-adjudication  (revised  claims)  arising  out  of 
any  circumstances  that  may  require  recon- 
sideration of  a  claim  subsequent  to  its  original 
disposition.  Chief  reasons  for  non-entitle-- 
ment  were:  ''insufficient  contributions  while  in 
insurable  employment"  7,524  cases,  "volun- 
tarily left  employment  without  just  cause'' 
3,589  cases,  "refused  an  offer  of  work  and 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  work"  2,151  cases. 

During  March,  109,625  persons  were  paid 
benefit   amounting    to   $4,479,875   for   2,304,914 


compensated  days  of  unemployment.  This 
compares  with  102,972  persons  paid  $3,916,634 
for  2,006,459  days  in  February  and  156,180 
persons  paid  $7,205,264  for  3,461,900  days  in 
March,  1946. 

The  average  duration  of  the  unemployment 
compensated  was,  then,  21-0  days  in  March, 
19-5  days  in  February  and  22-2  days  in 
March,  1946.  The  average  amount  of  benefit 
paid  per  beneficiary  was  $40.87  in  March, 
$38.04  in  February  and  $46.13  in  March  last 
year.  The  average  amount  of  benefit  paid  per 
compensated  day  of  unemployment  was  $1.94 
in  March,  $1.95  in  February  and  $2.08  in 
March,  1946. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for  the 
month  ending  March  31,  1947,  showed 
3,255,238  employees  were  issued  with  insur- 
ance books  and  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  at  one 
time  or  another  since  April  1,  1946.  This  was 
an  increase  of  147,741  since  February  28,  1947. 

As  at  March  31,  1947,  184,334  employers 
were  registered  as  having  insurable  employees 
representing  an  increase  of  833  since  February 
28,  1947. 

The  Fund 

The  compilation  of  Table  No.  6,  "Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Fund",  for  the  month  of 
March,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  was 
not  completed  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  It  will 
appear  as  usual  in  future  issues. 

Employer-Employee   Contributions   to  Fund 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  1,  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  stated  that  of  the 
amount  collected  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year 
1946-47,  $30,668,702.57,  was  paid  by  employers 
and    $37,032,627.60    was    paid    by    employees. 
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The  amount  of  employer-employee  contribu- 
tions from  July  1,  1941,  to  February  28,  1947, 
was  $349,594,127.21.     Of  this  amount,  it  was 


estimated  that  $162,236,587.43  was  paid  by 
employers  and  $187,357,539.78  was  paid  by 
employees,  the  Minister  stated. 


TABLE  1.— SUMMARY  OF   REGISTRATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  BY   REGIONS  FROM 
APRIL  1,  1945  TO  MARCH  31,  1946  AND  FROM  APRIL  1,  1946  TO  MARCH  31,  1947. 


1945-46 

1946-47 

Region 

Employers 
Registered 
(Live  File) 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

Employers 
Registered 
(Live  File) 

Insured 

Persons 

Registered 

12,278 
43,388 
59,019 
29,670 
16,172 

246,919 
961,644 
1,267,313 
454,036 
295,289 

14,143 
48,411 
67,126 
34,359 
20,295 

242,471 

903,647 

1,285,448 

491,187 

Pacific 

332,485 

160,527 

3,225,201 

184,334 

3,255,238 

TABLE  2. 


-NUMBER^OFi  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  IN 
LOCAL  OFFICES  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  MARCH,  1947 


— 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10,667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10,886 
20,557 
40,473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 
59,098 
50,706 
35,781 
34,777 
30, 646 
27,576 
25,115 
28,555 
34,891 
37,111 
52,479 

63,681 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 
1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

47,141 

43,675 

July 

November 

December 

Total 

26,924 

36,660 

90, 897 

296,391 

488,667 

154,497 

TABLE  3.— CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  FILED  AT  LOCAL  OFFICES  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  CLAIMS  AT  INSURANCE 

OFFICES  BY  PROVINCES  MARCH,  1947 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  ClaimsO) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pend- 
ing (2) 

Prince  Edward  Island 

301 
4,259 
1,820 
13,340 
11,869 
3,209 
1,567 
2,496 
4,814 

240 
3,469 
1,467 
10,167 
8,678 
2,540 
1,210 
1,989 
3,509 

61 

790 

353 

3,173 

3,191 

669 

357 

507 

1,305 

307 

4,062 
1,897 
11.846 
10,782 
3,034 
1,491 
2,527 
4,966 

144 
1,745 

830 
4,953 
3,955 
1,203 

678 

565 
1,698 

191 

Nova  Scotia 

2,089 

New  Brunswick 

1,198 

5,888 

Ontario 

4,589 

1,519 

748 

Alberta 

902 

British  Columbia 

2,992 

Total,  March,  1947 

43,675 
47,141 
50, 706 

33,269 
37,517 
40,323 

10,406 
9,624 
10,383 

40,912 

44,878 
48,875 

15,771 
15,293 

12,184 

20,116 

Total,  February,  1947 

24,958 

Total, (3)  March,  1946 

13,757 

0)  Action  taken  at  Insurance  Offices. 

(2)  Includes  claims  referred  to  Appeals. 

(3)  Revised  claims  for  1946  not  available. 
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TABLE  4 —CLAIMANTS  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH  CHIEF 
REASONS  FOR  NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 


Insufficient  contributions  and  not  in  insurable  employment 

Not  capable  of  and  not  available  for  work 

Loss  of  work  due  to  a  labour  dispute 

Refused  offer  of  work  and  neglected  opportunity  to  work . 

Discharged  for  misconduct 

Voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause 

Other  rcasonsO) 

Total 


Month 

of 

March, 

1946 


,409 
213 

569 
164 
769 
,469 
591 


12,184 


Month 

of 

March , 

1947 


7,524 
541 

292 
2,151 

477 
3,589 
1.197 


15,771 


Cumulative 

Total 
for  Current 
Fiscal  Year 


54,190 
3,803 
8, 647 

10,356 
4,713 

33,271 

10,045 


125,025 


I1)  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;    claimants  not  unemployed;    failure  to  carry   out   written 
directions;  claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 

TABLE  5.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID,  MARCH,  1947 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 

Month 

Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 

Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

857 
7,667 
3,170 
34.923 
29.521 
8,002 
4,554 
6,904 
14,027 

322 
2,845 
1,335 
10,793 
4,154 
2,525 
1,405 
2,162 
4,963 

19,886 
176.580 

71,861 
757,440 
615. 700 
157,772 

96.936 
120,086 
288,653 

3G.524 

358,040 

145,349 

1,384,992 

1,214,944 

307,778 

1S8.559 

245,228 

598,461 



Total,  Canada,  March,  1947 

Total,  Canada,  February,  1947 

Total,  Canada,  March,  1946 

109,625 
102,972 
156,180 

30,504 
38,068 
49,487 

2.304,914 
2.006,459 
3,461,900 

4,479,875 
3,916,634 
7.205,264 

Unemployment  Advisory  Committee  Meets  in  Maritimes 


CONTINUING  the  practice,  inaugurated 
successfully  some  years  ago,  of  meeting 
at  intervals,  in  the  respective  Regions  in  turn, 
the  National  Employment  Committee  met  in 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  14  and  15.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
association  with  the  Maritime  Regional 
Employment  Committee,  and  Chairmen  of 
Local  Emplo3'ment  Committees  were  invited 
to  attend. 

An  unemployment  situation,  regarded  as 
serious,  in  certain  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
discussed  during  the  meeting.  The  places  of 
greatest  unemployment  were  Halifax,  Sydney 
and  New  Glasgow.  Comparatively  little 
unemployment  existed  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
in  all  three  provinces  there  were  openings  in 
agriculture  and  fishing.  The  demand  for  farm 
workers  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  said  to 
be  urgent. 


Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  public 
works  was  urged  to  assist  in  alleviating  con- 
ditions in  Nova  Scotia.  Bridging  of  the 
Straits  of  Canso  was  suggested,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  might  aid  industrial  develop- 
ment and  stimulate  the  tourist  business.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  National  Employ- 
ment Committee  was  already  on  record  as 
supporting  this  project.  However  representa- 
tions would  be  repeated. 

While  public  works  would  help  the  situa- 
tion and  meet  pressing  needs,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Maritimes  required  industries  of 
a  permanent  nature.  Movement  of  workers 
to  other  parts  of  Canada  did  not  provide  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  National  Employment  Committee 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  Maritime  view- 
point and  undertook  to  do  what  it  could,  as 
an  advisory  body,  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  Region. 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  Under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


r~PHE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
•*•  submits  the  following  digest  of  selected 
decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the  Umpire 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  1940,  and  its  amendments. 
These  cases  are  an  extension  of  the  series 
commenced  in  the  April,  1945  number  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  continued  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  issues.  They  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  possible  precedent  value  for 
the  determination  of  questions  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  confront  Insurance  Officers 
and  Courts  of  Referees.  In  addition,  they 
provide  a  medium  for  presenting  to  employers 
and  employees  alike  brief  statements  of  the 
principles  upon  which  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment operates  in  Canada  and  of  actual 
facts  in  specific  cases  coming  before  the 
Umpire  on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  being  published 
in  two  series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated 
CU-B  and  (2)  Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CU-B.  89 

(29  May,  1946) 

Held  that  a  claimant  is  justified  in  refusing 
to  accept  employment  at  a  rate  of  wages  which 
is  less  than  the  rate  customarily  paid  by  good 
employers  or  by  agreement  between  employers 
and  employees  in  the  district. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  claimant,  a  married  woman,  aged  26 
years,  was  employed  as  a  machine  fitter  from 
September  29,  1942  to  October  18,  1945,  earning 
54  cents  per  hour.  On  October  30,  1945,  she 
filed  claim  for  benefit  which  was  allowed. 

On  February  5,  1946,  she  was  notified  of  a 
situation  as  a  factory  worker  at  25  cents  per 
hour  until  she  was  trained  when  she  would 
be  put  on  piece  work  at  which  she  could 
expect  to  earn  approximately  $16.00  for  a 
forty-hour  week.  The  claimant  refused  to 
apply  for  the  employment  on  the  grounds 
that  the  wages  were  too  low.  The  Insurance 
Officer  disallowed  the  claim  and  disqualified 
the  claimant  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  before  which  she  ap- 
peared. By  a  majority  decision  the  Court  up- 
held  the   decision   of   the   Insurance    Officer. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire  on 
the  grounds  that  the  wage  offered  is  not  the 
wage  recognized  by  good  employers  and  that 
wages  paid  by  this  prospective  employer  were 
not  wages  paid  by  agreement  between  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  allowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: — 


Evidence  has  been  submitted  indicating  that 
the  prospective  employer  has  recognized  in 
some  respects  the  validity  of  the  grounds 
advanced  by  the  claimant  by  making  a  re- 
quest to  the  War  Labour  Board  for  permission 
to  increase  the  commencing  pay  from  25  cents 
to  29  cen^s  per  hour  for  the  first  six  months. 
Further  evidence  indicates  that  25  cents  per 
hour  is  one  of  the  lowest  starting  rates  in  this 
district. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  there  seems  to  be 
justification  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  employment  at  the  rate  of 
pay  which  was  offered  to  her,  same  being 
less  than  that  which  was  customarily  paid  by 
good  employers  or  by  agreement  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  district. 

CU-B.  90 
(29  May,  1946) 

Held  that  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  valid  reason 
for  a  person  to  leave  his  employment  merely 
because  another  person  doing  somewhat  similar 
work  is  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  pay  so  long 
as  he  was  receiving  the  accepted  rate  of  pay 
for  the  type  of  work  he  was  performing. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: 

The  claimant,  a  married  man,  aged  47  j-ears, 
was  employed  as  a  light  labourer  by  a  silk 
mill  for  seven  months  commencing  at  a  wage 
of  45  cents  per  hour  and  increasing  in  three 
successive  stages  to  52£  cents  per  hour.  An- 
other employee,  working  alongside  the  claim- 
ant, doing  somewhat  similar  work,  was  receiv- 
ing 65  cents  per  hour.  In  view  of  this  the 
claimant  requested  an  increase  in  pay  which 
was  not  granted  by  the  employer  who  ex- 
plained to  the  claimant  that  the  other  em- 
ployee was  in  charge  of  changing  machines 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  department 
foreman  and  that  the  claimant  was  employed 
as  his  helper. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1945,  the  claimant 
left  his  employment,  the  reason  given  being 
"dissatisfied  with  the  wages  he  was  receiving." 
On  December  3,  1945,  he  made  a  claim  for 
benefit  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Insurance 
Officer  and  the  claimant  was  disqualified  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  on  the  grounds  that  the 
claimant  had  been  unable  to  show  just  cause 
for  voluntarily  leaving  his  employment. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  before  which  he  ap- 
peared and  the  Court,  by  a  unanimous  decision, 
allowed  the  claim. 

The  Insurance  Officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Referees. 
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Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: 

The  rate  of  pay  received  by  the  claimant 
at  the  time  he  voluntarily  left  his  employment 
was  the  accepted  rate  of  pay  in  that  district 
for  the  type  of  work  he  was  performing.  Also, 
it  is  further  indicated  in  the  evidence,  that 
a  few  days  after  the  claimant  voluntarily  left 
his  employment  he  returned  to  the  employer 
and  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  former  job,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  filled  by  another  person.  This  in  itself 
appears  to  be  an  admission  of  the  mistake  the 
claimant  made  in  leaving  his  employment. 


It  is  not  sufficiently  valid  reason  for  a  person 
to  leave  his  employment  merely  because  an- 
other person  doing  somewhat  similar  work 
is  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  In  this 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  rate  was 
being  paid  because  of  the  additional  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  that  the  other  workman 
had  to  perform  and,  further,  that  so  long  as 
the  claimant  was  receiving  the  accepted  rate 
of  pay  for  the  type  of  work  he  was  performing 
there  cannot  be  good  cause  for  him  to  leave 
his  employment. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  claimant  left 
his  employment  without  just  cause. 


Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel  Appraises  Scientific  and 
Professional  Employment  in  Canada 


T  N  a  bulletin  covering  its  operations  for  the 
■*•     fiscal    year    ending    March    31,    1947,    the 

Wartime  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel  states 
that  "during  that  year  5,437  technical  persons 
were  recorded  as  entering  new  civilian  employ- 
ment." Of  these,  1,501  were  new  graduates 
of  colleges  and  schools  of  science;  1,076  were 
demobilized  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
2,860  were  persons  who  changed  their  civilian 
employment.  "The  Bureau  received  1,209 
inquiries  for  technical  personnel,  many  of  them 
involving  more  than  one  opening."  This  figure, 
it  was  pointed  out,  "was  exceeded  only  in  the 
demobilization  year  1945-46,  when  inquiries 
specially  reserved  for  persons  leaving  the 
Armed  Forces  swelled  the  total  to  1,597." 

The  number  of  individual  openings  on 
record  remained  fairly  constant  at  from  1,000 
to  1,100.  The  number  of  technical  personnel 
available  for  reference  against  such  inquiries, 
however,  declined  steadily  from  over  600  to 
below  200.  "These  figures,"  it  is  explained, 
"represent  only  openings  and  available  men 
which  came  to  the  Bureau's  attention,  but  are 
a  good  index  of  relative  supply  and  demand. 
The  most  significant  shortages  were  in  the 
fields  of  veterinary  science,  architecture,  for- 
estry, civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, household  science  and  chemistry.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  these  numbers  do  not 
take  into  account  the  placement  of  the  new 
(class  of  1946)  graduates,  as  special  lists  of 
available  employment  were  prepared  from 
data  gathered  from  prospective  employers  and 
made  available  directly  to  the  universities. 
It  is  asserted  that  "generally  speaking  the 
employment  of  new  graduates  offered  no 
problem,  as  this  class  left  university  at  a  time 
when  so  many  employers  were  engaged  in  the 
post-war  task  of  rebuilding  their  engineering 
and  scientific  staffs." 


The  bulletin  points  out  that  "there  is  a 
definite  trend  towards  a  wider  use  of  the 
material  available  in  the  Bureau  of  Technical 
Personnel's  records  by  government  agencies, 
professional  bodies,  employers  and  others. 
One  project  alone  involved  a  re-survey  in 
detail  of  the  experience  of  some  1,350  univer- 
sity instructors,  so  that  their  professional 
records  may  be  brought  up  to  date." 

Prospective  Supply  of  Engineers 

Initiated  in  June,  1946,  on  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  that  such  a  study  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
through  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Personnel, 
assisted  by  an  interdepartmental  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  study  was  one  of  the  major  under- 
takings of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year. 
It  is  stated  that  "the  problem  had  been  pre- 
viously outlined  in  a  submission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  which  emphasized 
the  investment  represented  by  government 
assistance  to  some  35,000  veterans  receiving 
university  training  and  pointed  out  the  need 
for  (a)  further  authentic  counselling  informa- 
tion in  this  field;  (b)  more  definite  data  as  to 
employment  prospects  for  those  who  would 
graduate  in  the  next  few  years;  and  (c)  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
future  opportunities  in  professional  occupa- 
tions in  Canada  for  the  use  of  those  interested 
in  the  general  matter  of  vocational  guidance." 

The  field  work  involved,  particularly  the 
visiting  of  employers  to  secure  employment 
forecasts  and  other  related  data,  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Per- 
sonnel, assisted  by  various  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  by  the  Executive 
and  Professional  Division  of  the  National 
Employment  Service.    The  general  plan  was 
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to  visit  employers  and  discuss  with  them  the 
question  of  future  demands  that  might  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  years  1947  to  1951. 
Due  to  veteran  enrolments,  the  graduating 
classes  from  Canadian  universities  will  be 
abnormally  large  during  those  years.  In  the 
meantime,  the  universities  submitted  their 
estimates  of  the  numbers  expected  to  gra- 
duate, during  the  same  five-year  period,  in  all 
types  of  courses.  In  this  way  it  was  possible 
to  appraise  the  potential  supply  and  demand. 

Estimates  of  Universities 

The  analysis  of  returns  from  some  1,500 
employers  and  from  the  universities  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  justify  the  publication 
tentatively,  of  information  regarding  possibili- 
ties in  the  engineering  field.  The  universities 
estimate  that,  in  the  five  years  1947  to  1951, 
inclusive,  12,885  students  will  graduate  in 
engineering.  By  years,  this  total  is  made  up  as 
follows:  1947,  1,111;  1948,  1,800;  1949,  3,487; 
1950,.  3,730;  1951,  2,757.  It  is  explained  that 
these  estimates  do  not  include  graduates  in  any 
type  of  architecture,  geology  or  forestry,  even 
though  such  courses  may  be  given  in  applied 
science  faculties.  It  is  the  intention  to  treat 
these  three  branches  of  training  separately. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  involved  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  their  actual  branch  of 
engineering  must  be  elected,  it  is  not  possible 
to  classify  these  estimates  by  branches  for  the 
three  later  years. 

Then  too,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  an  allow- 
ance for  emigration  and  for  diversion  to  non- 
engineering  employment  before,  or  at  the  time 
of  graduation  in  making  a  comparison  with 
prospective  demand.  There  is  said  to  be  evi- 
dence that  the  flow  of  emigration,  particularly 
to  the  United  States,  is  somewhat  cyclical  in 
character,  but  the  Bureau  assumed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  estimate,  "that  the  long-term 
figure  of  ten  per  cent  should  cover  emigration 
to  all  countries."  The  factor  of  diversion  to 
non-engineering  employment  is  difficult  to 
assess,  partly  because  it  cannot  always  be 
defined  clearly  and  partly  because  it  is  affected 
by  economic  conditions.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  five  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  for 
science  courses  will  apply  their  university 
training  in  commercial  and  financial  activities, 
or  professional  pursuits  other  than  engineering. 
Taking  these  factors  into  account,  therefore,  it 
is  suggested  that  rather  fewer  than  11,000  new 
graduates  in  engineering  will  be  seeking  oppor- 
tunities in  engineering  fields  over  the  five- 
year  period. 

Prospective  Demand  for  Engineers 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  studying  the  possible 
demand  in  any  professional  field,  certain 
general  factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   Among  these  are  changes  in  population 


such  as  are  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  technological 
advances  and  variations  in  the  volume  of 
general  employment.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
views  of  management  in  Canadian  undertak- 
ings, in  a  general  way,  the  employers  who  were 
interviewed  in  connection  with  the  survey 
were  asked  whether  they  felt  that  there  was 
any  trend  towards  a  free  use  of  university- 
trained  personnel.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  employers  replied  that  there  was.  Inci- 
dentally, this  group  of  employers  represent 
over  three-quarters  of  the  total  employment 
field  covered  in  the  survey. 

It  was  found  that  in  practically  all  branches 
of  engineering  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  indicate  the  greatest  need 
in  1947,  when  the  supply  is  smallest,  and  to 
taper  off  as  estimates  extended  into  the  future. 
This  was  thought  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  current  shortages  and,  also,  to  a  disin- 
clination of  employers  to  make  implied  com- 
mitments too  many  years  in  advance.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  survey,  therefore,  it  was 
assumed  by  the  Bureau  that  "present  unfilled 
needs,  both  for  engineers  with  experience  and 
for  new  graduates,  must  be  largely  carried  as 
a  back-log  against  future  supply,  and  the 
demand,  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  given  as  one  figure 
for  the  five-year  period."  Subject  to  revisions 
that  time  and  experience  may  render  neces- 
sary, the  following  estimate  of  demand  for 
engineers  over  the  five-year  period  was 
reached:  civil,  2,200;  mechanical,  2,100;  elec- 
trical, 1,750;  mining,  1,300;  chemical,  1,100; 
metallurgical,  300;   others,  700,   or  a  total   of 

9,450.  . 

General  Conclusions 

It  is  explained  that  employers  interviewed 
during  the  survey  were  asked  to  base  their  esti- 
mates on  "full  employment."  "It  may  be 
assumed",  according  to  the  bulletin,  "that  only 
a  few  have  erred  on  the  side  of  undue 
optimism.  In  fact,  some  carry  caution  to  the 
point  of  refusing  to  make  any  estimate." 
Speculation  as  to  possible  variations  in  econo- 
mic and  employment  conditions  in  the  future 
is  held  to  be  the  field  of  the  economist  and 
perhaps  also,  of  the  psychologist.  However, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  depressions  affect  the 
whole  community  and  are  not  directed  espe- 
cially at  students  leaving  the  university.  Two 
observations  are  made  in  the  bulletin  "for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  complete  their  aca- 
demic training  in  the  next  few  years."  In  the 
first  place,  "there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  those  most  readily  employed  are  those 
with  definite  skills,  whether  of  a  manual  or 
intellectual  type.  Secondly,  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  business  cycles  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  basic  truth  that  Canada,  both  in 
natural  gifts  and  in  the  quality  of  her  people, 
is,  of  all  nations,  one  of  the  most  richly 
endowed." 


Review   of  Canadian   Vocational   Training  Projects 


ALTHOUGH  sponsored  by  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Labour  in  1942,  Canadian 
Vocational  Training  has  been  'the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
several  Provincial  governments.  Training  has 
been  provided  in  approximately  100  specially 
organized  schools  and  training  centres.  Of 
these,  roughly  one-third  are  provincial,  muni- 
cipal or  private   training  institutions. 

The  gross  enrolment  in  all  types  of  training 
up    to   the   end   of   March,   1947,   was  573,960, 
classified  as  follows — 
Discharged    members    of    the    Armed 

Forces    119,425 

Industrial  Supervisors  and  Foremen..     139,198 
War  Industry  and  Service  Tradesmen.    315.337 

Training   of   Discharged   Members    of 
Armed  Forces 

The  peak  in  the  enrolment  for  training  of 
discharged  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
reached  in  July,  1946,  with  a  total  of  38,777 
(35,921  men  and  2,856  women).  The  monthly 
enrolment  fluctuated  from  July  until  Novem- 
ber, 1946,  and  from  then  until  the  end  of 
March,  1947,  there  was  a  gradual  decline.  The 
number  in  training  in  March  was  33,639 
(30,756  men  and  2,883  women). 

Training  in  Schools. — In  a  general  way,  the 
registration  of  discharged  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  for  training  in  schools  has 
paralleled  the  total  number  in  training.  In 
February,  1946,  there  were  22,067  training  in 
schools  and  in  March,  1947,  there  were  16,194. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1946-47,  the  number  in 
training  in  private  schools  has  been  fairly 
constant,  from  4,500  to  5,000  each  month. 
Training  by  correspondence  has  not  been 
popular  with  veterans,  the  highest  enrolment 
for  any  month,  1,036,  was  reached  in 
February,  1947. 

T  raining-on-the-J  ob . — In  February,  1946, 
approximately  6,350  veterans  were  listed  as 
training  in  industry.  Special  efforts  were 
made  by  Canadian  Vocational  Training  and 
by  the  National  Employment  Service  to 
promote  this  type  of  training  and,  as  a  result, 
the  number  of  enrolments  rose  steadily  until 
November,  1946,  when  the  number  reached 
11,525.  In  subsequent  months  this  number 
was  fairly  well  maintained. 

Training-on-the-job  demands  a  close  liaison 
between  the  National  Employment  Service 
and  Canadian  Vocational  Training  in  order  to 


maintain  efficient  supervision  throughout  the 
courses,  whether  or  not  training  allowances 
are  being  paid.  The  co-operation  and  interest 
of  industry  in  this  type  of  training  has  been 
commendable. 

Pre-matriculation. — Pre-matriculation  train- 
ing has  been  provided  for  the  veteran  who 
required  further  academic  training,  in  order 
to  derive  full  benefits  from  training  given  for 
the  trades,  or  in  order  to  qualify  for  entrance 
to  a  university.  The  number  of  veterans  that 
desired  this  type  of  training  increased  rapidly 
up  to  May,  1946.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  decrease.  In  March,  1947,  the 
number  had  fallen  to  5,394.  It  is  expected 
that  special  classes  that  were  established  under 
the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  program 
for  pre-matriculation  will  close  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  However,  if  the  need  for  such  training 
still  continues  at  that  time  provision  will  be 
made  for  it  at  regional  level. 

Awaiting  Training. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  extensive  provisions  had  been  made  in 
the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  centres 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  by  provincial, 
municipal  and  private  education  authorities 
to  provide  rehabilitation  training  for  veterans, 
there  is  still  a  substantial  number  awaiting 
training.  This  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
tendency  of  a  large  number  of  veterans  to 
concentrate  their  choice  of  training  on  a  small 
number  of  trades,  such  as  motor  repairing, 
barbering,  hairdressing,  horology,  graphic  arts, 
hotel  and  restaurant  trades,  electronics  and 
photography.  Another  factor  that  aggravated 
this  situation,  at  least  until  early  in  1946,  was 
the  shortages  in  equipment  and  training 
facilities.  However,  by  March,  1947,  the 
number  of  veterans  on  the  waiting  lists  had 
been  reduced  to  1,010.  Of  this  total,  266  were 
awaiting  training  in  barbering;  102  for  train- 
ing in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trades  and 
180  in  watch  repairing.  In  no  other  trade 
was  there  a  waiting  list  of  more  than  100. 

Women's  Training. — Joint  .conferences  were 
held  in  recent  months  at  several  centres  across 
Canada  by  the  women's  representatives  of  the 
National  Employment  Service,  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Canadian  Vocational 
Training.  One  of  the  points  emphasized  at 
these  conferences  was  the  necessity  for 
continued  co-operation  among  the  officials 
responsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of  women 
veterans. 
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A  survey  at  the  end  of  March  showed  that 
in  the  preceding  year  9,479  women  were 
trained  under  the  Canadian  Vocational  Train- 
ing program  and  that  2,883  were  still  under- 
going training.  The  more  popular  fields  of 
training  for  women  veterans  were,  commercial, 
pre-matriculation,  dressmaking,  hairdressing, 
and  auxiliaries  to  nursing. 

The  Re-establishment  Training  Agreements 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  several 
provincial  governments  for   the   re-training  in 


have  been  commenced  at  Saskatoon;  for 
laboratory  technicians  at  Regina;  and  for 
nurses  aides  at  Maple  Creek.  In  Alberta, 
training  is  being  carried  on  at  Calgary  for 
home  service  and  for  nursing  aides. 

Training  for  Industrial  Supervisors 
and  Foremen 

Prior    to    March   31,    1947,    the    training   for 
industrial     supervisors    and    foremen    was    a 


CANADIAiN    VOCATIONAL   TRAINING 

REHABILITATION    SURVEY 

(FISCAL    YEAR.     1946-1947) 


THOUSANDS 


IN    SCHOOLS  (cvt  -»«,v  -coko) 
TRAINING    ON    THE    JOB 
PrtE  -MATRICULATION 
WAITING    TRAINING 


peacetime  occupations  of  workers  who  have 
been  released  from  employment,  have  been 
signed  by  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Under  Schedule  M  of  this  agree- 
ment (training  of  civilian  workers)  training 
for  women  has  been  set  up  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  In  the  latter  province,  classes 
for    nurses    aides    and    home    service    training- 


project  of  Canadian  Vocational  Training. 
Since  that  date,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  taken  over  the  developing  and  train- 
ing of  supervisors  for  the  Canadian  Civil 
Service.  However,  the  training  of  industrial 
supervisors  will  be  continued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 


Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Introduction 


WINTER  unemployment  began  to  wane 
earlier  than  usual  in  1947.  Pockets  of 
unemployment  began  to  give  way  as  early 
as  March.  By  April,  the  easier  flow  of 
materials  and  the  opening  up  of  primary 
industries  had  relieved  the  more  serious 
unemployment  spots,  except  in  the  Maritimes. 
In  that  region,  repercussions  from  the  pro- 
longed coal  strike  more  than  offset  the 
seasonal  upswing  in  agriculture  and  construc- 
tion. In  all  other  regions,  registered  unem- 
ployment began  to  drop  off  by  the  middle  of 
March.  The  greatest  contraction  occurred  in 
the  Ontario  and  Prairie  regions. 

Absorption  of  workers  was  hindered  during 
the  early  part  of  April  because  of  the 
unusually  late  spring.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  construction,  agriculture,  and 
transportation  were  indicating  greatly  increased 
activity. 

The  employment  prospects  for  the  coming 
season  continued  to  be  good.  There  was  much 
activity  in  the  mining  industry  and  explora- 
tion and  developmental  work.  Shortages  of 
skilled  men,  however,  were  expected  to  hinder 
actual  production  in  both  precious  and  base 
metal  mines.  The  construction  industry  was 
prepared  for  a  boom  year  in  spite  of  mount- 
ing costs  and  shortages  of  labour  and 
materials;  already  skilled  help  was  in  short 
supply.  Full  production  in  manufacturing 
had  not  been  reached  in  many  industries 
because  of  material  bottlenecks.  Steel  in  its 
many  forms  was  the  principal  cause  of  most 
shortages  but  not  enough  lumber,  leather, 
glass,  glue,  fats  and  oils  also  caused  produc- 
tion slow-ups. 

The  normal  redistribution  of  employment 
occurred  during  March.  The  decline  in  logging 
employment  was  being  offset  by  the  upswing 
in  agriculture,  mining,  and  construction.  At 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
unemployed  were  placed  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. Unemployment  registered  at  the 
National  Employment  Service  dropped  by 
12,000  during  the  five-week  period  ending 
April  3,  1947  to  total  182,000  at  that  date. 
(By  April  24  it  had  dropped  to  168,000.)  The 
decline  was  correspondingly  reflected  in  a 
drop   in   claimants   for    unemployment   insur- 


ance. Persons  signing  the  unemployment 
insurance  register  fell  from  110,000  to.  103,000 
during  March. 

Employment  in  firms  reporting  15  or  more 
employees  receded  slightly  during  Februarj^ 
the  index  of  employment  (June  1,  1941=100) 
falling  from  118-3  to  118-1  at  March  1.  The 
contraction  was  largely  due  to  the  strike  of 
14,000  Maritime  coal  miners  although  sea- 
sonal influences  forced  reductions  in  logging. 
The  yearly  gain  in  employment  in  the  eight 
leading  industries  was  nine  per  cent,  or 
approximately  150,000  workers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  sex  distribution  underwent  a  slight 
change  when  female  workers  dropped  from 
22-7  to  21-7  per  cent  of  total  employment. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  1,S53,000  persons 
were  recorded  as  employed. 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  continued 
their  upward  trend  during  February  to  reach 
77-1  cents  at  March  1.  The  percentage  in 
earnings  over  the  year  has  been  14  per  cent; 
off-setting  this,  however,  has  been  the  7  per 
cent  rise  in  the  cost-of-living.  On  the  other 
hand,  average  hours  worked  in  manufacturing, 
totalling  43-4  per  week  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  were  substantially  lower  than  that 
recorded  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1945 
or  1946. 

In  the  Maritime  region,  general  unemploy- 
ment showed  little  alleviation  during  March. 
The  slight  upswing  in  agricultural  and  fishing 
activity  was  offset  by  a  marked  downward 
trend  in  logging  operations.  In  all  areas 
except  those  directly  affected  by  the  coal  strike, 
building  programs  were  heavy,  but  activity 
was  delayed  because  of  frost  conditions.  The 
supply  of  coal  was  low  and  manufacturing  in 
Cape  Breton  was  proceeding  on  an  uncertain 
basis.  There  was  a  possibility  that  the  Sydney 
steel  plant  might  be  forced  to  close  down. 
The  promised  upswing  in  rolling  stock  manu- 
facturing in  the  New  Glasgow  area  also 
depended  upon  the  coal  situation.  Any  inter- 
ruption in  American  coal  supplies,  or  the 
closing  of  the  Sydney  steel  plant,  would 
seriously  affect  operations. 

The  Quebec  region  reported  that  no  marked 
seasonal  upswing  in  job  opportunities  had 
begun    by    the    beginning    of    April.    Logging 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 
Note:  Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.     Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


Series 


1947 


March         February        January 


1946 


March         February        January 


Civilian  Non-Institutional  Population^) 

Civilian  Labour  ForceO) 

Employments- 
Employed  (!) 

Index  (Junel,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

Total  (2) 

Male  (2) 

Female  (2) 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

Vacancies  Notified  (3) 

Applications  for  Employment  (3) 

Referrals  (3) '. 

Placements  (3) 

Engagements  without  Referral  by  N.E.S.  (3 


Unemployment- 
Unemployed  (!) 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S.: — 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claims . 

Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions . . 


■  -.% 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  Aggregate  Weekly  Payrolls  (June  1, 

1941  =  100)  (<) 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings $ 

Average  Hourly  Earnings i 

Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week 

Industrial  Production- 
Index  (1935-39=100)  (5) 


(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

118-1 

1,853,195 

1,451,247 

401,948 

71,770" 

30,433 

31,377 

22,408 

13,725 

16,893 


(t) 

194,814" 
156, 820 

37, 994 
110,062 

(t) 


162-9 

35-62 

77-1 

43-4 


195- 


8,950,000 
4,706,000 

4,565,000 
118-3 

1,859,719 
1,457,623 
402,096 
73,018 
28,276 
33,231 
20,791 
12,515 
18,687 


141,000 

193,105 
155,965 
37,140 
103,995 

(t) 


160-7 

35-09 

76-4 

43-2 


190- 


(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

119-2 

1,860,490 

1,451,622 

408,868 

89,860 

29,319 

40,533 

22,878 

14,084 

18,281 


(t) 

164,177 
135, 956 

28,221 

84,374 

1-5 


150-5 

32-77 
76-2 
38-1 


187-5 


(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

109-4 

1,702,983 

1,315,894 

387,089 

75, 162 

31,379 

37, 875 

21,947 

13,971 

19,606 


(t) 

263,425 
215,353 

48,072 
161,997 

(t) 


137-6 

32-53 

67-9 

44-0 


199-0 


8,538,000 
4,525,000 

4,312,000 

109-3 

1,701,579 

1,312,334 

389,245 

83,633 

26,474 

39,582 

19,649 

12,459 

19,189 


213,000 

233,703 
188,140 

45,563 
145,952 

(t) 


135-7 

32-06 

67-9 

38-1 


188-2 


(t) 
(t) 

(t) 
110-0 
1,717,888 

(t) 

(t) 

80,088 
28,579 
41,669 
19,744 
12,940 
15,385 


(t) 

185, 954 
151,618 
34,336 
133,386 
3-0 


128-1 

30-02 

67-9 

38-1 


192-9 


(t)  Not  available 

0)  Estimates  are  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    All  figures  represent  persons 
14  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.    Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees. 

(3)  Weekly  average  for  month  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 

(4)  Average  hourly  earnings  and  man-hours  apply  to  manufacturing  only. 
(&)  During  the  month. 

(*)  For  more  recent  figures,  see  below,  under  Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
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employment  fell  sharply  during  the  month 
with  the  termination  of  cutting.  The  river 
drive  was  expected  to  start  in  most  areas  by 
the  end  of  April.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
worked  during  the  winter  in  the  bush  had 
returned  to  their  farms  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  seeding.  Mining  developments  were 
branching  out  over  the  northern  areas  and 
demand  for  experienced  miners  was  heavy. 
The  distribution  of  industrial  goods  consider- 
ably slowed  down  during  the  first  part  of 
1947  because  of  the  freight  congestion,  but 
there  were  indications  of  a  slight  loosening 
in  the  flow  of  materials.  Orders  for  railway 
roliing  stock  will  contribute  to  increased 
employment  in  heavy  industry  this  summer. 
The  number  and  value  of  building  permits 
for  industrial  and  commercial  construction, 
together  with  the  plans  for  residential  build- 
ing, point  to  even  greater  activity  in  1947 
than  that  for  1946.  The  construction  boom 
will  be  held  in  check  only  by  the  extent  of 
labour  and  materials  available.  The  shortage 
of  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  masons 
was  already  great. 

In  the  Ontario  region,  unemployment  was 
steadily  declining.  Demand  for  agricultural 
and  mining  workers  was  replacing  the  hitherto 
prominent  logging  needs.  The  logging  industry 
had  completed  one  of  the.  largest  cuts  in  the 
history  of  the  region  and  the  river  drive  was 
expected  to  be  underway  by  the  end  of  April. 
Though  a  few  of  the  smaller  saw  mills  had 
already  begun  operations,  most  were  not 
expected  to  open  until  May.  Increased  pro- 
duction will  bring  additional  orders  for  saw 
mill  workers,  and  a  shortage  of  key  men  was 
feared.  Any  hindrance  to  production  would 
be  felt  in  the  construction  industry.  Increased 
job  opportunities  in  manufacturing  reflected 
slight  improvements  in  the  general  raw 
material  supply  situation.  The  record  was 
spotty,  however,  with  Oshawa  continuing  to 
be  seriously  short   of  pressed  steel. 


The  Prairie  region  reported  that  farmers 
were  already  seeking  additional  spring  help 
and  generally  orders  were  promptly  met.  The 
return  of  farm  workers  from  winter  employ- 
ment was  proceeding  normally.  The  winter 
cut  was  largely  over  and  excellent  conditions 
were  prevailing  for  hauling.  The  normally 
quiet  season  in  meat  packing  was  further 
emphasized  by  government  restrictions  on 
heavy  truck  traffic  during  the  spring  break- 
up which  reduced  the  movement  of  livestock 
to  market.  Recent  price  de-control  orders 
stimulated  dairy  production.  Grain  handling 
operations  at  the  Lakehead  showed  an  appreci- 
able gain  in  March  and  there  will  be  much 
greater  activity  with  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion after  the  middle  of  April.  Terminal 
elevators  were  expected  to  re-hire  a  number  of 
workers  who  were  released  during  the  winter. 
In  construction,  the  extent  to  which  the  1947 
program  will  exceed  that  of  1946  will 
depend  upon  the  material  and  labour  situa- 
tion. Materials  were  expected  to  be  in  greater 
supply  than  last  3'ear,  but  demand  will  be 
correspondingly  larger.  Therefore,  the  ratio 
of  supply  to  demand  may  be  lower  in  1947 
than  in  1946  and  construction  projects  may 
accordingly  proceed  even  more  slowly  than. 
last   year. 

The  Pacific  region  reported  that  employ- 
ment conditions  steadily  improved  during 
March  due  principally  to  the  opening  up  of 
primary  industries.  An  increased  number  of 
workers  was  required  in  agriculture ;  improved 
weather  conditions  led  to  additional  employ- 
ment in  logging.  The  need  for  key  personnel 
for  woods  and  saw  mill  operations  continued, 
with  little  indication  of  improvement  in 
supply.  Mining  was  also  suffering  from  the 
shortage  of  skilled  men.  The  construction 
industry  had  a  tremendous  program  for  the 
coming  months.  Road  construction  work 
should  begin  shortly,  resulting  in  a  demand 
for  labourers  and  heavy  road  equipment 
operators  that  may  be  difficult  to  satisfy. 


Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  March,  1947 


HP  HE  industrial  situation  at  the  beginning  of 
-*-  March  was  greatly  affected  by  the  dispute 
in  the  Maritime  coal  mines.  This  factor  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  which 
was  indicated  at  March  1  in  the  general  level 
of  employment  in  the  Dominion.  The  17,425 
employers  then  co-operating  in  the  monthly 
survey  of  employment  and  payrolls  had  a  com- 
bined working  force  of  1,853,195  men  and 
women,  as  compared  with  1.856.S20  at  Feb- 
ruary 1.     The  decline  amounted  to  3,625  per- 


sons, or  0-2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
weekly  salaries  and  wages  reported  at  the 
date  under  review,  aggregating  $65,933,619, 
showed  an  increase  of  1-4  per  cent  over  the 
sums  disbursed  b3r  the  same  firms  at  the 
beginning  of  February.  The  relatively  slight 
general  recession  in  industrial  employment 
lowered  the  index,  on  the  1926  base,  from 
ISO -7  at  February  1,  to  ISO -3  at  the  date 
under  review,  as  compared  with  167-0  a  year 
ago.     At    March    1    in   immediately    preceding 
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years,  the  indexes  were  as  follows:  1945, 
178-2;  1944,  161  and  1943,  181-4.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  latest  figure  is  the  highest  on 
record  for  the  late  winter. 

Apart  from  the  considerable  contraction  in 
coal  mining  operations  resulting  from  the 
strike,  and  a  moderate  seasonal  shrinkage  in 
logging,  there  was  widespread  improvement 
in  the  various  industrial  divisions,  in  none 
of  which  the  gains  were  pronounced.  Manu- 
facturing showed  a  general  increase  of  nearly 
3,400  persons,  most  of  whom  were  taken  on 
by  plants  turning  out  durable  manufactured 
goods.  Textiles  and  some  other  classes  also 
afforded  more  employment,  but  there  were 
seasonal  decreases  in  animal  and  vegetable 
food  processing.  Among  the  non-manufactur- 
ing classes,  communications,  transportation, 
construction  and  maintenance,  services  and 
trade  reported  heightened  activity.  The  lar- 
gest increases  in  the  indicated  number  of 
workers  were  in  construction  and  trade,  in 
which  the  firms  furnishing  data  employed, 
respectively  3,343  and  1,391  more  persons 
than  at  February  1.  In  all  the  above-named 
industries,  employment  was  at  a  higher  level 
than  at  March  1  of  1946. 

Payrolls 

As  already  stated,  the  weekly  payrolls  re- 
ported at  March  1  totalled  $65,933,619,  as  com- 
pared with  $65,048,150  distributed  by  the  same 
establishments  on  or  about  February  1.  The 
gain  amounted  to  1-4  per  cent.    The  average 


earnings  of  the  typical  individual  in  recorded 
employment  were  $35.58,  as  compared  with 
$35.03  at  February  1,  1947,  and  $32.44  at 
March  1,  1946;  in  earlier  years  for  which  data 
are  available,  the  March  1  figures  were  as 
follows:  1945,  $32.81;  1944,  $32.27;  1943,  $30.72, 
and   1942,  $27.92. 

The  latest  survey  shows  that,  when  the 
statistics  for  financial  institutions  are  included, 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  recorded  em- 
ployment was  1,932,381,  as  compared  with 
1,935,993  a  month  earlier.  The  salaries  and 
wages  paid  to  these  employees  were  given  as 
$68,838,164  at  March  1  and  $67,937,225  at 
February  1.  The  per  capita  weekly  earnings 
in  the  nine  main  industries,  including  finance, 
were  $35.62  at  the  date  under  review,  as  com- 
pared with  $35.09  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  $32.53  at  March  1,  1946. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics  of 
employment  and  payrolls  for  the  main  in- 
dustrial groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas,  and  the  leading  industrial  cities,  and 
gives  comparisons  at  at  February  1,  1947,  and 
March  1,  1946.  Table  I  contains  a  monthly 
record  for  the  eight  leading  industries  as  a 
whole,  and  for  manufacturing,  showing  the 
movements  of  employment  and  paj'rolls  in 
the  period  since   1944. 

The  index  numbers  of  payrolls  are  based  on 
the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  co-operating 
firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  To  facilitate 
comparisons  of  the  trends  of  employment  and 
payrolls,  the  indexes  of  employment  have  been 


TABLE  I.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS.  BASED  ON 
JUNE   1,   1941  =  100,  TOGETHER  WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Eight  Leading  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Date 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

June     1,    1941 

100-0 
118-8 

116-7 

110-2 
109-5 
109-4 
110-6 
110-9 
111-3 
113-7 
113-2 
114-9 
116-6 
119-6 
121-6 

118-5 
118-3 
118-1 

100-0 
149-1 

148-8 

127-6 
135-5 
137-3 
139-1 
137-6 
136-6 
141-9 
143-1 
145-6 
149-8 
154-4 
159-9 

149-9 
160-6 
162-7 

1000 
128-2 

129-9 

118-5 
126-6 
128-5 
128-6 
126-9 
125-5 
127-7 
129-3 
129-6 
131-3 
132-0 
134-5 

129-3 
138-7 
140-9 

$25.25 
32.27 

32.81 

29.92 
31.97 
32.44 
32.48 
32.05 
31.68 
32.25 
32.64 
32.72 
33.15 
33.33 
33.95 

32.64 
35.03 
35.58 

100-0 
134-8 

127-6 

107-1 
108-8 
108-7 
110-1 
110-8 
109-9 
111-4 
109-6 
111-4 
112-1 
114-8 
115-6 

113-5 
115-4 
115-8 

100-0 
172-2 

164-7 

121-2 
135-4 
135-3 
138-7 
137-1 
134-3 
138-5 
137-5 
140-1 
143-0 
147-5 
153-6 

141-5 

156-8 
159-5 

100-0 
130-0 

131-2 

115-3 
126-8 
126-8 
128-4 
126-1 
124-5 
126-6 
127-7 
127-9 
129-8 
130-8 
135-1 

126-7 
138-2 
140-0 

$25  57 

Mar.     1,    1944 

33.23 

Mar.     1,   1945 

33.56 

Jan.      1,   1946 

29.49 

Feb.    1 

32.43 

Mar.     1 

32.43 

Apr.     1 

32.82 
32  24 

31  83 

July     1 

32  37 

Aug.     1 

32  66 

Sept.    1 

32.71 

Oct.     1 

33.18 

Nov.    1 

33.45 

Dec.     1 

34  54 

Jan.      1,   1947 

32.40 

Feb.    1 

35  34 

Mar.    1 

35  80 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  at  March  1,  1947,  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Average 
Earnings  of  such  Employees,  together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  March  1,  1947  and  Feb- 
ruary   1,  1947,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  March  1,  1946.    Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 
Reported 
at  Mar.  1, 
1947 

Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at 

Mar.  1, 

1947 

Average    Weekly 
Earnings  at 

Index  Numbers  of 

Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 

Employment 

Aggregate  Weekly 
Payrolls 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

Feb 

1,  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1946 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

Feb 

1,  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1946 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

Feb 

1,  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1946 

(a)  Provinces 

Maritime  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

115,375 

2,580 
58,202 
54,593 

564,764 

786,534 

214,208 

98,815 
40,994 
74,399 

172,314 

$ 

3,759,200 

75,222 
1,884,896 
1,799,082 

19,265,709 

28,669,107 

7,696,927 

3,536,673 
1,457,969 
2,702,285 

6,542,676 

1 

32.58 

29.16 
32.39 
32.95 

34.11 

36.45 

35  93 

35.79 
35.57 
36.32 

37.97 

$ 

32.99 

28.20 
33.50 
32.54 

33.43 

35.93 

35  64 

35.50 
35.12 
36.10 

36.93 

$ 

31.08 

26.15 
31.75 
30.40 

31.45 

32.41 

33.59 

33.22 
32.67 
34.59 

35  60 

97  7 

115-8 
81-8 
122-5 

119  5 

116  9 

121  1 

119-9 
113-9 
127-1 

134  4 

,      110  2 

116-4 
102-6 
122-5 

118  4 

116-3 

120  5 

118-9 
112-2 
127-7 

1310 

107  9 

116-8 
102-5 
116-4 

109  2 

107  6 

113  3 

112-0 
106-5 
119-0 

115  9 

145-3 

154-7 
117-1 
193-5 

169-9 

157-0 

164  4 

161-6 
156-2 
173-1 

179  2 

166  0 

151-1 
152-0 
190-9 

164-9 

154  0 

162  3 

159-0 
151-8 
172-8 

173  8 

153-2 

144-4 
143-8 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

169-7 
1130 

128  4 

Prairie  Provinces 

143  7 

140-2 

134-1 

154-2 

British  Columbia 

14.5  4 

CANADA 

(b)  Cities 

1,853,195 

275,224 
24, 830 

250,219 
23,443 
58, 858 
34,672 
64,516 
79,709 
23,803 
14,502 
10,067 
10,050 
19,453 
24,906 
9,876 
10,739 
6,771 
19,270 
18,553 
13,595 

1,023,629 
475,282 
524,743 

23,604 
113,568 
63,873 
42,218 
166,517 

159,982 

58,586 

224,822 

1,853,195 

65,933,619 

9,450,072 

741,438 

8,962,143 

730,191 

2,190,347 

1,498,964 

2,117,619 

2,849,784 

769,151 

450, 177 

300,358 

335,867 

665,631 

825,378 

376,319 

334,773 

212,725 

655.068 

599, 140 

468,528 

36.649,606 
18,292,142 
17,395,067 

962,397 
3,870,939 
2,770,112 
1,425,035 
7,404,856 

5,527,218 
1,364,117 
6,921,736 

65,933,619 

35.58 

34.34 
29.86 
35.82 
31.15 
37.21 
43.23 
32.82 
35.75 
32.31 
31.04 
29.84 
33.42 
34.22 
33.14 
38.10 
31.17 
31.42 
33.99 
32.29 
34.46 

35.80 

38.49 
33.15 

40.77 
34.08 
43.37 
33.75 
44.47 

34.55 
23.28 
30.79 

35.58 

35.03 

33.96 
28.76 
35.45 
30.89 
36.30 
42.90 
32.64 
35.07 
33.34 
31.05 
29.72 
32.98 
33.69 
32.61 
36.86 
31.51 
30.81 
33.38 
31.82 
34.00 

35.34 
37.91 
32.82 

40.44 
31.78 
42.12 
33.61 
44.10 

33.76 
22.77 
30.47 

35.03 

32  44 

32.10 
27.54 
32.58 
28.30 
32.54 
36.48 
30.53 
33.31 
29.64 
29.38 
26.86 
30.04 
30.12 
30.45 
34.46 
28.81 
28.60 
32.12 
30.39 
31.76 

32.43 
34.90 

29.98 

38.56 
29.31 
39.67 
32.94 
40.83 

32.02 

21.04 
28.19 

32.44 

118  1 

124-0 
101-5 
122-1 
116-7 
109-8 
108-7 
124-2 
151-2 
132-2 
136-4 
111-5 
121-5 
129-9 
139-4 
69-2 
118-0 
135-3 
121-6 
134-5 
156-4 

115-8 
111-7 
119-7 

'      117-0 

235-9 

76-6 

161-1 

131-3 

89-1 
131-5 
126-0 

118  1 

118  3 

123-2 
100-6 
120-7 
117-9 
109-8 
1060 
123-6 
150-5 
132-9 
135-1 
111-8 
119-3 
129-7 
138-9 
69-9 
116-2 
137-4 
121-2 
137-6 
154-3 

115-4 

.      110-7 

119-9 

116-7 
237-3 
91-5 
159-6 
130-9 

87-2 
130-5 
125-3 

118  3 

109  4 

114-2 
97-3 
114-0 
110-9 
104-3 
98-7 
115-5 
131-9 
1400 
131-0 
105-6 
105-0 
120-8 
121-1 
68-4 
107-9 
127-8 
113-4 
126-2 
139-7 

108-7 
103-8 
1135 

108-0 
214-5 
86-3 
132-1 
122-8 

72-9 
122-9 
114-7 

109  4 

162  7 

165-9 
144-2 
162-7 
157-5 
148-9 
125-0 
160-0 
203-8 
188-4 
195-4 
159-9 
157-1 
195-2 
180-9 
98-7 
159-3 
193-4 
164-0 
178-4 
215-1 

159-5 
152-8 
168-0 

149-7 
403-5 
104-3 
199-5 
178-3 

133-8 
189-2 
164-5 

1627 

160  6 

163-2 

137-8 
159-1 
157-9 
145  1 
120-7 
158-3 
199-0 
195-5 
193-3 
159-7 
152-2 
191-9 
177-3 
96-4 
158-4 
192-4 
160-5 
179-8 
209-2 

156-8 
149-1 

166-6 

148-1 
378-3 
120-9 
196-8 
176-3 

128-0 

183-7 
161-8 

160  6 

137  3 

1430 

Quebec  City 

Toronto 

129-8 
138-2 
135-8 

Hamilton 

123-6 
95-4 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Sherbrooke 

138-6 
166-2 
182-1 
178-2 
1350 
122-0 

Kitchener- Water  oo 

London 

Fort  William-Por;  Arthur 
Regina 

159-8 
145-9 
88-0 
135-6 
165-8 

139-2 

157-2 

177-0 

(c)  Industries 

135-3 

Durable  Goods1 

Non-Durable  Goods... 
Electric       Light      and 

128-7 
143-3 

128-3 

316-0 

108-6 

Communications  

160-0 
153-3 

Construction    and    Main- 

101-6 

160-9 

Trade 

137-6 

Eight  Leading 
industries 

137-3 

79, 186 
1,932,381 

2,904,545 
68,838,164 

36.68 
35.62 

36.49 
35.09 

34.84 
32  53 

130-4 
118  6 

130-4 

118-8 

120-4 
109-8 

165-7 
162  9 

164-7 
160  7 

145-4 

Total— Nine  Leading 
Industries 

137-6 

1  This  classification  comprises  the  following:— iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products. 
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TABLE  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  1926  =  100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
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Mar.   1,   1931  

100-2 

88-7 
76-9 
92-7 
96-4 
98-9 
102-8 
107-8 

104-5 
93-1 
76-8 
103-2 
98-6 
101-7 
106-6 
108-3 

99-7 
86-5 
74-1 
89-1 
91-3 
95-1 
102-5 
110-1 

101-6 
91-8 
79-8 
97-8 
103-5 
103-8 
108-9 
113-7 

98-6 
88-2 
80-0 
83-8 
87-2 
95-1 
91-3 
92-2 

93-8 

Mar.   1,   1932  

78-7 

Mar    1,   1933 

67-7 

Mar     1,   1934 

85-6 

Mar    1,   1935 

91-9 

Mar.   1,   1936 

92-4 

Mar.   1,   1937  . 

89-2 

Mar.   1,   1938 

83-6 

115-0 

101-6 

91-0 

90-4 

95-2 

96-2 

Mar.   1,   1939 

106-5 

101-2 

83-8 

112-6 

88-3 

112-8 

109-1 

94-3 

89-6 

96-9 

99-6 

96-7 

Mar.   1,   1940 

113-5 

116-0 

93-8 

125-5 

105-8 

114-3 

120-0 

98-5 

94-5 

97-5 

105-5 

101-8 

Mar.   1,   1941 

135-3 

135-1 

144-0 

147-3 

119-7 

137-7 

145-7 

111-3 

107-5 

107-0 

120-0 

116-8 

Mar.   1,   1942 

165-1 

159-3 

112-9 

172-8 

145-4 

178-6 

174-4 

126-1 

123-9 

108-8 

141-0 

143-1 

Mar.    1,   1943 

181-4 

168-4 

110-9 

184-8 

151-5 

198-8 

186-4 

135-4 

133-1 

122-8 

147-5 

182-4 

Mar.    1,   1944 

181-7 

175-1 

132-7 

190-6 

157-9 

197-1 

183-9 

142-3 

136-9 

129-0 

159-4 

186-3 

Mar.   1,   1945 

178-2 

179-9 

141-2 

191-7 

167-2 

188-5 

184-2 

141-2 

137-6 

130-9 

153-3 

172-0 

Mar.    1,  1946 

167-0 

164-4 

125-1 

172-1 

157-0 

171-8 

173-6 

145-3 

139-7 

135-7 

160-0 

156-4 

Jan.     1,   1947„- 

181-0 

169-4 

128-9 

169-0 

172-4 

186-7 

186-7 

158-3 

151-3 

148-4 

175-4 

180-4 

Feb.   1,  1947 

180-7 

168-0 

124-7 

172-3 

165-2 

186-2 

187-6 

154-6 

148-3 

142-9 

171-7 

180-8 

Mar.   1,   1947 

180-3 

148-9 

124-0 

137-3 

165-3 

188-0 

188-6 

155-4 

149-5 

145-1 

170-9 

181-3 

Relative  Weight  of 

Employment  by 

Provinces  and 

Economic  Areas 

at  March  1,  1947. . 

100-0 

6-2 

•1 

3-2 

2-9 

30-5 

42-4 

11-6 

5-4 

.     2-2 

4-0 

9-3 

Note: — The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 


converted  from  their  original  base,  1926=100, 
to  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  Table  I  indicates 
that  during  the  period  of  observation,  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  of  18-1  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  in  recorded  employ- 
ment in  the  eight  leading  industrial  groups, 
while  the  aggregate  weekly  salaries  and  wages 
of  these  workers  have  risen  by  62-7  per  cent, 
and  the  per  capita  earnings,  by  40-9  per  cent; 
including  finance,  the  gain  in  employment 
from  June  1,  1941,  to  March  1,  1947,  amounted 
to  18-6  per  cent,  and  that  in  payrolls,  to  62-9 
per  cent.  The  explanation  previously  given 
for  the  greater  rise  in  the  salaries  and  wages 
than  in  employment  may  again  be  stated: 
(1)  the  high  level  of  employment  still  existing 
in  the  heavy  manufacturing  industries,  despite 
the  curtailment  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  end  of  the  war,  (2)  the  payment  of  cost- 
of-living  bonuses  to  the  majority  of  workers; 
the  rates  at  which  these  allowances  were  cal- 
culated were  increased  on  more  than  one 
occasion  before  their  absorption  into  the  basic 
wage-rates  as  from  February  15,  1944,  (3)  the 
progressive  up-grading  of  employees  as  they 
gained  experience  in  their  work,  (4)  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  wage-rates  in.  large  numbers 
of  industries  and  establishments  and  (5)  the 
decline  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
women  workers. 
88100—7 


In  spite  of  the  serious  losses  at  March  1 
resulting  from  the  strike  of  coal  miners,  the 
growth  in  employment  and  payrolls  in  the 
non-manufacturing  industries  taken  as  a  whole 
in  the  period  for  which  statistics  or  earnings 
are  available  has  been  relatively  greater  than 
that  in  manufacturing;  this  situation  greatly 
differs  from  that  indicated  during  the  war. 
Thus,  at  March  1,  1947,  the  index  numbers 
of  employment  and  payrolls  in  manufacturing 
were  115-8  and  159-5,  respectively,  on  the 
base  June  1,  1941=100,  whereas  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  classes,  taken  as  a  unit,  the 
index  of  employment  on  the  same  base  was 
121-1,  and  that  of  payrolls,  166-9. 

In  regard  to  the  marked  variations  in  the 
average  earnings  of  workers  in  the  different 
industrial  classes,  it  must  again  be  pointed 
out  that  the  sex  distribution  of  such  persons 
is  an  important  factor,  frequently  associated 
with  variations  in  the  age  groups.  In  general, 
the  female  workers  tend  to  belong  to  the 
younger  age  classes,  in  which  the  earnings  are 
naturally  lower  than  among  those  of  greater 
experience.  The  matter  of  short-time  or  over- 
time will  also  considerably  influence  the 
reported  aggregates  and  averages,  which  like- 
wise reflect  variations  in  the  extent  to  which 
casual  labour  is  used.  The  degree  of  skill 
generally  required  of  workers  in  the  industry 
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TABLE  IV. 


-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926=100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 


Relative 
Weight 


Mar.  1 
1947 


Feb.  1 
1947 


Mar.l 
1946 


Mar,  1 
1945 


Mar.l 
1944 


Manufacturing 

Animal  products— edible 

Fur  and  products 

Leather  and  products 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lumber  products 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber 

Furniture 

Other  lumber  products 

Musical  instruments 

Plant  products — edible 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

Pulp  and  paper 

Paper  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rubber  products 

Textile  products 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloth 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings . . . 

Other  textile  products 

Tobacco 

Beverages 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

Electric  light  and  power 

Electrical  apparatus 

Iron  and  steel  products 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

Agricultural  implements 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

Heating  appliances 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products 

Non-ferrous  metal  products 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

Miscellaneous 


Logging. 


Mining 

Coal 

Metallic  ores 

Non-metallio  minerals  (except  coal) . 


Communications . 

Telegraphs 
Telephones 


Transportation 

Street  railway  cartage  . . . 

Steam  railways 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 


Construction  and  Maintenance. 

Building 

Highway 

Railway 


Services 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) . 


Trade 

Retail 

Wholesale . 


Eight  Leading  Industries. 


Finance 

Banks  and  trust  companies. . . 
Brokerage  and  stock  market. 
Insurance 


55  3 
2-3 

•2 
1-8 
1-1 
4-0 
2-2 

•8 
1-0 

•1 
3-2 
5-7 
2-5 
1-1 
2-1 
1-3 
8-2 
3-1 
1-2 

•8 

•8 
1-3 
2-9 


2-2 

1-1 

1-3 

2-7 

15-3 

1-8 

1-6 

•8 

5-8 

2-3 

1-3 

•4 

•5 

•5 

2-6 

2-5 

•8 

1-0 

61 

3  4 

•7 
20 

•7 

2-3 

•4 
1-9 

90 

3-1 
4-8 
1-1 

8-6 
40 

2-4 
2-2 

3  2 

2-1 
1-1 

121 

8-7 
3-4 

100  0 


194 
209 
148 
160 
146 
135 
112 
167 
189 
41 
174 
167 
149 
255 
162 
196 
174 
180 
112 
203 
779 
164 
174 
172 
149 
295 
327 
178 
175 
335 
210 
259 
255 
176 
170 
270 
478 
206 
198 
227 
221 
320 
210 
307 

373 

135 

49 
294 
189 

156 

133 
161 

129 

216 
111 
93 

123 

161 

112 

95 

226 

226 
225 

197 

202 
185 

180 

151 
154 
214 
143 


193 

220 
142 
160 
147 
134 
111 
166 
188 
41 
180 
166 
147 
255 
161 
193 
172 
178 
110 
201 
765 
162 
171 
171 
151 


179 
175 
331 
208 
260 
256 
172 
167 
258 
474 
20S 
193 
224 
222 
316 
207 
306 

375 

162 

97 
287 
1S6 

155 

133 
159 

129 

217 
111 


182 
210 
153 
152 
139 
119 

96 
146 
181 

35 
156 
153 
134 
236 
150 
186 
166 
170 
109 
187 
713 
160 
163 
172 
137 
275 
323 
154 
161 
285 
202 
254 
229 
169 
159 
207 
638 
193 
177 
210 
223 
286 
214 
291 

339 

152 

96 
271 
156 

128 

134 
126 

121 

197 
109 
77 

101 

118 
95 


Nine  Leading  Industries. 


178  9 


179  2 


128-6 
165  7 


214 

209 
130 
140 
128 
118 

94 
129 
199 

29 
162 
137 
122 
211 
133 
180 
161 
160 
111 
169 
631 
148 
160 
183 
154 
251 
604 
133 
141 
298 
300 
250 
222 
137 


,235 
193 
2S5 
240 

337 

386 
213 
356 

309 

150 

96 
263 
160 

111 

126 
106 

117 

184 
106 
81 


175  8 


179  0 


1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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is    obviously    also    an    extremely    important 
factor. 

Sex  Distribution   of  Persons  in 
Recorded    Employment 

The  firms  furnishing  information  on  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  at  March  1  reported  1,451,247 
men  and  401,948  women  on  their  staffs. 
Workers  of  the  latter  sex  formed  217  per 
1,000  persons  in  the  eight  leading  industries. 
In  the  nine  leading  industries,  438,268  women 
and  1,494,113  men  were  employed  by  the 
co-operating  establishments,  in  which  the  ratio 
was  227  women  per  1,000  of  both  sexes.  As 
compared  with  February  1,  1947,  there  was 
an  increase  of  about  0-1  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  women  in  recorded  employment  in 
the  eight  leading  industries,  but  a  decrease 
of  0-3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men.     The 


March  1  as  compared  with  a  month  earlier, 
notably  in  the  textile  division.  Among  men, 
the  most  pronounced  loss  took  place  in  mining 
as  a  result  of  the  coal  miners'  strike,  but  in 
construction  and  manufacturing,  there  were 
advances.  Within  the  latter,  improvement 
was  reported  in  iron  and  steel  and  other  heavy 
industries.  Animal  food  processing,  on  the 
other  hand,  released  a  substantial  number  of 
male  employees,  in  a  seasonal  movement. 

In  the  comparison  with  March  1,  1946,  the 
reported  number  of  males  in  recorded  employ- 
ment rose  by  9*4  per  cent,  accompanied  by 
that  of  3  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
women  in  the  eight  leading  industries.  The 
proportion  of  women  a  year  ago  was  227 
per  1,000  workers  of  both  sexes.  In  the  nine 
leading   industries,   the    indicated   number   of 


EMPLOYMENT   IN   CANADA   AS   REPORTED   BY   EMPLOYERS 

Note.— The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 
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proportion  of  women  was  then  216  per  1,000. 
In  the  case  of  the  nine  major  industrial 
divisions,  the  reported  number  of  women 
also  advanced  in  the  month  by  approximately 
0-1  per  cent,  while  that  of  men  has  declined 
by  0-3  per  cent;  the  February  1  ratio  of  women 
per  1,000  employees  of  both  sexes  was  226. 

There    were    considerable    increases    in    the 
employment   of   women   in   manufacturing   at 
88100—71 


men  has  risen  by  9*6  per  cent  in  the  12 
months,  and  that  of  women,  by  2-7  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  women  at  March  1,  1946,  in  the 
nine  leading  groups  was  238  per  1,000  em- 
ployees of  both  sexes.  In  most  of  the  indus- 
trial divisions,  the  'numbers  of  female  em- 
ployees at  the  date  under  review  have  slightly 
risen  as  compared  with  March  1  of  last  year, 
while  the  numbers  of  men  have  increased  to 
a  decidedly  greater  extent. 
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Hours  and  Earnings,  March  1,  1947 


AVERAGE  hourly  earnings  of  hourly-rated 
workers  in  manufacturing  were  about 
nine  cents  higher  at  March  1,  1947  than  at 
March  1,  1946.  The  average  work  week  was 
about  half  an  hour  shorter.  As  compared  with 
February  1,  1947,  there  were  slight  increases 
in  both  hours  and  earnings. 

Average  earnings  per  hour  reached  a  new 
maximum  at  March  1,  1947,  standing  at  77-1 
cents,  as  compared  with  76*4  cents  a  month 
earlier,  67-9  cents  at  March  1,  1946,  and  70-1 
cents  at  March  1,  1945.  The  increase  in  the 
hourly  rate  in  the  comparison  with  February  1 
resulted  partly  from  the  seasonal  movements 
in  industry,  there  being  fairly  large  declines 
of  this  character  in  employment  for  workers 
in  groups  where  the  earnings  normally  are 
below  the  general  average,  accompanied  by 
fairly  substantial  increases  among  certain 
classes  in  which  the  rates  are  above-average. 
The  payment  of  higher  wage-rates  in  certain 
categories  was  also  a  factor. 

The  average  of  hours  worked  was  43-4  in 
the  week  of  March  1,  as  compared  with  43-2 
in  that  of  February  1,  1947.  The  latest  mean, 
however,  was  lower  than  those  of  44  and  45-8 
in  the  week  of  March  1,  1946  and  1945, 
respectively. 

The  weekly  wages  indicated  in  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  averaged  $33.46  at  the  date 
under  review,  as  compared  with  $33  in  the 
week  ending  February  1,  1947,  $29.88  in  the 
week  of  March  1,  1946,  and  $32.11  in  that  of 
March  1,  1945.  The  general  increase  in  manu- 
facturing in  the  12  months  amounted  to  12 
per  cent. 

Hours  Worked. — The  aggregate  hours  worked 
by  hourly-rated  wage-earners  in  manufacturing 
at  March  1,  were  given  as  32,799,821,  a  total 
exceeding  by  1-1  per  cent  that  of  32,433,874 
hours  reported  by  the  same  firms  at  February  1. 
The  time  worked  in  food  and  beverage 
factories  was  lower  than  was  the  case  a  month 
earlier,  but  in  the  other  leading  industrial 
groups,  the  indicated  hours  showed  consider- 
able increases  in  this  comparison.  In  the 
durable  manufactured  goods  division,  the 
hours  reported  aggregated  16,410,281  at  March 
1,  as  compared  with  16,093,010  in  the  week  of 
February  1;  the  gain  amounted  to  two  per 
cent.  In  the  non-durable  manufactured  goods 
division,  the  hours  totalled  16,389,540,  being 
0-3  per  cent  higher  than  the  aggregate  of 
16,340,864  worked  in  the  'co-operating  estab- 
lishments in  the  week  of  February  1. 

Hourly  Earnings. — The  earnings  of  the 
hourly-rated    wage-earners    employed    by    the 


manufacturers  furnishing  data  at  March  1 
amounted  to  $25,272,805,  exceeding  b}'  two 
per  cent  the  disbursements  of  $24,784,684  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  survey.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  hourly-rated  wage-earners  reported 
in  the  durable  manufactured  goods  industries 
were  stated  as  $13,817,333,  as  compared  with 
$13,443,793  in  the  week  of  February  1.  The 
increase  was  2-8  per  cent.  In  the  non-durable 
goods  division,  the  hourly-rated  employees 
on  the  parolls  of  the  co-operating  manufactur- 
ers received  the  sum  of  $11,455,472  in  weekly 
wages  at  March  1,  an  amount  exceeding  by 
one  per  cent  that  of  $11,340,891  reported  at 
February  1. 

The  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  reached  a  new  high  at  March  1,  when 
the  average  was  77-1  cents,  as  compared  with 
76-4  cents  at  February  1.  The  March  1  figure 
was  higher  by  13-5  per  cent  than  that  of  67-9 
cents  indicated  a  year  earlier,  and  exceeded  b}r 
10  per  cent  the  March  1,  1945,  mean  of  70-1 
cents  per  hour. 

In  the  durable  manufactured  goods  indus- 
tries, the  hourly  earnings  averaged  84-2  cents 
at  March  1,  1947,  as  compared  with  83-5 
cents  at  February  1,  1947,  74-5  cents  at  March 
1,  1946,  and  77-8  cents  at  March  1,  1945. 
Within  this  category,  the  average  earnings 
showed  increases  in  the  month  in  the  lumber, 
clay,  glass  and  stone  and  electrical  apparatus 
industries,  and  in  several  divisions  of  the 
iron  and  steel  and  non-ferrous  metal 
industries. 

Wage-earners  employed  in  the  production 
of  non-durable  manufactured  goods  were  paid 
an  average  of  69-9  cents.  This  was  the  highest 
in  the  comparatively  brief  record,  being 
slightly  above  the  February  1  mean  of  69-4 
cents,  and  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
61-5  cents  at  March  1,  1946,  and  60-3  at 
March  1,  1945.  In  the  month,  the  hourly 
earnings  rose  in  many  groups  in  the  light 
manufactured  goods  industries;  notable  among 
these  were  the  increases  reported  in  the 
animal  food,  leather,  pulp  and  paper,  textile, 
beverage  and  petroleum  divisions.  In  some 
cases,  the  increases  as  compared  with  a  month 
earlier  were  due  to  seasonal  declines  in 
employment  among  lower-paid  workers. 

Average  Weekly  Wages. — As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  earlier  bulletins,  statistics  on 
man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  are  not  avail- 
able for  all  classes  of  wage-earners,  but  only 
for  those  workers  for  whom  employers  keep 
accurate  records  of  hours  worked,  such  work- 
ers being  mainly  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
hour;   in  general,  this  restriction  also  results 
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TABLE  1.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HOURLY-RATED  WAGE-EARNERS 

IN  MANUFACTURING 


Week  Preceding 


Nov.  1,   1944 

Dec.    1 

*Jan.     1,   1945 

Feb.   1 

Mar.    1 

•Apr.    1 

May    1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.   1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.   1 

*Jan.     1,   1946 

Feb.   1 

Mar.    1 

Apr.    1 

*May    1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.   1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.   1 

♦Jan.     1,   1947 

Feb.   1 

Mar.   1 


Average  Hours  Worked 


All 

Manu- 
factures 


Durable 
Goods 


47-0 
46-9 
39-7 
46-0 
46-5 
44-2 
46-2 
44-7 
45-0 


43-2 
42-1 
42-8 
43-2 
42-6 
42-8 
42-5 
43-2 
38-0 
43-2 
43-6 


Non- 
Durable 
Goods 


45-3 
45-5 
39-5 
44-7 
45-0 


42 

44 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

38-7 

43-8 

43-9 

44-2 

42-8 

41-9 

42-1 

42-8 

42-7 

42-9 

42-3 

43-2 

38-1 

431 

43-2 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 


All 
Manu- 
factures 


70-3 
70-5 
70-0 
70-1 
70-1 
70-4 
70-5 
70-3 
70-1 
69-5 
69-2 
67-8 
67-5 
67-0 
67-9 
68-1 
67-9 
68-4 
68-9 
69-1 
70-0 
70-0 
70-6 
71-4 
72-9 
74-5 
76-3 
76-4 
77-1 


Durable 
Goods 

Non- 
Durable 
Goods 

c. 

c. 

77-7 

60-1 

77-9 

60-4 

77-1 

60-9 

77-8 

60-3 

77-8 

60-3 

78-0 

60-9 

78-2 

60-9 

77-5 

61-4 

77-0 

61-2 

76-9 

60-7 

76-5 

60-9 

75-4 

60-4 

74-8 

60-6 

74-0 

60-6 

74-7 

61-7 

75-2 

61-3 

74-5 

61-5 

75-1 

61-8 

75-5 

62-4 

75-1 

63-3 

75-7 

64-1 

75-8 

64-4 

76-5 

65-1 

77-8 

65-7 

79-4 

66-7 

81-8 

67-6 

83-3 

69-4 

83-5 

69-4 

84-2 

69-9 

*  The  averages  at  these  dates  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holidays  in  the  case  of  Jan.  1, 
by  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  and  May  1,  1946. 


and 


TABLE  2.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF   HOURLY- 
RATED  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 


Week  Preceding 


All  Manu- 
factures J 


Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 


Durable  Manufactured  Goods 


Wages 


Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 


Wages 


Non-Durable 
Manufactured  Good 


Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 


Wages 


Nov.  1,   1944 

Dec.    1 

*Jan.     1,   1945 

Feb.   1 

Mar.    1 

♦Apr.    1 

May    1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.    1 

Sent.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.   1 

♦Jan.     1,    1946 

Feb.    1 

Mar.    1 

Apr.    1 

*May    1 

June    1 

July    1 

Aug.    1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.    1 

Man.     1,    1947 

Feb.    1 

Mar.    1 


$33-13 
33-29 
30-11 
32-98 
33-50 
32-48 
33-51 
32-81 
32-91 
32-65 
32-51 
32-45 
32-55 
32-32 
29-32 
32-29 
32-29 
32-69 
32-10 
31-67 
32-21 
32-53 
32-59 
33-06 
33-32 
34-43 
32-23 
35-22 
35-69 


$32-55 
32-64 
27-72 
31-83 
32-11 
30-69 
32-08 
31-14 
31-05 
30-79 
30-52 
30-31 
30-31 
30-02 
25-87 
30-03 
29-88 
30-37 
29-63 
29-02 
29-68 
30-10 
30-15 
30-63 
30-91 
32-18 
29-07 
33-00 
33-46 


$36-67 
36-83 
32-77 
36-44 
37-04 
35-78 
36-98 
35-76 
36-02 
35-67 
35-58 
35-57 
35-60 
35-20 
31-30 
35-23 
34-90 
35-34 
34-51 
33-79 
34-39 
34-62 
34-65 
35-43 
35-83 
37-15 
34-40 
37-91 
38-49 


$36-52 
36-54 
30-61 
35-79 
36-18 
34-48 
36-08 
34-64 
34-65 
34-37 
33-81 
33-93 
33-88 
33-23 
28-01 
33-39 
32-93 
33-49 
32-62 
31-62 
32-40 
32-75 
32-59 
33-30 
33-75 
35-34 
31-65 
36-07 
36-71 


$28-99 
29-23 
27-05 
29-06 
29-46 
28-73 
29-58 
29-48 
29-33 
29-33 
29-60 
29-61 
29-84 
29-83 
27-57 
29-69 
29-98 
30-30 
29-89 
29-80 
30-23 
30-68 
30-82 
31-08 
31-17 
32-07 
30-29 
32-82 
33-15 


$27-23 
27-48 
24-06 
26-95 
27-14 
26-07 
27-10 
26-95 
26-50 
26-53 
26-80 
26-88 
27-03 
27-03 
23-88 
26-85 
27-00 
27-32 
26-67 
26-52 
26-99 
27-56 
27-80 
28-19 
28-21 
29-20 
26-44 
29-91 
30-20 


t  Exclusive  of  electric  light  and  power. 


See  footnote  to  Table  1 
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TABLE  3. -AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 

Average 

Hours  per  Week 

Reported  at 

Average 

Hourly  Earnings 

Reported  at 

Average 
Weekly  Wages 

Wage 
Earners 
Working 

Hours 
Shown  in 

Col.  1 

Mar.l 
1947 

Feb.  1 
1947 

Mar.  1 
1946 

Mar.  1 
1947 

Feb.l 
1947 

Mar.l 
1946 

Mar.  1 
1947 

Feb.l 
1947 

Mar.  1 
1946 

Manufacturing 

no. 

43-4 

43-6 
43-2 
42-6 
47-1 
41-3 
42-3 
42-4 
44-1 
44-1 
44-6 
43-8 
45-6 
42-2 
46-7 
39-3 
42-3 
40-3 
46-0 
50-0 
43-1 
41-1 
44-7 
42-1 
45-0 
44-8 
43-6 
46-1 
41-7 
38-7 
43-2 
41-5 
46-9 
43-5 
41-8 
45-3 
44-7 
45-3 
41-2 
42-1 
43-7 
46-4 
46-7 
45-1 
42-9 
42-3 
42-6 
41-3 
44-6 
42-5 
42-8 
45-4 
43-6 
42-9 
43-9 
43-8 
45-9 
43-1 
43-3 
41-4 
42-0 

43-6 

35-9 
45-9 
45-5 

46-8 
40  1 

46  2 

43-3 

44-2 
41-6 

no. 

43-2 

43-2 
43-1 
42-1 
47-0 
40-8 
42-3 
42-8 
42-9 
42-3 
43-1 
43-2 
43-8 
42-4 
45-6 
41-3 
42-8 
40-0 
46-0 
49-8 
43-2 
41-3 
44-9 
42-0 
45-1 
45-1 
43-9 
45-9 
41-7 
38-5 
42-4 
43-1 
42-6 
43-3 
42-0 
44-8 
44-7 
44-4 
41-0 
39-7 
43-4 
45-6 
46-0 
44-8 
42-5 
42-5 
43-7 
40-6 
44-6 
41-8 
42-4 
44-8 
43-9 
42-7 
43-8 
43-9 
44-8 
43-5 
42-6 
40-3 
41-6 

43  3 

40-1 
45-6 
44-1 

46-8 
38-9 

43-4 

42-6 

43-6 
41-0 

no. 

440 

44-2 
43-9 
42-6 
46-8 
41-0 
43-4 
43-8 
44-5 
44-8 
43-9 
43-8 
46-8 
42-8 
47-1 
39-1 
43-8 
40-9 
46-5 
50-1 
44-0 
42-1 
44-1 
43-3 
46-6 
47-0 
45-3 
47-7 
43-0 
39-7 
40-4 
44-3 
44-0 
44-2 
42-3 
45-5 
45-8 
451 
43-1 
44-6 
44-2 
46-1 
46-3 
47-0 
42-5 
43-0 
45-6 
37-0 
48-9 
44-0 
41-9 
45-0 
44-5 
43-9 
44-2 
45-8 
44-6 
43-4 
44-2 
42-3 
42-5 

44-5 

42-3 
45-9 
45-8 

47  2 

39-8 

41-2 

44-2 

45-7 
41-3 

c. 

77  1 

84-2 
69-9 
75-6 
65-6 
82-3 
60-9 
57-4 
70-5 
74-8 
65-3 
66-7 
65-3 
61-9 
70-8 
58-0 
60-2 
53-5 
81-6 
85-5 
65-5 
85-3 
84-1 
60-1 
59-1 
59-3 
58-6 
59-3 
56-8 
62-5 
56-8 
77-4 
79-2 
76-5 
67-3 
74-3 
71-5 
80-5 
81-5 
89-6 
89-5 
92-1 
93-8 
81-9 
88-8 
96-7 
94-7 
100-5 
91-1 
91-8 
85-9 
76-5 
86-2 
78-2 
82-4 
89-6 
83-5 
79-0 
88-8 
99-4 
67-5 

95  1 

114-7 
95-8 
73-8 

81-7 

88-3 

67-4 

51-5 

51-5 
51-5 

c. 

76-4 

83-5 
69-4 
75-1 
64-9 
82-0 
60-3 
57-0 
70-0 
74-1 
66-6 
66-3 
64-3 
61-5 
72-8 
56-8 
59-0 
53-7 
81-3 
85-6 
64-9 
84-4 
85-5 
59-5 
58-4 
58-3 
57-5 
59-2 
56-4 
62-0 
56-9 
76-8 
78-5 
75-4 
66-5 
73-7 
71-0 
80-4 
80-6 
88-9 
88-7 
91-4 
93-1 
81-3 
88-0 
95-5 
93-6 
100-0 
88-9 
90-6 
85-4 
75-7 
85-7 
77-1 
82-0 
89-6 
83-5 
78-3 
88-2 
98-9 
66-4 

94  0 

102-3 
94-1 
74-1 

811 

87-6 

67-3 

50-9 

51-0 
50-7 

c. 
67  9 

$ 
33  46 

$ 

33-00 

36-07 
29-91 
31-62 
30-50 
33-46 
25-51 
24-40 
30-03 
31-34 
28-70 
28-64 
28-16 
26-08 
33-20 
23-46 
25-25 
21-48 
37-40 
42-63 
28-04 
34-86 
38-39 
24-99 
26-34 
26-29 
25-24 
27-17 
23-52 
23-87 
24-13 
33-10 
33-44 
32-65 
27-93 
33-02 
31-74 
35-70 
33-05 
35-29 
38-50 
41-68 
42-83 
36-42 
37-40 
40-59 
40-90 
40-60 
39-65 
37-87 
36-21 
33-91 
37-62 
32-92 
35-92 
39-33 
37-41 
34-06 
37-57 
39-86 
27-62 

40-70 

41-02 
42-91 
32-68 

37  95 
34  08 

29  21 

21  68 

22-24 
20-79 

$ 

29-88 
32-93 
27-00 
28-80 
29-06 
29-85 
23-35 
22-43 
27-77 
29-30 
26-08 
26-15 
26-49 
23-97 
30-19 
20-49 
23-65 
20-78 
33-20 
36-97 
24-99 
32-37 
31-75 
22-65 
23-67 
24-02 
22-88 
24-18 
20-77 
22-11 
20-89 
29-99 
30-40 
29-97 
24-53 
29-48 
28-40 
31-98 
30-08 
32-51 
34-87 
36-19 
37-23 
33-79 
32-00 
36-89 
38-44 
32-97 
41-86 
36-83 
32-18 
30-33 
34-00 
30-12 
32-62 
36-82 
33-90 
30-51 
35-23 
36-84 
26-14 

38-45 

40-19 
39-34 
29-59 

33-37 
33-07 

26  82 

19-62 

19-70 
19-45 

No. 
755,658 

74 
61 

67 
62 
72 
53 
51 
62 
65 
59 
59 
56 
56 
64 
52 
54 
50 
71 
73 
56 
76 
72 
52 
50 
51 
50 
50 
48 
55 
51 
67 
69 
67 
58 
64 
62 
70 
69 
72 
78 
78 
80 
71 
75 
85 
84 
89 
85 
83 
76 
67 
76 
68 
73 
80 
76 
70 
79 
87 
61 

86 

95 
85 
64 

70 

83 

65 

44 

43 
47 

5 
5 
G 
1 
3 
8 
2 
4 
4 
4 
7 
6 
0 
1 
4 
0 
8 
4 
8 
8 
9 
0 
3 
8 
1 
5 
7 
3 
7 
7 
7 
1 
8 
o 
s 

0 
9 
8 
9 
9 
5 
4 
9 
3 
8 
3 
1 
0 
7 

•8 
4 
4 
8 

•8 

•4 
0 

•3 
9 
1 
t 

•4 

0 

7 

ii 

7 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

36 

30 
32 
30 
33 
25 
24 
31 
32 
29 
29 
29 
26 
33 
22 
25 
21 
37 
42 
2S 
35 
37 
25 
26 
26 
25 
27 
23 
24 
24 
32 
37 
33 
2S 
33 
31 
36 
33 
37 
39 
42 
43 
36 
38 
40 
40 
41 
40 
39 
38 
34 
37 
33 
36 
39 
38 
34 
38 
41 
28 

41 

41 
43 
33 

38 

35 

71 
20 
21 
90 
99 
76 
34 
09 
99 
12 
21 
78 
12 
06 
79 
46 
56 
54 
75 
23 
06 
59 
30 
60 
57 
55 
34 
69 
19 
54 
12 
14 
2S 
13 
66 
96 
47 
5s 
72 
11 
73 
SO 
94 
10 
90 
34 
51 
63 
02 
77 
73 
68 
55 
17 
24 
33 
05 
45 
15 
35 

46 

18 

97 
58 

34 

41 

376,387 

379,271 

22,558 

'     5,577 

14,901 

23,674 

14,509 

60,530 

32,293 

7,370 

13,389 

865 

Plant  products — edible 

39,664 

Flour  and  other  milled  products 

6,668 

7,976 

12,071 

5,819 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

78,095 

Pulp  and  paper 

39,219 

Paper  products 

15,976 

Printing  and  publishing 

22,900 

Rubber  products 

20,316 

Textile  products 

122,690 

51,129 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloth 

20,596 

13,265 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods 

13,018 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

20,890 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Tobacco 

37,893 
9,494 

Beverages 

11,244 

Distilled  and  malt  liquor 

9,954 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

25,695 

Drugs  and  medicines 

4,821 

*Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

17,191 

Glass  products 

5,940 

Stone  products 

6,610 

•Electrical  apparatus 

37,003 

Heavy  electrical  apparatus 

8,887 

•Iron  and  steel  products 

224,137 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

30,207 

Primary  iron  and  steel 

24,710 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

22,858 

12,337 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

79,044 

35,561 

Automobiles  and  parts 

34,517 

Aeroplanes  and  parts 

8,190 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

20,095 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  n.e.s 

Hardware,  tools  and  cutlery 

7,807 
11,715 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Sheet  metal  work 

7,012 
11,818 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products 

36,661 

Preparation  of  non-ferrous  metallic  ores . . 
Aluminum  and  its  products 

9,775 
9,635 

12,970 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

10,110 

Petroleum  and  its  products 

5,890 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  products 

Mining 

15,731 
53,178 

Coal 

11,641 

Metallic  ores 

31,948 

Non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal) 

Local  Transportation 

9,589 
28,645 

Building  Construction 

59,795 

Highway  Construction 

31-14 

22  30 

22-76 
21-42 

25,978 

Services 

30,641 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

20,063 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) 

10,575 

'The  industries  classed  in  the  durable  manufactured  industries  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
1  Chiefly  street  and  electric  railways. 
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Average  Hours  Worked 


March  1      Feb.  1,      March  1, 
1947  1947  1946 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 


March  1,      Feb.  1,      March  1, 
1947  1947  1946 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick .  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 


44-3 
46-2 
45-2 


42-7 
43-7 
42-5 
40-5 
42-9 
40-9 
43-3 
42-2 
39-9 


44-8 
46-1 
45-0 
42-3 

42-8 
42-3 
42-6 
39-8 
42-9 
40-6 
42-8 
42-2 
39-0 


45  -0 
45-8 
46-4 
42-6 
43-7 
42-8 
43-2 
42-9 
44-8 
41-5 
42-9 
43-2 
41-8 


73-6 

70-8 
69-5 
80-7 
77-3 
79-0 
76-8 
93-0 
74-7 
80-7 
84-4 
76-7 
92-7 


71-9 
70-7 
69-1 
80-0 
77-1 
78-6 
76-0 
91-8 
74-1 
79-8 
83-7 
76-6 
91-9 


67-1 
71-1 
71-9 
69-1 
81-0 


in  the  exclusion  of  salaried  personnel.  Among 
the  classes  of  wage-earners  for  whom  satis- 
factory records  of  hours  worked  are  fre- 
quently not  available  are  piece-workers  in 
some  but  not  all  establishments,  route-drivers, 
delivery  men,  etc.  It  may  be  noted  that 
many  firms  state  that  the  earnings  of  their 
wage-earners  paid  at  other  than  hourly  rates 
exceed  those  of  their  hourly-rated  personnel; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  among  piece- 
workers. In  general,  however,  the  wage- 
earners  for  whom  statistics  are  given  in  the 
present  bulletin  form  important  proportions 
of  the  total  personnel  of  the  co-operating 
establishments.  At  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  wage-earners  for  whom  data  on  man- 
hours  and  hourly  earnings  were  available 
made  up  75-5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  all  categories  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  manufacturers1  furnishing  monthly  statis- 
tics on  employment  and  payrolls  at  the  same 
date;  in  the  heavy  manufactured  goods 
industries,  the  ratio  was  79-2  per  cent,  and 
that  in  the  light  manufactured  goods  division, 
72-3  per  cent. 

The  high  proportions  which  the  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners  constitute  of  the  total 
employees  of  the  co-operating  establishments 
lend  interest  to  the  comparisons  in  Table  2, 
which  shows  the  movements  in  the  average 
earnings  of  salaried  employees  and  wage- 
earners  in  the  last  29  months,  and  those  in 
the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly-rated  wage- 
earners;  the  latter  figures  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  average  hourly  earnings  in 
the  week  of  observation  by  the  average  hours 
worked  in  the  same  week.  In  the  month, 
there  was  an  increase  of  47  cents  in  the 
weekly  salaries-and-wages  figure  reported  at 
March  1,  as  compared  with  that  of  46  cents 
in  the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly  rated 
personnel. 


iThat  is,  of  establishments  ordinarily  employing  15 
persons  and  over.  See  the  monthly  reports  on 
Employment    and    Payrolls. 


Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

The  proportions  of  the  wage-earners  in  the 
non-manufacturing  industries  paid  by  the 
hour  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  manufacturing 
classes,  with  the  result  that  records  of  the 
hours  worked  are  frequently  not  kept  with 
accuracy.  The  representation  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  monthly 
statisics  of  man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  is 
therefore  smaller  than  in  the  manufacturing 
division. 

The  situation  in  mining  as  a  whole  in  the 
week  of  March  1  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
dispute  in  the  Maritime  coal  fields.  This  factor 
was  largely  responsible  for  a  decline  of  17-6 
per  cent  in  the  aggregate  hours  reported,  which 
amounted  to  2.321,055  in  the  week  of  March  1. 
The  wage-earners  at  work  declined  from 
65,043  at  February  1  to  53,178  at  March  1,  or 
by  18-2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  hours  in  mining  rose  from  43-3  in  the 
week  of  February  1  to  43-6  in  that  of  March 
1,  as  compared  with  44-5  in  the  week  of 
March  1,  1946.  The  average  hourly  earnings 
at  March  1  were  also  higher,  standing  at  95-1 
cents,  as  compared  with  94  cents  a  month 
earlier,  and  86-4  cents  in  the  week  of  March 
1,  1946.  In  the  local  transportation  group, 
(consisting  chiefly  of  street  and  electric  rail- 
ways) there  were  moderate  declines  in  the 
hours  worked  and  in  the  number  of  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners,  but  the  aggregate  weekly 
wages  were  rather  higher.  The  average  hours 
were  unchanged,  at  46-8,  but  the  average 
hourly  rate  advanced  from  81-1  cents  at 
February  1  to  81-7  cents  in  the  period 
under  review,  as  compared  with  70-7  cents 
at  March  1,  1946.  Greater  activity  was  noted 
in  building  construction,  in  which  the  hours 
worked,  the  number  of  wage-earners  and  the 
weekly  wages  were  higher  than  at  February  1. 
The  average  hours  stood  at  40*1,  as  com- 
pared with  38-9  a  month  earlier,  and  39-8  in 
the  same  week  of  last  year.  The  average 
hourly  rate  was  also  higher,  advancing  from 
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87-6  in  the  week  of  February  1  to  88-3  in 
that  of  March  1,  as  compared  with  83-1  at 
March  1,  1946.  In  the  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  division,  the  averages  of 
hours  worked  and  hourly  earnings  were  rather 
higher  than  was  the  case  a  month  and  a  year 
earlier.  Hotels  and  restaurants  and  laundries 
and  dry-cleaning  establishments  also  indi- 
cated longer  hours  of  work  at  March  1  than 
in  the  week  of  February  1,  1947,  and  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  average  hourly 
rates  in  these  industries.  The  hourly  earn- 
ings also  averaged  higher  than  at  March  1 
of  last  year. 

Provincial  Statistics  for  Leading  Industries 

Provincial  statistics  of  man-hours  and 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  as 
a  whole  in  the  period  since  June  1,  1945,  are 
contained  in  Table  4. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  the 
average  hours  worked  by  hourly-rated  wage- 
earners  in  manufacturing  as  a  whole  were 
slightly  lower  at  March  1  than  in  the  week 
of  February  1,  but  in  the  remaining  provinces 
the  latest  averages  were  fractionally  higher. 
In  most  cases,  the  changes  were  small,  the 
increase  of  1-4  hours  in  Saskatchewan  being 
most  noteworthy.  As  compared  with  the 
week  of  March  1,  1946,  there  were  increases 
in  the  average  hours  indicated  in  manufac- 
turing in  New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan; 
in  Ontario,  there  was  no  general  change,  while 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  there  were  reductions 
in  the  year  in  the  average  hours  reported. 

In  all  provinces,  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  manufacturing  as  a  whole  were  higher 
at  March  1  than  at  February  1,  1947,  or 
March  1,  1946.  The  largest  advances  in  the 
former  comparison  were  those  of  1-7  cents 
and  1-2  cents  in  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia,  respectively.  In  the  12  months' 
comparison,  the  increases  varied  from  those 
of  four  cents  in  Nova  Scotia  (where  the  indus- 
trial distribution  of  the  reported  employees 
has  undergone  considerable  change  in  the 
year),  to  10-7  cents  in  Ontario  and  12-1  cents 
in  British  Columbia.  As  has  previously  been 
pointed  out,  wage-rates  have  increased  to  an 
important  extent  in  most  industries  in  all 
provinces,  but  the  general  rise  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  various  areas  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  industrial  distributions  in  the 
different  provinces. 

The  number  of  hourly-rated  wage-earners 
in  manufacturing  in  the  various  provinces  for 
whom  statistics  of  man-hours  and  hourly 
earnings  were  available  at  the  date  under 
review  were  as  follows:— Nova  Scotia,  19,333; 
New  Brunswick,  14,095;  Quebec,  248,919; 
Ontario,  374,673;  Manitoba,  27,200;  Sas- 
katchewan, 5,108;   Alberta,   14,306  and  British 


Columbia,  51,530.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  employees  reported  by  central 
electric  stations. 

Statistics  for  the  Larger  Cities 

The  average  hours  worked  by  hourly-rated 
personnel  reported  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  in  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Vancouver 
were  higher  in  the  week  of  March  1  than  in 
that  of  February  1,  but  in  Montreal  and 
Winnipeg,  there  was  no  general  change  in  this 
comparison.  As  compared  with  the  week  of 
March  1  1946,  there  were  small  declines  in 
the  average  hours  worked  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  while  in 
Hamilton  the  latest  average  of  hours  worked 
was  rather  higher  than  that  indicated  a  year 
earlier. 

The  general  average  of  hourly  earnings  in 
manufacturing  in  each  of  the  above-named 
cities  was  higher  in  the  week  of  March  1 
than  in  that  of  February  1,  the  gains  being 
slight.      In    the    comparison    with    March    1, 

1946,  there  were  increases  in  the  average 
hourly  earnings  ranging  from  7-6  cents  in 
Montreal  and  in  Winnipeg,  and  9-6  cents  in 
Toronto,  to  11-7  cents  in  Vancouver  and  12-5 
cents  in  Hamilton. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  cities  for  whom  statistics  of 
man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  were  available 
in  the  most  recent  survey  were  as  follows: — 
Montreal,  132,255;  Toronto,  112,786;  Hamilton, 
39,341;  Winnipeg,  24,363  and  Vancouver, 
23,186. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  hourly-rated  personnel 
reported  by  the  co-operating  manufacturers 
in  certain  centres  at  March  1  and  February  1, 

1947,  and  March  1,  1946. 

Mar.  1  Feb.  1  Mar.  1 

1947  1947  1946 

$  $  $ 

Montreal     32.05  31.79  30.06 

Toronto     33.01  32.40  29.51 

Hamilton    36.55  35.82  30.85 

Winnipeg    32.37  32.33  29.90 

Vancouver    36 .  99  35 .  84  33 .  86 

In  each  of  these  cities,  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  wage-earners  for  w^hom  statistics  of 
man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  are  available 
were  higher  at  the  date  under  review  than 
was  the  case  a  month  or  a  year  earlier;  in 
the  latter  comparison,  the  increase  in  Mont- 
real amounted  to  6-6  per  cent;  in  Toronto, 
to  11-9  per  cent;  in  Hamilton,  to  18-5  per 
cent;  in  Winnipeg,  to  8-3  per  cent;  and  in 
Vancouver,  to  9-2  per  cent.  The  general 
advance  in  manufacturing  in  the  Dominion 
in  the  same  comparison  amounted  to  12  per 
cent.  The  unusually  high  increase  in  Hamilton 
is  associated  with  the  employment  of  above- 
average  proportions  of  workers  in  the  heavy 
manufacturing  industries  in  that  city. 
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Sixth  Labour  Force  Survey 


THE  sixth  labour  force  survey  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  covers 
the  week  ending  March  1,  1947.  Based  on  a 
sampling  technique,  the  survey  provides 
information  on  a  cross-section  of  the  labour 
force,  classifying  the  civilian  non-institutional 
population,  14  years  of  age  and  over,  by 
labour  market  status.  Some  25,000  households 
in  100  different  areas  across  Canada  form  a 
one  per  cent  sample.  The  people  interviewed 
are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  specific 
activities  during  the  survey  week,  not  by  what 
they  normally  do  over  the  long-term  period. 
Table  I  presents  the  main  findings  of  the 
survey. 

Summary  Highlights 

The  civilian  non-institutional  population 
shows  an  increase  of  70,000  over  the  November 
9,  1946,  estimate,  totalling  8,936,000  at  March 
1,  1947.  Growth  of  the  civilian  population 
now  is  for  the  most  part  free  of  direct 
demobilization    influences. 

The  civilian  labour  force,  responding  to  the 
normal  seasonal  downturn  at  this  time  of 
year,  registered  a  decline  of  142,000  in  the 
three-month  period  ending  March  1,  reaching 
a  level  of  4,706,000. 

A  complementary  seasonal  movement 
occurred  in  the  non-labour  force  group,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  212,000  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  survey  dates,  to  reach  the 
4,320,000  mark  by  March  1.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  this  rise  is  attributable  to  the 
42,000  female  unpaid  family  workers  on  farms 
who  withdrew  from  the   labour  force  in  the 


off-season  period.  The  gain  is  also  traceable 
to  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  returned  to  keeping  house — an 
increase  of  104,000  was  recorded  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  non-working  part  of  the  population. 

In  addition,  slight  shifts  occurred  amongst 
the  non-labour  force  groups  themselves.  An 
indication  of  the  increased  rate  of  retirement 
of  older  workers  from  the  labour  force  is 
evident  in  the  rise  of  55,000  in  the  group 
classed  as  "retired  or  voluntarily  idle". 
Further,  some  47,000  students  entered  schools 
and  universities  during  the  period. 

Total  employment  edged  downward  under 
seasonal  influences,  reaching  4,565,000  at 
March  1.  This  marks  a  drop  of  168,000  below 
the  November  estimate. 

The  seasonal  factor  is  reflected  also  in  the 
rise  of  26,000  in  estimated  unemployment, 
totalling  141,000  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
One  year  ago,  when  demobilization  and  recon- 
version exerted  strong,  direct  influences  on  the 
labour  market,  unemployment  was  72,000 
above   this   year's   March    estimate. 

At  November  9,  1946,  the  number  in  the 
armed  forces  amounted  to  about  48,000.  In 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  1,  1947, 
a  further  3,000  were  discharged  bringing  the 
total  down  to  45,000. 

Employment 

In  line  with  the  normal  seasonal  downturn, 
estimated  employment  fell  168,000  below  the 
November  figure,  to  reach  a  total  of  4,565,000 
at  March  1 — a  4  per  cent  decrease. 


TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  CIVILIAN  NON-INSTITUTIONAL  MANPOWER 

(Thousands  of  Persons,  14  Years  of  Age  and  Over) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Population  Class 


Total  Civilian  Non-Institutional  Manpower 

A.  Labour  Force 

1.  Employed 

(1)  Agricultural 

Operators 

Paid  Workers 

Unpaid  Workers 

(2)  Non  agricultural 

Paid  Workers 

By  Private  Employer 

By  Government  (federal,  provincial  and  muni 

cipal) 

Employers 

Own  Account  Workers 

Unpaid  Workers 

2.  Unemployed 

B.*Not  in  the  Labour  Force 

1.  Permanently  unable  or  too  old  to  work 

2.  Keeping  House 

3.  Going  to  School 

4.  Retired  or  Voluntarily  Idle 

5.  Other 


Nov.  9,  1946 


Male 


4,481 
3,798 
3,700 


116 

198 

2,740 

2,311 

2,032 

279 
152 

263 
14 
97 
683 
163 
(a) 
316 


Female 


4,385 

1,050 

1,033 

111 

10 

(a) 

92 

922 

842 

718 

124 
10 
42 
28 
18 
3,335 

121 
2,814 

272 

116 
12 


Total 


4,848 

4,733 

1,071 

656 

125 

290 

3,662 

3,153 

2,750 


403 
162 
305 
42 
115 

4,018 
284 

2,815 
588 
304 
27 


March  1,  1947 


Male 


4,504 

3,728 

3,604 

869 

635 

66 

204 

2,735 

2,268 

2,000 


140 
301 

26 
124 
776 
176 
(a) 
340 
244 

13 


Female 


4,432 

978 

961 

62 

11 

(a) 

50 

899 

817 

697 

120 

(a) 

47 

28 

17 

3,454 

121 

2,916 

295 

115 

(a) 


Total 


4,706 

4,565 

931 

646 

69 

254 

3,634 

3,085 

2,697 


147 

348 

54 

141 

4,230 
297 

2,919 

635 

359 

20 


(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 
88100—8 
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The  survey  defines  employed  persons  as 
those  who  worked  one  hour  or  more  in  the 
survey  week  for  pay  or  profit  or  who  did 
unpaid  work  which  contributed  to  the  running 
of  a  farm  or  business  operated  by  a  relative, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  jobs  but  did  not 
work  at  them  during  the  survey  week  because 
of  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  labour  dis- 
putes or  temporary  lay-offs  of  30  days'  dura- 
tion or  less.  Female  family  workers  on  farms 
are  counted  as  employed  if  they  worked  over 
20  hours  on  the  farm,  as  distinct  from  the 
home. 

The  month  of  March  usually  sees  employ- 
ment hit  its  lowest  point  of  the  year.  The 
trend  reverses  in  late  April  or  early  May,  with 
intensified  industrial  activity,  principally  in 
agricultural  and  construction  industry.  Agri- 
cultural employment  registered  the  most  sub- 
stantial decrease — down  145,000  from  the 
November  date  to  reach  931,000  at  the 
beginning  of  March.  Non-agricultural  industry 
dipped  28,000  in  the  same  period,  reaching 
3,634,000  at  the  sixth  survey  date. 

The  construction  industry  registered  a 
decline  of  61,000  totalling  183,000  at  March  1. 
An  unprecedented  construction  boom  is 
expected  this  summer.  The  somewhat  improved 
material  suppfy  situation  coupled  with  an 
enormous  backlog  of  demand  points  to  an 
all-time  high  in  construction  activity  as  the 
season  advances.  The  shortage  of  qualified 
workmen  will  continue  to  cut  into  the  pre- 
dicted expansion.  Table  II  shows  the  indus- 
trial distribution  of  employment. 

Manufacturing,  trade  and  service  still  had 
not  started  their  seasonal  upward  trend  at 
the    sixth    survey    date. 

Regionally,  the  Prairies  registered  the  most 
substantial  employment  decline — 56,000  below 
the  November  estimate.  The  decrease 
reflects  the  seasonal  downswing  in  agricul- 
tural industry. 


The  Quebec  region,  showed  a  drop  of  45,000 
as  logging  operations  ended  their  busiest 
season. 

Fairly  substantial  manpower  shifts  normally 
take  place  at  this  time  as  summer-active  indus- 
tries prepare  to  swing  into  the  seasonal 
upturn. 

Table  IV  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  employed  persons  by  hours  worked  per 
week.  The  decline  in  the  percentage  working 
55  hours  or  more  reflects  slackened  agricul- 
tural activity.  About  78  per  cent  of  employed 
persons  in  nonagricultural  industry  are  in  the 
group  working  from  35-54  hours  per  week. 

Included  in  the  employed  are  those  classified 
as  working  zero  hours  per  week,  if  they  had 
a  job  at  which  they  did  not  work  during  the 
survey  week. 

Unemployment 

The  definition  of  unemployment  in  this 
survey  includes  those  who  were  looking  for 
work  in  the  survey  week  but  who  did  no 
work.  Those  who  were  laid-off  during  the 
survey  week  with  definite  instructions  to 
return  to  work  within  30  days  of  being 
laid-off  are  not  classed  as  unemployed  unless, 
in  addition,  they  were  looking  for  work. 

According  to  the  sixth  labour  force  survey, 
60-70  per  cent  of  unemployment  in  Canada 
is  of  three  months'  duration  or  less.  The 
duration  of  unemployment  is  of  basic  impor- 
tance in  distinguishing  between  relatively 
short  term  frictional  unemployment  and 
unemployment  of  a  more  permanent  char- 
acter. Most  of  the  present  unemployed,  then, 
are  those  temporarily  out  of  work  while 
moving  from  one  job  to  another.  Unemploy- 
ment is  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  force,  about  the  frictional  minimum 
for  a  dynamic  economy.  Accordingly,  a  state 
of  full  employment  still  exists. 


TABLE  2.— INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

(Thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Nov.  9,  1946 

March  1.  1947 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

960 
156 
63 
1,035 
240 
318 
470 
458 

111 
(b) 
(b) 

264 
(b) 
41 

253 

356 

1,071 
159 
64 

1,299 
244 
359 
723 
814 

869 
162 
66 
1,052 
183 
332 
475 
465 

62 
(b) 
(b) 

251 

(b) 

39 

244 

358 

931 

164 

67 

1,303 

187 

371 

719 

823 

Total 

3,700 

1,033 

4,733 

3,604 

961 

4,565 

(a)  Includes  mining,  quarrying,  oil  wells. 

(b)  Fewer  than  10,000. 

(c)  Includes  production  and  supply  of  electricity,  gas  and  water. 
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TABLE  3.-REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

(Thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Region 

Nov.  9,  1946 

March  1,  1947 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

421 

1,322 

1,654 

944 

392 

8-9 
27-9 
34-9 
20-0 

8-3 

411 

1,277 

1,605 

888 

384 

9-1 

27-9 

35-1 

19-4 

8-5 

4,733 

100-0 

4,565 

100-0 

TABLE  4— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  BY  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK. 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Agriculture 

Non-Agriculture 

Nov.  9/46 

Mar.  1/47 

Nov.  9/46 

Mar.  1/47 

0 

1-4 
5-6 
45 
3-4 

8-6 
24-4 
52-1 

1-6 
3-9 
5-8 
6-2 
18-4 
28-6 
35-5 

2-4 

1-4 

2-6 

3-4 

39-0 

38-8 

12-4 

3-4 

1-14 

1-7 

15-24 

2-5 

25-34 

3-2 

35-44 

40-7 

45-54 

37-1 

55+ 

11-4 

Total 

. 100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

TABLE  5— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Region 

Nov.  9,  1946 

March  1,  1947 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

20 
31 
34 
19 
11 

17-4 
26-9 
29-6 
16-5 
9-6 

21 
46 
40 
21 
13 

14-8 

32-6 

28-3 

14-8 

9-5 

115 

100-0 

141 

100-0 

TABLE  6.— INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Thousands  of  persons,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Industry 

November  9 

March  1 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Manufacturing 

37 
13 
11 
11 
16 
(a) 

18 

32-3 

11-3 
9-6 
9-6 

13-9 
(a) 

15-7 

43 
21 
14 
14 
20 
11 
18 

30-5 
14-8 
9-9 

Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

9-9 
14-1 

Service 

Other(2) 

7-8 

None(3) 

13-1 

Total 

115 

100-0 

141 

100-0 

0)  Industry  classifications  are  based  on  the  last  reported  civilian  job  of  two  weeks'  duration  or  more. 

(2)  Includes  agriculture,  fishing,  trapping,  mining  and  forestry. 

(3)  This  class  refers  to  those  now  seeking  jobs  who  have  never  been  employed  previously, 
(a)  Fewer  than  10,000. 
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Table  V  shows  the  regional  distribution  of 
unemployment.  Estimated  unemployment  in 
Canada  rose  seasonally  from  the  November 
date  to  reach  141,000  at  March  1—26,000 
above  the  fifth  survey  estimate.  Gains  were 
recorded  in  all  regions. 

Table  VI  shows  the  industrial  distribution 
of  unemployment.  All  industries  showed  an 
increase.  The  increase  in  the  construction 
industry,  normal  for  this  time  of  year,  was 
most  marked — a  rise  of  8,000  from  the 
November  9  figure. 

The  number  of  unplaced  applicants  regis- 
tered at  National  Employment  Service  offices 
yields    a    higher    estimate    of    unemployment 


(195,000  at  February  27),  against  the  141,000 
estimate  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
The  discrepancy  of  54,000  may  be  attributed 
to  a  difference  in  the  classification  of  casual 
workers  and  workers  on  temporary  lay-off. 
Casual  workers  are  classified  as  employed  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  if  they 
worked  at  least  one  hour  in  the  survey  week 
ending  March  1.  There  were  60,000  persons 
employed  in  non-agricultural  industries  work- 
ing between  one  and  fourteen  hours  per  week. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  these  may  have 
registered  with  an  employment  office  as  seeking 
full-time  work,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
included  as  unplaced  applicants. 


Operations  of  National  Employment  Service 


A  short  summary  of  the  current  statistics 
**■  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
placement  activities  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment Service  during  the  previous  month 
(March)  has  been  prepared  by  the  Research 
and  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
The  National  Selective  Service  Civilian 
Regulations  were  revoked  at  March  31.  The 
new  National  Employment  Service  Regula- 
tions (L.G.,  April,  1947,  p.  569)  modify  the 
compulsory  reporting  of  vacancies.  Orders  now 
apply  only  to  insurable  employment;  em- 
ployers are  given  a  24-hour  leeway  before 
vacancies  need  be  reported;  establishments  12 
miles  distant  from  employment  offices  are  not 
required  to  report  vacancies.  The  immediate 
effect  has  been  not  only  a  much  lower  level 
of   vacancies  but   a   considerably   slower   rate 


of  job  accumulation  during  the  spring  than 
heretofore.  In  part,  however,  the  current 
trend  reflected  the  late  spring  experienced 
throughout  the  country. 

The  rapid  improvement  in  the  employment 
situation  during  March  slowed  down  during 
the  first  part  of  April  due  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions.  Thus,  registered  unem- 
ployment remained  stationary  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  April.  However,  activity  picked 
up  by  the  middle  of  the  month  and  within 
the  next  two  weeks  the  unplaced  dropped  by 
15,000  to  total  168,000  at  April  24,  1947.  One 
year  before  persons  registered  for  work  num- 
bered 252,000,  or  approximately  84,000  more 
than  at  the  current  date.  Tables  I,  II  and 
III  present  current  statistical  data  on  the 
activities  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 


Agriculture 


Placing  of  orders  for  additional  help  was 
stepped  up  by  50  per  cent  during  March. 
Generally,  employment  offices  were  able  to 
secure  sufficient  seasonal  help  to  meet  demand. 
Farm  labour  supply  was  rapidly  increasing 
during  March  with  the  return  of  workers  who 
had  accepted  winter  employment.  The  need 
for  year-round  help  remained  unabated.  In 
addition  to  the  existing  vacancies,  a  consider- 
able number  would  be  created  by  the  retire- 
ment of  older  men  if  the  labour  supply  situa- 


tion permitted.  The  removal  of  Japanese  and 
prisoner  of  war  labour  from  sugar  beet  indus- 
tries caused  a  serious  shortage  of  help;  many 
employers  were  pressing  for  immigration  as  a 
means  of  relief. 

Vacancies  in  agriculture  and  fishing  reported 
to  employment  offices  numbered  633  a  week 
during  March  and  of  these,  313  were  filled 
weekly  through  placements  by  employment 
officers.  At  April  3,  there  were  2,178  jobs  on 
file  at  National  Employment  Service. 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


The  first  significant  opening  of  spring  acti- 
vity began  in  March.  The  employment  stream 
was  able  to  absorb  thousands  of  persons 
released  from  logging  camps,  and  also  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  unemployed.  Registered 
unemployment  dropped  by  12,000  during  the 
period.     With    the    labour    supply    relatively 


plentiful  and  a  greater  number  and  diversi- 
fication of  jobs  reported,  placements  jumped 
markedly.  One  out  of  every  three  applicants 
registered  for  work  during  March  was  referred 
to  employment.  Placements  of  handicapped 
workers  shared  in  the  general  upswing  while 
executive   and  professional   offices   reported   a 
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downward  trend.  The  situation  for  veterans 
was  similar  to  the  general  field  although  the 
increased  rate  of  demobilization  in  March 
boosted  applications  somewhat. 

Vacancies   Notified 

Despite  the  substantial  jump  in  vacancies 
reported  in  March,  at  April  3  unfilled  vacan- 
cies were  six  per  cent  below  the  number  avail- 
able one  year  previously.  Several  factors 
were  involved  in  the  down  trend.  De-control 
orders  re  vacancy  reporting  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  last  three  reporting  days.  Also, 
spring  activity  broke  considerably  later  in 
1947  than  in  1946,  consequently  fewer  seasonal 
jobs  were  in  existence.  Another  factor  was  the 
tendency  for  employers'  demands  to  become 
more  selective.  Labour  requirements  have 
largely  been  narrowed  down  into  highly  skilled 
positions  or  unskilled  jobs  and  many  employers 
prefer  to  cancel  orders  rather  than  accept 
unsuitable  help. 

Vacancies  reported  during  March  moved 
upward  in  all  main  industry  groups.  Mining, 
construction,  and  service  industries  particularly 
showed  steady  gains  offsetting  the  slackening 
in  logging  activity.   Average  weekly  vacancies 


in  industries  other  than  agriculture  numbered 
30,433  as  compared  with  28,276  one  month 
earlier. 

Logging. — Normally,  employment  in  logging 
is  almost  halved  during  March.  Thus,  sub- 
stantial shifts  of  woods  workers  occurred 
during  the  period,  especially  the  return  of 
winter-employed  farmers  to  agriculture.  Haul- 
ing had  ceased  in  most  areas  and  the  river 
drives  were  expected  to  start  at  the  end  of 
April.  In  contrast  to  the  trend  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  logging  employment  in  British  Colum- 
bia was  on  the  upswing  although  it  was  tem- 
porarily hampered  by  the  poor  road  conditions. 

Over-all  labour  needs  dropped  abruptly 
during  March  bringing  the  reported  level  to 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  that  indicated  one  year 
before.  There  were  2,764  vacancies  notified 
each  week  in  March  and  by  April  3  jobs  on 
file  numbered  7,596.  One  year  before  9,120 
jobs  were  available  at  employment  offices. 

Mining. — The  outlook  in  the  mining  industry 
was  clouded  by  the  prolonged  coal  strike  in 
the  Maritimes.  Serious  repercussions  in  the 
area  had  already  set  in  and  it  was  feared  that 
several  plants  would  shortly  be  forced  to  close 
down  because  of  depleted  coal  piles.    In  the 


TABLE  I.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,    BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS 

AT  APRIL  24,  1947* 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1,283 
2,041 
2,612 
2,309 

168 

2,756 

20, 682 
357 

1,185 

6,942 

267 

132 

74 

2,209 

397 

77 

912 

3,439 
900 
178 
545 

2,528 
146 
394 

17,096 

593 

1,092 

1,267 

3,370 

10,774 

593 
5,742 
2,358 

10,782 

1,876 

7,783 

4,970 

13,091 

168 

2,812 

29,134 

542 

7,424 

6,961 

495 

601 

78 

2,314 

569 

77 

912 

3,439 

908 

178 

1,290 

2,712 

170 

464 

27,851 

2,236 
1,199 
1,581 
3,370 
19,465 

3,883 

8,726 

4,670 

11,398 

1,855 

4,084 

47,212 

1,144 

690 

1,983 

426 

847 

147 

6,098 

946 

463 

989 

10,048 

10,357 

293 

1,041 

7,422 

755 

3,563 

48,544 

1,600 
1,589 
1,432 
7,597 
36,326 

702 

12,177 

5,304 

5,632 

15 

637 

5,022 
737 

1,930 
88 
173 
243 
31 
289 
114 
174 

4,585 

20,903 
9,974 

17,030 

1  870 

56 

8,452 

185 

6,239 

19 

228 

469 

4 

105 

172 

4,721 

52,234 
1,881 

2,620 

2,071 

599 

1,090 

178 

6,387 
1,060 

Electrical 

637 

989 

6 

55 

13 

397 

595 

85 

92 

5,574 

1,308 

166 

162 

2 

3,936 

10,054 

8 

10,412 

306 

Trade  and  service 

745 

184 

24 

70 

10,755 

1,643 
107 
314 

1,438 

8,017 

840 

3,655 

54,118 

Food  and  tobacco 

2,908 

1  755 

1  594 

7,599 
40,262 

8,691 

Total 

48,947 

38,738 

87,685 

130,372 

35,063 

165,435 
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hardrock  mining  industry  extensive  expansion 
plans  were  scheduled  for  1947.  Housing  short- 
ages had  continually  checked  employment 
expansion  consequently  many  orders  specified 
that  single  men  only  could  be  placed.  Em- 
ployment opportunities  were  open  to  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  with  nickel  and 
gold  mining  industries  particularly  requiring 
additional  help. 

Labour   needs  jumped  by  23  per   cent   to 
total  767  per  week  during  March.   At  April  3 


there  were  2,404  jobs  unfilled  at  employment 
offices. 

Manufacturing. — Employment  in  manufac- 
turing maintained  a  high  level  despite  continu- 
ing material  shortages.  Saw  mill  production 
was  beginning  and  key  men  were  urgently 
required  in  several  regions.  Material  supply 
lines  were  gradually  being  filled  but  acute 
shortages  of  steel,  lumber,  glass  and  fats  still 
existed.  Manufacturing  in  the  Maritimes  has 
been  progressively  curtailed  by  the  increased 


TABLE  II.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  APRIL  24, 1947 ' 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 
March  20,  1947 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Logging — 

5,336 

1,296 

104 

9 
11 
1 

5,345 

1,307 
105 

+ 

4,043 
337 
51 

-  43-1 

+  34-7 

—  32-7 

Total 

6,736 

21 

6,757 

- 

3,757 

-  35-7 

Mining — 

Coal 

414 

49 
846 
710 
177 

74 
230 

90 

1 

1 
8 
2 
1 

415 

50 
854 
712 
178 

74 
235 

93 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

120 

40 
229 
196 

90 
1 

17 

30 

-  22-4 

Metallic  ores — 

+400-0 

Gold 

+  36-6 

+  38-0 

+102-3 

—     1-3 

5 
3 

+    7-8 

+  47-6 

Total 

2,590 

21 

2,611 

+ 

481 

+22-6 

Manufacturing — 

1,473 

2,184 

1,869 

1,254 

584 

115 

320 

341 

611 

1,389 

936 

1,368 

765 

985 

484 

14,678 

1,844 

10,014 

377 

1,383 

601 

46 

349 

943 

166 

322 

185 

1,004 

88 

97 

738 

18,157 

3,317 
12,198 
2,246 
2,637 
1,185 

161 

669 
1,284 

777 
1,711 
1,121 
2,372 

853 
1,082 
1,222 

32,835 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

709 
570 
488 
464 
61 
21 
68 
130 
288 
547 
336 
322 
550 
256 
291 

3,919 

+  27-2 

-     4-5 

+  27-8 

+  21-4 

+    5-4 

-  11-5 

+  11-3 

+  11-3 

+  58-9 

+  47-0 

+  42-8 

+  15-7 

+181-5 

+  31-0 

+  31-3 

Total 

+  13-6 

7,133 

68 

7,201 

+ 

3,256 

+  82-5 

2,984 

139 

3,123 

+ 

1,482 

+  90-3 

924 

501 

1,425 

+ 

265 

+  22-8 

Trade— 

1,730 
2,676 

4,406 

946 
3,897 

4,843 

2,676 
6,573 

9,249 

+ 
+ 

+ 

673 
1,147 

1,820 

+•33-6 

+  21-1 

Total 

+  24-5 

1,500 

1,559 

3,059 

+ 

293 

+  10-6 

Service— 

Public 

1,327 
197 
1,746 
1,528 
1,262 

6,060 

684 
3,798 
5,505 

224 
2,917 

13,128 

2,011 
3,995 
7,251 
1,752 
4,179 

19,188 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

46 

826 

1,484 

,322 

653 

3,239 

-     2-2 

+  26-1 

+  25-7 

+  22-5 

+  18-5 

Total 

+  20-3 

2,574 

462 

3,036 

+ 

1,063 

+  53-9 

49,585 

38,899 

88,484 

+ 

12,061 

+  15-8 
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duration  of  the  coal  strike.  Sewing  machine 
operators  in  the  textile  industry  remained  in 
heavy  demand  with  little  labour  supply  avail- 
able. 

Over-all  labour  needs  in  manufacturing 
increased  by  12  per  cent  to  average  9,852  per 
week  in  March.    Jobs  were  quickly  filled  and 


by  the  end  of  the  period  the  number  on  file 
totalled  31,341. 

Construction. — The  late  spring  throughout 
the  country  considerably  hampered  construc- 
tion activity;  reporting  of  vacancies  during 
March  was  11  per  cent  below  that  of  1946. 
Generally,  the  supply  of  materials  was  flowing 


TABLE  III.-UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  BY  MONTH 


Date 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Unplaced  Applicants 


Male 


Female 


Total 


April  20, 1945 

April  25,  1946 

May  23,  1946 

June  20,  1946 

July  25,  1946 

August  22,  1946 

September  19,  1946 
October  24,  1946... 
November  21,  1946 
December  19,  1946. 
January  23,  1947.... 
February  20,  1947.. 

March  20.  1947 

April  24, 1947 


129,966 
60,506 
68,335 
68,024 
65,824 
68,514 
91,571 
96,895 
80,761 
54,074 
43,016 
37,107 
40,828 
48,947 


52,007 
41,122 
45,033 
48,716 
42,597 
45,827 
46,602 
41,633 
40, 643 
37,272 
33,912 
33,939 
35, 753 
38,738 


181,973 

101,628 

113,368 

116,740 

108,421 

114,341 

138,173 

138,528 

121,404 

91,346 

76,928 

71,046 

76,581 

87,685 


52,507 
205,849 
173,365 
150,435 
132,531 
114,731 
112,560 
104,030 
110,925 
129,647 
154,541 
157,549 
149,482 
130,372 


46,852 
42,058 
38,457 
35,225 
32,546 
30,897 
31,999 
32,374 
28,531 
35,341 
37,707 
36,359 
35,063 


79,365 
252,701 
215.423 
188,892 
167,756 
147,277 
143,457 
136,029 
143,299 
158,178 
189,882 
195,256 
185,841 
165,435 


TABLE  IV.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PLACEMENTS  AND  ENGAGEMENTS  WITHOUT  REFERRAL  AS 
REPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1947  * 


Industry 


Weekly  Average 


Placements 


Engage- 
ments 
without 
Referral 


Total 
Reported 
Accessions 


% 
Placements 

of 
Accessions 


All  industries 

Agriculture  and  fishing 

Logging 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products 
Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing. . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  goods 

Leather  and  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Non-ferrous  metals 

Machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Miscellaneous 

Construction 

Transportation  and  storage 

Other  public  utilities 

Trade 

Finance  and  insurance 

Public  and  professional  service 

Other  service 


14,038 

313 

623 

393 

4,250 
472 
662 
573 
387 
187 
43 
78 
110 
143 
377 
202 
465 
406 
145 

1,901 


144 


186 
1,002 
2,697 


16,931 

38 

2,043 

525 

6,585 
724 

1,170 
695 
546 
210 
65 
158 
216 
205 
515 
347 
726 
743 
265 

1,895 
974 
317 

1,978 
334 
895 

1,347 


30,969 

351 

2,666 

918 

10,835 

1,196 

1,832 

1,268 

933 

397 

108 

236 

326 

348 

892 

549 

1,191 

1,149 

410 

3,796 

1,835 

461 
3,646 

520 
1,897 
4,044 


45- 


42- 


45- 

41- 

47- 

39-8 

33-1 

33-7 

41-1 

42-3 

36-8 

39-0 

35-3 

35-4 

50-1 

46-9 

31-2 

45-7 

35-8 

52-8 

66-7 


*  Incomplete  -  Employers  were  not  required  to  report  engagements  without   referral  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
reporting  period. 
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more  freely  although  improvement  was  spotty. 
The  labour  situation'  was  expected  to  be 
serious  this  summer.  Skilled  tradesmen,  were 
already  in  short  supply  and  some  offices  pre- 
dicted that  there  may  be  a  considerable  short- 
age of  labourers  during  the  summer.  Exten- 
sive highway  construction  programmes  were 
expected  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for   both    skilled    and    unskilled    help. 

Average  weekly  vacancies  in  construction 
numbered  3,228  and  at  April  3,  5,117  remained 
unfilled. 

Transportation. — Labour  demand  in  trans- 
portation was  slack  during  March  as  winter 
maintenance  jobs  had  tapered  off  and  summer 
activity  had  not  yet  gained  momentum. 
Highways  were  largely  impassible  during  the 
spring  and  consequently  many  truck  drivers 
were  idle.  Unemployment  among  seamen 
continued  but  considerable  alleviation  should 
result  from  the  opening  up  of  the  inland 
waterways  in  the  middle  of  April.  Some  areas 
reported  that  the  freight  congestion  was  easing. 
Summer  employment  in  transportation  was 
expected  to  reach  record  heights  with  tourist 
traffic  creating  a  heavy  demand  for  passenger 
service. 

Vacancies  in  March  fell  by  one-third  to 
average  1,479  per  week  during  the  period. 

Trade. — The  rapid  increase  in  retail  sales 
was  tapering  off  during  1947.  Whereas  in 
January  retail  sales  were  13  per  cent  above 
the  1946  level  by  March  the  gain  had  fallen 
to  6  per  cent.  Supply  lines  were  gradually 
being  filled  and  inventories  were  accumulating 
in  some  lines.  The  outlook  for  employment 
was  clouded  somewhat  by  predictions  of  a 
mild  recession  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  1947.  Demand  at  employment  offices 
was  largely  for  experienced  help,  especially  in 
the  managerial  field.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  had  been  a  surplus  of  general  sales 
clerks  since  well  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

Vacancies  in  trade  establishments  averaged 
3,506  a  week  during  March.,  leaving  8,494 
available  at  April  3. 

Service. — A  sharp  upswing  in  labour  require- 
ments began  in  February  and  by  March  labour 
needs  had  risen  by  almost  40  per  cent  over 
the  seasonal  low.  The  Easter  holiday  season 
created  job  openings  in  hotel  and  tourist 
resorts,  while  spring  house  cleaning  augmented 
demand  for  help  in  the  domestic  line.  Labour 
turnover  continued  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities in  laundries  and  restaurants.  The 
active  tourist  trade  expected  this  year  will 
provide  numerous  opportunities  for  service 
work;  recruiting  of  help  will  largely  be  among 
students  and  teachers. 


During  March  an  average  of  5,731  vacancies 
were  reported  in  service  industries  other  than 
public   and  professional. 

Applicants  Registering 

The  normal  seasonal  shifts  in  employment 
occurred  during  March.  Unemployed  persons 
and  workers  in  winter  industries  turned  to 
employment  in  summer-active  industries. 
Released  bush  workers  were  absorbed  in  agri- 
culture and  construction  employment.  At  the 
same  time  the  seasonally  unplaced  were 
reduced  at  a  rate  of  approximately  2.000  a 
week.  The  major  part  of  the  shift  in  logging 
employment  was  not  reflected  in  increased 
activity  at  employment  offices  as  many  loggers 
had  been  recruited  directly  from  agriculture 
during  the  off-season.  Lay-offs  from  manufac- 
turing slackened  with  the  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  basic  raw  materials.  Unemployment 
in  transportation  was  extensive,  especially 
among  seamen  and  truck  drivers.  During 
March,  applications  for  employment  averaged 
31,377  per  week,  representing  a  six  per  cent 
drop  over  the  February  level. 

Absorption  of  the  unplaced  during  March 
occurred  largely  in  the  3rounger  age  group. 
Registered  unemployment  among  carpenters, 
painters,  mechanics  and  unskilled  workers  was 
steadily  reduced.  The  number  of  unplaced 
women  declined  considerably  with  Easter  holi- 
day activity  providing  a  considerable  number 
of  jobs  for  sales  clerks  and  service  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  unplaced 
clerical  workers  increased  because  of  the 
release  of  govenment  staff  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

During  the  five-week  period  ending  April  3, 
the  number  unplaced  was  reduced  by  about 
12,000  to  stand  at  182,139  at  that  date.  In 
comparison  to  the  corresponding  period  in 
1946  the  existing  situation  was  markedly  better. 
During  March,  1946,  registered  unemploy- 
ment rose  by  slightly  more  than  3,500  to  total 
266,984  at  the  period-end. 

Referrals 

Renewed  referral  activity  during  March 
arose  from  the  seasonal  increase  in  vacancies 
reported  to  National  Employment  Service. 
The  increase  in  referrals  followed  the  industrial 
pattern  of  vacancies  notified;  referrals  increased 
in  construction,  service,  mining,  and  lumber 
manufacturing  offsetting  the  tapering  off  in 
logging  activity.  Referrals  were  slightly 
r  than  the  number  reported  in  March, 
1946,  despite  the  fact  that  fewer  jobs  were 
made  available  this  year.  Average  weekly 
referrals    numbered    22,408    during    March    as 
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compared  with  20,791   one  month  and  21,947 
one  year  earlier. 

Referral  activity  increased  at  a  greater  rate 
than  vacancy  reporting.  Whereas  in  February, 
44  referrals  were  effected  for  every  100  jobs 
available  (those  on  file  at  the  beginning 
together  with  those  reported  during  the 
period),  by  March  the  ratio  was  50  to  100. 
Similarly  a  greater  proportion  of  the  workers 
available  received  referral  slips.  The  percent- 
age of  available  applicants  referred  to  jobs 
rose  from  25  to  32  during  the  period. 

Placements 

Labour  demand  and  supply  is  usually  more 
easily  matched  during  the  spring  season.  Due 
to  scarcity  of  jobs,  labour  supply  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  labour  demand  during  the  spring  is 
usually  sufficiently  diversified  industrially  and 
geographically  to  offer  suitable  jobs  for  the 
available  supply.  By  the  summer  months  the 
better  class  of  workers  had  been  absorbed, 
industrial  expansion  tends  to  be  concentrated 
in  fewer  areas,  and  labour  shortages  begin  to 
appear.  Placements  by  employment  offices 
rose  by  10  per  cent  to  average  13,725  per  week 
during  March.  The  increase  was  common  to 
both  men  and  women  and  took  place  in  all 
regions  except  the  Maritimes.  By  industry, 
the  most  noteworthy  gains  were  in  construc- 
tion, service,  lumber  manufacturing  and  trade. 

Approximately  250  transfers  per  week  were 
effected  by  National  Employment  Service, 
representing  two  per  cent  of  total  placements. 
Movement  of  labour  into  primary  industries 
began  during  March.  In  addition,  textile 
workers  were  recruited  from  the  unemployed 
Nova  Scotian  and  Quebec  women  workers.  In 
Ontario,  43  men  were  transferred  in  the 
machinery  manufacturing  industry — workers 
were  largely  recruited  from  Windsor  and 
Oshawa  to  relieve  labour  shortages  in  the 
Brantford  agricultual  implement  manufac- 
turing pknt. 


Temporary  placements  continued  to  com- 
prise 13  per  cent  of  total  placements;  casual 
employment  was  largely  secured  in  domestic 
service,  saw  mill  plants,  and  water  and  rail 
transportation. 

Engagements    Without   Referral 

Much  of  the  shifts  in  employment  during 
March  took  place  outside  the  Employment 
Service.  Farmers  temporarily  employed  in 
logging,  foundries,  mines,  and  flour  mills 
returned  to  agriculture  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  seeding.  Many  of  the  temporary  sales 
and  service  jobs  arising  from  the  Eastern  holi- 
day season  were  filled  by  direct  hiring.  Skilled 
tradesmen  in  construction  were  re-hired 
through  the  unions  rather  than  through  the 
Employment  Service. 

Due  to  relaxing  of  controls,  employers  were 
not  required  to  report  engagments  without 
referral  on  a  weekly  basis  after  April  1.  Con- 
sequently, complete  statistical  data  were  not 
available  for  the  period  under  review.  Engage- 
ments reported  to  employment  offices  during 
March  averaged  16,893  per  week  in  non- 
agricultural   industry. 

Separations 

The  extent  of  employment  shifting  was 
indicated  by  the  13  per  cent  rise  in  recorded 
separations  during  March.  The  exit  of  agri- 
cultural workers  from  their  winter  employment 
was  reflected  in  a  48  per  cent  rise  in  logging 
separations,  in  a  45  per  cent  increase  in  mining, 
and  to  some  extent,  in  the  17  per  cent  upswing 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  separations. 
Unfavourable  road  conditions  resulted  in  a 
considerable  upturn  in  persons  released  from 
transportation.  Separations  recorded  during 
March  averaged  26,728  per  week  in  non- 
agricultural  industry.  This  figure,  however, 
was  an  understatement  of  the  number  leaving 
employment,  due  to  de-control  regulations 
effective  at  the  end  of  March. 


Special  Placements 


The  placement  of  handicapped  persons  has 
been  sensitive  to  seasonal  variations.  During 
the  winter,  when  fewer  jobs  were  open  and 
more  "employable"  persons  were  available, 
placements  of  the  disabled  dropped  markedly. 
However,  the  seasonal  upswing  starting  late  in 
February  induced  greater  placement  activity 
among  the  handicapped.  Placements  during 
the  period  February  15  to  March  14  numbered 
1,177,  leaving  6,000  persons  on  file  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  A  review  of  activity  over  the 
year  presented  an  encouraging  picture.  Dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  placements  rose  by  39 
per   cent  while   registered   unemployment  fell 


by  16  per  cent.  The  additional  experience 
gained  by  special  placement  officers  during  the 
year  has  played  an  important  part  in  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  employment  opportunities  for 
disabled  persons. 

Placing  of  youths  in  gainful  employment 
continues  to  be  a  major  activity  of  employ- 
ment offices.  Employers  were  requested  to 
report  suitable  openings  for  high  school  gra- 
duates. At  the  same  time,  schools  were  being 
approached  so  that  students  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
National  Employment  Service.  {See  also  page 
642  of  this  issue.) 
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Executive  and  Professional  Offices 


To  a  large  extent,  the  limiting  factor  in 
general  placement  activity  has  been  the  short- 
age of  jobs  reported  to  employment  offices. 
In  contrast,  the  main  hindrance  in  the  execu- 
tive and  professional  field  has  been  the  lack 
of  applicants.  This  situation  has  arisen  par- 
tially because  of  the  greater  coverage  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  the  lower  wage  brackets. 
Persons  unplaced  in  the  general  field  register 
to  qualify  for  unemployment  insurance  where- 
as the  majority  of  executive  and  professional 
personnel  is  not  insured.  At  February  13,  the 
seasonal  high  for  registered  unemployment,  37 
jobs  were  reported  for  every  100  applications 
on  file.  At  the  same  time,  the  ratio  at  execu- 
tive and  professional  offices  were  80  to  100. 

Jobs  have  been  steadily  accumulating  since 
the  beginning  of  1946.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1947,  unfilled  vacancies  were  85  per  cent  higher 


than  one  year  previous.  Applications  for 
employment,  on  the  other  hand,  have  remained 
relatively  constant.  Employers  were  seeking 
young,  experienced,  competent  staff;  applicants 
tended  to  be  inexperienced  or  advanced  in  age. 
Average  weekly  placements  during  March  fell 
to  54  as  compared  with  74  in  February.  At 
April  3,  unfilled  vacancies  numbered  1,887 
while  the  unplaced  totalled  1,873. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  E.  and 
P.  offices  have  been  recruiting  jobs  for  the 
40,000  under-graduate  university  students  who 
were  expected  to  be  seeking  work  during  the 
summer.  Direct  contact  with  industry  through 
Employer  Relations  officers,  supplemented  with 
questionnaires  forwarded  to  employers  through- 
out Canada,  have  uncovered  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  both  technical  and  general  help. 


Veterans 


Applications. — Applications  from  ex-service- 
men showed  relatively  little  change  in  contrast 
to  the  downward  trend  in  general  placement 
activity.  In  part  this  was  due  to  the  longer 
reporting  period  in  March.  However,  it  also 
reflected  the  steppeoVup  rate  of  discharging  at 
the  opening  up  of  spring  activity.  The  increase 
was  confined  to  World  War  II  veterans;  appli- 
cations from  the  World  War  I  dischargees 
and  from  former  service  women  declined 
slightly.  Total  veteran  applications  during 
March  numbered  34,717,  of  which  10  per  cent 
were  filed  by  veterans  over  45  years  of  age. 

Placements.  —  During  March,  placements 
jumped  sharply  to  exceed  the  rate  of  increase 
recorded  in  the  general  field.  Placements  rose 
from  13,659  to  15,771  during  the  month  as 
veterans  accepted  jobs  in  large  numbers  in 
construction,  heavy  manufacturing,  and  saw 
mill  plants. 

Finding  jobs  for  the  disabled  veteran  con- 
tinued  to   be   an  important  function   of   t 
Employment     Service.      Employment     offices 
reported  that  "veterans'  preference"  remained 
strong  among  the  physically  handicapped  per- 


sonnel while  ex-servicemen  beyond  40  years  of 
age  often  presented  a  more  difficult  problem. 

The  immediate  placement  problem  to  be 
faced  was  the  task  of  finding  suitable  summer 
employment  for  veteran  university  students. 
Approximately  35,000  ex-service  personnel 
were  on  benefit  during  the  1946-47  session  and, 
in  most  cases,  at  the  termination  of  the  semes- 
ter, benefits  would  lapse  until  the  fall  term 
begins.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
students  obtain  summer  employment.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  this  work  was  being  carried 
on  through  the  executive  and  professional 
offices. 

Unplaced  Applicants. — The  quantity  and 
duration  of  registered  unemployment  shrank 
during  March.  The  number  of  veterans  un- 
placed fell  from  61,247  at  the  end  of  February 
to  57,886,  one  month  later.  Seventy-four  per 
cent  of  the  unplaced  were  registered  for  over 
two  weeks.  The  opening  up  of  primary  indus- 
try and  construction  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  early  absorption  of  workers  into 
employment.  The  number  of  unplaced  truck 
drivers,  however,  showed  little  improvement, 
because  of  the  poor  road  conditions  during 
the  spring  thaw. 


Regional  Analysis 


The  following  regional  analysis  is  based  on 
reports  received  from  National  Employment 
Service  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
report  covers  the  month  of  March,  1947. 

Maritime  Region 

Little  change  in  labour  demand  was  recorded 
during  March,  while  unplaced  applicants  con- 
tinued   to    increase.    Vacancies   dropped    con- 


siderably in  logging,  but  rose  slightly  in  agri- 
culture and  fishing. 

Agriculture. — Very  little  farm  activity  was 
evident,  which  was  normal  for  the  time  of  year. 
General  farm  labour  for  year-round  employ- 
ment was  scarce,  especially  for  dairy  farms. 

Apple  growers  were  preparing  for  a  busy 
season  and  a  large  harvest;  contracts  for 
shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  yet 
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been  made.  Shipment  of  surplus  potatoes  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  in  progress. 

Logging. — Logging  had  practically  ceased  by 
the  end  of  March.  Heavy  ice  in  the  larger 
rivers  and  little  rain,  was  delaying  the  ice 
break-up.  Log  driving  in  New  Brunswick 
would  probably  not  start  until  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  total  cut  was  expected  to  equal 
that  of  1946. 

Fishing.— -The  strike  in  the  fishing  industry 
ended  on  March  22.  Outfitting  of  vessels  for 
salt  water  fishing  then  began.  Employment  in 
the  larger  processing  plants  at  Halifax  would 
increase  as  conditions  returned  to  normal, 
since  trawlers  bring  in  most  of  the  fresh  fish 
supply. 

Fish  prices  were  lower  in  the  Lunenburg 
area  as  demand  for  fresh  fish  had  tapered  off. 
Much  of  the  fresh  fish  was  being  salted  instead 
of  processed  as  normally  done.  This  affected 
employment  in  the  processing  plant. 

Coal  Mining. — The  coal  strike  was  in  its 
eighth  week  by  the  end  of  March.  There  was 
still  no  indication  of  any  compromise.  The 
supply  of  coal  was  dwindling  and  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  American  coal  industry 
threatened  a  further  complication.  All  mines 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  field  were  closed  except 
one  where  an  independent  agreement  had  been 
negotiated.  The  output  from  this  mine  was 
used  to  supply  emergency  cases — hospitals, 
schools,  etc. 

The  New  Brunswick  government  took  over 
the  operation  of  two  stripping  mines  in  the 
Minto  area.  The  output  will  supply  the  Grand 
Lake  power  plant  near  Minto. 

Manufacturing. — Production  in  the  light 
manufacturing  industries  was  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  material  available.  Demand  for 
labour  therefore,  was  low  during  March. 
The  supply  of  coal  was  a  critical  question. 
There  was  a  possibility  that  the  Sydney  Steel 
plant  might  close  down.  Coke  production 
had  already  been  cut  sharply  because  of  the 
coal  shortage,  but  all  other  operations  were 
maintained. 

The  outlook  in  the  New  Glasgow  area  was 
optimistic,  in  view  of  substantial  orders 
•obtained  by  several  plants  manufacturing  rail- 
way cars  or  parts. 

Any  interruption  in  American  coal  supplies 
would  seriously  affect  all  operations. 

Portable  saw  mills  were  operating;  large 
mills  were  making  preparations  to  handle  the 
winter  cut. 

Construction. — Frost  conditions  held  up 
excavation  work — warm  rains  were  needed.  A 
heavy  construction  program  was  in  view 
except  in  areas  directly  affected  by  the  coal 
strike.  The  demand  for  residential  construc- 
tion had   not   lessened   and   the   only  limita- 


materials  available  and  the  supply  of  skilled 
tradesmen. 

A  scarcity  of  bricklayers,  tile  setters  and 
stone  masons  was  already  reported  in  several 
areas.  Carpenters,  helpers  and  labourers  were 
in  good  supply. 

Highway  construction  will  absorb  much 
unskilled  labour  for  grading  work.  Tenders 
had  been  called  during  March  for  several 
highway  projects  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the 
bids  were  too  high  and  no  contracts  were 
agreed  upon. 

Transportation. — The  box  car  shortage  eased 
somewhat  and  better  freight  movements  were 
reported.  The  CNR  will  require  about  1,600 
men  for  extra  gang  work  during  the  summer; 
demand  will  be  readily  met. 

Wheat  shipments  were  going  forward  from 
Halifax.  Freight  shipments  through  Saint 
John  were  slackening,  which  would  affect  the 
employment  of  longshoremen  and  freight 
handlers. 

Quebec  Region 

The  peak  in  unplaced  applicants  was  reached 
at  the  end  of  February.  March  saw  a  small 
decline  in  applicants,  but  there  was  no  upswing 
in  total  vacancies.  However,  a  growing  labour 
demand  was  indicated  since  the  drop  in  logging 
vacancies  was  greater  than  the  decline  in  total 
vacancies. 

Agriculture. — Farmers  who  spent  the  winter 
working  in  the  bush  returned  home  during 
March  to  mend  implements  and  prepare  for 
spring  ploughing  and  seeding.  Farm  labour 
demand  remained  high,  and  applicants  were 
more  numerous.  The  maple  sugar  crop  was  in 
full  swing. 

The  Polish  veterans  have  proven  to  be  good 
workers  on  the  whole  and  about  250  applica- 
tions for  additional  Poles  were  on  file  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Logging. — Thaws  and  rain  during  March 
interfered  with  woods  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  gain  over  last  year's  production  will 
not  be  as  great  as  expected.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  cut  will  be  8  per  cent  greater  (a  15  per 
cent  gain  was  forecast  formerly). 

Spring  drives  were  planned  to  start  before 
the  middle  of  April,  but  the  lakes  were  not 
expected  to  clear  before  the  middle  of  May. 

Mining. — Mining  developments  were  break- 
ing out  all  over  the  northern  area  like  a  rash, 
and  orders  for  experienced  miners  were  heavy. 

Noranda  Mines  returned  to  the  pre-strike 
level  of  employment  but  some  800  men  were 
still  required.  Fully-qualified  miners  were 
needed  to  accelerate  production  underground. 

The  Noranda  Smelter  resumed  work.  Addi- 
tional machine  shifts  at  the  Elder  Mines  were 
necessary    to    handle    ore    shipments    to    the 
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smelter,  and  these  shifts  will  increase  as  ship- 
ments speed  up. 

Operators  were  handicapped  by  severe  and 
protracted  snowfalls  in  some  districts. 

Manufacturing. — The  distribution  of  indus- 
trial goods  slowed  down  considerably  during 
the  first  part  of  1947  because  of  freight  con- 
gestion, but  there  were  indications  during 
March  of  a  slight  loosening  in  the  flow  of 
materials. 

C.P.R.  and  C.N.R.  orders  for  rolling  stock 
will  increase  employment  in  heavy  industry 
this  summer.  The  total  C.N.R.  order  amounts 
to  $45,000,000,  of  which  a  Montreal  firm  will 
receive  one-third,  A  new  biscuit  manufactur- 
ing plant  will  provide  employment  for  1,000 
workers  by  next  fall. 

The  automotive  and  iron  and  steel  industries 
made  notable  gains  during  March.  There  was 
also  a  marked  advance  in  non-ferrous  metal 
products,  but  seasonal  influences  curtailed  pro- 
duction in  non-metallics.  Severe  weather  con- 
ditions affected  activity  in  the  food,  beverage, 
chemical,  and  pulp  and  paper  industries.  How- 
ever, newsprint  production  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  increased  by  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  spite  of  weather  difficulties  and 
the  shortage  of  box  cars. 

The  radio  industry  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
a  proper  supply  of  tubes  and  wood  cabinets 
for  larger  models. 

Saw  mills  were  preparing  for  the  season's 
work. 

Construction. — The  number  and  value  of 
building  permits  for  industrial  and  commercial 
construction,  together  with  the  plans  for  resi- 
dential building,  pointed  to  a  record  construc- 
tion year  in  1947.  The  building  boom  will  be 
held  in  check  only  to  the  extent  of  labour  and 
materials  available.  A  serious  shortage  of 
bricklayers,  plasterers  and  masons  was 
expected. 

Transportation. — The  Port  of  Montreal 
opened  to  navigation,  and  ocean-going  vessels 
were  expected  early  in  April.  Ice-breakers 
were  keeping  the  channel  clear  as  well  as 
widening  it  as  much  as  possible.  Crews  for 
all  kinds  of  ships  were  waiting  for  the  call  to 
work,  and  stevedoring  companies  were  making 
preparations  to  handle  all  incoming  and  out- 
going vessels. 

Lake  transport  may  hold  the  key  to  our 
grain  delivery  problem.  A  very  busy  shipping 
season  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  inland  naviga- 
tion was  again  possible. 

Ontario   Region 

Agriculture  and  mining  expansion  grew 
stronger  during  March,  while  logging  continued 
its  decline.     Vacancies   rose  steadily   and   the 


number     of     unplaced     applicants     decreased 
further. 

Agriculture. — Snow  in  many  areas,  and  heavy 
rains,  retarded  spring  work  throughout  the 
region.  Nevertheless,  demand  for  farm  help 
was  increasing.  Very  few  applicants  for  farm 
work  were  forthcoming.  There  were  many 
reports  of  farmers  without  help  on  farms  of 
100  and  200  acres  in  extent.  Replacement  of 
older  men  by  the  younger  generation  does  not 
seem  to  be  taking  place. 

Lively  interest  in  immigrant  labour,  includ- 
ing Polish  veterans,  Dutch  workers,  and  others, 
had  resulted.  Farmers  were  also  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  excursion  of  western 
workers  for  haying  and  harvesting. 

Logging. — The  logging  and  pulpwood  indus- 
tries completed  one  of  the  largest  cuts  in  the 
history  of  the  region.  The  total  manpower 
engaged  in  bush  operations  during  the  1946-47 
season  exceeded  last  year's  level  by  7,000. 
Most  of  this  additional  labour  went  to  pulp- 
wood  camps,  although  the  logging  industry 
also  benefited  substantially. 

Not  much  expansion  was  forecast  in  news- 
print productive  capacity  since  existing  mills 
already  produce  more  newsprint  than  would  fill 
the  normal  world  demand.  Thus  this  season's 
pulpwood  activity  probably  bordered  on  peak 
production,  and  at  the  most,  only  about 
another  2,000  experienced  wood  cutters  could 
have  been  used  during  the  season. 

In  logging  camps,  too,  the  season's  cut  was 
the  largest  in  many  years.  A  record  output  of 
lumber,  timber,  mine  props,  and  ties  was 
expected. 

Deferred  orders  for  hundreds  of  river  drivers 
were  registered  with  the  National  Employment 
Service. 

Mining. — Gold  mining  production  was  im- 
proving. A  total  of  111  Nova  Scotia  workers 
had  been  transferred  to  the  northern  Ontario 
gold  field,  which  concluded  the  movement  for 
the  present.  The  scarcity  of  experienced 
miners  was  still  a  handicap  to  further  immedi- 
ate expansion,  however,  For  example,  100 
experienced  machine  men  would  shortly  pro- 
vide work  for  at  least  an  additional  200  mine 
beginners. 

Base  metal  mining  was  booming.  The  world 
shortage  of  base  metals  and  the  continued 
demand  for  nickel  by-products  resulted  in  a 
steady  flow  of  orders  for  mine  beginners. 
Transportation  privileges  were  discontinued  to 
some  offices,  which  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  placements. 

Manufacturing.  —  Increased  expansion  in 
manufacturing  industries  reflected  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  general  raw  materials  situa- 
tion. The  record  was  spotty,  however,  with 
Oshawa     the    notable    "bad    spot".      General 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FIVE  WEEKS 
FEBRUARY  28  TO  APRIL  3,  1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Prince  Edward  Island 

324 

235 
89 

3,357 

27 

33 

137 

33 

1,600 

13 

181 

71 

439 

2 

77 

44 

2 

302 

7 

316 

73 

3,473 

83 
253 
105 
166 
100 
1,141 

10 
1,367 

49 

92 
107 

33,469 

161 
271 

53 

17 

156 

1,593 

205 

39 
658 
281 
223 
332 
399 
402 
110 
213 
346 

43 
126 

64 
177 

61 

61 

66 

48 
15,540 

69 
143 
1,822 
127 
319 
301 
344 
209 

77 
246 

44 
243 
758 
307 

22 
612 
649 
597 

159 

132 

27 

1,875 

3 

44 

128 

68 

1,144 

2 

132 

36 

86 

1 

50 

2 

1 

30 

669 

412 
257 

8,301 

247 
261 
413 
287 

2,681 
156 
917 
166 

1,000 
181 
108 
112 
88 
868 
173 
363 
280 

5,777 

487 
407 
322 
247 
422 

1,442 
332 

1,665 
118 
122 
213 

39,747 

101 
297 
234 
134 
188 
637 
282 
102 
777 
171 
137 
291 
748 
571 
350 
290 
256 
171 
594 
205 
171 
189 
202 
132 
357 
17,120 

84 

195 

4,282 

67 
400 
367 
792 
149 
166 
450 

88 
290 
1,719 
510 
117 
839 
735 
756 

332 

234 

98 

3,238 

39 

62 
103 

44 
1,170 

11 
149 

31 
683 

12 

44 

31 

6 

460 

23 
297 

73 

3,113 

82 

308 

62 

151 

132 

984 

9 

1,234 

12 

64 

75 

22,881 

57 

262 

87 

4 

1 

259 

266 

12 

635 

60 

145 

194 

158 

181 

72 

211 

116 

61' 

89 

61 

179 

58 

27 

79 

79 

11,225 

37 

33 

1,967 

51 

226 

74 

322 

111 

59 

369 

41 

96 

751 

276 

15 

592 

588 

442 

219 

135 

84 

1,736 

18 
12 
71 
32 

671 
11 
54 
30 

294 

1 

27 

22 

3 

237 
9 

173 
61 

1,857 

66 

43 

28 

90 

125 

590 

7 

745 

44 

56 

63 

13,764 

45 

229 

46 

5 

1 

140 

105 

12 

478 

46 

118 

125 

50 

99 

66 

151 

96 

61 

55 

65 

93 

48 

23 

64 

31 

4,927 

23 

26 

927 

25 

204 

47 

189 

70 

51 

330 

11 

78 

567 

237 

15 

518 

346 

370 

19 

19 

2,343 

1,527 

816 

Nova  Scotia < 

199 

18,184 

575 

694 

7 

1 

59 

468 

1,032 

3,815 

636 

3 

1,616 

286 

35 

2,480 

396 

3 
1 

385 

453 

191 

90 

2,754 

743 

Truro 

125 
23 

1,631 

19 
63 
50 

112 
14 

584 
10 

562 

152 
34 
31 

23,456 

86 

71 

19 

144 

173 

426 

106 

18 

213 

240 

94 

276 

273 

336 

64 

66 

182 

366 

99 

11 

81 

48 

20 

38 

18 

14,674 

62 

67 

1,058 

105 

920 

175 

137 

93 

28 

110 

63 

255 

358 

107 

10 

94 

207 

131 

216 

1,444 

357 

2 

77 
26 

1 

8,910 

920 

873 

596 

242 

Minto 

401 

92 

2,308 

795 

156 

2,073 

278 

137 

3 

1,369 

9 

287 

50,130 

121 

272 

363 

451 

715 

24 

550 

144 

156 

514 

157 

118 

234 

Hull 

57 

1,889 

927 

514 

265 

381 

316 

1,695 

257 

138 

290 

180 

94 

10 
1,093 

405 

16,854 

104 

Port  Alfred 

236 

17 
4 

9,507 

56 

513 

2 

942 

435 

1 

137 

281 

433 

201 

1 

607 

302 

3 

558 

289 

963 

41 

456 

Sorel 

628 

740 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FIVE  WEEKS 
FEBRUARY  28  TO  APRIL  3,  1947— Continued 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Queb  ec— Concluded 

111 

563 

1,740 

1,095 

426 

73,083 

645 
207 
320 
158 
200 
1,213 
239 

71 
438 
103 

37 
992 
105 
109 
156 
199 
915 
805 

92 

131 

836 

4,815 

205 

154 

1,093 

489 

1,034 

633 

1,840 

128 

92 

69 
3,077 

65 

54 

86 
863 
544 
487 
288 
685 
2,368 
332 

96 
206 
337 
733 

64 

2,353 

510 

108 

24 
143 
1,483 
340 
813 
957 
522 

51 
395 
470 

43 
2,544 

95 

1,890 

27,977 

160 

54 
139 
664 
548 
1,650 
342 

52 
145 
500 
480 
157 

42,234 

502 

113 

146 

128 

191 

719 

47 

39 

184 

16 

24 

234 

87 

117 

64 

114 

574 

629 

10 

106 

510 

2,608 

189 

127 

315 

468 

359 

216 

1,279 

85 

34 

86 

1,639 

29 

45 

106 

580 

190 

237 

119 

378 

1,105 

202 

24 

69 

126 

319 

6 

1,754 

268 

55 

10 

30 

437 

285 

259 

670 

164 

19 

75 

233 

5 

820 

43 

806 

19,357 

120 

76 

65 

279 

279 

341 

290 

360 
1,073 
647 
620 
334 

53,014 

110 
226 
435 
168 
133 
534 
298 
107 
558 
140 
125 
831 
89 
48 
107 
175 
730 
172 
99 
96 
558 

4,943 
190 
104 
119 
155 

1,106 

1,102 

626 

204 

208 

55 

1,944 
259 
85 
123 
655 
505 
497 
314 

1,895 

3,902 
273 
159 
538 
387 
837 
125 

1,094 

325 

78 

75 

150 

1,092 
292 
703 
520 
263 
34 
355 
452 
148 

1,496 
105 

1,602 
12,426 
132 
85 
191 
605 
571 

2,984 
187 

191 
661 
550 
577 
274 

47,839 

97 
171 
472 
151 

85 
602 
264 

78 
455 
107 

24 
928 

93 

49 
170 
125 
454 
155 

97 

94 

584 

5,004 

205 

132 

72 

50 
1,033 
621 
741 
147 
132 

34 
2,477 

92 

65 

81 
524 
556 
372 
214 
761 
2,085 
287 

61 
173 
304 
875 

81 
787 
251 

97 

19 
181 
1,310 
330 
749 
436 
264 

27 
399 
505 

61 
1,207 

60 

1,215 

13,668 

199 

34 
106 
694 
493 
2,122 
191 

70 
297 
444 
496 
244 

25,650 

83 

81 

167 

80 

65 

381 

160 

58 

262 

100 

20 

504 

35 

40 

79 

109 

383 

113 

39 

66 

364 

2,083 

28 

87 

84 

58 

526 

403 

456 

58 

77 

16 

1,088 

34 

42 

22 

372 

317 

231 

127 

323 

1,104 

102 

50 

124 

156 

579 

41 

677 

142 

57 

14 

96 

686 

176 

609 

364 

167 

42 

303 

229 

46 

927 

57 

997 

6,452 

91 

12 

63 

3S8 

317 

837 

124 

2 
5 

568 

3  735 

Val  d'Or                           

165 

Valley  field 

667 

347 

Ontario  

2,748 
20 

47,188 
71 

330 

Belleville 

538 

228 

2 

27 
30 

47 

5 

191 

259 

121 

99 

652 

83 

441 

104 
3 
2 
17 

1,055 
119 

5 

Fort  Erie 

345 

150 

7 

819 

Gait 

82 

48 

60 

169 

197 

330 

1 

3,418 

692 

32 

4 

57 

259 

36 

26 

4 

789 

611 

148 

283 

373 

100 

219 

955 

512 

167 

244 

376 

13 
55 

18 
26 

519 

370 

Orillia     .                              

636 

1,913 

5,259 

25 

377 

442 

11 

77 

526 

Perth 

142 

750 

14 

174 

982 

387 

16 

164 

20 
28 
19 
23 

197 

1,137 

243 

318 

485 

4 

157 

29 

Smiths  Falls                                            

236 

US 

202 

176 

49 

1,128 

81 

42 
987 

28 

1,098 

7,001 

465 

175 

17S 

Welland 

7 
252 

552 

288 

5,137 

128 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FIVE  WEEKS 
FEBRUARY  28  TO  APRIL  3,  1947— Concluded 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

7,931 

513 
113 
124 
112 
89 
139 
6,841 

5,103 

80 
586 
122 
369 
1,987 
1,424 
139 
201 
195 

7,915 

48 
209 

2,942 
105 

3,118 
343 
502 
367 
281 

21,673 

453 
169 
119 
268 
234 
76 
470 
115 
305 
194 
1,315 
266 
192 
337 
593 
264 
173 
356 
13,216 
529 
1,920 
109 

155,328 

102,080 
53,248 

3,752 

294 
82 
90 
73 
6 
96 
3,111 

2,561 

49 
253 

99 
256 
735 
861 

96 

84 
128 

2,627 

5 
107 

840 
70 
755 
245 
229 
193 
183 

6,824 

99 
148 

53 

41 
135 

53 
144 

24 
152 

95 
455 

59 

78 
193 
113 

36 

64 

159 

3,461 

69 
819 
374 

85,119 

45,196 
39,923 

10,944 

741 
253 
135 
423 
156 
109 
9,127 

6,585 

88 
843 
170 
765 
2,472 
1,535 
190 
129 
393 

9,749 

51 
113 

3,561 
192 

4,590 
101 
609 
348 
184 

22,101 

253 
122 
153 
236 
178 
48 
484 
241 
291 
281 

1,640 
540 
150 
250 
617 
239 
129 
317 
12,950 
736 

2,133 
113 

156,887 
116,183 
40,704 

7,263 

426 
121 
146 
118 
80 
51 
6,321 

5,161 

70 

644 

79 

380 

2,368 

1,181 

94 

194 

151 

7,464 

42 

82 

2,963 

107 

3,270 

87 

466 

279 

168 

17,007 

355 
136 
138 
254 
183 
29 
285 
109 
256 
151 

1,246 
356 
190 
232 
596 
242 
122 
289 

9,657 
512 

1,588 
81 

114,298 

77,820 
36,478 

3,046 

276 
64 
50 
85 
73 
35 
2,463 

2,227 

65 
346 

37 
212 
917 
433 

52 
103 

62 

4,178 

43 

64 

1,530 

93 

1,726 

142 

238 

235 

107 

9,514 

455 

89 

81 
241 
138 

33 
244 

80 
234 
124 
679 
183 

99 
135 
574 
226 

97 

234 

4,290 

434 

758 

86 

61,181 

45,431 
15,760 

1,553 

14,116 

977 

13 

14 

333 

Flin  Flon 

57 

813 

Selkirk 

215 

The  Pas 

1 
1,525 

686 

60 

11,661 

9,303 

143 

41 

5 

53 

404 

140 

1 

34 

8 

813 

1,172 

North  Battleford 

552 

1,258 

2,510 

2,193 

533 

192 

750 

Alberta 

10,026 

117 

69 

364 

3,764 

198 

406 

4,463 

64 

38 
5 

876 

266 

209 

British  Columbia 

1,368 

13 

22,278 

209 

120 

144 

87 

2 

80 

33 

261 

618 

246 

1 
93 

421 

2,043 

790 

4 

432 

99 

8 

94 

433 

1 

49 

Trail...                   

372 

1,049 

12,632 

783 

195 
2 

9,012 

3,452 
5,560 

2,212 

120 

Canada 

182,478 

146,900 

35,578 

Motors'  production  was  held  up,  chiefly  by  the 
shortage  of  pressed  steel,  and  a  temporary 
lay-off  of  1,000  men  was  expected  at  the  end 
of  April. 

Farmers  were  leaving  heavy  industry  to  re- 
turn to  the  soil.  Metal  working  vacancies 
increased.  The  transfer  of  labour  from  Oshawa 
and  Windsor  to  Brantford,  somewhat  relieved 
the  scarcity  of  workers  in  the  agricultural 
implement  industry. 

A  shortage  of  key  saw  mill  workers  was 
feared. 

Construction. — An  unusual  amount  of  con- 
struction was  carried  on  during  the  winter 
months.     However,    the    bulk    of    this   year's 


work  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  frost  conditions 
permitted. 

Several  large  industrial  projects  which  were 
planned  during  1946  but  held  over,  will  be 
under  way  at  various  regional  points.  The 
supply  of  materials  will  govern  the  rate  of 
progress.  Cement  was  scarce  during  March, 
also  nails,  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical 
supplies.  Lumber  was  sufficiently  available  in 
March  but  there  was  every  indication  of  short- 
ages later  on. 

Transportation.— -The  navigation  season  was 
expected  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  April. 

A  power  development  project  in  the  Arnprior 
area  will  provide  substantial  employment. 
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Prairie   Region 

The  logging  season  ended  during  March,  and 
agriculture  and  construction  began  to  recruit 
men  for  the  coming  months.  The  seasonal 
upswing,  which  is  always  of  such  great  magni- 
tude in  this  region,  promised  to  be  even  more 
pronounced   this   year. 

Agriculture. — A  seasonal  increase  in  the 
demand  for  farm  labour  was  reported  through- 
out the  region.  Farmers  were  returning  from 
winter  employment  in  the  bush.  Numerous 
deferred  orders  were  placed,  especially  in 
areas  where  a  late  season  was  expected  because 
of  heavy  snowfalls.  Skilled  tractor  drivers 
and  men  who  could  handle  power  equipment 
were    chief   requirements. 


Orders  were  more  numerous  for  married 
couples  and  these  could  be  supplied  without 
difficulty  when  a  separate  house  was  provided. 

Logging. — The  winter  cutting  season  in 
northwestern  Ontario  ended  during  March. 
The  year's  production  was  most  satisfactory 
and  in  some  areas  new  records  had  been 
achieved. 

Mining. — Gold  mines  in  northwestern 
Ontario  still  required  experienced  underground 
men.  Several  diamond  drill  crews  arrived  at 
Port  Arthur  and  were  waiting  for  the  spring 
break-up  before  returning  to  work.  Edmonton 
sent  a  number  of  men  to  the  Yukon  Territory, 
and  it  was  probable  that  additional  workers 
would  be  sent  to  the  Yellowknife  area  when 
accommodation  was  available. 
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Coal  mines  in  some  areas  of  Alberta  were 
still  affected  by  the  box  car  shortage.  Lay-offs 
and  short-time  employment  prevailed  at  vari- 
ous points. 

Manufacturing. — The  de-control  order  affect- 
ing dairy  products  appeared  to  have  stimu- 
lated activity  at  various  centres.  Increased 
cheese  production  was  planned,  ice  cream 
manufacturing  expanded  and  several  firms 
added  to  their  sales  staff. 

The  meat  packing  industry  was  quiet.  Pro- 
vincial restrictions  on  heavy  truck  traffic 
during  the  spring  break-up  accentuated  the 
normal  lull  by  reducing  the  movement  of 
livestock  to  market.  Canning  plants  were 
preparing  for  a  busy  season. 


Lakehead  elevators  were  still  operating  on 
winter  routine,  but  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion  in  April  would  stimulate   employment. 

The  shortage  of  box  cars  did  not  seriously 
affect  newsprint  production,  and  several  mines 
expected  to  continue  capacity  operations  as 
long  as   enough   wood  was   obtainable. 

The  supply  situation  for  sash  and  door 
firms  improved  somewhat,  but  the  scarcity  of 
glass  was  still  a  problem.  Brick  yards  were 
making  preliminary  arrangements  to  begin 
production. 

Construction. — The  outlook  regarding  build- 
ing materials  was  much  brighter,  and  indica- 
tions were  that  construction  activity  in  1947 
would  eclipse  that  of  1946.    It  was  expected 
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that  of  all  building  materials,  lumber  would 
be  in  shortest  supply. 

An  extensive  program  of  public  works  was 
planned  for  the  summer.  Much  of  it  would  use 
local  materials  such  as  gravel  and  rock.  This 
class  of  construction  would  not  be  affected 
by   any   shortages   which   might   develop. 

Transportation. — A  ban  was  placed  on  heavy 
traffic  on  many  of  the  highways  because  of 
the  spring  thaw. 

Track  maintenance  men  were  required  at 
various   regional   points. 

Pacific  Region 

The  seasonal  drop  in  unplaced  applicants 
and  the  upgrade  in  vacancies  were  proportion- 
ately greater  than  in  any  other  region.  Primary 
industries,  which  support  the  bulk  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Pacific  region,  fluctuate  more 
widely  than  manufacturing  industries.  Further- 
more, logging  in  British  Columbia  reaches 
peak  activity  in  the  summer  and  thus  was 
gaining  strength  during  March,  as  opposed 
to  the  decline  elsewhere. 

Agriculture. — Increased  activity  in  the 
Eraser  Valley  was  apparent.  The  shortage  of 
competent  dairy  workers  remained  a  problem. 
There  was  a  slight  demand  for  day  labour  on 
berry  and  vegetable  farms;  all  orders  were 
filled  without   difficulty. 

Logging. — Most  logging  operations  were 
returning  to  normal  after  the  set-back  of 
heavy  snow  and  rain  falls.  Improved  weather 
conditions  led  to  additional  employment. 
However,  the  chronic  scarcity  of  key  person- 
nel continued  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  the  situation. 

In  the  Northern  Interior,  the  customary 
Spring  road  failures  handicapped  operations. 
Labour  demand  was  not  reduced,  however, 
and  no  lay-offs  of  any  consequence  occurred. 

Coal  Mining. — Certified  coal  miners  were 
in  constant  demand,  but  clearance  orders  had 
not  produced  the  quantity  of  workers 
required.  It  was  impossible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Fernie  and  Vancouver  Island  coal 
fields,  but  there  was  no  shortage  at  Telkwa. 

Base  Metal  Mining. — The  base  metal  indus- 
try was  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  experienced 


miners  and  muckers.  Major  operators 
reported  that  the  supply  of  applicants  of  all 
types  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  The 
training  program  which  several  companies 
had  installed  was  apparently  not  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  supply  the  industry  adequately. 

Gold  Mining. — With  the  re-opening  of  some 
operations  and  the  establishment  of  new  pro- 
jects, labour  shortages  arose  which  were 
seriously  affecting  production. 

The  movement  of  327  labourers  to  Dawson 
and  the  Yukon  Territory  for  gold  dredging 
operations  was  under  way. 

Manufacturing. — Material  shortages  still 
handicapped  manufacturing  industry. 

The  American  Celanese  Corporation  planned 
to  build  a  $15  million  plant  in  Prince  Rupert. 
This  will  stimulate  employment  in  the  city 
tremendously.  The  plant  will  produce  rayon 
and  its  by-products. 

Packing  industry  lay-offs  were  expected 
unless  supplies  improved. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  was  fairly  active. 
Occasional  staff  reductions  were  necessary 
because  of  the  intermittent  supply  of  steel. 
Yards  were  quite  active  with  repair  and  con- 
version work,  and  when  progress  on  the  new 
construction  contracts  speeds  up,  increasing 
demand  will  be  evident  for  shipbuilding  skills 
and  repair  workers.  At  Victoria,  unrest  caused 
by  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between  two 
unions,  threatened  to  block  activity. 

Construction. — The  construction  industry 
had  a  tremendous  back-log  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  coming  months.  Several  thousand  new 
jobs  will  be  provided.  There  was  a  slight 
surplus  of  carpenters  and  painters  during 
March,  but  too  few  applicants  in  the  "trowel 
trades".  Material  shortages  and  weather  con- 
ditions hampered  progress. 

Road  construction  work  was  to  begin 
shortly,  and  would  result  in  a  demand  for 
labour  and  heavy  road  equipment  operators 
that  might  be  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Transportation. — Transportation  crews  were 
moving  to  the  Yukon  for  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  season,  and  also  to  meet  the 
demand  for  railway  track   labourers 
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Unemployment  in  Trade   Unions  at  the   Close  of  the  Quarter 

Ending  March  31,  1947 


REPORTS  from  2,387  local  unions  in 
Canada  with  a  combined  membership  of 
of  455,698  indicated  8,092  or  1-8  per  cent 
unemployed  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1947.  At  the  end  of  December,  1946,  2,454 
locals  with  a  total  of  428,956  members  showed 
1-5  per  cent  unemployed,  while  in  March, 
1946,  the  percentage  was  1-9  for  2,463  locals 
having  414,487  members. 

In  the  following  report  unemployment  refers 
only  to  involuntary  idleness  due  to  economic 
causes.  Persons  who  are  without  work 
because  of  illness,  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  or 
who  are  engaged  in  work  outside  their  own 
trade  are  not  considered  as  unemployed.  As 
returns  from  unions  reporting  vary  from 
quarter  to  quarter  with  consequent  variations 
in  the  membership  upon  which  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  based,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  figures  refer  only  to  organiza- 
tions reporting.  For  the  quarter  under  review 
an  increase  of  trade  union  unemployment  was 
indicated  in  manufacturing,  building  and  con- 
struction, transportation  and  services.  A 
decline  in  unemployment  was  indicated  in 
lumbering  and  logging,  mining,  communica- 
tion and  trade. 

Table  I  contains  the  percentage  of  trade 
union  unemployment  at  certain  dates,  in  each 


province.  When  compared  with  the  previous 
quarter  declines  in  the  percentage  were  shown 
in  Ontario,  from  0-9  to  0-7  and  in  British 
Columbia  from  3-6  to  2-0.  The  percentage 
was  unchanged  at  1-3  in  Manitoba  but 
increased  in  the  other  provinces:  New  Bruns- 
wick, from  0-3  to  1-7;  Quebec,  from  1-4  to 
1-8;  Saskatchewan,  from  1-5  to  2-0;  and  in 
Alberta,  from  1-4  to  1-5.  The  most  notable 
increase  in  the  percentage  occurred  in  Nova 
Scotia  where  it  rose  from  1-5  to  15-4  due 
mainly  to  the  indirect  effects  of  the  coal 
strike  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  As  stated 
in  the  previous  paragraph  persons  on  strike 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. A  comparison  with  March,  1946, 
indicates  that  unemployment  conditions  were 
less  favourable  in  the  period  under  review  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Alberta  but 
improved  somewhat  in  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia. 

A  separate  compilation  is  made  each  quarter 
of  unemployment  among  union  members  in 
the  largest  city  in  each  province  with  the 
exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  For  the 
quarter  under  review  as  compared  with  the 
previous  quarter,  improvement  was  recorded 
in   Winnipeg,   from   1-7  per   cent   to    1-0  per 


PERCENTAGE    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT    AS   REPORTED 
BY    TRADE    UNIONS 
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cent,  and  in  Regina,  from  0-5  to  0-3.  The 
percentage  increased  in  Halifax,  from  1-1  to 
8-4,  in  Saint  John,  from  0-5  to  2-8,  in  Mont- 
real, from  0-8  to  2-0,  in  Toronto,  from  0-5 
to  1-2,  in  Edmonton  from  2-6  to  3-3,  and  in 
Vancouver,  from  3-0  to  3-1.  In  comparison 
with  March,  1946,  the  percentage  at  the  date 
under  review  was  higher  in  Halifax,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  and  was 
lower  in  Saint  John,  Winnipeg  and  Regina. 

Returns  were  tabulated  from  915  local  union 
organizations  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
These  reported  a  combined  membership  of 
231,300  of  whom  3,456  or  1-5  per  cent  were 
unemployed  at  March  31.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  quarter  1-4  per  cent  of  200,051 
members  reported  by  926  locals  were  without 
work.  In  March,  1946,  894  locals  reported  1-8 
per  cent  of  195,351  members  as  unemployed. 
In  comparison  with  the  previous  quarter 
(Table  II),  the  emplojrment  situation  was 
more  favourable  among  trade  union  members 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
products,  fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products, 
non-ferrous  metal  products,  clay,  glass  and 
stone  products  and  chemical  and  allied 
products.  Increases  in  union  unemployment 
were  noted  in  vegetable  products,  wood 
products,  animal  products  and  mineral 
products.  A  comparison  with  March,  1946, 
indicates  less  favourable  employment  condi- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products 
and  animal  products  with  improvements 
indicated  in  the  other  manufacturing 
categories. 

In  the  transportation  group  .  reports  were 
received  from  855  locals  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  99,567  of  whom  1,975  or  2-0  per  cent 
were  without  work  on  the  reporting  date,  the 
same  as  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1946. 
In  comparison,  1-4  per  cent  were  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter.  The 
percentage  in  steam  railway  operations  in- 
creased to  1*8  at  the  date  under  review  from 
1-3  at  the  end  of  December,  1946. 

Unemployment  in  the  mining  group  at  the 
end  of  March  was  0-3  per  cent  compared 
with  0-7  recorded  both  for  the  previous 
quarter  and  for  the  first  quarter  in  1946.  In 
coal  mining  the  percentage  of  trade  union 
unemployment  was  based  on  reports  from 
unions  of  miners  in  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  and  did  not  include  the  reports 
from  the  unions  on  strike  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick;  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  group  was  0-2  at  March  31,  in 
comparison  with  0-4  in  the  previous  quarter 
and  0-1  at  the  end  of  March,  1946.  No 
unemployment    at    the     reporting    date    was 


noted  for  metallic  ore  miners.  Unions  of 
non-metallic  ore  miners  other  than  coal 
miners,  reported  2-1  per  cent  of  2,385  members 
unemployed.  The  percentage  for  the  previous 
4-0  per  cent. 

quarter  was  4-8  and  at  March  31,  1946,  was 
The  Department  received  reports  from  206 
locals  in  the  building  and  construction  trades. 
These  reported  a  combined  membership  of 
41,391  of  whom  5-0  per  cent  were  reported  as 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  March.  This 
percentage  was  substantially  higher  than  the 
2-6  per  cent  recorded  in  the  previous  quarter 
and  3-1  per  cent  noted  at  the  end  of  March, 

TABLE   I.— PERCENTAGES  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


Month 


Average  1933. .. 
Average  1934 . . . 
Average  1935. . . 
Average  1936. .. 
Average  1937 .  . . 
Average  1938.  .  . 
Average  1939.  .. 
Average  1940.  . . 
Average  1941. . . 
Average  1942. .  . 
Average  1943 .  . . 
Average  1944. . . 
Average  1945.  . . 
Average  1946.  . . 

March  1932 

March  1933 

March  1934 

March  1935 

March  1936 

March  1937 

March  193S 

March  1939 

March  1940 

March  1941 

March  1942 

March  1943 

March  1944 

March  1945 

March  1946 

March  1947 

March  1943 

June  1943 

September  1943 
December  1943 

March  1944 
June  1944 

September  1944 
December  1944 

March  1945 
June  1945 

September  1945 
December  1945 

March  1946 

June  1946 

September  1946 
December  1946 

March         1947 


16-0 

S-7 


16 

15-4 


G 


1-7 


2 

6 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1-s 


2-0    1*5 


2-0 


22-3 
18-2 
15-4 

13  2 
10-7 
131 
12-2 

7-8 
4  5 
22 
•8 
•5 
1-4 
14 

20-4 
251 
19  5 
16-7 

14  5 
12J 
12-8 
15-7 
10-8 

6  6 
4  5 
13 
0  9 
0-7 
19 
1-8 

13 
•I 
•I 

•8 


•7 

•5 
1-4 

3  0 


1-8 
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1946.  Decreased  employment  was  indicated 
for  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  plumbers  and  miscel- 
laneous building  workers.  The  employment 
situation  was  more  favourable  for  electrical 
workers  and  painters,  decorators  and  paper- 
hangers. 

Unemployment  among  trade  union  members 
in  public  and  personal  services  at  the  date 
under  review  was  0-7  per  cent,  the  same  as 
the  percentage  recorded  at  the  same  date  in 
1946  and  only  slightly  higher  than  0-6  per 
cent  noted  at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter. 
The  communications  group  showed  an  unem- 
ployment percentage  of  0-1  at  March  31,  1947. 
The  percentage  was  0*9  at  the  end  of 
December,  1946,  and  0-3  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1946. 


No  trade  union  unemployment  in  logging 
in  British  Columbia  was  reported.  Percent- 
ages of  unemployed  for  the  previous  quarter 
and  the  first  quarter  a  year  ago  were  8-0 
and  4-2  respectively.  The  information  on 
unemployment  of  union  members  in  the 
fishing  industry  is  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  be  representative  and  is  therefore  not 
included  as  a  group  in  Table  II. 

Table  I  shows  by  provinces  the  average 
percentage  of  union  members  who  were 
unemployed  in  each  year  from  1943  to  1946 
inclusive.  It  also  indicates  the  percentage  of 
those  without  work  for  March  of  each  year 
since  1932  and  for  each  quarter  since  1943  to 
date.  Table  II  indicates  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  in  the  various  groups  of  indus- 
tries at  certain  dates  since   1932. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  April,  1947 


THE  time  loss  due  to  strike  activity  in 
Canada  during  April,  1947,  was  little 
changed  from  the  high  figure  of  the  previous 
month,  due  mainly  to  the  continuing  strike 
of  coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Preliminary  figures  show  26 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence,  involving 
17,480  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  363,886 
man-working  days,  as  compared  with  18 
strikes  in  March,  1947,  with  15,931  workers 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  378,057  days.  In 
April,  1946,  there  were  30  strikes,  involving 
7,110  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  45,764  days. 
Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1947  show  56  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 


24,464  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  970,141 
man-working  days.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  there  were  73  strikes  and  lockouts, 
with  15,774  workers  involved  and  a  time  loss 
of  122,459  days. 

Of  the  26  strikes  recorded  for  April,  two 
were  settled  in  favour  of  the  workers,  two 
in  favour  of  the  employers,  five  were  com- 
promise settlements  and  six  were  indefinite 
in  result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month  11 
strikes  were  recorded  as  unterminated,  namely : 
coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick; food  products  factory  workers  at  Van- 
couver, B.C.;  metal  factory  workers  at  Ottawa, 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-APRIL,  1946-1947f 


Number  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts 

Number  of  Workers 
Involved 

Time  Loss 

Date 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 
Existence 

Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 

In 

Existence 

In 
Man- 
Working 
Days 

Per  1,000 

Available 

Work 

Days 

1947* 
January 

12J 

13 
10 
21 

12 
20 

18 
26 

3.302J 
17,219 
792 
3,151 

3,302 
33,737 
15,931 
17,480 

28,519 
199,679 
378,057 
363,886 

0-38 

February 

2-67 

March 

5-05 

April 

4-86 

Cumulative  totals 

56 

24,464 

970,141 

3-24 

1946 
January 

13} 

16 
22 
22 

13 
19 
30 
30 

2,957* 
3,594 
4,299 
4,924 

2,957 
3,769 
6,097 
7,110 

18,948 
11,891 
45,856 
45,764 

0-25 

February 

0-16 

March 

0-61 

April 

0-61 

Cumulative  totals 

73 

15,774 

122,459 

0-41 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

%  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

f  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condi- 
tion which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a 
cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than 
one  day's  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless 
ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and 
these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omis- 
sions of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short 
period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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Ont.;  soft  drink  factory  workers  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  textile  factory  workers  at  Lachute 
Mills,  P.Q.;  paper  products  factory  workers 
at  Chambly,  P.Q.;  furniture  factory  workers 
at  Waterloo,  Ont.;  wood  products  factory 
workers  at  Stratford,  Ont.;  metal  factory 
workers  at  Weston,  Ont.;  motor  vehicle  fac- 
tory workers  at  Oshawa,  Ont.;  and  farm 
implement  factory  workers  at  Brantford,  Ont. 


The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph 
nor  does  it  include  strikes  about  which  in- 
formation has  been  received  indicating  that 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not 
declared  terminated.  A  strike  of  compositors, 
etc.,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began  on 
November  8,  1945,  is  still  continuing. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  APRIL,  1947(0 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-'  Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  April,  1947 


Mining — 
Coal  miners, 

Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick. 

Ma  nufacturing— 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Food  products 

factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Printing  and  Publishing — 
Compositors,  etc., 
Ottawa,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  and  Vancouver 
B.C. 

Metal  Products — 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Construction — 
Buildings  and  Structures- 
Carpenters, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 


26 

14,000 

330,000 

1 

25 

400 

5 

70 

500 

1 

(3)  184 

4,500 

1 

50 

75 

Commenced  February  15;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  unterminated. 


Commenced  March  28;  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  lay-off  of  ten  workers,  for  union 
recognition,  increased  wages  and  other 
changes;  unterminated. 

Commenced  May  30,  1946;  in  sympathy  with 
strike  of  compositors  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
commencing  November  8,  1945;  employ- 
ment conditions  no  longer  seriously  affected 
by  April  30;  indefinite. 


Commenced  February  24;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  union  security,  etc.;  unter- 
minated. 


Commenced  March  31;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  April  2;  return  of  workers 
pending  further  negotiations;    indefinite. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April,  1947 


Manufacturing — 
Tobacco  and  Liquors — 
Soft  drink 

factory  workers, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Fur  and  Leather  Products- 
Tannery  workers, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Textile  factory  workers, 
Lachute  Mills,  P.Q. 


Clothing  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


1 

7 

90 

1 

205 

400 

1 

(*)  530 

9,000 

1 

27 

135 

Commenced  April  16;  against  dismissal  of  a 
worker  and  for  a  union  agreement  pro- 
viding for  increased  wages  and  changes  in 
working  conditions;  unterminated. 

Commenced  April  9;  interpretation  of  clause 
in  agreement  covering  stand-by  pay;  ter- 
minated April  10;  conciliation,  provincial; 
compromise. 

Commenced  April  10;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  shop, 
two  weeks'  vacations  with  pay,  and  pay 
for  six  statutory  holidays;  unterminated. 

Commenced  April  18;  for  implementation  of 
award  of  arbitration  board  providing  for 
increased  wages,  reduced  hours,  etc.,  in 
union  agreement  under  negotiations;  ter- 
minated April  23;  conciliation,  provincial; 
in  favour  of  workers. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-i  Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April,  1947— Continued 


Manufacturing — Con. 
Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products — 
Paper  products  factory 
workers, 
Chambly,  P.Q. 


Miscellaneous  Wood  Products- 
Furniture  factory  workers, 
Montmagny,  P.Q. 


Planing  mill  workers, 
Peterborough,  Ont. 


Wood  products  factory 
workers, 
Grand'Mere,  P.Q. 


Furniture  factory  workers, 
Waterloo,  Ont. 


Wood  products  factory 
workers, 
Stratford,  Ont. 

Metal  Products — 
Foundry  workers, 
Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Weston,  Ont. 

Foundry  workers, 
moulders, 
Sackville,  N.B. 

Motor  vehicle  factory 
workers, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Farm  implement  factory 
workers, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

Shipbuilding — 
Shipyard  workers, 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Non-Metallic  Minerals, 
Chemicals,  etc. — 
Asbestos  products 
factory  workers, 
St.  Lambert,  P.Q. 


88100—9 


2 

270 

3,500 

1 

60 

270 

1 

80 

200 

1 

61 

122 

1 

80 

160 

1 

110 

80 

1 

(B)  120 

650 

1 

(6)  728 

10,000 

1 

(7)  55 

330 

1 

(8)  225 

360 

1 

(9)  24 

42 

2 

(10)  120 

1,800 

1 

185 

400 

Commenced  April  15;  for  implementation  of 
award  of  arbitration  board  providing  for 
increased  wages,  two  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay,  check-off,  pay  for  seven  statutory 
holidays,  etc.;  unterminated. 

Commenced  April  1;  for  change  in  time  of 
starting  work;  terminated  April  5;  con- 
ciliation, provincial,  and  replacement;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  April  16;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages  and  other 
changes,  and  against  alleged  discrimination 
in  lay-off  of  six  workers;  terminated  April 
18;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  April  21;  alleged  discrimination 
in  dismissal  of  two  workers;  terminated 
April  22;  return  of  workers  pending  refer- 
ence to  provincial  conciliation;  indefinite. 

Commenced  April  29;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  secur- 
ity, two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  pay 
for  statutory  holidays,  etc;  unterminated. 

Commenced  April  30;  for  increased  wages 
and  hourly  rates  of  pay  instead  of  piece- 
work; unterminated. 


Commenced  April   1; 
terminated   April   9; 
promise. 

Commenced  April  10; 
unterminated. 


for  increased  wages; 
negotiations;     com- 


for  increased  wages; 


Commenced  April  15;  allotment  of  work  for 
one  moulder;  terminated  April  22;  return 
of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  April  29;  alleged  speed-up  in 
production  schedules;  unterminated. 


Commenced  April  29;  for  change  in  wage 
rate  and  method  of  calculating  pay  for 
certain  foundry  workers;  unterminated. 


Commenced  April  10;  inter-union  dispute 
over  dismissal  of  eight  steel  checkers  and 
handlers  because  they  were  not  members 
of  union  holding  bargaining  rights;  ter- 
minated April  30;  negotiations  and  return 
of  workers  pending  reference  to  arbitration 
on  re-employment  of  certain  workers; 
indefinite. 


Commenced  April  7;  for  dismissal  of  a  worker 
and  for  payment  for  time  lost  by  union 
officer  during  period  of  suspension;  ter- 
minated April  9;  conciliation,  provincial, 
and  return  of  workers  pending  reference  to 
arbitration;  indefinite. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-i  Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  April,  1947—  Concluded 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures— 


Labourers, 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 


Plumbers, 
Windsor,  Ont. 


Trade — 
Tailors, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Service — 
Public  Administration — 
Civic  workers, 

Sydney  Mines,  N.S. 


11 


184 

550 

(»)  35 

175 

36 

115 

9 

32 

Commenced  April  1;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  April  3;  negotiations;  com- 
promise. 

Commenced  April  7;  refusal  of  employers  to 
come  under  existing  agreement  covering 
members  of  Master  Plumbers'  Association; 
terminated  April  11;  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  workers. 

Commenced  April  19;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages  and  other 
changes;  terminated  April  23;  conciliation, 
provincial,  and  return  of  workers  pending 
further  negotiations;  indefinite. 

Commenced  April  14;  against  suspension  of 
two  workers  for  cause  and  dismissal  of 
another;  terminated  April  17;  negotiations; 
compromise,  suspension  reduced  to  one- 
week  for  two  workers. 


(0  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned;    in  some  case 
incomplete;  subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of 
termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  75  indirectly  affected.  (4)  80  indirectly  affected.  (*>)  28  indirectly  affected. 
(«)  203  indirectly  affected.         (7)  175  indirectly  affected.         (8)  2,000  indirectly  affected. 
(9)  600  indirectly  affected.         (10)  100  indirectly  affected.       (»)  12  indirectly  affected. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in 
the  March,  1947,  issue  in  the  review  "Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  various  countries  for  which 
such  figures  are  available.  Statistics  given 
in  the  annual  review  and  in  this  article  are 
taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  government 
publications  of  the  various  countries  con- 
cerned. 

Great   Britain    and   Northern    Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes  in- 
volving stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  February,  1947,  was  124  and  14  were  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month,  making 
a  total  of  138  during  the  month.  In  all 
stoppages  of  work  in  progress  in  the  period 
there  were  48,200  workers  involved  and  a 
time  loss  of  160,000  working  days  was  caused. 


Of  the  124  stoppages  which  began  during 
February,  seven  arose  out  of  demands  for 
advances  in  wages;  42  over  other  wage  ques- 
tions; five  on  questions  as  to  working  hours; 
24  on  questions  respecting  the  employment 
of  particular  classes  or  persons;  42  on  other 
questions  respecting  working  arrangements; 
three  were  on  questions  of  trade  union  prin- 
ciple, and  one  was  in  support  of  workers 
involved  in  other  disputes. 

India 

Revised  figures  for  October  1946,  show  115 
work  stoppages,  involving  165,948  workers 
with  a  time  loss  of  794,604  man-days. 

Preliminary  figures  for  November  1946,  are 
reported  as  120  work  stoppages,  with  162,767 
workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of  1,727,803 
man-days.  Unifed  StQtes 

Preliminary  figures  for  March,  1947,  show 
325  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the 
month,  in  which  100,000  workers  were  involved. 
The  time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  850.000  man- 
da}^.  Corresponding  figures  for  February, 
1947.  arc  290  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 
90,000  workers  with  a  time  loss  of  1,230,000 
days. 


Prices 


Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  April,  1947 

Cost    of    Living,    Prices    of    Staple    Articles,    and    Index    Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


THE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost- 
of-living  index  registered  another  sharp 
increase  to  130-6  on  April  1  compared  with 
128-9  on  March  1.  As  in  the  previous  month 
substantially  higher  food  prices  continued  to 
dominate  the  advance,  a  gain  of  2-9  points 
to  151-6  being  recorded  for  this  group.  Higher 
prices  for  beef,  sugar,  vegetables  and  fruits 
supported  the  increase.  In  the  clothing  and 
home  furnishings  and  services  groups  advances 
of  3-8  points  and  3-6  points  to  136-9  and 
137-2  respectively,  reflected  higher  prices  for 
a  wide  range  of  goods  included  in  these 
classifications.  Higher  gasoline  prices  moved 
the  miscellaneous  items  index  up  0-3  to  116-3 
while  rents  at  113-4  and  fuel  and  light  at 
109-1  remained  unchanged,  at  April  1. 

Cost  of  Living  in  Eight  Cities 
Cost-of-living  indexes  for  eight  regional 
cities  all  registered  upturns  during  March,  due 
mainly  to  higher  food  prices  coupled  with 
lesser  increases  for  the  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  and  services  series.  April  1  indexes 
of  132-7  for  Montreal  and  128-8  for  Toronto 
were  each  1-9  points  over  their  comparable 
March  figures  while  the  Saint  John  series 
moved  up  1-6  points  to  128-5.  Gains  of  1-5 
points  to  131-7  for.  Saskatoon  and  to  127-5 
for  Edmonton  were  recorded  while  Winnipeg 
rose  1-3  to  126-1,  Halifax  1-2  to  127-9  and 
Vancouver  1-1  to  130-1. 

Retail  Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cities  across  Canada,  at 
the  date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation 
of  the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official 
cost-of-living  index,  and  give  a  reasonably 
complete  picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada 
as  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this 
particular   group.     They   are    the   averages   of 


prices  of  goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by 
independent  stores.  They  do  not  include 
prices  from  chain  stores.  As  the  movement  of 
chain  store  prices  agrees  closely  with  the 
movement  of  independent  store  prices  it  was 
considered  that  the  extra  work  and  cost 
involved  in  compiling  and  printing  a  separate 
table  for  chain  store  prices  were  not  warranted, 
although  chain  store  prices  are  used  in  the 
calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index.  Quota- 
tions are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
cent  single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rents 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  change  indicated  by 
these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  price  of  commodities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
ties at  August,  1939,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the  percentage  changes  in  prices  since  that 
date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties    included     in     the     cost-of-living     index 
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TABLE  I. 


-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month 


Adjusted 

to  base 

100-0  for 

August 

1939 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 


Total 


Food 


Rent 


Fuel    and 
Light 


Clothing 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


Miscel- 
laneous 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

August  1 

September  1 

October  2 

December  1 

Year 

1940 

January2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

Year 

1941 

January  2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

December  1 

Year 

1942 

January  2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

Year 

1943 

January  2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

Year 

1944 

January  3 

April  1 

July  3 

October  2 

Year 

1945 

January  2 

April  2 

July  3 

October  1 

Year — 
1046 

January  2 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July  2 

August  1 

September  3 

October  1 

November  1 

December  2 

1947 

January  2 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 


WG- 
100- 
102- 
103- 
WO- 
WS- 
103- 
W4- 
106- 
W4- 

107- 
Wi- 
lli- 
114- 
114- 
110- 

114- 
llS- 

117- 
116- 
116- 

116- 
116- 

in- 
ns- 
in- 
ns- 
ns- 
us- 

ln- 
llS- 

117- 
117- 
119- 
118- 
118- 

118- 
118- 
119- 
119- 

m- 

122- 
124- 
124- 

m- 

125- 
126- 
126- 

126- 
126- 
127- 
129- 


101 


88-3 
96-4 
109-8 
129-1 
151-0 
173-6 
211-9 
172-0 
145-7 
139-1 
135-6 
135-5 
134-8 
97-1 
97-6 
99-3 
101-4 
100-9 

100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 


107-8 
109-1 
113-5 
109-2 

113-7 
114-3 
115-1 
119-6 
119-9 
116-1 

119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120-1 
120-0 

120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
1211 
120-5 

121-1 
121-4 
121-5 
121-6 
121-5 

121-8 
121-8 
122-2 
122-4 
122-1 

122-6 
122-7 
123-1 
123-2 
123-7 
124-3 
126-4 
127-6 
129-6 
130-2 
131-1 
131-2 

131-5 
131-9 
133-1 
136-9 


69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 


9" 
95-4 

•8 
98- 

97-2 

99- 

101-5 

100- 

102-4 

101- 

100-9 

101- 

100-8 

101- 

101-0 

101- 

104-1 

102- 

101-4 

101  • 

104-3 

101- 

106-1 

101- 

106-9 

102- 

109-7 

102- 

107-2 

102- 

110-8 

103- 

111-7 

102- 

1130 

105- 

117-3 

106- 

117-9 

106- 

113-8 

105- 

118-0 

106- 

1181 

107- 

117-9 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-9 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-8 

108- 

118-2 

108- 

118-0 

108- 

118-4 

108- 

118-4 

109- 

118-3 

109- 

118-4 

108- 

118-4 

108- 

118-3 

109- 

118-5 

109- 

119-2 

109- 

119-4 

109- 

119-0 

109- 

119-5 

110- 

120-1 

110- 

120-4 

no- 

120-7 

ill- 

122-1 

111- 

122-4 

112- 

125-1 

113- 

127-0 

113- 

128-4 

113- 

128-8 

113- 

129-2 

114- 

129-4 

114- 

129-8 

114- 

130-9 

115- 

133-6 

116- 

137-2 

116- 

Commodities  in  the  cost  of  living  excluding  rents  and  services 
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TABLE  II—  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  APRIL,  1947* 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 

Furnishings 

and 

Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Halifax 

127-9 
128-5 
132-7 
128-8 
126-1 
131-7 
127-5 
130-1 

155-8 
148-9 
160-1 
148-0 
149-8 
157-3 
153-6 
152-8 

105-7 
107-8 
108-8 
111-1 
106-0 
115-1 
105-0 
107-0 

107-9 
115-5 
110-1 
116-3 
114-7 
117-0 
101-7 
126-0 

137-8 
139-0 
135-6 
138-7 
127-6 
134-5 
137-8 
138-7 

128-0 
129-1 
138-0 
134-9 
129-1 
133-0 
132-4 
134-1 

115-5 

115-2 

112-4 

Toronto 

117-2 

113-5 

114-1 

114-1 

114-7 

*  N.B.— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual 
levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 

TABLE  III —INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August,  1939=100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 


Commodities* 

Per 

Aug. 
1939 

Dec. 

1941 

Sept.' 
1945 

Dec. 

1945 

Mar. 
1946 

June 
1946 

Sept. 
1946 

Dec. 

1946 

Feb. 
1947 

Mar. 
1947 

April 
1947 

Price 
April 
1947 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

doz. 
qt. 
lb. 

pkg. 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
pkg. 
tin 
tin 
tin 
lb. 

lb. 
15  lbs. 

lb. 

lb. 
doz. 
doz. 

jar 
tin 
jar 
tin 
lb. 
lb. 

lb. 
pkg. 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

100-0 
100-0 

120-7 
125-7 
125-5 
132-7 
136-7 
139-3 

109-9 
125-3 
127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 

156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 

112-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5 
128-3 
129-4 

108-2 
89-9 
115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 

111-3 

101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 

141-6 
145-2 

154-8 
167-9 
174-8 
161-6 
168-3 
174-6 

159-2 
143-1 

142-9 
141-8 
158-8 
137-5 

171-4 
95-4 
144-3 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

134-7 
169-2 
120-2 
107-9 
155-6 
147-7 

114-5 
105-6 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 

154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 

152-8 
143-8 
143-4 
142-5 
159-6 
137-5 

181-3 
95-4 
148-0 
165-4 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 

126-5 
149-4 
120-2 
108-6 
154-3 
148-6 

115-1 
106-H 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 

155-2 
167-9 
175-2 
162-3 
169-0 
173-4 

152-8 
144-6 
144-4 
142-5 
160-5 
137-5 

144-1 
96-3 
149-1 
166-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
135-3 

138-8 
155-5 
134-2 
121-2 
147-1 
147-7 

116-3 
105-1 
129-6 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 

131-7 
131-6 

156-6 
170-0 
177-4 
163-5 
169-8 
174-6 

156-0 
160-8 
163-3 
160-9 
176-3 
140-3 

144-1 
114-7 
161-5 
168-3 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
138-7 
121-7 
132-7 
137-3 

163-3 
184-8 
137-7 
129-1 
161-1 
145-5 

125-4 
106-6 
131-8 
159-4 
132-3 
134-9 

132-0 
131-6 

163-8 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
174-0 

162-0 
163-0 
164-3 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

178-3 
114-7 
164-8 
168-7 
106-3 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
142-5 
126-7 
135-4 
137-3 

144-9 
151-5 
143-0 
125-8 
151-5 
143-1 

135-2 
112-2 
133-3 
171-7 
132-3 
134-9 

133-1 
131-6 

163-8 
177-6 
186-1 
169-2 
173-5 
175-7 

156-0 
163-3 
165-4 
162-7 
178-1 
141-0 

175-1 
139-4 

164-8 
170-7 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
166-0 
130-8 
145-1 
162-7 

130-6 
126-8 
144-7 
125-2 
154-6 
149-5 

140-0 
125-4 
134-0 
178-7 
132-3 
134-9 

133-7 
131-6 

164-5 
178-1 
185-7 
169-2 
174-3 
175-7 

156-3 
170-3 
174-3 

178-4 
230-7 
166-7 

151-3 
139-4 
164-8 
172-1 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
100-0 
169-8 
131-7 
146-9 
170-6 

136-7 
129-6 
168-4 
155-0 
126-3 
140-0 

142-5 
127-9 
134-8 
180-4 
132-3 
134-9 

144-1 
147-3 

166-7 
180-6 
188-7 
172-3 
177-9 
175-1 

156-3 
172-9 
176-4 
180-0 
239-5 
212-5 

146-2 
139-4 
164-8 
173-6 
107-9 
124-2 

114-0 
102-2 
170-8 
132-5 
146-9 
174-5 

142-9 
130-2 
171-1 
168-2 
132-1 
136-9 

141-9 
128-4 
135-5 
180-4 
132-3 
134-9 

145-9 
149-0 

173-8 
190-7 
199-6 
184-9 
191-1 
175-7 

156-3 
173-3 
178-0 
180-9 
241-2 
215-3 

144-5 
139-4 
164-8 
174-4 
107-9 
124-2 

118-7 
104-3 
170-8 
132-5 
147-8 
176-5 

146-9 
131-7 
174-6 
171-5 
137-5 
139-1 

142-5 
128-9 
135-5 
181-0 
140-0 
142-9 

146-4 
149-3 

48-5 

45-2 

45-9 

29-4 

26-1 

29-7 

44-4 

47-1 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on 

33-9 

57-7 
27-5 

Shortening,  vegetable 

31-0 

45-0 

Milk 

15-2 

45-0 

23-3 

6-8 

4-1 

7-5 

Corn  flakes,  8  oz 

9-6 

18-1 

Peas,  canned,  2's 

15-9 

Corn,  canned,  2's 

16-7 

9-0 

7-2 

43-2 

19-9 

25-9 

40-3 

45-2 

23-4 

Peaches,  20  oz 

25-4 

18-4 

310 

9-1 

Sugar,  yellow 

90 

Coffee 

49-5 

Tea,  black,  §  lb 

43-9 

Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  April,  1947  prices. 
88100—10 
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TABLE  IV— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 


Beef 

Pork 

Locality 

1 

QQ 

| 

a* 

03"O 

O    0> 

K 

1 

pq 

J 

§ 

CO 

~V 

a 
o 

h 

1 
o 
i* 

60 
<0     . 

*Tj2 

a—4 

11 

m  ° 

c  £ 
"3  o 

h 

II 

A  0 

-C   O 

cts. 

-a 
8 

to 

k 

<v  a. 
-o    . 
•BJ 

8.s 

m 

cts. 

1 

cus. 

is 

>-* 

A 
*i 

cts. 

& 
1 

< 

£  <= 

Box) 

60& 
60a 
W 

cts. 

+3 

3 
O' 

s 

cts. 

i 

_c 
u 
a 

>> 

s 
a 

3  ft 
« 

cts. 

"13  aj 
ra  6o 

a  °s 

.  o 

C   03 

•3ft 

i ». 
.as. 

o 

cts. 

tS 

cts. 

60 

05 

£  ft 
ft 

cts. 

a 

60 
c3 

% 
ft 

I 

u 

£  * 
=3  8. 

cts. 

61) 

03 

a>  « 
03  ft 

<*« 

C  O 

o 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I.— 

1 — Charlottetown 

48-6 

44-7 

42-0 

29-3 

25-7 

47-7 

36 

6 

58 

2 

28-5 

31-9 

44-9 

14-0 

47 

0 

24-6 

7-3 

4-6 

7-2 

10-1 

Nova  Scotia— 

2 — Halifax 

50-9 
51-7 

47-0 
49-2 

44-7 
49-1 

30-5 
32-0 

26-6 
27-6 

24-3 

46-5 
47-0 

48-8 
50-0 

34 
35 

7 
6 

58 
58 

4 
4 

28-3 
29-0 

31-4 
31-2 

47-3 
46-7 

15-0 
14-0 

47 
47 

0 

1 

24-1 
24-4 

8-0 
7-3 

4-6 
4-9 

8-9 
7-3 

10-7 

3— New  Glasgow 

10-2 

4 — Sydney 

51-0 

47-0 

37-6 

31-6 

27-7 

49-0 

60 

0 

28-2 

31-5 

51-1 

16-0 

47 

1 

25-1 

7-3 

4-6 

8-2 

10-2 

5— Truro 

51-3 

48-5 

46-8 

31-2 

28-5 

50-0 

5S 

1 

30-8 

46-3 

14-0 

46 

8 

24-4 

6-7 

4-9 

8-1 

10-1 

New  Brunswick— 

6 — Fredericton 

51-2 

47-3 

49-0 

31-0 

27-2 

30-3 

47-3 

34 

3 

58 

4 

29-0 

31-1 

47-5 

15-0 

4G 

8 

24-9 

7-3 

4-8 

7-1 

9-8 

7 — Moncton 

50-5 

48-0 

49-1 

30-5 

27-7 

48-7 

34 

5 

GO 

6 

28-0 

81-1 

45-2 

15-0 

47 

0 

24-8 

8-0 

4-5 

7-7 

10-1 

50-3 

47-3 
44-3 
47-3 
47-5 
43-0 

48-3 

46-6 
42-5 
44-6 
43-9 
39-7 

43-1 

47-3 
42-3 
46-7 
45-4 
40-0 

29-6 

33-0 
30-2 
29-3 
29-7 
29-8 

26-6 

25-5 
23-9 
26-8 
24-0 
23-6 

29-8 

30-3 
30-6 
29-9 
32-3 

46-4 

44-5 
44-6 
44-6 

48-9 

47-5 
45-8 
45-5 
41-4 
43-8 

35 

37 
33 
33 
35 
33 

3 

2 
4 

8 
6 
1 

57 

57 
58 

58 
54 
53 

S 

3 

9 
C 
G 
2 

28-3 

28-7 
28-2 
28-6 
28-4 
27-7 

31-8 

28-7 
30-3 
30-7 
30-7 
29-6 

48-0 

50-0 
45-5 
47-5 
45-9 
43-7 

16-0 

15-0 
15-0 
15-5 
15-0 
14-0 

47 

45 
44 
45 
45 
45 

0 

1 
2 
4 
6 
1 

24-6 

24-3 
22-4 
22-8 
23-9 
22-9 

7-3 

6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
5-5 
5-3 

4-2 

4-3 
3-8 
3-7 
3-6 
4-1 

7-3 

7-7 
8-0 
8-2 
8-1 

q.q 

Quebec— 

10-fS 

10— Hull 

9-fi 

9-fi 

12 — Quebec 

0-8 

13— St.  Hyacinthe 

9-8 

14— St.  Johns 

45-3 
47-8 
45-7 
43-4 
46-3 

49-0 
50-6 

45-0 
42-6 
42-5 
43-2 

45-4 
47-2 

45-1 
44-7 
40-3 
43-6 

47-6 
47-5 

28-0 
30-5 

28-8 
29-6 
30-1 

29-0 
30-7 

28-0 
24-9 
24-6 
23-1 
24-5 

26-2 
27-0 

33-6 

46-3 

45-9 
43-3 
41-9 
44-3 

47-G 
48-6 

36 
32 
33 

31 
33 

33 
33 

0 
9 
4 
2 

6 

5 
9 

59 

14 
55 

17 

58 

50 
58 

0 

8 
6 
B 

3 

6 

9 

28-7 
27-1 
29-6 
29-0 
29-6 

27-7 
27-6 

30-2 
30-9 

29-4 
30-0 
29-8 

30-9 
30-6 

45-3 
45-2 
45-3 
44-7 
44-3 

42-9 
43-0 

14-0 
15-0 
14-0 
14-0 
15-0 

15-0 
15-0 

45 
44 
45 
45 
44 

15 
45 

0 

6 
8 
3 
9 

3 
4 

23-8 
23-3 
23-7 
22-1 
22-5 

22-7 
23-7 

5-3 
6-0 
5-3 
6-0 
6-0 

6-7 
6-7 

4-1 
4-2 
4-1 
4-0 
3-9 

4-2 
4-2 

8-4 
7-9 
8-1 
7-5 

7-7 

7-3 
7-5 

m-o 

9-7 

16— Sorel 

ino 

17— Thetford  Mines 

30-7 
30-8 

44-5 
45-0 

9-7 

18— Three  Rivers 

9-6 

Ontario — 

19— Belleville 

0-5 

20— Brantford 

9-6 

21— Brockville 

51-6 

48-1 

50-8 

31-3 

27-1 

45-7 

46-3 

32 

8 

B0 

5 

27-6 

29-8 

43-8 

15-0 

44 

1 

23-3 

6-3 

4-0 

8-3 

9-8 

22— Chatham 

49-0 
50-1 

45-3 
47-1 

47-1 
48-7 

29-5 
30-4 

26-9 
29-6 

31-7 

45-0 
45-5 

48-5 
46-9 

3-1 
35 

3 
9 

58 
59 

4 
1 

27-5 
27-8 

31-1 
30-4 

43-3 
42-9 

150 
15-0 

15 
45 

2 

] 

22-8 
22-6 

5-3 
6-0 

4-1 

3-9 

6-8 
7-3 

9-? 

23— Cornwall 

9-5 

24— Fort  William 

47-7 

44-4 

46-6 

28-4 

26-6 

45-8 

57 

1 

27-0 

29-8 

47-9 

16-0 

14 

9 

23-6 

6-0 

3-9 

6-9 

8-9 

25—  Gait 

49-6 

46-2 

47-8 

29-4 

26-0 

49-3 

34 

0 

69 

0 

28-0 

30-6 

43-5 

15-0 

45 

1 

22-6 

6-7 

4-0 

7-3 

9-2 

26— Guelph 

49-4 

46-4 

47-4 

29-7 

27-0 

33-2 

46-0 

49-0 

34 

9 

57 

8 

27-6 

30-7 

42-6 

15-0 

45 

4 

22-7 

6-0 

4-1 

7-5 

9-5 

27— Hamilton 

49-4 

46-0 

47-8 

30-3 

27-2 

30-5 

44-8 

48-7 

33 

6 

58 

!) 

27-4 

30-8 

44-7 

1fi-0 

45 

7 

23-0 

6-0 

4-2 

7-5 

9-2 

28— Kingston 

50-1 

45  -5 

47-3 

29-8 

25-9 

32-0 

44-7 

48-3 

33 

1 

57 

5 

27-9 

30  -ft 

43-7 

15-0 

44 

7 

22-5 

fi-0 

4-? 

7-9 

9-6 

29— Kitchener 

49-5 

45-5 

49-1 

29-9 

26-3 

30-6 

44-8 

48-5 

33 

7 

58 

3 

27-5 

30-6 

44-5 

15-0 

45 

4 

23-0 

6-7 

4-1 

7-4 

9-2 

30— London 

49-1 

45-3 

47-3 

29-8 

26-2 

33-0 

45-7 

48-9 

33 

3 

58 

4 

27-0 

30-1 

44-2 

15-0 

45 

5 

23-0 

6-0 

4-0 

7-7 

9-2 

47-8 
49-1 

44-S 
46-0 

46-7 
48-2 

29-0 
28-6 

25-5 

27-1 

44-7 
45-7 

46-7 
47-7 

32 

7 

59 

58 

1 
9 

27-4 
27-6 

30-4 
31-2 

45-5 
48-5 

15-5 
16-0 

15 
15 

2 

5 

23-1 
24-1 

6-0 

6-7 

4-1 
4-2 

7-0 
8-1 

P-5 

32— North  Bay 

10-1 

33— Oshawa 

48-4 

47-0 

49-8 

29-5 

26-2 

44-3 

48-3 

:>3 

3 

58 

4 

27-6 

30-3 

44-5 

15-0 

45 

5 

22-9 

6-0 

4-0 

7-4 

9-2 

34— Ottawa 

49-2 

46-1 

48-0 

29-6 

26-2 

30-2 

45-7 

48-0 

S3 

0 

58 

5 

2S-0 

30-0 

45-5 

15-0 

44 

7 

22-6 

6-7 

3-8 

7-S 

9-5 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  april,  1947 
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18-0 
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18 -00-22 -00(b) 

4 

18-6 

16-1 

17-5 

9-3 

7-2 

37  -< 

)21-3 

24-7 

42-0 

54-2 

48-6 

25-0 

38-6 

34-3 

8-i 

i   9-0 

56-5 

43-0 

11-75 

26-50-30-50 

5 

18-7 

17-1 

17-3 

8-7 

6-9 

39-4 

121-0 

24-7 

45-5 

55-8 

47-0 

41-2 

32-9 

9-: 

5    9-2 

56-4 

43-1 

12-41 

21 -00-25 -00(b) 

6 

18-1 

16-5 

17-0 

9-1 

7-3 

38  •( 

>  19-1 

28-4 

42-8 

55-2 

48-0 

25-0 

39-8 

33-6 

9-4 

[    9-3 

55-0 

42-9 

12-28 

26 -00-30 -00(b) 

7 

17-8 

15-7 

16-3 

8-7 

6-9 

36- 

L  20-1 

20-9 

44-7 

51-4 

47-5 

25-0 

39-1 

33-7 

9- 

9-0 

54-0 

42-9 

13-00 

20 -50-24 -50(b) 

8 

17-5 

15-6 

14-7 

16-7 
16-1 

8-6 
8-5 

9-0 
7-3 

42-. 
42-: 

$  16-5 

i  17-5 

23-4 
25-7 

51-4 
31-7 

55-0 

42-1 

47-8 
45-2 

35-8 

33-5 
30-6 

8-' 

9-( 

r  8-2 

)   8-8 

58-6 
49-7 

45-0 
43-9 

18-00 

16-75 

q 

17-4 

15-50-19-50 

10 

16-5 

15-0 

15-4 

10-0 

7-4 

39-. 

>  19-2 

24-4 

37-9 

38-0 

44-7 

25-2 

37-3 

31-6 

8-. 

>   8-5 

52-3 

45-0 

16-75 

23 -00-27 -00(b) 

11 

17-7 

15-7 

16-4 

9-4 

7-6 

36  ■( 

5  20-7 

25-9 

40-0 

43-6 

45-9 

26-0 

38-7 

33-0 

S-< 

)   8-8 

49-3 

45-1 

16-00 

27-50-31-50(b) 

12 

15-7 

15-1 

15-3 

9-3 

8-0 

43-. 

518-2 

24-6 

43-3 

42-4 

46-4 

25-1 

36-9 

33-3 

8-; 

5    8-2 

46-9 

45-4 

15-75 

16 -00-20 -00(b) 

13 

16-3 

15-8 
14-9 

15-6 
16-7 

8-7 
8-8 

8-3 
7-4 

14- 
38- 

3  21-0 
5  20-0 

26-7 
25-8 

38-9 
41-0 

48-2 
41-9 

46-0 
46-7 

26-5 
25-6 

39-5 

39-0 

33-0 
33-5 

8-< 
8- 

[    8-4 

r  8-5 

47-3 

46-0 

44-6 
44-4 

15-50 

17-50 

H 

17-2 

20 -00-24 -00(b) 

15 

16-3 

14-9 
15-1 

16-3 
16-4 

9-7 
9-1 

7-9 
8-1 

44  •< 

40- 

)  19-1 
I  18-6 

23-0 
25-8 

43-3 
50-5 

44-5 
51-6 

45-5 
45-8 

27-8 
25-5 

38-9 
38-1 

34-0 
33-0 

8-< 
8- 

[   8-0 

I    8-3 

52-4 
52-6 

45-0 
44-1 

16-25 
19-00 

Ifi 

17-8 

14 -00-18 -00(b) 

17 

16-8 

14-9 

15-9 

8-9 

7-6 

40- 

I  18-9 

24-3 

36-3 

45-4 

44-0 

26-0 

38-7 

32-7 

8- 

J    8-4 

52-4 

44-8 

16-00 

20 -00-24 -00(b) 

IS 

16-5 

15-2 
15-6 

16-3 
16-1 

8-3 

8-7 

7-0 
7-1 

40- 
37- 

3  19-2 
120-6 

25-8 
25-1 

37-9 
42-6 

40-0 
38-8 

46-8 
44-1 

24-9 
24-8 

36-4 
34-7 

30-8 
29-5 

8- 
8- 

1    8-6 
!    8-6 

48-1 
49-0 

44-5 
44-3 

16-00 
16-00 

19 

17-5 

22-00-26-00 

20 

17-4 

15-3 

16-1 

7-2 

42- 

3  20-4 

24-0 

39-4 

45-6 

25-0 

36-9 

30-8 

8- 

7    8-5 

50-3 

43-7 

16-00 

20-00-24-00 

21 

17-1 

15-7 

16-3 

8-3 

6-5 

40- 

5  20-5 

27-0 

33-2 

40-9 

45-3 

25-3 

34-9 

30-5 

9- 

1    9-0 

47-7 

43-4 

16-00 

21-50-25-50 

22 

17-6 

16-5 

15-6 

8-8 

7-8 

43- 

1  17-1 

31-7 

43-2 

45-3 

26-3 

35-7 

30-4 

8-^ 

[    8-4 

48-9 

43-6 

16-50 

23-00-27-00(b) 

23 

17-5 

15-8 

16-3 

8-2 

7-2 

45- 

3  20-6 

26-7 

38-9 

48-3 

45-0 

25-2 

39-0 

29-7 

9- 

I    9-1 

47-4 

43-1 

16-80 

25-50-29-50 

24 

17-2 

15-4 

15-8 

8-7 

7-0 

33- 

120-0 

26-7 

36-3 

41-4 

44-3 

24-7 

33-3 

29-1 

8- 

1    8-4 

48-1 

44-7 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

25 

17-4 

16-1 

16-0 

8-0 

6-7 

35- 

121-0 

27-0 

34-8 

41-1 

43-3 

35-2 

30-1 

9- 

L    9-0 

48-4 

44-7 

16-00 

22-50-26-50 

2'3 

17-2 

15-2 

15-8 

8-6 

7-1 

37- 

3  20-0 

26-3 

44-8 

37-0 

43-1 

24-1 

34-5 

29-6 

9- 

3    9-0 

47-8 

44-7 

15-50 

26-50-30-50 

27 

16-8 

15-3 

15-9 

8-6 

7-0 

42- 

3  21-4 

24-1 

39-1 

42-4 

45-0 

25-0 

36-2 

30-2 

8- 

3    8-8 

49-2 

44-3 

16-00 

29-50-33-50 

28 

17-3 

15-8 

16-1 

8-8 

7-1 

30- 

3  20-7 

26-2 

40-3 

42-9 

43-3 

24-9 

34-9 

30-1 

8- 

3    8-7 

46-8 

44-9 

16-00 

27-50-31-50 

29 

17-2 

15-8 

16-5 

7-9 

6-7 

39- 

1  19-7 

26-1 

39-3 

42-8 

44-3 

25-6 

35-5 

29-3 

8- 

3    8-7 

48-6 

44-4 

16-50 

27-00-31-00 

30 

17-2 

14-4 

16-1 

8-1 

5-9 

37- 

3  21-0 

26-3 

39-4 

41-4 

43-3 

24-0 

35-4 

29-7 

8- 

3    8-8 

48-1 

44-9 

14-63 

25-00-29-00 

31 

18-1 

16-4 

16-6 

8-4 

7-0 

42- 

7  20-6 

27-8 

40-7 

43-8 

47-0 

37-3 

31-2 

9- 

1    9-3 

54-4 

44-7 

17-25 

23-00-27-00 

32 

16-8 

15-4 

15-8 

8-7 

6-6 

37- 

3  20-6 

26 -0 

37-7 

41-2 

44-7 

23-7 

34-6 

29-7 

8- 

3    8-3 

50-3 

44-9 

16-00 

26-00-30-00 

33 

17-2 

15-4 

16-5 

8-7 

7-5 

41- 

3  21-6 

25-7 

36-6 

44-9 

44-7 

26-0 

37-4 

30-6 

8- 

1   8-5 

48-1 

44-1 

16-75 

31-50-35-50 

31 

88100— 10i 
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THE  LABOUR  GAZETTE  [MAY 

TABLE  IV— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 


Beef 
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c 
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©    . 
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It 

.sft 
Jfc 

©* 

bD 

M 
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©  c 

03    N 
1-    O 

boa 
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ca 

s  ** 

m 

ft  M 

.  © 

•a  a 

^a 
£•*' 

55  fe 

0>  © 

O 

©* 

'.£ 
is 

.5 
| 

gg. 

© 
-o 
§ 

1 

.2  P 
fe 

© 

ff 

03 

03 

a 
-2 

0) 

ii 

o  o. 

as 
cts. 

Locality 

I. 

•3? 

02 

1- 

a  >- 

3   © 
O  O. 

K 

43 

Ma 

O  © 

1 

3 

i 

15 
§ 

Xi 

"Sis 

S  a 

1:2 

ii 
§£ 
•Is 

&3 

S3  S3 

J3  o 

to 

fe 

T3 

8 

15 

u 

-  © 

".= 
11 

PQ 

.1 

©  O 
c3  O. 

o 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

ctsj 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cte 

cts. 

35 — Owen  Sound 

48-7 

45-7 

48-7 

30-0 

26-1 

49-0 

34-6 

58 

4 

27-3 

30-5 

41-5 

15-0 

45-2 

22-8 

6-0 

4-1 

6-8 

9-4 

50-9 
49-2 

47-1 

44-8 

48-6 
46-0 

30-4 

28-7 

27-1 
26-3 

31-8 

44-6 
44-9 

47-0 
48-2 

32-8 
36-0 

57 
59 

1 

S 

27-2 
27-4 

30-7 
29-9 

44-1 
48-6 

15-0 
16-0 

45-3 
45-1 

22-9 
23-6 

6-0 
6-3 

4-2 

4-] 

7-9 
6-3 

9-1 

37— Port  Arthur 

9-3 

48-9 
49-7 
50-0 

45-4 
46-5 
45-9 

47-3 
48-4 
47-1 

30-4 
30-7 
30-7 

27-4 
27-1 
27-1 

31-0 
31-3 

45-0 
44-5 
44-4 

49-0 
49-2 
48-1 

33-0 
34-5 
33-0 

53 
58 
57 

1 
3 

1 

27-9 
27-4 
27-4 

30-4 
30-7 
31-0 

44-9 
45-2 
46-0 

15-5 
15-0 
15-0 

45-7 
45-6 
45-8 

23-4 
23-0 
22-6 

6-0 
6-0 
6-0 

4-1 
4-: 
4-C 

7-0 
8-0 
7-9 

9-3 

3g — St.  Thomas 

q.q 

40 — Sarnia 

9-8 

41— Sault  Ste.  Marie 

49-1 

45-7 

45-4 

29-5 

27-0 

45-0 

48-0 

57 

6 

27-5 

29-9 

47-5 

16-0 

44-7 

23-4 

6-7 

3-t 

7-5 

9-1 

42 — Stratford 

46-8 
47-8 

43-8 
44-0 

46-0 
44-6 

29-0 
29-9 

25-8 
26-1 

28-0 

45-0 
43-1 

46-6 
47-2 

32-7 
36-0 

5S 
57 

6 

7 

27-5 
27-7 

31-1 
31-0 

43-5 
45-9 

15-0 
16-0 

45-4 
44-5 

22-5 
23-5 

5-3 
6-7 

3-£ 

4-1 

7-9 
7-5 

9-4 

43— Sudbury 

9-5 

49-2 
50-1 
48-0 
48-5 
48-3 

45-4 
46-6 
45-0 
44-8 
45-0 

47-0 
49-4 
45-3 
47-4 
46-3 

29-7 
31-0 
28-8 
29-9 
30-7 

26-6 
26-6 
25-6 
26-4 
27-3 

29-3 
30-9 
29-3 

43-9 
45-1 
43-7 
44-8 

48-5 
47-1 
48-8 
47-7 

33-2 
34-2 
34-7 
34-7 

57 
59 
57 
57 

5S 

5 
3 
5 
7 
6 

27-7 
28-0 
27-9 
27-3 
27-3 

30-7 
30-5 
30-4 
30-5 
31-3 

48-0 
46-1 
41-2 
45-4 
43-9 

17-0 
16-0 
16-0 
160 
150 

44-7 
45-4 
45-4 
45-1 
45-0 

23-2 
21-9 
23-4 
22-3 
22-9 

6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-0 
6-0 

4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
3-8 

7-7 
7-8 
7-5 
7-9 
7-1 

9-7 

9-4 

46— Welland 

9-5 

9-? 

48— Woodstock 

9-5 

Manitoba- 

47-2 
47-0 

45-5 

43-0 

43-0 
42-8 

42-3 
41-3 

44-5 
40-4 

41-2 
41-3 

28-2 
27-3 

26-2 
26-7 

26-4 
24-9 

23-6 
23-0 

56 
50 

55 
55 

7 
9 

5 
7 

25-3 
25-4 

25-4 
25-9 

31-8 
30-8 

33-6 
31-7 

44-3 

45-9 

42-7 
44-7 

130 
14  0 

15-0 
14-0 

42-8 
42-4 

42-4 
43-2 

24-3 
22-6 

23-2 
23-1 

7-1 
8-0 

7-2 
6-0 

3-8 
3-7 

3-S 
4-1 

5-6 
7-0 

6-6 
fi-3 

9-4 

28-0 

42-6 

41-8 
40-0 

47-1 
41-5 

34-8 
30-3 

8-9 

Saskatchewan— 

8-9 

52— Prince  Albert 

9-1 

53 — Regina 

45-2 

41-7 

41-8 

26-1 

23-7 

27-4 

42-7 

44-3 

31-4 

R6 

5 

25-7 

33-6 

44-4 

14-0 

42-4 

23-3 

6-8 

3-9 

5-8 

9-fi 

47-3 

47-1 
44-8 
47-0 

43-4 

45-7 
41-2 
42-1 

43-1 

43-8 
41-3 

42-6 

27-7 

26-9 
25-8 
26-1 

25-0 

24-5 
23-0 
25-5 

28-0 

27-5 
24-0 
26-1 

40-9 

41-8 
41-3 
40-9 

44-8 

32-9 

55 

50 
55 
55 

9 

9 
7 

5 

25-2 

24-9 
26-3 
24-9 

32-1 

30-3 
32-3 
31-5 

44-4 

44-0 
43-9 
43-6 

14-0 

14-0 
14-0 
140 

42-2 

43-0 
44-2 
43-1 

22-8 

21-6 
23-5 
22-0 

7-2 

7-2 
8-0 
7-2 

3-8 

3-9 
4-3 

3-9 

6-7 

5-8 
7-7 
7-5 

9-3 

Alberta— 

q-o 

44-7 
43-3 

32-0 
30-0 

9-4 

57 — Edmonton 

9-4 

58 — Lethbridge 

46-8 

52-2 
50-3 

42-4 

47-3 
45-8 

41-0 

50-0 
47-4 

26-2 

30-8 

28-7 

25-7 

28-0 
26-6 

27-3 
29-7 

42-0 

45-0 
43-3 

45-5 

31-7 

5S 

59 
57 

0 

4 
3 

25-0 

28-5 
28-2 

32-6 

32-7 
30-9 

44-7 

42-1 
41-5 

14-0 

16-0 
14-0 

43-0 

45-0 
44-7 

22-7 

24-8 
24-3 

8-0 

90 
8-5 

4-0 

4-3 
4-1 

6-2 

7-7 
8-3 

8-9 

British  Columbia— 

9-7 

60 — New  Westminster.. . . 

47-3 

9-4 

51 — Prince  Rupert 

50-0 

46-7 

49-3 

29-0 

27-0 

45-5 

68 

4 

27-6 

34-3 

48-9 

19-0 

45-0 

26-0 

10-0 

4-9 

9-1 

10-3 

62— Trail 

49-5 

44-5 

47-3 

28-8 

26-1 

28-7 

45-0 

5S 

4 

27-1 

33-5 

45-7 

17-0 

44-9 

23-3 

9-0 

4-0 

7-3 

9-6 

63— Vancouver 

50-7 

45-8 

48-5 

29-6 

27-1 

28-7 

44-0 

48-2 

35-7 

59 

4 

28-0 

30-4 

42-2 

14-0 

44-6 

23-8 

9-6 

4-1 

8-2 

9-7 

64— Victoria 

50-0 

46-8 

48-2 

29-5 

26-4 

29-3 

45-0 

48-2 

35-2 

59 

4 

28-5 

31-7 

42-5 

15-0 

44-9 

24-2 

90 

4-P 

8-0 

9-5 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  april,  1947 
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Sugar 

3 
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.X 

l~ 

it!  © 

o  a 
O 

as 

.o. 
M    • 

|x 

x-* 

-  *+ 

Coal 

Rent  (a) 

V 
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0 

O  fc, 

>* 

in 

3 

V. 

.t2  ft 
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IS 

ar 

fc-'C* 

8-1 
.8  n 

ik 

•SS 

o  ft 
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ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

ete. 

eta. 

ete. 

ete. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

t 

f 

17-3 

15-4 

16-0 

8-2 

6-6 

39-0 

20-2 

25-4 

43-4 

44-5 

24-7 

35-1 

31-1 

8-7 

8-6 

51-8 

44-3 

16-50 

16 -00-20 -00 

35 

16-8 

15-1 

16-1 

8-4 

7-1 

39-2 

19-7 

26-5 

36-1 

42-3 

43-2 

24-4 

37-2 

30-2 

9-2 

9-1 

47-9 

44-2 

16-75 

24-00-28-00 

3tf 

17-6 

15-9 

16-5 

8-2 

7-5 

48-3 

20-8 

26-0 

39-4 

48-2 

46-3 

25-3 

39-5 

29-8 

9-1 

9-0 

46-1 

43-7 

16-80 

23 -00-27 -00 

37 

16-9 

15-0 

16-4 

8-6 

7-0 

38-7 

21-7 

28-0 

37-7 

37-9 

44-7 

24-1 

34-7 

30-8 

8-9 

8-8 

47-1 

44-8 

15-75 

27-00-31-00 

38 

17-5 

16-2 

16-9 

8-2 

7-4 

38-2 

20-1 

26-7 

45-8 

44-3 

25-3 

36-7 

30-4 

8-9 

8-8 

49-5 

45-0 

16-00 

21 -00-25-00 

39 

17-1 

16-2 
15-7 

16-6 
16-6 

9-0 
8-1 

7-4 
6-7 

43-6 
42-2 

19-6 
17-8 

27-0 
28-9 

40-3 
32-7 

42-7 
42-7 

47-5 

26-0 

24-8 

36-4 
35-9 

30-8 
29-7 

9-0 
9-1 

8-9 
9-1 

49-7 
45-3 

44-5 
44-1 

16-50 
17-00 

40 

17-9 

23-00-27-00 

41 

17-5 

16-2 

17-0 

8-5 

6-9 

40-1 

19-1 

26-9 

38-6 

41-3 

44-3 

25-1 

35-1 

31-1 

9-0 

8-8 

50-4 

43-7 

16-00 

22-00-26-00 

42 

18-0 

15-9 

16-7 

8-8 

7-1 

40-3 

20-5 

26-3 

39-5 

43-4 

47-0 

25-3 

37-1 

30-5 

9-2 

9-0 

49-6 

44-3 

17-75 

28-50-32-50 

43 

18-4 

16-3 

17-1 

8-1 

7-4 

49-3 

20-4 

27-1 

37-3 

44-2 

48-5 

25-6 

37-5 

32-4 

8-9 

8-9 

47-3 

44-3 

19-50 

27-50-31-50 

44 

16-8 

15-3 

15-6 

8-4 

6-6 

41-8 

20-5 

24-5 

36-4 

40-6 

43-0 

24-3 

35-2 

29-5 

8-8 

8-7 

49-2 

44-0 

15-50 

32 -50-36 -50 

45 

17-1 

15-1 

15-3 

7-7 

6-1 

37-8 

21-2 

26-3 

39-5 

38^6 

44-0 

23-7 

34-4 

29-3 

8-8 

8-7 

45-5 

44-3 

15-50 

43 

16-9 

15-8 

16-4 

8-4 

6-7 

40-9 

20-4 

26-5 

37-8 

40-4 

45-5 

24-6 

34-8 

30-1 

8-5 

8-3 

48-0 

44-1 

16-00 

25-00-29-00 

47 

17-1 

15-7 

16-3 

7-5 

6-8 

35-0 

21-0 

26-3 

39-0 

41-9 

24-8 

35-4 

30-3 

8-9 

8-9 

49-1 

44-2 

16-00 

22-50-26-50 

48 

19-9 

17-3 

17-3 

10-1 

7-6 

40-8 

19-3 

27-3 

39-6 

49-3 

26-4 

41-0 

29-4 

9-6 

9-4 

50-3 

43-1 

9-30 

21-50-25-50 

49 

19-3 

17-2 

17-7 

9-7 

7-5 

50-7 

19-2 

26-3 

37-4 

41-1 

48-5 

26-0 

38-9 

28-9 

10-0 

9-9 

41-9 

42-6 

14-50 

26-50-30-50 

50 

20-5 

16-3 

17-5 

10-1 

7-2 

51-7 

19-0 

25-0 

42-0 

44-3 

26-5 

37-7 

30-7 

9-7 

9-7 

48-2 

42-6 

11-40 

22-50-26-50 

51 

20-3 

17-4 

18-1 

9-6 

7-7 

58-7 

21-6 

26-4 

46-4 

51-3 

46-7 

27-0 

38-3 

32-4 

10-2 

9-9 

47-8 

43-3 

11-60 

19-50-23-50 

52 

20-5 

17-0 

18-0 

9-4 

7-2 

53-2 

19-2 

25-6 

37-5 

39-1 

46-4 

26-4 

36-8 

31-4 

10-5 

10-7 

49-1 

43-8 

12-60 

28-50-32-50 

53 

21-3 

18-1 

18-6 

9-9 

7-8 

56-6 

20-4 

26-3 

41-0 

50-5 

47-9 

26-9 

37-4 

31-4 

10-6 

10-7 

49-5 

42-7 

11-20 

22-50-26-50 

54 

20-1 

15-9 

16-8 

9-9 

7-1 

53-9 

20-3 

25-7 

37-3 

50-4 

51-1 

25-1 

34-6 

30-2 

9-4 

10-0 

46-6 

43-0 

9-60 

26-00-30-00 

55 

21-7 

17-2 

17-4 

9-7 

6-6 

53-3 

19-3 

27-9 

41-7 

55-1 

53-0 

26-3 

38-0 

32-4 

10-4 

10-3 

47-3 

43-1 

21-00-25-00 

5S 

21-3 

15-9 

17-2 

9-6 

7-3 

44-4 

19-9 

26-3 

42-2 

45-8 

53-2 

24-9 

36-1 

28-7 

9-7 

10-0 

47-8 

42-8 

6-80 

25-50-29-50 

57 

20-5 

16-6 

16-0 

8-9 

6-9 

47-3 

19-8 

25-3 

35-7 

51-6 

25-2 

34-4 

29-9 

9-9 

9-9 

48-0 

42-8 

6-50 

22-00-26-00 

58 

20-3 

16-6 

18-3 

10-7 

7-6 

54-2 

20-2 

26-3 

39-7 

36-7 

54-0 

25-8 

32-2 

27-7 

9-4 

9-5 

45-3 

43-1 

17-00-21-00 

59 

19-3 

16-4 

17-3 

9-7 

6-9 

50-8 

18-9 

24-8 

36-4 

37-3 

49-8 

25-1 

34-1 

27-8 

8-9 

8-3 

42-6 

43-0 

14-70 

20-50-24-50 

80 

20-1 

16-9 

18-9 

11-9 

7-9 

66-7 

20-2 

27-0 

49-4 

46-0 

47-6 

26-6 

35-4 

40-1 

9-5 

9-3 

49-0 

42-9 

15-50 

20-00-24-00 

61 

20-5 

17-0 

18-1 

11-2 

7-5 

54-6 

18-7 

26-2 

40-9 

55-6 

58-3 

27-5 

34-5 

31-6 

9-8 

9-5 

45-1 

43-5 

13-00 

23-00-27-00 

62 

18-8 

15-7 

16-8 

9-9 

7-1 

54-2 

19-0 

24-9 

38-7 

37-0 

53-3 

24-8 

31-6 

27-2 

9-1 

9-2 

45-4 

42-5 

14-70 

25-00-29-00 

63 

19-1 

16-3 

17-3 

10-9 

7-0 

51-9  17-9 

25-0 

34-9 

38-1 

50-7 

25-0 

32-4 

27-5 

9-8 

9-4 

48-8 

43-8 

14-95 

21-00-25-00 

54 

(a)  The  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rents  collected  in  the  1941  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rents  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  are  for  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rente  have 
been  shown  where  this  type  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses. 
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excluding  rents  and   services.     This  index   is 
now  being  included  in  Table  I. 

Explanatory  Note  as  to  Cost-of -Living  Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2,800  in  1938.  The  average  expendi- 
ture was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows:  food 
(31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per  cent), 
$269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent),  $90.59; 
clothing  (11-7  per  cent),  $165.80;  ihome 
furnishings  (8-9  per  cent),  $125-70;  miscel- 
laneous (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 


no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11,  1941, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of 
the  Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  under  the  title  Price 
Control  in  Canada. 

Wholesale  Prices,  March,  1947 

Wholesale  prices  evinced  further  strength  in 
March  as  indicated  by  a  gain  in  the  com- 
posite index  of  2-3  points  to  120-4  between 
February    15   and    March    15.     In   the   fibres, 


COST   OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA,    WAR  AND   POST-WAR    COMPARISON 


BASE    PRICES    IN    JULY,     1914    AND     AUGUST,     1939 


\ 

WORLD 

WAR     1914 

SCPTCMBCR    1,  W4S 

JULY    I.W4 

WORLD     WAl 

1 

^AUGUST    l.    1939 

J    TMAM  J  J   A  S  ON  D 

■ 

POST-WAR      I9I8_ 


70 
160 
l  50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
00 


The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1-7  per 
cent),  $23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent), 
$79.30;  recreation  (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life 
insurance  (5-2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other 
expenditure  not  directly  represented  in  the 
index  brought  the  total  family  living  expendi- 
ture to  $1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1941  (L.G., 
1941,   page    1371).     The    order   provided    that 


textiles  and  textile  products  group,  an  index 
increase  of  6-5  points  to  117-6  reflected  higher 
quotations  for  cotton  knit  goods,  rayon  fabrics, 
worsted  cloth  yarns,  woollen  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  wool  cloth  and  binder  twine.  Vege- 
table products  moved  up  4-9  points  to  107-2 
during  the  month  supported  by  strength  in 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  lemons,  oranges, 
resin,  potatoes,  onions  and  hay.  A  slightly 
firmer  price  tone  for  silver  was  reflected  in  a 
gain  of  1-2  points  to  116-2  in  the  non-ferrous 
metals    group.      Animal     products     rose    0-6 
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points  to  123-6  due  to  higher  prices  for  raw 
furs,  live  stock,  steer  beef,  fowl  and  eggs. 
In  the  iron  and  steel  group  higher  hardware 
prices  increased  the  index  0-1  to  132-0.  Three 
groups  were  unchanged,  wood,  wood  products 
and  paper  at  149-0;  non-metallic  minerals  at 
106-3  and  chemicals  and  allied  products  at 
103-8. 


Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  wholesale 
registered  strength  in  March  also,  the  com- 
posite index  advancing  0-9  points  over  the 
February  level  to  116-4.  Field  products  rose 
0-9  to  101-7  due  to  upturns  in  grains,  potatoes, 
onions  and  hay,  while  animal  products  moved 
up  a  like  amount  to  141-0  due  to  strength  in 
livestock,  fowl  and  eggs. 


Old  Age  and  Blind  Pensioners  in  Canada 

Financial  and  Statistical  Summary  as  at  March  31,  1947 


IN  the  accompanying  tables,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the 
amendment  to  that  Act  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  blind  persons. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Dominion-Provincial  pensions  system  to  be 
effective  in  such  provinces  as  might  enact  and 
give  effect  to  special  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  the  provinces  are  now  participating. 
Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  a  pension  is 
payable  to  any  British  subject  of  70  years 
or  over  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  income 
of  as  much  as  $425*  a  year  and  who  has  resided 
in  Canada  for  the  20  years,  and  in  the  province 
in  which  the  application  is  made  for  the  five 
years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
proposed  commencement  of  pension.  The  Act 
also  provides  that  an  applicant  must  not  have 
assigned  or  transferred  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  for  a  pension.  Indians,  as 
denned  by  the  Indian  Act,  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  old  age  pensions. 

The  maximum  amount  of  pension  payable 
under  the  Act  is  $300*  yearly.  In  cases  where 
pensioners  have  a  private  income  the  amount 
of  their  old  age  pension  is  subject  to  reduction 
by  the  amount  that  their  private  income 
exceeds  $125*  a  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  it  was  first 
passed,  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada 
(then  the  administering  Department)  paid 
quarterly  to  each  province  one-half  of  the  net 
sum  paid  by  the  provincial  pension  authority 
during  the  preceding  three  months.  At  the  1931 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  however, 
the  Act  was  amended,  the  amount  of  the 
Dominion  contribution  being  increased  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  net  sum. 

The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  was  by  Order  in  Council  dated  March  1. 
1935,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Finance 
from  April  1,  1935.  By  a  second  Order  in 
Council,  P.C.  5942,  dated  September  7,  1945, 
the  administration  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  to  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  from  Septem- 
ber 1.  1945. 


Pensions  for  the  Blind 

An  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  assented  to  on  March  31, 1937  (L.G.,  May, 
1937,  p.  503)  provides  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  blind  persons  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  40  years  and  have  fulfilled  other 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Act.  Such  persons 
must  be  so  incapacitated  by  blindness  as  to  be 
unable  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eye- 
sight is  essential,  and  must  not  be  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  or  allowance  in  respect  of  blindness 
under  the  Pension  Act  or  the  War  Veterans' 
Allowance  Act. 

The  maximum  pension  payable  to  a  blind 
person,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  is  $300* 
per  annum.  If,  however,  a  blind  person  mar- 
ries another  blind  person  after  March  31,  1937, 
the  maximum  pension  is  reduced  to  $150*. 
If  a  pensioner  is  unmarried  the  maximum 
pension  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  in- 
come from  earnings  or  other  sources  in  excess 
of  $200*  a  year.  If  a  pensioner  is  married  to 
a  person  not  receiving  a  pension  in  respect  of 
blindness,  his  income  is  deemed  to  be  the  total 
income  of  himself  and  his  spouse  (including 
any  old  age  pension  payable  to  the  spouse) 
less  the  sum  of  $225*,  and  the  maximum 
pension  is  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
his  income,  so  calculated,  exceeds  $400*.  If  a 
pensioner  is  married  to  a  person  receiving  a 
pension  in  respect  of  blindness,  his  income  is 
deemed  to  be  one-half  the  total  income  of 
himself  and  his  spouse  (excluding  the  pension 
in  respect  of  blindness  payable  to  his  spouse) 
and  the  maximum  pension  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  his  income,  so  calculated, 
exceeds  $200*. 

Under  agreements  negotiated  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces,  the  Dominion 
contributes  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pensions 
to  blind  persons,  the  provinces  assuming  the 
remainder   of  the  cost  of  such  pensions. 

The  accompanying  tabular  statistics  indicate 
the  extent  of  operations  under  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 


*  Amended  by  Orders  in  Council  P.C.  6367,  August  10, 
1943,  P.C.  3376  and  P.C.  3877,  May  29,  1944,  passed 
under  the  authority  of  the  War  Measures  Act. 
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[MAY 


British 

New 

Nova 

Alberta 

Columbia 

Manitoba 

Brunswick 

Scotia 

Ontario 

Act 

Act 

Act 

Act 

Act 

Act 



effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

Aug.  1,  1929 

Sept.  1,  1927 

Sept.  1,  1928 

July  1,  1936 

Mar.  1,  1934 

Nov.  1,  1929 

12,738 
24-11 

18,039 
24-22 

13,583 
24-53 

13,360 
22-68 

15,403 
22-76 

65,085 
24-52 

'Percentage  of   pensioners   to   total 

1-59 

1-80 

1-87 

2-78 

2-52 

1-58 

•Percentage  of  persons  over  70  years 

3-63 

5-08 

4-26 

4-58 

5-39 

5-06 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  popula- 

tion over  70  years  of  age 

43-92 

35-37 

43-82 

60-73 

46-68 

31-29 

Dominion    Government's    contribu- 

tions for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 

1947 

$686,160.54 

$960,841.83 

$723,424.31 

$676,088.17 

$784,883.22 

$3,558,366.75 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 

and     Reconversion     for     quarter 

ended  Mar.  31,  1947  and  included 

in  Dominion  Government's  contri- 

butions for  the  same  period 

$143,960.93 

$203,761.16 

$151,447.44 

$151,512.49 

$174,325.98 

$734,763.30 

Dominion    Government's    contribu- 

tions April  1,  1946-March  31,  1947. 

$2,699,425.03 

$3,767,623.23 

$2,826,747.15 

$2,649,019.60 

$3,093,204.05 

$13,886,363.96 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 

and    Reconversion  April   1,    1946- 

March   31,    1947   and   included   in 

Dominion  Government's  contribu- 

$566,269.18 

$790,630.25 

$595,204.94 

$595,051.70 

$687,373.25 

$2,877,766.30 

Dominion    Government's    contribu- 

tions   from  inception  of  Old  Age 

$26,548,213.59 

$36,662,529  96 

$33,437,277.81 

$19,162,121.62 

$27,370,182.59 

$157,074,038.97 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropria- 

tion, War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 

bilization Appropriation  and   De- 

mobilization    and     Reconversion 

since  amendment  under  the  War 

Measures    Act    and    included    in 

Dominion    Government's    contri- 

butions from  inception  of  the  Old 

$1,809,891.74 

$2,518,462.54 

$1,996,148  63 

$1,746,384.64 

$2,015,294.59 

$9,072,128.82 

Charged  to  War  Appropriation 

$1,108,453.38 

$1,539,387.85 

$1,256,559.03 

$1,007,715.09 

$1,160,792.77 

$5,496,719.84 

Charged    to    War   Expenditure   and 

Demobilization  Appropriation 

$135,169.18 

$188,444.44 

$144,384.66 

$143,617.85 

$167,128.57 

$697,642.68 

Charged     to     Demobilization     and 

$566,269.18 

$790,630.25 

$595,204.94 

$595,051.70 

$687,373.25 

$2,877,766.30 

P.E.I. 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

N.W.T. 



Act 

Act 

Act 

Order  in  Council 

Totals 

effective 

effective 

effective 

effective 

July  1,  1933 

Aug.  1,  1936 

May  1,  1928 

Jan.  25,  1929 

2,112 

54,489 

14,204 

16 

209,029 

19-36 

24-01 

24-37 

24-69 

•Percentage    of    pensioners    to    total 

population 

2-25 

1-50 

1-71 

•13 

•Percentage  of  persons  over  70  years 

6-38 

3-28 

3-86 

1-52 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  popula- 

35-20 

45-79 

44-39 

8-74 

DominionGovernment's  contributions 

for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1947. . . . 

$89,663.27 

$2,918,223.28 

$776,497.53 

$1,180.97 

$11,175,329.87 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 

and  Reconversion  for  quarter  ended 

Mar.  31,  1947  and  included  in  Do- 

minion Government's  contributions 

for  the  same  period 

$17,932.65 

$599,317.72 

$162,086.35 

$241.56 

$2,339,349.58 

Dominion     Government's     contribu- 

tions April  1,  1946-March  31,  1947. . 

$350,808.13 

$11,466,940.27 

$3,085,226.48 

$4,222.08 

$43,829,579.98 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization 

and    Reconversion    April    1,    1946- 

March    31,    1947    and    included    in 

Dominion  Government's  contribu- 

$70,161.62 

$2,359,248.51 

$643,348.76 

$847.58 

$9, 1S5, 902.09 

Dominion     Government's    contribu- 

tions  from   inception  of   Old   Age 

Pensions  Act 

$2,918,178.18 

$88,349,133.09 

$32,318,988.24 

$35,587.88 

$423,S76,251.93 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropria- 

tion, War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 

bilization Appropriation  and  Demo- 

bilization and   Reconversion  since 

amendment  under  the  War  Mea- 

sures Act  and  included  in  Dominion 

Government's    contributions    from 

inception  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 

Act 

$228,179.85 

$7,887,119.69 

$2,122,014.99 

$2,421.23 

$29,398,046.72 

Charged  to  War  Appropriation 

$141,252.62 

$4,955,916.70 

$1,325,022.81 

$1,358.34 

$17,993,178.43 

Charged    to    War    Expenditure    and 

Demobilization  Appropriation 

$16,765.61 

$571,954.48 

$153,643.42 

$215.31 

$2, 21S, 966.20 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Re- 

conversion   

$70,161.62 

$2,359,248.51 

$643,348.76 

$S47.5S 

$9.1  $'>,902.09 

Percentages  based  on  the  estimated  population  as  at  June  1, 


■Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistic-. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 
Financial  and  Statistical  Summary  of  Pensions  for  Blind  Persons  in  Canada  as  at  March  31,  1947 


Alberta 
Act 
effective 
Mar.  7,  1938 


British 
Columbia 

Act 

effective 

Dec.  1,  1937 


Manitoba 

Act 

effective 

Sept.  1,  1937 


New 
Brunswick 

Act 

effective 

Sept.  1,  1937 


Nova  Scotia 

Act 

effective 

Oct.  1,  1937 


Number  of  pensioners 

Average  monthly  pension 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total  population 

Dominion  Government's  contributions  for  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1947 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1947  and  included 
in  Dominion  Government's  contributions  for  the 
same  period 

Dominion  Government's  contributions  April  1,  1946 
to  March  31,  1947 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion Apr.  1,  1946-March  31,  1947  and  included  in 
Dominion  Government's  contributions  for  the 
same  period 

Dominion  Government's  contributions  from  incep- 
tion of  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. . 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropriation,  War  Expen- 
diture and  Demobilization  Appropriation  and 
Demobilization  and  Reconversion  since  amend- 
ment under  the  War  Measures  Act  and  included  in 
Dominion  Government's  contributions  from 
inception  of  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act 

Charged  to  War  Appropriation 

Charged  to  War  Expenditure  and  Demobilization 
Appropriation 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Reconversion 


290 
"24-51 
•036 

$16,079  46 


$3,296.40 
$62,155.43 


$12,736.28 
$382,620.16 


$41,094.31 
$25,340.82 


$3,017.21 
$12,736.28 


370 
24-59 
•037 

$20,582  35 


$4,208.59 
$80,435.16 

$16,472.88 
$546,075.13 


$54,705.63 
$34,386.71 

$3,846.04 
$16,472.88 


391 
24-71 
•054 

$21,856  19 


$4,477.44 
$86,624.75 

$17,784.71 
$560,831.60 


$58,332.61 
$36,303.69 


$4,244.21 

$17,784.71 


758 
24-65 
•158 

$41,895  38 


$8,538.02 
$166,413.70 

$33,977.67 
$1,209,686.54 


$109,637.07 
$67,359.37 


$8,300.03 
$33,977.67 


685 
24-25 
•112 

$37, 154  30 

$7,714.69 
$147,485.80 

$30,782.96 
$1,037,646.25 


$95,097.22 
$56,644.86 

$7,669.40 
$30,782.96 


— 

Ontario 

Act 

effective 

Sept.  1,  1937 

P.E.I. 

Act 

effective 

Dec.  1,  1937 

Quebec 

Act 

effective 

Oct.  1,  1937 

Saskat- 
chewan 

Act 

effective 

Nov.  15,  1937 

N.W.T. 
Order  in 
Council 
effective 
Mar.  30, 
1938 

Totals 

1,623 
24-71 

•040 

$89,854.05 

$18,558.54 
$359,859.91 

$74,017.27 
$2,559,080.44 

$236,967.17 
$144,827.80 

$18,122.10 

$74,017.27 

121 
22-84 

•129 

$6,040.88 

$1,208.18 
$24,211.44 

$4,842.29 
$156,607.79 

$16,054.85 
$10,030.78 

$1,181.78 

$4,842.29 

2,709 
24-73 

•075 

$153,262.50 

$31,329.92 
$605,760.62 

123,995.67 
$3,852,703.17 

$404,783.26 
$251,329.01 

$29,458.58 

$123,995.67 

363 

24-83 

•044 
$20,556.64 

$4,172.75 
$81,938.78 

$16,639.55 
$542,569.24 

$55,289.85 
$34,700.66 

$3,949.64 

$16,639.55 

1 

25-00 

•008 
$75.00 

$15.00 
$250.00 

$50.00 
$250.00 

$50.00 

7,311 

•Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total  popu- 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 
for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1947 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and 
Reconversion  for  quarter  ended  Mar. 
31,    1947    and   included    in    Dominion 
Government's    contributions    for    the 
same  period 

$407,356.75 
$83,519.53 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 
April  1,  1946  to  March  31,  1947 

Amounts  charged  to  Demobilization  and 
Reconversion  Apr.  1,   1946-March  31, 
1947  and  included  in  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's   contributions    for    the    same 
period 

$1,615,135.59 
$331,299.28 

Dominion    Government's    contributions 
from  inception  of  amendment  to  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act 

$10,848,070.32 

Amounts  charged  to  War  Appropriation, 
War  Expenditure  and  Demobilization 
Appropriation  and  Demobilization  and 
Reconversion  since  amendment  under 
the  War  Measures  Act  and  included  in 
Dominion  Government's  contributions 
from  inception  of  amendment  to  the 

$1,072,011.97 

$660,923.70 

Charged  to  War  Expenditure  and  Demo- 

$79,788.99 

Charged  to  Demobilization  and  Recon- 

$50.00 

$331,299.28 

♦Percentages  based  on  the  estimated  population  as  at  June  1,  1946,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Fatal  Industrial  Accidents  in  Canada  During  the  First  Quarter 

of  1947 


THERE  were  287  industrial  fatalities  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  according  to  the 
latest  reports  received  by  the  Department  of 
Labour.  In  the  previous  three  months  there 
were  351  including  31  in  a  supplementary  list. 
The  accidents  recorded  are  those  occurring  to 
persons  gainfully  employed  during  the  course 
of,  or  arising  out  of  their  employment,  as 
well  as  fatalities  from  industrial  diseases 
reported  chiefly  by  the  Provincial  Workmen's 
Compensation  Boards. 

The  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports 
received  from  the  Provincial  Workmen's 
Compensation  Boards,  the  Board  of  Trans- 
port Commissioners,  certain  other  official 
sources,  and  from  Labour  Gazette  corre- 
spondents. Newspaper  reports  are  also  used 
to  supplement  these  data. 

There  were  three  industrial  accidents  which 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  three  or  more 
persons  in  each  case. 

An  aeroplane  crash  on  February  14  near 
Coleman,  Alberta,  caused  the  deaths  of  four 
employees  of  a  general  contracting  company. 
Two  freight  trains  collided  at  Scott  Junction, 
Quebec,  and  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four 
railway  employees  on  March  10.  The  most 
serious  disaster  occurred  on  March  3  when 
the  lake  freighter  Novadoc  of  Ontario  registry 
foundered  off  Portland,  Maine,  and  24  crew 
members  lost  their  lives. 

Grouped  by  industries  the  largest  number 
of  fatalities,  84,  was  recorded  in  transporta- 
tion. During  the  previous  quarter  75  deaths 
occurred  in  this  group.    In  manufacturing  50 


fatalities  were  recorded  as  compared  to  83  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1946.  The  manufactur- 
ing group  included  18  deaths  in  iron,  steel  and 
products  and  15  in  saw  and  planing-mill 
products. 

In  the  transportation  group  there  were  33 
industrial  deaths  in  steam  railways  and  34  in 
water  transportation.  In  the  previous  quarter 
there  were  35  deaths  noted  in  steam  railways 
and  21  in  water  transportation. 

Of  the  31  deaths  in  the  mining  group,  26 
were  in  metalliferous  mining  and  5  in  coal 
mining.  In  the  previous  quarter  46  fatalities 
were  recorded  in  mining,  32  being  in  metal- 
liferous mining. 

The  number  of  fatalities  in  logging  was  46 
and  in  agriculture,  12,  as  compared  with  47 
and  26  respectively  in  the  previous  quarter. 
Fatalities  recorded  in  trade  numbered  11  and 
in  service,  18. 

In  the  construction  group,  24  fatalities  were 
recorded  of  which  15  were  in  buildings  and 
structures.  In  the  previous  quarter  44  deaths 
occurred  in  this  group,  36  of  which  were  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  structures. 

Moving  trains  and  other  vehicles  and  water- 
craft  caused  97  fatal  industrial  accidents  during 
the  quarter.  This  was  the  most  important 
cause  of  fatalities  in  the  period. 

Falls  of  persons  resulted  in  28  deaths  and 
industrial  diseases,  infections  and  other 
causes  74. 

The  greatest  number  of  fatal  accidents  was 
recorded  in  Ontario  with   124.     Of  these,  40 


TABLE  I.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  PROVINCES  DURING  THE 
FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1947  BY  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

P.Q. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1 
2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
4 

5 
13 

1 

1 

"16' 

2 
14 

1 
10 
12 

5 

12 

46 

3 

Mining,  Non-ferrous,  Smelting  and  Quarrying. . . . 

1 

10 
5 

1 
15 

1 

15 

23 
6 
3 

40 
7 
1 

11 

1 

1 

3 
2 
5 

31 

2 
2 
1 
6 

i 

50 

1 

24 

5 

6 

3 

5 

8 
3 

1 

84 

Trade 

11 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

1 

18 

2 

Total 

16 

5 

40 

124 

9 

5 

28 

59 

1 

287 

766 
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were  in  transportation  and  public  utilities,  23 
in  manufacturing,  13  in  logging,  15  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  and  11  in  service.  In  British 
Columbia,  59  were  recorded,  of  which,  14  were 
in  logging,  12  in  manufacturing  and  10  in 
mining,  smelting  and  quarrying. 


Forty  fatal  accidents  were  recorded  in 
Quebec,  of  which,  15  were  transportation  and 
public  utilities  and  10  in  manufacturing. 
There  were  16  industrial  deaths  in  Nova 
Scotia,  28  in  Alberta,  9  in  Manitoba,  5  in 
Saskatchewan  and  5  in  New  Brunswick. 


TABLE  II.— FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1947  BY 

GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 


Cause 

.2 
< 

60 

.5 
to 

W) 

o 

J 
P. 

H 

§ 

c 

1 

B 

CO 

3 

£« 

3*3 

"a  >> 

£§ 

»<* 

c-d 

:s§ 

M 

.5 

s 

1 

fS 

.2 
o 

E 

! 

S 

.2 

1 

CO 

.2 

i 

S 

c 
S 

o 

o 

9 
£ 

o 

!| 

IS 

CD 
S 

H 

CD 

3 

§ 

s 

CD 

O 

•g 
1 

-d 

CD 

JS 

J 
13 

3 

o 
Eh 

1 

2 
3 
3 

5 
3 

7 
1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 
3 

6 

Dangerous  substances    (steam,   electricity,    flames,    explosions, 

l 

2 

2 

3 

1 

16 

1 

2 

28 

3 
1 

1 

3 

2 

44 

l 

3 

Tools 

5 
2 

2 

2 

12 

5 

2 
2 

5 

46 

4 

4 

7 

62 

4 

5 

i 

Q7 

4 

Falls  of  persons 

Other  causes  (industrial  diseases,  infections,  lightning,  cave-ins, 
etc.) 

l 
l 

3 

2 

20 
31 

4 
18 
50 

7 
5 
24 

1 
1 
5 

5 
12 
84 

3 

2 
11 

i 

2 

9,8 

1 
1 

7 
18 

74 

Total 

287 

Workmen's  Compensation  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
the  calendar  year,  1946,  opens  with  a  general 
review  of  the  operations  under  the  Act  since 
it  became  operative  on  January  1,  1917.  From 
that  date,  to  the  end  of  1946,  there  were 
316,177  claims  received,  including  those  for 
2,167  workmen  who  were  killed.  The  total 
cost  of  compensation  during  the  same  period 
was  $48,078,136.46;  1,310  widows  were  pen- 
sioned for  life,  or  until  re-marriage  and  2,772 
children  under  16  years  of  age  were  awarded 
monthly  pensions  while  under  that  age.  The 
total  number  of  pensions  awarded  was  10,590. 
The  present  rate  of  compensation  is  66|  per 
cent  of  average  earnings. 

Following  an  actuarial  study  of  the  Board's 
pension  fund  tables  during  the  year  it  was 
decided  to  lower  the  interest  basis  from  3^ 
per  cent  to  3  per  cent  and  future  pensions 
will  be  computed  on  the  3  per  cent  rate.    The 


revaluation  exceeded  the  pension  liability 
fund  by  $902,189.31.  Industry's  share  of  this 
shortage  was  $828,765.48.  By  transferring  all 
but  $50,000  of  the  net  credit  balance  of  con- 
tingent fund  and  special  account  (profit  on 
sale  of  bonds),  after  taking  care  of  the  fishing 
sub-class  deficit,  the  amount  necessary  to 
charge  industry  was  reduced  to  $328,534.73. 
The  total  amount  in  the  fund  at  December  31, 
1946,  was  $12,408,087.72  and  represented  the 
cost  of  what  the  following  pensioners  will  be 
entitled  to:  2,600  workmen  disabled  for  life 
(wholly  or  partially);  823  widows;  646 
children;  46  dependent  mothers;  14  dependent 
fathers;  11  other  dependents;  or  a  total  of 
4,140. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  for  each  of 
the  past  five  years  (1942-1946)  was  as  follows: 
1942,  19,714;  1943,  18.666;  1944,  19,027;  1945, 
18.396;  1946,  19,496. 
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Industrial  accidents  for  1946  were  classified 
as  follows: — 

Fatal  accidents,  dependency  established 

and  compensation   commenced 42 

Fatal    accidents,   burial   expenses   paid, 

no  dependents 8 

Fatal  accidents,  reports  pending  adjust- 
ment      4 

Fatal   accidents,  claim  non-compensable 

or  disallowed 1 

Accidents    causing    permanent    partial 

disability    121 

Accidents  causing  total  disability  for  7 

days  or  over 10,329 

Accidents  where  medical   aid  only  has 

been  paid   6,198 

Accidents  pending  adjustment,  no  pay- 
ments          1,927 

Accidents  not  compensable   (other  than 

fatal)     866 

Total    19,496 


The  totals  of  all  payrolls  on  which  assess- 
ments were  made  in  1946  amounted  to 
$112,892,278.  Administration  expenses  to  com- 
pensation cost  of  accidents  for  all  years  1937 
to  1946  was  6-62  per  cent. 

The  seven  classes  of  industries  from  which 
assessments   were   derived,    together   with   the 


amount  contributed  by  each  in  1946  were  as 
follows: — 

Mining $1,473,673.31 

Lumbering  and  woodworking 364,931 .76 

Iron  and  Steel 166,304 .  17 

Manufacturing   and    operating    not 

otherwise   specified    187,275. 15 

Building    and   construction 165,532.03 

Public  utilities  160,811 .52 

Transportation 331,882 .  20 

Total    $2,850,410. 14 


Penalties  and  interest  increased  the  total 
income  by  $11,831.29  and  $382,213.45  respec- 
tively. By  deducting  $207,401.03,  estimated 
adjustments,  the  total  net  income  for  the  year 
was  $3,037,053.85. 

The  total  expenditure,  actual  and  estimated 
for  1946  amounted  to  $4,025,740.29,  under  the 
following  headings:  compensation  paid,  other 
than  pensions,  $796,018.98;  paid  for  medical 
aid,  $137,459.63;  administration  expenses, 
$144,102.68;  safety  association,  $10,245.91; 
compensation,  estimated  outstanding, 
$2,542,205.93;  estimated  to  complete  medical 
aid  claims,  $61,856.84;  transferred  to  reserves 
for  pension  awards,  $333,850.32. 


New  Brunswick 


THE  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  New 
Brunswick  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1946,  states  that  the  actual 
income  for  the  year  1945  was  $1,617,810.82 
and  the  actual  expenditure  was  $1,365,755.35, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $252,055.47.  After  deduct- 
ing $519.37  caused  by  assessments  written  off 
to  bad  debts  and  adding  $2,165,354.28  brought 
forward  from  1944,  the  cumulative  credit 
balance  amounted  to  $2,416,890.38. 

Complete  statistics  for  1945  are  given  in 
the  report.  The  cost  of  compensation  in  1945 
was  $1,287,782.32,  when  a  total  of  12,238  claims 
was  made  to  the  Board.  There  were  30 
fatal  accidents  reported;  200  that  resulted 
in  permanent  partial  disability;  7,652  in 
temporary  total  disability  and  3,309  required 
medical  aid  only.  There  were  also  1,217  non- 
compensatable  accidents  reported. 


Causes  of  accidents  in  1945  which  were 
reported  to  the  Board  were  classified  as 
follows:  Prime  movers,  198;  working  machines, 
760;  hoisting  apparatus,  411;  dangerous  sub- 
stances, 389;  stepping  on  or  striking  against 
objects,  1,376;  falling  objects,  1,952;  handling 
objects,  1,658;  tools,  1,441;  runaways  and 
animals,  90;  moving  trains,  vehicles,  etc.,  325; 
falls  of  persons,  2,136;  all  other  causes,  1,502. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  accidents 
reported,  the  Board  adjusted  all  claims  sub- 
mitted through  the  different  Departments  of 
the  Dominion  Government  operating  in  New 
Brunswick,  also  all  claims  submitted  through 
the  Departments  of  the  New  Brunswick  Gov- 
ernment. For  these  services  the  Board  was 
remunerated  by  the  respective  governments 
in  the  amount  of  $16,391.94,  which  amount  was 
credited  to  the  cost  of  administration  for  the 
year.  The  net  administrative  expense  for  1945 
was  $84,241.03. 


Labour  and  Industry  in  Saskatchewan 


THE  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  for  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  covers  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946.  The  Department  was  created 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  Act,  1944,  which 
came  into  force  on  November  10,  1944. 

The  report  states  that  "during  the  year 
1946  the  work  of  the  Department  expanded 
in  a  number  of  important  respects."  The 
Minimum  Wage  Act  was  made  applicable  to 
a  large  number  of  small  towns  and  villages 
which  had  not  previously  been  covered  by 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Regular  and 
systematic  inspection  of  all  factories  was 
instituted  to  insure  that  they  are  operated  in 
a  manner  that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
safety  or  health  of  the  employees. 

While  no  new  statutes  affecting  labour  were 
enacted  there  were  a  number  of  amendments 
made  in  existing  legislation  during  the  year. 
Sections  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1944,  that 
deal  with  union  security  and  discharge  from 
employment  because  of  alleged  union  activity, 
were  clarified.  The  Factories  Act  was  amended 
to  raise  the  minimum  age  for  employment  in 
factories  to  16  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Under 
Minimum  Wage  Orders  that  were  made 
during  the  year  a  minimum  age  of  16  was 
established  for  the  employment  of  both  boys 
and  girls  in  hotels  and  restaurants  and  places 
of  amusement  and  additional  regulations 
under  the  Apprenticeship  Act  were  passed. 

Minimum  Wage  Act. — During  1946,  in- 
spectors made  3,533  regular  inspections  and, 
in  addition,  eight  special  investigations  under 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act.  Wage  sheets 
returned  by  5,139  firms,  employing  a  total 
of  20,714  males  and  13,586  females  showed  an 
increase  of  304  firms  reporting  and  of  2,975 
persons  employed,  as  compared  with  1945.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  increases  were  due  to  additional  towns 
and  villages  being  brought  under  the  Act. 
Of  the  total  employees,  31,061  were  employed 
full  time  and  3,239  were  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  There  were  33,019  employees  paid 
at  the  rate  of  wages  for  experienced  employees 
and  1,281  paid  at  the  rate  of  wages  for 
inexperienced  employees. 

The  total  amount  of  arrears  of  wages 
collected  in  1946  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  the  One  Day's  Rest  in  Seven  Act,  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  and  the  Annual 
Holidays  Act  was  $14,393.99. 

Activities  of  Minimum  Wage  Board. — The 
Minimum   Wage  Board  held   16  public  hear- 


ings and  nine  private  meetings  during  the 
year.  Fact  finding  investigations  were  con- 
ducted at  several  points  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  province  in  connection  with 
applications  of  certain  lumber  companies  for 
permission  to  increase  the  charges  for  the 
board  and  lodging  of  their  employees.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board,  to  whom  the  applica- 
tions were  made,  did  not  give  their  approval  to 
the  proposed  increase. 

Due  to  the  amendment  of  the  Wartime 
Wages  Control  Order,  effective  June  30,  1946, 
by  which  powers  were  restored  to  Minimum 
Wage  Boards,  the  Saskatchewan  Provincial 
Board  conducted  a  series  of  public  hearings 
throughout  the  province,  prior  to  the  drafting 
of  new  wage  orders.  In  addition  to  extending 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  a  number  of 
towns,  villages,  and  summer  resorts,  it  was 
extended  to  include  all  classes  of  employment 
with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
help  in  private  homes.  The  Orders  with 
respect  to  the  logging  and  lumbering  industry 
were  rescinded  and  new  ones  passed.  Changes 
were  also  made  in  the  regulations  that  apply 
to  schools  of  nursing,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  schools  to  provide  full  maintenance  for 
their  students;  supply  uniforms,  laundered  and 
repaired;  and  to  discontinue  the  levying  of 
tuition  fees  and  charges  for  breakages.  Other 
Orders  of  the  Board  during  the  year  provided 
for  a  more  precise  interpretation  of  phases  of 
the  Act  that  deal  with  wages,  hours  of  work, 
part-time  and  overtime  work  and  allied  factors 
in  a  number  of  occupations. 

Apprenticeship  Branch. — This  Branch,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Act,  was  set  up  in  April,  1945. 
At  the  end  of  1946  regulations  were  in  force 
governing  apprenticeship  training  in  all 
branches  of  the  motor  vehicle  repair  trade, 
the  various  building  trades,  weekly  newspaper 
plants  and  the  electrical  trade.  Regulations 
governing  apprenticeship  in  the  barbering  and 
beauty  culture  trade  came  into  force  on 
January  2,  1947. 

During  1946  a  total  of  282  apprentices  were 
indentured  under  the  Act  as  compared  with 
55  in  1945.  Six  contracts  of  apprenticeship 
were  cancelled  in  1945  and  28  were  cancelled 
in  1946,  so  that  on  December  31,  1946,  there 
were  303  subsisting  contracts  of  apprentice- 
ship, as  compared  with  49  a  year  earlier. 

The  General  Regulations  covering  appren- 
ticeship were  gazetted   on  May   1,   1946,  and 
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govern  the  qualifications  of  tradesmen  in  the 
several  trades  to  which  the  Act  applies.  These 
were  published  in  full  in  the  report. 

Conciliation  Service. — There  were  four  strikes 
in  the  province  in  1946  involving  a  total  of 
108  employees  and  resulting  in  a  time-loss  of 
slightly  more  than  1,900  man- working  days. 
In  all  four  cases  the  Department  provided 
conciliation  services  to  assist  in  settling  the 
disputes.  Three  of  the  strikes  were  settled 
upon  the  signing  of  agreements  and  the  other 
was  called  off  to  permit  a  determination  being 
made  as  to  whether  the  employer  concerned 
was  governed  in  his  relations  with  his 
employees  by  federal  or  provincial  legislation. 
In  addition,  three  applications  were  made  for 
the  establishment  of  boards  of  conciliation  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  labour  disputes. 
Two  of  these  applications  were  granted  and  in 
both  cases  the  parties  agreed  in  advance  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  boards  as  final  and 
binding.  There  were  also  28  requests  for 
informal  assistance  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  In  14  of  these,  including  three  of 
the  four  cases  in  which  strikes  took  place, 
settlements  were  effected,  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department. 
In  two  cases  the  matters  in  dispute  were 
referred  to  boards  of  conciliation  and  settle- 
ments were  arranged.  In  four  cases  the 
disputes,  charging  unfair  labour  practices,  were 
referred  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and 
in  another  case  a  prosecution  was  instituted. 
In  still  another  case  the  employer  maintained 
that  the  matter  was  under  federal  jurisdiction 
and  in  the  remaining  six  cases  conciliation 
efforts  were  still  proceeding  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Labour  Relations  Board. — Of  the  248  appli- 
cations made  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
in  1946  (which  included  eight  that  were  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  1945)  205  were  disposed  of, 
35  were  withdrawn  and  eight  were  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  total  of  190  applications,  affecting  5,545 
employees,  were  for  orders  that  a  specified 
unit  of  employees  was  appropriate  for  bargain- 
ing collectively,  determining  that  the  applicant 


trade  union  represented  a  majority  of  the 
employees  and  requiring  the  employers  con- 
cerned to  bargain  collectively  with  the  appli- 
cant union.  Of  these  applications.  149, 
affecting  3,557  employees,  were  granted,  sub- 
ject in  some  cases  to  modifications  in  regard 
to  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit;  13,  affect- 
ing 229  employees  were  dismissed;  24  were 
withdrawn  and  four  were  pending  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

There  were  11  applications  for  orders  to 
restrain  employers  from  unfair  labour  prac- 
tices, or  from  violations  of  the  Act.  Two  of 
these  were  granted,  eight  were  withdrawn  and 
one  was  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eleven  applications  were  made  for  the 
reinstatement  of  employees  allegedly  dis- 
charged contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  for  the  payment  of  monetary  loss 
suffered  by  such  employees  in  consequence  of 
their  discharge.  Four  of  these  applications 
were  granted,  five  were  dismissed  and  two 
were  withdrawn. 

Steam  Boilers  Branch. — During  1946,  in- 
creased stress  was  placed  on  the  inspection 
of  factories.  The  response  received  by  the 
inspector  from  owners  was  encouraging  and  in 
most  cases  the  recommendations  were  acted 
upon  promptly.  A  total  of  3,559  inspections 
were  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Steam 
Boilers  Act;  1,208  under  the  Elevator  and 
Hoist  Act;  and  1,847  under  the  Factories  Act. 

Examinations  were  held  during  the  year  for 
engineers  in  four  of  the  principal  centres  of 
the  province.  As  a  result  of  these  examina- 
tions, six  engineers  qualified  for  first  class 
engineers'  certificates;  22  for  second  class;  29 
for  third  class  and  71  for  fourth  class. 

Trade  Union  Membership. — At  the  end  of 
1946,  there  were  23,895  trade  union  members 
in  Saskatchewan.  Of  these,  13,691  were  mem- 
bers of  unions  affiliated  with,  or  chartered  by 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada; 
7,309  were  members  of  unions  affiliated  with, 
or  chartered  by  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  and  2,895  were  members  of  inde- 
pendent unions  (certain  unions  of  railway 
employees). 


Ottawa  :  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  C.M.G.  B.A.,  L.Ph.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1947. 
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Notes  of  Current  Interest 


A  substantial  increase  in 
Increase  in  wage  rates  in  1946  compared 

wage  rate  index      with  rates  in  1945  is  shown 
in    Canada  by    the    preliminary    index 

in   1946  number  recently   calculated 

by  the  Department  of 
Labour.  The  index  is  based  upon  rates  in 
1939  as  100.  The  1946  preliminary  figure  is 
154-6  as  compared  with  the  1945  index  of 
141-8,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

The  index  for  each  of  the  main  industrial 
groups  is  given  below  along  with  the  general 
index.  The  final,  figures  will  appear  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  and  will  include 
the  index  numbers  for  a  much  more  detailed 
classification  of  industry.  The  increase  in 
the  transportation  and  communication  group 
in  1946  as  compared  with  1945  was  10-3  per 
cent.  Other  increases  were,  manufacturing 
9-9  per  cent,  logging  9-7  per  cent,  construction 
9-2  per  cent,,  service  8-6  per  cent  and  mining 
2-9  per  cent. 

Preliminary 
1939       1945         1946 

General  Index 100       141-8       154-6 

Logging     100       153  -3       168-2 

Mining     100       136-5       140-5 

Manufacturing    100       146-5       161-0 

Construction      100       131-1       143-1 

Transportation    and 

Communication     ..      100       128-8       142-1 
Service     (Laundries)      100       135-4       147-1 
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The  country-wide  liaisons 
Employment  service    between    employers 

Service  and    employees    offered    by 

encourages  the    National    Employment 

Canadians  Service    is    the    most    im- 

to  remain  portant  single  weapon  Can- 

in  Canada  ada    has    at    her     disposal 

to  wage  a  campaign  against 
the  emigration  of  young  Canadians,  it 
was  stated  recently  by  Hon.  Humphrey 
Mitchell,    Minister    of   Labour. 

The  Minister  stated,  "There  are  very  few 
young  Canadians  who  would  not  prefer  to 
work  and  set  up  a  home  in  their  native 
country.  The  greater  the  use  employers  make 
of  the  nation-wide  network  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  greater  the  number  of 
opportunities  that  can  be  offered  to  young 
Canadians,  and  the  fewer  will  leave  to  take 
jobs  outside  the  country." 

The  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  had  record  of  many  cases  where 
highly-trained  and  talented  young  Canadians, 
who  had  decided  to  take  employment  in  the 
United  States,  had  changed  their  minds  and 
taken  employment  in  Canada  when  offered  a*, 
job  here.  Full  use  of  the  Employment  Service 
by  employers  meant  that  Canadians  would  at 
least  know  of  the  opportunities  that  were 
available  in  their  own  country  before  they 
considered   leaving   it. 

For  some  time,  the  Minister  pointed  out, 
the    officials    of    the     National     Employment 
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Service  had  endeavoured  to  encourage  young 
Canadians  to  remain  in  their  own  country. 
Since  a  large  and  very  important  proportion 
of  those  who  leave  Canada  are  university 
graduates,  an  intensive  campaign  to  find 
attractive  openings  for  the  university  gradu- 
ate and  summer  employment  for  the  under- 
graduate had  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
two  years. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Canadian  most 
likely  to  take  employment  outside  of  Canada 
was  the  student  at  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  Canadian  veteran 
students  who  were  not  attending  an  American 
university  previous  to  enlistment,  and  who 
are  now  in  receipt  of  Canadian  government 
assistance  in  studying  in  the  U.S.A.,  are  under 
distinct  obligation  to  return  to  Canada  on 
graduation.  However,  the  non-veteran  student 
is  under  no  such   obligation. 

In  March,  900  letters  were  sent  to  Cana- 
dian veteran  students  in  the  U.S.A.  explain- 
ing the  service  offered  to  them  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  Professional  Division  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  and  asking  them  to  pass 
on  this  information  to  non-veteran  students. 
Recently  200  more  letters  we/e  sent  to  Cana- 
dians   overseas. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  letters  sent 
to  the  United  States  have  been  replied  to. 
These  veterans,  who  are  out  of  touch  with 
Canadian  affairs,  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  liaison  service  offered  between  them 
and  Canadian  employers  and  state  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  advantage  of  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  letter  has  been 
passed  on  to  non-veteran  students  for  many 
replies  have  also  been  received  from  them. 
Many  of  those  students  admit  that  if  this 
direct  contact  with  Canadian  employers  had 
not  been  offered,  they  probably  would  have 
ignored  the  possibility  of  returning  to  Canada 
on  graduation  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  completely  out  of  touch  with  Cana- 
dian opportunities. 

More  than  one  non-veteran  student  said  he 
had  decided  to  take  employment  offered  to 
him  in  the  United  States,  but  on  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  the  National  Employment 
Service  had  reconsidered  and  would  now  ask 
for  registration  with  the  Employment  Service. 

Reference  was  made  in  the 
Membership  of  May  issue  of  the  Labour 
Immigration-  Gazette     (p.    644)     to    the 

Labour  joint  work  of  the  Immigra- 

Inferdepart-  tion  Branch,  Department  of 

mental  Mines   and   Resources,   and 

Committee  the  Department  of  Labour 

in  regard  to  the  plans  of 
the  Canadian  Government  for  encouraging 
immigration. 


This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  an  Immi- 
gration-Labour Interdepartmental  Committee, 
set  up  by  the  Cabinet  on  March  27,  whose 
terms  of  reference  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  reception,  distribution  and  placement  of 
group  labour  admitted  to  Canada. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  are  as 
follows:  A.  L.  Jolliffe,  Director  of  Immigration 
and  Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Alternate  Chairmen;  C.  E.  S.  Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration;  C.  G.  Cong- 
don,  Commissioner  of  European  Immigration; 
P.  T.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration: R.  J.  Tallon,  Commissioner,  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Commission;  George  Hay- 
thorne,  Director  of  the  Labour  Department 
Agricultural  Division;  and  Raymond  Ranger, 
Privy  Council  Office,  Secretary. 

Pending  the  adoption  by 
Administration  Parliament  of  new  labour 
of  labour  relations      legislation,      the 

relations  Wartime   Labour   Relations 

legislation  by  Regulations      continue      in 

Dominion  and  effect   under    the   authority 

provinces  of  emergency  powers  legis- 

lation. 
However,  the  Regulations  now  apply  only 
to  industries  normally  within  federal  juris- 
diction. Arrangements  whereby  the  Regula- 
tions were  administered  by  the  Dominion  or 
jointly  by  the  Dominion  and  a  province,  in 
the  case  of  industries  within  provincial  juris- 
diction, were  terminated  on  cr  before  Majr  15, 
1947.  The  provinces  have  thus  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  administration  of  their  own 
labour  relations  legislation. 

The  accompanying  table 
Employment  contains  the  latest  available 

and  industrial  statistics     reflecting    indus- 

statistics  trial  conditions  in  Canada. 

Figures  are  shown  for 
certain  months  in  the  current  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  in  1946. 

Employment  and  Earnings. — A  moderate 
expansion  in  employment  was  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  reflecting  an  upward  trend 
in  manufacturing  and  in  the  non-manufactur- 
ing industries  with  the  exception  of  logging. 
The  monthly  report  on  employment  and  pay- 
rolls issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  indicated  that  the  general  index  of 
employment  (base  1926=100)  advanced  to 
180-7  at  April  1,  1947  from  180-3  in  the 
previous  month  and  168-9  at  April  1,  1946. 
The  figure  for  April  is  higher  than  any 
yet  recorded  for  the  same  date  in  any  previous 
year,  the  highest  previously  noted  was  180-6 
at  the  beginning  of  April  in  1943. 
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STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

Note. — Much  of  the  statistical  data  in  this  table,  with  an  analysis,  are  included  in  the  Monthly  Review  of 
Business  Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Classification 


000 
000 
000 


Employment — 

Index1 

Labour  force 

No.  employed 

No.  employed,  paid  workers. . . 
Unemployment — 
No.  unemployed  (labour  force  survey). 000 

Unplaced  applicants2 No. 

Unemployment  insurance  claims No. 

Unemployment  in  trade  unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours — 

Index  aggregate  weekly  payrolls3 

Per  capita  weekly  earnings $ 

Average  hourly  earnings Cents 

Average  hours  worked  per  week 

Prices- 
Wholesale  index' 

Cost  of  living  index4 

Physical  Volume  of  Business4— 

General  index4 

Industrial  production4 

Mineral  production 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electric  power 

Distribution4 

Carloadings 

Tons  carried,  freight 

Imports 

Exports 

Retail  sales,  unadjusted 

Retail  sales,  adjusted3 

Wholesale  sales 

Production- 
Electric  power 000  k.w.h. 

Construction  contracts  awarded $000 

Pig  iron tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings tons 

Newsprint tons 

Cement,  producers'  shipments. .  .000  bbl. 

Automobiles  and  trucks No. 

Timber  scaled  in  B.C. .  / 000  F.B.M. 

Gold oz. 

Copper 000  lb. 

Lead 000  1b. 

Zinc 000  1b. 

Coal 000  tons 

Distribution- 
Trade,  external,  excluding  gold $000 

Imports,  excluding  gold $000 

Exports,  excluding  gold $000 

Railways — 

Car  loadings,  revenue  freight5 Cars 

Revenue  freight,  ton  miles 000 

Banking  and  Finance — 

Common  stocks,  index4 

Preferred  stocks,  index4 

Bond  yields,  Dominion,  index4 

Cheques  cashed,  individual  accounts. $000 

Bank  loans,  current,  public $000 

Money  Supply $000 

Circulating     media     in     hands     of 
public $000 

Deposits,  notice $000 

Deposits,  demand $000 

Other $000 


1947 


May 


133-1 


300,951 


fl04-0 

"t84-7 


April 


180-7 


167,532 

82,270 

1-8 

163-7 

35-71 

77-6 

43-2 

122-9 
130-0 

193-6 
198-5 
188-8 
198-4 
240-4 
•5 
•5 
■5 
•0 
•2 
■  2 
■5 


174 

183 

158 

189 

230 

195 

224 

229-0 

268-6 

,727,245 

52,911 

160,749 

252,156 

369,490 

1,062 

22,404 


255,177 
40,484 
25,850 
36,341 

851 

419,000 
225,611 
190,900 

286,797 


104-8 
153-1 

84-8 
6,043,234 
1,581,200 
7,694,100 

1,073,000 

3,637,300 

2,166,200 

816,600 


March 


180-3 
4,700 
4,565 
3,154 

141 
181,692 
103,291 


163-0 

35-61 

77-1 

43-4 

120-4 
128-9 

190-1 

195-2 
174-1 
198-3 
232-8 
174-1 
179-7 
151-9 
190-7 
217-6 
218-3 
223-1 
238-5 
256-5 


3,9 


56,765 

38,353 

164,403 

209,732 

372,482 

811 

21,830 

290,606 

203,209 

32,279 

28,663 

33,927 

970 

420,778 
208,891 
208,973 

280,978 
5,258,684 

100-4 

156-0 

84-6 

5,737,122 

1,506,987 

7,502,734 

1,090,400 
3,619,323 
1,995,714 

797,342 


1946 


May 


169-3 


211,029 
98,810 


137-6 

32-05 

68-9 

43- 0 

108-6 
122-0 

184-3 
189-6 
155-8 
186-9 


302  ■ 
166 
173' 
146' 
184- 
157' 
195' 
216' 
208' 
259 


3,615,777 

82,199 

159,101 

259,626 

359,943 

1,533 

20,022 

228,427 

240,339 

30,993 

30,050 

40,905 

1,390 

363,034 

164,197 
196,978 

262,728 
3,982,554 

124-4 

159-7 

85-1 

6,115,643 

1,140,356 

7,105,500 

1,058,400 

3,305,700 

2,207,000 

534,300 


April 


168- 


242,780 

123,950 

1-9 

139-1 

32-48 

68-4 

44-4 

108-2 

120-8 

192-8 
197-9 
142-0 


189-9 
426-3 
164-1 
182-3 
143-9 
187-9 
188-3 
206-6 
212-0 
211-6 
238-3 

3,506,258 

75,919 

142,240 

247,519 

337,802 

1,002 

16,830 

291,447 

238,216 

31,887 

30,804 

41,595 

1,588 

341,028 
160,765 
178,488 

280,244 
4,155,976 

125-1 

157-8 

84-3 

5,774,660 

1,113,796 

7,189,800 

1,040,000 

3,237,508 

2,175,500 

727,900 


March 


167-0 
*4,525 
*4,312 
*2,887 

213 
266,361 
154,820 


137-3 

32-44 

67-9 

44-0 

105-6 
120-1 

191-4 
199-0 
143-5 
190-7 
425-4 
155-6 
175-9 
150-1 
192-7 
167-4 
212-7 
210-3 
229-2 
234-0 

3,537,104 

57,598 

158,049 

249,117 

334,127 

604 

11,373 

253,630 

248,403 

32,344 

31,288 

42,957 

1,594 

319,922 
139,949 
178,377 

280,362 
4,980,858 

119-2 

154-5 

83-8 

5,678,171 

1,132,753 

7,084,200 


1,064,700 

3,170,180 

1,985,300 

864,000 


^ase  1920  =  100. 
1935-1939  =  100. 


2  As  at  April  24,  1947,  and  corresponding  previous  dates.  3  Base,  June,  1941  =  100.  4  Base' 

Figures  are  for  four  week  periods.  f  Week  ended,  May  29,  1947.  *As  at  February  23,  1946. 
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Reports  from  17,526  employers  showed  com- 
bined staffs  of  1,858,738  persons,  an  increase 
of  3,102  from  1,855,636  persons  a  month  earlier. 
Payrolls  at  April  1  amounted  to  $66,370,262 
reflecting  a  slight  increase  of  0-4  per  cent 
from  $66,088,390  reported  at  March  1.  The 
weekly  average  per  employee  at  the  date  under 
review  was  $35.71,  as  compared  with  $35.61  in 
tre  previous  month.  Per  capita  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  April  in  earlier  years  were:  1946, 
$32.48;  1945,  $32.00;  1944,  $32.37;  1943,  $31.14 
and  1942,  $28.41. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  showed  a 
general  increase  of  4,000  persons,  mainly  in 
industries  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  textile- 
using  divisions.  Moderate  seasonal  declines 
were  noted  in  food  and  tobacco  processing. 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  the  employ- 
ment situation  at  April  1  as  compared  with 
March  I  was  the  seasonal  decline  of  12,767 
recorded  in  logging.  Expansion  in  building  and 
highway  work  accounted  for  the  gain  of  5,200 
persons  in  the  construction  group.  Smaller 
gains  were  indicated  in  mining,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  services  and  trade. 

Prices. — The  general  index  of  wholesale 
prices,  based  on  the  1926  average  as  100,  was 
122-9  in  April  as  compared  with  120-4  in 
March  and  108-4  in  April,  1946.  The  index  of 
wood  products  advanced  4-8  pounts  from  149-0 
in  March  to  153-8  in  April,  due  to  increased 
prices  for  newsprint,  furniture  and  wood  pulp. 
The  index  of  animal  products  rose  from  123-6 
in  March  to  124-5  in  April  while  for  the  same 
period  the  index  of  vegetable  products 
advanced  3-4  points  from  107-2  to  110-6, 
due  mainly  to  increased  prices  for  oats,  barley, 
sugar,  jam,  bananas,  rolled  oats,  cocoa  beans 
and  onions,  partially  offset  by  decreased  prices 
for  oranges,  rye,  hay  and  turpentine.  The 
index  of  non-ferrous  metals  declined  from 
116-2  in  March  to  115-8  in  April  while 
the  index  of  non-metallic  minerals  rose  2-0 
points,  from  106-3  to  108-3.  Price  increases 
of  steel  sheets,  hardware  and  wire  were 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  1-5  points, 
from  132-0  to  133-5,  noted  in  the  index  of 
iron  products.  The  index  of  chemical  products 
moved  from  103-8  to  103-9.  An  increase  of 
3-6  points,  from  117-6  to  121-2,  was  indicated 
in  the  index  of  textile  products. 

The  index  of  producers'  goods  rose  from 
121-2  in  March  to  123-6  in  April  while  the 
index  of  consumers'  goods  advanced  from 
108-6  to  110-8.  The  index  of  Canadian  farm 
products  showed  a  moderate  increase  of  0-5 
points  from  116-4  to  116-9. 

The  cost-of-living  index,  based  on  average 
prices  for  the  years  1935  to  1939  as  100, 
advanced  a  further  2-5  points  from  130-6  on 
April    1    to    133-1    on   May   1.    This  increase, 


the  second  highest  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
a  1939,  was  exceeded  only  by  the  rise  of  2-7 
points  in  September,  1939.  All  six  of  the 
component  groups  recorded  advances  between 
April  1,  and  May  1.  Foods  rose  from  151-6  to 
154-9,  rentals  from  113-4  to  115-4,  fuel  and 
light  from  109-1  to  116-2,  clothing  from  136-9 
to  140-0,  homefurnishings  and  services  from 
137-2  to  138-6,  and  miscellaneous  items  from 
116-3  to  116-8. 

The  most  important  changes  during  May 
were  for  rents,  butter,  and  coal,  but  less 
important  advances  were  also  noted.  The 
usual  May  survey  of  rents  based  upon  the 
realtors'  lists  of  properties  was  supplemented 
by  a  sample  .survey  of  tenant  households  in 
Canadian  cities  of  30,000  and  over.  From 
these  returns  it  was  clear  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  tenant  households  had  received 
May  rental  adjustments.  The  advance  in  the 
general  index  since  August,  1939,  was  32-0 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  new  dwell- 
Revised  housing  ing  units  created  in  Canada 
figures  for  1946         in     1946     now     stands     at 

63,637,  an  increase  of  15,038 
or  31  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1945,  when 
48,599  new  dwelling  units  were  completed, 
according  to  figures  released  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  new  total  for  1946 
is  a  revision  of  the  preliminary  estimate  of 
62,660  made  public  at  an  earlier  date  (L.G. 
May,  1947,  p.  629),  due  to  the  receipt  by  the 
Bureau  of  additional  returns  from  municipal- 
ities included  in   the  survey. 

The  revised  1946  total  comprises  48.730  units 
in  single  dwellings,  2,456  in  semi-detached  or 
doubles,  510  in  rows  or  terraces,  1,748  in 
duplexes,  687  in  triplexes,  2,200  in  apartments 
or  flats,  2,486  business  premises  and  apart- 
ments or  flats,  11  other  types  and  4,809  by 
conversions  or  reconversions. 

The  procedure  and  circum- 
Travelling  stances  under  which  unem- 

expenses  of  ployed     workers     may     be 

transferred  transferred  by   the   Depart- 

workers  ment  of  Labour  is  set  forth 

in  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
48/1SS0   of   May   14,   1947. 

Section  one  of  the  Order  provides  that 
expenditures  may  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labour  through  officers  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  when  such  officers  "con- 
sider it  necessary  or  expedient  to  assist  in  the 
transfer  of  unemployed  persons,  and  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  such  officers,  the  persons  to 
be  transferred  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs 
themselves,"  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)    The     cost     of     transportation     for     such 
persons,    including    meals.     Where    travel 
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is  by  railway,  this  shall  mean  the  cost 
of  either  coach  class  accommodation  or 
tourist  sleeper  accommodation,  where 
latter  is  available,  including  meals. 
(6)  The  cost  of  similar  transportation  of 
such  persons'  dependents  or  for  one 
relative  when  needed  to  attend  to  a 
sick  or  deceased  worker.  If  such  persons' 
wives  are  travelling  with  infant  children, 
berths  may  be  allowed.  The  sick  or 
injured  worker  and  relative  attending 
him  may  be  allowed  berths. 

(c)  The  cost  of  similar  transportation  for 
the  household  effects  of  such  persons  and 
their  dependents. 

(d)  The  cost  of  medical  examinations  of 
such  persons  when  necessary;    and 

(e)  The  cost  of  related  .advertising  and 
publicity,  and  necessary  sundry  expenses 
connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  a 
transference   of   such   persons. 

The  Order  further  provides: 

2.  That  payment  made  under  section  one 
may  be  made  to  a  transportation  company  in 
payment  of  transportation  for  such  persons 
or  such  persons  and  their  dependents,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  That  transportation  warrants  may  be 
issued  on  the  basis  of  repayment  by  employers 
in  the  interests  of  whom  labour  is  being  trans- 
ferred  to  employment. 

4.  That  no  payments,  other  than  payments 
made  on  the  basis  of  repayment  of  employers 
under  section  three  of  this  Order,  may  be 
made  under  this  Order  except  in  respect  of 
such  areas  and  during  such  periods  as  may 
be  recommended  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  approved  by  the 
Cabinet    Committee    on    Reconstruction. 


Hon.    Humphrey    Mitchell, 
Minister         of         Labour, 


Exchange  of 
harvesting  units 
between  Canada       announced  on  May  13  that 
and  United  ^he      arrangements  #     which 

ct  t  have  been  m  effect  in  recent 

year  (L.G.,  1946,  p.  630) 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  exchange  of  harvesting  units  between  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  the  grain-grcwing  States 
will  be  continued  during  the  1947  season. 

From  advance  information  received  from 
the  United  States  farm  labour  authorities,  it 
appeared  likely  that  the  number  of  Canadian 
harvesting  outfits  required  in  the  United  States 
during  1947  would  be  the  same  or  slightly  les^ 
than  last  year  when  some  sixty  went  from 
Manitoba,  three  hundred  and  sixty  from 
Saskatchewan,  and  forty  from  Alberta. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  movement  of 
outfits  would  begin  around  May  25.  These 
outfits  will  be  returning  in  time  for  the  Cana- 
dian harvest,  not  later  than  September  1. 
They  will  be  accompanied  on  their  return 
by  operators  from  the  United  States. 

Interest  has  increased,  the  Minister  stated, 
in  this  exchange  of  harvesting  outfits  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  expected  that  during 
1947  there  may  be  more  units  available  than 
are  required.  For  this  reason,  a  quota  has 
been    established    in    each    of    the    provinces 


which  will  be  subject  to  an  upward  or  down- 
ward revision  depending  on  requests  received 
from  farm  labour  officials  in  the  United  States 
for    Canadian    outfits. 

One   new   feature   of   the   movement  which 
will  be  put  into  effect  this  year  is  a  require- 
ment that  all  harvesting  units  must  be  free ' 
from  noxious  weeds  when  moving  across  the 
international   boundary. 

A  number  of  other  exchanges  of  farm  labour 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  arranged  along  similar  lines 
to  last  year's,  later  in  the  season.  These  will 
probably  include  a  movement  of  experienced 
tobacco  workers  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  potato  and  other 
harvesters  from  Canada  to  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States. 

An  Order  in  Council  of 
Increased    .  May  6  (P.C.  1746)  increases 

number  of  to    4,500    the    number     of 

Poles  permitted  single  ex-members  of  the 
entry  to  Canada        Polish    Armed    Forces    who 

may  be  recruited  and  per- 
mitted entry  to  Canada. 

The  number  brought  in  last  fall  was  2,900, 
out  of  an  original  quota  of  4,000.  A  Govern- 
ment mission  is  currently  supervising  the 
recruitment  of  additional  Poles  (L.G.,  May 
1947,  p.  628). 

A  code  of  work  practices 
Window-  and     necessary     equipment 

cleaners'  code  which  is  designed  to  ensure 

the  safety  of  window- 
cleaners  is  being  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association  at  the  request  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Administrators  of 
Labour  Legislation.  This  latter  organization 
was  formed  in  1938  by  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Government  labour  authorities  with 
the  object  of  improving  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative standards  and  bringing  about  a  greater 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  standards  of  the 
different  Provinces. 

A  report  on  the  administra- 
Report  on  tion    of    old    age    pensions 

old  age  and  and  pensions  for  blind  per- 

blind  pensions         sons  in   Canada,  under   the 

provisions  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  published  by  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  states  that 
196,941  people  were  in  receipt  of  old  age 
pensions  and  6,945  were  receiving  pensions  in 
respect  of  blindness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1946. 

Payments  made  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  the  provinces  and  direct  to  pensioners 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  during  the  fiscal 
period  April  1,  1945,  to  March  31,  1946, 
amounted  to  $41,291,227.09  in  the  case  of  old 
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age  pensions  and  $1,526,747.01  in  the  case  of 
blind  pensions.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  75  per  cent  of  the  net 
sum  paid  out  is  contributed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  and  25  per  cent  by  the  provinces. 

The  average  monthly  old  age  pension  in 
the  various  provinces  was:  Alberta  $24.12, 
British  Columbia  $24.34,  Manitoba  $24.54, 
New  Brunswick  $22.40,  Nova  Scotia  $22.62, 
Ontario  $24.48,  Prince  Edward  Island  $18.99, 
Quebec  $23.91,  Saskatchewan  $24.55,  Northwest 
Territories  $24.33. 

The  average  monthly  pension  paid  to  blind 
persons  in  the  various  provinces  was:  Alberta 
$24.51,  British  Columbia  $24.59,  Manitoba 
$24.84,  New  Brunswick  $24.65,  Nova  Scotia 
$24.19,  Ontario  $24.72,  Prince  Edward  Island 
$22.33,  Quebec  $24.73,  and  Saskatchewan  $24.74. 

The  Ontario  Rehabilitation 
Report  issued  Committee,  which  is  spon- 

on  Ontario  sored  by  the  Dominion  and 

community  the     Ontario     governments, 

committees  on  published  late  in  the  winter 

rehabilitation  a     digest      of     reports     of 

Rehabilitation  Conferences 
held  at  London,  Hamilton,  North  Bay, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Kingston,  during  July, 
1946. 

The  function  of  the  provincial  committee 
has  been  to  assist  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  local  Citizens'  Rehabilita- 
tion Committees  organized  in  numerous  muni- 
cipalities throughout  the  province.  These  local 
committees  in  turn  acted  as  counsellors  to 
discharged  veterans  in  their  respective  com- 
munities in  the  solution  of  employment  and 
personal  problems  arising  from  their  re- 
establishment  in  civil  life. 

The  Digest  is  a  volume  of  279  pages,  includ- 
ing an  index,  and  was  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Rehabilitation  Committee  at  69  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto  1,  Ontario. 

A  Commonwealth  Confer- 
Commonwealth  ence  on  Social  Insurance 
Conference  on  was  held  in  London  between 

Social  Insurance    May  15  and  May  30,  1947. 

The  Conference  was  called 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  object  of  arriving  at 
principles  on  which  reciprocal  arrangements  in 
the  field  of  social  insurance  might  be  based, 
in  the  case  of  persons  moving  from  one 
country    to    another. 

The  types  of  benefit  under  discussion  in- 
cluded unemployment  insurance,  health  insur- 
ance, pensions,  maternity  and  widowhood 
benefits,  orphans'  allowances,  death  grants, 
family  allowances,  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 


A  Committee  to  review,  in 
U.K.  Committee  the  light  of  modern  indus- 
on  Compensation  trial  conditions,  the  policy 
for  Industrial  adopted   in   scheduling   dis- 

Diseases  eases  as  industrial  diseases 

under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  National  Insurance  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Committee  is  to  advise  con- 
cerning the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  selection  of  diseases  under  the  National 
Insurance  (Industrial  Injuries)  Act,  1946,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  extended  system  of  insurance 
to  be  set  up  by  the  National  Insurance  Act 
and  any  other  relevant  considerations. 

Including  the  chairman,  the  Committee  has 
ten  members  of  whom  four  represent  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions.  The  other  members 
are  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service,  a  woman  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  three  experts  in 
industrial  health  or  medicine. 

The  London  Headquarters 
Training  of  the  National  Institute  of 

institute  for  Houseworkers  was  officially 

domestic  opened    on    April    18.     The 

workers  in  primary  object  of  the  Insti- 

Great  Britain  tute  is  to  raise  the  prestige 

of  domestic  work  by  giving 
it  the  status  of  a  skilled  craft,  and  conse- 
quently to  attract  more  workers.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  diploma  for  skilled  domestic  workers, 
to  be  awarded  to  students  who  qualify  at 
the  end  of  training  courses  and  to  other 
domestic  workers  able  to  satisfy  the  examining 
board. 

The  Institute  lays  down  conditions  and 
minimum  rates  of  payment,  scaled  from  £2 
13s.  6d.  to  £3  lis.  6d.,  non-resident,  for  a 
44-hour  week,  according  to  age  and  experience; 
resident  rates  correspond,  with  a  deduction  of 
£1  2s.  6d.  to  £1  10s.  for  board  and  lodging. 
Training  will  be  free,  plus  the  usual  allow- 
ances for  Government  training  schemes. 

To  enable  the  Crown  to  be 
Actions  against  sued  for  civil  wrongs  under 
the    Crown  the    same    procedure    as    a 

to  be  permitted  private  citizens  is  the  object 
in   U.K.  of  a  Bill  introduced  in  the 

House  of  Lords  on  February 
13  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  given 
second  reading  on  March  4.  Under  the  Crown 
Proceedings   Bill,    the    Crown 

willl,  in  general,  be  liable  in  tort  for  the 
will,  in  general,  be  liable  in  tort  for  the 
acts  and  defaults  of  its  servants  and  agents, 
for  breaches  of  those  duties  which  a  private 
person  owes  at  common  law  to  his  servants  or 
agents,  for  breaches  of  the  duties  attaching 
at  common  law   to   the   occupation  or   control 
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of  property,  and  for  breaches  of  statutory- 
duty  which,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  would 
give  rise  to  liability  in  tort. 

The  Crown,  however,  or  its  servants  are  not 
to  be  liable  for  anything  done  or  not  done  in 
connection  with  postal  or  telephone  communi- 
cation, except  for  loss  or  damage  to  an  inland 
postal  parcel  within  the  limits  of  the  registra- 
tion fee;  nor  is  the  Crown,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  be  liable  in  tort  for  death  or 
personal  injury  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  as  when  a  man  is  killed  or  injured  as 
a  result  of  being  on  duty.  Similarly,  certain 
exceptions  are  made  for  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  Crown  in  the  proper  exercise  of  preroga- 
tive and  statutory  powers. 

The  Crown  will  sue  and  be  sued  either  in  the 
name  of  the  appropriate  Government  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General. 
For  the  first  time  courts  will  foe  able  to  order 
the  Crown  to  produce  documents  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Minister,  production  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  interest.  As  was  stated 
in  a  House  of  Lords'  decision  in  1942,  "it  is  not 
enough  that  the  Minister  or  Department  does 
not  want  to  have  the  document  produced." 

The  enactment  of  this  Bill  will  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  nominating  defendants  to 
represent  the  Crown  or  a  Government  Depart- 
ment. In  an  action  for  damages  as  a  result  of 
an  accident  to  a  woman  employed  in  a  Royal 
ordnance  factory  which  was  dismissed  last 
November  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
ground  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
ordnance  factory  was  merely  a  defendant  nom- 
inated to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  real  occupier 
of  the  factory,  the  Ministry  of  Supply,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Adams  v.  Naylor.  In  the  latter 
case  their  Lordships  commented  unfavourably 
on  the  common  practice  of  nominating  defend- 
ants behind  whom  the  Crown  stood.  They 
emphasized  the  need  for  legislation.  (L.G.  1946, 
p.  1838). 

An  Act  signed  by  Presi- 
President  Truman  dent  Truman  on  May  14 
signs  U.S.  is   designed   to   relieve   em- 

Portal-Pay  Act  ployers  from  liability  for 
the  payment  of  wages  for 
the  time  spent  by  their  workmen  on  com- 
pany premises  in  necessary  preliminary  activ- 
ities before  engaging  in  their  "principal 
activity". 

This  so-called  Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act  was 
enacted  to  wipe  out  the  effect  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  case  in  with  it  was 
held  that  under  the  Fair  Labour  Standards 
Act,  1938,  the  employer  was  liable  for  wages 
for   the    time    consumed   in   such   preliminary 


activities  as  punching  the  time-clock,  changing 
to  working  clothes,  travelling  to  and  from  the 
work-bench,  and  so  on.  The  Court,  however, 
indicated  that,  if  the  time  so  spent  was 
trivial,  no  account  should  be  taken  of  it 
(L.G.   1946,  pp.  999,  1839). 

The  Act  applies  not  only  to  claims  under 
the  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act,  but  also  to 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  (WaLsh-Healey  Act), 
and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  requires  the 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  on  public  works. 
Unless  they  are  based  on  contract,  custom  or 
practice  in  the  industry,  the  Act  outlaws  all 
existing  portal-pay  claims  under  these  Acts 
and  bars  future  claims.  It  permits,  however, 
the  compromise  of  certain  existing  claims  to 
the  extent  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  straight 
time  and  60  cents  for  overtime.  No  com- 
promise of  future  claims  is  allowed.  The  Act 
imposes,  also,  a  two-year  limitation  on  claims 
for  wages  under  any  of  these  Acts.  It  is  to 
be  a  proper  defence  that  an  employer  com- 
plied in  good  faith  with  an  official  ruling. 

The  first  annual  wage  plan 
UAW  signs  in  the  automobile  industry 

contract  has    been    secured    by    the 

guaranteeing  United  Automobile  Workers 

40  weeks'  pay  (CIO)    in    a    new    contract 

with  Maremont  Automotive 
Products,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The  plan  guaran- 
tees forty  weeks'  pay  a  year. 

The  agreement  guarantees  annual  earnings 
of  not  less  than  1,600  times  their  basic  hourly 
rate  for  all  employees  on  the  payroll  at  least 
two  years.  Incentive  and  overtime  pay  are 
accumulated  in  the  guarantee.  Thus,  if  last 
year's  rate  for  incentive  pay — about  20  per 
cent — continued  during  the  current  contract, 
the  company  would  guarantee  only  thirty-two 
hours'  work  per  week  on  a  forty-hour  basis. 
The  company's  obligation  to  meet  the  guaran- 
tee is  limited  by  any  "act  of  God"  and  the 
guarantee  becomes  inoperative  during  a  strike 
or  stoppage.  In  order  to  keep  the  men 
employed,  the  company  reserves  the  right 
to  transfer  employees  among  its  Chicago  area 
plants  without  loss  of  seniority.  At  the  end 
of  the  contract  year  the  company  can  deduct 
from  any  amounts  due  a  worker  any  earn- 
ings from  other  work  during  laj^-offs  or  from 
the  state  unemployment  compensation  fund. 

Though  the  number  of 
Union  unionized    workers    in    the 

membership  United  States  was  1,000,000 

for  1946  in  more  in  1946  than  the  year 

U.S.A.  preceding ,    the     percentage 

of  workers  in  unions  in  that 
period  did  not  rise.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics,  the  number  of  persons 
working     under     collective     agreements     rose 
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from  13,800,000  in  1945  to  14,800,000  in 
1946  but  simultaneously  the  number  eli- 
gible for  coverage  increased  from  29,000,000 
to  31.000,000.  The  Bureau  includes  in  its 
estimate  of  union  "eligibles"  wage  and  salary 
workers  not  in  executive,  managerial  or  certain 
professional  jobs;  it  excludes  the  self- 
employed,  agricultural  workers  on  farms 
employing  less  than  six  workers,  domestic 
employees,   teachers  and  certain  others. 

The  United  States  Depart- 
Enforcement  of  ment  of  Labour  has  pub- 
Wage-and-Hour  lished  the  finding  of  its 
and  Child  inspectors  in   1946  concern- 

Labour  Laws  ing   violations   of   the   Fair 

Labour  Standards  Act  and 
the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

The  Fair  Labour  Standards  Act  requires  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  to  be 
paid  for  a  40-hour  week  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  The 
same  Act  fixes  a  minimum  age  of  16  for 
employment.  The  Public  Contracts  Act  fixes 
a  minimum  age  of  16  for  boys  and  18  for 
girls,  and  authorizes  the  setting  of  minimum 
wages  for  a  40-hour  week  for  work  done  in 
nursuance  of  a  Federal  Government  contract 
in  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  materials 
or  equipment  of  value  exceeding  $10,000. 
Under  both  statutes,  time  and  one-half  must 
be  paid  after  40  hours. 

Of  the  2,300,000  workers  in  the  plants 
inspected,  there  were  some  200,000  workers 
who  were  paid  less  than  the  legal  amount. 
Nearly  12,000  plants  were  involved  in  the 
violations,  and  more  than  $9,000,000  was  owing. 
Not  all  plants  under  the  Act  can  be  inspected. 
Inspections  are  made  on  a  selective  basis,  on 
complaints  or  where  for  other  reasons  viola- 
tions are  thought  likely.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  offences  under  the  Acts  is  much  higher  in 
the  plants  inspected  than  is  probable  over 
the  whole  field. 

Of  the  manufacturing  plants  inspected.  54 
per  cent  were  found  during  the  1946  fiscal  year 
to  be  violating  one  or  other  provision  of 
these  statutes.  The  highest  proportion  of 
violations  in  manufacturing  was  found  in 
Rubber  Products,  where  in  71  per  cent  of 
299  establishments,  $106,000  was  collected  for 
about  2,400  workers.  The  highest  amount  of 
unpaid  wages  was  found  in  Metals  and  Metal 
Products  where  over  $4^  million  was  recovered 
for  some  71,000  employees  in  52  per  cent  of 
the  5,480  plants.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
violations  was  in  Apparel  and  Related  Prod- 
ucts and  in  Printing  and  Publishing,  in  both 
of  which  49  per  cent  of  the  establishments 
were  found  to  be  violating  the  Acts. 


The  New  York  Times  of 
New  York  May   9    reported    that    one 

metal  workers  of  the  first  and  most  corn- 

secure  insurance       prehensive    insurance    plans 
plan  in  the  building  trades  indus- 

try, employer-financed,  has 
been  secured  by  the  AFL  sheet  metal 
workers  union  from  two  employer  asso- 
ciations in  New  York  City.  Under  the 
plan  each  worker  covered  will  have  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy,  a  $1,000  policy 
for  accidental  death  and  dismemberment, 
weekly  accident  and  sickness  benefits,  surgical 
benefits  and  hospital  care  for  the  worker  him- 
self and  his  dependents.  The  plan  will  cover 
some  2,400  members,  will  cost  over  $200,000 
and  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  200  members 
of  the  employer  groups  involved.  It  will  be 
administered  by  three  employer  and  three 
union  trustees. 

The  Inter-American  Con- 
Inter-American  ference  on  Social  Security 
conference  on  will  hold  its  second  session 

social  security  some  time  this  fall  in  Rio 

de  Janeiro  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  which  co-operates 
closely  with  the  International  Labour  Organ- 
ization is  to  promote  social  security*  through- 
out the  Americas. 

The  agenda  includes  a  report  by  the 
Mexican  member  on  emplo3rment  injury  insur- 
ance and  its  place  in  the  social  insurance 
system,  a  report  on  unemployment  insurance 
and  related  problems  which  Canada  has  been 
invited  to  prepare,  and  reports  by  the  Social 
Insurance  Statistics  Committee  and  the 
secretariat. 

The  last  of  the  major  dis- 
Western  Electric  putes  in  the  telephone  tie- 
agreement  ends  up  in  the  United  States  was 
telephone  tie-up  settled  about  the  middle 
of  May.  According  to 
reports  in  the  New  York  papers  (May  17-21) 
the  Western  Electric  Company  and  the 
Association  of  Communications  Equipment 
Workers  (Ind.)  agreed  on  a  wage  rise  of  eleven 
and  one  half  cents  an  hour,  or  $4.60  a  week 
for  installation  workers.  The  new  contract 
will  run  for  two  years,  but  may  be  reopened 
in  one  year  by  either  side  for  wage  negotia- 
tions. It  contains  a  no-strike  clause  and  pro- 
vides for  the  check-off,  arbitration  of  griev- 
ances and  a  company  guarantee  not  to 
discriminate  against  the  workers  who  went  on 
strike.  Under  the  new  schedule,  installation 
workers  will  be  paid  a  starting  rate  of  77  cents 
an  hour  in  New  York  and  other  important 
cities  in  the  northern  and  western  states. 
After  six  years  such  workers  will  receive  SI. 43 
an  hour,  and  the  maximum  merit  rate  will 
be  two  dollars  an  hour. 


Senate  Studies  Immigration  Problems 


SPONSORED  by  Hon.  Senator  Arthur 
Roebuck  on  March  13,  1947,  the  Senate 
gave  its  approval  to  a  motion  authorizing  its 
Standing  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Labour  to  proceed  with  the  study  of  Canada's 
immigration  problems  commenced  during  the 
session  of  1946.  The  terms  of  the  Reference 
were  as  follows:* 

"  That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Labour  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  examine  into  the  Immigration 
Act  (R.S.C.  Chapter  93  and  Amendments) 
its  operation  and  administration  and  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  relating 
thereto,  including  (a)  the  desirability  of 
admitting  immigrants  to  Canada,  (b)  the 
type  of  immigrants  which  should  be  pre- 
ferred, including  origin,  training,  and  other 
characteristics,  (c)  the  availability  of  such 
immigrants  for  admission,  (d)  the  facilities, 
resources  and  capacity  of  Canada  to  absorb, 
employ  and  maintain  such  immigrants,  and 
(e)  the  appropriate  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  admission; 

"And  that  the  said  Committee  reports  its 
findings  to  this  house; 

"And  that  the  said  Committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records." 

The  Standing  Committee  held  its  initial 
meeting  subject  to  the  above  authorization  on 
March  26,  1947,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Hon.  Senator  James  Murdock,  P.C.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  a  general  invita- 
tion be  issued  to  interested  persons  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Committee  and  be  heard.  It 
was  also  decided  to  request  the  Director  of 
Immigration,  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee  and  that  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Resources  be  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee.  At  this  meet- 
ing too,  a  sub-committee  on  agenda  was  named 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

In  defining  the  terms  of  reference,  Senator 
Roebuck  asserted  that  the  committee  "did  a 
great  job  last  session  and  undoubtedly  had  a 
very  great  effect  on  public  opinion,  and  I 
rather  expect,  also  on  official  action."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  main  function  of  the 
Senate  "is  that  of  finding  the  facts,"  but  that 


•Minutes    of    the    Proceedings    of    the    Senate,    Thurs- 
day,   March    13,    1947. 


it  also  had  the  right  to  make  recommendations. 
He  noted  that  "since  the  last  session  we  now 
have  offices  in  Europe"  while  during  the  last 
session  there  was  only  one  immigration  office 
for  that  area  and  that  was  in  England. 

Following  a  discussion  of  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  the  cases  of  several  individual  applica- 
tions for  entry  into  Canada  and  problems 
resulting  therefrom,  a  steering  committee  was 
named  to  facilitate  action  on  the  Committee's 
recommendations. 

Statement  of  Director  of  Immigration 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  April 
23,  Mr.  A.  L.  Jolliffe,  Director  of  Immigration, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  the  immigration  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  early  in  1946  and  develop- 
ments during  the  subsequent  eleven  months. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  providing  ocean  transportation  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  for  bringing  the 
65,000  dependents  of  servicemen  from  Great 
Britain  and  from  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the 
repatriation  of  Canadians  from  territory  that 
had  been  freed  of  enemy  control.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  transportation  of  servicemen 
and  women  to  be  returned  to  Canada  for 
demobilization. 

While  these  undertakings  were  being  carried 
out  plans  were  being  formulated  for  the  move- 
ment of  immigrants  when  this  could  be  com- 
menced. Mr.  Jolliffe  referred  to  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  2071,  dated  May  28,  1946,  which 
provided  for  the  admission  to  Canada  of  cer- 
tain specified  relatives  of  any  legal  resident 
of  Canada.  The  next  step  taken,  Mr.  Jolliffe 
stated,  was  to  provide  immigration  inspectional 
facilities  on  the  European  continent.  "Thus 
at  the  present  time  immigrants  can  be 
examined  in  eleven  European  countries  as 
compared  with  five  countries  prior  to  the 
war."  However,  it  was  revealed  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  to  provide  for 
immigration  inspection  in  enemy  countries 
other  than  to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany. 

On  January  30,  1947,  by  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  371,  "the  regulations  were  further 
widened  providing  for  the  admission  of  farm 
labour  and  persons  experienced  in  mining, 
lumbering  and  logging  when  destined  to 
assured  employment,"  as  well  as  certain  other 
relatives  of  legal  residents  of  Canada  not 
provided  for  by  Order  in  Council  P.C.  2071. 
Mr.  Jolliffe  pointed  out  that  the  Immigration 
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Branch  and  the  Department  of  Labour  "are 
actively  engaged  in  determining  the  labour 
requirements  in  agriculture,  mining,  lumbering 
and  logging  with  a  view  to  bringing  to  Canada 
from  continental  Europe  immigrants  in  these 
classes  where  it  is  established  their  services 
are  required.  The  matter  of  the  admission  of 
domestic  servants  is  also  under  consideration 
.  .  .  The  main  source  of  supply  for  any  bulk 
movement  of  the  classes  of  labour  admissible 
under  the  regulations  is  displaced  persons  in 
occupied  territory.  .  .  The  chief  obstacle  to 
an  extensive  immigration  movement  this  year 
is  still  the  matter  of  ocean  transportation," 
Mr.  Jolliffe  said.  He  presented  a  detailed  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  showing  the  immigra- 
tion to  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1946, 
by  racial  origins.  The  total  number  was  71,719 
Of  these,  58,332  were  of  British  extraction 
(English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh),  and  the 
remainder  were  of  some  45  other  different 
racial  origins.  The  total  number  that  arrived 
via  ocean  ports  was  60,250  and  11,469  came 
from  the  United  States. 


Statement    of    Dr.    A  lion    Peebles 

Dr.  Allon  Peebles,  Director  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labour,  as  a  result 
of  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  presented  a  brief  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  dealt  with  labour  shortages  in 
Canada  in  relation  to  immigration.  Referring 
to  the  "general  manpower  picture"  in  Canada, 
it  was  stated  in  the  brief  that  "during  1946. 
total  civilian  employment  in  Canada  reached 
its  highest  peacetime  level.  At  the  same  time, 
unemployment  never  exceeded  five  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  and  was  considerably  lower 
during  most  of  the  year.  Even  now,  (April 
1947)  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  seasonal  lull 
in  employment,  only  three  per  cent  of  our 
civilian  labour  force  is  out  of  work."  Dr. 
Peebles  indicated  that  these  labour  shortages 
"have  arisen  against  a  background  of  gener- 
ally high  employment.  If  the  present  pros- 
perity should  be  succeeded  by  depression, 
many  labour  shortages  would  be  turned  into 
labour  surpluses."  He  drew  attention  to  the 
variations  in  the  labour  supply  in  different 
industries  and  in  different  regions  of  the 
country.  For  example,  he  said,  "there  are  at 
present,  many  unskilled  male  labourers  out  of 
work  in  the  Maritimes  while  in  Ontario  a 
very  definite  shortage  exists  for  this  type  of 
worker."  He  pointed  out  however,  that  such 
conditions  tend  to  correct  themselves  as 
labour  becomes  more  mobile  the  longer  the 
period  under  consideration.  Then  too,  "an 
examination  of  the  current  labour-shortage 
fields  shows  that   many  are   characterized  by 


relatively  low  wages  or  unfavourable  work- 
ing conditions.  .  .  As  long  as  other  jobs  are 
available  people  will  hesitate  to  accept  these 
jobs."  As  a  result,  "the  rates  of  pay  in  these 
labour-shortage  fields  are  being  slowly 
increased  to  levels  in  line  with  those  in  other 
fields  of  endeavour." 

These  factors,  Dr.  Peebles  said  "dictate 
caution  in  making  estimates  of  the  actual  man- 
power shortages  in  particular  fields."  "In 
addition,  he  continued,  "there  is  another  more 
practical  reason  for  being  conservative.  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  better  to  bring  in  too 
few  people  at  first  than  too  many.  More  immi- 
grants can  always  be  allowed  to  enter  later  on. 
It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  offset  the  effects 
of  bringing  in  too  many  people.  .  .  .  Other  con- 
siderations, including  humanitarian  ones,  may 
modify  this  conservative  view." 

Current  Labour  Conditions:  Before  present- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  present  labour  scarcity 
situation  in  its  relation  to  immigration  for  the 
next  one  or  two  years,  Dr.  Peebles  stated  that 
it  was  "based  on  all  the  information  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  assemble,"  especially  a 
detailed  study  of  the  data  on  unfilled  vacancies 
and  unplaced  applicants  provided  by  the 
National  Employment  Offices.  He  said  that 
"there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  prospect 
of  a  considerable  shortage  of  agricultural 
labour  in  Canada  in  1947.  ..."  Production 
targets  have  been  raised  above  1946  production 
for  such  important  commodities  as  hogs,  milk, 
and  milk  products,  eggs,  coarse  grains  and 
other  fodder,  flax-seed,  and  sugar  beets,  while 
the  only  large  decrease  anticipated  is  in  wheat 
acreage."  However,  Dr.  Peebles  felt  that  as  the 
agricultural  labour  shortage  is  largely  sea- 
sonal, it  is  not  one  that  can  be  met  suitably 
by  immigration.  Consequently,  he  based  his' 
estimate  on  the  need  for  admitting  agricultural 
labourers  for  year-round  employment.  "On  this 
basis  the  figure  might  be  about  2,000  per  year. 

"  This  estimate  is  in  addition  to  the  Poles 
already  brought,  or  to  be  brought." 

Basing  his  estimate  of  the  needs  for  immi- 
grant labour  in  the  logging  industry  in  part  on 
information  provided  by  the  Woods  Labour 
Committee  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
Dr.  Peebles  stated  that  there  is  a  desire  to 
increase  woods  production  by  getting  men  into 
the  bush  earlier  in  the  autumn,  rather  than  by 
employing  more  men  at  the  peak  of  the  season. 
He  pointed  out  that  "there  is  a  definite 
demand  for  immigrant  labour  from  one  par- 
ticular region,  the  lakehcad  area  in  northwest- 
ern Ontario  where  three  new  pulp  mills  have 
been  opened.  .  .  .  These  companies  estimate 
that  they  could  guarantee  employment  to  from 
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6,000  to  8,000  immigrants  ten  months  in  the 
year  for  two  years.  Due  to  lack  of  housing  the 
men  would  have  to  be  unmarried,"  but  exper- 
ienced labour  is  not  expected  provided  the 
individuals  are  rugged.  Some  demand  for 
immigrant  loggers  was  expected  in  the  Ottawa 
valley  region  of  Ontario.  However,  Dr.  Peebles 
thought  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
overall  need  for  immigrant  labour  in  the  log- 
ging industry  would  be  from  5,000  to  6,000 
single,  unskilled  men. 

Immigrant  Labour  Requirements:  After 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  probable  need  for 
immigrant  labour  in  the  mining  industry,  Dr. 
Peebles  reached  the  conclusion  that  about  300 
to  400  experienced  coal  miners  and  2,000  hard 
rock  miners  could  be  absorbed  at  current 
wages,  if  agreements  were  made  with  the 
unions  concerned. 

Pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  estimating 
the  requirements  of  the  construction  industry 
for  immigrant  labour  owing  to  "high  season- 
ality of  the  industry,"  and  making  an  appraisal 
of  the  known  factors,  Dr.  Peebles  stated  that 
"approximately  500  bricklayers  and  100  plas- 
terers, at  a  conservative  estimate  could  be 
absorbed  immediately  in  Canada,  if  qualified 
immigrants  could  be  obtained." 

There  was  a  shortage  of  labourers  for  heavy 
work  in  Canada,  which  Dr.  Peebles  attributed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  Canadian  workers  shunning 
jobs  where  wages  are  relatively  low,  or  where 
working  conditions  are  relatively  poor.  He 
stated  that  "a  conservative  estimate  is  that 
about  5,000  physically  fit  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  could  be  placed  as  heavy 
labourers."  This,  in  addition  to  estimates  of 
miners,  construction  workers,  etc. 

Turning  to  the  requirements  for  female 
immigrants,  Dr.  Peebles  first  discussed  the 
demand  for  domestic  servants,  waitresses,  and 
unskilled  help  in  hospitals,  hotels,  laundries, 
etc.  He  reached  the  decision  that  "many  thous- 
ands of  young,  single  girls  could  be  placed  in 
permanent  work  in  this  field  at  current  wages." 
After  analysing  the  factors  involved,  and 
"making  allowance  for  the  seasonality  of  some 
of  the  work,  the  number  might  be  from  10,000 
to  12,000." 

In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Peebles  was  of  the 
opinion  that  "perhaps  5,000  to  6,000  female 
immigrants  could  be  placed  in  industry  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  without  encouraging  the 
payment  of  substandard  wages.  To  fill  lower 
wage  jobs  also,  including  dormant  demands, 
an  additional  5,000  to  10,000  female  immi- 
grants might  be  absorbed." 


Summing  up,  Dr.  Peebles  stated  that  "the 
fields  of  labour  shortage  which  might  be 
provided  for  by  immigration  within  the  next 
one  to  two  years  are : 

Males 

Agriculture  2,000 

Logging  5,000  to  6,000 

Mining 2,300  to  2,400 

Construction   600 

Unskilled  labour 5,000 

Females 

Women  in  service  work 10,000  to  12,000 

Women  in  manufacturing 10,000  to  16,000 

Labour  s   Viezvs  on  Immigration 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  May 
14,  1947,  leaders  of  The  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  and  of  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour  presented  statements.  The 
first  of  these  to  be  called  was  Mr.  Percy  Ben- 
gough,  President,  The  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress,  who  presented  the  following  brief: 

TLC's  Views  on  Immigration:  On  behalf  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
we  are  very  pleased  to  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  before  you  our  views  on  the 
all-important  question  of  immigration. 

"We  recognize  the  need  of  a  sound  immigra- 
tion policy,  a  policy  that  will,  at  all  times, 
adhere  to  the  need  of  selection  and  'the 
exclusion  of  all  races  that  cannot  be  properly 
assimilated  into  the  national  life  of  Canada'." 
This  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is, 
included  in  the  Platform  of  Principles  of  The 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 

"It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  citizens 
of  other  countries  who  may  be  good  brothers 
and  sisters,  internationally,  but  yet  would  not 
be  acceptable  as  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law  to 
Canadians.  Experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  because  of  this  fact  certain 
nationals  who  have  in  the  past  been  admitted 
into  Canada  remain  as  a  distinct  race  and 
will  remain  a  problem  for  future  generations. 
The  result  of  permitting  such  an  immigration 
policy  has  been  equally  unfair  to  those 
admitted  and  to  their  children,  as  to  the 
citizens  of  Canada  generally.  Organized 
Labour  naturally  opposed  such  immigration 
for  the  fact  that  such  immigrants  came  and 
for  many  years  remained  a  reservoir  of  cheap 
labour  and  a  menace  to  Canadian  standards 
of  living.  Any  system  of  selection  must 
include  the  suitability  of  assimilation,  and 
must,  in  the  best  interests  of  all,  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  We  strongly  advocate  that  immi- 
gration should  be  handled  exclusively  by 
Government  and  not  left  to  private  enterprise. 
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"At  the  Convention  of  this  Congress,  held 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  September,  1944,  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Post-War  Rehabilita- 
tion reported  as  follows: 

Whether  we  in  Canada  are  prepared  to 
adopt  a  progressive  immigration  policy  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  of  the  wonderful  productive  advan- 
tages of  our  industries,  agriculture  and  our 
valuable  natural  resources  and  in  our  judg- 
ment we  should  be  willing  to  accept  selected 
people  only  in  such  degrees  that  they  can 
be  absorbed  and  do  not  vitally  affect  the 
general  welfare  of  our  own  citizens  and 
that  full  employment  and  security  are 
assured  to  all  before  any  attempts  are  made 
to  remove  existing  restrictions. 

"This  was  unanimously  endorsed  at  that 
Convention  and,  as  no  changes  were  made 
at  our  1946  Convention,  represents  the  present 
day  views  of  this  Congress  on  this  question, 
with  the  inclusion  of  more  recognition  to  the 
need  of  proper  housing.  We  might  add  that 
there  is  a  general  recognition  that  this  country 
could  and  should  maintain  a  far  larger  popu- 
lation than  we  have  at  present.  In  face  of 
the  future  prospects  of  less  export  trade  as  a 
result  of  the  improvements  made  in  important 
countries  both  agriculturally  and  industrially, 
Canadians  must,  of  necessity,  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  Canada  and  to  their 
home  market,  which  is  possible  only  if  our 
people  are  gainfully  employed  with  a  buying 
power  in  balance  with  their  ability  to  produce. 
Unquestionably  a  larger  population  would 
mean  more  customers  both  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant;  neither  can  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  twelve  million  people 
are  not  sufficient  to  hold  such  a  country  as 
Canada,  so  rich  in  natural  resources, 
indefinitely. 

"In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  again  leave  this 
thought  with  this  Committee:  The  problem 
of  securing  selected  immigrants  is  no  less 
than  the  one  of  how  to  retain  them  as  citizens. 
Some  claiming  to  be  informed  have  stated 
that  the  natural  birth  increase  from  the  time 
of  Confederation  would  have  resulted  in  a 
population  equal  to  the  present.  If  such  were 
true,  then  all  results  of  past  immigration 
have  been  of  little  benefit. 

"A  five  year  survey  conducted  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  few  years  ago  did  show  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  building  trades  mechanics 
had  taken  employment  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them,  undoubtedly  immigrants 
trained  in  Canada  to  our  construction  methods, 
went  to  the  United  States  as  first  class  work- 
men. The  same  applies  to  thousands  of  our 
apprentices,    our   working   population   and    to 


the  graduates  of  our  Universities.  While 
Canada  can  supply  the  education  and  meet 
the  cost  of  training  artisans  and  scientists, 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  answer  to  provid- 
ing them  with  a  standard  of  living  sufficient 
to  retain  their  services,  so  necessary  to  the 
building  and  development  of  this  great 
country.  Until  means  are  found  to  retain  our 
ablest  and  brightest  citizens,  the  looking 
for  new  immigrants  to  educate,  train  and 
lose  is  not  so  important.  On  the  face  of  it  our 
first  job  is  to  repair  the  container,  then  pour 
in  the  new  immigrants." 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  Mr. 
Bengough's  statement,  Mr.  John  W.  Buckle}', 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  The  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  was  asked  to  express  his  views  on 
immigration.  He  confirmed  Mr.  Bengough's 
opinion  and  urged  that  "the  maintenance  of 
immigration  is  dependent  on  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  to-day.  .  .  .  How  it 
affects  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
worker.    ..." 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  Buckley  said,  "that  our 
country  is  under-populated  and  that  if  we 
could  find  some  means  whereby  our  popula- 
tion could  be  increased  in  line  with  our 
potentialities,  Canada  would  become  a  great 
country.  We  cannot  hope  to  hold  it  with 
only  twelve  millions  of  a  population." 

CCL.  Presents  Brief:  The  next  labour  official 
to  be  called  was  Dr.  E.  A.  Forsey,  Director  of 
Research  for  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour. 
In  his  'brief,  Dr.  Forsey  asserted  that  "in 
formulating  a  suitable  immigration  policy  it 
is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  clear  our  minds 
of  two  widely-held  false  notions.  One  is  the 
'lump  of  work'  theory,  that  there  is  only  a 
fixed  amount  of  work  to  go  around,  and  that 
if  you  bring  in  more  people,  there  will  be  just 
that  much  less  for  everybody".  "The  other." 
he  said,  "is  that  population  in  itself  means 
prosperity,  that  the  more  people  you  bring  in 
the   richer   everybody   will   be." 

Analyzing  "Canada's  capacity  to  absorb 
immigrants,"  Dr.  Forsey  discussed  at  length 
the  country's  physical  resources,  especially 
those  of  agriculture,'  forestry  and  mining, 
asserting  that  "the  physical  size  of  the  country 

is   almost   wholly   irrelevant.     At   large 

part  of  our  territory  is  economically  worthless 
and  incapable  of  settlement." 

While  admitting  that  "new  discoveries  and 
new  inventions  may  greatly  increase  Canada's 
resources,  and  make  useful  much  territory 
now  useless."  he  held  that  "in  formulating  an 
immigration  policy  for  the  present  and  for  the 
near  future  we  must  be  guided  by  what  we 
know  now,  not  what  we  may  discover  some 
years  hence.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  situation 
may   change   suddenly   and   drastically   ought 
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to     make     us     careful     to     keep     our     policy 
flexible." 

Dr.  Forsey  referred  to  Canada's  ability  to 
retain  her  present  markets  for  farm  products 
and  to  find  outlets  for  increased  production 
that  might'  result  from  an  expanded  immigra- 
tion policy.  "Raising  our  standard  of  living 
will  do  something  to  increase  our  market  for 
farm  produce  but  not  a  great  deal,"  he  said. 
He  asserted  that  "technological  progress  has 
meant,  and  is  bound  to  continue  to  mean,  that 
we  can  produce  more  and  more  food  with  less 
and  less  labour  per  unit,  and  perhaps  with  less 
and  less  total  labour." 

Turning  to  non-agricultural  products,  Dr. 
Forsey  declared  that  Canada  is  equipped  to 
produce  far  more  pulp  and  paper,  base  metals, 
asbestos  and  certain  manufactured  goods  than 
she  can  possibly  consume,  "even  with  a  vastly 
larger  population  at  a  vastly  higher  standard 
of  living".  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  there 
are  a  good  many  other  things  Canada  cannot 
produce  at  all,  or  only  in  inadequate  amounts, 
or  at  excessive  cost.  Hence,  "our  future  indus- 
trial development  depends  on  the  future  of 
international  trade.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,"  he  continued,  "there  is  no  prospect 
at  all  that  Canada  will,  in  any  future  with 
which  this  Committee  may  concern  itself, 
have  a  population  large  enough  to  consume 
anything  like  all  our  production  of  our  present 
export  staples  or  many  of  our  new  manu- 
factured goods."  The  development  of  a  stable 
and  increasing  home  market  will,  be  contended, 
"depend  primarily  on  high,  stable  and  increas- 
ing consumption,  high  wages,  high  farm 
income,  high  productivity,  a  comprehensive 
social  security  system." 

Reverting  to  Canada's  experience  with  large- 
scale  immigration  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  Dr.  Forsey  quoted  the  Dom- 
inion Statistician,  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  as 
having  said  to  the  1946  sessions  of  the  Senate 
Committee. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  past  immigrants 

were  allowed    to    enter    in    numbers    far 

beyond  the  capacity  of  Canada  to  absorb 

them. 

"Even  in  the  banner  years  of  immigration, 
the  decade  before  the  first  Great  War.  when 
we  had  immense  areas  of  unoccupied  farm  land 
of  the  best  quality,  and  when  capital  was  being 
poured  into  the  country  on  an  enormous  scale 
and  when  as  Mr.  Marshall  says,  'our  absorptive 
capacity  was  greatest,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants was  37  per  cent  beyond  our  capacity 
of  absorption.'  " 

Emigration  from   Canada 

Dr.  Forsey  drew  attention  to  emigration 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  especially 


during  the  years  prior  to  1920,  when  "great 
surpluses  of  immigrants"  took  advantage  of 
the  "safety  valve"  and  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrant  Canadians  crossed  the  border." 
Again  quoting  Mr.  Marshall:  "That  safety 
valve  no  longer  exists.  Our  situation  would 
indeed  be  difficult  now  if  immigrants  were 
allowed  to  enter  with  no  regard  being  taken 
of  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country." 
While  admitting  that  "any  sweeping  assertion 
that  the  immigrants  displaced  Canadian-born 
would  be  unwarranted,"  he  asserted  that  in 
the  decade  1921-31  that  had  happened.  He 
stressed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marshall.  "...  A 
new  approach  to  immigration  policy  seems 
imperative.  The  basic  requirement  is  careful 
planning  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  present 
capacity  to  absorb  and  sufficiently  flexible  to 
be  adjusted  for  changing  trends  in  the 
economy." 

Dr.  Forsey  presented  a  digest  of  portions  of 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Stewart  Bates,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Fisheries,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee in  1946,  as  follows: 

(1)  Canada  is  no  longer  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  war  has  put  us 
definitely  and  finally  among  the  indus- 
trial nations.  Hence  our  demand  for 
immigrants  is  now  different  in  volume 
and  in  kind  from  what  it  was  early  in 
the  century. 

(2)  Technological  progress  in  agriculture  is 
likely  to  mean  that  we  can  get  a  given 
amount  of  farm  products  with  a  smaller 
labour  force  than  formerly.  .  .  . 

(3)  In  our  stage  of  economic  development 
we  do  not  require  many  more  farmers 
or  fishermen;  at  the  moment  we  may 
need  more  miners,  and  loggers,  heavy 
labour,  domestic  servants,  etc. 

Referring  to  the  age  composition  of  immi- 
grants, Dr.  Forsey  said: 

"While  the  proportion  of  persons  of  working 
age  has  increased  and  is  likely  to  go  on  increas- 
ing at  least  till  1971,  its  rate  of  increase  has 
been  and  is  likely  to  be  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  aged  population.  Raising  the  school 
leaving  age  and  lowering  the  age  for  old-age 
pensions  will  accentuate  this  tendency.  Other 
things  being  equal,  immigration  policy  ought 
therefore  to  give  preference  to  people  who  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  of  working  age.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Canada  should  be  expected  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  international  old  people's 
home. 

"Mr.  Marshall  noted  that  'the  age  composi- 
tion of  the  population  is  adversely  affected  by 
heavy  immigration,'  adding  that  an  immigra- 
tion policy  'which  would  encourage  the  entry 
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of  young  families  rather  than  single  persons 
would  alleviate  the  problems  connected  with 
an  ageing  population';  and  Dr.  Bates  urged 
the  same  point." 

Summing  up,  Dr.  Forsey  said: 

"The  question  of  immigration  is  just  part  of 
our  general  national  economic  problem.  It 
cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  Specifically,  it 
must  be  related  to  the  Government's  declared 
aim  of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  income.  We  want  as  many  immigrants  as 
will  give  us  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
want  immigration  used  as  a  means  of  getting 
cheap  and  docile  workers  and  breaking  down 
the  standards  which  organized  labour  has  built 
up.  We  do  not  want  it  used  to  provide  employ- 
ers with  a  pool  or  reserve  of  unemployed  work- 
ers who  will  be  taken  on  when  the  employer 
can  make  more  profit  by  using  extra  hands, 
laid  off  and  maintained  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  when  he  cannot,  and  used  as  a  big 
stick  to  keep  labour  in  its  place. 

"The  first  aim  of  national  economic  policy 
should  be  to  provide  full  employment  at 
decent  incomes  for  our  own  people.  This  will 
require  national  economic  planning  at  least  to 
the  degree  contemplated  by  Lord  Beveridge  in 
his  Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society.  Of 
such  planning,  immigration  policy  would  be 
a  necessary,  and  might  be  a  most  important, 
part.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  or  other  respon- 
sible Minister,  in  drawing  up  his  manpower 
budget,  would  have  to  plan  for  private  and 
public  expenditure  for  consumption  and  invest- 
ment on  a  scale  sufficient  to  employ  the  whole 
working  force  of  the  nation,  and  to  provide  the 
goods  and  services  which  a  modern  civilized 
community  has  a  right  to  expect.  He  might 
well  find  that  the  country  needed  a  larger 
working  force  than  was  available  from  the 
existing  population.  He  might  find  that  there 
was  not  enough  skilled  labour  of  certain  types, 
and  that  the  time  needed  to  train  the  neces- 
sary number  of  workers  was  so  long  that  the 
delay  would  seriously  hamper  national 
development.  In  these  circumstances,  he  would 
presumably  recommend  bringing  in  the  proper 
number  and  kinds  of  immigrant  workers,  and 
the  Government  would  bring  them  in,  take 
them  where  they  were  needed,  and  see  that 
they  were  decently  established  in  the 
community. 

"In  other  words,  immigration  policy  would 
have  to  be  dovetailed  in  with  general  em- 
ployment policy,  housing  policy,  a  Labour 
Code,  and  social  security.  Immigration  would 
have  to  be  planned,  not  left  to  the  hit-or-miss, 
catch-as-catch-can,    Micawberish    methods    of 


the  years  before  1914.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
peo^'e  come  here  just  as  they  please,  or  as 
suits  the  convenience  and  profit  of  private 
interests.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  immi- 
grant to  sink  or  swim.  We  cannot  afford 
to  expose  Canadian  workers  to  the  constant 
threat  of  having  their  standards  undercut  by 
immigrants  who  must  take  any  kind  of  job 
at  any  wages  and  under  any  conditions  to 
avoid  sheer  starvation. 

"In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  memorandum  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
immigration  proper,  not  with  the  humanitarian 
question  of  the  admission  of  refugees;  and 
that  it  has  concentrated  on  the  purely 
economic  aspects  of  the  question.  It  has  not 
attempted  to  touch  on  such  matters  as  racial 
discrimination  or  the  relative  degrees  of 
assimilability  of  immigrants  from  various 
countries  or  of  different  ethnic  stocks, 
important  as  these  are." 

Mr.  Pat  Conroy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  by  way  of 
supplementing  Dr.  Forsey's  analysis  of 
Canada's  immigration  problem,  made  an  oral 
statement  before  the  Committee.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  Canada's  policies  with  respect  to 
immigration  must  be  improved  upon.  When 
we  talk  of  bringing  in  immigrants  we  should 
also  talk  about  keeping  them  here,  he  said. 
He  asserted  that  the  figures  on  immigration 
into  Canada  from  1851  to  1941  disclose  that 
just  over  six  million  people  came  into  the 
country,  while  in  the  same  time  almost  six 
million  people  emigrated  from  Canada.  "The 
net  gain  over  a  90-year  period  has  been  7*4 
per  cent,"  he  stated.  Continuing,  he  said: 
"Perhaps  the  problem  is  (not  only)  how  to 
get  these  people  here,  but  more  important,  how 
to  keep  them  here".  Such  a  situation  indicated 
the  need  for  a  planned  policy  of  immigration 
and  due  consideration  of  the  factors  that 
caused  so  many  Canadians  to  emigrate.  "I 
feel,"  he  said,  "that  what  we  should  first  try 
to  do  is  to  find  out  how  many  people  we  can 
absorb  over  a  given  period  of  years,  consistent 
with  good  order  and  good  government." 

Statement   of   Dominion   Statistician 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  Dominion  Statistician, 
presented  a  brief  to  the  Committee  which  he 
entitled,  "The  Question  of  Absorptive  Capacity 
in  Relation  to  Immigration  Policy".  He 
asserted  that  "what  our  population  will  be 
eventually  depends  on  a  great  many  factors. 
many  of  wrhich  await  future  developments 
....  For  the  formulation  of  an  immigration 
policy  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  solid 
basis  than  forecasts  which  are  little  more 
than  wishful  thinking." 
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Mr.  Marshall  discussed  certain  commonly- 
used  standards  for  measuring  "absorptive 
capacity"  such  as  "the  concept  of  optimum 
population,"  "carrying  capacity,"  "density" 
and  "natural  resources"  and  declared  that  these 
were  "quite  unreliable."  The  real  criterion  on 
which  an  immigration  policy  should  be  based, 
he  declared,  "is  one  relating  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country."  Referring  to  Canada's 
experience  with  immigration  during  the  90- 
year  period  1851  to  1941,  Mr.  Marshall  said: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  since  1851  Canada 
brought  in  several  millions  of  immigrants 
more  than  she  could  absorb.  This  was  a  costly 
and  confusing  procedure,  but,"  he  continued, 
"more  serious  maladjustments  were  prevented 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  open  door  into 
the  United  States  which  acted  as  a  safety  valve 
to   draw   off  the  surplus."    He  reminded   the 


Committee  that  that  door  is  now  closed,  and 
consequently  "a  long-term  Canadian  immigra- 
tion policy  now,  should  be  as  closely  related 
as  possible  to  actual  economic  needs."  If,  as 
in  the  past,  thousands  of  immigrants  came  in 
"beyond  our  capacity  to  absorb,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous,"  he  declared,  "because 
they  could  not  be  drained  off  anywhere  else." 
In  his  opinion,  "the  logical  and  historical 
sequence  of  events  is  that  immigration  follows 
expansion  and  prosperity,  it  does  not  precede 
and  create  these  conditions."  He  held  also, 
that  "a  long-term  immigration  policy  should 
be  flexible  so  that  it  can  be  modified  quickly 
as  to  numbers  of  immigrants  admitted  to  con- 
form to  changes  in  economic  conditions." 

The    Senate    Committee    is    continuing    its 
hearings. 


Re-establishment  of  Japanese  in  Canada 


A  REPORT  on  the  "Re-establishment  of 
Japanese  in  Canada,  1944-1946"  was 
issued  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
in  May.  It  is  a  supplement  to  two  earlier 
reports,  "Removal  of  Japanese  from  Protected 
Areas",  published  in  December,  1942,  and 
"Report  on  Administration  of  Japanese  Affairs 
in  Canada",  issued  in  August,  1944.  It  presents 
a  factual  review  of  the  Department's  adminis- 
tration of  Japanese  affairs  in  Canada  from 
July,.  1944  to  December,  1946.  Included,  in 
addition,  is  a  statement  of  Government  policy 
affecting  Japanese  in  Canada,  as  released  by 
Prime  Minister  King  late  in  January,  1947. 

The  report  states  that  of  the  20,558  Japanese 
in  Canada  at  January  1,  1947,  nearly  four 
out  of  five  are  Canadian  citizens  and  nearly 


two  out  of  three  are  Canadian-born.  "The 
successful  re-establishment  of  this  minority 
group  of  Canadians  necessitates  a  combina- 
tion of  communit}''  acceptance  and  of  earnest 
endeavour  by  individual  members  of  the 
group  themselves.  It  requires  co-operation 
among  citizens'  committees,  church  organiza- 
tions, and  all  other  groups  interested  in 
minority  rights,  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  Japanese  Canadians 
by  the  general  population.  In  such  a  task," 
it  is  asserted  "any  Government  agency  can 
give  only  limited  assistance,"' 

The  following  comparative  figures  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  dispersal  of  Japanese  in 
Canada,  as  at  January  1,  in  each  year  1942  to 
1947  inclusive. 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

British  Columbia 

21,975 

16,504 

16,103 

15,610 

14,716 

6,776 

Alberta 

534 

3,231 

3,469 

3,559 

3,681 

4,180 

100 

129 

153 

157 

164 

505 

Manitoba 

30 

1,084 

1,094 

1,052 

1,052 

1,186 

Ontario 

132 

1,650 

2,424 

2,914 

3,742 

6,616 

25 

96 

344 

532 

716 

1,247 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Prince  Edward  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Yukon  and  N.W.T 

39 

30 

29 

29 

30 

31 

Total 

22,837 

22,725 

23,617 

23,854 

24,112 

20,558 
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101st  Session  of  Governing  Body 
Work  of  Industrial  Committees — Drafting  of  Factory  Safety  Code 


THE  101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  took 
place  at  Geneva  between  the  5th  and  8th  of 
March  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Guild- 
haume  Myrddin-Evans.  Mr.  C.  R.  McCord, 
Director  of  Administrative  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  attended  the  Session  as  repre-* 
sentative  of  the  Government  of  Canada  on 
the  Governing  Body.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Jean  Chapdelaine,  First  Secretary,  Canadian 
Embassy,  Paris. 

During  the  Session  the  Governing  Body 
framed  the  1948  budget  of  the  ILO,  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Industrial  Committees,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  number  of  future 
ILO  meetings. 

Budget 

The  Governing  Body  gave  its  approval, 
subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Conference, 
to  a  budget  of  18,668,000  Swiss  francs 
($4,314,000)  for  1948,  as  compared  with 
15,952,986  Swiss  francs  in  1947. 

The  voluntary  decisions  of  the  United 
States  and  French  Governments  to  increase 
their  financial  contributions  to  the  ILO  in 
1948  were  announced.  Negotiations  concern- 
ing increased  assessments  for  next  year  will 
be  carried  on  with  ten  other  countries.  The 
scale  of  assessments  had  been  under  review 
by  the  Allocations  Committee  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  but  a  post-war  scale  has  not  yet 
been  finally  agreed  on. 

Agenda  of  Conference 

The  agenda  of  the  31st  session  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  1948,  was  agreed  to  as 

follows: 

(1)  Director-General's    report; 

(2)  Financial  and  budgetary  questions; 

(3)  Report  on  the  application  of  conven- 
tions; 

(4)  Employment  service  organization 
(second  discussion) ; 

(5)  Vocational  guidance  (first  discussion) ; 
and 

(6)  Wages  (a)  general  report  (b)  fair 
wages  clauses  in  public  contracts  (first  dis- 
cussion) and  (c)  the  protection  of  wages 
(first  discussion). 


Factory  Safety  Conference 

The  Governing  Body  authorized  the  con- 
vening early  in  1948  of  a  Technical  Tripartite 
Conference  on  Safety  Provisions  in  Factories. 

This  Conference  will  consider  a  draft  Model 
Code  of  Safety  Provisions  for  Factories,  and 
the  preliminary  text  of  a  proposed  Inter- 
national Labour  Convention  dealing  with  the 
same  subject. 

The  draft  Model  Code  is  being  drawn  up 
by  the  ILO  Correspondence  Committee  on 
Accident  Prevention.  It  will  be  a  long  and 
technical  document,  and  following  its  adoption 
it  will  be  sent  out  to  Governments  for  their 
use  as  a  series  of  technical  recommendations. 

The  Convention,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
a  simpler  document.  Following  its  approval 
by  the  Technical  Conference  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  a 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization.  If  approved  by  the 
General  Conference  it  would  then  be  subject 
to  formal  ratification  by  member  countries 
of  the  ILO. 

Industrial  Committees 

Mr.  Jef  Rens,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
International  Labour  Office,  gave  a  resume 
of  the  work  of  the  seven  Industrial  Com- 
mittees at  their  first  sessions.  Mr.  Rens  said 
that  the  conclusions  reached  at  these  seven 
meetings  of  the  Committees  had  been 
embodied  in  over  80  resolutions.  While  this 
number  seemed  high,  he  thought  that  it 
reflected  the  numerous  and  complicated  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war.  As  the  conditions 
in  the  various  industries  had  never  before 
been  studied  in  detail,  the  wide  range  of  the 
debates  and  the  large  number  of  resolutions 
adopted  were  the  best  method  of  guiding  the 
future  work  of  the  Committees  and  integrat- 
ing it  in  the  general  work  of  the  Organization. 

The  debates  and  resolutions  of  the  Industrial 
Committees  showed  that  they  had  dealt  with 
all  the  great  social  problems  and  with  the 
effects  of  the  economic  problems  arising  in 
the  industries  concerned.  Priority  had  been 
given  to  the  problems  on  which  the  war  had 
conferred  a  particularly  urgent  character.  Thus 
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six  of  the  Committees  had  dealt  with  the  rela- 
tions between  employers'  and  workers'  organ- 
izations and  with  the  relations  between  these 
organizations  and  the  State;  they  had  con- 
sidered these  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  post-war  conditions.  Five  Com- 
mittees had  dealt  with  labour  problems, 
recruitment,  and  vocational  training,  all  of 
which  were  of  great  current  importance.  Five 
Committees  had  also  adopted  resolutions  on 
full  employment  and  post-war  production 
problems.  Six  Committees  had  considered 
conditions  of  employment,  in  particular 
holidays  with  pay  and  hours  of  work.  Six 
Committees  had  discussed  questions  connected 
with  wages,  such  as  the  guaranteed  weekly 
wage,  wages  in  under-developed  areas,  mini- 
mum wages,  wage  bonuses,  etc.  Five  Com- 
mittees had  dealt  with  social  security.  Finally, 
all  the  Committees  had  paid  special  attention 
to  industrial  health  and  safety. 

The  form  of  the  resolutions  had  varied, 
being  addressed  either  to  the  governments  of 
the  various  countries  or  to  the  organizations 
of  employers  and  workers  or  to  both. 

Discussing  the  effectiveness  of  the  resolu- 
tions, Mr.  Rens  said  that  it  seemed  desirable 
that  in  future  the  decisions  of  the  Industrial 
Committees  should  be  given  a  form  which 
would  allow  them  the  best  possible  chance  of 
being  effectively  applied.  So  far  as  their 
content  was  concerned,  it  might  be  hoped 
that,  thanks  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
preparatory  work  and  the  representative 
character  of  the  delegates,  it  would  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  genuinely  effective  solutions  of 
the  various  problems  which  arose.  So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  decisions  was  concerned,  he 
thought  that  in  the  light  of  experience  they 
might  usefully  be  couched  in  more  concrete 
terms.  It  was,  perhaps,  premature  to  try  at 
this  stage  to  define  the  final  form  in  which 
the  conclusions  of  the  Industrial  Committees 
should  be  framed;  moreover,  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  same  form  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Governing  Body  would  remem- 
ber that  it  had  left  open  the  possibility  of 
the  employers'  and  workers'  groups  meeting 
among  themselves  to  discuss  certain  problems 
which  were  normally  settled  by  collective 
bargaining.  The  decisions  which  would  thus 
be  taken  by  two  of  the  groups  included  in 
the  Committees  would  necessarily  be  different 
in  form  from  the  decisions  taken  by  all 
three  groups  together. 

It  might  be  anticipated,  however,  that  in 
the  near  future,  and  at  least  in  respect  of 
certain  questions  such  as  industrial  relations, 
health  and  safety  in  factories,  methods  of 
recruitment,  and  vocational  training,  the 
Industrial    Committees    might    produce    texts 


which  would  be  comparable  to  the  Factory 
Safety  Code  which  was  now  in  preparation. 
While  they  would  not  have  the  same  legal 
force  as  Conventions  and  Recommendations, 
conclusions  which  were  couched  in  the  form 
of  codes  or  charters  might  be  given  a  more 
authoritative  form  after  approval  by  the 
Governing  Body,  and  might  thereby  be  more 
vigorously  and  widely  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Rens  suggested  that  in  order  to  ensure 
that  preparatory  work  for  the  Committees 
should  be  of  the  same  high  standard  as  the 
rest  of  the  work  of  the  Organization,  it  would 
be  desirable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  leave  an 
interval  of  not  less  than  18  months  between 
two  sessions  of  the  same  Committee;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believed  that  the  sessions 
should  last  a  little  longer. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Rens'  statement,  the  Office  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on 
the  past  and  future  work  of  the  Committees, 
with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Governing  Body 
to  undertake  a  full  review  of  their  work  at 
its  102nd  Session. 

Dealing  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Textiles  and  Building  Committees  (L.G., 
Feb.,  1947,  pp.  139-145)  the  Governing  Body 
authorized  their  submission  to  Governments, 
and  decided  also  that  certain  of  them  should 
be  communicated  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Consideration 
of  the  Report  of  the  Petroleum  Committee 
L.G.,  March,  1947,  pp.  313-315)  was  deferred 
until  the  102nd  Session. 

The  dates  for  the  second  meetings  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  and  Metal  Trades  Committees, 
to  be  held  in  Stockholm,  were  fixed  for 
August   19  and  September  3  respectively. 

The  first  session  of  the  newly  constituted 
Committee  for  the  Chemical  Industry  is  to 
be  held  in  1948. 

Committees  have  been  proposed  for  two 
new  industries,  Timber. and  Woodworking,  and 
Metal  Mining. 

Report   of   Employment   Committee 

The  Employment  Committee  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  which  met  on  March  7,  studied 
statistical  information  prepared  by  the  Office, 
and  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Training  in  American  Countries.  Its 
Report  was  approved  by  the  Governing  Body. 

Collaboration   between   Public   Authorities   and 
Employers'  and   Workers'  Organizations 

The  Governing  Body  approved  a  plan  of 
inquiry  outlined  by  the  Office  into  the  methods 
of    collaboration    between    public    authorities 
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and  employers'  and  workers'  organizations. 
This  inquiry  will  form  the  basis  of  a  subse- 
quent decision  by  the  Governing  Body  as  to 
whether  the  subject  should  be  placed  on  the 
agenda   of   the   1949   Conference. 

The  Office  plan  of  inquiry  was  divided 
into  two  parts:  (a)  industrial  relations, 
including  such  points  as  provisions  of  free- 
dom of  association,  provision  of  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  prevention  and 
settlement  of  collective  labour  disputes; 
(6)  co-operation  between  public  authorities  and 
employers'  and  workers'  organizations,  includ- 
ing such  points  as:  co-operation  on  the 
national  level  (planning  boards,  labour  boards, 
employment  boards,  etc.);  co-operation  .at 
the    industry    level    (industrial    committees); 


and    co-operation    at    the    plant    level    (joint 
production  committees,  etc.). 

Arising  out  of  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject was  an  agreement  that  the  Office  would 
submit  to  the  Governing  Body  at  a  future 
session  a  note  on  the  application  of  Inter- 
national Labour  Conventions  by  collective 
agreement. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

The  Governing  Body  decided  to  reconsti- 
tute its  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried 
Employees  and  on  Professional  Workers  and 
its  Committee  on  Recreation. 

It  authorized  the  convening  of  a  Session 
of  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission  in  the 
autumn  of  1947. 


ILO  To  Study  Trade  Union  Rights 


THE  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  fourth  session 
held  recently  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  requested 
the  International  Labour  Organization  to  add 
to  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Labour  Conference  the  question 
of  "guarantees  for  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  trade  union  rights". 

The  question  of  trade  union  rights  was  put 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  The 
Council  also  had  before  it  memoranda  on  the 
subject  submitted  by  the  WFTU  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  voting  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
ILO,  the  Council  requested  that  a  report  of 
the  ILO's  findings  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion at  the  Council's  next  session  in  July.  The 
Council  also  decided  to  submit  the  WFTU 
and  AFL  documents  to  its  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  so  that  the  Commission  could 
consider  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
might  form  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  matter  was  considered  at  the  30th 
Session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 
held  at  Geneva  in  June.     Other  items  on  the 


agenda  of  the  Conference  were  labour  inspec- 
tion, employment  service  organization,  social 
policy  in  dependent  territories,  director's- 
report,  reports  on  the  application  of  conven- 
tions, and  financial  questions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  defining 
the  ILO's  relationship  with  the  United  Nations, 
representatives  of  the  ILO  are  invited  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  its  Commissions  and  to  participate 
without  vote  in  their  deliberations. 

The  ILO  was  represented  at  the  Council's 
session  by  C.  W.  Jenks,  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
International  Labour  Office,  and  E.  J.  Riches, 
Economic  Adviser  of  the  Office. 


Canadian    Participation    in    ILO    Meetings 

Canada  has  participated  recently  in  three- 
ILO  meetings,  the  30th  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Conference,  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  commencing  June  19,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Industrial  Committees  on  Coal 
Mining  and  Inland  Transport,  held  at  Geneva 
commencing  April  24  and  May  7  respectively. 

Summaries  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Labour: 
Gazette. 


Use  of  Colour  to  Promote  Safety* 


INCREASED  attention  to  the  use  of  colour 
to  promote  safety  in  many  Canadian 
factories  indicates  that  a  concerted  effort  soon 
will  be  made  to  correlate  the  colour  identifica- 
tion and  location  systems  now  found  in  many 
modern  plants. 

Colour  schemes  for  the  identification  and 
quick  visual  location  of  fire  extinguishers, 
first  aid  kits,  traffic  aisle-ways,  stumbling  and 
tripping  hazards,  etc.,  have  been  developed 
by  a  large  number  of  industrial  plants. 
While  the  individual  standards  arrived  at 
have  generally  been  satisfactory  to  those 
using  them,  recent  discussions  of  colour 
authorities  have  stressed  that  such  systems 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  among 
plants  and  organizations. 

Because  of,  differences  within  individual 
systems,  it  has  been  found  that  spontaneity 
of  action  in  time  of  emergency  frequently  is 
lost,  particularly  by  employees  who  move 
from  one  plant  to  another  using  a  somewhat 
different  colour  identification  system.  It  is  to 
counteract  this  lessened  value  of  such  systems 
that  recent  meetings  have  sought  to  arrive 
at  country-wide  agreement  on  the  colours  to 
form  a  standard  system. 

In  seeking  the  best  possible  identification 
system,  authorities  have  realized  that  too 
many  colour  identifications  constantly  in  the 
field  of  vision  of  an  employee  are  both  con- 
fusing and  fatiguing,  thus  tending  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  entire  location  system.    For 


this  reason,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number 
of  identifying  colours,  when  recommended, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  a  half  a 
dozen  or  so. 

In  any  system  recommended,  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  red  will  be  retained 
to  identify  fire  protection  equipment  and 
apparatus,  danger  and  stop  signs.  Thus,  its 
use  will  conform  with  established  practice 
not  only  in  the  factory  but  outside  as  well. 

Yellow  is  the  natural  choice  for  designating 
caution,  and  for  marking  physical  hazards. 
Because  of  its  high  visibility,  it  is  already  used 
— frequently  in  combination  with  black — for 
indicating  construction  equipment,  corner 
markers,  coverings  or  guards  for  guy  wires, 
exposed  and  unguarded  edges  of  platforms, 
handrails,  stairway  treads,  pillars  and  posts. 

Green  undoubtedly  will  remain  as  the  basic 
colour  for  designating  safety  and  the  location 
of  first  aid  equipment.  Some  attempt  to 
standardize  its  use  in  combination  with  white 
may  be  expected  in  view  of  the  present  wide- 
spread use  of  solid  green,  green  and  white 
stripes,  green  markings  on  white  and  white 
markings  on  green. 

Black,  white,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
have  generally  been  accepted  for  designating 
housekeeping  and  traffic  markings  in  a  plant. 
In  various  combinations  they  are  used  to 
denote  dead-end  aisles  or  passageways,  loca- 
tion, and  width  of  aisles,  direction  signs, 
location  of  refuse  cans  and  similar  objects. 


Control  of  Noises  in  Industry 


A  15-page  booklet  in  the  National  Health 
-*•■*  Series  issued  by  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  entitled  Noise 
and  Vibration  Control,  deals  with  the  effect 
of  industrial  noises  on  the  health  of  employees 
and  productive  efficiency. 

Pointing  out  that  the  study  of  industrial 
noises  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
booklet  declares  that  the  "increasing  interest 
which  it  arouses  is  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  increase  in  industrial  noises,  and  partly 
by  a  better  realization  of  their  harmful  effect, 
and  of  the  waste  of  energy  which  they  cause." 

The  booklet  indicates  that  legislation  can 
help  in  the  fight  against  noises,  "first  of  all 
by    recognizing    officially    noisy    industries    as 


*  Reprinted  from  Industrial  Health,  April,  1947, 
published  by  the  Health  League  of  Canada, 
111    Avenue    Road,    Toronto. 


dangerous  trades,  and  then  extending  the 
benefits  of  compensation  to  industrial  diseases 
caused  by  the  noises." 

Describing  the  types  of  noises  and  their 
effects,  the  booklet  states:  "In  recent  years 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
sound  control.  Certain  types  of  window 
ventilators  will  reduce  the  amount  of  noise 
that  enters  through  them;  walls,  ceilings,  and 
floors,  when  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed, will  materially  lower  the  amount  of 
sound  transmitted  from  room  to  room;  and 
sound-absorbing  materials  will  reduce  the 
noise  due  to  interior  as  well  as  extraneous 
sound. 

"Considerable  time  and  study  have  been 
given  by  the  specialists  of  the  Codes  and 
Specifications  Section  of  the  National  Research 
Council  to  the  elimination  of  noise  in  dwell- 
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bags  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  Health  and  Sanitation  Section  of  the 
National  Building  Code." 

The  booklet  recommends  medical  examina- 
tion of  employees,  the  use  of  ear  protectors 
(but  not  metal  breakable  kinds)  and  a 
scientific  organization  of  the  work.  To  protect 
employees  against  vibration  it  suggests  the 
use  of  substances  which  isolate  vibration,  such 
as  soft-sole  boots,  straw  mats,  felt  braid  and 
chairs  and  benches  with  springs. 

"Anti-vibration  equipment  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  general  classifications, 
namely;  steel  spring  units,  and  units  employ- 
ing organic  materials,  particularly  natural 
cork,  as  a  resilient  medium.  The  choice 
between  these  two  classifications  rests-  mainly 
on  limitations  of  local  conditions  and  the 
degree  of  vibration  isolation  desired.  With 
certain  exceptions,  both  types  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  machine  base  or  legs,  as  well 
as  under  a  sub-base   or  foundation.     Certain 


steel  spring  units  provide  isolating  efficiencies 
closely  approaching  100  per  cent  and  are 
considered  the  most  accurate  and  successful 
vibration  control  possible.  Units  employing 
organic  materials  are  not  quite  so  efficient  as 
steel  spring  isolators,  but  also  provide  effective 
permanent  and  economical  isolation  of  vibra- 
tion and  noise  particularly  so  against  sound 
transmission. 

"Walls,  ceilings  and  especially  floors  can  be 
covered  with  materials  which  diminish  the 
production  of  vibrations  from  the  ground. 
With  this  object,  there  may  be  used  felt  made 
of  leather,  hair,  asbestos,  or  wood  pulp,  which 
can  be  made  fire-proof  in  some  cases  by 
silicate  of  soda  or  india-rubber,  while,  for  the 
floors  particularly,  linoleum,  or  numerous 
special  compounds  now  on  the  market,  and 
special  plasters,  are  used." 

The  booklet  concludes  with  a  classification 
of  noisy  trades  and  a  list  of  references. 


Profit  Sharing  in  Britain 


"P>  ROFIT  sharing  and  co-partnership  has  not, 
■*■  since  its  introduction  to  British  industry 
in  1891,  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success, 
an  article  in  the  May  issue  c(  Labour  and 
Industry  in  Britain  reports.  It  claims  further 
that  failure  of  a  substantial  number  of 
schemes  has  presented  students  of  the  move- 
ment with  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  as 
to  its  relative  merit,  and  has  engendered  wide 
disagreement  over  its  efficacy  within  the 
ranks  of  both  unions  and  employers. 

While  the  incidence  of  success  prevents 
profit  sharing  and  co-partnership  from  being 
discarded  as  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  its 
scope  remains  relatively  small.  The  article 
states  that  in  1938 — the  latest  date  for  which 
statistics  are  available — there  were  410  firms 
practising  profit-sharing  schemes  in  which 
264,000  employees  were  entitled  to  participate 
— slightly  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
working  population.  "The  number  is  prob- 
ably about  the  same  to-day.  It  has,  indeed, 
not  changed  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
20  years." 

Profit  sharing,  as  it  is  officially  defined, 
covers  schemes  under  which  employees 
participate  on  a  predetermined  basis  in  the 
profits  of  the  particular  undertaking  in  which 
they  are  employed.  (Bonuses  or  gratuities 
given  at  the  direction  of  shareholders  or  the 
management  without  any  specified  basis  and 
schemes  providing  for  a  bonus  dependent  on 
output  or  sales  are  excluded.)  But  full 
co-partnership  adds  to  the  official  definition 
two  more  requirements;  (a)  employee  share- 
holding,  and    (b)    a  voice   for   the   employees 


in  the  operation  of  the  business  through  voting 
rights  or  co-partnership  committees. 

Despite  the  wide  variations  in  both  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  types  of  schemes  pro- 
viding for  employee  participation  in  company 
profits,  which  make  difficult  any  approxima- 
tion of  basic  conditions  necessary  for  success, 
studies  of  the  movement  have  revealed  certain 
factoid  which  appear  indispensable,  if  a  scheme 
is  to  have  any  hope  of  success,  the  article 
states. 

First  there  must  be  profits;  a  fact  seem- 
ingly axiomatic  yet  frequently  not  recognized. 
"Of  402  schemes  abandoned  by  the  end  of 
1937,  105  of  these  failures  were  due  to  a 
diminution  of  profits.  Industries  which  ..re 
stable,  and  possibly  sheltered  from  outside 
competition,  are  thus  those  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  highest  number  of  par- 
ticipating employees  are  in  the  gas,  water  and 
electricity  undertakings." 

The  second  high  cause  of  failures  in  Britain 
is  described  as  the  apathy  of  employees  or 
the  dissatisfaction  of  emplo.yers  with  results. 
Failure  to  arouse  the  employee's  interest,  to 
make  the  scheme  readily  understood,  to 
explain  sufficiently  actions  likely  to  affect 
profits,  or  to  arrange  for  joint  consultation 
machinery  are  given  as  contributory   factors,    i 

On  the  whole,  it  is  contended,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  profit  sharing  and  co-partnership  can 
be  considered  as  a  great  incentive  towards 
increased  output  or  the  reduction  of  waste 
and  spoilt  work.  "The  addition  of  6  per  cent 
to   earnings — the   average   for   all   schemes   in 
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1937,  although  some  individual  schemes  paid 
substantially  more — is  not  by  itself  much  of 
a  stimulus,  especially  when  it  is  subject  to 
income  tax.  In  a  large  firm,  also,  the  indi- 
vidual contribution  towards  profits  must  seem 
very  small.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that  most  employers  operating  profit-sharing 
schemes  can  point  only  to  an  increased 
loyalty  and  contentment  of  their  labour  force 
and,  where  the  employee  has  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  firm,  to  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility. 


''That,  of  itself,  may  be  a  sufficient  reward 
for  the  employer.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  it  may  be  his  only  reward.  Too  often, 
it  seems,  schemes  have  been  introduced  in  the 
expectation  of  immediate  material  gains.  And 
when  these  are  not  realized,  a  sense  of 
disappointment  and  failure  results.  This  does 
not  prove  that  the  basic  conception  of  profit 
sharing  is  wrong;  it  shows  that  in  individual 
cases  the  emphasis  may  have  been  put  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  that  it  is  leadership  which  has 
failed   rather   than   the   idea. 


Conciliation  in  British  Building  Industry 


THE  method  of  collective  bargaining 
practised  in  the  British  building  industry 
is  described  in  an  article  published  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  British  Industrial  Law  Review. 
This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the 
conciliation  machinery  existing  in  the  major 
British  industries.  The  first,  dealing  with 
conciliation  in  the  coal  mines,  was  summarized 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
(p.  513.) 

Despite  the  large  degree  of  geographical 
dispersion  and  the  comparatively  numerous 
producing  units,  the  method  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  building  industry  has  circum- 
vented over-rigidity  and  harshness,  "usually 
attendant  upon  excessive  centralization",  by 
successfully  combining  a  "strong  measure  of 
centralized  control  with  wide  local  autonomy", 
the  article  states. 

Fundamental  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  collective  bargaining  procedure,  the  article 
reports,  is  a  simple  but  comprehensive  wage 
structure.  For  the  purpose  of  wages  regula- 
tion, the  various  towns  and  districts  outside 
London  are  classified  into  nine  grades,  with  a 
standard  hourly  rate  laid  down  for  each  grade. 
Each  town  and  district,  therefore,  is  governed 
as  to  wages  by  the  rate  prevailing  for  its 
respective  grade.  For  the  London  area  there 
are  specially  negotiated  rates.  Wages  change 
either  by  standard  rate  adjustments  or  by 
the  regrading  of  a  town  or  district  to  a  group 
with  a  different  standard  rate.  Settlement  of 
the  standard  rates  to  be  applied  and  the 
allocation  of  districts  into  particular  grades  is 
effected  by  Joint  Councils  composed  equally 
of  representatives  from  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Employers  and  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operatives. 

Joint  committees  function  at  three  levels. 
The  lowest,  the  local  committees,  are  con- 
cerned with  local  conditions  such  as  com- 
pliance in  the  locality  with  "national  working 
rules"  and  amount  of  permissible  overtime. 


At  the  next  level  regional  joint  committees 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  localities 
and  the  National  Joint  Council,  which  governs 
matters  pertaining  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  consider  district 
applications  for  re-grading  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  National  Joint  Council, 
which  alone  possesses  the  power  to  make  final 
decisions.  Working  rules  and  other  matters 
are  similarily  processed. 

The  National  Joint  Council  is  composed  of 
not  more  than  40  members,  appointed  equally 
from  each  side  of  the  industry.  It  is  respons- 
ible for  determining  the  standard  rates,  the 
grading  of  districts,  hours  of  work,  overtime, 
extra  pay,  night  work,  and  for  resolving  any 
disputes  which  may  arise.  Although  it  is 
assisted  by  recommendations  from  the  regional 
committees,  the  Council  remains  the  sole 
arbiter. 

The  article  states  that  the  procedure  is 
designed  to  reduce  negotiation  to  a  minimum 
by  providing  for  automatic  changes  in  the 
standard  rates  commensurate  with  changes  in 
living  costs.  Allowance  is  made  for  excep- 
tional cases  where  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  be  considered  appropriate.  These  cases 
are  covered  partly  by  the  machinery  for  re- 
grading  and  partly  by  provisions  for  depar- 
tures from  the  standard  rates.  In  the  latter 
case  "exceptional  margins"  for  a  particular 
district  or  group  of  districts  for  a  prescribed 
period,  and  "differential  margins"  for  a  par- 
ticular occupation  continuing  for  an  indefinite 
period  are  made  applicable  upon  approval  by 
the  National  Joint  Council. 

The  "national  working  rules",  arrived  at  by 
agreement,  prescribe  for  all  conditions  per- 
taining to  hours  of  work,  overtime,  travelling 
time,  etc.,  as  well  as  scales  of  payments  for 
exceptional  work.  The  right  to  amend  or  relax 
any  of  the  rules  resides  exclusively  with  the 
National  Joint  Council,  although  any  district 
is  permitted  to  initiate  proposals  on  the 
matter. 
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Trade  disputes  are  dealt  with  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  concluded  in  1927,  which  insti- 
tuted a  procedure  for  settlement  without 
recourse  to  work  stoppages.  Disputes  are 
negotiated  by  successive  stages:  (1)  local 
conference  of  officials  of  the  organizations 
concerned,  (2)  reference  to  disputes  com- 
missions, appointed  by  regional  joint  com- 
mittees, (3)  reference  to  a  dispute  commission 
appointed  by  the  National  Joint  Council,  and 


(4)  joint  conference  of  the  national  executive 
committees  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Should  the  last  stage  fail  to  effect  concilia- 
tion, reference  to  the  British  Industrial  Court 
or  to  independent  arbitration  is  provided  for 
on  the  condition  that  a  majority  of  each  side 
of  the  Council  agrees  to  such  action.  Any 
decision  thus  rendered  is  final  and  binding 
upon  the  parties. 


Adjustments  of  Wages  to  Cost  of  Living  in  US. A 


A  REPORT  on  collective  agreements  which 
■**  provide  for  adjusting  wages  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  report  states,  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  agreements  covering  manu- 
facturing and  very  few  in  other  industry 
contained  clauses  providing  for  renegotiation 
of  wages  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 
By  1942  about  40  per  cent  of  manufacturing 
agreements  had  wage  re-opening  provisions. 
Since  termination  of  the  wage  stabilization 
program,  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 
in  the  number  of  agreements  providing  open- 
end  wage  clauses,  the  report  states.  However, 
wage  renegotiation  provisions  based  solely  on 
fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living  were  included 
in  only  a  few  of  these  agreements. 

Normal  union  policy  has  not  favoured  the 
principle  of  gearing  wages  to  changes  in  price 
levels,  according  to  the  report,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  such  practice  would  freeze  real 
income  and  prevent  labour  from  sharing  in 
the  benefits  of  expanding  business,  increased 
labour  productivity  and  procuring  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  income.  The  heightened 
incidence  following  wage  decontrol,  it  is 
indicated,  was  due  to  the  unusually  large  price 
fluctuations  during  the  period. 

The  consumers'  price  index  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour  (formerly 
entitled  cost-of-living  index)  has  been  the 
device  most  frequently  used  to  measure  cost- 
of-living  changes.  Changes  in  the  index  are 
expressed  either  in  points  or  percentages  for 
purposes  of  computing  wage  changes. 

In  the  latter  case  the  percentage  of  increase 
depends  on  whether  the  selected  base  period, 
or  the  index  number  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  signed  is  made  to  equal  100.  If  so  the 
point  and  percentage  change  are  equated 
numerically.  When  the  base  period  figure  is 
taken  at  above  or  below  the  100  mark  varia- 
tions from  the  point  occur. 

For  example,  an  increase  of  5  points  in  the 
cost  of  living  from  100  to  105  is  equal  to  an 


increase  of  5  per  cent.  An  increase  of  5 
points  from  130  to  135,  is  an  increase  of  only 
3-8  per  cent,  while  an  increase  of  5  points 
from  70  to  75  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  7-1 
per  cent. 

Another  method  in  computing  changes  in 
living  costs  is  to  ascertain  the  changes  in 
dollar  purchasing  power.  This  may  be  done 
by  dividing  the  index  number  of  the  selected 
base  period  by  the  index  number  of  the 
period  being  compared.  For  example,  the 
consumers'  price  index  number  for  January, 
1941,  was  100-8  and  for  June,  1946,  it  was 
133-3.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
in  June,  1946,  was,  therefore,  $0.76  in  terms 
of  all  the  commodities  included  in  the  con- 
sumers' price  index  as  compared  with  SI  in 
January,  1941   (100-8:=0-76).     A  dollar  would 

133-3 
therefore,     buy     only    76    per    cent     of    the 
commodities  and  services  in  June,   1946,  that 
it  would  in  January,  1941. 

Wage  reopening  clauses  vary  from  those 
permitting  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
wages  for  any  reason  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement  through  restrictions  to  specified 
intervals  ranging  from  ninety  days  to  one  year. 

Clauses  relating  wage  adjustments  to  the 
cost  of  living  are  of  two  general  types — 
permissive  and  automatic.  Under  a  permis- 
sive clause  wages  may  be  reopened  for  recon- 
sideration and  revision  if  there  is  a  change 
in  the  cost  of  living,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  wage  adjustment  will  actually  be  made. 
Both  parties,  or  in  some  cases  the  union  only, 
may  have  the  right  to  reopen  the  wage 
question. 

An  automatic,  or  escalator,  clause  makes 
specified  wage  adjustments  mandatory  when- 
ever certain  stipulated  changes  take  place  in 
the  cost  of  living.  There  are  also  combined 
permissive  and  automatic  plans  which  specify 
automatic  adjustments  within  certain  limits 
after  which  the  question  of  wage  rates  becom 
a  subject  for  further  negotiations. 


Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 


Introduction 


HP  HE  Industrial  Disputes  and  Conciliation 
■*•  section  contains  monthly  articles  dealing 
with  proceedings  under  the  National  War- 
time Labour  Relations  Regulations  and  with 
proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act  and  other  legislation. 

Under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations,  P.C.  1003,  the  Government 
has  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  employer- 
employee  relations  which  are  normally  exclu- 
sively within  the  provincial  field  to  the  extent 
considered  necessary  to  cover  adequately 
employers  and  employees  in  industries 
"essential  to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war",  but  without  attempting  to  include  other 
industry  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on 
war  production.  In  so  far  as  these  latter 
industries  are  concerned,  each  province  can 
make  its  own  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  brought  under  the  Regulations. 

Agreements  have  been  made  under  the 
Regulations  between  the  Dominion  and  every 


province  except  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
vincial agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  work  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  (National)  is  here  described  in  two 
separate  articles.  The  first  deals  with  applica- 
tions made  by  unions  for  certification  and 
their  disposition  by  the  Board;  the  second 
describes  conciliation  proceedings  under  the 
Regulations  and  includes  the  reports  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation. 

Conciliation  proceedings  are  also  carried  on 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act  which 
empowers  the  Minister  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  to  take 
such  steps  as  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  parties  together,  and  to  appoint 
a  conciliator  or  an  arbitrator  when  requested 
by  the  parties  concerned;  and  under  P.C.  4020. 


Applications  for  Certification  under  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations 


THE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
(National)  met  for  two  days  during 
the  month  of  May.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  19  applications,  held  12  hear- 
ings, issued  3  certificates  designating  bargain- 
ing representatives,  rejected  20  applications, 
ordered  5  representation  votes  and  issued 
Reasons  for  Judgment  in  2  appeal  cases. 

Certificates  Issued 

Three  applications  for  certification  of  bar- 
gaining representatives  were  approved  by  the 
Board  and  certificates  issued  as  below: — 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  oj  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  and 
certain  of  its  officers  for  employees  of  the 
Newfoundland  Railway  employed  at  North 
Sydney,  AT.S.,  in  the  classifications  of  assistant 
agent,  chief  clerk,  shed  foreman,  assistant 
shedmen,  rate  and  billing  clerk,  clerk,  ticket 
clerk  and  cashier,  caretaker,  stenographer, 
checker,  stenographer  and  billing  clerk,  and 
billing  clerk.  The  agent,  foreman  and 
assistant  foreman  were  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit  * 


2.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
one  of  its  officers  for  yard  foremen  and 
brakemen  in  the  employ  of  the  National 
Harbours  Board  at  the  Port  of  Montreal, 
P.Q* 

3.  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  and  certain  of 
its  officers  for  the  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  in  the  classifications  of  deckhands, 
oilers,  firemen,  watchmen,  wheelsmen,  cooks, 
porters,  etc.,  on  vessels  operated  by  Transit 
Tankers  and  Terminals  Limited,  Montreal, 
P.Q** 

Applications  for   Certification   Rejected 

1.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union,  Inc., 
and  Canadian  National  Railways,  Clark 
Steamship  Company,  Canadian  Import  Com- 
pany, International  Fertilizer  Company,  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Hansen 
Lumber  Company  Limited,  Perce  Lumber 
Company,    Auger   and   Auger   Lumber    Com- 


*Following   an   investigation   of   the   application. 
**  Following   an   investigation   of    the   application   and 
a  representation  vote. 
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party,  Amyot  Lumber  Company,  Joseph 
Grenier,  Francis  Dinan,  William  G.  McCauley, 
General  Stevedoring,  Albert  Baker,  J.  Georges 
Chalifour,  C.  J.  Savage,  G.  Bouchard  and 
Arthur  Vaillancourt  (L.G.,  March,  1947,  p. 
327).  Following  a  hearing  the  Board  rejected 
the  above  17  applications  for  the  reason  that 
bargaining  representatives  had  not  been 
property  selected  as  required  under  Section 
5  (1)  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regu- 
lations, P.C.  1003. 

In  the  case  of  certain  companies,  the 
subsidiary  reason  for  dismissal  of  the  applica- 
tions was  that  there  were  no  employees 
affected  at  the  time  of  making  application. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  affecting 
International  Fertilizers  Limited,  the  company 
was  not  considered  to  be  an  employer  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

In  the  case  of  the  application  affecting  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  the  Board 
decided  that  no  employer-employee  relation- 
ship existed. 

2.  Quebec  Harbour  Administrative  Staff 
Association  and  National  Harbours  Board, 
Quebec,  P.Q.  (L.G.,  March,  1947,  p.  327). 
Following  a  hearing  the  Board  rejected  the 
application  for  the  reason  that  the  bargaining 
unit  as  applied  for  was  not  considered 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining  purposes. 

3.  Canadian  Seamen's  Union,  Pacific  Coast 
District,  and  Union  Steamships  Limited, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  (L.G.,  May,  1947,  p.  661). 
Following  an  investigation  the  Board  rejected 
the  application  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
premature,  being  made  prior  to  the  expiry 
of  ten  months  of  the.  term  of  the  existing 
collective  agreement  and  that  it  lacked  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  employees 
affected. 

4.  Western  Association  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Sterling  Collieries 
Company  Limited,  Stereo,  Alta.  (L.G.,  May, 
1947,  p.  661).  Following  an  investigation  the 
Board  rejected  the  application  for  the  reason  . 
that  it  was  no  longer  within  the  scope  of  the 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C. 
1003,  and  was  consequently  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

Effective  March  31,  1947,  Schedule  "A"  and 
relevant  sections  of  the  Regulations  were 
revoked,  thus  removing  works  or  undertakings 
engaged  in  mining  operations  from  the  scope 
thereof. 

Applications  Withdrawn 

1.  Quebec  Harbour  Workers  Union,  Inc.,  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  (L.G.,  March,  1947,  p.  327).  On  the 
request     of     the     President     of     the     Quebec 


Harbour  Workers  Union,  Inc.,  the  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
affecting  certain  employees  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  was  withdrawn. 

2.  Canadian  Air  Lines  Stewardess  Asso- 
ciation (Toronto  Branch)  and  Trans-Canada 
Air  Lines,  Winnipeg,  Man.  (L.G.,  June,  1947, 
p.  795.  On  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  Canadian  Air  Lines  Stewardess  Associa- 
tion (Toronto  Branch)  the  application  for 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
affecting  employees  of  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines,   Winnipeg,   Man.,  was   withdrawn. 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  and 
Canadian  National  Railways,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
(L.G.,  June.  1947,  p.  795).  On  request  of  the 
General  Representative  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  Other 
Transport  Workers  the  application  for 
certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
affecting  employees  of  the  General  Freight 
Claim  Agent  and  District  Freight  Claim 
Agent  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  was  withdrawn. 

Representation   Votes  Ordered 

1.  Communication  Unit  No.  1,  Federation 
of  Employee-Professional  Engineers  and 
Assistants  and  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada  (L.G.,  February,  1947,  p.  170). 
Following  an  investigation  of  the  application 
the  Board  ordered  a  representation  vote 
among  engineers  and  engineers'  assistants 
employed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Canada  in  the  Division  Plant  engineering 
groups  western  area,  and  the  Engineering 
Department  western  area,  the  three  super- 
vising engineers  and  engineering  assistants 
who  are  within  the  Plant  Employees'  Asso- 
ciation certification  were  excluded  from  the 
eligible  voters'  list.  Mr.  F.  J.  Ainsborough, 
Industrial  Relations  Officer,  Toronto,  Ont., 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Board  as  Return- 
ing Officer  to  supervise  the  vote,  was  instructed 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned  as  to  the  engineers' 
assistants  who  will  participate  in  the  vote. 

2.  National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  (Bay  of  Fundy  Service), 
Montreal,  P.Q.  (L.G.,  April,  1947,  p.  525). 
Following  a  hearing  the  Board  directed  a  vote 
of  the  employees  classified  as  engineers, 
except  the  chief  engineer,  on  board  ss.  Princess 
Helene  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany (Bay  of  Fundy  Service),  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Industrial  Relations 
Officer,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  as  Returning  Officer. 
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3.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Winnipeg,  Man.  (L.G.,  April,  1947, 
p.  526).  Following  a  hearing  by  the  Board 
Mr.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Industrial  Relations 
Officer,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  appointed  to  act 
as  Returning  Officer  in  a  representation  vote 
among  employees  of  the  general  accountant's 
office,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  chief  clerk,  chief  timekeeper,  senior 
clerk  (accountant),  chief  timekeeper  (Weston 
Shops)  and  secretary  of  the  general 
accountant  were  excluded  from  the  eligible 
voters'  list. 

4.  National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  (British  Columbia  Lake  and 
River  Service),  Vancouver,  B.C.  (L.G.,  April, 
1947,  p.  526).  Following  a  hearing  of  the 
application,  the  Board  ordered  a  representa- 
tion vote  of  the  engineers,  including  the  chief 
engineer,  on  vessels  operated  by  the  British 
Columbia  Lake  and  River  Service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Currie,  Industrial  Relations 
Officer,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  conduct  the  vote. 

5.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  and 
Canada  Coach  Lines  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
(L.G.,  May,  1947,  p.  661).  Following  an 
investigation  of  the  application  and  a  public 
hearing,  the  Board  directed  a  representation 
vote  among  the  employees  of  Canada  Coach 
Lines  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  determine 
their  wishes  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  certification  of  bargaining  representatives 
submitted  by  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees  and  Other  Transport 
Workers. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  union  and  the 
intervener,  the  Canada  Coach  Lines  Inde- 
pendent Union  will  appear  on  the  ballot. 

The  eligible  voters'  list  include  all  hourly- 
rated  emploj'ees  of  the  company,  i.e.,  bus 
drivers,  garage  division  employees,  terminal 
service  station  employees  and  division 
employees.  Those  excluded  from  the  eligible 
voters'  list  were  foremen  and  persons  holding 
higher  rank  employed  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Dundas,  Brantford,  Gait,  Hamilton  Terminal, 
Hamilton  Wentworth  Garage  and  St. 
Catharines  Garage. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Industrial  Relations  Officer, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  as  Returning  Officer  to  conduct  a  vote. 


Applications   for   Certification   Received 
during   the   Month   of   May,   1947 

1.  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime  Trans- 
port Workers,  Local  No.  4  on  behalf  of  the 
unlicensed  personnel  on  the  vessel  ss. 
Magdalen  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  Trans- 
portation  Company   Limited,    Montreal,   P.Q. 

2.  Canadian  Air  Lines  Stewardess  Associa- 
tion (Toronto  Branch)  on  behalf  of  steward- 
esses based  at  or  operating  out  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  employed  by  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

3.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America  on  behalf  of  hourly-rated  and 
monthly-rated  shop  employees  including 
hostler,  machinist,  boilermaker,  labourer, 
stationary  firemen,  car  inspector  and  helpers 
employed  by  the  Midland  Railway  of  Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg,  Man. 

4.  National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Inc.  on  behalf  of  marine  engineers 
employed  on  vessels  of  Upper  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  Transportation  Company,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

5.  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime  Trans- 
port Workers,  Local  No.  6  on  behalf  of  the 
unlicensed  personnel  on  the  vessel  North 
Pioneer  of  North  Pioneer  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  P.Q. 

6.  Transport  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  106,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  on  behalf  of  employees  employed  in 
the  classifications  of  city  pick-up  and  trans- 
port driver,  dockmen,  warehousemen,  and 
helper  employed  by  the  Kingsway  Transports 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

7.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Workers  on 
behalf  of  employees  of  the  General  Freight 
Claim  Agent  and  District  Freight  Claim 
Agent  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

8.  Canadian  Association  of  Maritime  Trans- 
port Workers,  Local  No.  7  on  behalf  of  the 
unlicensed  personnel  on  the  vessel  ss.  Gulf 
Port  of  Gulf  Ports  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

9.  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  vessels 
of  the  Canadian  Oil  Company  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

10.  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  vessels 
of  Driftwood  Lands  and  Timber  Limited, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

11.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other   Transport   Workers   on 
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behalf  of  clerks  and  stenographers  employed 
in  the  Purchasing  Department  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  Moncton,  N.B. 

12.  Seafarers'  International  Union  of  North 
America  (Canadian  District)  on  behalf  of  the 
unlicensed  crew  members  of  the  deck  engine- 
room  and  steward's  departments  of  tug  Point 
Ellice  and  barge  No.  2  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

13.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
ss.  North  Coaster  of  the  Caribbean  Steamship 
Company  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

14.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/ or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
the  M.V.  Jacques  C artier  of  the  Charlevoix- 
Saguenay  Navigation  Company  Limited, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

15.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
ss.  Magdalen  of  Magdalen  Islands  Trans- 
portation  Company   Limited,   Montreal,  P.Q. 

16.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf   of   licensed   officers   and/or   unlicensed 


officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
the  ss.  Riviere  du  Loup  of  the  Riviere  du 
Loup-T  adoussac  Ferry  Company  Limited, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

17.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
the  ss.  Island  Connector  of  the  Inter  Island 
Steamship  Company  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

18.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
ss.  Gulfport  of  the  Gulf  Ports  Steamship  Corn- 
ship  Company  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

19.  Canadian  Navigators  Federation  on 
behalf  of  licensed  officers  and/or  unlicensed 
officers  holding  the  position  of  officer  on  board 
ss.  North  Pioneer  of  the  North  Pioneer  Steam- 
ships Company  Limited,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Reasons  for  Judgment  issued  by  the   Wartime 

Labour   Relations   Board    (National)    in 

Appeal  Cases 

Reasons  for  Judgment  in  two  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  at  its  April  Sittings  and 
summarized  in  the  May,  1947,  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  follow: — 


Between:  The  British  American  Oil  Company  Limited,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  United  Oil  Workers'  Union,  Local  No.  4, 
Respondent    (Applicant) 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

These  are  two  applications  by  the  appellant 
company  for  leave  to  appeal  two  decisions  of 
the  British  Columbia  Wartime  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  certifying  bargaining  representa- 
tives selected  by  the  respondent  union  to  act 
for  the  employees  of  two  plants  of  the  com- 
pany. One  plant  is  located  in  Vancouver  and 
is  known  as  the  Venables  &  Glen  plant.  The 
other  plant  is  located  in  New  Westminster. 

The  respondent  union  had  applied  to  the 
British  Columbia  Board  for  certification  of 
bargaining  representatives  for  employees  of 
the  company  working  at  five  different  centres. 
Plant  bargaining  organizations  or  associations 
had  also  applied  for  certification  of  bargaining 
representatives  in  respect  to  the  employees 
working  at  four  of  the  -five  centres.  The 
British  Columbia  Board  established  four 
separate  units  of  employees  as  appropriate 
for  collective  bargaining  and,  following  inves- 
tigation,  ordered   votes   of   the   employees  in 


two  of  the  units,  the  voters  being  allowed  to 
vote  for  either  the  respondent  union  or  the 
employees  association. 

The  majority  of  the  employees  in  each  of 
these  two  units  voted  to  support  the  local 
employees  association,  and  the  British 
Columbia  Board  granted  certification  to  the 
bargaining  representatives  designated  in  the 
applications  of  the  employees  associations  for 
such  units. 

The  British  Columbia  Board,  for  the  remain- 
ing two  units  of  employees,  certified  the 
bargaining  representatives  of  the  respondent 
union  without  a  vote  and  the  company  has 
appealed  these  decisions.  The  chief  and 
pertinent  ground  of  appeal  is  that  the  British 
Columbia  Board  should  have  allowed  the 
employees  in  all  four  units  to  vote  instead 
of  confining  the  voting  to  only  two  units  of 
employees. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  Board  is 
not  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  discretion 
of  provincial  Boards  in  ordering  votes  of 
employees  or  in  certifying  on  evidence  of  mem- 
bership without  the  taking  of  a  vote. 

However,  in  this  case,  in  view  of  the  report 
of   the   investigating   officers  attached    to    the 
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British  Columbia  Board,  "who  made  a  very- 
careful  and  painstaking  investigation,  and 
having  regard  that  votes  were  conducted  by 
that  Board  for  employees  in  the  other  units, 
this  Board  was  of  opinion  that  votes  were 
advisable  for  these  two  units  of  employees. 
This  Board  therefore  granted  leave  to  appeal 
and  ordered  that  separate  votes  be  taken 
accordingly  of  employees  in  the  New  West- 
minster unit  and  the  Venables  &  Glen  unit 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Board,  the  status  of  the  existing 
certifications  granted  by  the  British  Columbia 
Board  and  rights  of  the  bargaining  representa- 
tives to  represent  the  employees  in  these  units 
to  be  determined  by  the  results  of  these  votes. 
The  results  of  the  votes  were  as  follows: — 

New  Westminster  Plant 

Eligible  voters  5 

Voting  for  the  respondent  union..       1 
Voting  against  4 

Venables  &  Glen,  Vancouver,  Plant 

Eligible  voters  11 

Voting  for  the  respondent  union. .     10 
Voting  against  1 


In  view  of  the  results  of  the  votes,  the 
appeals  are  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the 
certification  granted  by  the  British  Columbia 
Board  respecting  the  New  Westminster  bar- 
gaining unit  is  set  aside.  The  certificate 
granted  with  respect  to  the  Venables  &  Glen, 
Vancouver,  units  is  confirmed  as  issued  by 
the  British  Columbia  Board. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 

Vice-Chairman, 
for  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

We  dissent  from  the  decision  ordering  a 
vote: — 

(Sgd.)  W.  L.  Best. 
(Sgd.)  A.  R.  Mosher. 

J.  G.  Foco,  Esq.,  K.C., 
A.  G.  Cockrill,  Esq., 

for   the   Appellant    (Respondent). 

D.  O'Brien,  Esq., 

for   the   Respondent    (Applicant). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  May  28,  1947. 


Between :  Canadian  Gypsum  Company  Limited,  Hillsborough,  N.B.,  Appellant 
(Respondent)  and  Hillsborough  Gypsum  Workers  Federal  Union 
No.  256,  Respondent  (Applicant) 

at  Ottawa  for  the  issue  of  a  charter  for  the 
union,  accompanied  by  94  signed  applications 
for  membership  in  the  union.  These  applica- 
tions also  authorized  the  union  to  act  as  the 
bargaining  representatives  of  the  employees. 
The  charter  issued  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  to  the  Union  was  dated  the  18th  of 
November.  The  bargaining  representatives 
had  been  initially  selected  at  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  union  held  on  November 
15,  1946.  The  application  for  certification  was 
dated  the  5th  of  December  and  was  received 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Board  under  date  of 
December  11. 

The  Investigating  Officer  of  the  Provincial 
Board,  in  investigating  the  status  of  the  union 
membership  among  employees,  used  a  paylist 
of  December  8  and  reported  that  77  per  cent 
of  the  employees  were  union  members  but  it 
is  claimed  that  he  checked  the  union  member- 
ship records  as  of  January  6,  1947,  against 
this  list,  whereas  it  is  claimed  that  this  check 
should  have  been  made  as  of  the  union  records 
of  December  8  which  was  the  nearest  payroll 
date  to  the  date  of  the  application. 

This  latter  contention  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Board's  practice.  The  additional  evidence, 
however,    of    union    membership    which    way 


The  Board  consisted  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
and  Messrs.  Best,  Complin,  Hills,  Mosher 
and  Taylor. 

Reasons  for  Judgment 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  bargaining  representatives 
selected  by  the  respondent  union  for 
•employees  of  the  Company. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  are: — 

(1)  that  there  was  no  proper  election  of 
bargaining  representatives ; 

(2)  that  the  new  Brunswick  Board  should 
have  ascertained  the  number  of 
employees  who  were  members  of  the 
union  as  at  the  day  of  application 
rather  than  as  at  the  day  of 
investigation ; 

(3)  that  alternatively,  in  any  event,  the 
Provincial  Board  should  have  ordered 
a  vote  of  the  employees. 

The  evidence  shows  that  an  organization 
meeting  of  employees  was  held  on  November 
15,  1946,  and  another  one  on  November  18 
and  that  on  that  latter  date,  a  request  went 
forward  to  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
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furnished  arising  out  of  the  signed  applica- 
tion for  membership  cards  which  were  com- 
pleted on  or  before  the  18th  of  November 
and  which  were  accompanied  by  union  initia- 
tion fees,  coupled  with  the  report  of  the 
Investigating  Officer,  satisfy  the  Board  that 
the  union  had  as  members  at  the  time  of  the 
application  for  certification,  the  majority  of 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  that,  in 
these  circumstances,  the  Provincial  Board  was 
warranted  in  certifying  without  directing  a 
vote    to  be   taken. 

In    the    circumstances,    the    Board    is    not- 
prepared     to     interfere     with     the     discretion 


exercised  by  the  Provincial  Board  in  certifying 
without  ordering  a  vote. 

The  appeal  is  accordingly  dismissed. 

(Sgd.)  A.  H.  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board. 

A.  S.  Pattillo,  Esq., 

B.  W.  Isnor,  Esq., 
H.  D.  Burgess,  Esq., 

for   the   Appellant    (Respondent). 

A.  E.  Hemming,  Esq., 

for   the   Respondent    (Applicant). 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  May  27,  1947. 


Conciliation  Proceedings  under  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations 


THE  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regula- 
tions provide  conciliation  machinery  to 
attempt  settlement  of  disputes  where  negotia- 
tions for  an  agreement  following  certification 
of  bargaining  representatives,  or  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  an  existing  agreement,  have 
been  unsuccessfully  continued  for  thirty  days. 
Disputes  oi  this  nature  are  referred  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  (National)  or  by  the  Provin- 
cial Boards  in  their  respective  jurisdictions* 
A  Conciliation  Officer  is  then  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  parties  and  endeavours 
to  effect  an  agreement.  If  the  Concilia- 
tion Officer  is  unable  to  bring  about 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  and 
reports  that  in  his  views  an  agreement  might 
be  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Conciliation  Board,  a  Board  is  then  established 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  duty  of  such 
a  Board  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  on  the  matters  in 
dispute  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister. 

I.  Assignment    of     Conciliation     Officers 

During  Ma}',  1947,  Conciliation  Officers  were 
assigned  to  confer  with  the  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

Arctic  Ice  Co  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Arctic  Ice  Employees'  Unit,  One  Big  Union. 
R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  National  Railways  (Freight  Hand- 
lers on  Montreal  Wharf)  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employees  (AFL-TLC).  J. 
S.  McCullagh,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (B.C.  Coast 
Steamship  Service),  Canadian  National  Rail- 


ways (B.C.  Coast  &  Lakes  Barge  &  Ferry 
Service),  Union  Steamships  Ltd.,  and  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada  Inc.  G.  R. 
Currie,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (Communica- 
tions Department)  and  Commercial  Telegraph- 
ers' Union,  Canadian  Pacific  System,  Division 
No.  1  (AFL-TLC).  J.  S.  McCullagh,  Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (Dining,  Cafe 
&  Buffet  Car  Employees)  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  Bernard  Wilson,  Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (Freight 
Handlers  on  Montreal  Wharf)  and  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employees 
(AFL-TLC).  J.  S.  McCullagh,  Conciliation 
Officer. 

Clarke  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.. 
and  Canadian  Seamen's  Union  (TLC).  J.  S. 
McCullagh,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Dominion  Wheel  &  Foundries  Ltd.,  St.  Boni- 
face, Man.,  and  Local  174,  International 
Moulders'  &  Foundry  Workers'  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL-TLC).  R.  H.  Hooper, 
Conciliation  Officer. 

Giant  Yrllowknife  Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  Yellow- 
knife,  N.W.T.,  and  Yellowknife  District 
Miners'  Union  (Local  802,  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers)  (CIO- 
CCL).  G.  R.  Currie,  Conciliation  Officer. 

J.  S.  Nairn,  Sydney,  N.S..  and  Cafe  Breton 
Quarrymen's  Union  (CCL)  H.  R  Pettigrove. 
Conciliation  Officer 


*  For    changes    of    jurisdiction    that    became    effective 
May   15,   see   elsewhere  in  this   issue   p.   772. 
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North  Star  Oil  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Oil  Workers'  Union  of  Canada  (CCL).  R. 
H.  Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Reliance  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
and  Vancouver  District  Metal  &  Chemical 
Workers'  Union  (Local  289;'  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers) 
(CIO-CCL).  Wm.  Fraser,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See   also   III   and   IV). 

United  Towing  &  Salvage  Co.  Ltd., 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  and  Canadian  Seamen's  Union 
(TLC).  J.  S.  McCullagh,  Conciliation  Officer. 

II.  Agreements    Facilitated    by    Conciliation 
Officers   or  Cases   Withdrawn 

In  the  following  cases,  reports  were  received 
from  Conciliation  Officers  indicating  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  request  for  intervention: 

Eleven  painting  contractors,  Saint  John, 
N.B.„  and  Local  1151,  Brotherhodd  of  Painters, 
Decorators  &  Paperhangers  of  America  (AFL- 
TLC).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Modern  City  Dairy,  Sydney,  N.S.,  and  Local 
10,  National  Union  of  Dairy  Workers  (CCL). 
H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Olympia  Wholesale,  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
Local  1,  Wholesale  Workers'  Union  (CCL). 
R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation  Officer. 

Picardy  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Local  1, 
Canadian  Bakery  Workers'  Union  (CCL).  T. 
J.  Williams.  Conciliation  Officer. 

III.  Boards  Established 

During  the  month,  Conciliation  Boards  were 
established  as  follows. 

Acadian  Lines,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Lodge  234, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  H.  R. 
Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer  (See  also  IV). 

Acadian  Lines  Ltd.  (formerly  Wagner  Tours 
Ltd.),  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Lodge  350,  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen.  H.  R.  Pettigrove, 
Conciliation  Officer.  (See  also  IV). 

Archibald  Coal  Co.  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal  Distributors 
(CCL).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  IV)  . 

Brandon  Woollen  Mills  Co.  Ltd..  Brandon, 
Man.,  and  Local  1,  Brandon  Woollen  Mills 
Union  (CCL).  R.  H.  Hooper,  Conciliation 
Officer.     (See   also  IV). 

Canada  Veneers  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Veneer  Workers  (CCL). 
H.  R.  Pettigrove.  Conciliation  Officer. 

S.  Cunard  &  Co.  Ltd,  Halifax,  N.S,  and 
Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal  distributors 
(CCL).  H.  R.  Pettigrove,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  IV). 


Fairfield  &  Sons  Lt.  (St.  James  Plant),  Win- 
nipeg, Man,  and  Woollen  Mill  Employees' 
Unit,  One  Big  Union.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  Con- 
ciliation Officer.  (See  also  IV). 

Reliance  Foundry  Co.  Ltd,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
and  Vancouver  District  Metal  and  Chemical 
Workers'  Union  (Local  289,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers) 
(CIO-CCL).  Wm.  Fraser,  Conciliation  Officer. 
(See  also  I  and  IV). 

IV.  Boards  fully  Constituted 

Acadian  lAnes.  The  Conciliation  Board 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Acadian  Lines,  Halifax,  N.S,  and  Lodge  234, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  was  fully 
constituted  on  May  28,  1947,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  F.  Carroll, 
Halifax,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  Russell  Mclnnes, 
K.C.,  Halifax,  and  N.  T.  Hayden,  New  Glas- 
gow, were  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
•of  the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 
(See  also  III). 

Acadian  Lines  Ltd.  {formerly  Wagner  Tours 
Ltd.)  The  Conciliation  Board  established  to 
deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Acadian  Lines 
Ltd.  (formerly  Wagner  Tours  Ltd.),  Halifax, 
N.S,  and  Lodge  350,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  was  fully  constituted  on  May  28, 
1947.  with  the  appointment  of  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  W.  F.  Carroll,  Halifax,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Russell  Mclnnes,  K.C,  Halifax,  and  N.  T. 
Hayden,  New  Glasgow,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively.  (See  also  III). 

Archibald  Coal  Co.  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Archibald  Coal  Co,  Ltd,  Halifax, 
N.S,  'and  Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal 
Distributors  (CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on 
May  23,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  Judge  Kenneth  L.  Crowell,  Bridge- 
town, as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board.  Russell  Mclnnes,  K.C,  and  H.  A.  Shea, 
both  of  Halifax,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively.  (See  also  III). 

Brandon  Woollen  Mills  Co.  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Brandon  Woollen  Mills 
Co.  Ltd,  Brandon,  Man,  and  Local  1,  Bran- 
don Woollen  Mills  Union  (CCL)  was  fully 
constituted     on     May     28,     1947,     with     the 
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appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  M. 
George,  Morden,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  R.  B.  Alexander  and  B.  R. 
Constable,  both  of  Brandon,  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively.  (See  also  III). 

Broulan  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.  The  Concilia- 
tion Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Broulan  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd., 
Pamour,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO- 
CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  May  30,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  A. 
Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board.  J.  Beattie,  Timmins,  and  G.  M. 
Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Buffalo  Ankerite  Gold  Mines  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Buffalo  Ankerite  Gold 
Mines  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local 
241,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  consti- 
tuted on  May  10,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of 
a  recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Alex  Harris,  Kirkland  Lake, 
and  G.  M.  Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Canada  Cycle  &  Motor 
Co.  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ont.,  and  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  &  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  (CIO- 
CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  May  9,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
Samuel  Factor,  Toronto,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board.  E. 
Macaulay  Dillon,  K.C.,  and  Charles  Dubin, 
both  of  Toronto,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Various  Railway  Companies.  The  Concilia- 
tion Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  their  jointly 
and  separately  owned  subsidiaries  and  ancil- 
laries;  and  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway; 
Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway; 
Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway;  Ontario 


Northland  Railway;  Sydney  &  Louisburg 
Railway;  and  Essex  Terminal  Railway;  and 
their  employees,  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen;  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors;  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees;  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Signalmen  of  America;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  System  Federation  No.  125 
(Shop  Crafts) ;  Canadian  National  Railway 
System  Federation  No.  11;  Division  No.  4, 
Railway  Employees'  Department  (AFL) ; 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
and  Other  Transport  Workers;  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employees; 
Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees'  International 
Alliance  &  Bartenders'  International  League 
of  America;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  &  Oilers,  Steam  Plant  Employees, 
Roundhouse  &  Railway  Shop  Labourers; 
Brotherhood  of  Express  Employees;  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers; 
and  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Drop  Forgers  &  Helpers  was  fully  constituted 
on  May  21,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Brady,  Toronto,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  J.  F.  Chis- 
holm,  K.C.,  Montreal,  and  M.  W.  Wright, 
Ottawa,  were  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

City  Dray  Co.  The  Conciliation  Board 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Citj'  Dray  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  and  other 
Transport  Workers  (CCL)  was  fully  consti- 
tuted on  May  3,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  J.  E.  L.  Graham,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  M.  Feely 
and  A.  Montague  Israels,  both  of  Winnipeg, 
were  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Coniaurum  Mines  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Coniaurum  Mines  Ltd.,  Schumacher, 
Ont.,  and  Local  241,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL) 
was  fully  constituted  on  May  30,  1947,  with 
the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  A. 
Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
K.  C.  Gray,  Kirkland  Lake,  and  G.  M. 
Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees respectively. 

S.  Cunard  &  Co.  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  .be-  * 
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tween  S.  Cunard  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.S., 
and  Local  2,  National  Union  of  Coal  Distribu- 
tors (OCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  May  23, 
1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge  Kenneth  L.  Crowell,  Bridgetown,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
Col.  W.  W.  Wickevire  and  H.  A.  Shea,  both 
of  Halifax,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively.    (See  also  III) 

Delnite  Mines  Ltd.  The  Conciliation  Board 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Delnite  Mines  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont.,  and  Local 
241,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO-OCL)  was  fully  con- 
stituted on  May  10,  1947,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane, 
Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  R.  J.  Henry, 
Dobie,  and  G.  M.  Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Fairfield  &  Sons  Ltd.  (St.  James  Plant). 
The  Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Fairfield  &  Sons  Ltd. 
(St.  James  Plant),  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
Woollen  Mill  Employees'  Unit,  One  Big 
Union  was  fully  constituted  on  May  28,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  A.  K.  Dysart,  Winnipeg,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  F.  G. 
Thompson,  K.C.,  and  Andrew  Seoble,  both 
of  Winnipeg,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively.    (See  also  III) 

Grimsby  Stove  and  Furnace  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  Grimsby  Stove  &  Furnace 
Ltd.,  Grimsby,  Ont.,  and  Local  805,  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft 
&  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  (CIO-OCL)  was  fully  constituted  on 
May  12,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  J.  T.  Weir  and  J.  S.  Midanik, 
both  of  Toronto,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd. 
The  Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  the  Hollinger  Con- 
solidated Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ont., 
and  Lo«al  241,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-OCL)  was 
fully  constituted  on  May  .  10,  1947,  with  the 
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appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  A. 
Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  Col.  Alan 
Cockeram,  M.P.,  Toronto,  and  G.  M. 
Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees respectively. 

Macassa  Mines  Ltd.  The  Conciliation  Board 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Macassa  Mines  Ltd.,  Kirkland  Lake,  and 
Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-OCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  May  10,  1947,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane, 
Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board.  O.  Lafontaine, 
Schumacher,  and  G.  Harris,  Toronto,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Manitoba  Cartage  and  Storage  Ltd.  The 
Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  Manitoba  Cartage  and 
Storage  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  &  Other 
Transport  Workers  (OCL)  was  fully  consti- 
tuted on  May  6,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  J.  B.  Coyne, 
Winnipeg,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  W.  J.  Morrison  and  A. 
Montague  Israels,  both  of  Winnipeg,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Mclntyre  Porcupine 
Mines  Ltd.,  Schumacher,  Ont.,  and  Local  241, 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted 
on  May  10,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of 
a  recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Alex  Harris,  Kirkland  Lake, 
and  G.  M.  Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Mclntyre  and  Taylor  Ltd.  The  Concilia- 
tion Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  Mclntyre  and  Taylor  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  International  Moulders  &  Foundry 
Workers'  Union  of  North  America  (AFL- 
TLC)  was  fully  constituted  on  May  12,  1947, 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
Samuel  Factor,  Toronto,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board. 
W.  E.  Cormon,  Toronto,  and  Fred  Molineaux, 
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Hamilton,  were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

National  Cartage  and  Storage  Ltd.  The  Con- 
ciliation Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  National  Cartage  and  Storage 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Canadian  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Employees  and  other  Trans- 
port Workers  (CCL)  was  fully  constituted 
on  May  6,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  J.  B.  Coyne,  Winni- 
peg, as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Board.  J.  W.  Morrison  and  A  Montague 
Israels,  both  of  Winnipeg,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Tor- 
onto, Ont.,  and  Local  4,  United  Telephone 
Workers  of  Canada  (CCL)  was  fully 
constituted  on  May  12,  1947,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Douglas  McNish,  K.C.,  Toronto,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  C.  W.  Findlow  and  Elroy 
Robson,  both  of  Toronto,  were  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Paymaster  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd.  The 
Conciliation  Board  established  to  deal  with  a 
dispute  between  the  Paymaster  Consolidated 
Mines  Ltd.,  South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local 
241,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  con- 
stituted on  May  30,  1947,  with  the  appointment 
of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  R.  G.  McKelvey,  Geraldton,  and 
G.  M.  Desaulniers,  Montreal,  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  employer  and 
employees  respectively. 

Preston  East  Dome  Mines  Ltd.  The  Concil- 
iation Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Preston  East  Dome  Mines  Ltd., 
South  Porcupine,  Ont.,  and  Local  241,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  May 
10,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge  A.  Cochrane,  Brampton,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  appointed  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Board.  J.  Adamson,  Kirkland  Lake, 
and     G.     M.     Desaulniers,     Montreal,     were 


appointed    on    the    recommendation    of    the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Reliance  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Reliance  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  and  Vancouver  District  Metal  & 
Chemical  Workers'  Union  (Local  289,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Work- 
ers) (CIO-CCL)  was  fully  constituted  on  May 
5,  1947,  with  the  appointment  of  Col.  J.  F. 
Keen,  Vancouver,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  0.  R.  Olson 
and  W.  L.  White,  both  of  Vancouver,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively.  (See  also 
I  and  III). 

Upper  Canada  Mines  Ltd.  The  Conciliation 
Board  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
between  the  Upper  Canada  Mines  Ltd.,  Dobie, 
Ont.,  and  Local  240,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  workers  (CIO-CCL)  was 
fully  constituted  on  May  10,  1947,  with  the 
appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge  A.  Coch- 
rane, Brampton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in 
the  absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board.  P.  N.  Tapley 
and  George  Harris,  both  of  Toronto,  were 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

V.     Board  Reports  Received 

During  the  month,  Board  Reports  were 
received  in  the  following  cases:  , 

Aluminum  Goods  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
Local  2858,  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
(CIO-CCL)  . 

*Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  Ltd.,  (Penetang 
Division),  Pehetanguishene,  Ont.,  and  National! 
Union  of  Shoe  and  Leather  Workers   (CCL).. 

Chromium  Mining  &  Smelting  Corporation 
Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Local  2451, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America   (CIO-CCL). 

Lakeshore  Mines  Ltd.,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont., 
and  Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO-CCL). 

National  Sea  Products  Ltd.  (Maritime  Fish 
Division),  Halifax.  N.S.,  and  Local  6,  Canadian 
Fish  Handlers'  Union,  (TLC). 

Northland  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union. 


*  This  Board  did  not  file  a  formal  report,  but  the 
Chairman  advised  that  following  completion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Board,  the  parties  entered  into 
further  negotiations  and  arrived  at  an  amicable  settle- 
ment   of  matters    in   dispute   between   them. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Aluminum  Goods  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  Local  2858,  United  Steelworkers  of  America    (GIO-GGL) 


On  May  2,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  Samuel  Factor,  Toronto,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  Board,  H.  Brooke  Bell, 
K.C.,  and  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  K.C.,  both  of  Toronto, 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir: 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  you 
has  investigated  the  matters  in  dispute,  and 
now  submits  its  report. 

The  matters  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  Wages: 

2.  Pay  for  Overtime: 

3.  Statutory  Holidays; 

4.  Vacations  with  Pay: 

5.  Night  Shift  Premiums: 

6.  Lunch  Hour: 

7.  Rest  Periods: 

8.  Grievance  Procedure: 

9.  Seniority: 

10.  Union  Security. 

Briefs  were  presented  by  the  Company  and 
the  Union,  as  well  as  a  draft  agreement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Company. 

Representatives  of  the  parties  were  heard 
at  five  meetings  held  between  March  8  and 
April  16,  1947,  inclusive.  The  Board  attempted 
to  have  the  parties  agree  upon  the  matters 
in  dispute  but  was  successful  only  in  having 
the  parties  agree  upon  No.  4 — "Vacations 
with  Pay",  which  are  to  be  granted  as 
follows : — 

One  week  of  vacation  with  pay  after  one 
year's  service  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent  of 
the  employee's  total  earning;  and  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  after  five  years'  service,  on 
the  basis  of  88  times  the  regular  hourly  rate. 

On   all    the    other   matters  in    dispute    the 

parties    failed    to    agree,    and  upon    some    of 

which    the    members    of    the  Board    are    not 
unanimous. 

1.  Wages: 

The  Board  is  not  unanimous  on  this  matter, 
and  Mr.  E.  B.  Jolliffe  has  appended  his  report, 
and    Mr.   H.   Brooke   Bell   has   appended   his 
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report   also.     The   Chairman's   report   on   this 
matter  is  as  follows: — 

The  Company's  final  proposal,  having 
already  made  effective  on  January  10,  1947, 
an  11  cents  per  hour  general  wage  increase, 
is  to  increase  a  further  1^  cents  per  hour,  so 
that  the  starting  rates  would  become  for  men 
70  cents  per  hour  and  for  women  52^  cents 
per  hour,  and  furthermore  after  a  probationary 
period  of  six  weeks,  the  men  to  receive  an 
additional  5  cents  per  hour  and  women  an 
additional  6  cents  per  hour,  making  the 
effective  minimum  rate  75  cents  per  hour  for 
men  and  58^  cents  per  hour  for  women. 

The  Union's  final  proposal  is  for  an  overall 
increase  of  13^  cents  per  hour,  in  addition  to 
the  11  cents  increase  made  effective  on 
January  10  last. 

Upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Board 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  specific 
recommendation  on  wages.  The  Company 
did  not  adduce  any  evidence  nor  did  it 
submit  that  it  was  unable  to  pay  the  amount 
of  increase  demanded  by  the  Union,  but  took 
the  position  that  with  the  increase  as  offered 
their  wage  scale  would  compare  favourably 
wth  others  in  similar  classes  of  industry.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  Schedule  "A"  was 
attached  to  its  Brief,  which  contains  a  survey 
of  rates  for  industries  having  similar  jobs  in 
the  Toronto  area,  and  subsequently  a  supple- 
ment to  Schedule  "A"  was  filed  with  the 
Board.  The  Union  as  well  filed  with  the 
Board  a  list  of  some  wage  comparisons. 
,  This  evidence  as  submitted  is  somewhat 
confusing.  Firstly,  the  Companies  as  cited 
in  the  Union's  list  are  not  the  same  as  those 
cited  in  the  supplement  to  Schedule  "A"  of 
the  Company.  Secondly,  the  Companies  set 
out  in  Schedule  "A"  and  in  the  supplement 
are  coded  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison;  and  thirdly,  the  base  rates  are 
set  out  in  the  Union's  list,  whereas  the  Com- 
pany-lists the  high  rate  in  its  Schedule,  and 
the  weighted  average  in  its  supplement,  with- 
out defining  what  is  a  "weighted  average". 

This  documentary  evidence  therefore  is 
not  very  useful  except  in  certain  specific 
categories,  and  a  recommendation  with  respect 
to  wages  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  general  submissions  that  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  as  contained  in  the  final  offer  of 
the  Company  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  actual 
needs  under  present  living  conditions. 

The  contention  that  the  Company  can 
afford  to  pay  the  increase  as  demanded  by 
the  Union  is  not  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  make  a  recommendation,  bearing  in  mind 
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that  under  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  that  the  Company  must 
lessen  its  profits  by  distributing  the  same  in 
increase  of  wages,  much  as  this  principle  may 
commend  itself. 

Keeping  all  these  matters  in  mind,  a  fair 
and  reasonable  recommendation  seems  to  be 
that  the  minimum  wages  of  all  male  employees 
shall  be  77  cents  per  hour,  and  all  female 
employees  60^  cents  per  hour,  subject  to  new 
employees  getting. a  starting  rate  for  men  of 
70  cents  per  hour  and  for  women  of  52^  cents 
per  hour,  which  starting  rate  shall  be  only 
for  a  probationary  period  of  six  weeks  from 
the  date  of  employment,  after  which  they 
shall  be  paid  the  minimum  rates  above  set  out. 

2.  Pay  for  Overtime;  and 

3.  Statutory  Holidays: 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Bell  agree  on  these 
matters,  and  report  as  follows: — 

In  our  opinion  the  Company's  offer  of 
paying  time  and  a  quarter  for  overtime,  and 
four  paid  Statutory  Holidays,  or  in  the 
alternative  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and 
no  paid  Statutory  Holidays,  is  a  fair  offer,  and 
we  so  recommend.  The  April  issue  of  Steel 
Labour  indicates  that  paid  Statutory  Holidays 
is  not  the  prevailing  practice  among  the 
Locals  of  the  Steel  International  Union;  of 
169  Locals  only  28  Locals  have  paid  Statutory 
Holidays,  ranging  from  two  to  seven  days. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  has  appended  a  minority  report 
on  these  subject  matters. 

4.  Vacations  with  Pay: 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
parties  on  this,  as  previously  mentioned  in 
this  report. 

5.  Night  Shift  Premiums: 

The  Chairman  recommends  payment  of  5 
cents  premium  per  hour  for  the  night  shift. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  and  Mr.  Bell  have  each 
appended  their  own  report  on  this  matter. 

6.  Lunch  Hour: 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  reporting  as 
follows: — 

The  present  practice  is  to  pay  to  continuous 
shift  workers  twenty-one  minutes  per  shift  for 
lunch  time  not  worked.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend any  additional  paid  lunch  hour. 

7.  Rest  Periods: 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  reporting  as 
follows: — 

We  do  not  recommend  any  change  in  tke 
prevailing  practice  of  no  paid  rest  periods. 


8.  Grievance  Procedure: 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Jolliffe  agree  and 
report  as  follows: — 

We  recommend  the  provisions  as  contained 
in  the  Company's  draft  agreement  at  pages 
10-13  on  grievance  procedure,  subject  to  the 
following  amendments: 

(a)  The  words  "fellow  employee"  in  the  first 
line  on  page  11  are  to  be  deleted  and 
the  words  "Union  steward"  substituted 
therefor ; 

(b)  The  words  "who  may  be  a  Union 
representative"  in  the  second  line  on 
page  11  be  deleted; 

(c)  In  the  third  line  of  Clause  5  on  page  11, 
after  the  word  "steps"  the  following 
words  shall  be  added:  "the  matter  shall 
then  be  referred  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided". 

The  Union  representative  agreed  to  these 
provisions  with  the  amendments  as  men- 
tioned, and  the  only  dispute  in  the  Grievance 
Procedure  clause  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Chairman  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  the  event  of  the 
parties  not  agreeing  upon  a  Chairman.  The 
Company  insists  that  the  Chairman  shall  be 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  County 
Court  in  the  Province  of  Ontario;  the  Union 
demands  that  the  Chairman  shall  either  be  a 
Judge  as  aforesaid,  or  any  other  fit  and  proper 
person. 

We  recommend  that  the  Chairman  shall 
be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  County 
Court  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  any 
other  person  deemed  fit  and  proper  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  act  as  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bell  has  appended  a  minority  report 
on  this  matter. 

9.  Seniority: 

The  Board  is  unanimous  on  this  matter 
and  recommends  as  follows: — 

We  recommend  the  provisions  as  contained 
on  pages  3  and  4  and  in  Appendix  "I"  of 
the  Company's  draft  agreement  on  Seniority, 
subject  to  the  following  amendments: 

(a)  In  the  12th  line  of  Clause  I,  page  3, 
the  word  "the"  shall  be  changed  to 
"this". 

(b)  After  the  word  "Company"  in  the  12th 
line  of  said  clause,  the  following  words 
be  added:  "its  predecessor  Companies 
or  its  Associated  Companies". 

(c)  After  the  word  "preference"  in  the  12th 
line,  the  following  shall  be  added: 
"without  application  of  paragraph  1,  2 
and  3  of  Appendix  I". 
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10.  Union  Security: 

Mr.  Jolliffe  has  appended  his  own  report, 
and  Mr.  Bell  has  appended  his  own  report 
on  this  matter.  The  Chairman  reports  as 
follows: — 

The  Chairman  is  aware  that  the  discussions 
since  certification  of  the  present  Union  and 
the  negotiations  between  the  parties  have 
created  some  mutual  irritations.  The  action 
of  the  Union  or  the  Local  or  some  of  its 
representatives,  even  since  the  appointment 
of  this  Board,  in  issuing  two  bulletins,  which 
seem  to  be  offensive  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
approval.  But  these  matters,  important  as 
they  are,  are  not  fundamental  to  the  question 
of  entitlement  to  some  form  of  union  security. 
The  Union  asked  originally  for  a  Union  Shop 
with  a  check-off,  but  have  scaled  this  demand 
down  to  a  voluntary  revocable  check-off.  The 
Company  refuses  to  grant  any  form  of  union 
security,  even  the  mildest  form   of  check-off. 

The  Chairman  considers  that  the  mild  form 
of  union  security  by  way  of  check-off  could 
be  tried  out  by  the  management  and  this 
might  well  result  in  increased  confidence  and 
improved  relations  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman  therefore  recommends  a 
voluntary  revocable  check-off  with  the  right 
to  the  Company  after  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  to 
submit  to  arbitration,  as  provided  in  the 
agreement,  that  it  has  a  just  and  reasonable 
cause  to  cancel  the  check-off  as  herein  recom- 
mended, and  if  so  found  by  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  the  Company  shall  then  have  the 
privilege  of  cancelling  the  same. 

All   of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  30th  day  of  April, 
1947. 

(Sgd.)  S.  Factor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.)  H.  Brooke  Bell, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  Edward  Jolliffe, 

Member. 

Report  of  H.  Brooke  Bell,  K.C. 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Sir: 

I  have  read  the  able  report  of  the  Chairman, 
and  agree  with  him  in  all  but  four  of  the 
subject  matters  at  issue.  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  following: — 

1.  Wages: 

5.  Night  Shift  Premiums: 

8.  Grievance  Procedure: 
10.  Union  Security: 
upon  which  I  beg  to  report  as  follows: 


1.  Wages: 

The  representatives  of  the  Company  stated 
to  the  Board  that  the  wage  scale  of  this 
Company  compares  favourably  with  that  of 
other  Companies  with  which  it  is  in  compe- 
tition. The  Union  representatives  denied  this 
and  contended  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
Both  parties  supplied  the  Board  with  written 
representations  on  this  point,  and  after  a 
study  of  this  mass  of  figures,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  wage  rate  offered  by 
the  Company  is  higher  than  the  wage  rate 
of  most  of  its  competitors.  I  accordingly 
recommend  that  the  Company's  offer  be 
accepted. 

5.  Night  Shift  Premiums: 

The  employees  in  this  plant  who  work  in 
three  shifts,  alternate  so  that  each  takes  his 
turn  on  the  night  shift.  There  are,  of  course, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  arrange- 
ment, but  to  pay  a  man  more  for  the 
week  during  which  he  works  at  night,  is 
simply  another  way  of  increasing  the  general 
wage  rate,  and  I  do  not  recommend  it. 

8.  Grievance  Procedure: 

The  Company  submitted  a  draft  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Company  and  the 
Union,  containing  full  provision  for  Grievance 
Procedure.  I  agree  with  the  amendments 
mentioned  in  the  Chairman's  report  with  the 
exception  of  that  having  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. The  draft  agreement  provides  that  in 
certain  cases,  a  grievance  may  be  referred  to 
a  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  one 
representative  appointed  by  the  Union  and 
one  by  the  Company,  and  a  Chairman  to 
be  appointed  by  these  two.  The  provision 
continues  as   follows: — 

Should  the  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Union  and  the  Company  fail  to  agree 
within  five  (5)  days  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  third  member,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  shall  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  or  a  Judge  of  a  County  Court  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  act  as  Chairman. 

My  colleagues  feel  that  the  Minister  should 
be  free  to  choose  anyone  to  be  Chairman 
without  being  limited  to  the  Judiciary.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  a  Board  of  Arbitration  will 
be  necessary  except  in  cases  involving  viola- 
tion or  interpretation  of  the  agreement.  In 
draft  form,  the  agreement  covers  18  pages, 
plus  a  19-page  appendix.  It  cannot,  by  any 
stretch  of  language,  be  termed  a  simple  docu- 
ment. I  feel  strongly  that  the  Chairman  of 
any  Board  of  Arbitration  which  is  called  upon 
to  interpret  it,  should  be  a  Judge. 
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10.  Union  Security: 

The  subject  of  Union  Security  has  been 
considered  by  the  members  of  the  Board  with 
great  care,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board,  representatives  of  the 
Union  reduced  their  demand  to  one  of  check- 
off of  Union  fees.  While  I  can  conceive  of 
cases  where  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  collect  Union  fees  from  the 
employees  and  remit  them  to  the  Union, 
might  be  beneficial  to  both  parties,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  conscientiously  recommend 
the  check-off  provisions  in  this  case. 

This  Union  was  certified  as  Bargaining 
Agent  only  in  the  autumn  of  1946,  and  the 
agreement  we  are  considering  is  the  first 
agreement  between  the  Company  and  this 
Union.  Representatives  of  the  Company  told 
the  Board  that  the  actions  of  the  Union  had 
not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  The 
Company's  allegations  are  supported  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  Board  had  been  con- 
stituted, and  had  held  one  sitting  of  which 
the  Union  officials  had  notice,  the  Union 
posted  pamphlets  in  the  Company's  plant, 
couched  in  sneering  and  sarcastic  language, 
not  only  reflecting  unfavourably  on  the  Com- 
pany, but  containing  the  suggestion  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  improperly 
neglecting  the  business  of  the  Board  and  were 
proceeding  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Union.  This  suggestion  was 
contrary  to  the  facts  and  the  Union  repre- 
sentatives must  have  known  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  Chairman  instructed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union,  and  they  agreed, 
to  refrain  from  distributing  any  more 
pamphlets  until  after  the  Board  had  made 
its  report.  On  April  25,  five  days  before  the 
date  of  this  report,  further  pamphlets  were 
distributed  by  the  Union,  in  defiance  of  the 
Chairman's  order  and  in  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Union  representatives. 

I  have  not  allowed  this  incident  to  affect 
my  judgment  with  regard  to  the  other 
matters  before  the  Board,  but  it  has  been 
sufficient,  together  with  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  to  prevent  me  from  recom- 
mending any  provision  for  check-off.  In  this 
matter,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Union 
deserves  to  succeed. 

Addendum 

There  are  two  observations  which  I  feel 
I  should  add. 

Firstly,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  no 
representative  of  the  Union  made  any  refer- 
ence to  or  complaint  about  the  working 
conditions  in  the  plant.  The  Company's  brief 
contained  photographs  of  various  departments 


and  of  rest  rooms  and  infirmary.  These 
assured  me  that  this  Company  has  due  regard 
for  the  physical  welfare  and  contentment  of 
its  employees. 

Secondly,  in  my  consideration  of  this  whole 
dispute,  I  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  demands 
of  the  Union.  If  these  demands  as  to  holi- 
days, rest  periods  and  the  like  were  all 
granted,  then  the  employees  would  work  7 
hours  a  day  and  be  paid  for  8  hours.  Over 
a  period  of  a  year,  the  result  would  be  that 
an  employee  would  work  1,908  hours  and  be 
pair  for  2,288  hours.  These  380  non-productive 
hours  would  cost  the  Company  in  excess  of 
$210,000.  This  amount,  in  my  view,  would 
have  to  be  looked  upon  either  as  a  gift  or 
an  increase  in  the  wage  rate. 

All  of  which  is -respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  30th  day  of  April, 
1947. 

(Sgd.)  H.  Brooke  Bell, 
Member. 

Report  of  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  K.C. 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir: 

A  wide  range  of  issues  in  dispute  in  this 
conciliation  were  discussed  by  the  Board  with 
both  parties.  On  certain  matters  considerable 
progress  was  made  towards  settlement,  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  wages  or  of  union 
security.  Where  the  parties  were  not  far 
apart  and  the  Board  is  of  one  mind,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  comment.  The  important 
differences  were  as  follows: — 

1.  Wages: 

The  Union  contended  that  its  claim  for 
wage  increases  sufficient  to  yield  an  annual 
minimum  of  $2,000  or  87  cents  per  hour 
for  a  44-hour  week,  was  more  than  justified 
by  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  pay.  The  Company's  best 
offer,  made  on  April  10,  was  a  starting  rate 
of  70  cents  for  men  and  52£  cents  for  women, 
to  be  increased  by  5  and  6  cents  respectively 
after  a  probationary  period  of  not  more  than 
six  weeks.  In  either  case,  other  classifications 
would  presumably  receive  corresponding 
adjustments. 

The  Company  points  out  that  during 
negotiations  in  January  it  instituted  a  general 
increase  of  11  cents.  In  the  result,  however, 
the  minimum  rate  for  men  is  now  only  68£ 
cents  and  for  women  51  cents  per  hour.  These 
rates  compare  unfavourably  with  those  paid 
by  successful  employers  in  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and    Oshawa,    and    are    lower    than    those    of 
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the  Company's  acknowledged  competitors  in 
the  Toronto  area.  In  certain  selected  classi- 
fications the  Company's  rates  may  appear  to 
bear  comparison,  but  the  most  significant  of 
all  rates  is  the  labour  or  minimum  rate.  The 
fact  that  the  scale  was  11  cents  lower  until 
January  is  hardly  an  argument  in  the  Com- 
pany's favour;  it  is  rather  an  argument  for 
retroactivity  and  explains  why  the  Company 
is  now,  against  its  will,  required  to  bargain 
with  a  Union  it  terms  "unsatisfactory". 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  points  out 
that  the  pattern  of  77-78  base  rates  which 
emerged  in  many  plants  of  the  area  during 
1946,  is  now  being  modified  by  negotiation 
and  agreement  to  allow  for  further  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  Company's  rate 
were  now  brought  to  77^  cents  it  would  still 
lag  nearly  a  year  behind  plants  in  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  with  which  it  is  competing. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  Company 
is  any  weaker  financially  than  its  competitors. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now 
pay  rates  as  high  as  those  of  other  successful 
manufacturers,  and  the  new  rates  should  be 
at  the  1947  level,  not  the  1946  level.  At  the 
same  time,  if  settlement  is  ever  to  be  reached, 
the  Union  must  retreat  some  distance  from 
the  87  cent  figure,  even  though  its  claims 
for  a  "health  and  decency"  standard  are  fully 
justified.  I  am  not  inclined  to  urge  anyone 
to  welcome  any  less,  but  in  the  interests  of 
settlement  I  think  the  Company  would  be 
wise  to  pay  a  minimum  of  80  cents,  with 
corresponding  adjustments,  and  the  Union 
would  be  wise  to  accept  it. 

2.  Pay  for  Overtime: 

The  Company  has  hitherto  paid  time  and 
one-quarter  and  seeks  to  trade  off  any  change 
against  other  concessions.  Time  and  one-half 
is  usual  and  no  reason  has  been  advanced 
why  it  should  not  be  paid  by  this  Company. 

3.  Statutory  Holidays: 

The  Company  now  pays  straight  time  for 
four  holidays  not  worked.  It  proposes  to 
withdraw  this  modest  concession  in  exchange 
for  another  concession.  Coming  from  a  Com- 
pany in  financial  difficulties  this  proposal 
could  be  understood,  but  it  has  little  merit 
coming  from  Aluminum  Goods  Limited.  I 
recommend  that  the  present  arrangement  with 
respect  to  holidays  be  continued. 

5.  Night  Shift  Premium: 

Off-shift  premiums  gained  vogue  during  the 
war,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  Company 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  trend,  particu- 
larly when  so  many  other  employers  endorsed 


it.  I  concur  with  the  Chairman  in  recom- 
mending a  5-cent  premium  for  the  third  shift 
(commencing  at  midnight),  but  I  think  there 
should  be  as  well  a  3-cent  premium  for  the 
second  shift,  which  also  has  the  effect  of 
disrupting  family  and  social  life.  Continuous 
operations  being  a  necessity,  the  Company, 
not  the  employees,  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  inconvenience  caused  thereby, 
whether  it  be  for  work  after  midnight  or 
work  in  the  evening. 

10.  Union  Security: 

The  Union  retreated  from  its  demand  for  a 
union  shop,  and  expressed  willingness  to 
accept  a  revocable  check-off.  It  can  hardly 
be  asked  to  retreat  any  further.  The  Com- 
pany's opposition  to  a  revocable  check-off,  the 
humblest  degree  of  union  security,  is  unreal- 
istic and  inconsistent  with  both  the  practice 
and  the  trend  in  other  plants  where  collective 
agreements  exist. 

The  Company's  sole  argument  was  that  its 
rather  brief  experience  with  the  Local  Union 
and  its  negotiators  was  "unsatisfactory".  The 
Union  returned  the  compliment.  Such  a 
relationship  is  likely  to  continue  on  the 
present  agitational  and  controversial  footing 
unless  the  Company  concedes  the  minimum 
of  union  security. 

I  recommend  that  the  agreement  provide 
for  the  authorization  of  dues  check-off,  the 
form  thereof  to  be  set  out  in  full  within  the 
agreement,  to  be  revocable  on  60  days'  notice 
to  both  the  Company  and  the  Union. 

I  recommend  further,  as  a  concession  to  the 
Company,  that  if  it  be  expressly  found  by 
arbitration  during  the  life  of  the  agreement 
that  the  agreement  has  been  violated  by  the 
local  union  or  by  officers  or  representatives 
authorized  to  act  on  its  behalf,  the  Company 
shall  have  the  right,  after  such  finding  but 
not  before,  to  suspend  the  check-off  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  the  agreement.  With 
regret,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the  Chair- 
man's slightly  different  formula  on  this  point, 
because  I  fear  it  would  present  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  with  wide  and  undefined  questions 
as  to  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Union  or  its 
members  has  been  improper.  Arbitration  pro- 
ceedings should  be  concerned  with  what  falls 
within  the  four  corners  of  an  agreement  and 
not  with  general  complaints  by  one  party 
about   the    conduct    of    the    other. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  30th  day  of  April, 
1947. 

(Sgd.)  E.  B.  Jolliffe, 
Member. 
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Report    of    Board    in    Dispute    Between    Chromium    Mining    and    Smelting 

Corporation,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  Local  2451, 

United   Steelworkers   of   America    (CIO-CCL) 


On  May  21,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  B.  Robinson  of  Haileybury, 
Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  W.  G. 
Atkin,  K.C.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  E.  B. 
Jolliffe,  K.C.,  Toronto,  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  employer  and  employees 
respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

To  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The  Board  held  a  meeting  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  on  May  2,  at  which  the  company  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Norman  Byrne,  K.C., 
counsel,  and  the  local  union  by  Mr.  William 
Mahoney,  an  International  Representative, 
and  Mr.  William  Later,  President  of  Local 
2451. 

The  union,  in  previous  negotiations,  had 
originally  asked  for  a  union  shop  and  other 
changes.  By  the  time  the  Board  met,  all 
issues  in  dispute  had  been  resolved,  excepting 
that  of  union  security.  Mr.  Mahoney  pre- 
sented a  brief  for  the  voluntary  check-off, 
which  he  said  would  be  acceptable.  On  behalf 
of  the  company,  Mr.  Byrne  said  his  instruc- 
tions would  not  permit  him  to  concede  any 
kind  of  union  security. 

On  the  Board's  suggestion,  Mr.  Byrne  had 
further  discussions  with  the  President  of  the 
company,  and  informed  the  Board  prior  to 
our  meeting  of  May  17  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  position. 

Mr.  Mahoney  in  his  brief  pointed  out  that 
the  check-off  exists  in  most  collective  agree- 


ments at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  including  those 
made  by  the  seven  largest  employers,  who 
have  the  majority  of  employees  in  the  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  explained  to  us 
that  the  President  of  the  company  considers 
it  a  matter  of  principle  not  to  extend  assis- 
tance or  sponsorship  to  the  union  to  the  extent 
of  a  voluntary  check-off. 

The  Board  is  reluctant  to  say  anything 
which  might  not  facilitate  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement,  particularly  when  the  parties 
have  agreed  on  all  other  issues  and  when  their 
relations  generally  appear  to  be  amicable.  The 
Board  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operative and  constructive  manner  in  which 
both  Mr.  Mahoney  and  Mr.  Byrne  presented 
their  respective  viewpoints.  We  have  been 
presented  with  a  single  issue,  and  we  are 
bound  to  make  a  report  on  the  merits  as  we 
seem  them  in  the  light  of  the  submissions 
made  to  us. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case, 
arising  as  it  does  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  far  removed  from  other  industrial 
centres,  we  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
practical  for  the  company  to  withhold  the 
check-off  in  its  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
when  all  other  large  employers  in  the  city 
have  already  granted  it. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  forth- 
coming agreement  between  the  parties  include 
provision  for  a  voluntary  revocable  check-off. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  Robinson, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(Sgd.)  W.  G.  Atkin, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  Edward  B.  Jolliffe, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Lakeshore  Mines  Ltd.,  Kirkland  Lake, 

Ont.,  and  Local  240,  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 

Smelter  Workers   (GIO-GGL) 


On  May  15,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  J.  P.  Madden,  Ottawa,  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  absence  of  a  joint  recommendation  by  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  J.  Beattie, 
Timmins,  and  George  Harris,  Toronto,  ap- 
pointed on  the  nomination  of  the  employer 
and  employees  respectively. 


Report  of  Board 

Your  Board  appointed  January  7,  1947,  now 
begs  leave  to  report. 

The  first  sittings  commenced  at  Kirkland 
Lake  on  January  31,  1947.  It  continued  until 
the  evening  of  February  1.  Then,  at  the 
request  of  both  parties,  an  adjournment  was 
granted  to  enable  the  preparation  of  further 
material.  The  sittings  commenced  again  on 
March  20,  1947,  and  concluded  the  next  day. 
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Local  240  was  represented  by  T.  F.  McGuire, 
District  Co-Ordinator,  James  Russel,  Interna- 
tional Representative,  P.  Douglas  Scanlan, 
President  of  Local  240,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Negotiating  Committee,  Stoll 
Bentley,  Dan  Cuddy,  Lynn  Spode  and 
Vernon  Jack. 

The  Company  was  represented  by  Alex 
Harris,  Industrial  Relations  Secretary,  W.  T. 
Robson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  B.  S. 
Crocker,  Mill  Superintendent,  and  J.  C. 
Adamson,  Mine  Superintendent. 

Local  240  was  certified  in  March,  1944. 
There  have  been  two  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  one  dated  July  15,  1944,  and  the 
other  September  10,  1945.  The  latter  expired 
September  10,  1946.  On  August  22,  1946,  the 
Union  presented  a  statement  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  agreement,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1946,  the  Company  submitted  a 
draft  agreement  to  which  it  would  subscribe. 
No  settlement  was  arranged,  although  there 
had  been  considerable  negotiations. 

The  agreement  dated  September  10,  1946, 
was  extended  to  December  10,  1946,  and  on 
that  date  it  was  further  extended  to  midnight 
of  the  date  the  Report  of  the  Board  is 
received  by  the  Company  and  the  Union. 

Exhibits  1  to  10  and  also  the  arguments 
of  the  two  parties  on  wages  have  been  filed, 
and  are  attached.  The  proposals  of  the  Union 
and  the  Company  are  "Exhibits  1  and  2 
respectively. 

All  the  matters  at  issue  were  discussed  in 
a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  and  your  Board 
was  able  to  bring  the  parties  together  on 
many  items.  It  finally  became  apparent  that 
all  the  changes  in  the  last  agreement,  as 
proposed  by  the  Company,  would  become 
capable  of  adjustment  between'  the  parties  if 
and  when  the  contentious  matters  in  the 
Union's  proposals  (dealt  with  hereunder), 
were  finally  resolved. 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  Article  9  (b)  of  the 
last  agreement  be  struck  out,  and  the  follow- 
ing inserted: — 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  shift's  work. 
All  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half. 

Forty  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work. 
All  time  worked  in  excess  of  forty  hours  in 
any  one  work  week  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  second  portion  of 
the  proposal  should  stand  with  the  exception 
that  the  words  "forty  hours"  should  be 
changed  to  read  "forty-eight  hours".  The  first 
portion  has  considerable  merit. 

The  Company  advanced  that  no  hardship 
was  ever  worked  by  the  absence  of  a  provi- 
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sion  for  overtime  by  the  day.  It  is  felt  by 
the  Union,  however,  that  there  may  be  times 
when  employees  would  be  obliged  to  work 
overtime  under  such  conditions  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  work  the  next  day.  This 
would  mean  that  although  such  employees 
worked  forty-eight  hours  during  that  week, 
they  still  would  receive  no  pay  for  overtime. 
This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  amendment, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  this  clause  be 
inserted  in  the  new  agreement. 

2.  This  proposal  deals  with  statutory  holi- 
days. Article  10  of  the  last  agreement  read 
as  follows:  "Time  and  one-half  will  be  paid 
for  all  work  done  on  the  following  holidays: 
New  Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day  and  Christmas 
Day".  The  Union  proposes  the  following  new 
clause:  "Double  time  shall  be  paid  for  the 
following  holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Good 
Friday,  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas  Day,  if  worked. 
If  no  work  is  available  for  employees  on  the 
above-mentioned  days,  they  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  straight  time". 

In  short,  instead  of  having  three  holidays 
with  time  and  one-half  if  worked,  the  Union 
proposes  six  holidays  at  straight  time,  or  at 
double  time  if  worked.  The  Union  attempted 
to  separate  this  matter  from  the  general  ques- 
tion of  wages,  but  this  cannot  be  done.  If 
the  Company  starts  to  pay  its  employees  for 
any  holidays  this  increases  the  payroll.  Pay- 
ment for  statutory  holidays  appears  to  be 
practically  unknown  in  the  mining  industry. 
Exhibit  10  is  a  list  of  the  companies  the 
employees  of  which  are  so  paid  but  no  mining 
companies  appear  thereon. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  three  statutory  holi- 
days in  a  year  are  not  sufficient.  On  the 
other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
adequate  reason  why  Lakeshore  Mines  should 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  radical  departure 
in  the  mining  industry  in  the  matter  of 
providing  payment  to .  employees  for  holidays 
not  worked.  As  a  compromise,  therefore,  I 
suggest  that  there  be  a  new  clause  10  in  the 
agreement  as  ♦follows:  "Time  and  one-half 
will  be  paid  for  all  work  done  on  the  following 
holidays:  New  Year's  Day,  Dominion  Day, 
Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas 
Day".  If  both  or  either  of  Labour  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  are  for  any  reason  unsatis- 
factory, some  other  days  or  day  may  be 
substituted  therefore  by  a  majority  vote  of 
all  employees. 

3.  This  proposal  deals  with  Article  11, 
Vacations.  The  Union  asked  that  the  follow- 
ing be  inserted  instead  of  the  first  line  of 
the  article:  "Each  employee  with  one  year's 
service  with  the  Company  shall  receive  two 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  vacation  pay  to  be 
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computed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  of  the 
employee's  previous  j^ear's  earnings".  The 
parties  discussed  this  proposal  at  length  with 
the  Board.  It  appears  that,  effective  January 
1,  1947,  the  Company  had  voluntarily  brought 
into  effect  a  new  vacation  scheme  whereby  an 
employee  with  one  year's  service  is  entitled 
to  one  week's  vacation  with  pay  based  on  2 
per  cent  of  his  annual  earnings,  and  an 
employee  with  five  years'  service  to  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay  based  on  4  per  cent  of  his 
annual  earnings.  If  an  employee  will  finish 
five  years'  service  at  any  time  during  any 
year  he  will  be  entitled  to  two  weeks'  vacation 
that  year  notwithstanding  that  he  has  not 
served  the  full  five  years  when  vacation  is 
taken.  The  Union  agreed  to  this  proposal. 
The  Company  advised  the  Union  Committee 
of  its  intentions  in  this  respect  early  in 
January  of  this  year,  but  the  employees  were 
never  informed  of  it  at  a  Union  meeting. 

I  recommend  that  the  first  sentence  of 
Article  11  be  struck  out,  and  the  clause  agreed 
upon  as  above,  substituted.  The  remainder 
of  the  article  will  stand. 

4.  The  next  proposal  dealing  with  Article 
14,  Wages,  is  most  contentious.  The  adjourn- 
ment of  the  hearing  above  referred  to,  was 
granted  mainly  to  allow  the  Company  full 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  brief  on  wages  in 
reply  to  the  Union's  Exhibit  3,  and  to  permit 
the  Union  to  reply  further  thereto.  These 
two  additional  briefs  have  been  received  and 
carefully  read.  The  extent  of  the  interest 
in  this  matter  is  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
detail  which  the  parties  have  incorporated  in 
their  respective  briefs.  The  Union's  proposal 
is  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  general  wage 
increase  for  all  employees  in  the  amount  of 
16  cents  per  hour".  "The  Union  reserved 
the  right  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Company  on  30  days'  written  notice  in  respect 
to  individual  wage  rates,  general  wage 
increases  and  classification  adjustments  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement." 

Effective  December  1,  1946,  the  Company 
increased  wages  10  cents  an  hour  in  anticipa- 
tion, they  said,  of  favourable  Government 
action  in  relieving,  what  the  Company  con- 
siders, a  serious  situation  in  the  gold  mining 
industry,  either  by  increasing  the  price  of 
gold  or  by  taking  some  other  action  to 
improve  the  financial  outlook  of  gold  mines. 
The  Bargaining  Committee  was,  of  course, 
negotiating  with  the  Company  at  that  time. 
The  Company  now  wish  it  to  be  considered 
that  the  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  is  its 
reply  to  the  Union's  demand  of  an  increase 
of  16  cents  an  hour. 

The  briefs  on  wages  go  carefully  into 
working     and     living     conditions,     rates     of 


mortality  in  the  mining  industry,  accidents, 
diseases  common  to  miners,  the  price  of  gold, 
profits,  comparisons  with  wage  rates  in  other 
industries  and  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  different  localities.  One  needs  no  persua- 
sion to  conclude  that  living  costs  have  risen 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  almost  all 
classes  of  people  are  finding  it  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  live  within  their  present 
incomes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
must  be  some  measure  of  control  in  the 
matter  of  production  costs  in  industries  which 
produce  a  product  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
selling  price  can  be  increased  as  cost  of  pro- 
duction increases.  Much  more  so  is  there 
need  for  control  when  one  is  dealing  with 
an  industry  like  gold  mining  where  the  selling 
price  of  the  product  is  fixed,  and  is  not  subject 
to  control  by  the  producer.  It  is  clear  that 
in  the  mining  industry,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  industries,  the  cost  of  production  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  These 
costs,  which,  of  course,  include  wages,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  increase  to  a  point  where 
the  operation  of  the  mines  will  be  jeopardized 
with  consequent  loss  to  the  communities,  like 
Kirkland  Lake,  which  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  mines  for  their  existence. 
Admittedly  the  gold  mines  have  suffered 
during  the  last  year  by  the  stabilization  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  with  the  American  dollar. 
This  cost  the  gold  mines  $3.50  an  ounce  in 
the  price  of  gold. 

Lakeshore  is  not  by  any  means  a  marginal 
mine,  that  is  one  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  close  to  the  selling  price.  But  any 
gold  mine  will  eventually  become  such  if 
production  costs  keep  ascending  and  the  selling 
price  remains  constant.  It  appears  that  the 
recent  Government  action  in  increasing  depre- 
ciation allowances  offsets  only  in  a  small 
measure  the  loss  of  $3.50  an  ounce. 

Since  1939  Lakeshore  dividends  have  fallen 
by  82  per  cent  while  basic  wages  of  employees 
have  increased  by  32  per  cent.  Although  the 
basic  wages  paid  by  this  Company  fall  some- 
what behind  those  paid  by  other  companies 
particularly  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  the 
general  comparison  with  other  gold  mines  is 
favourable.  I  am  of  opinion  that  since  there 
has  been  a  general  wage  increase  of  10  cents 
an  hour  the  matter  of  any  additional  increases 
should  be  postponed  to  abide  future  favour- 
able Government  action  with  reference  to  the 
industry.  As  a  concession,  however,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour 
should  be  made  retroactive  to  the  original 
expiry  date  of  the  last  agreement,  namely, 
September  10,  1946. 

I  view  with  disfavour  the  Union's  proposal 
that  negotiations  may  be  opened  at  any  time 
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on  thirty  days'  notice.  Ordinarily  once  the 
parties  have  signed  an  agreement  they  should 
be  prepared  to  respect  its  sacredness  for  the 
term  provided  therein.  However,  as  the 
Company  appears  to  be  willing  to  give 
consideration  to  further  wage  increases  in  the 
event  of  Government  action  in  the  future 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  it  so  to  do, 
I  would  recommend,  without  anticipating  any 
such  Government  action,  but  being  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  such,  that  Article  14  include 
a  clause  somewhat  as  follows :  "The  basic  wage 
increase  of  ten  cents  an  hour  already  in  effect 
shall  be  made  retroactive  to  September  10, 
1946.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this 
agreement,  there  should  be  any  action  taken 
by  the  Dominion  Government  which  would 
very  materially  increase  the  profits  of  the 
employer  the  Union  may,  upon  giving  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  its  intention  so1  to  do, 
re-open  negotiations  with  respect  to  general 
wage  increases." 

5.  The  next  proposal  deals  with  union 
security.  There  is  no  provision  for  union 
security  in  the  last  agreement.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  the  Company  shall  deduct 
Union  dues  monthly  from  the  pay  cheques 
of  all  employees,  and  remit  same  to  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Union.  On  the 
surface  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  at  least  a  voluntary  check-off  clause 
should  not  be  inserted  in  the  agreement.  This 
should  ordinarily  follow  upon  certification.  It 
costs  the  Company  next  to  nothing,  and  it 
helps  to  build  a  strong  Union  along  legitimate 
lines.  The  Company  officials  have  forcibly 
stated,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  past 
experiences  they  have  had  with  this  Union  a 
check-off  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be  voluntary 
as  they  are  sure  there  would  be  coercion  and 
intimidation.  Company  representatives  stated 
both  that  they  are  opposed  to  and  not  opposed 
to  a  check-off  on  principle,  but  they  did  state 
with  great  emphasis  that  they  have  no  confi- 
dence that  the  management  of  the  Union 
would  work  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
employees.  In  short,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
the  Company  are  not  antagonistic  to  Unions, 
in  principle,  but  they  have  no  faith  in  the 
one  at  Lakeshore. 

At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Union 
offered  to  take  a  vote  of  all  the  employees, 
such  vote  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board,  to  ascertain  whether  they  wanted  some 
form  of  Union  security  or  not,  and  undertook 
to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  majority  vote. 
This  seemed  a  carefree  move  by  the  Union 
to  demonstrate  its  strength  in  a  democratic 
manner.  The  majority  of  the  Board  favoured 
the  suggestion,  but  the  Company  would  have 
none  of  it,  saying  (see  Exhibit  8) :  "As  a 
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result  of  past  experiences,  we  are  convinced 
that  an  unbiased  election,  free  from  coercion, 
is  impossible  here.  It  is  unfair  to  submit  our 
employees  to  this  pressure  and  coercion  which 
would  inevitably  occur  in  a  vote  of  this  kind, 
and  we  say  this  with  all  sincerity". 

We  are  unable  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Union.  Mr.  McGuire 
was  asked  by  me  to  state  how  many  members 
Local  240  had,  and  he  said  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  answer.  It  appears  from  the 
Company's  brief,   Exhibit  4,  page  7,   that  in 

1943  the  Union  was  defeated  in  a  vote  ordered 
by   the   Ontario   Labour    Court,   and   that   in 

1944  the  Union  was  certified  after  receiving 
only  236  votes  out  of  a  total  of  453.  The 
Company  also  stated  that  out  of  12  mines  in 
the  district  this  Union  was  represented  in 
only  4.  Again  only  recently  a  strike  vote 
was  called  in  sympathy  with  striking  employees 
at  another  mine,  and  only  23  persons  out  of 
the  Kirkland  Lake  District  attended  the  meet- 
ing. The  Union  does  not  dispute  these  figures. 
This  information,  accompanied  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Union  to  divulge  its  membership,  leaves 
it  open  to  me  to  decide  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Company  towards  this  Union  may  be 
the  result  of  something  more  than  arbitrary 
opinion. 

This  serves  to  qualify  the  generally  accepted 
principle  that  at  least  a  check-off  clause  should 
be  granted  by  the  employer  after  certification 
of  the  bargaining  unit.  A  Union  should, 
within  three  years  after  certification  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  it  enjoys  the  confidence 
of,  and  truly  represents  the  majority  of  the 
members.  This  Board  has  nothing  to  go  on 
in  this  respect  except  that  the  Union  received 
a  small  majority  in  1944.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  its  present  position  is  except 
statements  issuing  from  the  Company  which 
do  not  reflect  much  credit  on  it.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  blindly  into  this  matter  on  such 
unsatisfactory  evidence,  as  I  feel  that  until 
such  time  as  Local  240  demonstrates  its  respon- 
sibility and  gains,  even  in  the  least  part,  the 
confidence  of  the  employer,  the  latter  should 
not  be  required  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
union  dues. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend'  that  union 
dues  should  be  collected  through  deductions 
from  pa}'  in  the  Company's  books. 

6.  The  last  matter  in  dispute  is  shift 
premiums.  Such  a  provision  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  the  mining  industry,  especially 
in  Eastern  Canada.  Again,  this  matter  is 
definitely  associated  with  pay  increases,  and 
on  that  my  opinion  has  already  been  expressed. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  the  agreement  dealing  with  shift  premiums 
as  proposed. 
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The  members  of  the  Board  have  prepared 
their  individual  reports,  and  these  are  attached. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  this  15th  day  of 
May,  A.D.  1947. 

(Sgd.)  J.  P.  Madden, 

Chairman. 

Timmins,  Ontario, 

May  7,  1947. 
Judge  J.  P.  Madden, 
Judge's  Chambers, 
Nicholas  Street, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dear  Mr.  Madden:  •  j 

I  have  read  your  report  and  I  concur  in  your 
recommendations  excepting  '  that  dealing  with 
Statutory  Holidays  and  the  retroactive  clause 
in  Wages. 

1.  Statutory  Holidays — 

An  increase  in  Statutory  Holidays  from  three 
to  five  at  time  and  one-half  if  worked  would 
increase  costs  to  the  Company  and  would  provide 
something  of  doubtful  value  to  the  employee. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  gold  mining 
industry  has  no  control  over  the  selling  price 
of  its  product.  The  current  price  for  gold  is 
the  same  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago  when  the 
cost  of  labour  and  of  supplies  was  much  lower, 
in    terms  of    dollars,    than   to-day. 

Many  employees  have  their  own  individual 
preference  as  to  days  they  wish  to  take  off. 
Some  like  to  go  out  on  the  first  day  of  the 
trout  season,  or  the  first  day  of  the  deer  season. 
Others  prefer  to  choose  a  warm  sunny  day 
now  and  again  throughout  the  summer  to  take 
the  family  to  a  beach  or  to  celebrate  some 
family  event. 

This  Company  has  been  lenient  in  permitting 
an  employee  to  take  a  day  or  more  off  for  such 
reasons  and  the  system  seems  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily  as  no  objections  were  recorded. 

2.  Wages — 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Company's  brief, 
that  some  time  after  the  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Union,  a  wage  increase  of  10 
cents  per  hour  was  made  effective  December  1, 
1946,  and  an  additional  vacation  of  one  week 
to  employees  with  seniority  of  five  or  more 
years  was  made  effective  from  January  1,  1947. 
These  were  voluntary  atts  on  the  part  of  the 
Company. 

As  stated  in  the  Company's  brief,  no  increase 
was  contemplated  when  wages  were  discussed 
with  the  Union  and  subsequently  with  the 
Conciliator. 

About  this  time  the  Government  had  under 
active  consideration  means  whereby  the  gold 
mining  industry  might  be  placed  on  a  more 
secure  footing  and  it  was  these  considerations 
which  induced  this  Company  to  increase  wages. 
The  changes  subsequently  announced  by  the 
Government  improve  the  position  of  the  Com- 
pany very  little  and  were  of  no  benefit  in  1946; 
they  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wage  increase 
of  10  cents  per  hour. 

These  facts  together  with  the  advantage  of 
a  wage  reopening  clause  are,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  in  themselves. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)  J.  Beattie. 


Minority  Report 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  find  that  I  can 
associate  myself  with  it  only  in  part.  I  am 
of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  evidence  and 
arguments  presented  to  the  Board  warranted 
a  substantially  different  report  from  that  made 
by  the  Chairman. 

The  matters  in  dispute  which  obviously 
constituted  the  main  obstacle  to  agreement 
were: — 

Wages  and  an  open-end  wage  clause. 
Payment    for    statutory   holidays   when    not 

worked  when  no  work  is  available. 
Shift  bonuses. 
Union  security. 

Other  matters  in  dispute  were: — 

Hours  of  work  and  overtime. 
Grievance  procedure. 
Seniority. 
Paid  vacations. 
Termination  of  agreement. 

Of  the  above  questions,  hours  of  work  and 
overtime,  grievance  procedure,  seniority  and 
termination  of  agreement,  were  resolved 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Board.  Substantial 
agreement  was  also  reached  with  respect  to 
paid  vacations. 

I  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  principle  of 
additional  statutory  holidays  being  paid  on 
an  overtime  basis,  however,  I  contend  that 
payment  should  be  based  on  double  time 
rather  than  time  and  one-half  as  recommended. 
I  further  contend  that  the  number  of  such 
holidays  should  be  a  minimum  of  six  and 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  at  straight  time 
when  not  worked  if  no  work  is  available. 

I  also  concur  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  that  the  increase 
of  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour  as  put  into  effect 
by  the  Company  on  December  1,  1946,  be 
made  retroactive  to  September  10,  1946,  the 
expiry  date  of  the  last  agreement.  I  disagree 
that  this  should  constitute  the  complete  wage 
settlement. 

The  Union  requested  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion to  recommend  on  the  following  demands 
it  had  made  on  the  Company: — 

(a)  There  shall  be  a  general  wage  increase 
for  all  employees  in  the  amount  of 
sixteen  (16)  cents  per  hour.  The  Union 
reserves  the  right  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Company  on  thirty  (30)  days' 
written  notice  in  respect  to  individual 
wage  rates,  general  wage  increases  and 
classification  adjustments  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement. 

(b)  Double  time  shall  be  paid  for  the 
following  holidays:  New  Year's  Day, 
Good    Friday,    Dominion    Day,   Labour 
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Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas 
Day,  if  worked.  If  no  work  is  available 
for  employees  on  the  above-mentioned 
days,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
straight  time. 

(c)  A  shift  premium  of  five  (5)  cents  per 
hour  to  be  paid  for  all  work  performed 
on  the  afternoon  shift.  A  shift 
premium  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  hour 
for  all  work  performed  on  graveyard 
shift. 

A  shift  premium  of  seven  and  one- 
half  (7^)  cents  per  hour  for  all  work 
performed  on  what  is  commonly  called 
the  night  shift.  This  shift  is  one  where 
part  of  the  shift  is  worked  before 
midnight  and  part  after  midnight. 

(d)  The  Company  shall  during  the  life  of 
this  Agreement  deduct,  as  a  condition 
of  each  employee's  continued  employ- 
ment, the  sum  of  not  more  than  One 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  ($1.50)  from 
the  first  pay  cheque  due  in  each 
calendar  month  to  each  such  employee 
and  remit  the  same  prior  to  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  such  deduction  is  made,  to  the 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Union. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  wages  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Company  stated 
quite  frankly  to  the  Board  that  it  could 
afford  to  pay  more  wages  and  in  its  brief  of 
February  12,  1947,  states  in  part — 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  mine  could  so  adjust 
the  operation  as  to  pay  more  wages  but  it  is 
considered,  and  we  believe  we  have  conclu- 
sively shown,  that  our  rates  are  adequate  .  .  . 

and 

Wages  cannot  properly  be  tied  to  profits 
which  fluctuate  with  prices  and  costs.  We 
have  shown  that  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  our  employees  are  higher  than  in  industry 
generally.  The  ability  to  pay  idea  is  wrong 
in  principle.  If  our  wages  were  not  equitable 
we  would  have  no  employees. 

However,  the  Company  did  argue  before 
the  Board  that  further  increases  in  wages 
would  make  it  unprofitable  to  mine  certain 
ore. 

With  respect  to  this  argument  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  mines  in  the  Kirkland  Lake 
camp  put  into  effect  the  wage  increase  of  ten 
(10)  cents  per  hour  in  December,  1946.  These 
mines  include  some  that  are  termed  "marginal" 
mines,  that  is,  mines  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  close  to  the  selling  price. 

Lakeshore  is  not  a  marginal  mine,  on  the 
contrary  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  camp 
and  this  is  recognized  in  the  Report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  where  he 
says  "Lakeshore  is  not  by  any  means  a 
marginal  mine". 


The  Company's  argument  that  the  wages  it 
pays  must  be  all  right  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  employees  is  one  that 
stands  on  a  very  weak  foundation.  It  is  an 
argument  that  can  be  used  to  justify  wages 
however  low  those  wages  may  be.  In  other 
words  if  they  have  any  takers  then  wages 
are  equitable.  This  was  a  familiar  argument 
of  companies  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  thirties  and  the  future  of  the  Canadian 
people  would  be  dark  indeed  if  they  now 
accepted  this  argument  as  the  yardstick  for 
wages. 

I  agree  that  ability  to  pay  cannot  be  the 
sole  or  even  main  reason  for  demanding  wage 
increases.  On  the  contrary  the  first  reason 
for  wage  increases  ■  is  and  must  be  the  needs 
of  the  employees  and  their  families.  But 
ability  to  pay  does  assume  considerable 
importance  when  a  company  openly  admits 
that  its  operations  are  sufficiently  profitable 
so  that  it  can  readily  pay  more  wages,  such 
a  Company  has  little  moral  ground  to  stand 
on  when  the  needs  of  its  employees  are 
established  and  they  continue  to  refuse  to 
pay  wage  rates  which  will  enable  the 
employees  to  fill  their  needs. 

In  its  various  briefs  and  oral  arguments 
before  the  Board  the  Union  conclusively 
established  that  the  wages  of  metal  miners 
had  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  the  wages 
paid  workers  in  other  industries  and  that  the 
earnings  of  metal  miners  in  Ontario  were 
below  that  of  metal  miners  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  recognized 
differential  in  the  wages  of  miners  as  com- 
pared to  other  industries.  The  Union  con- 
tends, and  I  agree,  that  this  differential  was 
fully  justified  by  reason  of  the  difficult  condi- 
tions of  work  and  life.  How  this  differential 
has  been  reduced  and  in  some  cases  abolished 
during  the  war  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  given  in  the  Union  Brief,  dated 
January   31,   1947. 

1939  =  100 
Coal  Mining 146-0 

Logging   144-7 

Manufacturing 141-1 

Water   Transportation    140-7 

General   Average    137 -5 

Construction    129-6 

Laundries   128-9 

Electric   Railways    127-6 

Steam  Railways    125-5 

Metal  Mining    125-2 

British  Columbia 132-1 

Manitoba   and   Saskatchewan 127-4 

Quebec  and  Ontario    123-7 

Telephone   122-4 
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The  Company  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  wages  of  their  employees  have  been 
increased  by  32  per  cent  since  1939.  The  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  of  the  miners  has 
risen  substantially  more  than  wages  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  situation  as 
far  as  the  Company  is  concerned. 

Workers  employed  in  the  steel,  logging, 
rubber  and  electrical  industries  won  a  wage 
increase  during  the  latter  part  of  1946, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  from  13  to  14 
cents  per  hour.  Workers  in  these  industries 
have  since  secured  further  wage  increases  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  further  general 
wage  increases  will  be  secured  during  the 
coming  months.. 

The  metal  miners  received  a  wage  increase 
of  10  cents  per  hour  in  December,  1946, 
months  following  the  increases  in  other  indus- 
tries, and  according  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Company  this  10  cents  an  hour  should 
also  constitute  the  total  increase  for  both 
years,  1946  and  1947. 

In  other  words  the  Lakeshore  Mines  states 
to  its  employees  that  while  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  other  industries  will  receive 
wage  increases  ranging  from  20  to  30  cents 
during  the  1946-47  period,  the  miners  must 
be  content  with   10  cents. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  communities  in  the 
mining  areas  is  higher  than  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province.  This  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient argument  in  support  of  wage  increases 
at  least  on  par  with  those  secured  by  indus- 
trial workers  elsewhere. 

The  Union  also  pointed  to  the  hazardous 
nature  of  mining  as  a  supporting  argument 
for  their  wage  demands.  They  quoted  con- 
siderable statistics  which  were  disputed  at 
length  by  the  Company.  During  recent  weeks 
life  itself  has  grimly  pointed  to  the  hazards 
of  mining.  I  refer  to  the  terrible  tragedy  at 
the  Malartic  Gold  Mine  in  Quebec. 

The  Company  placed  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  before  the  Board  on  the  lower 
dividends  now  being  paid  its  shareholders  as 
compared  to  pre-war  years.  The  Union  con- 
tends, and  properly  so,  that  where  a  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  wages  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  miners  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders, that  the  needs  of  the  miners  must 
come  first. 

Shareholders  of  Lakeshore  Mines  have 
extracted  untold  wealth  from  the  work  and 
labour  of  the  miners.  The  story  of  the  wealth 
extracted  from  Lakeshore  was  told  as  follows 
in  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
dated  March  13,  1946:— 

Lakeshore,  of  Kirkland  Lake,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  famous  gold  mines  in  the 
history  of  the  North  American  Continent  and 


one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  nation- 
wide mining  movement  that  has  enriched  the 
economy  of  Canada  in  the  past  quarter 
century,  but  it  is  the  richest  of  its  size  in 
the  Americas. 

In  the  27  years  of  its  productive  life,  it 
has  produced  an  average  of  close  to  $7,500,000 
each  year  for  a  total  to  the  end  of  1945  of 
$201,199,712,  and  has  paid  out  an  average  of 
close  to  $3,500,000  each  year,  for  total  dis- 
tribution to  its  shareholders  of  $94,020,000. 
In  one  year  it  paid  dividends  of  $6  per  share 
on  its  capital  of  $2,000,000  in  dollar  shares, 
for  a  total  of  $12,000,000  the  largest  amount 
paid  in  any  one  year  by  any  mine  in  the 
Americas.  In  27  years  it  has  returned  in 
dividends  no  less  than  47  times  its  total 
capital. 

According  to  the  Company's  last  annual 
report,  the  mine  is  assured  of  profitable  life 
for  many  more  years,  a  greater  length  of 
stopeable  pay  ore  lying  open  at  that  time 
than   at   any  previous   date   since    1937. 

The  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  the  Com- 
pany cannot  meet  the  wage  demands  of  its 
employees,  namely  that  the  10-cent  per  hour 
increase  made  effective  by  the  Company  on 
December  1,  1946,  should  be  made  effective 
as  of  September  10,  1946,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  additional  increase  of  6  cents 
per  hour  paid  retroactively  to  September  10, 
1946,  from  its  effective  date. 

Coupled  with  its  wage  demand  the  Union 
asked  the  right  to  open  the  agreement  on 
thirty  days'  notice  to  discuss  wage  increases 
and  adjustments  with  the  Company. 

Due  to  the  uncertainties  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  living,  it  has  become  more  or  less 
standard  practice  to  have  wage  opening 
clauses  in  collective  agreements  and  in  major 
industries  outside  of  mining  such  clauses  have 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
over  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  for 
excluding  the  miners  from  the  right  of  open- 
ing up  their  agreement  to  seek  wage  adjust- 
ments when  their  living  standards  become 
depressed  through  conditions  beyond  their 
control. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
gives  some  recognition  to  the  justness  of  the 
Union's  proposal  and  he  states  in  his  report: — 

If  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this 
(agreement  there  should  be  any  action  taken 
by  the  Dominion  Government  which  would 
very  materially  increase  the  profits  of  the 
employer  the  Union  may,  upon  giving  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do. 
reopen  negotiations  with  respect  to  general 
wage   increases. 

However,  I  submit  that  such  a  clause  in 
the  agreement  would  have  little  meaning  and 
be  practically  valueless  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
it  conditional  upon  the  profit  position  of  the 
Company  being  "very  materially  increased". 
This   suggested    clause   bases   itself   upon   the 
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profits  of  the  Company  rather  than  on  the 
economic  needs  of  the  employees. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  should  be 
a  provision  in  the  collective  agreement  which 
would  enable  the  Union  to  reopen  the  agree- 
ment, at  least  once  during  its  annual  life, 
whereby  wage  increases  and  adjustments  could 
be  negotiated  with  the  Company. 

Payment  for  statutory  holidays  when  not 
worked  if  work  is  not  available  was  requested 
by  the  Union. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  industries 
have  agreed  to  payment  for  statutory  holi- 
days numbering   from   three   to    eight. 

The  argument  advanced  at  Lakeshore  was 
to  the  effect  that  other  mines  had  not  granted 
paid  statutory  holidays  therefore  Lakeshore 
should  not  be  expected  to  lead  the  way. 

This  argument  of  course  falls  by  the  way- 
side. In  all  other  industries  someone  had  to 
lead  the  way  and  if  no  one  did  lead  then 
there  would  not  have  been  any  favourable 
improvement  in  conditions  for  the  working 
people  at  any  time. 

If  there  is  one  mine  in  the  north  country 
which  can  afford  and  should  lead  the  way  in 
this  matter  then  it  is  Lakeshore  Mines.  How- 
ever the  Company  took  an  adamant  position 
before  the  Board  and  refused  to  consider 
payment  for  even  two  holidays. 

Recognition  of  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  paid  statutory  holidays  when  not 
worked  was  given  in  the  majority  report  of 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  Dispute  between  Malartic  Gold  Fields 
Limited  and  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Local  696  and 
reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  March,  1947. 

However  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  by 
that  Board  for  not  making  a  specific  recom- 
mendation was  the  fact  that  the  operation 
of  Malartic  Mines  was  such  that  it  came  close 
to  the  "marginal"  class.  Facts  cited  above 
show  that  Lakeshore  is  not  handicapped  in 
this  way. 

The  Union's  demand  for  payment  for  six 
statutory  holidays  when  not  worked  where 
work  is  not  available  is  a  reasonable  one  and 
should  be  acceded  to  by  the  Company. 

In  answer  to  the  Union's  request  for  shift 
bonuses  the  Company  replied  that  such  a 
provision  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
mining  industry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
tinued denial  of  shift  bonuses  to  the  metal 
miners. 

What  it  does  indicate  is  that  the  miners 
are  less  favourably  treated  than  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  industrial  workers  employed 
in  much  safer  and  more  desirable  jobs  than 
mining. 


Shift  bonuses  have  been  almost  universally 
accepted  by  employers  in  heavy  and  medium 
industry,  except  mining,  and  its  acceptance 
is  proper  recognition  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  workers  employed  on  other  than  the 
day  shift  and  that  they  should  be  compensated 
for  this  inconvenience. 

Even  in  continuous  operation  industries 
shift  bonuses  have  become  general. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  class  of  workers 
who  are  more  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
shift  bonuses  than  the  miners  and  the 
monotonous  argument  of  the  operators  that 
such  a  condition  is  practically  unknown  in 
mining  points  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
mineowners  have  no  intention  of  instituting 
progressive  improvements  until  circumstances 
force  them  to. 

The  mining  industry  in  British  Columbia 
has  begun  to  accept  the  obligation  of  paying 
a  bonus  for  work  performed  on  other  than 
the  day  shift  and  such  bonuses  are  paid  by 
the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting 
and  Power  Company  as  well  as  other  mining 
companies. 

The  demands  of  the  Union  in  this  respect 
should  be  met  by  Lakeshore  Mines. 

Lakeshore  Mines  in  its  brief  to  the  Board 
of  Conciliation,  dated  January  31,  1947,  in 
dealing  with  the  Union's  demand  for  union 
security  in  the  collective  agreement  states: — 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  Check-off  is  actually  the 
only  item  which  could  not  have  been  resolved 
by  the  parties. 

The  Union  emphatically  disputed  this  state- 
ment and  made  clear  to  the  Board  that  it 
considered  its  economic  demands  as  standing 
on  their  own  merit  and  the  security  demands 
likewise. 

An  examination  of  the  briefs  of  this  Com- 
pany which  were  read  before  the  Board, 
coupled  with  an  examination  of  the  position 
taken  by  many  other  mining  companies  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  before  Boards  of  Con- 
ciliation during  the  past  seven  years  must 
lead  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
mine  operators  in  the  northern  go'ldfields  are 
themselves  organized  as  a  "closed  shop"  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  miners 
from  achieving  a  strong  bargaining  position 
through  a  strong  stable  union. 

The  opposition  of  Lakeshore  Mines  to  any 
form  of  union  security  is  merely  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  opposition  of  the  mine  operators 
to  unionization  of  all  miners. 

In  its  presentation  of  written  and  oral 
argument  the  Company  protested  that  they 
were  not  opposed  to  unions  but  simply  to 
this  particular  Union,  the  International  Union 
of    Mine,    Mill    and    Smelter    Workers    and 
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devoted  the  major  part  of  its  briefs  to  quoting 
from  notorious  anti-labour  periodicals  and 
publications  in  attacking  the  leadership  of 
the  Union  and  attempting  to  separate  the 
democratically  elected  leadership  from  the 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  Union. 

However,  it  was  obvious  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  Union  in  particular  was  simply 
a  front  for  their  opposition  to  unions  in 
general.  Opposition  to  unions  in  general  is 
often  cloaked  by  being,  in  words,  in  favour 
of  all  unions,  except  the  one  a  particular 
employer  is  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

The  history  of  unionization  of  the  mining 
industry  is  a  particularly  grim  one  and  miners 
have  had  to  fight  bitterly  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold of  organization  as  a  means  to  improving 
their  living  conditions.  A  study  of  recorded 
history  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  score  and  this 
is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  the  mining 
fields  in  northern  Ontario  since  1906  when  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  set  out  to 
organize  the  cobalt  miners. 

The  mineowners  have  only  recognized 
organization  when  forced.  The  Kirkland  Lake 
strike  of  1941-42  proves  this  contention  to 
the  hilt. 

Despite  a  unanimous  report  of  a  Board  of 
Conciliation,  including  the  employer's  repre- 
sentative, recommending  that  the  mine  oper- 
ators in  the  Kirkland  Lake  camp  recognize 
and  bargain  with  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  they  con- 
temptuously refused  to  do  so  and  left  the 
miners  no  alternative  than  to  strike  in  1941 
and  to  continue  that  strike  for  a  period  of 
some  three  months. 

It  was  only  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Code  and  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  1003  that  recognition  was  accorded  the 
union  in  some  of  the  mines.  It  can  be  said 
that  a  strike  of  three  months,  plus  a  law 
which  in  a  large  measure  arose  out  of  that 
strike,  at  long  last  achieved  grudging  recog- 
nition for  the  miners'  right  to  organize  and 
be  recognized. 

The  viollnt  opposition  of  the  mineowners 
to  any  degree  of  union  security  at  this  time, 
seven  years  after  a  strike  to  secure  recog- 
nition, seems  to  me  to  be  evidence  that  the 
struggle  of  the  miners  for  recognition  of  their 
union  is  yet  be  won  in  a  full  way. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  to  point 
up  the  need  for  union  security  provisions  in 
collective  agreements  between  the  union  and 
the  various  mines.  In  the  face  of  the  "closed 
shop"  of  the  mine  operators  against  the  union 
the  union  has  no  alternative  but  to  seek  to 
secure  itself  through  adequate  provisions  in 
its  agreements. 


To  illustrate  the  faet  that — there  is  a  policy 
in  existence,  subscribed  to  by  the  mine  oper- 
ators, to  deny  the  union  any  concessions 
which  would  help  it  more  effectively  represent 
the  interest  of  the  mine  employees  is  the 
admission  made  by  Mr.  Alex  Harris,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Secretary  of  the  mineowners, 
not  alone  Lakeshore,  under  question  that — 

Relationship  between  the  Union  and  the 
Company  (Lakeshore)  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  most  satisfactory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  admission  serves 
to  indicate  that  the  statements  of  the  Com- 
pany directed  against  the  Union  leadership 
and  their  repeated  assertions  of  "having  no 
faith  in  this  particular  union"  is  so  much 
window  dressing  to  hide  a  basic  desire  and 
objective  of  returning  to  conditions  whereby 
they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
any  union. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  could 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Union 
was  not  entitled  to  even  a  voluntary  check-off 
of  union  dues.  The  facts  cited  above  were 
aired  before  the  Board  and  in  addition,  as 
the  Chairman  points  out  in  his  Report,  the 
Union  offered  to  have  the  Board  conduct  a 
vote  of  the  employees  to  determine  whether 
they  wanted  any  form  of  union  security  and 
if  they  voted  in  the  affirmative  then  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  would  have  power  to- 
decide  on  the  type  of  union  security  to  be 
written  into  the  agreement.  The  Company 
positively  refused  to  consider  this  proposal 
which  would  allow  the  employees  to  demo- 
cratically express  their  desires. 

After  carefully  reading  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  it  seems  that  he  bases 
his  refusal  to  recommend  the  check-off  or  a 
degree  of  union  security  on  the  following 
reasons  advanced  in  his  report: — 

We  are  unable  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Union.  Mr.  McGuire 
was  asked  by  the  Chairman  how  many 
members  Local  240  had,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  consider  it  wise  to  answer.  It  appears 
from  the  Company's  brief,  Exhibit  4,  page  7. 
that  in  1943  the  Union  was  defeated  in  a 
vote  ordered  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Court, 
and  that  in  1944  the  Union  was  certified 
after  receiving  only  236  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  453.  The  Company  also  stated  that  out  of 
12  mines  in  the  district  this  Union  was 
represented  in  only  4.  Again  only  recently 
a  strike  vote  was  called  in  sympathy  with 
striking  employees  in  another  mine,  and  only 
23  persons  out  of  the  Kirkland  Lake  District 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Union  does  not 
dispute  these  figures.  This  information, 
accompanied  by  the  refusal  of  the  Union  to- 
divulge  its  membership,  leaves  it  open  to 
the  Board  to  decide  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Company  towards  this  Union  may  be  the 
result  of  something  more  than  arbitrary- 
opinion. 
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I  fail  to  see  what  bearing  the  above  could 
possibly  have  on  deciding,  let  us  say,  on 
whether  the  Union  should  be  given  the 
voluntary  check-off.  Because  the  Union  is 
represented  in  only  4  out  of  12  mines  is 
certainly  no  argument.  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation was  established  to  deal  with  a  dispute 
at  the  Lakeshore  Mines,  not  in  two,  three 
or  twelve  mines.  To  reason  that  being  rep- 
resented in  only  4  out  of  12  mines  should 
affect  a  decision  in  the  mine  in  dispute  is 
equal  to  saying,  for  example,  that  in  a  city 
like  Toronto  that  a  union  should  be  denied 
union  security  in  its  agreement  with  an 
employer  because  it  only  had  bargaining 
rights  in  four  out  of  twelve  plants  in  a 
particular  area  of  the  city. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  McGuire  and  the 
Union  he  represents  I  feel  impelled  to  state 
that  Mr.  McGuire  was  asked  once  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  as  to  whether  he 
would  disclose  the  membership  figures  of  the 
Union.  The  answer  Mr.  McGuire  gave  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
divulge  the  Union's  membership  position 
without  consultation  with  the  union  executive. 
No  further  request  was  made  of  Mr.  McGuire 
for  this  information. 

Prior  to  Mr.  McGuire  being  asked  for 
membership  figures  the  Company  had  emphati- 
cally stated  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  agree  to  the  check-off. 

The  Union  is  the  certified  bargaining  agency 
at  Lakeshore  Mines  and  has  been  since  1944. 
The  Union  offered  to  have  the  Board  conduct 
a  vote  of  the  employees  and  the  Company 
refused  to  go  along.  In  my  opinion  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  have  caused  a  favour- 
able recommendation  on  the  Union's  request 
with  respect  to  union  security. 

In  view  of  the  unyielding  attitude  of  the 
Company  and  its  obvious  tie-up  with  the 
mineowners  as  a  whole  in  their  opposition  to 
unionization,  I  believe  the  Union's  original 
proposal  on  union  security,  as  outlined  above, 
should  be  written  into  the  collective 
agreement. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  labour  legislation, 
federally  and  provincially,  should  contain  a 
provision  that  would  make  it  mandatory 
upon  an  employer  to  grant  a  mininmum 
measure  of  union  security  on  the  request  of 
the  certified  bargaining  agency. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the 
Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  wherein  he  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  employees  were  not  informed 


at  a  union  meeting  of  the  fact  that  the 
Company  had  improved  their  paid  vacation 
plan  and  had  made  an  adjustment  in  wages  to 
the  extent  of  10  cents  per  hour. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  why  this  reference 
is  made  and  what  bearing  it  has  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Union's  demands.  How- 
ever, the  reference  is  made  and  some  comment 
is  necessary. 

In  the  first  instance  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Company  acted  unilaterally  while 
the  Union  was  discussing  with  them  the 
terms  of  a  new  collective  agreement.  The 
improved  vacations  and  the  wage  increase  was 
something  substantially  less  than  the  Union 
was  asking  for.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Company  in  acting  unilaterally  did  so 
with  the  intention  of  weakening  the  Union's 
bargaining  position. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Company  simply 
called  in  the  Union  Committee  and  stated 
that  they  were  putting  into  effect  the 
improvements.  Simultaneously  with  their 
informing  the  committee  the  Company  posted 
notices  in  the  mine  giving  details  of  their 
action.  Thus  all  of  the  workers  were  con- 
versant with  it  and  certainly  no  union 
meeting  was  necessary  to  give  them  informa- 
tion on  something  of  which  they  were  already 
fully  aware. 

Unilateral  action  by  companies  when  they 
are  supposed  to  be  negotiating  with  the 
certified  bargaining  agency  of  their  employees 
is  always  regarded  by  unions  as  the  height  of 
bad  faith. 

From  the  happenings  before  this  Board 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  mineowners  is  such  that  it  amounts 
to  their,  saying  to  the  employees  "we  will  not 
agree  to  concede  anything  more  than  you  can 
force  us  to  give".  Such  an  attitude  of  course 
is  the  forerunner  of  industrial  unrest  and 
strikes. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  labour  relations  in  the  metal  mining 
industry  does  not  lead  me  to  have  any  great 
hope  that  this  minority  report  will  directly 
influence  Lakeshore  Mines  to  institute  any  of 
the  measures  I  have  advocated.  However  I 
believe  that  the  report  will  at  least  serve  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  some  who  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  situation  as  to  the  real 
issues  in  labour-management  relations  in  this 
important  Canadian  industry. 

(Sgd.)  Geo.  Harris, 

Board  Member. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  National  Sea  Products  Ltd.  (Maritime 
Fish   Division),   Halifax,   N.S.,   and   Local   6,   Canadian   Fish   Handlers' 

Union 


On  May  22,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  His 
Honour  Judge  Kenneth  L.  Crowell,  of  Bridge- 
town, Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members  of  the  Board,  Russell 
Mclnnes,  K.C.,  and  George  A.  Smith,  both  of 
Halifax,  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the 
employer  and  employees  respectively. 

Report  of  Board 

The  Honourable  Humphrey  Mitchell, 
Minister  of  Labour, 
Confederation  Building, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

Pursuant  to  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
G.  A  Smith  and  Russell  Mclnnes,  K.C.,  as 
members  of  a  Conciliation  Board  and  the 
writer  as  a  member  and  chairman  thereof, 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  the  two  above-named 
parties,  this  Board  first  met  in  Halifax,  N.S., 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  where  arrangements 
were  made  as  to  whom  should  be  called  before 
the  Board  and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
at  all  sittings  of  the  Board.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  at  this  meeting  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  to  this  dispute  to 
meet  with  the  Board  at  its  next  sitting  which 
was  arranged  for  Monday,  May  12,  this  being 
the  first  suitable  date  available. 

On  Monday,  May  12,  when  the  Board 
convened,  it  was  advised  by  the  company  that 
the  Hon.  Mr.  McCann,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  had  arranged  for  a  conference 
between  the  officials  of  the  company  and  men 
from  his  department,  which  conference  was 
expected  to  last  until  Wednesday,  consequently 
an   adjournment  was   asked   for  and   granted 


until  Thursday,  May  15.  At  this  meeting 
Local  6  presented  a  brief  to  the  Board. 

On  Thursday,  May  15,  the  Board  met 
with  the  company  represented  by  Brig.-Gen. 
H.  V.  D.  Laing,  W.  Stanley  Lee  and  Harold 
G.  Connors;  Local  6  represented  by  Sydney 
Knickle,  president,  Warren  Joudrey,  vice- 
president  and  Ivan  Baker,  treasurer  and  the 
Fishermens'  Union  represented  by  Capt.  Ben 
MacKenzie.  This  meeting  and  the  subsequent 
meeting  was  held  in  the  board  room  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Utilities  in  the  Province 
Building. 

After  an  all-day  conference,  all  points  with 
one  exception  were  agreed  upon  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  the  following  morning 
in  order  to  give  the  parties  an  opportunity 
of  reporting,  the  company  to  its  directors  and 
the  others  to  the  Union  on  the  suggestion 
made  as  to  settlement  of  the  one  point  in 
dispute  (wages). 

On  the  following  morning,  Friday,  May  16, 
the  parties  again  met  with  the  Board  when  a 
settlement  was  arrived  at  on  the  remaining 
point  in  dispute;  a  contract  was  then  and 
there  prepared,  read  over  to  the  meeting  by 
the  writer,  discussed  clause  by  clause  and  then 
executed  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  a 
signed  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
forms  a  part  of  this  report.  An  executed 
copy  of  this  agreement  was  also  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Minister  of  Labour  for  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  that  all  parties 
to  this  dispute  entered  into  the  discussions  in 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  company 
and  Local  6. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Sgd.)  K.  L.  Crowell, 
Chairman. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Northland  Goal   &  Ice  Go.  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Truck  Drivers'  Unit,  One  Big  Union 


On  May  5,  1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  report  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
the  personnel  of  which  was  as  follows:  R.  B. 
Graham,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board, 
Thomas  Laidlaw,  K.C.,  and  J.  Blumberg,  both 
of  Winnipeg,  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  employer  and  employees  respectively. 


Report  of  Board 

In  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  of  Canada,  dated  the  17th  day  of 
February,  A.D.  1947,  a  board  of  conciliation 
was  appointed  to  endeavour  to  effect  an 
agreement  between  the  above-mentioned 
parties  on  the  matters  on  which  they  had 
not  agreed. 
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The  members  of  the  board  as  constituted 
are  as  follows: — 

R.  B.  Graham,  K.C.,  Chairman. 
Thomas    W.    Laidlaw,    K.C.,    Employer's 

nominee. 
John  Blumberg,  Employees'  nominee. 

In  the  negotiations,  the  employer  was 
represented  by  Mr.  George  Galbraith,  its 
manager,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  H.  Smith,  its  counsel, 
the  employees  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Russell  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Shee,  two  of  their  certified  bargaining 
representatives.  Mr.  Norman  Gladu,  the  other 
bargaining  representative,  did  not  attend  any 
of  the  meetings. 

The  above-named  gentlemen  were  present 
at  four  of  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  matters  of  difference  between  the 
parties  were: — 

1.  A  union  shop. 

2.  Check-off. 

3.  Wages. 

Approximately  thirty  employees  are  affected, 
divided  into  two  classes — Truck  drivers  and 
Helpers  and  Yardmen. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  ques- 
tions of  union  shop  and  check-off  would 
present  little  difficulty  if  the  matter  of  wages 
could  be  agreed  upon. 

At  present  truck  drivers  are  paid  65  cents 
per  hour  and  helpers  and  yardmen  60  cents 
per  hour. 

The  employees  had  asked  for  an  increase 
of  20  cents  per  hour  for  each  class,  but  the 
bargaining  representatives  stated  that  they 
considered  that  that  amount  was  too  large. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  20,  the 
employer  offered  an  increase  of  3  cents  an  hour. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  April  1>  this  offer 
was  refused  and  Mr.  Russell  stated  that  in 
negotiations    with    another    similar    firm    an 


agreement  for  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour 
had  been  practically  arrived  at.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Galbraith  agreed  to  an  equal  increase  if 
the  agreement  with  the  other  firm  was 
concluded. 

It  was  then  left  with  the  parties  to  agree 
upon  a  formula  for  a  voluntary  check-off,  and 
the  union  withdrew  its  request  for  a  union 
shop. 

On  April  7  Mr.  Russell  wrote  the  chairman 
that  while  he  and  Mr.  Shee  had  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  members  of  the  union  to 
the  agreement  with  regard  to  union  shop  and 
check-off,  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
assent  to  an  increase  of  less  than  10  cents 
per  hour. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  April  24,  the 
employers  and  the  bargaining  representatives 
stated  that  neither  had  any  further  sugges- 
tions or  representations  to  make. 

The  board  is  of  opinion  that  an  agreement 
ought  to  be  entered  into  between  the  parties, 
containing  the  following  provisions: — 

1.  An  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour  in  wages, 
to  be  effective  as  of  March  1,  1947. 

2.  A  voluntary  check-off,  such  check-off  to 
be  irrevocable  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement. 

3.  Submission  to  arbitration  of  all  differ- 
ences arising  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement. 

Although  the  negotiations  did  not  result  in 
an  agreement,  the  board  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  courteous  and  co-operative 
spirit  shown  by  both  parties  in  the 
negotiations. 

(Sgd.)  R.  B.  Graham,  Chairman. 
(Sgd.)  Thomas  W.  Laidlaw. 
(Sgd.)  J.  Blumberg. 


Conciliation  Work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  during 
May,  1947,  under  the  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act 


Y^VFFICERS  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
^^  Branch  dealt  with  18  industrial  disputes 
during  the  month  of  May,  involving  16,828 
work-people  employed  in  77  separate  estab- 
lishments. Of  these,  11  were  new  disputes 
which  originated  during  the  month  and  7  were 
situations  which  had  been  unterminated  as  of 
April  30,  and  received  further  attention  in 
May.  These  disputes  were  dealt  with  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Conciliation  and  Labour 
Act.  They  were  thus  distinct  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  conciliation  proceedings 
described  on  previous  pages,  which  developed 
under  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations. 


Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancouver, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and 
Fredericton,  N.B.  The  territory  of  the  officer 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Ontario; 
three  officers  resident  in  Toronto  confine  their 
activities  to  Ontario  and  work  in  close  collab- 
oration with  the  Provincial  Conciliation  Ser- 
vice; two  officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  officer  resident 
in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  represents  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Maritime  Provinces.     The  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch 
and  the  Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 

Industries: 

Mining  and  Smelting,  etc. 
Coal   Mining    3 

Manufacturing 
Metal  Products  2 

Textile,  clothing  products,  etc 1 

Construction 
Buildings  and  Structures 3 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
Water   6 

Trade    1 

Service 
Business  and  Personnel 2 

Nature  of  Dispute  or  Situation: 

Strike  or  lockout 5 

Controversy    7 

Arbitration    6 

Predominant  Cause  or  Object: 

Increase   in   wages 1 

Decrease  in  wages 1 

Increased  wages  and  other  changes. .  6 
Increased    wages    and    union    recogni- 
tion      1 

Employment  of  union  members  only.  1 
Dismissal  of  workers  for  union  mem- 
bership  or  activities 2 

To  secure  or  to  maintain  union  wages 

and  working  conditions 2 

Other  union  questions 1 

Discharge   of  workers   (other  than  in 

connection  with  union  questions) . .  1 

Unclassified     2 

Disposition: 

Strike  terminated  by  mediation 1 

Decision  rendered  in  arbitration 1 

Collective    agreement    renewed    after 

mediation    1 

Dispute     lapsed     or     called     off;     no 

further   action   required 2 

Referred    to    Wartime    Labour    Rela- 
tions Board    2 

Other  disposition   1 

Disposition   pending    10 

Method  of  Settlement: 

Conciliation    or   mediation 2 

Direct  negotiations    1 

Arbitration    1 

Investigation  only   3 

Administration  action  1 

Settlement  pending   10 

Brief  summaries  of  the  cases  of  chief  interest 
follow: — 


Merchant  Seamen,  Great  Lakes. — On  May  8, 
1947,  the  Minister  of  Labour  appointed  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  McNish,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  to 
represent  the  Sarnia  and  Colonial  Steamship 
Companies  upon  a  Maritime  Adjustment 
Board  requested  by  the  Canadian  Seamen's 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  differ- 
ences between  the  Companies  and  the  Union 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  collective  agree- 
ment between  the  parties.  Following  numerous 
attempts  to  have  the  Companies  name  a 
representative  of  their  own,  the  Minister's 
appointment  of  Mr.  McNish  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  arbitration  clause  of  the 
collective  agreement  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Companies  and  the  Union  which 
provides  that,  if  designated  representatives  of 
the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  a  dispute  involving  the  inter- 
pretation or  violation  of  any  part  of  the 
collective  agreement,  it  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration  by  a  Maritime  Adjustment  Board, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  either 
party  to  indicate  its  nominee  on  the  Board 
within  15  days  following  a  request  for  arbitra- 
tion by  either  party,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  Canada  has  the  right  to  designate  the 
member  of  the  arbitration  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  party  which  fails  to  make  such 
appointment.  The  differences  between  the 
Companies  and  the  Union  involved  questions 
as  to  the  accrued  pay  of  some  six  persons 
under  the  "off-days  and  holidays  with  pay" 
clause  of  the  agreement,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  clause  relating  to  union  officers 
boarding  vessels.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review,  no  report  had  been  received  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

Coal  Miners,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.— The  May  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
contained  a  brief  report  of  a  tentative  agree- 
ment reached  on  May  16,  for  the  termination 
of  the  general  strike  of  coal  miners  employed 
by  various  companies  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  tentative  agreement, 
which  was  concluded  only  with  the  four  major 
companies  connected  with  the  Dominion  Steel 
and  Coal  Corporation,  Ltd.,  provided  for  an 
increase  in  wages  of  one  dollar  per  day  to 
be  incorporated  in  an  agreement  extending 
until  1948;  and  a  further  increase  of  40  cents 
per  day  to  be  payable  in  six  months'  time  if 
production  increases  by  then  to  the  1939 
tonnage  level.  The  settlement  terms  were 
approved  by  the  District  Executive  Board  of 
the  Union  and  were  then  placed  before  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Union's  membership  for 
a  referendum  vote.  It  was  reported  that  some 
8,000  Union  members  participated  in  the  vote 
and  that  the  tentative  agreement  was  ratified 
by  a  ratio  of  about  5  to  1. 
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Many  of  the  miners  were  called  back  to 
the  collieries  on  May  27  and  28.  On  orders 
of  the  District  Executive,  work  was  also 
resumed  by  employees  of  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent coal  operators,  pending  settlement 
between  them  and  the  Union.  However,  on 
May  29,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  over  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  tentative  agreement 
by  management,  the  Union's  officers  again 
ordered  the  employees  of  the  four  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Corporation  companies  to  cease 
work.  The  Union  charged  that  there  had 
been  dismissals,  displacement  of  the  working 
force,  and  changes  in  working  conditions,  which 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the 
tentative  agreement.  The  charges  of  the 
Union  were  denied  by  officials  of  the  four 
companies  who  declared  that  they  were 
merely  acting  on  matters  within  the  realm  of 
management. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  between  the 
coal  mining  heads  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and 
Coal  Corporation  and  the  executive  Board  of 
District  No.  26  of  the  Union,  the  strike  was 
called  off  on  June  10  with  an  announcement 
by  the  District  President  that  a  mutual  under- 
standing had  been  reached  and  that  the  Union 
members  would  return  to  work  on  June  12 
"or  whenever  the  collieries  are  ready  for 
operation."' 

Merchant  Seamen,  Great  Lakes. — When  the 
Canadian  Seamen's  Union  in  April,  1947,  made 
a  request  to  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Maritime  Adjust- 
ment Board  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  over  the 
hiring  of  seven  non-union  men  aboard  the 
SS.  Goderich  in  alleged  violation  of  the  employ- 
ment clause  of  their  collective  agreement,  the 
Company  would  not  consent  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  Union  then 
requested  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  establish 
a  Board  and  to  designate  an  independent 
chairman.  On  May  5,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  Judge  Honore  Achim,  of  Montreal, 


as  the  chairman  of  a  Maritime  Adjustment 
Board  to  deal  with  the  situation.  On  May  13, 
the  Hon.  J  Arthur  Mathewson,  K.C.,  of 
Montreal,  whose  nomination  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Company,  announced  that  he 
must  decline  to  act  as  one  of  the  arbitrators. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  was  then  asked  to 
appoint  a  person  to  represent  the  Company 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
collective  agreement,  and  on  May  20  he 
nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Long,  K.C.,  of  Montreal, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Canada  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Ltd. 

At  hearings  before  the  Board,  Hon.  J.  Arthur 
Mathewson,  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Com- 
pany, objected  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board.  He  claimed  that  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Seamen's  Union  was  unqualified  to 
sit  upon  the  Board  as  a  representative  of  that 
organization,  since  he  was  an  interested  party. 
He  also  contended  that  the  representative  of 
the  Company  had  been  irregularly  and  illegally 
named  as  the  third  member  of  the  Board. 
Both  objections  were  overruled  by  the 
chairman. 

When  the  Union  concluded  its  testimony, 
the  Company  asked  the  Board  to  declare  what 
amounted  to  a  non-suit,  holding  that  the 
evidence  did  not  reveal  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  since  the  hiring  of  seven  non-union 
men  aboard  the  SS.  Goderich  did  not  of  itself 
constitute  a  violation,  and  the  Board  could 
not  go  beyond  the  grievance  for  which  arbi- 
tration had  been  requested.  The  decision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  Union's  representative 
on  this  point  was  against  the  Company.  The 
representative  of  the  employer  rendered  a 
minority  decision. 

At  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  Board, 
the  representative  of  the  Company  announced 
that  he  had  been  instructed  to  bring  prohibi- 
tion proceedings  against  the  Board.  It  was 
stated  that  a  Writ  of  Prohibition  would  be 
issued  and  served  with  dispatch.  The  chair- 
man thereupon  adjourned  the  Board  sine  die. 


Appointment  of  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commissions  under 
Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations 


Smith  Brothers  Motor  Body  Works, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
46A  (6)  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003. 
and  upon  the  request  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  Ontario,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour  during  March  appointed  His  Honour 
Judge  T.  H.  Barton,  of  Toronto,  as  an  indus- 
trial Disputes  Inquiry  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate a  complaint  that  Smith  Brothers  Motor 


Body  Works,  of  Toronto,  had  dismissed  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  six  employees 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  members  of  the 
International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Air- 
craft and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America.  The  Commissioner  reported  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  only  one  employee.  The  Company  had 
voluntarily  agreed  to  reinstate  five  of  the  men 
involved  in  the  inquiry,  of  whom   three  had 
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returned  to  work  and  the  other  two  had 
obtained  preferable  employment  elsewhere.  In 
the  case  of  the  sixth  employee,  the  Commis- 
sioner found  that  the  complaint  that  he  was 
discharged  because  of  union  activities  had  not 
been  substantiated.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
found  that  he  was  dismissed  because  his  work 
was  not  considered  satisfactory  and  reliable, 
in  addition  to  which  the  employers  were  short 
of  materials  with  which  to  work. 

Niagara  Falls   General  Hospital, 
Niagara.  Falls,  Ont. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  Ontario,  the  'Minister  of  Labour  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  appointed  His  Honour 
Judge  J.  G.  S.  Stanbury,  of  St.  Catharines,  as 
an  Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  46A  (6)  of 
Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003,  to  investigate  an 
allegation  by  the  Building  Service  Employees' 
International  Union  that  the  Niagara  Falls 
General  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  had 
improperly  dismissed  an  employee  because  of 
union  activity.  The  Commissioner  reported 
that  the  charge  of  dismissal  because  of  union 
membership  was  unequivocally  denied  under 
oath  and  that  it  had  been  uncorroborated  by 
any  related  circumstance  or  other  testimony. 

Union   Cab  Company,  Ltd.,  Sudbury,   Ont. 

During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  His  Honour  Judge  Edmond  Proulx, 
of  Sudbury,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
46A  (6)  of  Order  in  Council  P.C.  1003  as  an 
Industrial  Disputes  Inquiry  Commission  to 
inquire  into  a  complaint  that  the  Union  Cab 
Company,  of  Sudbury,  had  discharged  an 
employee  because  he  was  a  member  or  officer 
of  a  trade  union  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Congress   of   Labour.     The   appointment   was 


made  following  a  preliminary  investigation  by 
a  provincial  conciliation  officer  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  Ontario. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  had  not  been 
received  at  the  end  of  the  period  under 
review. 

Norton-Palmer    Hotel,    Windsor,    Ont. 

On  March  26,  1947,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour  appointed  His  Honour  Judge  M.  A. 
Miller,  of  Sarnia,  as  an  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commission  to  investigate  a  complaint 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees' 
International  Union  that  the  Norton-Palmer 
Hotel,  of  Windsor,  had  dismissed  an  employee 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  1003.  The  appointment  was  made  upon 
the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  for 
Ontario,  one  of  whose  officers  had  conducted 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  situation.  The 
Commissioner  reported  that,  although  the 
Hotel  Company  took  objection  to  his  juris- 
diction, the  management  had  made  a  monetary 
settlement  with  the  dismissed  employee  and 
that  a  release  disposing  of  the  case  had  been 
signed  by  the  interested  parties. 

Lounsbury  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moncton,  N.B. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  for  New  Brunswick,  the 
federal  Minister  of  Labour  on  April  25,  1947, 
appointed  Police  Magistrate  W.  F.  Lane,  of 
Moncton,  N.B.,  as  an  Industrial  Disputes 
Inquiry  Commission  to  investigate  a  complaint 
that  the  Lounsbury  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moncton,  N.B., 
had  dismissed  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  an  employee  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  had  not  been 
received  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  review. 


Collective  Agreements  and  Wage  Schedules 


Recent    Collective    Agreements 


r^  OLLECTIVE  agreements  received  in  the 
^-"  Department   are   outlined   in   the   Labour 

Gazette  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not 
possible  because  of  limitation  of  space  to 
include  all  agreements  received.  The  agree- 
ments are  in  most  cases  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  workers,  but 
schedules  of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  drawn 
up  and  verbally  agreed  to  by  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  workers  are  also  included. 
Agreements  made  obligatory  under  the  Col- 
lective Agreement  Act  in  Quebec  and  schedules 
under  Industrial  Standards  Acts  are  summar- 
ized in  separate  articles  following  this. 

Mining:  Metal  Mining 

noranda,  p.q. — noranda  mlnes  limited  and 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  Local  688. 

Agreement  in  settlement  of  strike  (Labour 
Gazette  Dec.  1946,  p.  1844  and  subsequent 
issues)  to  be  in  effect  from  February  10,  1947, 
to  February  9,  1948.  This  agreement  is 
similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  April 
1945,  p.  515  with  the  following  changes  and 
additions.  Overtime:  double  time  for  work  on 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  time  and  one 
half  for  work  on  Dominion  Day  and  Thanks- 
giving   Day. 

Vacation:  hourly  rated  employees  who  have 
5  or  more  years'  service  with  the  company 
will  become  entitled  to  an  additional  vacation 
with  pay  equal  to  the  minimum  provided  for 
by  Ordinance  3  (as  revised  August  12,  1946) 
provided  that  such  annual  vacation  with  pay 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  2  weeks  with  pay  at  4 
per  cent  of   wages   during  previous   year. 

Hedley,  B.C. — Kelowna  Exploration  Com- 
pany Ltd.  and  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers, 
Local  656. 

Agreement  in  settlement  of  strike  (Labour 
Gazette,  Aug.  p.  1158  and  subsequent  issues) 
to  be  in  effect  from  March  1,  1947,  to  February 
29,  1948.  and  until  superseded  by  a  new  agree- 
ment. The  company  recognizes  the  union  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agency  for  eligible  em- 
ployees for  the  duration  of  the  agreement  or 
for  so  long  as  a  majority  of  such  employees  are 
members  of  the  union  in  good  standing,  which- 
ever period  may  be  the  shorter.  No  person 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment  to   become   or   remain   a    member    of    any 


union  or  other  organization.  There  shall  be 
no  discrimination  by  the  company  or  by  the 
union  or  its  members  against  any  employee 
because  of  membership  or  non-membership  in 
any  lawful  union,  because  of  his  race,  colour 
or   creed. 

Check-off:  all  eligible  employees  may  join 
the  union  and  may  agree  to  sign  the  check-off 
for  all  dues,  assessments  and  fines  and  the 
company  agrees  to  forward  same  monthly  to 
the  union.  All  amounts  over  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  month  shall  be  approved 
by  the   local  organization. 

Hours  of  work:  8  per  day,  5  days  a  week  and 
4  on  the  sixth  day,  a  44-hour  week.  Upon  the 
company's  request  the  employees  will  work  a 
48-hour  week.  In  the  case  of  underground 
employees  a  shift  will  consist  of  8  hours  from 
portal  to  portal. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for  any  work  in 
excess  of  the  above  regular  hours  and  for  -all 
work  on  any  of  6  specified  statutory  holidays. 
Vacation:  one  half  day  with  pay  for  each  21 
shifts  or  more  per  calendar  month  worked  for 
all  employees  with  one  year's  seniority  with  the 
company,  increased  by  one  twelfth  day  per 
month  for  each  additional  year  of  service  up 
to  a  maximum  allowance  of  one  shift  for  each 
month  of  21  shifts  or  more  worked  after  7  or 
more  years'  seniority. 

Wage  rates:  effective  December  11,  1946, 
the  wages  of  all  day  employees  will  be  increased 
by  10J  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  84  cents 
for  each  8-hour  shift  over  and  above  the  rates 
prevailing  on  July  1,  1946.  A  shift  differential 
of  3  cents  per  hour  for  the  second  shift  and  of  5 
cents  per  hour  for  the  third  shift  will  be  paid. 
The  charge  for  board  and  room  supplied  by 
the  company  will  be  increased  to  $1.50  per 
day.  In  the  event  of  a  change  of  10  per  cent 
or  more  in  the  purchase  price  of  gold  estab- 
lished over  a  period  of  5  months  the  wage 
scale  shall  be  subject  to  renegotiation  on  30 
days'  notice  by  either  party.  Daily  rates  for 
certain  classes:  mine — miner,  timberman,  skip 
tender  $7.11,  hoistman  $7.61,  mucker  $6.61, 
steel  sharpener  $7.36,  pipefitter  $7.11,  brake- 
man,  trackman  $6.61,  labourer  $6.11;  mill — 
crusher  man,  solution  man,  battery  man  $7.11, 
crusher  helper,  sampler,  $6.61;  mechanical — 
welder  $7.61  to  $8.11,  carpenter,  machinist, 
blacksmith    $7.61,    electrician    $7.11    to    $7.61. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  labour-^production 
committee,  seniority  rights  and  grievance 
procedure. 

Manufacturing:  Animal  Products 

Saskatoon,  Sask. — Intercontinental  Packers 
Ltd.,  and  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America,  Local  248. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  25, 
1946,   to    August    1,    1947,    and   thereafter    from 
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year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  This  agreement 
is  similar  to  the  one  previously  in  effect  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  April  1946, 
p.  496  with  the  following  changes — Overtime: 
double  time  for  work  on  any  of  8  specified  paid 
holidays  instead  of  6  as  formerly.  Hourly  wage 
rates:  (subject  to  approval  of  Regional  War 
Labour  Board)  retroactive  increases  of  5  cents 
per  hour  effective  August  1,  1946,  and  an 
additional  5  cents  per  hour  effective  September 
30,  1946.  Minimum  starting  rates  for  hourly 
paid  employees  (subject  to  approval  of  Regional 
War  Labour  Board)  to  be  as  follows:  males  73^ 
cents,   females   62^   cents. 

Manufacturing:  Textiles   and  Clothing 

Valletfield,  P.Q. — The  Montreal  Cottons 
Ltd.  and  The  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America,  Local  100. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  9, 

1946,  to  September  8,  1947,  and  shall  be  renewed 
automatically  for  a  further  period  of  one  year 
unless  notice  is  given  by  either  party  and  there- 
after from  year  to  year  subject  to  notice.  The 
company  recognizes  the  union  as  the  collective 
representative  for  all  eligible  employees.  Check- 
off: the  company  and  the  union  agree  that  they 
will  not  at  any  time  coerce  or  intimidate  any 
employee  to  induce  him  to  accept  or  to  refuse  to 
accept  the  check-off.  They  agree  further  that 
they  will  not  coerce  or  intimidate  or  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  because  he  accepts, 
cancels,  or  refuses  to  accept  or  cancel  his  check- 
off order.  However  the  company  agrees  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement  to  deduct  union  dues 
monthly  from  the  pay  of  employees  who  so 
authorize  and  to  remit  same  to  the  union. 

Hours  of  work:  The  company  will  continue 
(insofar  as  conditions  of  production  and  business 
will  permit)  the  present  daily  and  weekly  hours 
of  work,  namely,  50  hours  per  week  per  day  shift 
(any  shift  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.)  and  55 
hours  per  week  per  night  shift.  Overtime:  time 
and  one  half  for  all  day  shift  workers  after  45 
hours  and/or  50  hours  for  night  shift  workers 
and  the  equivalent  for  all  piece  work  over  these 
hours  and  for  all  work  on  Sundays  and  7 
specified  holidays.  No  work  between  6  and  9 
a.m.  on  2  additional  church  holy  days. 

Vacation:  one  week  with  pay  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  previous  year's  earnings  or  time  worked 
if  less  than  12  months. 

Wage  rates:  day  shift  workers,  except  those 
engaged  in  the  development  and  transmission  of 
motive  power  and  heat,  and  kiermen,  shall  be 
paid  for  the  first  45  hours  of  work  in  any  one 
week  the  rates  of  wages  as  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  of  March  25,  1946,  plus  3  cents  per 
hour,  or  the  equivalent  in  piece  work  rates  in 
the  case  of  piece  workers.  Night  shift  workers 
(with  the  same  exception  as  day  workers)  shall 
be  paid  for  the  first  50  hours  in  any  one  week 
the  rates  of  wages  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule 
plus  5  cents  per  hour  or  the  equivalent  in  piece 
work  rates  in  the  case  of  piece  workers.  These 
wages  are  retroactive  to  September  9,  1946,  and 
are  to  remain  in  effect  up  to  and  including 
February  22,  1947.     Effective  as  of  February  23, 

1947,  all  rates  for  both  day  and  night  shift  work- 
ers are  to  be  increased  by  a  further  2  cents 
per  hour  or  the  equivalent  in  piece  work  rates 
in  the  case  of  piece  workers. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 


Manufacturing:    Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products 

Ottawa,  Ontario — The  Continental  Paper 
Products,  Limited  and  Ottawa  Paper 
Products  Workers'  Union 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1,  1946, 
to  June  30,  1947,  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year  subject  to  30  days'  notice.  The  company 
recognizes  the  union  as  bargaining  agent  for 
all   eligible  employees. 

Hours  of  work:  on  5-day  week  operation, 
9|  hours  Monday  through  Thursday,  9  on  Fri- 
day; on  6-day  week  operation  8  per  day;  in 
both  cases  a  48-hour  week.  Overtime:  time  and 
one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  the  regular  hours 
and  for  all  work  on  Sundays  and  4  designated 
mill  holidays.  Vacations:  one-half  day  with 
pay  for  each  25  days  of  actual  work  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  consecutive  working  days  for  any 
one  year. 

Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes — in 
effect  July  1,  1946.  Both  parties  to  agreement 
to  make  application  to  the  Regional  War 
Labour  Board  for  a  general  increase  of  6 
cents  per  hour  effective  from  July  1,  1946. 
Males — specialty  machine  operators  54  to  65 
cents,  box  department  operators  47  to  55  cents, 
cup  department  operators  45  to  55  cents,  wax- 
ing department  machine  operators  44  to  66 
cents,  pressmen  printing  department  64|  to  85 
cents,  compositors  62  to  70  cents,  assistant 
shippers  58  to  65  cents,  machinists  65  to  91 
cents,  millwright  62  to  70  cents,  stationary 
engineers  fourth  class,  truck  driver  60  cents, 
general  help  46  to  53  cents;  females  30  to 
36  cents. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance  procedure. 

Manufacturing:   Metal  Products 

Toronto,  Ont.— John  Inglis  Company 
Limited  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  2900. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  10,  1946, 
to  July  9,  1947,  and  for  a  further  period  of 
one  year  unless  notice  has  been  given  by 
either  party.  The  company  acknowledges  and 
accepts  the  union  as  the  sole  collective  bargain- 
ing agency  for  all  eligible  employees.  The  com- 
pany and  the  union  agree  that  there  will  be 
no  intimidation  or  coercion  because  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  the  union.  Mem- 
bership in  the  union  will  not  be  discouraged. 
Check-off:  the  company  agrees  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  deduction  of  union  dues  from 
the  earnings  of  employees  who  are  members 
of  the  union  and  so  request. 

Hours  of  work:  work  week  to  consist  of  5 
days,  a  total  of  44  hours  per  week.  Overtime: 
time  and  one-half  for  work  in  excess  of  the 
regular  shifts,  for  all  work  on  Saturdays  and 
5  specified  holidays,  double  time  for  all  work 
on  Sundays  and  3  additional  paid  holidays. 
Vacation:  employees  with  from  3  months'  to  2 
years'  seniority  shall  be  paid  2  per  cent  of 
annual  earnings  for  vacation  pay,  those  with 
2  to  3  years'  seniority  1\  per  cent  of  annual 
earnings,  those  with  3  to  4  years'  seniority  3  per 
cent,  those  with  4  to  5  years'  seniority  3i  per 
cent  and  those  with  5  or  more  years'  seniority 
4  per  cent  of  annual  earnings.  Employees  shall 
be  allowed  5  minutes  before  the  regular  quit- 
ting time  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and 
returning  tools. 
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Wage  rates:  present  schedule  to  form  part 
of  the  agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Regional 
War  Labour  Board's  decision  the  union  may 
re-open  wage  discussions  once  during  the  term 
of  the  contract  with  10  days'  notice  to  the 
company  if  the  wage  rates  in  the  said  schedule 
are  lower  than  the  rates  paid  by  competing 
companies.  Time  and  one-quarter  for  dirty 
work  shall  be  paid  on  repair  jobs.  A  premium 
of  5  cents  per  hour  is  paid  employees  working 
permanently  on  the  night  shift  and  3  cents  per 
hour  to  employees  working  on  the  afternoon  or 
rotating  shift. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights, 
grievance  procedure  and  x-ray  examination  and 
report  for  employees  in  glass  spraying  and 
sandblasting  operation. 

Manufacturing:  Shipbuilding 

Sorel,  P.Q. — Marine  Industries  Limited  and 

le  conseil  de  metiers  de  la  metallurgie 
de  Sorel  (The  Council  of  Metal  Trades 
of  Employees  of  Marine  Industries  Ltd.). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  28, 
1947,  to  February  27,  1948  and  thereafter 
from  year  to  year  subject  to  30  days'  notice. 
The  company  recognizes  the  union  as  the  sole 
and  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all  employ- 
ees eligible  to  join  the  union.  The  company 
recommends  that  all  workers  be  union,  members 
in  good  standing  of  their  respective  locals  for 
the  duration  of  the  agreement. 

Hours  of  work:  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
pany after  consultation  with  the  union  repre- 
sentatives. Overtime:  time  and  one-half  after 
48  hours  work  in  a  week,  double  time  for  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  6  specified  holidays. 


Hourly  wage  rates  for  certain  classes — black- 
smiths, boiler-makers,  chippers  and  caulkers, 
electricians,  machinists,  plumbers,  steam  and 
pipe  fitters,  rivetters,  shipfitters,  platers,  ship- 
wrights, carpenters  and  joiners  $1;  crane 
operators  (yard),  welders  80  cents  to  $1; 
patternmakers  $1  to  $1.20;  riggers,  holders-on 
90  cents,  heaters  85  cents;  labourers  65  cents. 
A  bonus  of  5  cents  per  hour  shall  be  paid  to 
workers  on  the  night  shift. 

Provision  is  made  for  seniority  rights  and 
grievance    procedure. 

Transportation    and    Public    Utilities: 
Electric    Railways    and    Local    Bus    Lines 

British  Columbia — British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America, 
Locals  101  (Vancouver),  134  (New  West- 
minster) and  109  (Victoria). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1, 
1946,  to  February  28,  1949,  and  thereafter 
until  changed  by  the  affected  parties.  Ques- 
tion of  wages  may  be  reopened  upon  2  months' 
notice  after  March  1,  1947,  by  either  party. 
This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previously 
in  effect  and  summarized  in  the  Larour 
Gazette,  September,  1945,  p.  1339,  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes  and  additions.  Check-off:  the 
company  agrees  to  check-off  all  dues  and 
assessments  and  remit  same  to  the  union.  This 
is  compulsory  upon  all  members  in  good  stand- 
ing. Hourly  wage  rates  are  increased  by  10 
cents  per  hour  and  monthly  rates  by  $20.40  per 
month. 


Collective  Agreement  Act,  Quebec 
Recent  Proceedings  Under  the  Act 


IN  Quebec,  the  Collective  Agreement  Act 
provides  that  where  a  collective  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  by  an  organization  of 
employees  and  one  or  more  employers  or  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  either  side  may  apply 
to  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Labour  to  have 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  which  concern 
wages,  hours  of  labour,  apprenticeship,  and 
certain  other  conditions  made  binding  through- 
out the  province  or  within  a  certain  district  on 
all  employers  and  employees  in  the  trade  or 
industry  covered  by  the  agreement.  Notice  of 
such  application  is  published  and  30  days  are 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  objections,  after  which 
an  Order  in  Council  may  be  passed  granting 
the  application,  with  or  without  changes  as 
considered  advisable  by  the  Minister.  The 
Order  in  Council  may  be  amended  or  revoked 
in  the  same  manner.  Each  agreement  is 
administered  and  enforced  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  parties.  Further  information 
concerning  this  legislation  is  given  in  the 
Labour   Gazette,  January,   1943,.  p.  86.     Pro- 


ceedings under  this  Act  and  earlier  legislation 
have  been  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
monthly  since  June,  1934. 

Recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  include 
the  amendment  of  fifteen  agreements  and  the 
repeal  of  one  other.  These  include  the  amend- 
ment of  the  agreements  for  building  trades  at 
St.  Jerome,  retail  stores  at  Coaticook,  barbers 
and  hairdressers  at  St.  Johns  and  Iberville,  hos- 
pital and  charitable  institution  employees  in 
the  Quebec  district,  the  unconjugated  paper 
box  industry  for  the  province  and  retail  food 
stores  at  Quebec  in  the  April  10  issue  of  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette,  the  amendment  of  the 
agreements  for  garages  and  service  stations  at 
Montreal  and  for  building  trades  at  Quebec  in 
the  May  3  issue,  and  for  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers at  Rouyn  and  Noranda,  railway  car 
and  bus  manufacturing  at  Montreal  and  for 
building  trades  at  Chicoutimi  in  the  May  10 
issue.    The  others  are  summarized  below. 

A  request  for  the  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ment for  tannery  employees  for  the  province 
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was  gazetted  April  19.  Requests  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  agreements  for  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers at  St.  Hyacinthe,  the  corrugated  paper 
box  industry  for  the  province  and  for  building 
trades  at  St.  Hyacinthe  and  at  Hull  were  pub- 
lished April  26.  Requests  for  the  amendment 
of  the  agreements  for  the  unconjugated  paper 
box  industry  for  the  province,  for  barbers  and 
hairdressers  at  Sherbrooke  and  for  building 
trades  at  Chicoutimi  were  published  May  3.  A 
request  for  the  amendment  of  the  agreement 
for  the  retail  fur  industry  at  Montreal  was 
gazetted  May  10. 

Orders  in  Council'  were  also  published 
approving  or  amending  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  certain  joint  committees  and  others 
approving  the  levy  of  assessment  on  the 
parties. 

Manufacturing:    Vegetable  Foods 

Bakers  and  Deliverymen,  Three  Rivers 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  30,  and 
gazetted  May  10,  amends  the  previous  Orders  in 
Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  March,  1938,  p. 
334;  March,  1940,  p.  281;  Nov.,  1942,  p.  1347; 
June,  1945,  p.  872;  July,  1946,  p.  930).  Present 
agreement  to  remain  in  effect  to  February  26, 
1948,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year,  sub- 
ject to  notice.  Hours:  60  hours  per  week. 
Overtime  is  payable  at  time  and  one-half. 
Minimum  wage  rates:  first  baker,  first  pastry- 
cook $32  per  week,  second  baker,  second  pastry- 
cook $28;  third  baker  and  the  other  journey- 
men, third  pastry-cook  and  the  other  journey- 
men $25;  apprentices  from  $14  per  week  during 
first  year  to  $20  during  third  year.  Vacation: 
one  week  with  pay  after  one  year's  service. 


Trade 

Retail  Food  Stores,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  10,  and 
gazetted  April  19,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  June,  1944, 
p.  754;  July,  1945,  p.  996,  Aug.,  p.  1198,  Oct.,  p. 
1447).  Minimum  wage  rates:  meat  depart- 
ment— Class  A  60  cents  per  hour  in  Zone  I,  41 
cents  in  Zone  II,  Class  B  50  cents  in  Zone  I,  33 
cents  in  Zone  II,  Class  C  40  cents  in  Zone  I,  25 
cents  in  Zone  II,  Class  D  28  cents  in  Zone  I, 
20  cents  in  Zone  II;  grocery  department — 
Class  A  55  cents  in  Zone  I,  41  cents  in  Zone  II, 
Class  B  45  cents  in  Zone  I,  33  cents  in  Zone  II, 
Class  C  35  cents  in  Zone  I,  25  cents  in  Zone  II, 
Class  D  23  cents  in  Zone  I,  20  cents  in  Zone  II; 
messenger  (with  bicycle)  16  cents  dn  Zone  I,  13 
cents  in  Zone  II;  messenger  (without  bicycle) 
13  cents  in  Zone  I,  11  cents  in  Zone  II;  tem- 
porary employee  working  a  maximum  of  30 
hours  per  week,  male,  senior  and  skilled  53 
cents  in  Zone  I,  43  cents  in  Zone  II,  male,  junior 
24  cents  in  Zone  I,  20  cents  in  Zone  II,  female 


31  cents  in  Zone  I,  25  cents  in  Zone  II.  How- 
ever in  Zone  I,  the  delivery  man  or  delivery 
wagon  driver  shall  receive  a  minimum  of  $22 
per  week  if  single  and  $25  per  week  if  married 
for  56  hours  of  work.  The  employee  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  manager  shall  be  paid  a 
minimum  of  $40  per  week  in  Zone  I  and  $30 
in  Zone  II.  The  employee  performing  the  func- 
tions of  "section  head  employee  or  clerk"  shall 
receive  in  Zone  I  $33  per  week  when  in  charge 
of  a  grocery  department  and  $35  when  in  charge 
of  a  meat  department. 

Dairy  Employees,  Quebec 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  24,  and 
gazetted  May  3,  amends  the  previous  Orders  in 
Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  March,  1946, 
p.  317,  and  previous  issues).  "L'Association 
des  Distributeurs  de  Lait  de  la  Province  de 
Quebec,  section  de  Quebec"  is  accepted  as  con- 
tracting party  and  substituted  for  the  employers 
whose  names  are  mentioned  as  parties  of  the 
first  part.  Overtime  work  is  payable  at  time 
and  one-half.  Minimum  wage  rates:  foreman, 
tester  and  foreman  $35  per  week;  tester  only 
(not  foreman),  shipper  $28;  production  worker 
$27;  ice  cream  seller,  deliverer  $25;  helper  $15; 
service  man,  category  A  $27,  category  B  $23, 
category  C  25  cents  per  hour  for  first  6  months 
and  32  cents  thereafter;  seller  on  milk  delivery 
$22.40;  occasional  employee  40  cents  an  hour. 
Employers  furnishing  room  and/or  board  to  an 
employee  may  deduct  $2  per  week  per  room  and 
40  cents  per  meal,  but  the  employee  is  not 
compelled  to  accept.  If  uniforms  are  worn, 
they  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  employer  with- 
out cost  to  the  employee,  unless  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary  has  been  entered  into. 


Transportation:   Water   Transport 

Longshoremen    (Ocean   and  Inland),   Sorel 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  24,  and 
gazetted  May  3,  repeals  the  Order  in  Council 
making  this  agreement  obligatory  (L.G.,  Sept., 
1940,  p.  972). 

Service:  Business  and  Personal 

Hairdressers,  Montreal 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  10,  and 
gazetted  April  19,  amends  the  previous  Orders 
in  Council  for  this  industry  (L.G.,  April,  1943, 
p.  490,  June,  p.  813;  July,  1945,  p.  996;  July, 
1946,  p.  931;  March,  1947,  p.  371,  and  previous 
issues).  Minimum  wage  rates:  regular  master- 
hairdressers  $18  per  week  plus  20  per  cent  of 
all  receipts  exceeding  $36,  regular  journeymen 
hairdressers  $15  per  week  plus  15  per  cent  of  all 
receipts  exceeding  $30,  for  regular  manicures 
$12.50  per  week  plus  10  per  cent  of  all  receipts 
exceeding  $12.50,  supernumerary  master  hair- 
dressers, journeymen  and  manicures  $3.50  per 
day  plus  15  per  cent  of  all  receipts  exceeding 
$7,  apprentices  from  $6  per  week  during  first 
6  months  to  $12.50  per  week  during  the  sixth 
6  months.  This  amendment  also  provides  for 
a  new  minimum  charge  scale. 
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Industrial  Standards  Acts,  Etc. 

Schedules  of  Wages   and  Hours  Recently  Approved  by  Provincial 
Orders   in  Council  in  Ontario  and  Alberta 


IN  six  provinces — Ontario,  Alberta,  Nova 
Scotia.  Saskatchewan,  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba — legislation  provides  that,  following 
a  petition  from  representatives  of  employers 
or  employees  in  any  (or  specified)  industries, 
the  provincial  Minister  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act  may  himself,  or 
through  a  government  official  delegated  by 
him,  call  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  conference  is 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  consider- 
ing the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  industry 
and  of  negotiating  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  maximum  hours  of  work.  A  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  drawn  up  at  such 


a  conference,  if  the  Minister  considers  that  it 
has  been  agreed  to  by  a  proper  and  sufficient 
representation  of  employers  and  employees, 
may  on  his  recommendation  be  made  binding 
by  Order  in  Council  in  all  the  zones  desig- 
nated by  the  Minister.  The  Minister  may 
also  establish  an  advisory  committee  for  every 
zone  to  which  a  schedule  applies  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
the  regulations.  References  to  the  summaries 
of  these  Acts  and  to  amendments  to  them  are 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  October,  1940, 
page  1077.  Schedules  of  wages  and  hours 
recently  made  binding  by  t  Orders  in  Council 
under  these  Acts  are  summarized  below. 


Ontario 


Construction 

Carpenters,  Oshawa  and  Whitby 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  3,  and  gaz- 
etted April  26,  makes  binding  the  terms  of  a 
new  schedule  for  the  carpentry  industry  at 
Oshawa  and  Whitby,  to  be  in  effect  from  May 
6,  1947,  "during  pleasure."  Hours:  8  per 
day,  Monday  to  Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Over- 
time performed  during  a  3-hour  period  imme- 
diately following  a  regular  day  is  payable  at 
time  and  one-half;  work  performed  at  night, 
which  cannot  be  performed  during  the  regular 
working  periods,  is  payable  at  the  regular  rate 
for  the  first  8  hours  only;  iall  other  overtime 
work  and  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  7 
specified  holidays  is  payable  at  double  time, 
unless  advisory  co.mmittee  issues  a  special  per- 
mit authorizing  performance  of  the  work  at  a 
lower  rate.  Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.20  per 
hour.  This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944. 
Painters,  Guelph 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  April  3,  and 
gazetted  April  26,  makes  binding  the  terms  of 
a  new  schedule  for  the  painting  and  decorating 
industry  at  Guelph,  to  be  in  effect  from  May  6, 
1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours:  8  per  day, 
Monday  to  Friday,  a  40-hour  week.  Overtime 
is  payable  at  time  and  one-half,  with  double 
time  for  all  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  tand  5 
specified  holidays.  Minimum  wage  rate:  90 
cents  per  hour  with  an  additional  10  cents  per 


hour  for  night  work.  This  schedule  is  subject 
to  The  Hours  of  work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act,  1944. 

Electrical  Workers,  London 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  27,  and 
gazetted  April  12,  makes  binding  the  terms  of 
a  new  schedule  for  the  electrical  repair  and 
construction  industry  at  London,  to  be  in  effect 
from  April  22,  1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours: 
8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week.  All 
overtime  work  is  payable  at  double  time,  except 
that  not  more  than  one  hour's  overtime  may  be 
added  immediately  following  a  regular  working- 
day  and  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half.  Minimum 
wage  rate:  $1.15  per  hour.  Night  shift 
employees  shall  receive  8  hours'  pay  for  7  hours' 
work.  This  schedule  is  subject  to  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  1944. 
Carpenters,  Kenora  and  Keewatin 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  27,  and 
gazetted  April  12,  makes  binding  the  terms  of 
a  new  schedule  for  the  carpentry  industry  at 
Kenora  and  Keewatin,  to  be  in  effect  from  April 
22,  1947,  "during  pleasure".  Hours:  8  per  day, 
4  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour  week.  All  overtime 
is  payable  at  double  time,  except  that  not  more 
than  4  hours'  overtime  may  be  added  to  any 
regular  working-day  and  paid  for  at  time  and 
one-half.  Minimum  wage  rate:  $1.10  per  hour; 
night  shift  employees  receive  8  hours'  pay  for 
7  hours'  work.  This  schedule  is  subject  to  The 
Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act, 
1944. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing:    Vegetable  Foods 


Bakers,  Lethbridge 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  15,  and 
gazetted  March  31,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  bakers  in  Lethbridge, 
to  be  in  effect  from  April  10,  1947,  to  April  9, 
1948,  or  thereafter  during  pleasure.  Hours: 
9-hour  day,  48-hour  week  for  all  employees 
(male    or    female).      All    overtime     (including 


work  performed  on  8  specified  statutory  holi- 
days when  one  day  in  lieu  thereof  is  not 
allowed  within  7  days)  is  payable  at  time  and 
one-half.  Minimum  weekly  wage  rates:  bread 
and  cake  bakers — doughmen,  ovenmen,  cake 
bakers,  dividermen,  mouldermen,  table  or 
bench  hands  $34  per  week  during  first  year 
and  $36  during  second  year,  baker's  assistants 
$22  per  week  plus  $1  per  week  increase  every 
6  months  up  to  the  bakers'  scale,  bread  packers 
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(male)  $20  per  week  plus  $1  per  week  increase 
every  6  months  up  to  $26  per  week,  (female) 
$18  per  week  plus  $1  per  week  increase  every 
6  months  up  to  $22  per  week,  jobbers  (male) 
10  cents  an  hour  extra,  but  basic  wage  paid 
is  according  to  job  performed;  shipping  depart- 
ment— shippers  (male)  $26  per  week  plus  $1 
per  week  increase  every  6  months  up  to  $30, 
shipper's  assistant  (male)  $20  per  week  plus 
$1  per  week  increase  every  6  months  up  to 
$30;  wrapping  department — machine  operator 
in  charge  $24  per  week  plus  $1  per  week 
increase  every  6  months  up  to  $28,  machine 
operator's  assistant  $20  per  week  plus  $1  per 
week  increase  every  6  months  up  to  $26;  other 
departments — maintenance  men  $26  per  week 
plus  $1  per  week  increase  every  6  months  up 
to  $30,  janitors,  cleaners,  pan  washers  $23  per 
week  plus  $1  per  week  increase  every  6  months 
up  to  $26;  female  help  employed  in  bread  or 
cake  shop  or  shipping  (except  packers)  $18 
per  week  plus  $1  per  week  increase  every  6 
months  up  to  $24;  apprentices  (16  to  21  years 
of  age)  from  $18^  per  week  during  first  6 
months  to  $32  during  eighth  6  months,  there- 
after $34  as  first  year  as  baker.  Minimum 
rate  for  jobbers,  temporary  or  part-time 
employees    (male   or    female)    employed    on    an 


hourly  or  daily  basis  shall  be  10  cents  per 
hour  over  the  regular  single  hourly  rate  of 
weekly  employees.  Vacation:  one  week  with 
pay  after  one  year's  continuous  service,  2  weeks 
with  pay  after  2  years'  service;  employees  with 
less  than  one  year's  service,  one  day  with  pay 
for  every  month  in  excess  of  6  months. 
Apprenticeship  regulations  are  set  forth. 

Bakery  Salesmen,  Lethbridge 

An  Order  in  Council,  dated  March  15,  and 
gazetted  March  31,  makes  binding  the  terms 
of  a  new  schedule  for  bakery  salesmen  in 
Lethbridge,  to  be  in  effect  from  April  10,  1947, 
to  April  9,  1948,  or  thereafter  during  pleasure. 
Hours:  9-hour  day,  48-hour  week.  All  over- 
time (including  work  on  8  specified  statutory 
holidays,  when  one  day  in  lieu  thereof  is  not 
allowed  within  30  days)  is  payable  at  $1  per 
hour.  Minimum  weekly  wage  rates:  salesmen 
(experienced)  $30;  (inexperienced,  first  6 
months)  $26,  servicemen  $31.  Vacation:  one 
week  with  pay  after  one  year's  continuous 
service,  2  weeks  with  pay  after  2  years'  service, 
less  than  one  year's  service,  one  day  with  pay 
for  every  month  worked  in  excess  of  6  months. 
If  uniforms  are  worn  by  employees,  they  are 
to  be  supplied  on  a  50  per  cent  basis. 


Fair  Wage  Conditions  in  Dominion  Government  Contracts 


rTy  HE  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion 
■*■  Government  has  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  all  government  contracts  contain  pro- 
visions to  secure  the  payment  of  wages 
generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  out. 

There  are  two  sets  of  conditions  applicable 
to  government  contracts,  those  which  apply  to 
building  and  construction  work,  and  those 
which  apply  to  contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  classes  of  government  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  practice  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  before  entering  into  con- 
tracts  in   the   first   group,   is   to   obtain   from 


the  Department  of  Labour  schedules  setting 
forth  the  current  wage  rates  for  the  different 
classifications  of  workmen  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  work.  These  schedules, 
known  as  fair  wages  schedules,  are  thereupon 
included  by  the  department  concerned  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Fair  wages  schedules  are  not  issued  in  respect 
of  contracts  for  supplies  and  equipment.  Con- 
tracts in  this  group  are  awarded  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  which  provides  that  wage  rates 
must  equal  those  current  in  the  district. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  Dominion 
Government's  Fair  Wages  Policy  is  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1946,  p.  932. 


Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  During  April 


During  the  month  of  April  the  Department 
of  Labour  prepared,  on  request,  32  fair  wages 
schedules  for  inclusion  in  building  and  con- 
struction contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  various  departments  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Particulars  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  during  this  period  by  the  various 
Government   departments    appear   hereunder: 

(1)       Works      of      Construction      Remodelling, 
Repair    or   Demolition 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  each  of 
the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading,  be- 
sides stipulating  working  hours  of  not   more 


than  8  per  day  and  44  per  week,  provide  that 
"where,  by  provincial  legislation,  or  by  agree- 
ment or  current  practice,  the  working  hours 
of  any  class  of  workers  are  less  than  44  per 
week,  such  lesser  hours  6hall  not  be  exceeded 
on  this  work  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  then  only  subject  to  the  payment  of 
overtime  rates  as  specified  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour',  and  also  specify  that  the  rates  of 
wages  set  out  therein  are  "minimum  rates 
only"  and  that  "nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  considered  as  exempting  contractors 
from  the  payment  of  nigher  rates  in  any 
instance  where  such  higher  rates  are  fixed  by 
provincial  legislation". 
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Canadian  Commercial  Corporation 

Rehabilitation  of  various  buildings,  RCAF 
Station,  Lachine,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Barber  and  Company,  Mont- 
real, P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  $11,000.  A 
fair  wages  schedule,  dated  March  7,  1947,  in 
the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers    $  1 .  17 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     73 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1 .06 

Cement  finishers     89 

Cement    and    concrete    mixer    operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.   or  elec 84 

Drivers    67 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1.07 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen) 1.11 

Enginemen,    stationary    78 

Labourers    67 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.06 

Wood     95 

Linoleum    layers    78 

Motor    truck    drivers    67 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  67 

Ornamental    iron   workers 1 .  00 

Painters  (spray)     1 .  00 

Painters  and  glaziers     95 

Plasterers     1.17 

Plasterers'  helpers  (mixing  and  tempering 

material)      73 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters    1.11 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 78 

Sheet     metal     1.06 

Sheet  metal   workers 1.06 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1 .06 

Watchmen     62 


Alterations  to  CWAC  Barracks  at  HMCS 
Queens,  Regina,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors, 
Poole  Construction  Company,  Limited, 
Regina,  Sask.  Amount  of  contract,  $13,006. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  October  16,  1946, 
in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

»  Per  Hour 

Asbestos  insulation  workers $     .85 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .35 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)    56 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.05 

Cement  finishers     70 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    81 

Gas.    or    elec .66 

Compressor  operators  (gas.  or  elec.)    66 

Drivers 51 

Driver,    team    and    wagon    86 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen) 1.10 

Labourers    > "      .51 

Motor  truck  drivers     > 56 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .56 

Painters  (spray)     90 

Painters  and  glaziers      80 

Pipefitters    (surface-temp,   work)    66 

Pipe  layers,    caulkers   and   solderers 66 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters    1 .06 


Per  Hour 
Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to   help   tradesmen) 56 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition .61 

Sheet  metal    90 

Sheet   metal   workers 90 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.05 

Watchmen     45 

Waxers   and  polishers    (floor) 56 


Interior  painting  of  the  main  drill  hall, 
University  Avenue  Armouries,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Messrs.  Maynard 
Brothers,  Toronto,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$5,680.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
December   31,    1946,    in    the    terms   following, 

was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 
♦ 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners $1.20 

Cement  finishers     85 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    1.10 

Gas.   or  elec 1.10 

Drivers    65 

Driver,    team   and   wagon 1.15 

Labourers    65 

Motor  truck  drivers     65 

Motor    truck    driver   and    truck    2.00 

Painters  (spray)     1.10 

Painters  and  glaziers    1.05 

Watchmen     60 


Heating  distribution,  North  end,  HMC 
Dockyard,  Halifax,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  J.  V.  MacPherson,  Limited,  Halifax, 
N.S.  Amount  of  contract,  $15,680.  A  fair 
wages  schedule,  dated  October  2,  1946,  in  the 
terms  following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos  insulation  workers $     .80 

Asphalt   rakers    75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 65 

Boilermakers   on   construction   or  erection 90 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1.27 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    65 

Carpenters   and   j  oiners    1 .  05 

Cement  finishers    80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.   or  elec 70 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or  elec. ) 70 

Drivers     60 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 95 

Drill  runners   70 

Electricians    (inside  wiremen) 1.17 

Labourers    60 

Motor    truck    drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  65 

Painters  (spray)     99 

Painters  and  glaziers 89 

Pipefitters  (surface- temp,  work) 70 

Pipe  layers,    caulkers   and   solderers 70 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 1.13 

Powdermen     70 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 80 

Rodmen   (reinforced  steel) 70 
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Per  Hour 

Sheet   metal   workers 93 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1.10 

Steam  shovel  firemen    70 

Steam  shovel  oilers     65 

Shovel   operators    (gas.) 1.10 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,     etc 85 

Small     70 

Watchmen     55 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 85 


National  Harbours  Board 

Repaying  lower  floor  of  Shed  No.  2,  Mont- 
real Harbour,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of  con- 
tractor, Messrs.  Charles  Duranceau  Limited, 
Montreal,  P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  $9,647. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  March  27,  1947, 
in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers    $     .78 

Asphalt  tampers,    smoothers   and    spreaders 73 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 84 

Drill    runners    78 

Enginemen,  stationary    78 

Labourers    67 

Motor  truck  drivers     67 

Motor  truck   driver  and   truck    1 .  67 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    73 

Including     team      1.07 

Gas. 84 

Road    roller    operators    (steam    or    gas) 95 

Watchmen     62 


Repaying  floor  of  Shed  No.  27,  Montreal 
Harbour,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor, 
Messrs.  Charles  Duranceau  Limited,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  Amount  of  contract,  $4,825.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  in  the  terms  next  above  was 
included  in  the  contract. 


Department  of  Public  Works 

Addition  to  building  and  installation  of  air 
conditioning  equipment,  National  Film  Board 
Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor, 
Mr.  H.  Dagenais,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Amount  of 
contract,  $22,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  March  28,  1947,  in  the  following  terms, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Brick     and     hollow     tile     layers     $1 .25 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     65 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1.05 

Cement  finishers 75 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    80 

Gas.   or  elec 70 

Drivers      61 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 95 

Electricians    (inside    wiremen) 1.05 

Labourers    61 

Motor  truck  drivers   65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .65 


Per  Hour 

Painters    and    glaziers 96 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.25 

Roofers : 

Felt    and    gravel:    patent:    composition 65 

Sheet  metal    i.io 

Sheet  metal   workers 1.10 

Watchmen     56 


Renewal  of  wharf,  Bella  Bella,  Skeena 
District,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Horie- 
Latimer  Construction  Company,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract,  $45,713. 
A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated  January  27, 
1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished 
for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters     and     joiners $  1 .25 

Labourers     65 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1 .55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     1.30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen    1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  boommen    1 .  30 

Pile    driver    and     derrick    boom    men     (rigging, 

setting    and    signalling)    1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen    94 

Watchmen     60 

Wharf    and    dock    builders 1.30 


Construction  of  concrete  floors  and  floor 
coverings,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Barracks,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  James  A.  McBain  and 
Ernest  E.  Jack,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Amount  of 
contract,  $5,600.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  March  10,  1947,  in  the  following  terms, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $1.15 

Cement  finishers     80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    80 

Gas.    or    elec 70 

Labourers : 

Common     60 

Skilled     68 

Linoleum  layers   70 

Mastic  floor  layers    1 .00 

Mastic  floor  rubbers  and  finishers     70 

Mastic  floor  kettlemen    60 

Motor  truck  drivers     70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1-70 

Watchmen     55 

Waxers  and   polishers    (floor) 70 


Installation  of  improved  lighting  system  on 
the  sixth  and  eighth  floors  of  the  Hunter 
Building,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,, 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Brookes,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Amount  of  contract,  $12,475.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  February  24,  1947,  in  the 
terms   following,   was   furnished    for    inclusion 

in    the    contract : — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters    and    joiners $  1-05 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 1.05 
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Per  Hour 

Labourers    . 61 

Motor  truck  drivers     65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .65 

Painters    and    glaziers 96 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plasterers'     helpers     (mixing     and     tempering 

material)    65 

Watchmen     56 


Reconstruction  of  the  main  street  wharf, 
Kenora,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
McCaw  and  Ma'cDonald,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Amount  of  contract,  $25,420.77.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  January  11,  1947,  in  the 
following  terms,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $  1.00 

Blacksmiths'   helpers    70 

Boatmen   (rowboats)    65 

Cement  finishers     90 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    90 

Gas.   or  elec 80 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 80 

Divers     14.48* 

Divers'    tenders    5.48* 

(To   be    allowed    full    day's   pay   whether 
employed    full    or    part    time) 

Drivers    65 

Driver,  horse  and  cart    80 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    1 .00 

Hoist  operators -tower   (gas.   or  elec.) 75 

Labourers     65 

Motor  boat  operators    70 

Motor  truck  drivers     70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  70 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1 .  35 

Pile   driver   and    derrick    engineers    1 .25 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)    90 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen     85 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers     70 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 

and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber)     75 

Watchmen  60 


Reconstruction  of  wharf,  Iona,  Victoria 
County,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
Donald  F.  Cantley,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 
Amount  of  contract,  $120,865.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  February  18,  1947,  in  the 
following  terms,  was  furnished  for  inclusion 
in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths      $     .85 

Blacksmiths'     helpers      .64| 

Boatmen     (rowboats)      59i 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.06 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 70 

Drivers 59£ 

Driver,  horse  and  cart    •. 75 

Driver,  team  and  wagon    95 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen) 95 

Engineers,  operating,  steam 85 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.  or  elec.) 85 

Enginemen,  stationary 70 


Per  Hour 

Hoist    operators-tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 70 

Labourers     59£ 

Motor  boat  operators    65 

Motor  truck  drivers   65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  65 

Pipefitters    (surface-temp,    work) 70 

Pile    driver    and    derrick    foremen    1 .  00 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     90 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling) .75 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen     70 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  labourers     65 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 
and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,     adze,    etc., 

cutting    and    fitting    timber)     75 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,  etc 85 

Small    70 

Watchmen     54  V 

Welders   and   burners    (acetylene  or   elec.) 80 


Construction  of  a  breakwater,  McDonald's 
Cove,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  J.  A. 
Urquhart  Limited,  Parrsboro,  N.S.  Amount 
of  contract,  $38,543.01.  A  fair  wages  schedule, 
dated  January  29,  1947,  in  the  following  terms, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmiths    $     .70 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 55 

Boatmen    (rowboats)     50 

Carpenters    and    joiners 70 

Cement  finishers     65 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    75 

Gas.   or  elec 60 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 60 

Divers      14.48* 

Divers'    tenders    5.48* 

(To  be  allowed  full  day's  pay  whether 
employed    full    or    part    time) 

Drivers      50 

Driver,  horse  and  cart    65 

Driver,  team  and  wagon      80 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    85 

Engineers,  crane   (steam,  gas.   or  elec.) 85 

Labourers     50 

Motor  boat  operators    55 

Motor  truck  drivers     :55 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  55 

Powdermen 60 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel) 60 

Stonemasons  90 

Stonemasons'   helpers    (mixing   and   tempering 

mortar)     55 

Timbermen     and     cribmen     (measuring,     scribing 

and,    by    the    use    of    the    axe,    adze,    etc, 

cutting    and    fitting    timber) 60 

Watchmen     45 


General  repairs,  painting,  plumbing  and 
heating  installations  at  the  Quarantine 
Station,  William  Head,  B.C.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Canada  Paint  and  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Victoria,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract, 
$66,984.       A      fair     wages     schedule,      dated 


Per  day. 


Per  day. 
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April   25,    1947,    in    the    following    terms,   was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers    $     .g6 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers   and   spreaders 80 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers    1 .45 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering    mortar)     1 .00 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1 .25 

Cement  finishers     1 .  00 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    1.00 

Gas.    or    elec 86 

Drivers    (teamsters)     80 

Elecricians    (inside    wiremen) 1 .21 

Labourers    80 

Lathers : 

Metal   on  metal 1.18 

Other  than  metal   on  metal 1.07 

Motor  truck  drivers     85 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .85 

Painters    and    glaziers 97 

Pipefitters     (surface- temp,     work) 86 

Pipe    layers,    caulkers    and    solderers 86 

Plasterers  1.25 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing   and    tempering 

material)    1.00 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters    1 .35 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned   to   help    tradesmen) 85 

Road  grader  operators  (gas.)    1.05 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.)     85 

Roofers : 

Felt   and   gravel:    patent:    composition 86 

Sheet  metal    1.33 

Sheet   metal   workers 1.33 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.25 

Tile  setters: 

Asphalt     86 

Ceramic    1 .  06 

Tile   setters'    helpers    (all    men   assigned   to   help 

tradesmen)    86 

Watchmen  60 

Waxers  and   polishers   (floor) 86 


.  Per  Hour 

Plumbers     and    steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to   help    tradesmen) 85 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.25 

Watchmen     , qq 


Construction  of  wharfage  facilities,  Steves- 
ton,  No.  2  Road,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors, 
Fraser  River  Pile  Driving  Company,  Limited, 
New  Westminster,  B.C.  Amount  of  contract, 
$15,759.24.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
December  24,  1946,  in  the  following  terms, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Carpenters     and     joiners $1.25 

Cement  finishers     1 .02 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    1.25 

Gas.    or    elec 86 

Electricians    (inside  wiremen) 1.35 

Labourers     80 

Painters  (spray)   1 .20 

Painters    and    glaziers 1.10 

Pipefitters    (surface-temp,    work) 86 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  foremen     1 .  55 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  engineers     1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  bridgemen    1 .30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  boommen    1 .  30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  men  (rigging,  setting  and 

signalling)      1.30 

Pile  driver  and  derrick  firemen    94 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters    1 .35 


Interior  painting  of  federal  public  building, 
Halifax,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Cosgrove  Brothers,  Halifax,  N.S.  Amount  of 
contract,  $5,675.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
February  24,  1947,  in  the  following  terms, 
was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Drivers    |    .60 

Driver,    team    and    wagon 95 

Labourers    60 

Motor  truck  drivers     65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .65 

Painters    and    glaziers 89 

Plasterers  1.15 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material)      65 

Watchmen     55 


Wartime  Housing  Limited 

Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Name  of  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  P.  W.  Graham  &  Son,  North 
Battleford,  Sask.  Amount  of  contract, 
$250,075.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  27,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers $    .95 

Asphalt  rakers    75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders    65 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     '1.20 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)    65 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners 96 

Cement  finishers     80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    90 

Gas.    or    elec 70 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 70 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 1.25 

Drag!  ine  firemen     75 

Dragline  oilers     70 

Drivers     60 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1.00 

Drill  runners    70 

Electricians    (inside   wiremen) 96 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Engineers,  crane  (steam,  gas.  or  elec.) 1.00 

Enginemen,   stationary    70 

Hoist    operators-tower    (gas.    or    elec.) 70 

Labourers    60 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.00 

Wood     95 

Motor  truck  drivers     65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  65 

Ornamental  iron  workers 90 

Painters    (spray)    90 

Painters    and    glaziers 80 

Pipefitters  (surface-temp,  work) 75 

Pipe   layers,    caulkeps    and   solderers    75 
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Per  Hour 

Plasterers     1.16 

Plaserers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material)    65 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters    1 .  06 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned  to  help  tradesmen) 65 

Riggers    (general)    80 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    65 

Including     team 1.00 

Gas 75 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 90 

Rodmen     (reinforced    steel)     70 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:   patent:   composition 65 

Sheet  metal    90 

Sheet  metal   workers 90 

Shinglers  (wood,  asbestos) 96 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1 .25 

Steam  shovel  firemen    75 

Steam  shovel  oilers     70 

Shovel    operators    (gas.) 1 .25 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,  etc 90 

Small    80 

Watchmen  55 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 90 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Regina,  Sask.  Name  of  contractor, 
Bird  Construction  Company,  Regina,  Sask. 
Amount  of  contract,  $371,250.  A  fair  wages 
schedule,  dated  February  4,  1947,  in  the  terms 
following,  was  furnished  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers    $     .75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 65 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1.35 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)  65 

Carpenters    and    j  oiners 1 .  05 

Cement  finishers     80 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    90 

Gas.  or  elec 70 

Compressor  operators   (gas.   or  elec.) 70 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.)   1.25 

Dragline  firemen    75 

Dragline  oilers     70 

Drivers    60 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1 .  00 

Drill    runners     70 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen)    1.10 

Engineers,    operating,    steam    95 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.    or    elec.) 1.00 

Enginemen,   stationary    70 

Hoist   operators-tower   (gas.   or   elec.) 70 

Labourers    60 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.00 

Wood     95 

Motor  truck  drivers    65 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .65 

Ornamental  iron  workers 90 

Painters  (spray)   90 

Painters  and  glaziers  80 

Pipefitters    (surface-temp    work)    75 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers 75 

Plasterers 1.18 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material)    65 
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Per  Hour 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters    1.20 

Plumbers   and  steamfitters'   helpers    (all  men 

assigned  to  help  tradesmen) 65 

Riggers    (general)    80 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    65 

Including     team     1.00 

Gas   75 

Road  roller  operators   (steam  or  gas.) 90 

Rodmen   (reinforced   steel) 70 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 65 

Sheet  metal    90 

Sheet  metal   workers 90 

Shinglers  (wood,  asbestos) 1.05 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1.25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     75 

Steam  shovel  oilers  70 

Shovel    operators    (gas.)     1.25 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,  etc 90 

Small .80 

Watchmen  55 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 90 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  Name  of  con- 
tractor, G.  A.  Walsh  Construction  Company, 
Fort  William,  Ont.  Amount  of  contract, 
$135,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
January  28,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers $  1 .15 

Asphalt  rakers    85 

Asphalt  tampers,   smoothers   and    spreaders 75 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .20 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)    75 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1 .00 

Cement  finishers     90 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    95 

Gas.  or  elec 85 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 85 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.)     1.25 

Dragline  firemen 85 

Dragline  oilers     75 

Drivers     70 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 1 .05 

Drill   runners    80 

Electricians    (inside  wiremen) 1 .  00 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    95 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,    gas.    or   elec.) 1.00 

Enginemen,    stationary     80 

Hoist   operators -tower   (gas.   or  elec.) 80 

Labourers    70 

Lathers : 

Metal     1.00 

Wood     95 

Motor  truck  drivers     75 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  75 

Ornamental    iron    workers 95 

Painters    (spray)    90 

Painters  and  glaziers 85 

Pipefitters    (surface-temp,    work) 85 

Pipe  layers,   caulkers  and   solderers 80 

Plasterers 1.15 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material )      75 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.10 

Riggers    (general)    85 
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Per  Hour 
Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    75 

Including     team     1.10 

Gas 80 

Road  roller  operators   (steam  or  gas.) 95 

Rodmen   (reinforced   steel) 80 

Roofers : 

Felt   and   gravel:    patent:    composition 75 

Sheet  metal    95 

Sheet  metal   workers 95 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.00 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1 .  25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     95 

Steam  shovel  oilers     75 

Shovel   operators   (gas.)    1.25 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau.  etc 95 

Small      .' 85 

Watchmen     '. 65 

Welders   and   burners   (acetylene   or   elec.) 1.00 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Edmonton.  Alta.  Name  of  con- 
tractors,. Bennett  &  White  Construction  Com- 
pany, Edmonton,  Alta.  Amount  of  contract, 
S664.400.  A  fair  wages  schedule,  dated 
May  22,  1947,  in  the  terms  following,  was 
furnished  for  inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asphalt  rakers    $     .75 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 75 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .60 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers>  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering   mortar)    80 

Carpenters    and    joiners 1.25 

Cement  finishers     1 .  03 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators : 

Steam    95 

Gas.    or    elec 75 

Compressor  operators   (gas.   or  elec. ) 75 

Dragline  operators    (steam   or   gas.)    1.25 

Dragline  firemen     75 

Dragline  oilers     75 

Drivers    (teamsters)    70 

Drill    runners     80 

Electricians     (inside    wiremen)     1.15 

Engineers,  operating,  steam : 

Single    drum    1.00 

Two   or  more  drums 1.25 

Engineers,    crane    (steam,   gas.    or   elec.) 1.10 

Enginemen,    stationary     75 

Hoist   operators-tower   (gas.   or  elec.) 75 

Labourers    70 

Lathers: 

Metal     1.10 

Wood     1.10 

Motor    truck    drivers    70 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1 .  70 

Ornamental    iron    workers 1 .  00 

Painters    (spray)    1.10 

Painters    and    glaziers 1.00 

Pipe  layers,  caulkers  and  solderers 80 

Plasterers     1.45 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material)    80 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 1.35 

Plumbers     and     steamfitters'     helpers     (all     men 

assigned    to   help    tradesmen) 85 

Road  grader  operators  (gas.)    85 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 75 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 75 

Sheet    metal     1.16* 


Per  Hour 

Sheet    metal    workers 1 .  16* 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 1.25 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1 .25 

Steam  shovel  cranemen     i .  25 

Steam  shovel  firemen     75 

Steam  shovel  oilers     73 

Shovel    operators    (gas. )    1 .  25 

Tractor  operators : 

Letourneau,    etc 1.05 

Small     90 

Watchmen   60 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 1.01J 


Construction  of  houses  and  underground 
services,  Saint  John,  N.B.  Name  of  con- 
tractor, Acme  Construction  Company,  Saint 
John,  X.B.  Amount  of  contract,  §270,000.  A 
fair  wages  schedule,  dated  October  10,  1946, 
in  the  terms  following,  was  furnished  for 
inclusion  in  the  contract: — 

Per  Hour 

Asbestos    insulation    workers $     .75 

Asphalt  rakers     70 

Asphalt  tampers,  smoothers  and  spreaders 60 

Blacksmiths    75 

Blacksmiths'  helpers    60 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers     1 .21 

Brick  and  hollow  tile  layers'  helpers  (mixing  and 

tempering  mortar)    60 

Carpenters    and    joiners 88 

Cement  finishers     1.11 

Cement  and  concrete  mixer  operators: 

Steam    80 

Gas.    or    elec 65 

Compressor   operators    (gas.    or   elec.) 65 

Dragline  operators  (steam  or  gas.)     1.06 

Dragline  firemen     70 

Dragline  oilers     65 

Drivers      55 

Driver,   team   and   wagon 85 

Drill  runners    65 

Electricians   (inside  wiremen) 85 

Engineers,  operating,  steam    75 

Engineers,  crane    (steam,   gas.    or   elec.) 80 

Enginemen,  stationary    65 

Hoist   operators -tower   (gas.   or  elec.) 65 

Labourers    55 

Lathers : 

Metal  75 

Wood     70 

Motor  truck  drivers     60 

Motor  truck  driver  and  truck     1.60 

Ornamental    iron    workers 75 

Painters    (spray)    91 

Painters    and    glaziers 81 

Pipefitters   (surface-temp,   work)    70 

Pipe  layers,   caulkers   and   solderers 65 

Plasterers     1.21 

Plasterers'    helpers    (mixing    and    tempering 

material)      60 

Plumbers    and    steamfitters 90 

Riggers    (general)    70 

Road  grader  operators: 

Horsedrawn    60 

Including     team     90 

Gas 70 

Road  roller  operators  (steam  or  gas.) 80 

Rodmen    (reinforced   steel) 65 

Roofers : 

Felt  and  gravel:  patent:  composition 60 

Sheet  metal    80 

Sheet   metal   workers 80 

Shinglers    (wood,    asbestos) 88 
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Per  Hour 

Steam  shovel  engineers     1 .06 

Steam  shovel  firemen     70 

Steam  shovel  oilers     65 

Shovel   operators    (gas.) 1-06 

Tractor  operators: 

Letourneau,    etc 80 

Small     65 

Watchmen  50 

Welders  and  burners   (acetylene  or  elec.) 90 


(2)   Dredging  Work 

Note:  The  labour  conditions  of  contracts 
of  this  nature  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question 
which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto. 


Department  of  Public  Works 

Dredging   work   at   Victoria    Harbour,    B.C. 
Name  of  contractors,  British  Columbia  Bridge 


and  Dredging  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C.     Amount    of   contract,    $195,750. 

The  following  contracts  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  also  contained 
the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause: 

Construction  and  delivery  afloat  at  Port 
Hawkesbury,  N.S.,  of  a  new  wooden  hull  for 
Dredge  PWD  No.  19.  Name  of  contractors, 
Port  Hawkesbury  Marine  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  Port  Hawkesbury,  N.S.  Amount  of 
contract,  $8,444. 

Dismantling,  scraping,  painting  and  reas- 
sembling of  the  pontoon  line,  Dredge  No.  5, 
Yarmouth,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Babine,  Yarmouth,  N.S.  Amount  of 
contract,  $8,600. 


(3)   Contracts  for  tke  Manufacture  oj  Supplies 
and  Equipment 


Department 


No.  of 
contracts 


Canadian   Commercial   Corporation    2,728 
Post   Office    14 


Aggregate 

amount 

$ 

19,518,902.00 

84,782.88 


Increase  in  Canada's  Population 


Canada's  population  increased  188,000  last 
year,  rising  to  12,307,000  from  12,119,000  in 
1945,  according  to  the  annual  estimate  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Gain  in  the 
population  since  the  last  Dominion-wide 
census  taken  in  1941  was  800,000,  or  more 
than  seven  per  cent. 

Populations  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British 
Columbia  made  the  largest  absolute  gains 
between  1941  and  1946.  Ontario's  population 
rose  319,000  in  the  period,  that  of  Quebec 
298,000,  and  British  Columbia  185,000.  In  the 
same  interval  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia 
increased  34,000,  New  Brunswick  23,000, 
Alberta,  4,000,   North   West  Territories  4,000, 


and  the  Yukon  3,000  Saskatchewan's  popula- 
tion fell  66,000,  Manitoba's  3,000,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island's  by  1,000. 

Estimated  population  in  1946  by  provinces 
was  as  follows,  totals  of  1941  census  being 
in  brackets:  Prince  Edward  Island,  94,000 
[95,000];  Nova  Scotia,  612,000  [578,000]; 
New  Brunswick,  480,000  [457,000];  Quebec, 
3,630,000  [3,332,000];  Ontario,  4,107,000 
[3,788,000];  Manitoba,  727,000  [730,000]; 
Saskatchewan,  830,000  [896,000];  Alberta, 
800,000  [796,000];  British  Columbia,  1,003,000 
[818,000];  Yukon,  8,000  [5,000];  North  West 
Territories,  16,000  [12,000]. 


Clean  Air  in  Industry 


Clean  Air  (Removal  of  Dusts)  is  the  title 
of  the  7th  pamphlet  published  by  the  Division 
of  Labour  Standards  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  its  Controlling 
Chemical  Hazards  series. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  the  reaction  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages 
to  dusty  atmosphere  and  states  that  two 
industrial  dusts  are  outstandingly  recognized 
as  offering  hazard  to  exposed  workers,  silica 
and  asbestos.  Body  limitations  in  combatting 
dusts  are  also  described. 

Another  section  of  the  pamphlet  deals  with 
the  need  for  equipping  workplaces  with  en- 
closed processes  of  manufacture  in  order  to 
prevent  nuisance  and  toxic  dust  exposure. 
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Prevention  of  air  dustiness  where  human 
beings  must  work  and  the  elimination  of  dust 
or  keeping  it  confined  and  under  control  most 
certainly  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
industrial  work  of  the  future  if  those  engaged 
in  industry  are  to  avoid  heavy  expenditures 
for  compensation  and  other  damages,  the 
pamphlet  stated. 

The  summary  of  Clean  Air  contains  many 
suggestions  on  types  of  exhaust  systems,  and 
a  valuable  bibiography  concerning  engineering 
data  on  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  dust  removal  systems.  Orders  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
DC,  at  10  cents  a  copy. 


Labour  Law 


Labour  Legislation  in  Alberta  and  Ontario  in  1947 


Alberta 


The  Alberta  Legislature,  in  session  from 
February  20  to  March  31,  enacted  the  Alberta 
Labour  Act,  a  consolidation,  with  some  amend- 
ments, of  the  laws  dealing  with  hours  of  work, 
minimum  wages,  industrial  standards,  labour 
welfare,  and  conciliation  and  investigation  in 
industrial  disputes,  and  made  amendments 
in  the  Acts  dealing  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation, licensing  of  welders,  and  mechanics' 
liens. 

Labour  Act 

The  Alberta  Labour  Act  consolidates,  with 
some  changes,  the  Hours  of  Work  Act,  the 
Male  Minimum  Wage  Act,  the  Female 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  the  Labour  Welfare 
Act,  the  Industrial  Standards  Act,  and  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act. 
It  applies  to  all  employees  except  farm 
labourers  and  domestic  servants  in  private 
houses,  and,  like  the  consolidated  statutes,  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry.  A  Board  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  not  more  than  five  members  is  provided  for 
similar  to  the  Board  set  up  under  the  Hours 
of  Work  Act,  1936. 

Wage  Collection 

A  new  power  conferred  on  the  Board 
enables  it  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  between 
an  employer  and  employees  over  hours,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  to  collect 
on  behalf  of  the  employees  "arrears  of  wages 
or  moneys  due  for  overtime  or  otherwise". 
Any  adjustment  or  settlement  made  by  the 
Board  is  binding  on  the  employer  and  the 
employees  concerned,  and  the  Board  is  not  to 
be  liable  to  the  employees  except  for  the 
amount  collected. 

After  the  introductory  sections  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  is  divided  into  six  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  six  repealed  statutes.  The 
more  important  changes  are  noted  below. 

Hours  of  Work 

Part  I  deals  with  hours  of  work.  Like  the 
Hours  of  Work  Act,  it  provides  for  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours  a  day  and  48  hours 


a  week.  It  is  now  specified,  however,  that 
these  limits  apply  to  a  week  of  not  more 
than  six  working  days  instead  of  to  six  work- 
ing days,  thus  meeting  cases  where  there  is 
a  five-day  week.  Overtime  is  permitted,  as 
heretofore,  in  case  of  accident  or  urgent  work. 
Employers'  reports  on  the  working  of  such 
overtime  are  to  be  submitted  monthly  instead 
of  weekly. 

When  the  Bill  was  introduced,  it  provided 
that  Part  I,  like  the  Hours  of  Work  Act, 
should  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, clarified  these  sections  to  stipulate  that 
the  Act  and  Orders  under  it  should  apply  to 
coal  mining  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  in 
conflict  with  those  sections  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act  which  fix  hours  of  labour  and 
relieve  the  employer  of  penalty  for  employing 
a  boy  under  17  years  of  age  if  he  employed 
him  on  written  representation  of  his  parent 
or  guardian  that  he  was  17. 

Changes  in  the  provision  for  a  weekly  rest- 
day  enable  the  Board  to  order  that  the  hours 
of  rest  be  taken  in  two  periods  or  that  a 
period  of  rest  in  excess  of  24  hours  be 
allowed.  Inquiries  by  the  Board  into  condi- 
tions in  continuous  industries,  made  with  a 
view  to  excepting  them  from  the  weekly  rest 
requirement,  are  to  be  made  on  application 
of  the  employer,  instead  of  on  the  Board's 
own  motion  as  heretofore.  The  weekly  rest 
may  be  varied  by  the  Board  to  consecutive 
rest  periods  in  relation  to  a  work-period  of 
four  weeks  as  previously,  or  in  relation  to 
any  longer  work-period  the  Board  may  deem 
proper. 

As  formerly,  maximum  working  hours  less 
than  those  fixed  by  the  Act  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  after  inquiries  as  to 
conditions  in  any  employment  and  such  an 
order  may  apply  generally  or  only  in  desig- 
nated parts  of  the  Province.  The  power  given 
the  Board  to  regulate  split  shifts  is  more 
specific  and  it  is  stipulated  that  the  Board 
may  require  working  hours  to  be  confined 
within  the  hours  immediately  following  the 
start  of  work. 
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Minimum  Wages 

Part  II,  on  Minimum  Wages,  re-enacts  the 
Male  and  Female  Wage  Acts  with  little 
change.  The  provisions  permitting  overtime 
rates  to  be  fixed  were  reworded  to  enable 
such  rates  to  be  the  ordinary  wages  plus  a 
stipulated  percentage.  Work  on  a  public 
holiday,  may,  by  the  Board's  Order,  have  to 
be  paid  at  the  overtime  rate,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  work  for  a  lower  wage  than  the 
minimum  may  be  permitted  by  the  Board  in 
a  proper  case.  The  minimum  penalty  for 
violating  an  Order  of  the  Board  is  now,  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offence,  $10  and  in  the 
case  of  a  subsequent  offence  $25  for  each 
employee  affected.  The  former  minimum 
under  the  Female  Minimum  Wage  Act  was 
a  straight  fine  of  $25. 

Labour  Welfare 

Part  III  replaces  the  Labour  Welfare  Act, 
1943,  which  embodied  a  number  of  sections 
of  the  Factories  Act  with  some  new  provi- 
sions. Employment  under  the  age  of  15  years 
is  forbidden  not  only,  as  before,  in  a  factory, 
shop,  or  office  building  but  also  about  the 
premises  of  such  places.  The  section  requir- 
ing employers  to  pay  wages  within  10  days  of 
the  expiry  of  each  period  of  employment, 
which  may  not  be  greater  than  one  month, 
and  on  termination  of  employment  to  pay 
immediately  the  wages  earned,  is  amended  to 
permit  the  Board  to  fix  the  maximum  period 
at  less  than  a  month  in  any  industry. 

The  provisions  relating  to  holidays  with 
pay  are  extended.  As  before,  the  Board,  after 
inquiry,  may  make  orders  requiring  emplpyers 
to  give  their  employees  a  week's  holiday  with 
pay  after  one  year's  service  and  up  to  two 
weeks'  holiday  after  such  period  as  the  Board 
may  fix.  Under  the  new  Act,  such  orders 
may  now  determine  the  number  of  hours 
which  constitute  a  day's  or  week's  work  and 
the  number  of  days  worked  which  will  con- 
stitute a  month  and  a  year  and  what  the 
employee's  regular  wage  is  and  the  method 
of  computing  it.  New  paragraphs  enable  the 
Board  to  make  special  orders  requiring 
employers  to  give  holidays  with  pay  to  persons 
whose  employment  is  seasonal  or  intermittent 
and  who  do  not  qualify  for  such  holidays 
under  the  above  provisions ;  providing  for  cases 
where  an  employee  leaves  his  employment 
without  having  received  his  annual  holiday; 
and  requiring  employers  in  specified  indus- 
tries to  give  their  employees  holiday  credits 
at  the  end  of  each  pay  period  in  the  form 
of  stamps  or  otherwise  as  set  out  in  the  Order 
and  prescribing  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
credits   to    which    the    employees   are    entitled 


and  when  they  may  receive  payment  in  cash. 
Employers  must  furnish  an  employee  with  a 
detailed  statement  on  request. 

Provisions  of  the  Labour  Welfare  Act,  1943, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  new  Act  with- 
out material  change  include  sections  taken 
from  the  Factories  Act  dealing  with  health 
and  safety  and  sections  enabling  the  Board 
to  make  orders  prescribing  conditions  of  work, 
requiring  rotation  of  shifts,  prescribing  the 
type  of  safety  garments  and  appliances  to  be 
used  by  workmen  and  the  conditions  on  which 
the  employer  must  provide  them,  prohibiting 
women  lifting  or  carrying  burdens  of  greater 
weight  than  that  fixed  by  the  Board,  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  women  on  day-shifts 
for  six  weeks  before  and  two  months  after 
childbirth  and  on  night  shifts  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  and  requiring  an 
employer  of  over  50  workers  to  employ  a 
qualified   first   aid   attendant. 

Industrial  Standards 

Part  IV  re-enacts,  with  slight  change,  the 
Industrial  Standards  Act  which  enables  the 
Government  to  make  binding  on  all  in  the 
industry  and  zone  to  which  it  applies  an 
agreement  as  to  wages  and  hours  arrived  at 
by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  employers  and 
employees  in  the  industry.  References  to  the 
Industrial  Standards  Officer  are  omitted  as 
this  office  is  abolished  and  its  duties  per- 
formed by  inspectors  appointed  under  this 
Act.  A  further  change,  bringing  the  Act  into 
line  with  other  legislation,  applies  to  all 
employees,  instead  of  only  to  women,  the 
provision  that  wages  prescribed  by  a  schedule 
shall  not  be  less  nor  hours  of  work  greater 
than  those  provided  by  orders  of  the  Board. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Part  V  re-enacts,  with  a  number  of  changes, 
the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act,  1938,  as  amended.  The  principal  changes 
are  noted  below. 

"Trade  union",  formerly  defined  as  "a 
national  or  international  employees'  organiza- 
tion or  a  local  branch  chartered  by,  and  in 
good  standing  with  such  an  organization"  is 
now  defined  as  "any  organization  of  employees 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  relations 
between  employers  and  employees".  This 
was,  in  the  former  Act,  the  definition  of 
"organization"  when  used  in  relation  to 
employees.  Disputes  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  agreement  are  omitted  from 
the  definition  of  "dispute".  It  is  made  clear 
that  any  person  who,  immediately  before  his 
dismissal  was  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee;  (a)  where  a  Conciliation  Com- 
missioner has  been  applied  for  until  the 
application  has  been  disposed  of,  and  (b) 
where  an  application  for  certification  of  a 
bargaining  agent  has  been  applied  for,  until 
the  application  has  been  disposed  of.  As 
formerly,  a  strike  or  lockout  does  not  affect 
the  status  of  an  employee. 

Provisions  dealing  with  procedure  leading 
up  to  the  certification  of  a  bargaining  agent 
have  been  modified.  A  bargaining  agent 
claiming  to  have  been  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  may  apply  to  the  Board  to  be 
certified,  at  any  time  if  there  is  no  agreement 
in  force  and  no  bargaining  agent  has  ever 
been  certified;  or  after  expiry  of  10  months 
from  certification,  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment or  where  no  agreement  is  in  force  but 
a  bargaining  agent  has  been  certified.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  the  evidence  to  be 
furnished  in  support  of  an  application  and 
the  manner  of  making  application  and  must, 
as  formerly,  complete  its  inquiries  and  report 
to  the  Minister  within  21  days.  In  deter- 
mining the  merits  of  an  application,  the  Board 
may  make  any  inquiries  it  considers  necessary, 
including  the  supervision  and  taking  of  a 
vote  by  ballot.  The  vote  may  be  taken  on 
the  employer's  premises,  a  suitable  portion  of 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  Board's  disposal 
for  that  purpose. 

If  the  Board  reports  to  the  Minister  that 
it  is  satisfied  that  the  employees  or  the  unit 
or  classification  of  employees  is  appropriate 
for  collective  bargaining,  that  the  applicant 
is  a  proper  bargaining  agent,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  employees  or  of  a  specified 
unit  or  classification  have  selected  the  appli- 
cant as  bargaining  agent,  the  Minister  is  to 
certify  the  applicant,  but  if  the  Board  is  not 
satisfied  the  application  is  to  be  refused. 
Omitted  from  the  Act  is  the  former  provision 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  from  the 
decision  of  the  Board,  and  the  reference  of 
the  matter  by  the  Minister  to  arbitration. 

Where  a  bargaining  agent  is  certified,  it  is 
to  replace  immediately  any  other  bargaining 
agent  of  such  employees  and  to  have  exclu- 
sive authority  to  bind  them  by  a  collective 
agreement;  if  another  bargaining  agent  had 
previously  been  certified,  its  certification  is 
to  be  deemed  to  be  revoked;  and  if  a 
collective  agreement  is  in  force,  the  new 
bargaining  agent  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
one  that  is  party  to  the  agreement  and  may 
notwithstanding  anything  in  the  agreement, 
terminate  it,  on  two  months'  notice,  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  those  employees. 

The  bargaining  agent  must  give  the 
employer  three  clear  days'  notice  of  a  meet- 


ing for  collective  bargaining,  instead  of  48 
hours,  as  before.  Service  of  notice  by  regis- 
tered mail  is  now  permitted.  It  is  made  an 
offence  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  execute 
a  collective  agreement  after  the  terms  have 
been  agreed  upon. 

An  employer  or  employers'  organization  is 
forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  formation  or 
administration  of  a  trade  union  or  to  con- 
tribute financial  support  to  it,  beyond  allow- 
ing an  employee  or  trade  union  representative 
to  confer  with  him  during  working  hours 
without  deduction  from  wages  for  the  time 
so  occupied. 

No  employer  may  interfere  with,  restrain 
or  coerce  an  employee  in  the  exercise  of  any 
right  under  Part  V  of  the  Act. 

It  is  forbidden  for  any  employee  or  person 
acting  for  a  trade  union  to  use  intimidation 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  or  discouraging 
membership,  or  activity  in  a  trade  union. 

The  Bill  as  introduced  provided,  as  did  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
for  a  check-off  of  union  dues  on  written 
request  of  an  employee,  to  continue  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  the  employee.  The  Act  as 
passed,  provides  for  such  a  check-off  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  three  months  and  thereafter 
until  revoked  by  the  employee. 

Every  collective  agreement  entered  into 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act  must 
contain  a  provision  for  final  settlement,  with- 
out stoppage  of  work,  of  all  differences  regard- 
ing the  interpretation,  application,  operation 
or  any  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement. 
Where  any  agreement  entered  into  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  does  not  contain 
such  a  provision,  either  party  may  apply  to 
the  Board  to  prescribe  it. 

As  before,  a  dispute  between  an  employer 
and  a  majority  of  his  employees  may,  on 
application  of  either  party,  be  referred  by 
the  Minister  to  a  Conciliation  Commissioner. 
The  clause  enabling  the  Minister  to  make 
such  a  reference  without  application  is 
omitted,  but  he  may,  of  his  own  motion, 
refer  a  dispute  to  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations.  Failing  settlement  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, the  Minister,  as  formerly,  must  refer 
the  matter  to  a  Board  of  "Arbitration"  of 
three  members,  and,  he  must  do  so,  also,  in 
case  of  a  dispute  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations,  or  where  the  latter  Board 
has  failed  after  intervening  to  bring  about  a 
collective  agreement  if,  in  either  case,  the 
Board  so  recommends.  No  report  of  a  board 
of  arbitration  is  binding;  it  merely  contains 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  which  must  be  voted  on  by  the 
employees. 
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Special  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with 
disputes  in  coal  mining.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  may  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  Part  V  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  coal 
mining  disputes  and  authorize  the  applica- 
tion to  such  disputes  of  the  Dominion  Indus- 
trial Disputes  Investigation  Act  or  of  ■  any 
Dominion  Act  which  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  Act  had 
been  enacted  in  the  Alberta  Labour  Act,  not- 
withstanding that  such  dispute  may  be  within 
the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Province. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

An  amendment  in  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  provides  that  where  payment  is 
resumed  of  a  pension  which  was  suspended  or 
withheld  during  the  war,  the  Board  may  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  the  payments  suspended 
or  withheld,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  it  may 
deem  just,  provided  that  the  pensioner  was 
not,  during  the  suspension  period,  an  enemy 
alien  within  the  meaning  of  the  Defence  of 
Canada  Regulations. 

Mechanics'  Liens 

The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act,  as  amended, 
provides  for  the  expiry  of  a  lien  unless  a 
renewal  statement  snowing  the  amount  still 
owing  is  filed  within  six  years  after  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  lien. 

Welders 

For  contravention  of  the  Welding  Act  or 
Regulations,  the  penalty  is  now  a  minimum 
of  $10  for  the  first  offence  and  $25  for  a 
subsequent  offence  with,  in  the  latter  case,  a 


maximum  of  $50.  The  penalty  was  formerly, 
in  all  cases,  not  more  than  $10  for  each  day 
on  which  the  offence  continued. 

Elections 

The  Alberta  Election  Act  now  permits  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  declare 
the  hours  after  4  p.m.  on  polling  day  to  be 
a  public  holiday. 

Hospital   Services   for   Aged   and  Mothers 
Receiving  Pensions 

Under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  Act, 
hospital  care  and  treatment  may  be  provided 
for  old  age  and  blind  pensioners  and  for 
women  in  receipt  of  mothers'  allowances. 

Licensing    of    Motion-Picture-Machine 
Operators 

The  Amusements  Act  was  amended  to 
increase  from  three  to  five  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Board  which  advises  the 
Minister  concerning  Regulations  relating  to 
moving-picture-machine  operators. 

Poll  Tax 

The  minimum  annual  taxes  which  may  be 
imposed  by  by-law  for  municipal  and  school 
purposes  under  the  Town  and  Village  Act 
upon  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over  who 
are  gainfully  employed  and  not  assessed  on 
the  roll,  are  restricted  to  persons  who  have 
resided  in  the  town  or  village  for  60  days, 
instead  of  one  month,  during  the  calendar 
year. 


Ontario 


In  Ontario  the  Legislature  met  on  March  6 
and  adjourned  on  April  3.  An  important 
enactment  is  a  new  Fire  Departments  Act 
which  includes  provisions  for  collective 
bargaining  and  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
disputes.  The  Dominion  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Regulations,  1944,  are  made  appli- 
cable, with  any  amendments  deemed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  be  desir- 
able, to  industries  within  the  provincial 
legislative  field,  and  amendments  were  made 
in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the 
Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act, 
1944,  and  the  Police  Act.  Changes  in  the 
Industrial  Standards  Act,  Fair  Wage  Act  and 
Vocational  Education  Act  merely  bring  these 
statutes  into  line  with  established  practice  or 
with  other  statutes. 


Workmen's   Compensation 

Benefits  provided  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  are  increased  and  compensation 
is  now  payable  for  any  industrial  disease 
peculiar  to  the  occupation  concerned.  Thus, 
"industrial  disease"  now  means  not  only  those 
diseases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act 
but  also  any  other  disease  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  particular  industrial  process, 
trade,  or  occupation.  "Earnings  and  wages" 
are  now  defined  to  include  "any  remuneration 
capable  of  being  estimated  in  terms  of 
money." 

Compensation  to  a  widow  or  invalid 
husband  is  increased  from  $45  to  $50  a  month 
with  an  increase  from  $10  to  $12  a  month 
for  each  child  and  from  $15  to  $20  for  each 
orphan    child.     The    minimum    monthly   pay- 
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ment  to  a  widow  or  invalid  husband  is  now 
$50  or  the  amount  of  the  workman's  earnings 
if  less  than  $50.  The  former  minimum  was 
$45  or  earnings.  Where  there  is,  in  addition, 
one  child  the  minimum  is  $62  instead  of  $55 
and  for  each  additional  child  $12  instead 
of  the  former  $10  a  month.  Minimum  com- 
pensation to  a  widow  or  an  invalid  widower 
and  one  or  more  children  is  now  $62,  irre- 
spective of  the  amounts  of  the  workman's 
earnings  instead  of  $55,  as  formerly,  with  a 
further  payment  of  $12  (instead  of  $10) 
for  each  additional  child  unless  the  total 
monthly  payment  exceeds  the  workman's 
average  earnings  when  minimum  compensa- 
tion is  the  amount  of  such  earnings  or  $62, 
whichever  is  greater. 

For  temporary  total  disability,  the  minimum 
compensation  is  increased  from  $12.50  to  $15 
a  week  or  average  earnings,  and  for  temporary 
or  permanent  partial  disability  a  proportionate 
amount.  For  permanent  total  disability 
where  the  workman  is  unable  to  engage  in 
an}r  gainful  occupation,  the  minimum  payment 
of  $12.50  a  week  or  average  earnings,  if  less, 
is  raised  to  $100  a  month  or  earnings,  if  less. 
A  new  section  provides  that  where  the 
workman  is  an  apprentice  or  learning  a  trade, 
business,  profession  or  calling  and  his  remun- 
eration is  nominal,  the  Board  may  determine 
his  average  earnings  at  an  amount  which  it 
deems  fair  and  equitable,  having  regard  to 
the  average  earnings  of  a  fully  qualified 
person  in  the  same  occupation,  and  the 
employer  is  liable  for  assessments  on  the  basis 
of  the  earnings  so  determined. 

The  Board  may  pay,  and  where  the 
employer  is  individually  liable  it  may  order 
the  employer  to  pay,  for  the  replacement  or 
repair  of  artificial  members  or  apparatus 
damaged  as  a  result  of  an  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment. 
Where  the  employer  is  individually  liable, 
payment  for  any  medical  aid  is  now  to  be 
made  by  the  employer  through  the  Board. 
From  January  1,  1947,  a  workman  injured  in 
an  accident  happening  on  or  after  January  1, 
1915,  is  entitled  to  the  necessary  medical  aid. 
Heretofore,  medical  aid  has  not  been  payable 
in  respect  of  a  workman  injured  before  July  1, 
1917,  the  date  when  the  Act  first  provided 
for  medical  aid.  The  section  enacted  in  1940 
to  provide  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Board  was 
repealed,  the  superannuation  scheme  being 
now  established.  A  new  section  authorizes 
maintenance  of  the  Fund,  provides  for  charg- 
ing the  cost  of  administration  to  the  Accident 
Fund,  and  enables  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  to  make  regulations  providing  for 
contributions  by  the  Board,  its  members  and 


employees,  and  prescribing  the  conditions  on 
which  superannuation  allowances  are  to  be 
paid. 

A  Private  Member's  Bill,  which  failed  to 
pass,  would  have  amended  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  to  eliminate  the  waiting 
period,  increase  compensation  to  100  per  cent 
for  total  disability,  with  partial  disability 
compensated  proportionately,  and  require 
annual  X-ray  examination  of  workmen 
exposed  to  silica  dust  and  bi-monthly  exam- 
ination if  any  injury  to  a  lung  is  discovered. 

Collective   Bargaining   and   Labour   Disputes 

To  take  care  of  conditions  when  the 
Dominion  Labour  Relations  Regulations  (P.C. 
1003)  of  February  17,  1944,  are  repealed  or 
lapse,  the  Labour  Relations  Board  Act,  1947, 
was  enacted.  It  enables  the  Government  to 
apply  to  employer-employee  relations  within 
the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Province,  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion 
Regulations  and  of  the  Order  in  Council  (P.C. 
4020)  of  June  6,  1941,  which  were  set  forth 
in  Schedules  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  Act,  1944,  as  well  as  any  amendments 
to  such  Orders  which  have  been  made  appli- 
cable to  the  Province,  and  with  any  altera- 
tions which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  consider  necessary. 

Transitional  provisions  authorize  the  hear- 
ing of  appeals  by  the  Dominion  Board  in 
cases  where  leave  to  appeal  has  been  granted 
before  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
Act,  1947,  came  into  force,  where  the 
Dominion  Board  or  its  members  undertake 
to  hear  and  dispose  of  the  appeal,  and 
stipulate  that,  where  an  application  to  the 
Ontario  Board  to  intervene  with  a  view  to 
completing  an  agreement  has  been  referred 
to  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Labour,  under 
the  regulations  referred  to  above,  before  the 
Ontario  Act  came  into  force,  the  Dominion 
Minister  may  appoint  a  conciliation  officer, 
and  if  necessary,  a  conciliation  board.  The 
conciliation  officer  and  the  conciliation  board 
are  to  have  the  same  power  as  if  the  present 
Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Two  Private  Members'  Bills  were  intro- 
duced but  failed  to  pass.  One  of  these  would 
have  ametfded  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
Act,  1944,  by  substituting  other  provisions 
for  those  at  present  in  force,  including  sec- 
tions which  would  permit  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  Controller  to  take  over  a  plant 
where  the  employer  fails  to  obey  a  Board 
Order,  would  require  a  vote  to  be  taken  on 
the  bargaining  representative  at  the  request 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  and  would 
provide  for  a  check-off  on  the  workers'  request. 
The    second    Bill    would    have    amended    the 
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Rights  of  Labour  Act,  1944,  to  prohibit  an 
application  for  an  injunction  in  a  labour 
dispute  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 

Collective   Bargaining   and   Arbitration 
Municipal  Firemen 

A  consolidation  of  the  Fire  Departments 
Act  includes  new  provisions  for  collective 
bargaining  and  compulsory  arbitration  of 
disputes.  Where  a  municipality  employs  a 
full-time,  paid,  permanent  fire  department, 
the  municipal  council  must,  when  requested 
by  a  majority  of  the  fire  department,  bargain 
in  good  faith  with  a  committee  of  the 
members  to  determine  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Where  not  less  than  half  the 
fire  department  belong  to  a  trade  union,  the 
request  for  negotiation  must  be  made  by 
the  union,  and,  the  bargaining  committee 
may,  at  all  meetings  with  the  municipal 
council  or  any  committee  of  the  council  for 
the  purpose  of  bargaining,  be  accompanied, 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  by  one  member  of 
a  provincial  or  an  international  body  with 
which  the  trade  union  is  affiliated.  In 
all  cases,  the  members  of  the  bargaining 
committee  must  be  members  of  the  fire 
department. 

Where  the  municipal  council  or  the  bargain- 
ing committee  is  satisfied  that  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  it  may,  by  written  notice 
to  the  other  party  require  matters  in  dispute 
to  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  board  of 
three  members,  the  council  and  the 
committee  appointing  one  member  each,  the 
third,  who  is  to  be  chairman,  being 
appointed  by  the  other  two.  If  either  party 
fails  to  appoint  a  member  within  a.  reason- 
able time,  the  Attorney-General,  on  written 
request  of  the  other  party,  may  appoint  the 
member.  If  the  two  parties  fail,  within  five 
days  of  the  last  appointment,  to  agree  on  a 
chairman,  the  Attorney-General  may  make 
the  appointment.  Each  party  is  to  assume 
its  own  costs  and  share  equally  the  costs  of 
the   third  arbitrator. 

Every  agreement  made  under  these  provi- 
sions and  every  award  of  a  majority  of  an 
arbitration  board  are  binding  upon  the 
parties.  If  such  agreement  or  award  involves 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  municipal 
council,  it  is  not  enforceable  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  period.  Nothing 
in  the  Act  is  to  require  the  continuance  in 
force  of  any  agreement,  decision,  or  award  for 
more  than  one  year. 

Municipal  Police 

Sections  added  to  the  Police  Act,   1946,  to 
be   effective  June    1,    1947,   forbid    a   member 
90232—6 


of  a  municipal  police  force  to  remain  or  to 
become  a  member  of  a  trade  union  or  of  any 
organization  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  a  trade  union,  and  provide  for  collective 
bargaining  and  compulsory  arbitration  of 
disputes.  Members  of  the  force  may,  how- 
ever, belong  to  an  "association"  which  is 
defined  as  having  among  its  objects  the 
improvement  of  conditions  of  service  or 
remuneration*  of  the  members  of  the  police 
force  and  membership  of  which  is  limited  to 
one  police  force. 

Provisions  governing  collective  bargaining 
and  arbitration  are  generally  similar  to  those 
under  the  Fire  Departments  Act,  above, 
including  the  requirement  that  -where  not  less 
than  half  the  force  belongs  to  an  association 
the  request  for  bargaining  must  be  made  by 
the  association.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
variations.  Working  conditions  governed  by 
regulations  made  under  the  Act  are  excluded 
from  collective  bargaining.  Members  of  a 
bargaining  committee  must  be  members  of 
the  police  force  but,  where  the  association 
is  affiliated  with  any  police  organization  or 
not  less  than  half  of  the  force  belong  to  any 
police  organization,  at  all  meetings,  for  the 
purpose  of  bargaining,  held  with  the  municipal 
council  or  with  a  committee  of  the  council  or 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  police,  the 
bargaining  committee  may  be  accompanied  in 
an  advisory  capacity  by  a  member  of  such 
organization  who  is  an  active  police  officer. 

In  the  case  of  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, an  arbitration  board  is  to  be  appointed 
only  where  the  force  has  five  or  more 
members.  Where  there  are  less  than  five  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  is  to  conduct  such  inquiry  as 
he  considers  necessary  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  parties.  He  may  cause  the  report  to 
-be  published  in  any  manner  which  he  con- 
siders advisable. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Holidays 

Amendments  in  the  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act,  effective  June  1, 
1947,  provide  that  the  employer  may  deter- 
mine the  period  when  each  employee  may 
take  the  holiday  provided  for  in  the  Act,  but 
such  period  may  not  be  later  than  ten  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  working  year.  The 
holiday  pay  given  an  employee  in  respect  of 
each  working  year  may  not  be  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  pay 
received  by  him  for  his  work  during  the 
working  year. 

The  section  was  revised  which  authorized 
regulations  to  be  made  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  salary  or  wages  in  lieu  of  holidays 
when     the      employee      leaves     after     being 
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employed  for  only  a  portion  of  the  working 
year.  The  regulations  may  now  provide  for 
payment  in  such  cases  of  an  amount  equal 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  employee's  total  earn- 
ings for  the  period  in  respect  of  which  he  is 
entitled  to  a  holiday  with  pay,  and  may  fix 
the  minimum  periods  of  employment  to 
which  a  regulation  made  under  this  provision 
may  apply.  To  meet  the  needs  of  workers 
who  move  from  one  employer*  to  another 
from  time  to  time,  the  regulations  may 
provide  for  vacation-with-pay  credit  stamps 
for  use  •  in  designated  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  imposing  a  penalty  on  an 
employer  failing  '  to  give  an  employee  a 
holiday  with  pay,  the  magistrate  may  order 
the  employer  to  pay  to  the  employee  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pay  he  would  have 
received  for  such  holiday  or  the  amount  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
regulations. 

The  Fire  Department  Act  re-enacts  without 
material  change  the  provisions  of  the  former 
statute  of  the  same  title  with  regard  to 
platoons  and  time  off  duty. 

Three  Bills  to  amend  the  Hours  of  Work 
and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act  were  introduced 
by  private  members  but  were  dropped.  Two 
of  these  Bills  would  have  provided  for  a 
44-hour  week  without  reduction  of  pay  and 
with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  The 
third  would  have  provided  for  a  two  weeks' 
holiday  with  pay  for  every  working  year  of 
employment. 

Industrial  Standards 

Amendments  in  the  Industrial  Standards 
Act  require  amendments  in  a  schedule  of 
wages    and    hours    as    well    as    the    schedule 


itself  to  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  and  enable  the  Minister 
to  revise  any  schedule  of  wages  and  hours 
and  days  of  labour  submitted  to  him  by  a 
conference  so  that  it  may  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regulations  Act. 

A  section  of  the  Act  formerly  provided 
that  wage-rates  for  women  and  girls  pre- 
scribed by  a  schedule,  might  not  be  less,  nor 
hours  of  work  greater,  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  or  the  Factory 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  or  regulations 
under  those  Acts.  This  section  is  now 
amended  to  apply  to  both  male  and  female 
workers  and  to  add  the  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  to  the  list  of  those 
with  which  the  provisions  of  a  schedule  may 
not  conflict. 

Minimum  Wages 

A  new  section  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act, 
effective  June  1,  1947,  gives  legal  effect  to 
an  established  practice  by  authorizing  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board,  without  Order,  to 
permit  an  employer  to  pay  a  handicapped 
worker  at  a  wage  lower  than  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Board. 

A  private  member's  Bill  which  failed  to 
pass  would  have  forbidden  an  employer  to 
pay  a  wage  of  less  than  65  cents  an  hour 
to  any  employee  other  than  an  apprentice. 

Vocational  Education 

Amendments  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  effective  as  of  January  1,  1947,  bring  the 
Act  into  conformity  with  The  High  Schools 
Act  so  that  the  levy  for  county  pupils  for 
secondary  education  will  be  uniform. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Dominion  and  Provincial  Legislation 

bia  has  fixed  a  minimum  rate  for  both  sexes 


SINCE  Ontario  has  enacted  provisions 
similar  to  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations,  the  Dominion  has  repealed  the 
Orders  in  Council  providing  for  Ontario 
administration  of  the  Dominion  Regulations 
but  permits  the  clearing  up  of  cases  pending. 
Aliberta  has  raised  minimum  wages  for  both 
male  and  female  workers  and  British  Colum- 


in  beauty  shops.  Saskatchewan  has  amended 
the  regulations  under  the  Annual  Holidays 
Act  to  deal  with  cases  where  workers  are  laid 
off  because  of  lack  of  work  but  are  likely  to 
be  re-engaged  within  -90  daj^s. 


Dominion 


Wartime  Labour  Relations 

Two  Dominion  Orders  in  Council  relate  to 
the  position  of  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations 
Regulations  in  Ontario.  The  Regulations 
applied  in  Ontario  to  transport  and  com- 
munication   agencies,    to    war    industries    by 


virtue  of  the  War  Measures  Act  and  to  other 
industries  within  provincial  jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  provincial  legislation. 

By  agreement  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  Province  set  out  in  P.C.  2911  of  April  27, 
1944,  (L.G.  1914.  p.  611)  the  administration  of 
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the  Regulations  in  respect  to  war  industries 
and  other  industries  within  provincial  scope 
was  entrusted  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  from  whose  decision  there  was  right  of 
appeal  to  the  National  Board. 

On  April  3,  a  1947  amendment  in  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  Act,  1944,  went  into 
effect.  The  amendment  enables  the  Ontario 
Government  to  bring  into  force  in  Ontario, 
with  or  without  amendment,  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations.  This  was  done 
b}'  regulations  of  May  1,  gazetted  May  10, 
which  make  the  same  provisions  as  the  Domin- 
ion Wartime  Labour  Relations  Regulations. 
Rules  of  procedure  have  been  laid  down  and 
the  forms  prescribed  for  certain  proceedings 
are  appended  to  them. 

By  P.C.  1233  of  May  1,  gazetted  May  14, 
Section  3  of  P.C.  2911  permitting  appeal  from 
the  Ontario  Board  was  revoked  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  appeals  instituted  before  April 


3,  1947,  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Order. 
Effective  April  3,  another  Order  in  Council 
(P.C  1820)  of  May  8,  gazetted  May  28, 
revoked  P.C.  2911,  but  again  it  was  provided 
that  appeals  for  which  leave  has  been  granted 
may  be  continued  and  that  where  the  Domin- 
ion Minister  of  Labour  has  been  asked  by  the 
Ontario  Board  to  intervene  with  a  view  to 
the  completion  of  a  collective  agreement, 
proceedings  may  continue,  including  the 
appointment  of  a  conciliation  officer  or  a 
conciliation   board. 

Surcharge  on  Pilotage  Dues 

An  Order  in  Council  of  April  15,  gazetted 
May  14,  continues  the  surcharge  of  25  per 
cent  on  pilotage  dues,  with  the  exception  of 
movage,  detention  and  canaMing  charges,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa  pilotage 
district  from  April  1,  1947,  until  the  tariffs 
have  been  revised. 


Provincial 


Alberta  Hours  of  Work  Act 

Effective  May  1,  the  regulations  are  re- 
scinded which  permitted  workers  in  sawmills 
in  rural  districts  more  than  10  miles  from 
any  city  or  in  towns  or  villages  of  less  than 
1,000  people  to  work  a  10-hour  day  and  a 
60-hour  week  (L.G.  1946,  p.  1649).  The 
rescinding  order  was  made  by  Order  in 
Council  of  April  22,  gazetted  April  30. 

Alberta  Labour  Act 

The  new  Alberta  Labour  Act,  in  force 
March  31,  1947,  consolidates,  with  some 
changes,  the  former  Hours  of  Work,  Female 
and  Male  Minimum  Wage,  Labour  Welfare, 
Industrial  Standards  and  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Acts. 

Hours  of  Work 

A  new  Order  (Hours  of  Work  Order  No.  1, 
(1947))  made  under  this  Act  on  April  9, 
gazetted  and  effective  on  May  15,  provides 
that,  in  towns  and  villages  of  less  than  2,000 
people,  the  working  hours  of  an  employee 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  who  works  on  a 
split-shift  must  be  confined  within  12  hours 
after  he  begins  work.  In  larger  centres  hours 
of  workers  on  a  split-shift  must,  as  before, 
be  confined  within  a  10-hour  period  (L.G. 
1946,  p.  1103).  The  Act  applies  to  all  workers 
except  farm  labourers,  domestic  servants  and 
those  specially  exempted  by  Order. 

Hours  of  Work  Order  No.  2  (1947), 
approved  by  Order  in  Council  of  April  22 
90232— 6£ 


and  gazetted  April  30,  exempts  from  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  48-hour  week  workmen  em- 
ployed by  Lassiter's  Limited  in  clearing  and 
breaking  100,000  acres  of  land  which  is  to 
be  made  available  for  settlement  by  returned 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Minimum  Wages 

Male  minimum  wage  rates  have  been 
increased  by  25  per  cent  and  female  rates  by 
20  per  cent  by  revised  Orders  of  the  Board 
of  Industrial  Relations.  Effective  June  1,  the 
minimum  rate  for  men  over  21  is  $25  a  week 
and  for  women  $18  a  week.  The  rates  lor 
workers  under  19  years  are  unchanged. 

Orders  1  and  2  fixing  minimum  rates  for 
men  and  women  workers,  respectively,  and 
Order  3  governing  workers  on  irrigation  pro- 
jects were  approved  by  Order  in  Council  on 
April  29  and  gazetted  May  15. 

Male  Workers 

Order  1  applies  to  all  male  workers  within 
the  scope  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act,  with 
exceptions  as  in  Order  24  which  the  new 
Order  replaces  (L.G.  1945,  p.  195).  These 
exceptions  are:  employees  declared  exempt 
by  the  Board;  those  working  under  a  schedule 
of  hours  and  wages  under  Part  IV  of  the 
Act  (formerly  the  Industrial  Standards  Act) 
or  set  out  in  a  code  under  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  Act;  workers  hired  for 
casual,  seasonal  or  temporary  work  in  any 
industry     by     another     than     the     employer 
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engaged  in  such  industry;  apprentices;  and 
workers  "engaged  by  a  contract"  approved  by 
the  Board  and  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or 
paid  a  stated  salary  by  the  week,  month  or 
year. 

A  work-week  -of  40  hours  or  more  is  the 
period  for  which  the  minimum  rates  are 
payable  to  employees  under  this  Order,  includ- 
ing those  persons  employed  on  a  commission 
and  piece-work  basis. 

The  new  Order  re-enacts  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  Order  24  for  juvenile  workers,  that 
is,  $13.50  per  week  up  to  17  years  of  age; 
$16  between  17  and  18  years;  and  $18.50 
between  18  and  19.  Order  24  fixed  a  minimum 
of  $20  for  all  workers  over  19.  Under  the 
new  Order,  this  rates  applies  to  workers  be- 
tween 19  and  20,  and  new  minima  are  fixed 
of  $22.50  for  workers  between  20  and  21  and 
of  $25  for  those  over  21. 

A  similiar  change  in  age  groups  was  made 
with  respect  to  part-time  workers  who  nor- 
mally work  less  than  40  hours  a  week.  The 
Order  continues  the  rates  of  30  cents  an  hour 
for  part-time  workers  under  17;  35  cents  be- 
tween 17  and  18;  and  40  cents  between  18  and 
19.  The  45-cent  part-time  rate  formerly 
applying  to  workers  over  19  now  applies  to 
those  between  19  and  20.  Workers  between 
20  and  21  are  now  to  receive  50  cents  and 
those  over  21,  55  cents  a  hour. 

When  a  worker  is  continuously  employed 
for  less  than  four  hours,  the  minimum  rate  is 
the  rate  for  his  classification  as  given  above, 
and  he  must  be  paid  for  four  hours. 

The  maximum  deductions  permitted  from 
wages  for  board  and  lodging  continue  as 
before:  $5  for  21  meals,  25  cents  for  a  single 
meal,  $2  for  a  week's  lodging  and  25  cents  a 
day  where  lodging  is  furnished  for  less  than 
a  full  week.  No  deductions  may  be  made 
for  meals  not  taken. 

Female  Workers 

Order  No.  2  applies  to  all  female  workers 
governed  by  the  Act  except:  employees 
exempted  by  an  Order  of  the  Board;  em- 
ployees in  any  industry  working  under  a 
schedule  of  hours  and  wages  under  Part  IV 
of  the  Act  or  under  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  Act;  those  engaged  by  contract 
approved  by  the  Board  at  a  stated  weekly, 
monthly  or  yearly  salary;  and  employees, 
except  office  workers,  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Apprentices  are  no  longer  included 
in  such  exceptions,  as  in  the  earlier  Order. 

General  Order  16  governing  most  female 
employees  (L.G.  1945,  p.  767)  and  Orders  3A 
and  14  fixing  minimum  rates  for  workers  in 
hotels  in  places  of  less  than  600  people  and  in 
canneries  are  rescinded. 


"Week"  is  defined  as  "the  hours  customarily 
worked  by  an  employee,  on  a  full-time  basis, 
in  the  standard  work-week  established  by 
practice"  in  the  particular  undertaking  and 
in  effect  on  June  30,  1946,  or  shorter  hours 
established  as  a  standard  work-week  by  the 
empIo}rer  or  by  an  Order  of  the  Board. 

For  full-time  experienced  workers,  the  mini- 
mum has  been  raised  from  $15  to  $18  a  week. 
Inexperienced  workers  must  receive  $12  a 
week  for  the  first  month,  $14.40  for  the  second 
and  $16.80  for  the  third  month,  instead  of  $10, 
$12,  and  $14  as  formerly. 

Part-time  rates  have  been  increased  from 
35  cents  to  42  cents  an  hour  but,  as  before, 
no  employee  may  be  paid  for  less  than  four 
hours  (now  $1.68)  when  a  day  consists  of  four 
consecutive  hours  or  less,  a  meal  period  of 
not  more  than  one  hour  being  considered  part 
of  such  period.  As  before,  piece-workers  must 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  rates 
averaged  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
month. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Order  with  respect 
to  deductions  for  meals  or  lodging,  uniforms, 
breakages,  and  the  proportion  of  inexperienced 
employees  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
are  unchanged. 

Overtime 

Both  Orders  stipulate  that  time  and  one- 
half  the  regular  rate  is  payable  after  nine 
hours  in  a  day  and  48  hours  in  a  week  or 
after  such  lesser  daily  or  weekly  hours  as  may 
be  established  under  the  Act. 

Public  Holidays 

No  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  week's 
wage  for  time  not  worked  on  a  statutory  holi- 
day when  the  employer's  establishment  is  not 
open  for  business.  This  stipulation  was  made 
in  the  earlier  Order  for  women  workers  but 
not  for  men. 

Irrigation  Workers 

An  Order  (1  G)  of  March  31,  1939,  (L.G. 
1939,  p.  473)  setting  a  minimum  wage  of  33i 
cents  an  hour  for  workmen  on  irrigation 
projects  under  the  Water  Resources  Act  is 
rescinded. 

These  workers  are  exempt  by  Order  3  from 
the  requirement  that  time  and  one-half  the 
regular  rate  must  be  paid  for  hours  worked 
beyond  nine  in  a  day  or  48  in  a  week.  They 
are  now  permitted  between  April  1  and 
November  30  of  each  year  to  work  on  a 
straight  time  basis  up  to  nine  hours  in  a  day 
and  54  hours  in  a  week,  the  hours  permitted 
by  an  Order  under  the  former  Hours  of  Work 
Act  (L.G.  1947,  p.  380.)  Order  3  applies  to 
superintendents    or    watermasters    and     their 
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assistants,  headgate  keepers,  ditch  riders, 
general  workmen,  carpenters  and  their  helpers, 
labourers,  dragline  operators,  excavator  opera- 
tors, dragline  helpers  and  excavator  helpers. 

British   Columbia  Minimum   Wage  Acts 

Beauty  Shops 

The  new  order  (No.  27)  made  under  both 
the  Female  and  Male  Minimum  Wage  Acts 
fixes  for  the  first  time  minimum  rates  for  both 
men  and  women  in  beauty  shops.  The  same 
conditions  are  laid  down  for  the  two  sexes. 
Those  parts  of  the  Personal  Service  Occupa- 
tion Order,  (Female)  1935,  which  relate  to 
hairdressing   are    rescinded. 

The  new  Order,  made  on  May  2,  gazetted 
May  8  and  effective  May  12,  fixes  a  minimum 
for  full-time  workers  of  $20  a  week  for  a  work- 
week of  from  40  to  44  hours.  For  part-time  of 
less  than  40  hours  a  week  the  minimum  is  now 
50  cents  an  hour. 

Punitive  overtime  rates  are  established. 
Time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  must  be 
paid  for  work  over  nine  hours  in  a  day  or  44 
in  a  week,  the  maximum  daily  and  weekly 
hours  permitted  under  the  earlier  Order  except 
with  permit  from  the  Board. 

The  minimum  as  fixed  in  1935  for  full-time 
experienced  workers  over  18  was  $14.25  a  week. 
By  the  General  Interim  Minimum  Wage  Order 
of  July  1,  1946,  this  was  raised  to  $17.10.  For 
part-time  experienced  workers  over  18  the 
minimum  was  37£  cents  an  hour  and  after 
July  1,  45  cents. 

The  learning  period  for  all  workers  has  been 
reduced  to  two  three-month  periods,  Previously, 
for  those  over  18  the  learning  period  consisted 
of  four  three-month  periods  and  for  those 
under  18  four  six-month  periods.  The  new 
minimum  for  learners  working  full-time  is  $15 
weekly  for  the  first  three  months  and  $17.50 
for  the  second  three  months.  For  part-time 
learners  the  new  rates  are  37£  and  44  cents  an 
hour  for  the  two  successive  three-month  learn- 
ing periods. 

The  hourly-paid  part-time  workers,  whether 
learners  or  experienced  workers,  must  be  given 
at  least  two  hours'  pay  in  any  one  day,  if  called 
to  work  and  not  put  to  work,  and  at  least  four 
hours'  pay  if  given  work. 

As  stipulated  in  the  other  recent  Orders,  an 
employer  must  pay  at  least  semi-monthly 
the  wages  earned  up  to  not  more  than  eight 
days  before  payday. 

As  formerly,  every  worker  is  to  have  at  least 
one-half  hour  free  from  duty  each  day  between 
11.00  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m.,  such  period  to  begin 
not  later  than  1.30.    The  earlier  Order  stipu- 


lated   that    this    period    should    be    between 
11.00  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m. 

Christmas-Tree  Industry 

Another  revised  Order  (No.  68),  gazetted 
and  effective  May  15,  provides  a  new  mini- 
mum of  50  cents  an  hour  for  both  men  and 
women  in  the  Christmas-tree  industry.  Under 
the  former  Order  (L.G.,  1939,  p.  1000),  for 
male  workers  only,  the  hourly  rate  was  40 
cents,  and,  as  amended  by  the  General  Interim 
Minimum  Wage  Order,  July  1,  1946,  48  cents. 
The  repealed  Order,  however,  required  only  85 
per  cent  of  the  employees  to  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum rate  and  permitted  the  remaining  15  per 
cent  to  be  paid  not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour. 
This  provision  is  not  contained  in  the  new 
Order.  As  in  the  other  Orders,  wages  must  be 
paid  at  least  semi-monthly. 

Women  in  Shops  and  Offices 

Amendments  to  the  Orders  governing  women 
workers  in  shops  and  offices  (Nos.  24  and  34) 
add  the  words  "except  by  written  permission 
of  the  Board"  to  the  stipulation  that  hourly- 
paid  part-time  workers  working  less  than  39 
hours  a  week  in  shops  or  36  hours  in  offices 
must  be  paid  a  minimum  of  four  hours'  pay  in 
any  one  day.  The  amendments  were  made  on 
May  1  and  gazetted  on  May  8. 

Men  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industry 

Persons  holding  supervisory  or  managerial 
positions  as  defined  in  the  Hours  of  Work  Act 
are  declared  not  to  be  within  Order  47  (1946) 
fixing  a  minimum  rate  for  men  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  (L.G.  1946,  p.  988)  by 
an  amendment  of  April  18,  gazetted  and  effec- 
tive April  24. 

Manitoba  Apprenticeship  Act 

A  proclamation  of  April  2,  gazetted  April  19, 
brings  the  trade  of  tailors  within  the  Appren- 
ticeship Act,  1944. 

Manitoba  Child  Welfare  Act 

By  an  order  gazetted  May  3,  sections  of  the 
Regulations  under  this  Act  (L.G.  1946,  p.  991) 
are  repealed  which  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  a  mother's  allowance  that  a 
mother  should  have  more  than  one  child  under 
15,  and  provided  that  a  child  was  eligible  (a) 
whose  mother  was  physically  handicapped  or 
whose  physical  or  mental  health  was  such  that 
she  was  unable  to  care  for  the  child  or  (b) 
where  'the  mother  had  one  or  more  children 
over  15  who  were  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated. 
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Quebec  Minimum   Wage  Act 

Repealed  by  an  Order  approved  by  Order  in 
Council  of  April  30,  gazetted  May  10,  are  the 
following  ordinances:  No.  7,  governing  the 
shoe  counter  industry;  No.  10,  pasteurization, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products;  No.  28,  dye  works  and  laundries  in 
Quebec  and  Quebec-West;  No.  31,  tailors  and 
dressmakers  in  Quebec  City;  No.  32,  mattress 
and  upholstering  industry  in  Quebec,  Levis 
and  Quebec-West;  No.  33,  wholesale  foodstuffs 
in  the  Quebec  district. 

Saskatchewan   Annual   Holidays   Act,   1944 

A  proclamation  of  April  25,  gazetted  May 
10,  declares  in  force  on  May  1  Sections  7  and 
18  of  the  above  Act.  With  the  exception  of 
Sections  7,  18  and  20,  this  statute  came  into 
force  on  July  1,  1946.  Section  20  became 
effective  on  May  20,  1946.  Section  7  requires 
an  employee  who  has  engaged  in  paid  work 
during  his  holiday  to  refund  the  amount  paid 
him  by  his  employer  or  authorize  the  employer 
to  deduct  it  from  his  wages.  Section  18  enables 
an  employee  by  written  agreement  with  his 
employer,  filed  with  the  Deputy  Minister,  to 
forego  his  annual  holiday  in  which  case  the 


employer  must,  within  10  months  after  the 
date  when  the  employee  became  entitled  to 
the  holiday,  pay  him  his  average  wage  for  the 
year  preceding  that  date. 

Regulations  under  this  Act  (L.G.  1946,  p. 
994)  were  amended  by  Order  in  Council  of 
April  25,  gazetted  May  3,  to  deal  with 
cases  where  a  worker  is  laid  off  because 
of  shortage  of  work  and  there  is  reason- 
able probability  that  he  will  be  re-en- 
gaged by  the  same  emploj^er  within  90 
days.  In  such  case,  the  employer,  on  the 
employee's  wTritten  request,  may  withhold  any 
holiday  pay  but  if  he  has  not  re-employed  the 
worker  within  90  days  he  must  forthwith  pay 
him  such  holiday  wage.  If  the  wTorker  is 
re-hired  by  the  same  employer  within  90  days, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  apply  as  if 
there  had  been  no  break  in  his  employment, 
except  that  the  date  on  which  he  is  entitled 
to  an  annual  two  weeks'  holiday  must  be  post- 
poned by  the  number  of  days  which  elapsed 
between  the  date  on  which  his  employment 
ended  and  the  date  of  his  re-employment.  The 
amount  of  holiday  pay  is  to  be  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  he  became  entitled 
to  the  holiday  plus  the  same  number  of  days. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 


Quebec   Court  holds  that  Company  Liable  for 
the   Compensation  Awarded  the  Employee 
of    Another    May    Require    his    Exam- 
ination  by  its  Physician 

The  Quebec  Court  of  King's  Bench  held 
on  March  28,  that  an  employer  from 
whom  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion seeks  to  recover  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Commission  to  two  men 
employed  by  another  employer  is  entitled  to 
require  such  employees  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  by  a  physician  chosen  by  him. 
The  decision  was  made  on.  an  appeal  by  the 
Commission  from  an  interlocutory  judgment 
•of  the  Superior  Court  of  Montreal  which 
authorized  the  medical  examination  of  two 
employees  of  Montreal  Plumbing  who  had 
been  awarded  compensation  totalling  $4,878.18 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The 
two  men  were  injured  when  a  truck  belonging 
to  their  employer,  which  they  were  driving, 
collided  with  a  tramcar  of  the  Montreal 
Tramways  Company. 

The  Quebec  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
permits  a  workman  injured  in  an  accident  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  under  such 
circumstances    as    entitle    him    to    an    action 


against  some  person  other  than  his  employer 
to  claim  compensation  or  to  bring  an  action. 
If  he  elects  to  claim  compensation  and  if 
the  Compensation  is  payable  out  of  the 
Accident  Fund,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  may  bring  action  against  the 
person  responsible  for  the  accident. 

In  this  case,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  sued  the  Montreal  Tramways 
Company  for  the  amount  of  compensation 
awarded.  The  company  thereupon  moved  to 
require  that  the  two  injured  men  submit  to 
medical  examination  by  a  physician  chosen 
and  paid  by  it.  This  motion  was  made 
pursuant  to  Sec.  286b  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  of  Quebec.  Sec.  2866  stipulates  that 
in  an  action  resulting  from  injuries  or  sickness, 
the  defendant  may,  by  way  of  motion,  require 
the  claimant  to  submit  to  a  medical  exam- 
ination by  the  physician  chosen  and  paid  by 
the  defendant  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
claimant's  physician.  In  rendering  judgment 
on  such  motion,  the  judge  is  to  fix  the  place 
for  the  examination  and  any  other  conditions 
he  considers  just. 

The  medical  examination  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Justice  Pierre  Casgrain,  on  November  6, 
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1946.  Against  this  judgment  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  members  of  the  Court  were  unanimous 
in  holding  that  this  section  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  which  was  added  on  March  11, 
1931,  did  not  allow  the  Court  any  discretion 
in  the  matter,  but  merely  stated  that  the 
defendant  may  require  the  claimant  or  the 
person  for  whom  the  claim  is  made  to  submit 
to  such  an  examination.  The  Court  held  that 
the  fact  that  the  actual  plaintiff  in  the  case 
was  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion did  not  alter  the  provision  that  the 
defendant  had  a  right  to  require  the  accident 
victim  to  undergo  examination.  To  hold  that 
the  defendant  could  not  claim  this  right 
because  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission took  over  the  victim's  rights  to  action, 
would  be,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  "to  modify 
the  defendant's  rights  upon  the  purely  unilat- 
eral action  of  the  plaintiff".  Commission  des 
Accidents  du  Travail  v.  Cie  des  Tramways  de 
Montreal  (1947)  B.R.  218. 

Bus  Boys  in  Montreal  Restaurant  Are 

Employed  by  Waiters  not  by 

Proprietor 

Claims  by  two  bus  boys  for  wages  from  the 
proprietors  of  a  club  in  Montreal  were 
rejected,  on  February  17  by  Mr.  Justice  E. 
Fabre  Surveyer  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Montreal.  It  was  held  that  the  bus  boys 
were  employed  by  the  waiters  and  not  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  club. 

The  two  bus  boys,  who  worked  for  varying 
periods  in  1944,  claimed  that  during  the  period 
of  their  engagement  they  had  been  paid  no 
wages  by  the  defendant  but  that  they  had 
signed  receipts  for  wages  in  a  book  provided 
by  the  defendant  for  the  purpose.  The 
defendant  stated  that  the  practice  was  for  the 
waiters  to  hire  the  bus  boys  and,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  latter  were  receiving 
from  the  waiters  the  wages  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  the  defendant  had  asked  them 
to  sign  each  week  a  statement  that  they  had 
received  from  the  waiters  the  amount  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Mr.  Justice 
Surveyer  referred  to  Minimum  Wage  Order  4 
which,  as  amended  in  1942,  stipulates  that, 
when  an  employee  himself  hires  an  assistant, 
the  employer  must  pay  to  the  employee  a 
wage  equivalent  to  the  minimum  fixed  for  the 
employee  plus  the  minimum  fixed  for  his 
assistant  if  the  hiring  of  the  assistant  has  been 
authorized  by  the  employer  or  if  there  is 
proof  that  the  employee  actually  needed  help 
or  his  work  had  been  increased.  This  new 
provision  in  Wage  Order  4,  the  Court  held, 
however,  did  not  give  the  assistant  any  direct 


recourse  against  the  employer.  Further,  since 
the  bus  boys  had  signed  a  statement  that  they 
had  received  wages  they  were  bound  by  their 
signature.  Gagnon  v.  Esquire  Club,  Leblanc 
v.  Esquire  Club.  Superior  Court  of  Montreal, 
February  17,  1947. 

Damages   Awarded   in   Montreal  for    Wrongful 
Expulsion  from  Union 

On  February  25,  Mr.  Justice  Fortier,  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Montreal,  awarded  each  of 
two  former  members  of  Local  375  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  $272 
and  costs  for  loss  of  wages  following  their 
wrongful  expulsion  from  the  union. 

The  plaintiffs  who  had  been  members  of 
the  union  since  1937  were  suspended  and  then 
expelled  during  the  union  troubles  of  1939 
(L.G.,  1945,  p.  1536,  1946,  p.  1837).  Mr 
Justice  Fortier  held  that  the  procedure 
required  by  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  union  before  members  could  be  suspended 
or  expelled  had  not  been  adhered  to  in  this 
case,  that  the  executive  committee  suspended 
the  plaintiffs  without  hearing  evidence  in 
support  of  the  charges  against  them  and 
referred  the  case  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
union  which  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  again  without  hearing  evidence. 
Such  procedure  was  held  to  be  illegal  under 
the  union's  Constitution.  The  plaintiffs,  no 
longer  members  of  the  union,  could  not  obtain 
work  during  the  remainder  of  the  navigation 
season.  The  sum  awarded  was  considered  to 
be  equivalent  to  their  wages  during  the  first 
two  months  following  their  expulsion,  the 
Court  considering  that  during  the  rest  of  the 
season  they  could  have  obtained  work  else- 
where. Beland  et  al  v.  U Association  Inter- 
nationale des  Debardeurs,  Superior  Court, 
Montreal,  Feb.  25,  1947. 

Post-Office   Workers  Hired  by  Postmaster  are 

Subject  to  Saskatchewan  Minimum 

Wage  Act 

Persons  hired  by  a  postmaster  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  post  office  are  not  employees 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  and  their  con- 
tract of  employment  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Province  in  which  they  are  employed. 
This  was  the  effect  of  a  judgment  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  on  May  5. 
The  question  came  before  the  Court  by  way 
of  stated  case  from  a  decision  of  the  Police 
Magistrate  at  Swift  Current  convicting  the 
postmistress  of  the  Town  of  Maple  Creek  of 
a  violation  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Order  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

As  stated  by  the  Magistrate,  the  facts  are 
that     the     defendant    postmistress     earns     no 
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stated  salary  but  receives  a  commission  from 
the  sale  of  stamps,  money  orders,  rent  of 
boxes,  etc.  She  is  responsible  for  the  labour 
supplied  in  the  office,  hiring  and  firing  as  she 
wishes,  subject  "to  the  over-riding  power  of 
the  Postal  Department  to  investigate  and  to 
suspend".  She  provides  the  cleaning  material 
and  labour,  and  the  ink,  pens  and  other 
materials  used  both  by  the  employees  and  the 
public.  On  December  2,  1946,  she  hired  an 
unemployed  man  as  a  temporary  helper  at  a 
salary  of  $60  for  the  month.  For  this  work 
until  the  31st  inclusive,  at  least  200  hours'  time 
served  inside  the  post  office,  he  was  paid  $60, 
which  is  $20  less  than  would  have  been 
payable  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Order.  The 
Magistrate  held  that  neither  the  postmistress 
nor  the  helper  was  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada. 

On  appeal,  counsel  for  the  postmistress  con- 
tended that  the  application  of  the  provincial 
Minimum  Wage  Act  to  such  a  case  was 
ultra  vires  the  Provincial  Legislature,  since  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  under  the  British  North 
America  Act,  has  exclusive  legislative  authority 
over  the  "Postal  Service"  in  Canada,  that  the 
appellant  is  a  servant  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  Canada  whether  paid  a  salary 
or  On  commission,  that  anyone  hired  by  her 
to  work  in  the  post  office  is  employed  in  the 
Postal  Service,  that  under  the  Post  Office  Act 
the  Minister  has  power  to  compel  such 
employee  to  take  the  Oath  provided  for  in 
that  Act  or  to  suspend  him,  and 

that  to  admit  of  such  power  in  the  provincial 
legislatures  to  so  regulate  the  hours  of  work 
of  the  Post  Office  clerks  and  officials  might 
result  in  chaos. 

On  behalf  of  the  respondent,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  of  Saskatchewan,  it  was  argued  that 
since  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  not  passed 
legislation  concerning  hours  of  work  and 
minimum  wages,  the  provincial  legislation 
is   valid. 

In  dismissing  the  appeal  without  costs,  Mr. 
Justice  Gordon,  for  the  Court,  stated  that 

careful  consideration  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Post  Office  Act  and  the  Civil  Service 
Act  has  convinced  us  that  they  did  not  apply 
to  a  person  in  the  position  of  Fleming.  He 
was  not  under  the  direction  or  control  of  the 
Post  Office  authorities.  If  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  anything  he  did  they  would  exert 
their  authority  in  the  matter  through  their 
own  servant,  the  postmistress.  He  was  not 
an  employee  pursuant  to  any  statute  but 
merely   as  the  servant  of  the  appellant. 

Concerning  the  Magistrate's  opinion  that 
the  postmistress  was  not  a  Dominion  Govern- 
ment employee,  Mr.  Justice  Gordon  remarked 
that,  while  this  point  was  not  material  to  the 


point  at  issue,  the  Court  found  that  the  post- 
mistress was  a  Government  employee, 

not  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as 
used  in  the  Civil  Service  Act,  but  she  was 
appointed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  that  Department 
as  to  how  she  was  to  conduct  her  work. 
Williams  and  Graham,  Saskatchewan  Court 
of  Appeal,  May  5,  1947. 


A  ward  of  Saskatoon  Municipal  Pension  not 
Reviewable   by  Court 

On  April  5,  the  District  Court  at  Saskatoon 
dismissed  without  costs  an  action  by  a  fire- 
man, formerly  employed  by  the  City  of 
Saskatoon,  for  a  higher  pension  than  he  was 
being  paid  under  the  City  by-law  governing 
the  superannuation  of  civic  firemen.  The 
by-law  stipulates  that  an  applicant  for  retire- 
ment on  the  ground  of  unfitness  for  further 
service  must  be  referred  to  a  medical  board 
which  is  to  make  its  report  in  writing.  The 
by-law  adds:  "The  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  Board  shall  be  final  and  bind  all  parties 
concerned".  The  Court  held  that  the  decision 
was  not  subject  to  review  by  a  Court. 

The  by-law  provides  for  a  monthly  pension 
at  the  rate  of  three-eighths  of  the  salary  at  the 
time  of  retirement  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
with  between  20  and  25  years  of  service  who  re- 
tires "by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  incapa- 
city not  due  to  injury  received  in  the  course  of 
and  arising  out  of  his  employment",  and  a 
pension  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  salary  at 
the  time  of  retirement  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  with  more  than  15  years'  service 
who  receives  an  injury  in  the  course  of  and 
arising  out  of  his  employment  which  wholly 
incapacitates  him  from  performing  his  duties 
as  a  fireman  but  not  from  other  employment. 
The  solvency  of  the  fund  from  which  pensions 
are  paid  is  guaranteed  by  the  City  of 
Saskatoon. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  continuously 
employed  as  a  fireman  from  November  20, 
1924,  until  November  1,  1945.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  employed  as  a  mechanic 
making  repairs  to  fire-fighting  equipment.  Late 
in  1943  the  plaintiff  contracted  a  skin  disease. 
After  several  months'  treatment,  the  ailment 
was  diagnosed  as  dermatitis,  and  on  January  15, 
1945,  on  medical  advice,  the  plaintiff  ceased 
work.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in 
mechanical  work  overhauling  motors  and 
making  general  repairs.  Three  times  he 
returned  to  work  after  varying  periods  of 
treatment  and  was  forced  to  give  up  because 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  He  left  work 
finally  on  October  13,  1945. 

On  June  11,  1945,  the  plaintiff  applied  for 
a   Medical   Board   to  determine  his  fitness   to. 
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continue  work.  The  application  did  not  state 
whether  he  was  applying  for  a  pension  on 
the  ground  of  injury  received  during  his 
employment  or  not.  The  Medical  Board 
established  consisted  of  the  City  Health 
Officer,  who  acted  as  chairman,  the  skin 
specialist  and  another  physician. 

The  Board  met  on  June  29,  reported  that 
the  plaintiff  was  "suffering  with  a  dermatitis 
the  cause  of  which  is  not  known",  and  recom- 
mended that  his  physician  be  given  from  three 
to  six  months  to  make  further  investigations 
and  that  the  plaintiff's  salary  be  paid  in  the 
meantime.  On  October  19,  the  Board 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  plaintiff 
"who  is  suffering  with  an  occupational 
dermatitis  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  discon- 
tinue his  present  occupation."  This  report 
was  referred  back  by  the  City  Commissioner 
to  the  Medical  Health  Officer  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  word  "occupational  in  the 
report  was  not  right  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  the  dermatitis  was  not  known". 
The  Health  Officer  then  prepared  another 
decision  omitting  this  word.  To  the  deletion 
the  other  Board  members  agreed  by  tele- 
phone.   This  was  on  October  24. 

Following  this  decision,  the  plaintiff  was 
retired  on  a  pension  of  three-eighths  of  his  pay, 
receiving  a  monthly  pension  of  $57.19.  Had 
the  Board  considered  that  the  dermatitis  re- 
sulted from  his  occupation,  his  pension  would 
have  been  $72.25. 

The  District  Court  Judge  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  "the  medical  board's  decision  on 
October  19  was  binding".  This  was  the 
decision  in  which  the  word  "occupational" 
was  used.  The  Medical  Health  Officer  stated 
that  when  he  drafted  that  decision  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  plaintiff's 
dermatitis  was  in  his  employment.  He 
adhered  to  that  opinion  at  the  trial.  The 
Judge  considered  that  all  members  of  the 
board  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Court,  however,  pointed  out,  that  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  pension  on  the  ground 
of  occupational  injury, 

the  medical  board's  decision  should  have 
stated  in  express  words  or  by  necessary 
implication  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  an 
injury  in  the  course  of  his  employment  with 
the  defendant  wholly  incapacitating  him  from 
performing  his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the 
defendant's  fire-department  but  not  from  other 
employment. 

Further, 

In  my  opinion,  the  medical  board  could  not 
be  expected  to  assume  that  the  plaintiff  was 
applying  for  a  medical  board  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  pension  under  Section  8,  sub- 
section 1  (&). 
All  that  was  clear  from  the  board's  decision 
was  that  the  plaintiff  was  incapacitated. 


"In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
plaintiff's  claim  was  made  and  considered  by 
the  medical  board,  and  the  medical  board's 
decision",  the  Judge  did  not  think  that  it 
could  be  said  that  the  defendant  acted  in  a 
manner  that  created  any  injustice  to  the 
plaintiff.  On  a  question  of  onus  of  proof,  he 
refrained  from  making  any  finding  that  might 
prejudice  an  application  by  the  plaintiff  for  a 
pension  on  the  ground  of  occupational  injury. 
Douglas  v.  City  of  Saskatoon  (1947)1 
W.W.R.  781. 

English    Court    of    Appeal    Upholds    Damages 

Award  for  Failure  to  Fence  Machinery 

in  Motion 

For  the  employer's  failure  to  keep  securely 
fenced  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  as 
required  by  the  Factories  Act,  1937,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  workman  lost  the  two 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand  and  sustained 
injury  to  the  others,  the  victim  was  awarded 
£1,700  damages.  The  Court  of  Appeal  dismissed 
the  defendants'  appeal. 

The  plaintiff,  who  had  early  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand,  was  employed  by  the 
defendants  to  inspect  the  output  of  some  30 
machines  and  to  have  any  machine  found 
defective  adjusted  by  the  tool-setters.  He 
himself  was  forfjidden  to  interfere  with  the 
machines.  While  on  night  duty,  he  noticed 
that  a  certain  power  press  was  producing 
defective  pressings.  The  machine  had  a  guard 
comprising  a  gate  so  contrived  that,  when  the 
gate  was  open,  the  pedal  operating  the  power 
could  not  be  depressed.  The  whole  guard, 
however,  could  be  raised  out  of  the  way  when 
it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  dies.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  safety  device  was  out 
of  action  but  the  machine  could  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  pedal. 

On  this  occasion,  the  lower  die  was  taken 
out  and  attended  to  by  the  tool-maker.  For 
this  purpose  the  guard  was  necessarily  up. 
The  dies  were  replaced  and,  in  order  to  test 
the  machine,  a  "master-pressing", — one  which 
had  been  tested  and  found  to  be  correct — 
was  placed  on  the  die,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
asked  by  the  tool-setter  to  see  Whether  light 
was  visible  at  any  point  between  the  die  and 
the  master-pressing.  The  machine  was  not  in 
motion  when  he  stooped  to  look  from  under- 
neath and  said  he  saw  daylight,  but  as  he 
indicated  with  his  left  hand  the  spot  where 
light  could  be  seen,  the  tool-maker  depressed 
the  pedal  and  started  the  power  in  order  to 
remove  the  master-pressing.  The  downward 
stroke  of  the  press  caught  his  hand. 
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The  defendants  relied  on  Section  16  of  the 
Factories  Act  which  stipulates, 

All  fencing  or  other  safeguards  (provided  in 
pursuance  of  .  .  .  the  Act  shall  be  of  sub- 
stantial construction,  and  constantly  main- 
tained and  kept  in  position  while  the  parts 
required  to  be  fenced  or  safeguarded  are  in 
motion  or  in  use,  except  when  any  such  parts 
are  necessarily  exposed  for  examination  and 
for  any  lubrication  or  adjustment  shown  by 
such  examination  to  be  immediately  necessary, 
and  all  such  conditions  as  may  be  specified 
in  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  complied  with. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  the  machinery 
was  "necessarily  exposed"  for  the  "purpose  of 
examination  ....  or  adjustment".  They  also 
alleged  contributory  negligence. 

The  trial  Judge  held  that  the  machinery 
was  not  "necessarily  exposed"  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  and  found  no  contributory 
negligence.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  dismissing 
the  appeal,  agreed  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  guard  should  not  have  been  in  posi- 
tion when  the  machinery  was  started  to 
remove  the  power  pressing.  Nash  v.  High 
Duty  Alloys  Ltd.  (1947)  W.N.  49. 

Damages   for  Breach   of  British  Factories  Act 
in  Dusty  Trade 

An  action  under  tbe  Fatal  Accidents  Act 
for  breach  of  statutory  duty  and  for  negli- 
gence which  was  alleged  t8  have  permitted 
the  emission  of  dust  from  a  grinder  so  that 
the  plaintiff's  husband  contracted  pneumo- 
coniosis, later  developing  tuberculosis,  from 
which  conditions  he  died.  Damages  of  £2,231 
7s.  were  awarded,  the  Court  holding  that  the 
defendants  had  failed  in  their  common  law 
duty  to  provide  a  safe  system  of  working  and 
also  in  their  duty  under  the  Factories  Act, 
1937,  to  provide  an  exhaust  appliance  to  take 
away  the  dust. 

The  plaintiff's  husband  was  employed  in  the 
defendant's  factory  for  two  years  as  a  capstan 
setter  operator  and  for  over  a  third  year  as 
a  capstan  tester.  He  bacame  too  ill  to  work 
and  died  a  year  later. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was  argued 
that  they  were  exempt  from  liability  under 
the  Grinding  of  Metals  (Miscellaneous  Indus- 
tries) Regulations,  1925.  These  regulations 
made,  under  the  Factories  Act,  stipulate  that 

1.  No  racing,  dry  grinding,  or  glazing 
ordinarily  causing  the  evolution  of  dust  into 
the  air  of  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  inhaled  by  any  person  employed  shall  be 
performed  without  the  use  of  adequate  appli- 
ances for  the  interception  of  the  dust  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  origin  thereof 
and  for  its  removal   .    .    . 

but  nothing  in  the  Regulations  applies,  inter 
alia, 


to  any  processes  in  or  incidental  to  the 
sharpening  of  tools  or  implements  for  use  in 
the  factory,  except  as  regards  any  part  of 
the  factory  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are 
wholly  or  mainly  employed  in  such  work. 

Neither  do  the  Regulations,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, apply 

to  any  grinding  or  glazing  of  metals  carried 
on  intermittently  and  at  which  no  person  is 
employed  for  more  than  12  hours  in  any 
week .    .    . 

Mr.  Justice  Cassels  held  that  the  first 
exception  did  not  apply,  since  the  deceased 
man  was  at  one  time  wholly  or  mainly 
employed  at  work  on  sharpening  tools,  and,  as 
regards  the  second  exception,  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  no  person  was  employed  in 
grinding  for  more  than  12  hours  in  a  week. 
Franklin  v.  Gramophone  Co.  Limited  (1947) 
W.N.  93. 


State  Labour  Relations   Board  May  Not  Act 
in  National  Board's  Field  Even  if  National 
Board  Declines  to  Act  ■ 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Considers  Jurisdiction 
Concerning  Foremen 

A  case  involving  the  respective  jurisdictiona 
of  the  National  Labour  Relations  Board  and 
the  New  York  State  Labour  Relations  Board 
in  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining  by 
foremen  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  April  7  in-  a  case 
involving  two  steel  companies.  The  question 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  an  appeal 
by  the  companies  from  a  judgment  of  the 
Now  York  Court  of  Appeals.  The  appellants 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  New  York  State 
Labour  Relations  Act  as  applied  to  them  to 
permit  the  organization  in  unions  of  their 
foremen  and  to  require  negotiation  with  these 
unions.  Conflict  was  asserted  between  the 
National  Labour  Relations  Act  and  the  New 
York  State  Act  and  hence  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  under  which  the  National 
Labour  Relations  Act  was  enacted. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  the  judg- 
ments appealed  from  reversed.  In  brief,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson,  was  that  the  National  Board 

has  jurisdiction  of  the  industry  in  which 
these  particular  employers  are  engaged  and 
has  asserted  control  of  their  labour  relations 
in  general.  It  asserts,  and  rightfully  so, 
under  our  decision  in  the  Packard  case,  supra, 
its  power  to  decide  whether  these  foremen 
may  constitute  themselves  a  bargaining  unit. 
We  do  not  believe  this  leaves  room  for  the 
operation  of  the  State  authority  asserted. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  made  some  inter- 
esting   comments    on    the    need    for    Federal- 
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State  co-operation  in  carrying  out  a  federal 
law  which  applies  to  many  local  industries. 

In  the  matter  of  applying  the  two  statutes 
to  petitions  of  foremen  as  a  class  to  organize 
bargaining  units,  the  National  Board  and  the 
New  York  Board  pursued  at  times  incon- 
sistent policies.  The  State  Board  recognized 
foremen  as  within  the  State  Act.  The 
National  Board,  for  a  time,  recognized  their 
right  to  come  under  the  National  Act,  but 
later,  "for  policy  reasons  but  without  renounc- 
ing jurisdiction,  it  refused  to  approve  foremen 
organization  units."  Now,  the  National  Board 
supports  the  right  of  foremen  to  organize  and 
in  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  case  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  application  of  the 
National  Act  to  foremen  (L.G.,  April,  1947, 
p.  556). 

During  the  period  when  the  desire  of  fore- 
men to  organize  "was  frustrated  by  the  policy 
of  the  National  Board",  the  foremen  of  the 
two  steel  companies  applied  to  the  New  York 
-State  Board  which  approved  their  petitions. 
The  companies  thereupon  challenged  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  State  Act  as  applied 
to  them.  Their  contention  was  rejected  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  main  question  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  whether  the  National 
Board's  jurisdiction  over  the  labour  relations 
of  these  companies  in  regard  to  foremen, 
which  had  been  determined  in  the  Packard 
case  but  which  at  that  time  had  not  been 
exercised,  ousted  the  State  power.  The  State 
argued  that  while  federal  power  over  the 
subject  was  paramount,  it  was  not  exclusive, 
and  until  the  federal  power  was  exercised  as 
to  the  particular  employees,  State  power  might 
be  exercised. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  outlined  the  primary 
importance  to  the  State  of  the  companies' 
operations  and  stated  that  Congress  could 
legislate   on  the  subject  matter  only 

under  the  federal  Commerce  power,  not 
because  it  is  interstate  Commerce  but 
because  under  the  doctrine  given  classic 
expression  in  the  Shreveport  case,  Congress 
can  reach  admittedly  local  iand  intrastate 
activities  "having  such  a  close  and  substantial 
relation  to  interstate  traffic  that  the  control 
is  essential  or  appropriate  to  the  security  of 
that  traffic,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  interstate 
service,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
under  which  interstate  commerce  may  be 
conducted  upon  fair  terms  and  without 
molestation  or  hindrance". 

IHe  continued: — 

Where  [Congress]  leaves  the  employer- 
employee  relation  free  of  regulation  in  some 
•aspects,  it  implies  that  in  such  matters  federal 
policy  is  indifferent,  and  since  it  is  indifferent 
to  what  the  individual  of  his  own  volition 
may  do,  we  can  only  assume  it  to  be  equally 
indifferent  to  what  he  may  do  .  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  State.  .  .  .     When  Congress 


has  outlined  its  policy  in  rather  general  and 
inclusive  terms  and  delegated  determination 
of  the  specific  application  to  an  administra- 
tive tribunal,  the  mere  fact  of  delegation  of 
power  to  deal  with  the  general  matter,  with- 
out agency  action,  might  preclude  any  State 
action  if  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has  intended 
no  regulation  except  its  own.  .  .  .  But  when 
federal  administration  has  made  comprehen- 
sive regulations  effectively  governing  the 
subject  matter  of  the  statute,  the  Court  has 
said  that  a  State  regulation  in  the  field  of 
the  statute  is  invalid  even  though  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  federal  agency.  .  .  .  However, 
when  federal  administrative  regulation  has 
been  slight  under  a  statute  which  poten- 
tially allows  minute  and  multitudinous  regu- 
lations of  its  subject,  ...  or  even  where 
extensive  regulations  have  been  made,  if  the 
measure  in  question  relates  to  what  may  be 
considered  a  separate  or  distinct  segment  of 
■  the  matter  covered  by  the  federal  statute  and 
the  federal  agency  has  not  acted  on  that 
segment,  the  case  will  be  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  cases  in  which  the  effectiveness  of 
federal  supervision  awaits  federal  administra- 
tive regulation.  .  .  .  The  States  are  in  those 
cases  permitted  to  use  their  police  power  in 
the  interval.  .  .  .  However,  the  conclusion 
must  be  otherwise  where  failure  of  the  federal 
officials  affirmatively  to  exercise  their  full 
•authority  takes  on  the  character  of  a  ruling 
that  no  such  regulation  is  'appropriate  or 
approved  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  the 
statute.   .    .   . 

It  is  clear  that  the  failure  of  the  National 
Labour  Relations  Board  to  entertain  fore- 
men's petitions  was  of  the  latter  class.  There 
was  no  administrative  concession  that  the 
nature  of  these  appellants'  business  put  their 
employees  beyond  reach  of  federal  authority. 
The  Board  several  times  entertained  similar 
proceedings  by  other  employees  whose  right 
rested  on  the  same  words  of  Congress. 
Neither  did  the  National  Board  ever  deny 
its  own  jurisdiction  over  petitions  because 
they  were  by  foremen.  ...  It  made  clear 
that  its  refusal  to  designate  foremen's  bar- 
gaining units  was  a  determination  and  an 
exercise  #of  its  discretion  to  determine  that 
such  units  were  not  appropriate  for  bar- 
gaining purposes.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  there- 
fore deal  with  this  as  a  case  where  federal 
power  has  been  delegated  but  lies  dormant 
and  unexercised. 

If  both  laws  were  upheld  in  this  field,  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  pointed  out,  two  administra- 
tive bodies  would  be  exercising  control  over 
the  same  subject  matter  and  carrying  out 
similar  proceedings  and  there  might  be 
"mischievous  conflict".  He  commended  the 
effort  of  the  National  and  State  Boards  to 
avoid  conflict,  but  found  nothing  in  their 
negotiations  which  affected  either  the  con- 
struction of  the  federal  statute  or  the  question 
of  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  found  it  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  the  "different  problem"  presented 
by  "the  election  of  the  National  Board  to 
decline  jurisdiction  for  certain  types  of  cases 
for  budgetary  or  other  reasons". 
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Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  delivered  a  separate 
opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Murray  and  Mr. 
Justice  Rutledge  joined.  They  would  have 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  if  it 
merely  meant  that 

having  given  the  National  Board  jurisdiction 
over  foremen  Congress  also  gave  it  discretion 
to  determine  that  it  may  be  undesirable,  as  a 
matter  of  industrial  relations,  to  compel 
recognition  of  foremen's  unions,  that  the 
Board  had  so  exercised  this  discretion  and, 
by  refusing  to  sanction  foremen's  unions  had 
determined  that  foremen  in  enterprise  like 
those  before  us  could  not  exact  union  recog- 
nition; and  that,  therefore,  New  York  could 
not  oppose  such  federal  action  by  a  contrary 
policy  of  its'  own. 

But    the    Court's    opinion    seemed,    to     Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter, 

apart  from  the  suggestion  that  the  National 
Board's  declination  of  jurisdiction  "in  certain 
types  of  cases  for  budgetary  reasons"  might 
leave  room  for  the  State  in  those  situations 
.  .  .  [to  carry]  at  least  overtones  of  meaning 
that,  regardless  of  the  consent  of  the  National 
Board,  New  York  is  excluded  from  enforcing 
rights  of  collective  bargaining  in  all  indus- 
tries within  its  borders  as  to  which  Congress 
has  granted  opportunity  to  invoke  the 
authority  of  the  National  Board. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  three  members  of  the 
Court, 

the  inability  of  the  National  Board  to  exercise 
its  dormant  powers  because  of  lack  of  funds 
ought  not  to  furnish  a  more  persuasive  reason 
for  finding  that  concurrent  State  power  may 
function  than  a  deliberate  exercise  of  judg- 
ment by  the  National  Board  that  industrial 
relations  having  both  national  and  state 
concern  can  most  effectively  be  promoted  by 
an  appropriate  division  of  administrative 
resources  between  the  National  and  the  State 
Boards. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  elaborated  on  the 
practical  importance  of  the  realization  by  the 
National  Board  that  it  could  not  carry  out 
the  policies  of  the  Act  over  the  whole  range 
of  its  authority  and  on  the  arrangement  which 
was  consequently  worked  out  to  leave  to  the 
State  Board  jurisdiction  over  the  so-called  local 
industries  covered  by  the  federal  Act. 

Of  special  interest  is  his  statement  con- 
cerning Federal-State  relations: — 

This  practical  Federal-State  working 
arrangement,  arrived  at  by  those  carrying 
the  responsibility  for  breathing  life  into  the 
bare  bones  of  legislation,  is  so  relevant  to 
the  solution  of  the  legal  issues  arising  out  of 
State-Nation  industrial  interaction,  that  I 
have  set  forth  the  agreement  in  full.  .  .  . 
Particularly  when  dealing  with  legal  aspects 
of  industrial  relations  is  it  important  for 
courts  not  to  isolate  legal  issues  from  their 
workaday  context. 

He   was   unable   to  join   the   Court's   opinion 
which  he  interpreted  to  mean 

that  it   is  beyond  the  power  of  the  National 
Board  to  agree  with  State  agencies  enforcing 


laws  like  the  Wagner  Act  to  divide,  with 
due  regard  to  local  interests,  the  domain  over 
which  Congress  had  given  the  National  Board 
abstract  discretion  but  which,  practically, 
cannot  be  covered  by  it  alone.  If  such  co- 
operative agreements  between  State  and 
National  Boards  are  barred  because  the 
power  which  Congress  has  granted  to  the 
National  Board  ousted  or  superseded  State 
authority,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  State 
authority  can  revive  because  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  put  the  Board  on  short  rations.  .  .  . 

He  continued: — 

When  construing  federal  legislation  that 
deals  with  matters  that  also  lie  within  the 
authority,  because  within  the  proper  interests, 
of  the  State,  we  must  be  mindful  that  we  are 
part  of  the  delicate  process  of  adjusting  the 
interacting  areas  of  National  and  State 
authority  over  commerce.  The  inevitable 
extension  of  federal  authority  over  economic 
enterprise  has  absorbed  the  authority  that 
was  previously  left  to  the  States.  But  in 
legislating,  Congress  is  not  indulging  in 
doctrinaire,  hard-and-fast  curtailment  of  the 
State  powers  reflecting  special  State  interests. 
Federal  legislation  of  this  character  must  be 
construed  with  due  regard  to  accommodation 
between  the  assertions  of  new  federal 
authority  and  the  functions  of  the  individual 
States,  as  reflecting  the  historic  and  per- 
sistent concerns  of  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment. Since  Congress  can,  if  it  chooses, 
entirely  displace  the  States  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  far-reaching  Commerce  Clause,  Con- 
gress needs  no  help  from  generous  judicial 
implications  to  achieve  the  supersession  of 
State  authority.  To  construe  federal  legis- 
lation so  as  not  needlessly  to  forbid  pre- 
existing State  authority  is  to  respect  our 
federal  system.  Any  indulgence  in  construc- 
tion should  be  in  favour  of  the  States,  because 
Congress  can  speak  with  drastic  clarity  when- 
ever it  chooses  to  assure  full  federal  authority, 
completely  displacing  the  States. 

This  is  an  old  problem  and  the  considera- 
tions involved  in  its  solution  are  common- 
place. But  results  not  always  harmonious 
have  from  time  to  time  been  drawn  from  the 
same  precepts.  In  law  also  the  emphasis 
makes  the  song.  It  may  make  a  decisive 
difference  what  view  judges  have  of  the  place 
of  the  States  in  our  national  life  when  they 
come  to  apply  the  governing  principle  that 
for  an  Act  of  Congress  completely  to  displace 
a  State  law  "the  repugnance  or  conflict  should 
be  direct  and  positive,  so  that  the  two  acts 
could  not  be  reconciled  or  consistently  stand 
together." 

The  circumspection  with  which  the  Court 
observed  federal  absorption  of  authority 
previously  belonging  to  the  States  in  the 
control  of  railroad  rates  was  recalled  by  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  Later,  when  Congress 
extended  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enable  it  to  correct 
State  rates  which  were  unreasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  interstate  rates,  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  were  associated  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 
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"No      doubt",      Mr.     Justice      Frankfurter 
continued, 

cases  have  not  .always  dealt  with  such 
scrupulous  regard  for  State  action  where 
Congress  has  not  patently  terminated  it. 
Metaphor-— "'occupied  the  field" — has  at  times 
done  service  for  close  analysis.  But  the  rules 
of  accommodation  that  have  been  most  con- 
sistently professed  as  well  as  the  dominant 
current  of  decisions  make  for  and  not  against 
the  modus  vivcndi  achieved  by  the  two 
agencies  in  the  labor  relations  field,  which 
the  Government,  as  amicus  curiae,  here  spon- 
sored. Such  an  arrangement  assures  the 
effectuation  of  the  policies  which  underlie 
both  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  "Little  Wagner  Act"  of  New  York  in  a 
manner  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Boards  for 
dealing  with  matters  affecting  interests  of 
common  concern.  .  .  . 

What  is  before  us  is  a  very  real  and  prac- 
tical situation.  The  vast  range  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
has  conferred  upon  the  Board  raises  problems 
of  administration  wholly  apart  from  avail- 
able funds.  As  a  result  of  this  Court's  deci- 
sion in  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601  (4  LRR  Man.  535), 
untold  small  enterprises  are  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Board.  While  labor  difficulties 
in  these  units  in  the  aggregate  may  unques- 
tionably have  serious  repercussions  upon 
interstate  commerce,  in  their  individualized 
aspects  they  are  equally  the  concern  of  their 
respective    localities.      Accordingly,    the    Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board,  instead  of 
viewing  the  attempt  of  State  agencies  to 
enforce  the  prmcipJes  of  collective  bargaining 
as  an  encroachment  upon  national  authority, 
regards  the  aid  of  the  State  agencies  as  an 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  a  common 
end.  .  .  . 

The  National  Board's  business  explains  the 
reason  and  supports  the  reasonableness  behind 
its  desire  to  share  burdens  that  may  be  the 
State's  concern  no  less  than  the  Nation's. 
The  Board's  Annual  Reports  show  increasing 
arrears.  ...  In  the  submission  by  the  Board 
before  us,  we  have  the  most  authoritative 
manifestation  by  national  authority  that 
State  collaboration  would  be  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  bane,  and  yet  judicial  construction 
would  forbid  the  aid  which  the  agency  of 
Congress  seeks  in  carrying  out  its  duty.  It 
is  surely  a  responsible  inference  that  the 
result  will  be  to  leave  uncontrolled  large 
areas  of  industrial  conflict.  Neither  what 
Congress  has  said  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  nor  the  structure  of  the  Act,  nor 
its  policy,  nor  its  actual  operation,  should  be 
found  to  prohibit  the  Board  from  exercising 
its  discretion  so  as  to  enlist  the  aid  of  agen- 
cies charged  with  like  duties  within  the 
States  in  enforcing  a  common  policy  by  a 
distribution  of  cases  appropriate  to  respec- 
tive State  and  National  interests.  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  v.  Neiv  York  State  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board;  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 
v.  Kelley  et  al.  Labour  Relations  Reporter, 
April  7,   1947. 


Conference  of  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Council 


HP  HE  eighth  meeting  of  the  Vocational 
■*■  Training  Advisory  Council  was  held  in 
the  Confederation  Building,  Ottawa,  May  20 
to  22,  1947.  Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  Chancellor, 
University  of  Alberta  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  presided. 

Other  members  of  the  Council  who  were 
present  were: — 

Major  P. "A.  Milette,  Inspector  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  School,  Quebec;  Lt.-Col.  F.  T.  Fairey, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  British 
Columbia,  Victoria;  Mr.  J.  G.  Herwig, 
General  Secretary,  the  Canadian  Legion, 
B.E.S.L.,  Dominion  Command,  Ottawa;  Mr. 
D.  S.  Lyons,  General  Vice-President,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Montreal; 
Mr.  N.  C.  MacKay,  Director  of  Extension, 
Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Winnipeg;  Dr.  Fletcher  Peacock,  Director  of 
Educational  Services  for  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Marshall,  President, 
National  Council  of  Women,  Toronto;  Miss 
B.  Oxner,  Director  of  Women's  Work  for 
Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon;  Mr.  P.  Sauvageau, 
Publicity  Agent,  Canadian  and  Catholic  Con- 
federation of  Labour,  Inc.,  Hull;  Mr.  N.  S. 
Dowd,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Others  present  were: — 

Mr.  L.  S.  Beattie,  Director,  Vocational 
Education  for  Ontario,  Toronto;  Lt.-Col. 
Archambault,  Acting  Regional  Director,  CVT, 
Quebec;  Mr.  H.  H.  Kerr,  Regional  Director, 
CVT,  Ontario;  Mr.  A.  W.  Crawford,  Director 
of  Training,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
Mr.  B.  G.  Pentland,  Superintendent  of  Voca- 
tional Training,  DVA;  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown, 
Solicitor,  Dominion  Department  of  Labour; 
Mr.  E.  N.  Mitchell,  Vocational  Training 
Division,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  R.  F.  Thompson,  Director  of 
Vocational  Training,  Dominion  Department  of 
Labour;  Brigadier  J.  E.  Lyon,  Superintendent 
of  Rehabilitation  Training,  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Labour;  Miss  Marion  M.  Graham, 
Supervisor  of  Women's  Training,  Dominion 
Department  of  Labour;  Mr.  P.  L.  F.  Riches, 
Educational  Training,  DVA;  Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Women's  Rehabili- 
tation, DVA;  Miss  Mona  O'Neill,  Assistant 
Supervisor,  Veterans'  Placement,  National 
Employment  Service;  Mr.  W.  K.  Rutherford, 
Chief  Employment  Officer,  National  Employ- 
ment Service;  Mr.  J.  L.  Langelier,  Director 
of  Youth  Training,  Montreal. 


On  opening  the  Conference  Dr.  McNally 
introduced  the  three  new  members  of  the 
Council,  namely,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Major 
Milette,  and  Mr.  Sauvageau.  He  stated  that 
letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  had 
been  received  from  Dr.  F.  H.  Sexton  of 
Halifax;  Mr.  E.  R.  Complin  of  Montreal; 
Captain  H.  G.  Gouthier,  St.  Lambert,  P.Q.; 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  C.  Scott,  Toronto. 

Dr.  McNally  pointed  out  that  the  training 
of  veterans  had  passed  its  peak  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  consolidate  schools  and 
courses  "in  an  orderly  manner".  It  was 
necessary  too,  he  said,  that  in  view  of  these 
changes,  the  Council  should  again  chart  its 
future  course. 

Minister  of  Labour  Addresses  Conference 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  a  brief  address  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "reconversion  in  Canada  had 
been  carried  out  very  smoothly,"  which  he 
attributed  "in  a  considerable  part  to  the 
work  of  Canadian  Vocational  Training".  He 
commended  the  Council  for  its  good  work 
both  during  and  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  several  provincial  Departments  of 
Education.  He  made  special  reference  to 
apprenticeship  training  and  reminded  the  con- 
ference that  "the  building  trades  in  this 
country  had  been  built  up  very  largely  by 
craftsmen  from  European  countries.  Although 
immigration  may  be  desirable  right  now,"  he 
said,  "the  countries  which  previously  supplied 
us  with  large  numbers  of  skilled  immigrants 
have  problems  of  their  own  which  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  skilled  help  at 
home".  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  he  con- 
tinued, for  "the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
to  train  their  own  skilled  workmen"  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  "apprenticeship  training 
is  going  forward  satisfactorily  all  across  the 
country". 

Deputy  Minister's   Remarks 

Dr.  A.  MacNamara,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  supplemented  briefly  the  comments 
of  the  Minister.  He  felt  that  it  should  be 
possible  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to 
develop  training  for  civilians,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  greater  number  of  veterans  who 
desired  vocational  training  were  either  attend- 
ing the  schools  or  had  already  completed 
their  training. 
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Director's  Report 

The  Director  of  CVT,  Mr.  R.  F.  Thompson, 
reported  a  substantial  reduction  in  recent 
months  in  the  number  of  veterans  taking 
vocational  training.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  head 
office  staff,  as  well  as  in  the  staffs  at  training 
centres  and  in  the  provincial  offices  of  CVT. 

Mr.  Thompson  referred  appreciatively  to 
the  "excellent  co-operation  and  fine  relations" 
that  had  existed  between  the  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  Branch  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  the  close  relation- 
ship that  had  been  maintained  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  in  carrying  out 
the  task  of  re-establishing  the  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  civilian  life. 

"In  the  interests,  not  only  of  economy,  but 
of  efficient,"  the  Director  said,  "and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  reduced  enrolment  ...  a  general 
policy  had  been  adopted  in  reducing  training 
facilities."  In  the  first  place  night  shifts  had 
been  discontinued.  Then  classes  in  the  same 
occupations  had  been  consolidated  in  fewer 
centres,  which  made  possible  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  instructors  and  the  closing  of 
several  training  centres.  However,  there  will 
be  kept  in  each  province,  at  least  one  class 
for  each  occupation  for  which  training  has 
been  given,  he  said. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
in  providing  for  the  training  of  civilians,  Mr. 
Thompson  stated.  Classes,  especially  in  the 
fish-cutting  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
women's  classes  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
for  nurses'  aides,  laboratory  technicians  and 
home  service  workers  have  been  making 
progress. 

Youth  training  has  been  continued  in  all 
of  the  provinces,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
assistance  being  given  either  to  university 
students,  or  nurses  in  training,  or  to  provide 
training  in  agriculture  for  rural  young  men 
and  women. 

Apprenticeship  agreements  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provincial  governments  are 
still  in  operation  with  the  exception  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Quebec  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  the  Director  stated. 
He  pointed  out  that  "many  additional  trades 
have  been  designated  under  the  provincial 
Acts,  much  more  provision  has  been  made  for 
full-time,  or  part-time  class  training  of 
apprentices,  trade  tests  have  been  arranged 
and  work  syllabi  have  been  drafted."  Then 
too,  efforts  are  being  continued  to  establish 
a  reasonably  uniform  length  of  apprentice 
service   for   each    occupation   and  also   to  set 


up  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  syllabi  of 
training  in  all  of  the  provinces. 

Assistance  to  vocational  schools  under  agree- 
ments between  the  Dominion  and  the  prov- 
inces has  been  progressing  and  a  number  of 
projects  have  been  submitted  by  the  prov- 
inces, including  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  vocational  schools,  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment,  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  or  alterations  to  existing  premises. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  acute  short- 
ages in  the  supply  of  building  materials  and 
inability  to  obtain  prompt  delivery  of 
machine  tools  are  factors  that  are  making  it 
difficult  to  proceed  with  the  projects  in  time 
to  qualify  for  the  Federal  grants  prescribed 
in  the  agreements  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  provinces. 

Director  s  Report  Discussed 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Thompson  outlined  the  work  which  had  been 
done  by  Canadian  Vocational  Training  (during 
and  following  the  war),  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Large  numbers  of  stenographers 
were  trained  during  the  war  years  and  since 
the  close  of  the  war  special  courses  have  been 
set  up  in  various  government  departments  at 
centres  across  Canada.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Director,  however,  this  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commission  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  logical  to  transfer  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  staff  which  had  been  carrying 
on  this  work  under  CVT. 

With  respect  to  the  training  in  agriculture 
provided  for  young  Canadians,  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  that  such  courses  had  been  provided  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  There  were 
short  courses  for  women  in  Saskatchewan,  as 
well  as  for  men.  Prince  Edward  Island  also 
had  classes  in  homecraft  for  rural  young 
women  and  for  young  men  in  blacksmithing 
and  farm  mechanics.  In  Nova  Scotia,  a  few 
short  courses  in  the  canning  of  fruit,  fish  and 
vegetables  had  been  given,  but  the  Agricul- 
tural College  had  such  a  large  enrolment  that 
it  could  not  handle  this  extra  work.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  demand  for  this  training 
in  Manitoba  would  probably  increase — both 
for  veterans  and  for  civilians. 

Statements   by   DVA    Officials 

Mr.  A.  W.  Crawford,  Director  of  Training, 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Mr. 
P.  L.  F.  Riches  of  the  office  of  Educational 
Training,  DVA,  each  presented  brief  state- 
ments to  the  conference.  The  former,  in  the 
main     corroborated     the     statement     of     Mr. 
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Thompson,  and  said  that  he  felt  that  by 
autumn  there  would  be  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  veterans  requiring 
vocational  training.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
necessity  for  consolidating  certain  courses  and 
for  closing  some  of  the  schools  would  make 
it  necessary  for  many  veterans  to  travel 
farther  for  their  training.  He  referred  appre- 
ciatively to  "the  splendid  work  which  had 
been  done  in  the  training  of  veterans"  by  the 
Advisory  Council  and  by  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training. 

Mr.  Riches  referred  especially  to  pre- 
matriculation  training.  He  said  that  on 
April  30,  1947,  6,300  veterans  were  attending 
pre-matriculation  schools.  Of  tlxese,  446  would 
still  be  in  CVT  schools  in  September,  in 
addition  to  an  estimated  200  that  would  be 
approved  for  training  during  the  summer. 
"This  would  mean,"  he  said,  "that  the  pre- 
matriculation  enrolment  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember (1947)  would  be  approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  the  present  enrolment." 

Training-on-the-J  ob 

Brigadier  J.  E.  Lyon  made  a  brief  report 
on  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
training-on-the-job.  The  field  organization 
carrying  on  this  work  was  functioning  satis- 
factorily and  only  on  rare  occasions  was  it 
necessary  to  cancel  or  to  re-consider  agree- 
ments with  employers.  Veterans  taking  this 
training  had  "established  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion with  employers."  CVT,  he  said,  "has 
reached  the  stage  where  the  number  of 
vacancies  for  training-on-the-job  exceeds  the 
number  of  veterans  who  are  available  for  this 
type  of  training." 

Training  of   Women   Veterans 

Miss  Marion  Graham,  Supervisor  of 
Women's  training,  CVT,  stated  that  approxi- 
mately 21  per  cent,  or  9,676,  of  the  women 
veterans  had  applied  for  training  under  the 
CVT  program.  Of  these,  2,582  were  still  in 
training  at  the  end  of  April,  1947.  This  does 
not  include  those  who  have  taken,  or  are 
taking,  training  at  the  universities.  Roughly 
85  per  cent  of  the  women  accepted  for  CVT 
selected  one  of  the  following  fields:  com- 
mercial, dress-making,  hairdressing,  nursing- 
service  training,  hotel,  restaurant  and  domestic 
occupations,  and  pre-matriculation.  Training- 
on-the-job  in  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments has  not  been  popular  with  women 
veterans,  Miss  Graham  said.  Approximately 
1,200  women  veterans  have  taken  pre-matricu- 
lation training,  either  to  prepare  themselves 
for  university  entrance,  or  as  a  requisite  for 
a  chosen  trade. 


Agreements  under  Schedule  M  (civilian) 
have  been  signed  by  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  This  provides  training  for  gainful 
employment  for  men  or  women  who  are 
directed  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  to  attend  a  course  of  training. 
Training  under  this  schedule  was  commenced 
for  women  during  the  past  year  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  Miss 
Graham  stated.  She  pointed  out  that  although 
an  "all  out  effort"  was  made  to  popularize 
home  service  training  in  various  centres  across 
Canada,  the  number  of  women  veterans  that 
enrolled  did  not  warrant  a  continuance  of 
this  program.  However,  courses  for  civilian 
women  in  home  service  training  are  being 
given  at  Saskatoon  and  Calgary.  Those  who 
take  this  training  will  be  available  for  place- 
ment in  household  employment  through  the 
National  Employment  Service.  "It  is  felt," 
Miss  Graham  asserted,  "that  the  picture  of 
employment  in  domestic  occupations  will  not 
be  righted  until  provision  has  been  made  for 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment 
insurance." 

-  It  was  pointed  out  that  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training,  with  the  guidance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Registered  Nurses'  Associa- 
tions on  advisory  committees,  has  set  up 
training  for  the  auxiliary  service  to  nursing 
in  all  provinces  except  Quebec  and  Manitoba. 
In  Manitoba,  this  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and 
Quebec  has  continued  the  use  of  schools 
where  trained  nursing  attendants  graduate. 
In  Ontario,  the  Department  of  Health  assumed 
responsibility  for  training  of  civilians  in  this 
field  in  July,  1946,  as  the  demand  for  such 
workers  was  urgent.  "At  present,"  Miss  Graham 
said,  most  of  the  provinces  are  negotiating  for 
the  licensing  and  registering  of  graduates  of 
the  auxiliary  to  the  nursing  services".  She 
stated  further  that,  "at  the  present  time,  dress- 
making is  first  on  the  list  of  trade  training 
preferences  for  women  veterans".  No  diffi- 
culty has  been  met  with  in  the  placement  in 
industry  of  those  veterans  who  have  taken 
the  dress-making  course.  Most  of  these 
graduates,  however,  have  taken  the  training 
to  equip  themselves  better  for  home-making. 
Miss  Mona  O'Neill,  Assistant  Supervisor, 
Veterans'  Placement,  National  Employment 
Service,  stated  that  some  CVT  graduates  in 
hairdressing  and  dress-making  have  been 
placed  in  other  employment.  "In  commercial 
schools,"  she  said,  "many  employers  keep  in 
touch  with  the  schools  so  that  the  girls  usually 
have  jobs  by  the  time  their  courses  are  com- 
pleted". Miss  O'Neill  stated  that  "many  large 
firms  operate  their  own  training  organizations, 
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but    apparently    in    spite    of    this, 
demand     for     women     who    are 
salesmanship". 

Resolutions 


there    is    a 
trained    in 


(1)  The  Council  recommended  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Voca- 
tional Training  be  made  a  permanent  one. 
Such  an  official  would  act  in  an  advisory  and 
a  supervisory  capacity  in  the  expansion 
program  for  vocational  schools  carried  out 
under  The  Vocational  Schools  Assistance 
Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  respectfully  suggested  to 
the  provincial  Departments  of  Education  that 
they  consider  providing  for  a  continuance  of 
training  the  same,  or  similar  to  CVT,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  civilian  adults  who  had  had 
no  employment  experience  and  who  may  not 
have  had  such  opportunities  during  their  school 
years.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  be  asked  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  provincial  depart- 
ments concerned  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

(3)  Concerning  equipment  no  longer 
required  by  CVT,  the  Council  urged  that  the 
cost  to  provincial  governments  be  reduced 
from  the  present  figure  of  50  per  cent  of  the 


original    cost    to    the    Dominion    government, 
to  "a  nominal  figure". 

(4)  The  Council  recommended  that  the 
Youth  Training  Courses  be  continued  for 
youth  who  were  unemployed  and  that,  in  the 
planning  of  such  courses,  due  consideration  be 
given  to  the  occupational  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  respective  areas. 

Interview    with    Minister 

A  delegation  from  the  Council  interviewed 
the  Minister  of  Labour  during  the  course  of 
the  Conference  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  time  limit  for  the  spending  of  money 
allotted  for  capital  expenditures  under  the 
Vocational  Schools  Assistance  Agreement.  The 
Minister,  while  refusing  to  make  a  definite 
commitment  beyond  the  current  one-year 
extension,  had  not  indicated  that  further 
consideration  would  be  refused  at  a  later  date. 

The  delegation  reported  that  the  Minister 
had  intimated  that  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  with  respect  to  civilian  training 
under  schedule  M  and  also  on  youth  training, 
would  always  be  given   careful   consideration. 

The  Council  will  hold  its  next  Conference 
in  Ottawa,  commencing  on  September  16, 
1947. 


Unemployment  Insurance 


Analysis  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Claims 


r"PHE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 
-*-  that  a  total  of  35,859  claims  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefit  was  filed  in  Local 
Offices  across  Canada  during  April  compared 
with  43,675  in  March  and  35,781  in  April,  1946. 

As  at  April  30,  there  were  82,276  (60,490 
male  and  21,786  female)  live  unemployment 
insurance  (ordinary)  claims  as  against  103,291 
(80,451  male  and  22,840  female)  at  March  31 
and  123,950  (94,979  male  and  28,971  female) 
at  April  30,  1946.  Thus  the  number  of  cases 
of  recorded  unemployment  as  at  a  given  date 
continues  to  decline.  Compared  with  March 
31,  the  April  30  figures  indicate  a  decrease  in 
live  claims  in  all  provinces.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  live  claims,  there  were  3,794 
(3,391  male  and  403  female)  other  live  claims 
at  April  30.  These  are  principally  short-time 
claims. 

An  initial  claim  is  filed  by  a  claimant  who 
has  no  benefit  rights  already  established. 
When  rights  have  been  established,  they 
remain  and  can  be  drawn  upon  during 
successive  periods  of  unemployment  until 
either  twelve  months  have  elapsed  or  the 
rights  are  exhausted.  A  renewal  claim  is  filed 
by  a  claimant  who  has  benefit  rights  currently 
established.  A  claimant  who  has  missed  two 
or  more  reporting  days  (usually  two  or  more 
weeks)  must  file  a  renewal  claim  in  order  to 
re-establish  his  eligibility  for  benefit. 

During  April,  45,243  claims  were  adjudicated 
at  Insurance  offices,  31,358  being  considered 
entitled  to  benefit  and  13,885  not  entitled  to 
benefit.  This  includes  7,148  readjudications 
(revised  claims)  of  cases  that  had  previously 
been    handled    as    initial    or    renewal    claims. 


The  chief  reasons  for  non-entitlement  were: 
"insufficient  contributions  while  in  insurable 
employment"  6,322  cases,  "voluntarily  left 
employment  without  just  cause"  2,856  cases, 
"refused  an  offer  of  work  and  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  work"  2,381  cases. 

In  April,  100,285  persons  received  one 
or  more  benefit  payments  amounting  to 
$3,780,749  for  1,943,793  days  of  compensated 
unemployment  compared  with  109,625  persons 
paid  $4,479,875  for  2,304,914  days  in  March 
and  158,168  beneficiaries  paid  $7,011,579  for 
3,446,271   days  in  April,   1946. 

The  average  duration  of  the  unemployment 
compensated  was,  then,  19-4  days  in  April, 
21-0  days  in  March  and  21-8  days  in  April 
last  year.  The  average  amount  of  benefit 
paid  per  beneficiary  was  $37.70  in  April, 
$40.87  in  March  and  $44.33  in  April,  1946. 
The  average  amount  of  benefit  paid  per 
compensated  day  of  unemployment  was  $1.95 
in  April,  $1.94  in  March  and  $2.03  in  April 
of  last  year. 

Table  I.     (Registrations)   Omitted 

Registration  of  employers  and  insured 
employees  which  is  tabulated  each  month  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  as  "Table  I"  under  the 
section  of  the  activities  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  has  been  omitted  in 
this  issue.  This  tabular  information  is  sub- 
jected to  an  annual  adjustment  in  April, 
following  the  renewal  of  insurance  books  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  publication 
of  the  table  will  be  renewed  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 


TABLE  2. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  FILING  CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  IN 
LOCAL  OFFICES  FEBRUARY,  1942  TO  APRIL.  1947 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

4,637 
4,822 
5,046 
3,953 
2,027 
1,772 
1,087 
1,370 
1,013 
1,475 
2,896 
6,562 

11,751 
12,284 
10,667 
6,463 
4,654 
3,226 
3,106 
3,241 
3,715 
6,222 
11,798 
13,770 

20,412 
14,990 
13,307 
8,430 
8,825 
10,857 
10,886 
20,557 
40,473 
36,717 
53,325 
57,612 

71,932 
59.09S 
50, 706 
35,781 
34,777 
30,646 
27.576 
25,115 
28,553 
34,891 
37,111 
52,479 

63,681 

663 
4,124 
2,925 
2,799 
4,629 
2,668 
1,855 

47,141 

43,675 

35.S59 

July 

1,118 
1,058 
1,748 
3,337 

Total 

26,924 

36,660 

90,897 

296,391 

448,667 

190,356 
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TABLE  3.-CLAIMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCES, 

APRIL,  1947 


Province 

Claims  Filed  at 
Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims 
(including  claims  pending  from 
previous  months)  0) 

Total 

Initial 

Renewal 

Entitled 

to 
Benefit 

Not 
Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending  (<0 

171 
3,818 
1,462 
11,653 
9,291 
2,827 
1,226 
1,777 
3,634 

147 
2,967 
1,155 
9,036 
7,139 
2,042 

939 
1,404 
2,673 

24 
851 
307 
2,617 
2,152 
785 
287 
373 
961 

185 
3,128 
1,139 
8,986 
8,769 
2,562 
1,308 
1,934 
3,347 

75 

1,136 

751 

5,740 

3,098 

952 

654 

431 

1,048 

121 

2,037 

1,034 

4,920 

3,695 

1,471 

436 

Alberta 

536 

2,926 

Total,  Canada,  April,  1947 

35,859 
43,675 
35,781 

27,502 
33,269 
27,891 

8,357 
10,406 
7,890 

31,358 
40,912 
29,710 

13,885 
15,771 
10,354 

17,176 

Total,  Canada,  March,  1947 

20,116 

Total,  Canada,  (3)  April,  1946 

9,697 

0)  Action  taken  at  Insurance  Offices. 

(2)  Includes  claims  referred  to  Appeals. 

(3)  Revised  claims  for  1946  not  available. 


TABLE  4.— CLAIMANTS  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  WITH  CHIEF 

REASONS  FOR  NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Reasons  for  Non-Entitlement 

Month 

of 

April, 

1946 

Month 
of 

April, 
1947 

Cumulative 

Total 
for  Current 
Fiscal  Year 

5,740 
212 
127 
200 
549 

2,896 
630 

6,322 
599 
133 

2,381 
377 

2,856 

1,217 

6,322 

599 

133 

2,381 

377 

2,856 

1,217 

Total -. 

10,354 

13,885 

13,885 

0)  These  include:  Claims  not  made  in  prescribed  manner;  claimants  not  unemployed;  failure  to  carry  out  written  directions; 
claimants  being  in  class  "O"  contributions;  claimants  being  inmates  of  prisons,  etc. 


TABLE  5— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFIT,  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFIT  PAID.  APRIL,  1947 


Province 

Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
During 
Month 

Number 
Commen- 
cing Benefit 
During 

Month 

Number 
of 

Days 
Benefit 

Paid 

Amount 

of  Benefit 

Paid 

Prince  Edward  Island 

757 
8,443 
3,463 
33,220 
26, 266 
7,595 
4,240 
5,103 
11,198 

232 
3,128 
1,184 
8,467 
6,774 
2,142 
1,122 

795 
2,590 

17,789 
173,727 

67,687 
671,097 
498,225 
140,073 

81,371 

86,741 
207,083 

32,503 

354,421 

New  Brunswick 

136,866 

1,236,053 

983,908 

274,215 

159,648 

Alberta 

176,359 

British  Columbia 

426,776 

Total,  Canada,  April,  1947> 

100, 285 
109,625 
158,168 

26,434 
30,504 
35,061 

1,943,793 
2,304,914 
3,446,271 

3,780,749 

Total,  Canada,  March,  1947 

4,479,875 

Total,  Canada,  April,  1946 

7,011,579 
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Digest  of  Selected  Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  1940 


THE  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
submits  the  following  digest  of  selected 
decisions  in  appeals  heard  by  the  Umpire  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  1940,  and  its  amendments.  These  cases 
are  an  extension  of  the  series  commenced  in 
the  April,  1945,  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  continued  in  each  of  the  succeeding  issues. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  possible 
precedent  value  for  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions which  may,  from  time  to  time,  confront 
Insurance  Officers  and  Courts  of  Referees.  In 
addition,  they  provide  a  medium  for  presenting 
to  employers  and  employees  alike  brief  state- 
ments of  the  principles  upon  which  insurance 
against  unemployment  operates  in  Canada  and 
of  actual  facts  in  specific  cases  coming  before 
the  Umpire  on  appeal. 

The  selected  decisions  are  published  in  two 
series:  (1)  Benefit  cases,  designated  CU-B  and 
(2)  Coverage  cases,  CU-C. 

CU-B.  92 
(29  May,  1946) 

Held  that  a  claimant  can  only  be  considered 
as  being  available  for  employment  when  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  without  delay,  suitable 
employment. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as 
follows: — 

The  claimant,  a  married  man,  aged  31  years, 
was  employed  for  a  period  of  approximately 
twenty  months  as  a  storekeeper  at  a  salary 
of  $135  per  month.  He  was  separated  from 
his  employment  on  February  5,  1946,  filed  a 
claim  for  benefit  on  February  8  and  on  the 
same  day  refused  to  apply  for  a  permanent 
position  as  a  bookkeeper  at  a  salary  of  $30 
per  week,  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  the 
district,  stating  that  he  was  seeking  temporary 
employment  only.  He  explained  that  due  to 
the  house  shortage  in  the  city,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  move  to  the  country  and  was 
unable  to  take  a  permanent  position  as  he 
had  to  move  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  claim 
and  disqualified  the  claimant  for  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  on  the  grounds  that  the  claimant 
had  not  shown  good  cause  in  refusing  to  apply 
for  a  situation  which  was  considered  suitable. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Referees  which  unanimously 
allowed  the  claim  on  the  grounds  that  the 
employment  office,  having  knowledge  that  the 
claimant  was  only  available  for  a  temporary 
position,  should  not  have  directed  him  to  a 
position  which  required  a  permanent  employee. 


The  Insurance  Officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Referees. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  disallowed  and  gave  as  his 
reasons: — 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  claimant  had  refused  to  apply  for 
suitable  employment  and  if  he  was  available 
for  employment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act. 

The  employment  was  of  a  type  in  which 
the  claimant  had  previously  been  employed 
and  at  a  salary  almost  equal  to  that  which 
he  had  been  receiving  in  his  last  employment 
and  which  was  recognized  as  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  district.  The  claimant  stipulated 
that  he  desired  temporary  employment  only 
and  for  this  reason  refused  to  accept  the 
position  that  was  offered  to  him. 

In  my  opinion  the  employment  to  which 
the  claimant  was  referred  was  suitable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  A  person  claiming 
benefit  must  be  available  for  employment  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  being  available 
when  he  is  prepared  to  accept,  without  delay, 
suitable  employment.  In  this  case  the 
claimant  was  not  prepared  to  accept  such 
suitable  employment  because  he  has  restricted 
himself  as  to  the  type  of  employment  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  and  by  so  doing  has 
restricted  his  availability  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  has  brought  himself  within  the  scope 
of  Section  43  (b)  of  the  Act  which  provides 
for  certain  disqualifications. 

CU-B.  95 
(27  June,  1946) 

Held  that  a  boy,  17  years  of  age,  had  good 
cause  for  refusing  to  accept  employment  away 
from  home  because  of  the  objection  of  his 
parents. — 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  as 
follows: — 

The  claimant,  a  single  boy,  aged  17  years, 
living  at  home,  was  last  employed  as  a 
"primer"  on  a  tobacco  farm,  from  August  13 
to  September  12,  1945,  receiving  $8  a  day. 

On  January  7,  1946,  the  claimant  was 
notified  to  report  to  the  local  office  of  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  a  position  as 
labourer  at  an  iron  works  some  distance  from 
his  home,  at  an  hourly  rate  of  60  cents  to  63 
cents  for  a  48-hour  week,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing   rate    for    the    district.     The    claimant 
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failed  to  report  to  the  local  office  but  on 
January  14  filed  a  claim  for  benefit.  His 
reason  for  not  keeping  the  appointment  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  work  was  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave  his  home  town  where 
he  resided  with  his  parents  who  also  objected 
to  his  accepting  employment  elsewhere.  The 
Insurance  Officer  disallowed  the  claim  and 
disqualified  the  claimant  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks. 

From  this  decision  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Referees  which,  by  a 
unanimous  decision,  allowed  the  appeal  stating 
that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  court  that  a 
lad  of  this  age  should  not  be  forced  to  leave 
his  home  if  there  was  any  hope  at  all  of 
procuring  employment  in  his  home  town.  The 
claimant  appeared  before  the  court  and 
reported  that  he  had  since  obtained  work  on 
February  12  on  the  night  shift  at  a  cotton 
mill  in  his  home  town. 


The  Insurance  Officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Referees. 

Decision 

The  Umpire's  decision  was  that  the  claim 
should  be  allowed  and  gave  as  his  reasons: — 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Referees 
evidently  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  lad 
of  this  age  should  not  be  forced  to  leave 
his  home  if  there  was  any  hope  at  all  of  his- 
procuring  employment  in  his  home  town  and 
upon  this  ground  the  court  presumably  found 
that  the  work  was  unsuitable  or  that  the- 
claimant  had  established  good  cause  for 
refusing  it. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  consider  the 
claimant  had  good  cause  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  employment  notified  which  entailed  his 
living  away  from  home. 


Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Introduction 


EMPLOYMENT  steadily  gained  during 
April  and  early  May  despite  the  serious 
handicap  of  a  late  spring.  The  major 
seasonal  industries,  agriculture,  construction, 
and  mining  each  faced  a  heavy  program  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  next  six  months.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather 
conditions,  the  drive  for  additional  help  began 
early  in  the  season.  Expansion  in  the  Mari- 
times  continued  to  be  sluggish,  held  back  by 
repercussions  from  the  extended  coal  strike. 
Elsewhere,  seasonal  expansion  was  rapid  and 
pointed  to  a  much  earlier  development  of 
shortages  in  the  labour  market  than  in  1946. 
Preparations  to  combat  the  anticipated 
farm  labour  shortage  were  well  under  way. 
Regional  harvesting  excursions  had  been 
planned,  the  movement  of  Maritime  workers 
to  the  central  regions  had  begun,  and  plans 
for  further  immigration  of  European  farm 
workers  were  progressing  well. 

In  logging,  the  river  drive  started  later  than 
usual  in  most  eastern  areas  because  of  the 
cold  weather  which  delayed  the  ice  break-up. 
However,  the  water  level  was  high  in  most 
rivers  and  there  was  an  ample  supply  of 
drive  hands,  thus  a  speedier  operation  than 
usual  was  expected. 

The  construction  industry  was  progressing 
rapidly  with  work  on  its  current  industrial 
and  commercial  contracts.  There  were,  how- 
ever, signs  of  a  growing  tendency  towards 
postponement  of  non-essential  projects  because 
of  material  and  labour  shortages,  and  high 
costs.  The  value  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  during  April  showed  a  decline  of 
$23  million  from  the  April,  1946  figure.  The 
cumulative  total  of  contracts  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1947  also  registered  a  drop  over 
the  comparative  period  in  1946.  Engineering 
awards  had  been  gaining  steadily,  but  resi- 
dential and  industrial  awards  were  declining 
and  commercial  construction  was  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  level  as  in  1946.  The 
cost  factor  affected  residential  building  more 
quickly  and  had  led  to  the  recent  cancellation 
of  the  low-rental  scheme  by  Housing  Enter- 
prises Ltd.  In  order  to  make  more  lumber 
available  domestically,  export  quotas  were 
reduced    by    a    recent    government    measure. 


Compensatory  price  increases  ranging  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  at  the  consumer  level  had  been 
granted.  Shortages  of  skilled  tradesmen  were 
becoming  more  serious  with  bricklayers, 
plasterers  and  plumbers  difficult  to  obtain. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  number  of  unplaced 
applicants  for  employment  registered  at 
National  Employment  Service  Offices  had 
fallen  to  the  lowest  point  recorded  since 
October,  1945.  Those  on  file  numbered 
128,000  (96,000  male  and  32,000  female).  If 
the  1946  rate  of  absorption  is  maintained 
during  the  coming  months  the  unplaced  may 
well  be  reduced  far  below  the  100,000  mark, 
with  only  a  residual  of  physically  unfit,  aged, 
and  unemployed  remaining  on  file  during  the 
summer  months.  An  indicator  of  the  down- 
trend in  unemployment  is  provided  in  the 
number  of  persons  signing  the  unemployment 
register.  During  April,  live  claims  fell  from 
103,000  to  82,000. 

The  spring  upswing  in  employment  was 
reflected  also  in  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  index  of  employment  (June  1, 
1941=100),  which  rose  by  two  points  to  total 
118-3  at  April  1.  The  change  in  employ- 
ment was  largely  seasonal  in  nature  although 
considerable  advances  took  place  in  heavy 
steel  and  secondary  textile  manufacturing. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  persons  recorded 
as  employed  in  firms  reporting  15  or  more 
employees  totalled  1,859,000. 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  by 
five  points  during  March  to  total  77-6  cents 
at  April  1,  the  highest  recorded  level  in  this 
series.  Both  the  concentration  of  employ- 
ment in  higher-paying  jobs  and  the  upward 
revision  in  wage  rates  were  responsible  for 
the  monthly  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  average 
hours  worked  slumped  somewhat  and  totalled 
43-2  per  week.  One  year  before  average 
hours  worked  totalled  44-4  during  March. 

In  the  Maritime  region  unemployment 
showed  a  gradual  decline,  indicating  seasonal 
expansion  in  agriculture  and  construction. 
The  log  drive  was  seriously  delayed  in  some 
areas  by  the  unusually  cold  weather.  The 
deep  sea  fishing  fleet  had  been  very  active  in 
order  to  make  up  for  time  lost  during  the 
strike.    As  a  result,  fish  processing  plants  were 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  ON  EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

Note:— Figures  are  as  at  the  first  of  the  month  except  where  otherwise  indicated.     Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


Series 

1947 
April 

1947 
March 

1947 
February 

1916 
April 

1P46 
March 

1946 
February 

Civilian  Non-Institutional  Population— (>) 
Civilian  Labour  Force—  0) 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 
118-3 
1,858,738 
1,454,587 
404,151 
81,432* 
32,128 
29,805 
24,375 
14,849 

(t) 

181,354* 
145,906 
35,448 
103,291 

(t) 

163-9 

35.76 

77-6 

43-2 

198-5 

8,936,000 
4,706,000 

4,565,000 

118-1 

1,853,195 

1,451,247 

401,948 

71,770 

30,433 

31,377 

22,408 

13,725 

141,000 

194,814 
156,820 
37,994 
110,062 
1-8 

163-2 

35.66 

77-1 

43-4 

195-2 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

118-3 

1,859,719 

1,457,623 

402,096 

73,018 

28,276 

33,231 

20,791 

12,515 

(t) 

193, 105 
155,965 

37,140 
103,995 

(t) 

160-7 

35.09 

76-4 

43-2 

190-8 

(t) 
(t) 

(t) 

110-6 

1,330,580 

940,431 

390, 146 

82,459 

37,131 

33,158 

26,028 

15,930 

(t) 

266.42S 
217,491 

48,937 
154,820 

(t) 

139-5 

32.56 

68-4 

44-4 

197-9 

8,538,000 
4,525,000 

4,312,000 

109-4 

1,702,983 

1,315,894 

387,089 

75,162 

31,379 

37,875 

21,947 

13,971 

213,000 

263,425 
215,353 
48,072 
161,997 
1-9 

137-6 

32  53 

67-9 

440 

1990 

(t) 

(f) 

Employment — 

Employed  (*) 

(t) 

Index  (June  1,  1941  =  100)  (2) 

109-3 

Total  (2) 

'    1,701,579 

Male  (*) 

1,312,334 

Female  (*) 

389,245 

Unfilled  Vacancies  at  N.E.S 

Vacancies  Notified  (3) 

83,633 
26,471 

Applications  for  Employment  (3) 

39.5S2 

Referrals  (3) 

19,649 

Placements  (3) 

12,459 

(t) 

233,703 
188, 140 

45,563 
145,952 
(t) 

135-7 
32.06 
67-9 
3S-1 

188 -a 

Unem  ploy  m  en  t— 

Unemployed  (') 

Unplaced  Applicants  at  N.E.S.— 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Unemployment  Insurance  Claims, , 

Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions % 

Earnings  and  Hours- 
Index,  Aggregate  Weekly  Payrolls  (June  1, 
1941  =  100)  («) 

Per  Capita  Weekly  Earnings $ 

Average  Hourly  Earnings jf 

Average  Hours  Worked  per  Week 

Industrial  Production- 
Index  (1935-39  =  100)  (•) 

(t)  Not  available. 

(')  Estimates  are  based  on  sample  Labour  Force  Survey  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
All  figures  represent  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

(2)  Statistics  are  based  on  the  eight  leading  industries.     Data  are  compiled  from  reports  of  firms  with  15  or  more  employees 

(3)  Weekly  average  for  month  in  non-agricultural  industries  reporting  to  National  Employment  Service. 
m  Average  hourly  earnings  and  man-hours  apply  to  manufacturing  only. 

(5)  During  the  month. 
l*)For  more  recent  figures,  see  below,  under  Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
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again  working  at  capacity.  Farm  work  was 
delayed  because  of  the  recent  bad  weather; 
many  orders  were  on  file  for  Polish  veterans. 
Port  activity  at  Halifax  slumped  further  and 
prospects  for  summer  work  along  the  water- 
front were  limited.  Manufacturing  firms 
reported  an  improvement  in  delivery  of 
materials,  which  was  expected  to  stimulate 
employment.  The  coal  strike  had  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  almost  all  industries  in  the 
Sydney  area.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
dwindled  markedly,  accompanied  by  a  slack- 
ening in  retail  and  whole  trade. 

The  Quebec  region  reported  a  steady  rise 
in  industrial  activity  and  was  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  level  one  year  ago.  The 
greatest  expansion  had  been  in  the  light  steel 
and  non-ferrous  metal  industries,  and  a  most 
encouraging  upturn  was  evident  in  heavy  and 
medium  steel  production.  In  only  two  groups, 
chemicals  and  miscellaneous  products,  had 
production  declined.  Distribution  of  the 
increased  industrial  output  had  speeded  up 
as  v/inter  transportation  difficulties  were  over- 
come. Labour  unrest  in  the  textile  industry 
blocked  production.  Farm  labour  demand 
was  high,  but  urban  industries  appeared  more 
attractive  to  most  applicants.  The  mining 
tragedy  at  Malartic  was  expected  to  make 
recruiting  of  labour  more  difficult  for  mines 
in  northern  Quebec.  The  log  drive  was 
behind  schedule  due  to  backward  spring 
weather  but  activity  should  be  in  full  swing 
by  the  end  of  May.  Unseasonable  weather 
held  back  the  boom  in  construction  .  but 
preparations  were  beginning  for  the  greatest 
building  season  yet  recorded. 

In  the  Ontario  region,  the  growing  labour 
demand  and  the  dwindling  supply  of  all  types 
of  workers  reflected  the  rising  tempo  of 
production.  The  chronic  scarcity  of  farm 
labour  aroused  great  interest  in  proposals  to 
bring  workers  from  Great  Britain  and 
Holland.  The  cold,  wet  spring  had  delayed 
farm  work  seriously,  and  most  land  in  eastern 
Ontario  was  still  water-logged.  Log  drives 
were  in  full  swing  and  unusually  high  waters 
were  expected  to  enable  the  drive  to  be 
finished  in  record  time.  Heavy  backlogs  of 
orders  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing 
promised  capacity  production,  except  where 
material  shortages  formed  bottlenecks.  Steel 
and  lumber  were  major  scarcities.  Demand 
for  foundry  workers  was  at  the  wartime 
level,  with  moulders  and  heavy  labourers 
being  the  chief  requirement.  Weather  con- 
ditions held  up  construction  work  to  some 
90232—7 


extent,  but  nevertheless  the  demand  for 
skilled  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  plumbers 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Many  building 
materials  were  still  difficult  to  obtain.  Indus- 
trial and  institutional  construction  appeared 
to  be  exceeding  all  previous  building  records. 
The  Prairie  region  reported  that  spring 
activity  was  under  way.  Seeding  was  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  usual  in  most  areas, 
but  demand  for  farm  labour  was  increasing. 
Farmers  were  emphasizing  the  need  for 
skilled  help  and  were  willing  to  pay  higher 
wages  for  experienced  men.  As  usual, 
vacancies  registered  in  the  wheat  areas  were 
chiefly  for  spring  work  only,  while  in  mixed 
farming  areas  most  of  the  jobs  were  for  the 
summer  season.  Base  metal  mines  reported  a 
variety  of  vacancies;  ore  shipments  to  Port 
Arthur  were  expected  to  be  resumed  with 
the  opening  up  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  River  drives  had  been  delayed  in 
eastern  logging  districts  by  the  late  clearing 
of  ice.  Pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Lakehead 
district  will  operate  under  a  new  working 
agreement  with  local  unions  providing  sub- 
stantial wage  increases.  Construction  projects 
were  progressing  as  fast  as  the  supply  of 
materials  would  permit.  Highway  transporta- 
tion was  back  to  normal;  the  box  car  shortage 
had  eased  considerably.  As  a  result,  live-stock 
receipts  had  improved  at  packing-house 
centres,  and  workers  were  being  re-hired. 

The  Pacific  region  reported  that  the 
employment  situation  showed  a  marked 
improvement  during  April  with  unemployment 
steadily  declining.  The  scarcity  of  skilled 
miners  handicapped  mining  production ; 
hundreds  of  additional  jobs  would  open  up 
if  two  or  three  hundred  skilled  men  could 
be  obtained.  The  situation  in  the  logging 
industry  was  obscured  by  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  collective  agreement  between  operators 
and  the  union.  Shipbuilding  and  repair  work 
was  steadily  gaining,  and  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  in  two  major 
shipyards  would  add  further  impetus  to 
employment.  Construction  workers  of  all 
types  were  expected  to  be  in  short  supply 
when  the  heavy  program  for  1947  gets  fully 
under  way.  Already,  skilled  carpenters  were 
scarce.  The  outlook  for  all  industries  pointed 
to  a  general  need  for  workers  which  in  turn 
will  reduce  the  labour  supply  to  a  minimum 
of  unqualified  or  physically  unfit  workers. 
University  students  were  becoming  available, 
which  was  expected  to  relieve  many  labour- 
short  industries. 
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Employment  and  Payrolls  at  the  Beginning  of  April,  1947 


'T^HERE  was  moderate  expansion  in 
■*■  employment  in  the  Dominion  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  the  trend  was 
upward  in  manufacturing  and  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries  with  the  exception 
of  logging.  The  general  improvement  raised 
the  index  of  employment,  on  the  1926  base 
as  100,  from  180-3  at  March  1,  to  180-7  at 
April  1,  a  figure  which  has  never  been 
exceeded  at  the  time  of  year.  The  index  at 
April  1  in  1946  was  168-9,  and  that  in  1945, 
176-9;  in  1944  and  1943,  the  April  1  figures 
were  practically  the  same  as  at  the  date 
under  review,  standing  at  180-5  and  180-6, 
respectively. 

Data  were  tabulated  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  from  17,526  employers  in 
the  eight  major  industrial  divisions,  whose 
staffs  numbered  1,858,738  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  as  compared  with  1,855.636  at  March  1, 
there  was  an  increase  of  3,102  persons,  or  0-2 
per  cent.  There  were  rather  small  general 
advances  for  workers  of  both  sexes. 

The  most  pronounced  change  in  the  situa- 
tion at  April  1  as  compared  with  March  1 
was  the  seasonal  decline  of  12,767  persons, 
or  11-1  per  cent,  recorded  in  logging.  There 
were  smaller  losses  in  railway  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  the  trend  was  downward  in 
several  groups  of  manufacturing,  notably  in 
food  and  tobacco  processing.  These  reduc- 
tions were  also  seasonal  in  character.     On  the 


other  hand,  moderate  improvement  was 
shown  in  most  other  branches  of  manufac- 
turing and  in  the  remaining  non-manufacturing 
industries.  On  the  whole,  the  co-operating 
manufacturers  reported  some  4,000  additional 
employees,  most  of  whom  were  taken  on  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  textile-using  divisions. 
In  the  construction  group  as  a  whole,  there 
was  a  gain  of  nearly  5,200  persons,  there  being 
expansion  in  building  and  highway  work.  The 
additions  to  the  staffs  reported  in  mining, 
communications,  transportation,  services  and 
trade  were  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Payrolls 

The  weekly  payrolls  disbursed  at  April  1 
by  the  firms  furnishing  statistics  in  the  eight 
leading  industries  aggregated  $66,370,262,  as 
compared  with  $66,088,390  distributed  on  or 
about  March  1.  The  increase  amounted  to 
0-4  per  cent.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  typical  individual  in  recorded  employ- 
ment slightly  advanced,  from  $35.61  in  the  last 
return,  to  $35.71  at  the  date  under  review,  as 
compared  with  $32.48  at  April  1,  1946,  $32  at 
April  1.  1945.  S32.37  at  April  1,  1944,  $31.14 
at  April  1,  1943,  and  $28.41  at  April  1,  1942. 

Including  the  figures  for  financial  institu- 
tions, the  most  recent  survey  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  wage-earners  and  salaried 
employees  reported  in  the  nine  major  indus- 
trial groups  was   1,938,620,  as  compared  with 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 
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1,934,872  at  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
weekly  payrolls  of  these  workers  totalled 
$69,320,305,  as  compared  with  $68,992,935  in 
the  preceding  return. 

The  per  capita  earnings  in  the  nine  main 
industrial  divisions  including  finance,  were 
$35.76  as  compared  with  $35.66  at  March  1, 
and  $32.56  at  April  1,  1946.  In  the  months 
since  then,  the  number  in  recorded  employ- 
ment in  the  nine  leading  industries  has  risen 
by  seven  per  cent,  while  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  17-5  per  cent  in  the  indicated 
salaries  and  wages. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  latest  statistics  of 
employment  and  payrolls  for  the  leading 
industrial  groups,  the  provinces  and  economic 
areas,  and  the  leading  industrial  cities,  and 
gives  comparisons  as  at  March  1,  '1947  and 
April  1,  1916.  Table  I  contains  a  monthly 
record  for  the  eight  leading  industries  as  a 
whole,  and  for  manufacturing,  showing  the 
movements  of  employment  and  payrolls  in 
the  period  since  1943. 

The  index  numbers  of  payrolls  are  based 
on  the  amounts  disbursed  by  the  co-operating 
firms  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  To  facilitate 
comparisons  of  the  trends  of  employment  and 
payrolls,  the  indexes  of  employment  have  been 
converted  from  their  original  base,  1926=100, 
to  June  1,  1941,  as  100.  Table  I  indicates  that 
in  the  period  for  which  data  are  available, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  firms  in 
the  eight  leading  industrial  groups  has  shown 
an    increase     of    18-3    per    cent,    while    the 


aggregate  weekly  earnings  of  these  workers 
are  higher  by  63-7  per  cent,  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  have  risen  by  41-4  per  cent. 
Including  finance,  the  gain  in  employment 
from  June  1,  1941,  to  April  1,  1947,  amounted 
to  18-9  per  cent,  and  that  in  payrolls,  to  63-9 
per  cent.  The  explanation  previously  given 
for  the  much  greater  rise  in  the  reported 
salaries  and  wages  than  in  employment  during 
the  period  of  observation  may  again  be 
stated: — (1)  the  higher  proportions  of  workers 
still  employed  in  the  heavy  manufacturing 
industries  despite  the  reductions  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  termination  of  the 
war;  (2)  the  payment  of  cost-of-living  bonuses 
to  the  majority  of  workers;  the  rates  at  which 
these  allowances  were  calculated  were  increased 
on  more  than  one  occasion  before  their  incor- 
poration in  the  basic  wage  rates  as  from 
February  15,  1944;  (3)  the  progressive  up- 
grading of  employees  as  they  gained  experi- 
ence in  their  work;  (4)  the  payment  of  higher 
wage-rates  in  a  great  many  cases  and  (5) 
declines  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
women  workers. 

At  the  date  under  review,  the  advance  in 
employment  in  manufacturing  as  compared 
with  June  1,  1941,  amounted  to  16-3  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  indicated  salaries  and  wages, 
to  60-8  per  cent;  the  average  weekly  earnings 
showed  an  increase  of  40*6  per  cent.  The 
level  of  employment  at  April  1  was  higher 
than  in  any  earlier  month  since  September  1, 
1945.     The    reported    disbursements   were    at 


TABLE  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS.  BASED  ON 
JUNE  1,   1941  =  100,  TOGETHER  WITH  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Eight  Leading  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Date 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Capita 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  of 

Per 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Employ- 
ment 

Aggregate 
Payrolls 

Per  Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Capita 
Weekly 
Earnings 

June     1,   1941 

100-0 
118-1 

115-8 

110-2 
109-5 
109-4 
110-6 
110-9 
111-3 
113-7 
113-2 
114-9 
116-6 
119-6 
121-6 

118-5 
118-3 
118-1 
118-3 

100  0 

148-6 

144-1 

127-6 
135-5 
137-3 
139-1 
137-6 
136-6 
141-9 
143-1 
145-6 
149-8 
154-4 
159-9 

149-9 
160-6 
163-0 
163-7 

100-0 
128-2 

126-7 

118-5 
126-6 
128-5 
128-6 
126-9 
125-5 
127-7 
129-3 
129-6 
131-3 
1320 
134-5 

129-3 
138-7 
1410 

141-4 

$25.25 
32.37 

32.00 

29.32 
31.97 
32.44 
32.48 
32.05 
31.68 
32.25 
32.64 
32.72 
33.15 
33.33 
33.95 

32.64 
35.03 
35.61 
35.71 

100-0 
134-2 

126-7 

107-1 
108-8 
108-7 
110-1 
110-8 
109-9 
111-4 
109-6 
111-4 
1121 
114-8 
115-6 

113-5 
115-4 
115-8 
116-3 

100-0 
171-7 

158-7 

121-2 
135-4 
135-3 
138-7 
137-1 
134-3 
138-5 
137-5 
140-1 
1430 
147-5 
153-6 

141-5 
156-8 
159-5 
160-8 

100-0 
130-2 

127-3 

115-3 

126-8 
126-8 
128-4 
126-1 
124-5 
126-6 
127-7 
127-9 
129-8 
130-8 
135- 1 

126-7 
138-2 
140-0 
140-6 

$•5.57 

Apr.     1,   1944 

33.28 

Apr.     1,   1945 

Jan.      1,   1946 

Feb.     1 

Mar.     1 

32.55 

29.49 
32.43 
32.43 

Apr.     1 

32.82 
32  24 

June     1 

31  83 

July      1 

32.37 

Aug.     1 

32  66 

Sept.    1 

32.71 

Oct.     1 

33.18 

Nov.    1 

33  45 

Dec.    1 

34  54 

Jan.      1,   1947  

32  40 

Feb.     l! 

35  34 

Mar.     1 

35  81 

Apr.     1 

35  95 

90232— 7i 
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TABLE  IL— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  at  April  1,  1947,  by  the  Co-operating  Establishments  and  Aggregate  and  Average 
Earnings  of  such  Employees,  together  with  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  and  Payrolls  as  at  April  1,  1947  and  March 
1,  1947,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  April  1,  1946.     Based  on  June  1,  1941  as  100  p.c. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 
Reported 
at  April  1, 
1947 

Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

at 

April  1, 

1947 

Average    Weekly 
Earnings  at 

Index  Numbers  of 

Geographical  and 
Industrial  Unit 

Employment 

Aggregate  Weekly 
Payrolls 

April 
1,  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

April 
1,  1946 

April 
1,  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

April 
1,  1946 

April 
1.  1947 

Mar. 
1,  1947 

April 
1.  1946 

(a)  Provinces 

Maritime  Provinces 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

118,305 

2,649 
58,527 
57, 129 

559,761 

792,274 

213,787 

98,354 
41,041 
74,392 

174,611 

$ 

3,955,621 

79,455 
1,904,036 
1,972,130 

19,212,991 

28,786,963 

7,741,765 

3,532,610 
1,458,177 
2,750,978 

6,672,922 

$ 

33  44 

29-99 
32-53 
34-52 

34-32 

36-33 

36  21 

35-92 
35-53 
36-98 

38-22 

$ 

32  60 

29-16 
32-43 
32-95 

34-20 

36  47 

35-92 

35-81 
35-55 
36-28 

37-99 

I 

31-34 

27-37 
32-17 
30-43 

31-31 

32-77 

33  04 

32-75 
32-13 
33-92 

35  23 

100-1 

119-0 
82-2 
128-2 

118-4 

117  7 

120  8 

119-3 
114-1 
127-1 

136  0 

97-7 

115-8 
82-3 
121-9 

119  8 

117  0 

121  1 

119-9 
113-9 
127-2 

134  1 

110  8 

119-0 
103-0 
123-1 

109-7 

108-8 

114-4 

113-5 
107-0 
120-1 

119  1 

152-8 
163-4 
118-3 
212-1 

169-4 

157  6 

165-3 

161-4 
156-2 
176-2 

182-6 

145  5 

154-7 

118-0 
192-5 

170-7 

157-2 

164-4 

161-6 
156-2 
173-1 

179  0 

158-5 

148-8 
146-6 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

179-6 
142  9 

Ontario 

131-3 

Prairie  Provinces 

142  8 

140-0 

132-4 

Alberta 

152-9 

British  Columbia 

147  9 

CANADA 

(b)  Cities 

1,858,738 

275,494 
25,067 
•     252,235 
23,770 
60,009 
35,106 
64,578 
80,380 
23,074 
14,975 
10,016 
10,290 
19,437 
24,962 
10,158 
10,891 
6,912 
19,544 
18,573 
13,327 

1,027,717 
479,331 
524,773 

23,613 
102,219 
64,875 
42,938 
168,041 

165,309 
59,395 
228,244 

1,858,738 

66,370,262 

9,523,320 

744-240 

9,097,123 

739,385 

2,183,514 

1,512,426 

2,120,362 

2,879,430 

755,722 

492,093 

294,791 

339,365 

670,508 

819,548 

383,102 

345,074 

215,301 

665,556 

604,059 

458,463 

36,951,410 
19,460,934 
17,528,967 

961,509 
3,724,730 
2,779,905 
1,460,786 
7,472,207 

5,569,767 
1,379,092 
7,032,365 

66,370,262 

35  71 

34-57 
29-69 
36-07 
31-11 
36-39 
43-08 
32-83 
35-82 
32-75 
32-86 
29-43 
32-98 
34-50 
32-83 
37-71 
31-68 
31-15 
34-05 
32-52 
34-40 

35-95 
38-51 
33-40 

40-72 
36-44 
42-85 
34-02 
44-47 

33-69 
23-22 
30-81 

35-71 

35  61 

34-54 

29-81 
35-81 
31-15 
37-21 
43-20 
32-82 
35-78 
32-31 
31-12 
29-84 
33-42 
34-22 
33-04 
38-02 
31-12 
31-42 
33-99 
32-29 
34-45 

35-81 
38-48 
33-17 

40-77 
34-29 
43-30 
33-74 
44-47 

34-89 
23-20 
30-77 

35-61 

32  48 

32-08 
27-53 
32-84 
28-13 
32-73 
41-84 
30-37 
32-74 
29-80 
30-60 
27-13 
30-80 
30-70 
30-63 
34-40 
28-75 
28-42 
31-97 
30-21 
31-60 

32-82 
35-34 
30-30 

38-88 
28-69 
39-59 
32-52 
39-74 

31-45 

20-88 
28-18 

32  48 

118-3 

124-0 
102-4 
122-8 
118-3 
111-9 
109-9 
124-3 
152-2 
128-1 
140-9 
110-9 
124-4 
131-5 
139-8 
71-0 
119-7 
138-1 
123-4 
134-7 
153-4 

116-3 
113-0 
119-4 

117-1 
212-3 
77-9 
163-6 
132-5 

92-0 
132-7 

127-7 

118  3 

118  1 

123-9 
101-5 
122-1 
116-7 
109-8 
108-7 
124-2 
151-3 
132-2 
134-0 
111-5 
121-5 
129-9 
139-4 
69-2 
118-0 
135-3 
121-6 
134-5 
155-7 

115-8 
111-9 
119-5 

117-0 
238-7 
76-7 
161-1 
131-5 

89-1 
131-5 

125-9 

118  1 

110-6 

116-2 
99-3 
115-8 
113-1 
106-4 
111-2 
116-8 
133-7 
142-2 
135-1 
106-5 
105-3 
121-1 
122-9 
64-6 
111-3 
128-7 
115-4 
128-3 
144-8 

110-1 
105-7 
114-3 

110-2 
191-8 
86-8 
136-2 
125-5 

76-3 
126-1 
117-9 

110  6 

163  7 

167-1 
144-8 
164-9 
159-5 
148-4 
126-1 
160-2 
205-8 
185-1 
213-6 
157-0 
158-7 
196-6 
179-6 
100-4 
164-2 
195-7 
166-6 
179-9 
210-4 

160-8 
154-5 
168-7 

149-6 
388-0 
104-7 
204-2 
179-9 

134-7 
190-5 
166-9 

163-7 

163  0 

166-8 
144-0 
162-7 
157-5 
148-9 
125-0 
160-0 
204-3 
188-4 
192-5 
159-9 
157-1 
195-2 
180-3 
98-7 
159-0 
193-4 
164-0 
178-4 
213-9 

159-5 
152-8 
167-7 

149-7 
410-7 
104-3 
199-5 

178-6 

135-2 
188-3 
164-5 

163  0 

139  1 

145-6 

130-3 

141-5 

137-8 

126-9 

123-4 

139-2 

165-6 

186-0 

191-3 

138-2 

125-4 

Kitchener-Waterloo 

163-3 
148-9 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur 

83-0 
139-5 

Saskatoon 

166-0 
141-1 

15S-9 

182-6 

(c)  Industries 

138-7 

Durable  Goods1 

Non-Durable  Goods... 
Electric      Light      and 

132-8 
145-8 

132-0 

276-6 

109-0 

162-8 

152-3 

Construction   and    Main- 

104-4 

163-9 

Trade  . .              

141-4 

Eight  Leading 

139  1 

79,882 
1,938,620 

2,950,043 
69,320,305 

36-93 
35-76 

36-66 
35  66 

34-54 
32  56 

131-6 
118  9 

130-5 
118  6 

123-6 
111  1 

168-3 
163  9 

165-7 
163  2 

148-1 

Total— Nine  Leading 
Industries 

139  5 

(0  This  classification  comprises  the  following: 
instruments  and  clay,  glass  and  stone  products. 


iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  electrical  apparatus,  lumber,  musical 
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their  maximum  in  the  period  since  May  1  of 
that  year,  while  the  per  capita  figure  was  the 
highest  yet  recorded.. 

With  regard  to  the  marked  variations  in 
the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
different  industrial  classes,  it  must  again  be 
pointed  out  that  the  sex  distribution  of  such 
persons  is  an  important  factor,  frequently 
associated  with  variations  in  the  age-groups. 
In  general,  the  female  workers  tend  to  belong 
to  the  younger  age  classes,  in  which  the  earn- 
ings are  naturally  lower  than  among  those  of 
greater  experience.  The  matter  of  short-time 
or  overtime  may  also  considerably  influence 
the  reported  aggregates  and  averages,  which 
likewise  reflect  variations  in  the  extent  to 
which  casual  labour  is  used:  the  degree  of 
skill  generally  required  of  workers  in  the 
industry  is  of  course  a  factor  of  paramount 
importance. 

Sex  Distribution  of  Persons  in  Recorded 
Employment 

Of  the  1,858,738  persons  in  recorded  employ- 
ment in  the  eight  leading  industries  at 
April  1,  1,454,587  were  men  and  404,151  were 
women.  The  figures  show  increases  of  some 
1,429  men   and   about   1,673   women   as   com- 


pared with  March  1,  the  gains  being  ap- 
proximately 0-1  per  cent  in  the  former 
case  and  0-4  per  cent  in  the  latter.  The 
disparity  in  the  rates  of  increase  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  alter  the  ratio  of  women 
per  1,000  workers  of  both  sexes,  which  was 
217  at  April  1  as  at  March  1,  1947,  as  com- 
pared with  226  at  April  1,  1946,  257  at  April  1, 
1945,  and  261  at  April  1,  1944,  when  the  first 
survey  of  the  situation  as  at  the  beginning 
of  April  was  made. 

In  the  nine  leading  industries  (viz.,  manu- 
facturing, logging,  mining,  communications, 
transportation,  construction  and  maintenance, 
services,  trade  and  finance),  the  reported  staffs 
of  1,938,620  were  composed  of  1,497,992  men 
and  440,628  women,  the  latter  workers  form- 
ing 227  per  1,000  of  both  sexes.  This  ratio 
coincided  with  that  at  March  1,  1947,  but  was 
lower  than  the  proportion  of  237  women  per 
1,000  emplo}'ees  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
April  of  last  year. 

As  compared  with  March  1,  there  was  a 
small  decline  in  employment  for  women  in 
manufacturing,  together  with  a  moderate  rise 
in  the  reported  number  of  male  employees. 
Among  the  non-manufacturing  classes,  logging 
showed  marked  seasonal  curtailment,  releasing 
workers  of  both  sexes;  the  loss  among  men  was 


TABLE  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PROVINCES  AND  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

(Average  Calendar  Year  1926=100) 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


- 

< 

Q 

■< 

< 

|| 

ej.S 

o 

| 
B 

II 

i 

1 

.2 
a 

a 
O 

§ 

if 

O 
1 

c 

i 

-a 
o 

da 

2 
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OS 

.  S  | 

to 
PQO 

Apr.    1,   1930 

107-8 
99-7 
87-5 
76-0 
91-3 
93-4 
97-4 
103-0 
105-0 
104-9 
111-9 
141-3 
165-2 
180-6 
180-5 
176-9 
168-9 
181-0 
180-7 
180-4 
180-7 

100-0 

107-8 
102-3 
88-3 
78-3 
95-1 
95-8 
101-8 
105-4 
103-6 
99-7 
111-8 
135-6 
155-6 
171-3 
177-3 
180-5 
168-8 
169-4 
168-0 
148-9 
152-6 

6-4 

103-7 

98-5 

85-0 

73-1 

85-1 

85-9 

91-4 

102-2 

107-4 

109-4 

112-2 

143-1 

176-8 

195-7 

194-2 

185-2 

172-5 

186-7 

186-2 

188-4 

186-3 

301 

112-7 
102-4 
911 
78-3 
98-7 
100-7 
103-4 
108-8 
109-6 
108-0 
118-8 
152-0 
174-8 
185-6 
182-9 
183-0 
175-5 
186-7 
187-6 
188-7 
189-8 

42-6 

103-2 

97-7 

86-1 

78-3 

83-3 

86-9 

90-5 

89-4 

89-4 

91-7 

96-7 

116-7 

127-2 

135-3 

142-6 

141-2 

146-8 

158-3 

154-6 

155-4 

155-0 

11-5 

106-0 

Apr.    1,   1931 

92-4 

Apr.    1,    1932 

80-9 

Apr.    1,    1933 

68-8 

Apr.    1,   1934 

86-6 

Apr.    1,   1935 

91-8 

Apr.    1,   1936 

95-9 

Apr.    1,   1937 

97-5 

Apr.    1,   1938 

Apr.    1,   1939 

Apr.    1,   1940 

Apr.    1,   1941 

Apr.    1,   1942 

Apr.    1,   1943 

Apr.    1,  1944 

Apr.    1,   1945 

Apr.    1,   1946 

Jan.     1,   1947 

Feb.   1,   1947 

Mar.   l,   1947 

Apr.    1,   1947 

Relative  Weight  of 
Employment  by 
Provinces  and 
Economic  Areas 
at  April  1,  1947.... 

80-0 
88-3 
94-0 
93-4 
92-0 
108-0 
140-5 
121-0 
127-5 
128-9 
124-7 
124-0 
127-4 

•1 

115-6 
114-7 
123-7 
151-2 
175-0 
190-6 
190-7 
192-3 
173-0 
169-0 
172-3 
138-1 
138-0 

3-2 

90-5 
82-3 
98-4 
119-4 
135-3 
150-8 
162-4 
169-2 
166-0 
172-4 
165-2 
164-4 
172-9 

31 

89-2 
88-9 
94-8 
113-3 
125-5 
133-1 
139-2 
137-3 
141-5 
151-3 
148-3 
149-5 
148-8 

5-3 

87-4 
91-9 
94-4 
106-6 
112-9 
121-7 
130-3 
132-2 
136-3 
148-4 
142-9 
145-1 
145-3 

20 

91-0 
95-8 
101-2 
128-5 
139-4 
147-6 
156-0 
153-2 
161-6 
175-4 
171-7 
171-1 
170-9 

40 

100-2 
100-5 
102-8 
129-4 
149-6 
185-0 
184-7 
173-0 
160-7 
180-4 
180-8 
180-9 
183-5 

9-4 

Note:— The  "Relative  Weight",  as  given  just  above,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the  total 
nuaaber  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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TABLE  IV. 


-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


;  AVERAGE   1926  =  100) 


Industries 

'Relative 

Weight 

Apr.  1 
1947 

Mar. 
1947 

Apr.  1 
1946 

Apr.  1 
1945 

Apr.  1 

1944 

Apr.  1 

1943 

Apr.  1 
1942 

Manufacturing 

55  2 

2-2 

•2 

1-8 

1-1 

4-0 

2-2 

•9 

•9 

•1 

3-1 

5-7 

2-5 

1-1 

2-1 

1-3 

8-3 

3-0 

1-2 

•8 

•8 

1-4 

3-0 

•9 

•6 

•9 

2-2 

11 

1-3 

2-7 

15-4 

1-9 

1-6 

•8 

5-8 

2-3 

1-3 

•4 

•5 

•5 

2-6 

2-5 

•8 

1-0 

5  5 

3  5 

•7 

2-1 

•7 

2  3 

•4 

1-9 

9  1 

31 

4-8 
1-2 

8-9 
4-1 
2-7 
2-1 

3-2 

2-1 

12  3 

8-9 
3-4 

100  0 

195  3 

203-9 
151-7 
161-0 
147-0 
136-2 
114-3 
167-2 
192-6 
41-9 
171-1 
167-7 
149-9 
256-2 
161-2 
198-1 
175-9 
180-8 
112-2 
200-9 
781-8 
165-8 
176-8 
173-1 
140-7 
297-9 
330-8 
181-9 
175-5 
339-9 
212-2 
261-5 
257-9 
183-1 
171-9 
278-8 
492-4 
209-7 
199-1 
228-3 
222-6 
324-3 
209-4 
303-1 

336  0 

138  0 

49-6 
299-5 
193-1 

159  0 

133-8 
164-5 

139-9 

218-5 
111-4 
97-8 

127  9 

165-1 
124-0 
91-9 

228-5 
227-1 
231-2 

200  2 

206-5 
185-5 

180  7 

152  8 

154-3 
214-5 
146-1 

179  4 

194  5 

205-5 
148-2 
160-7 
146-5 
135-3 
113-4 
166-8 
189-5 
41-6 
173-5 
167-8 
149-1 
255-5 
162-6 
196-1 
174-7 
180-7 
112-0 
203-4 
779-7 
164-6 
174-7 
172-3 
149-9 
295-4 
327-5 
178-8 
175-4 
335-5 
210-3 
259-8 
256-3 
177-7 
170-9 
270-2 
478-3 
206-9 
198-2 
227-3 
221-9 
320-8 
210-4 
307-8 

377  9 

135  9 

49-5 
294-4 
189-1 

156  6 

133-5 
161-5 

129  9 

216-7 
111-4 
94-2 

123  8 

161-0 
112-0 
95-4 

226  4 

226-9 
225-3 

197  4 

202-9 
184-7 

180  4 

151  5 

154-2 
214-7 
143-1 

179  0 

184  9 

212-2 
157-8 
155-9 
142-1 
122-9 

99-4 
147-1 
187-9 

36-9 
157-0 
155-2 
137-4 
235-2 
151-4 
188-5 
167-5 
171-1 
111-0 
188-7 
710-0 
160-8 
165-2 
174-0 
127-8 
282-4 
327-2 
160-3 
165-2 
281-9 
206-8 
257-4 
232-5 
166-5 
166-2 
229-1 
544-5 
193-0 
176-3 
222-8 
222-7 
291-0 
2170 
294-0 

303  6 

153  8 

96-0 
273-6 
161-7 

132  4 

133-9 
131-4 

124  0 

199-6 
109-8 
86-4 

106  0 

123-1 

106-8 
87-5 

217  1 

210-8 
229-4 

184-8 
191-0 
169-9 

168  9 

143  5 

144-2 
248-3 
136-6 

167  7 

212  9 

204-2 
133-7 
140-6 
128-9 
120-2 

97-1 
128-5 
199-9 

28-6 
160-5 
137-5 
121-2 
213-6 
133-3 
181-3 
160-9 
160-0 
111-0 
169-6 
627-5 
147-2 
163-0 
178-5 
145-8 
253-6 
597-0 
134-7 
140-5 
293-2 
295-6 
246-2 
220-6 
135-2 
261-6 
285-8 
1,251-3 
193-8 
281-9 
237-2 
338-6 
395-1 
213-7 
349-7 

267  6 

149  5 

94-8 
261-7 
160-5 

112  1 

127-2 
107-6 

120  7 

186-4 
107-2 
95-6 

870 

82-9 
87-8 
90-3 

201  1 

200-5 
202-3 

172  6 

180-4 
153-6 

176  9 

128-8 
133-0 
159-9 
121-3 

174  5 

225  5 

209-9 
125-6 
140-2 
127-7 
1-15-4 

90-8 
123-7 
198-8 

29-5 
150-6 
133-0 
117-4 
209-0 
127-7 
159-5 
161-4 
160-4 
113-8 
171-9 
599-0 
151-3 
162-5 
177-4 
140-4 
230-3 
587-9 
137-5 
134-9 
330-9 
341-6 
250-2 
221-8 
122-2 
312-6 
294-6 
1,552-1 
164-0 
292-6 
279-4 
398-0 
453-9 
209-6 
371-4 

240  5 

159  1 

99-2 
292-5 
156-2 

105  5 

129-1 
99-0 

117  1 

179-9 
105-0 
90-9 

81-8 
83-0 
79-7 
82-5 

198  9 

196-6 
203-0 

159  4 

166-4 
141-4 

ISO  5 

125  4 

129-9 
135-7 
118-6 

177  8 

224  3 

170-5 
128-4 
143-0 
128-5 
110-3 

90-0 
109-2 
188-0 

46-9 
136-5 
126-7 
115-1 
188-8 
120-6 
129-4 
165-4 
169-5 
123-6 
197-4 
557-8 
138-0 
171-0 
179-6 
160-6 
214-3 
692-6 
130-1 
135-3 
292-2 
342-3 
254-8 
253-5 
135-3 
281-7 
313-8 
1,480-9 
161-9 
335-5 
287-1 
470-5 
483-0 
204-6 
399-2 

189  0 

160  6 

92-4 
315-7 
151-5 

102-8 

132-3 
94-8 

109  4 

162-9 
100-3 
83-2 

118-8 
171-3 
96-3 
86-2 

181  2 

173-5 
194-6 

148-8 
155-7 
130-6 

180  6 

122  5 

126-6 
109-0 
117-6 

177-8 

199-4 

162-3 

117-2 

142-7 

133-2 

113-9 

101-2 

114-6 

160-8 

40-2 

136-2 

132-8 

123-2 

188-9 

126-2 

127-2 

169-0 

177-8 

129-6 

206-3 

Artificial  silk  and  silk  goods 

580-4 
145-4 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

171-6 
173-2 

166-0 

222-3 

666-5- 

128-5 

138-4 

Electrical  apparatus 

242-7 

265-2 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

Agricultural  implements 

244-2 
251-7 

118-5 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

230-4 

2S0-7 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

760-6 
160-4 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products .  .  . 

279-2 
285-6 
347-2 

Non-ferrous  metal  products 

372-6 

190-8 

Miscellaneous 

326-1 

Logging 

208-7 

Mining 

175  0 

Coal 

97-4 

357-3 

Non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal) 

Communications 

153-6 
101-8 

117-3 

Telephones 

97-5 

Transportation 

99  0 

146-2 

91-6 

74-2 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

9S  0 

Building 

131-1 

Highways 

89-0 

Railway 

72-6 

Services 

172  8 

164-5 

Personel  (chiefly  laundries) 

Trade 

187-1 
153  0 

Retail 

159-8 

Wholesale 

134-7 

Eight  Leading  Industries 

165  2 

Finance 

122  9 

125-5 

114-4 

Insurance 

119-9 

Total— Nine  Leading  Industries. . . 

163  1 

1  The  relative  weight  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  reported  in  the  in  licit »  1  in  !  ;>:   \  I  (thai  >t  il  ninVr  of  employees 
reported  in  Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  at  the  date  under  review. 
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of  course  particularly  important.  The  gains 
in  transportation  and  construction  took  place 
largely  among  men.  In  services,  trade  and 
finance,  improvement  was  shown  for  workers 
of  both  sexes,  although  the  increases  among 
men  were  relatively  greater. 

As  compared  with  April  1,  1946,  there  was 
an  advance  of  about  seven  per  cent  in  the 
total  number  in  recorded  employment  in  the 
eight  major  industrial  groups;  among  men, 
the  increase  amounted  to  just  over  eight  per 
cent,  and  that  among  females  to  three  per 
cent.     In  the  case  of  the  nine  leading  indus- 


tries taken  as  a  whole,  a  rise  of  more  than 
eight  per  cent  in  recorded  employment  for 
men  was  indicated  at  April  1,  as  compared 
with  a  gain  of  not  quite  three  per  cent  among 
women  workers  in  the  12  months.  In  most 
of  the  manufacturing  and  the  non-manufactur- 
ing industries,  except  coal  mining,  activity  was 
at  a  higher  level  for  workers  of  both  sexes, 
but  the  increases  in  the  case  of  men  were 
generally  on  a  considerably  larger  scale.  The 
falling-off  in  mining  in  the  year  was  largely 
due  to  the  dispute  in  the  Maritime  coal  mines. 


Hours  and  Earnings,  April  1,  1947 


A  VERAGE  hourly  earnings  of  hourly-rated 
■*•*•  workers  in  manufacturing  were  77-6 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1947.  This 
figure  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  earlier 
surveys  made  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  exceeding  by  half  a  cent  the 
March  1  figure,  previously  the  maximum. 

The  increase  over  March  1  was  partly  due 
to  seasonal  movements  in  industry,  there 
being  some  curtailment  of  this  character  in 
the  number  of  workers  reported  in  groups 
where  the  earnings  tend  to  be  below  the 
general  average,  accompanied  by  an  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  the 
higher-paid  categories.  The  upward  revision 
of  wage  rates  in  certain  cases  was  also  a 
factor. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  average 
hours  worked,  from  43-4  in  the  week  of 
March  1  to  43-2  in  that  of  April  1,  1947.  At 
the  same  date  in  1946  the  average  had 
been  44-4.    ■ 

Weekly  wages  in  manufacturing  averaged 
$33.52  at  the  beginning  of  April,  as  compared 
with  $33.46  in  the  week  ending  March  1,  1947 
and  $30.37  in  the  week  of  April  1,  1946. 

Hours  Worked. — The  hours  worked  by 
hourly-rated  wage-earners  in  manufacturing 
at  April  1  aggregated  32,827,776;  as  compared 
with  32,840,057  in  the  week  of  March  1,  there 
was  a  falling-off  of  0-04  per  cent.  The  total 
hours  reported  in  the  food,  pulp  and  paper, 
printing  and  publishing,  paper  product, 
tobacco  and  some  other  classes,  were  lower 
than  at  March  1,  partly  as  a  result  of 
seasonal  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
working  time  increased  in  several  important 
industries,  notably  iron  and  steel,  electrical 
apparatus,  beverage  and  chemical  plants. 

In  the  durable  manufactured  goods  division 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  indicated  hours  aggre- 
gated 16,475,533  in  the  week  of  April  1, 
exceeding  by  0-5  per  cent  the  total  of 
16,401,239  in   the  week  of   March   1!     In  the 


light  manufactured  goods  division,  the  hours 
were  reported  as  16,352,243,  as  compared  with 
16,438,818  worked  in  the  co-operating  estab- 
lishments in  the  week  of  March  1.  In  this 
comparison,  there  was  a  decline  of  0-5  per 
cent. 

The  statistics  of  average  hours  worked  and 
average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in 
the  period  for  which  data  are  available  are 
summarized  in  Table  I. 

The  hours  worked  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  in  the  week  of  April  1,  1947,  averaged 
43-2,  one-fifth  of  an  hour  less  than  the  average 
at  March  1.  As  compared  with  April  1,  1946, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  1-2  hours  in  the 
weekly  average,  while  in  the  comparison  with 
April  1,  1945,  a  decline  of  0-4  hours  was 
shown.  In  factories  turning  out  durable  manu- 
factured goods,  the  hours  worked,  on  the 
average,  were  less  by  one-fifth  of  an  hour,  the 
latest  mean  being  43-4  hours  per  week;  this 
figure  was  lower  by  1-2  hours  than  at  April  1 
of  last  year,  and  was  four-fifths  of  an  hour 
less  than  at  April  1,  1945.  In  the  non-durable 
manufactured  goods  industries,  the  reported 
hours  averaged  43-1,  as  compared  with  43-2 
at  March  1,  1947,  44-2  at  April  1,  1946,  and 
42-7  at  April  1,  1945,  when  as  already  stated, 
the  figures  had  been  affected  by  the  Easter 
holidays. 

Hourly  Earnings.— The  sum  of.  $25,488,637 
was  paid  to  the  hourly-rated  wage-earners 
employed  by  the  co-operating  manufacturers 
at  April  1,  an  amount  higher  by  0-7  per  cent 
than  that  of  $25,304,735  disbursed  at  March  1. 
In  the  heavy  manufactured  goods  industries, 
the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly-rated  employees 
were  given  as  $13,965,866,  exceeding  by  1*1 
per  cent  the  disbursements  of  $13,812,560  in 
the  week  of  March  1.  In  the  light  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  hourly-rated  wage- 
earners  on  the  staffs  of  the  co-operating 
manufacturers  of  non-durable  goods  received 
the   sum    of   $11,522,771    in   weekly   wages    at 
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April  1.  As  compared  with  $11,492,175 
reported  at  March  1,  there  was  an  increase 
of  0-3  per  cent. 

The  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  reached  a  new  maximum  at  April  1. 
the  average  being  77-6  cents,  as  compared 
with  77-1  cents  at  March  1,  68-4  cents  at 
April  1,  1946,  and  70-4  cents  at  April  1,  1945. 
In  the  last  12  months,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  13-5  per  cent  in  the  hourly  average, 
while  the  rise  in  the  24  months  amounts  to 
10-2  per  cent. 

In  the  heavjr  manufactured  goods  indus- 
tries, the  latest  average  of  hourly  earnings 
was  84-8  cents,  as  compared  with  84-2  cents 
at  March  1,  1947,  75-1  cents  at  April  1,  1946, 
and  78-0  cents  at  April  1,  1945.  Within  this 
category,  there  were  small  increases  in  the 
month  in  the  lumber,  clay,  glass  and  stone, 
electrical  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metal  industries. 

In  plants  turning  out  light  manufactured 
goods,  the  reported  hourly-rated  personnel 
received  an  average  of  70-5  cents  per  hour. 
This  was  the  maximum  in  the  record  of  2\ 
years,  exceeding  by  three-fifths  of  a  cent  the 
average  of  69-9  cents  at  March  1,  1947, 
previously  the  highest  figure  recorded.  As 
compared  with  the  means  of  61-8  cents  at 
April  1,  1946,  and  60-9  at  April  1,  1945,  there 
were  increases  of  14-1  per  cent  and  15-8  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  hourly  earnings  rose 
at  April  1  as  compared  with  March  1  in 
several  groups  in  the  non-durable  manufac- 
tured goods  industries;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  leather,  vegetable  food,  pulp 
and  paper,  printing  and  publishing,  tobacco 
and  petroleum  divisions.  In  some  instances, 
the  advances  as  compared  with  a  month 
earlier  resulted  from  seasonal  causes. 

Average  Weekly  Wages. — As  has  previously 
been  stated,  data  on  man-hours  and  hourly 
earnings  are  not  available  for  all  classes  of 
wage-earners,  but  only  for  those  workers  for 
whom  employers  keep  accurate  records  of 
hours  worked,  such  workers  being  mainly  those 
who  are  paid  by  the  hour;  in  general,  this 
restriction  also  results  in  the  exclusion  of 
salaried  personnel.  Among  the  classes  of 
wage-earners  for  whom  satisfactory  records  of 
hours  worked  are  frequently  not  available 
are  piece-workers  in  some  but  not  all  estab- 
lishments, route-drivers,  delivery  men,  etc.  It 
may  be  noted  that  many  firms  state  that  the 
earnings  of  their  wage-earners  paid  at  other 
than  hourly  rates  exceed  those  of  their  hourly- 
rated  personnel;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
among  piece-workers.  In  general,  however, 
the  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  are  given 
in  the  present  report  form  important  pro- 
portions   of    the    total    personnel    of    the    co- 


operating establishments.  At  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  wage-earners  for  whom  data  on 
man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  were  avail- 
able made  up  75-7  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  all  categories  on  the 
payrolls  of  the  manufacturers*  furnishing 
monthly  statistics  on  employment  and  pay- 
rolls at  the  same  date;  in  the  heavy  manu- 
factured goods  industries,  the  ratio  was  79-2 
per  cent  and  that  in  the  light  manufactured 
goods  division,  72-4  per  cent. 

The  large  proportions  which  the  hourly- 
rated  wage-earners  constitute  of  the  total 
employees  of  the  co-operating  establishments 
lend  interest  to  the  comparisons  in  Table  II, 
which  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  average 
earnings  of  salaried  employees  and  wage- 
earners  in  the  last  30  months,  and  those  in 
the  weekly  earnings  of  hourly-rated  wage- 
earners;  the  latter  figures  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  average  hourly  earnings  in 
the  week  of  observation  by  the  average  hours 
worked  in  the  same  week.  In  the  month, 
there  was  an  increase  of  15  cents  in  the  weekly 
salaries-and-wages  figure  reported  at  April  1, 
as  compared  with  that  of  six  cents  in  the 
weekly   earnings   of  hourly-rated   personnel. 

In  the  durable  manufactured  goods  indus- 
tries, the  co-operating  factories  showed  an 
increase  of  three  cents  in  the  month  in  the 
salaries-and-wages  figure,  and  of  nine  conts 
in  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  hourly-rated 
emplo}Tees.  In  the  light  manufactured  goods 
industries,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
persons  on  salaries  and  wages  at  April  1 
advanced  by  23  cents  from  March  1.  while 
those  of  the  hourly-rated  personnel  rose  by 
19  cents. 

Non-Manufacturing  Industries 

Smaller  proportions  of  the  wage-earners  in 
the  non-manufacturing  industries  are  paid  by 
the  hour,  with  the  result  that  records  of  the 
hours  worked  in  these  classes  are  frequently 
lacking.  The  representation  in  the  non- 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  monthly 
statistics  of  man-hours  and  hourly  earnings  is 
therefore  smaller  than  in  the  manufacturing 
division. 

The  situation  in  mining  as  a  whole  in  the 
week  of  April  1  continued  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  dispute  in  the  Maritime  coal 
fields.  There  was  nevertheless  an  increase  in 
the  aggregate  and  average  hours  reported  for 
the  Dominion  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  in 
which  the  hourly  rate  slightly  declined  from 
the  March  1  level,  although  it  was  decidedly 


*  That  is.  of  establishments  ordinarily  employing  15 
persons  and  over.  See  the  nonnthlv  reports  on 
Employment  and  Payroll*. 
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TABLE  I.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  HOURLY-RATED  WAGE-EARNERS 

IN  MANUFACTURING 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 

Week  Preceding 

All 
Manu- 
factures 

Durable 
Goods 

Non- 
Durable 
Goods 

All 
Manu- 
factures 

Durable 

Goods 

Non- 
Durable 
Goods 

Nov.  1,  1944 

no. 

46-3 
46-3 
39-6 
45-4 
45-8 
43-6 
45-5 
44-3 
44-3 
44-3 
44-1 
44-7 
44-9 
44-8 
38-1 
44-1 
44-0 
44-4 
43-0 
42-0 
42-4 
43-0 
42-7 
42-9 
42-4 
43-2. 
38-1 
43-2 
,       43-4 
43-2 

no. 

47-0 
46-9 
39-7 
46-0 
46-5 
44-2 
46-2 
44-7 
45-0 
44-7 
44-2 
45-0 
45-3 
44-9 
37-5 
44-4 
44-2 
44-6 
43-2 
42-1 
42-8 
43-2 
42-6 
42-8 
42-5 
43-2 
38-0 
43-2 
43-6 
43-4 

no. 

45-3 
45-5 
39-5 
44-7 
45-0 
42-7 
44-5 
43-9 
43-3 
43-7 
44-0 
44-5 
44-6 
44-0 
38-7 
43-8 
43-9 
44-2 
42-8 
41-9 
42-1 
42-8 
42-7 
42-9 
42-3 
43-2 
38-1 
43-1 
43-2 
.43-1 

c. 

70-3 
70-5 
70-0 
70-1 
70-1 
70-4 
70-5 
70-3 
70-1 
69-5 
69-2 
67-8 
67-5 
67-0 
67-9 
68-1 
67-9 
68-4 
68-9 
69-1 
70-0 
70-0 
70-6 
71-4 
72-9 
74-5 
76-3 
76-4 
77-1 
77-6 

c. 

77-7 
77-9 
77-1 
77-8 
77-8 
78-0 
78-2 
77-5 
77-0 
76-9 
76-5 
75-4 
74-8 
74-0 
74-7 
75-2 
74-5 
75-1 
75-5 
75-1 
75-7 
75-8 
76-5 
77-8 
79-4 
81-8 
83-3 
83-5 
84-2 
84-8 

c. 
60-1 

Dec.   1 

60-4 

♦Jan.     1,   1945 

60-9 

Feb.   1 

60-3 

Mar.   1                        

60-3 

•Apr.    1     .                        

60-9 

60-9 

61-4 

July    1                                          

61-2 

Aug.    1                                      

60-7 

60-9 

Oct.    1     .             

60-4 

Nov.  1  ..           

60-6 

Dec.   1 

60-6 

♦Jan.     1,   1946 

61-7 

Feb.   1 

61-3 

Mar.    1                                 

61-5 

Apr.    1     .           

61-8 

♦May    1  . .                       

62-4 

63-3 

July    1 

64-1 

Aug.   1 

64-4 

Sept.  1                                             

85-1 

Oet.    1                                      

65-7 

Nov.  1     .                                 

66-7 

Dec.   1  .                 

67-6 

♦Jan.     1,   1947...                     

69-4 

69-4 

Mar.   1  . .                       

69-9 

Apr.    1  . .                          

70-5 

•  The  averages  at  these  dates  were  affected  by  loss  of  working  time  at  the  year-end  holidays  in  the  case  of  Jan.  1,  and 
by  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  case  of  Apr.  1,  1945,  and  May  1,  1946. 

TABLE  II.— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  SALARIES  AND  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  HOURLY- 
RATED  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 


• 

All  Manufactures 

Durable 
Manufactured  Goods 

Non-Durable 
Manufactured  Goods 

Week  Preceding 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Average 

Weekly 

Salaries 

and  Wages 

Wages 

Nov.  1,   1944 

$33-13 
33-29 
30-11 
32-98 
33-50 
32-48 
33-51 
32-81 
32-91 
32-65 
32-51 
32-45 
32-55 
32-32 
29-32 
32-29 
32-29 
32-69 
32-10 
31-67 
32-21 
32-53 
32-59 
33-06 
33-32 
34-43 
32-23 
35-22 
35-69 
35-84 

$32-55 
32-64 
27-72 
31-83 
32-11 
30-69 
32-08 
3114 
31-05 
30-79 
30-52 
30-31 
30-31 
30-02 
25-87 
30  03 
29-88 
30-37 
29-63 
29-02 
29-68 
30-10 
30-15 
30-63 
30-91 
32-18 
29-07 
33-00 
33-46 
33-52 

$36-67 
36-83 
32-77 
36-44 
37-04 
35-78 
36-98 
35-76 
36-02 
35-67 
35-58 
35-57 
35-60 
35-20 
31-30 
35-23 
34-90 
35-34 
34*51 
33*79 
34-39 
34-62 
34-65 
35-43 
35-83 
37-15 
34-40 
37-91 
38-48 
38-51 

$36-52 
36-54 
30-61 
35-79 
36-18 
34-48 
36-08 
34-64 
34-65 
34-37 
33-81 
33-93 
33-88 
33-23 
28-01 
33-39 
32-93 
33-49 
32-62 
31-62 
32-40 
32-75 
32-59 
33-30 
33-75 
35-34 
31-65 
36-07 
36-71 
36-80 

$28-99 
29-23 
27-05 
29-06 
29-46 
28-73 
29-58 
29-48 
29-33 
29-33 
29-60 
29-61 
29-84 
29-83 
27-57 
29-69 
29-98 
30-30 
29-89 
29-80 
30-23 
30-68 
30-82 
31-08 
31-17 
32-07 
30-29 
32-82 
33-17 
33-40 

$27-23 

Dec.   1                                 

27-48 

♦Jan.     1,   1945                     

24-06 

Feb.   1                             

26-95 

Mar.   1  

27-14 

♦Apr.    1 . . .                          

26-07 

27-10 

26-95 

Julv    1                                    

26-50 

Aug.   1                            

26-53 

Sept.  1  .                        

26-80 

Oct.    1 . . .                       

26-88 

Nov.  1....                   

27  03 

Dec.   1 

27-03 

•Jan.     1,   1946 

23-88 

Feb.    1  ..                       

26-85 

Mar.    1 . . .                          

27-00 

Apr.    1 

27-32 

♦May    1 

26-67 

26-52 

July    1 . . .                               

26-99 

Aug.   1.    .                        

27-56 

Sept.  1 ' 

27-80 

Oct.    1 

28-19 

Nov.  1 

28-21 

Dec.   1 

29-20 

•Jan.    1,   1947 

26-44 

Feb.   1 

29-91 

Mar.   1 

30-20 

Apr.    1 

30-39 

t  Exclusive  of  electric  light  and  power. 
90232—3 


See  footnote  to  Table  1, 
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TABLE  III.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industries 

Average 

Hours  per  Week 

Reported  at 

Average 

Hourly  Earnings 

Reported  at 

Average 
Weekly  Wages 

Wage 
Earners3 
Working 

Hours 
Shown  in 

Col.  1 

Apr.  1 
1947 

Mar.  1 

1947 

Apr.  1 
1946 

Apr.  1 
1947 

Mar.  1 
1947 

Apr.l 
1946 

Apr.l 
1947 

Mar.  1 
1947 

Apr.l 
1946 

Manufacturing 

no 

43 

43 
43 
43 
46 
41 
42 
42 
43 
43 
43 
43 
44 
41 
44 
38 
42 
39 
45 
49 
42 
41 
44 
41 
44 
44 
43 
45 
40 
38 
42 
42 
42 
43 
42 
44 
44 
44 
41 
43 
43 
45 
45 
44 
42 
42 
44 
40 
44 
42 
42 
44 
43 
42 
43 
42 
45 
42 
43 
41 
42 

43 

38 
44 
45 

45 
38 

39 

43 

43 

41 

2 

4 
1 
0 
8 
9 
2 
4 
5 
4 
8 
6 
8 
8 
7 
2 
3 
9 
9 
7 
9 
4 
1 
7 
6 
4 
3 
9 

6 
0 

7 
2 
6 

2 

7 
2 
4 
6 
6 
5 
8 
7 
4 
7 
3 
7 
2 
9 
6 
6 
3 

4 
8 
7 
6 
1 
2 
1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

6 

9 

6 

8 
9 

no 

43 

43 
43 
42 
47 
41 
42 
42 
44 
44 
44 
43 
45 
41 
45 
39 
42 
40 
46 
50 
43 
41 
44 
42 
45 
44 
43 
46 
41 
38 
43 
41 
40 
43 
41 
45 
44 
45 
41 
.42 
43 
46 
46 
45 
42 
42 
42 
41 
44 
42 
42 
45 
43 
42 
43 
43 
45 
43 
43 
41 
42 

43 

35 
45 
45 

46 
40 

46 

43 

44 

41 

4 

6 
2 
6 
2 
3 
3 
4 
0 
1 
6 
9 
6 
9 
4 
4 
3 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
7 
1 
0 
8 
6 
1 
7 
7 
2 
6 
9 
5 
8 
3 
7 
3 
2 
1 
7 
4 
7 
2 
9 
3 
6 

6 
6 

8 
4 

6 

0 
9 
8 
9 
1 
3 
4 
0 

s 

9 
9 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

no 

44 

44 
44 
43 
47 
41 
43 
44 
44 
44 
43 
43 
46 
43 
46 
41 
43 
41 
46 
50 
44 
42 
44 
43 
46 
47 
45 
47 
43 
40 
40 
43 
42 
44 
42 
45 
45 
45 
43 
44 
44 
46 
46 
46 
42 
44 
45 
42 
48 
44 
43 
45 
45 
44 
44 
45 
44 
43 
43 
42 
42 

44 

41 
46 
45 

46 

40 

38 

43 

44 
4? 

4 

6 
2 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 

0 
3 
1 
8 
7 
2 
9 
0 
8 
6 
8 
3 
3 
5 
5 
6 
5 
0 
2 
1 
6 
4 
0 
4 
9 
5 
9 
5 
7 
0 
4 
0 
9 
5 
7 
6 
9 
5 
1 
B 
1 
5 
8 
4 
2 
0 
1 
7 
9 
1 
8 
2 
9 

3 

5 

0 
9 

4 
2 

S 

B 

7 

4 

c. 

77-6 

84-8 
70-5 
75-4 
65-6 
82-5 
61-3 
58-0 
71-0 
75-2 
66-4 
67-1 
65-0 
63-0 
73-1 
60-3 
60-6 
53-8 
82-2 
85-9 
65-6 
86-5 
84-1 
60-7 
59-6 
59-4 
59-4 
59-7 
57-4 
62-8 
57-4 
77-4 
79-2 
76-6 
67-5 
75-1 
71-7 
82-0 
82-0 
89-0 
90-0 
92-4 
94-0 
82-6 
89-8 
96-5 
94-3 

100-8 
90-7 
93-4 
86-0 
77-6 
86-7 
78-8 
82-8 
90-5 
83-6 
79-6 
91-5 

100-8 
68-8 

95  9 

113-6 
96-7 
750 

82-1 
88-1 

69  2 

51  7 

51-1 
52-7 

c. 

77  1 

c. 

68-4 

75-1 
61-8 
67-0 
61-0 
72-8 
54-7 
52-0 
62-2 
64-7 
59-3 
60-5 
57-S 
56-1 
64-3 
52-4 
54-3 
50-9 
71-8 
74-2 
57-1 
77-5 
71-3 
52-7 
51-1 
50-8 
51-3 
51-4 
49-0 
55-9 
52-8 
67-3 
68-7 
67-6 
58-1 
64-8 
62-0 
71-4 
70-4 
73-6 
79-7 
78-4 
79-9 
71-5 
75-6 
87-7 
84-5 
94-1 
84-0 
83-9 
77-2 
67-2 
76-7 
68-3 
74-2 
81-5 
76-0 
70-7 
80-6 
88-3 
62-1 

86  3 

96-0 
85-1 
64-8 

70  4 

82-3 

65  7 

44  4 

42-8 
47-5 

% 

33  52 

36.80 
30.39 
32.42 
30.70 
34.57 
25.87 
24.59 
30.89 
32.64 
29.08 
29.26 
29.12 

26  33 
32.68 
23.03 
25.63 
21  47 
37.73 
42.69 
28.14 

35  81 
37.09 
25  31 
26.58 
26.37 
25.72 
27.40 
23.36 
24.24 
24.11 
33.05 
33.42 
33.40 
28.49 
33.57 
32.05 
36.24 
33.95 
38.72 
39.24 
42.04 
43.05 

36  92 
38.08 
41.21 
41.77 
41.03 
40.09 

40  07 

36  64 

34  61 
37.54 
33.65 
35.94 
38.73 
38.21 
33.91 
39.44 

41  53 
28.96 

41.43 

43.51 

42.84 
33.98 

37  36 
34  27 

27  40 

22.28 
22.38 
22.08 

% 

33  46 

36.71 
30.20 
32.29 
30.96 
34.03 
25.76 
24.34 
31.02 
32.94 
29.12 
29.28 
29.78 
26.06 
33.10 
22.85 
25.46 
21.56 
37.49 
42.75 
28.19 
34.94 
37.59 
25.34 
26.60 
26.57 
25  55 
27.34 
23.69 
24.23 
24.54 
32.12 
32.39 
33.19 
28.13 
33.66 
31.96 
36  47 
33  54 
37.72 
39  11 
42.73 
43.80 
37.02 
38.10 
40.90 
40.34 
41.51 
40.63 
39.02 
36  77 
34.73 
37.58 
33.5") 
36.17 
39.24 
38.33 
34.05 
38.45 
41.15 
28.35 

41  46 

41.18 
43  97 
33.43 

38.28 
35  37 

31  21 

22  30 

22  76 
21.42 

$ 

30.37 

33.49 
27.32 
29.21 
29.04 
30.28 
23.79 
22.93 
27.37 
28.66. 
25.56 
26.50 
26.90 
24.24 
30  16 
21.48 
23.78 
21.17 
33.60 
37.32 
25.30 
32.94 
31.73 
22.98 
23.76 
23.88 
23  19 
24.21 
21.36 
22.58 
21.12 
29.21 
29  47 
30.08 
24.92 
29.48 
28.33 
32  56 
30.55 
32.38 
35.79 
36.46 
37.31 
33.32 
32.43 
39.03 
38.11 
40.09 
40.40 
37.34 
33.81 
30.51 
34.67 
30.05 
32.72 
37.25 
34.12 
30.47 
35  30 
37.26 
26.64 

38  23 

39.84 
39.15 
29.74 

32  67 

33  08 

25  49 

19  49 

19.13 
20.14 

No. 
759,665 

84 
69 
75 
65 
82 
60 
57 
70 
74 
65 
66 
65 
62 
72 
58 
60 
53 
81 
85 
65 
85 
84 
60 
59 
59 
58 
59 
56 
62 
56 
77 
79 
76 
67 
74 
71 
80 
81 
89 
89 
92 
93 
81 
88 
96 
94 
100 
91 
91 
85 
76 
86 
78 
82 
89 
83 
79 
8S 
99 
67 

95 

114 
95 
73 

81 
88 

67 

51 

51 
51 

2 
9 
8 
6 
4 
9 
4 
5 
7 
3 
7 
3 
2 
9 
0 
2 
5 
5 
5 
4 
0 
1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
3 
8 
6 
8 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
6 
5 
1 
8 
9 
8 
7 
7 
5 
1 
8 
9 
5 
2 
2 
4 
8 
5 
o 
8 
4 
5 

1 

7 
8 
8 

8 
i 

4 

5 
5 

379,832 

379,833 

21.96S 

5,771 

14,184 

23,898 

14,679 

60,853 

33,496 

7,467 

Furniture 

13,309 

•Musical  instruments 

869 

Plant  products— edible 

39,034 

Flour  and  other  milled  products 

6,815 

Fruit  and  vegetable  preserving 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

7,108 
12,111 

6,103 

78,031 

Pulp  and  paper 

39,324 

Paper  products 

16,070 

Printing  and  publishing 

22,637 

Rubber  products 

20,565 

124,848 

51,210 

Cotton  yarn  and  clot  h 

20,628 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

13,090 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods 

13,065 

Hosierv  and  knit  goods 

21,262 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Tobacco 

38,601 
8,861 

Beverages 

11,277 

Distilled  and  malt  liquor 

9,961 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

25,773 

Drugs  and  medicines 

4,741 

•Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

17,407 

Glass  products 

5,932 

Stone  products 

6,657 

•Electrical  apparatus 

37,336 

Heavy  electrical  apparatus 

8,975 

•Iron  and  steel  products 

.226,465 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products.  .  . 

30,398 

Primary  iron  and  steel 

24.870 

Machinery  (other  than  vehicles) 

22,985 

Agricultural  implements 

12,782 

Land  vehicles  and  aircraft 

79,719 

Railwav  rolling  stock. . . 

35.758 

Automobiles  and  parts 

35,014 

Aeroplanes  and  parts. . . 

S.151 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing 

20,766 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  n.e.s 

Hardware,  tools  and  cutlerv... 

7,761 
11,772 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Sheet  metal  work.. . 

7,056 
11,910 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products 

36,902 

Preparation  of  non-ferrous  metallic  ores. . 
Aluminum  and  its  products 

9,831 
9,850 

Copper,  lean1,  tin  and  zinc  mfg 

12,939 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

9,966 

Petroleum  and  its  products 

5,909 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  products 

Mining 

15,612 
54,280 

Coal 

11,774 

Metallic  ores 

32,713 

Non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal) 

Local  Transportation 

9,793 
28,781 

Building  Construction 

62,304 

Highway  Construction 

27,858 

Services 

31,516 

Hotels  and  restaurants . . . 

20.243 

Personal   (chieflv  laundries) 

11,270 

The  industries  classed  in  the  durable  manufactured  industries  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 


'Since  1941,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  prepared  current  indexes  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  employees  o 
eieht  establishments  producing  heavy  electrical  apparatus.  Based  upon  the  hourly  earnings  at  June  1,  1941,  as  100  per  cent,  the 
latest  figures  are  as  follows:  February  1,  1947,  168-6:  March  1,  1947,  170-0:  April  1,  1947,  168-9;  April  1,  1916,  the  index  was  139-7, 
2  Chiefly  street  and  electric  railways.  s  For  information  respecting  the  Bex  distribution  of  the  persons  in  recorded  employ- 

ment, see  monthly  reports  on  employment  and  payrolls. 
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TABLE  IV.— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  PROVINCES  AND  CITES 


Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick.  . 

Quebec'. 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 


Average  Hours  Worked 


April  1 
1947 


40-0 


March  1 
1947 


44- 

46- 

45- 

42- 

42- 

43- 

42-6 

40-5 

42-9 

40-9 

43-4 

42-2 

39-9 


April  1 
1946 


45-8 
47-3 
46-5 
43-2 
43-9 
42-6 
43-0 
42-2 
44-9 
42-1 
43-3 
43-2 
41-0 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 


April  1 
1947 


76-1 
70-9 
69-9 
81-5 
77-6 
78-3 
77-0 
93-1 
74-9 
81-4 
85-4 
77-3 
92-5 


March  1, 

April  1 

1947 

1946 

73-6 

69-1 

70-8 

63-8 

69-5 

62-2 

80-7 

71-1 

77-3 

69-8 

79-1 

70-6 

76-9 

70-9 

93-0 

80-9 

74-7 

67-2 

80-6 

71-4 

84-4 

72-5 

76-7 

69-6 

92-7 

80-6 

higher  than  at  April  1,  1946.  The  hours 
reported  in  the  mining  of  metallic  ores  were 
rather  lower,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage-earners;  bad  weather  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  shorter  working 
time,  which  resulted  in  rather  smaller  aggre- 
gate earnings,  although  the  average  hourly 
rate  was  slightly  higher,  at  96-7  cents.  At 
April  1,  1946,  the  mean  had  been  85-1  cents. 
In  the  local  transportation  group  (consisting 
chiefly  of  street  and  electric  railways),  the 
aggregate  hours  and  earnings  were  somewhat 
lower,  but  the  average  earnings  slightly  rose 
from  81-8  cents  at  March  1  to  82-1  cents  at 
the  date  under  review.  The  hours  worked, 
on  the  average,  declined  from  46-8  at  March 
1,  to  45-5  in  the  week  of  April  1.  Persons 
employed  at  hourly  rates  by  the  co-operating 
building  contractors  worked  an  average  of  38-9 
hours  in  the  period  of  observation,  as  com- 
pared with  40-1  hours  in  the  week  of  March  1, 


when  the  hourly  earnings  stood  at  88-2  cents, 
as  compared  with  88-1  cents  at  April  1  of  the 
present  year,  and  82-3  cents  12  months 
earlier.  In  the  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  division,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  part-time  workers,  as  a 
result  of  storms  reducing  the  average  of  hours 
worked  from  46-3  in  the  preceding  survey  to 
39-6  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  average 
hourly  rate,  however,  advanced  from  67-4 
cents  at  March  1  to  69-2  cents  at  April  1, 
when  it  was  higher  than  the  mean  of  65-7 
cents  a  year  earlier.  Laundries  and  dry- 
cleaning  establishments  reported  slightly 
longer  hours  of  work  than  was  the  case  a 
month  ago,  while  the  latest  average  earnings 
were  also  higher.  The  rate  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  slightly  declined,  falling  from  51-5 
cents  at  March  1  to  51*1  cents  at  April  1, 
when  it  was  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of 
42-8  cents  at  April  1,  1946. 


Operations  of  the  National  Employment  Service 


THE  labour  market,  as  depicted  by 
vacancies  and  applicants  available  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  sub- 
stantially improved  during  April  despite 
adverse  weather  conditions.  The  number  of 
jobs  reported  was  on  the  upgrade  while 
persons  applying  for  work  were  at  the  lowest 
level  since  the  war's  end.  Consequently,  a 
substantial  cut  was  made  in  the  unplaced 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  months  of 
seasonal  inactivity.  The  number  registered 
for  work  fell  by  24,000  during  April  to  total 
158,000  at   May   1.     One   out   of  every  three 


persons  remaining  on  file  was  a  veteran.  By 
June  1  the  number  of  unplaced  applicants  had 
dropped  to  128,000. 

The  level  of  general,  placement  activity  was 
substantially  below  that  of  1946,  reflecting  in 
part  the  decline  in  labour  market  activities 
upon  the  completion  of  reconversion.  Expand- 
ing activity,  however,  was  evident  in  the 
specialized  placement  of  the  handicapped  and 
executive  and  professional  personnel. 

The  statistics  used  in  this  article  have  been 
prepared  on  a  revised  basis,  and  reflect  the 
situation  at  the  first  of  the  month. 


Agriculture 


The  late  spring  retarded  seeding  operations 
in  all  provinces  except  British  Columbia.  But 
labour  demand  was  strong  during  April, 
despite  the  slowdown  caused  by  the  weather 
conditions. 

In  Ontario,  particularly,  the  shortage  of 
help  had  reached  serious  proportions.  Unem- 
90232— Si 


ployment  insurance  claimants  in  other  occu- 
pations objected  to  farm  work  because  of  the 
long  hours,  low  wages  and  seasonality  of 
employment.  ,  Dutch  and  Polish  immigration 
was  being  requested  but  limited  transportation 
facilities  will  prevent  an  early  satiation  of 
demand    through    this    means.      It    was    thus 
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expected  that  transfer  of  labour  from  the 
Prairie  provinces  would  be  quite  extensive 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  need  for  dairy  farmers  remained 
unabated.  If,  however,  separate  housing 
accommodation  were  provided  for  couples, 
demand  could  usually  be  satisfactorily  met. 

Sugar-beet  industries  continued  to  be  hard- 
pressed  for  labour.  Additional  help  was  being 
sought  for  the  thinning  and  weeding  period. 


The  excellent  prospects  for  an  abundant 
berry  crop  in  British  Columbia  invited  a 
substantial  westward  movement  of  Prairie 
workers  during  the  coming  months. 

Vacancies  in  agriculture  reported  to  National 
Employment  Service  almost  doubled  during 
April  to  total  1,119  per  week  during  the 
month.  Accordingly  placements  rose  and 
averaged  538  per  week  in  April.  At  May  1 
unfilled  vacancies  in  agriculture  (including 
fishing  and  trapping)  totalled  3.400. 


Non-Agricultural  Industry 


Vacancies  Notified 


The  effect  of  de-control  orders  on  man- 
power together  with  the  unusually  late  spring 
throughout  the  country  lowered  the  figure  for 
labour  requirements.  Not  only  was  there  a 
lower  level  of  reported  job  openings,  but  the 
seasonal  rate  of  expansion  was  substantially 
reduced. 

Fourteen  per  cent  fewer  jobs  were  reported 
in  April  than  one  year  before. 

The  seasonal  pattern  also  differed  from 
1946.  Whereas  reporting  of  vacancies  in 
April  indicated  a  6  per  cent  gain  over  March, 
one  year  before  the  corresponding  rise  had 
been  18  per  cent.  Average  weekly  vacancies 
reported  during  April,  1947,  totalled  32,128 
and  by  May  1  there  remained  88,782  on  file. 

In  interpreting  these  statistics  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  considerable 
backlog  of  demand  not  presently  recorded  at 
employment  offices.  If  the  labour  supply 
should  substantially  increase  by  such  means 
as  immigration,  dormant  demand  would 
become   alive   in   large   quantities   in   mining, 


agriculture,  textiles  and  domestic  service. 
However,  because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of 
unemployment  and  the  "selectiveness"  of  the 
unplaced,  employers  have  postponed  placing 
orders  for  help. 

Mining. — The  metallic  mines  had  recently 
renewed  their  drive  for  additional  help. 
During  March  and  April  over  2,900  vacancies 
alone  were  reported  in  the  gold  mining 
industry.  This  in  part  reflected  the  govern- 
ment-proposed concessions  directed  towards 
stimulating  gold  production.  The  seasonal 
bidding  for  university  students  during  the 
summer  brought  about  a  substantial  number 
of  orders  for  the  nickel  mines. 

Labour  supply  willing  to  accept  mining 
employment  has  been  limited.  Ontario  and 
Quebec  mines  received  some  relief  from  the 
transfer  of  Nova  Scotia  miners.  In  British 
Columbia,  however,  labour-tight  mining  areas 
had  experienced  little  easement  through 
clearance  of  orders.  The  problem  of  finding 
sufficient  housing  accommodation  also 
seriously  blocked  expansion  of  staff. 


TABLE  I.-UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS  AS  AT  FIRST  OF  MONTH 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 


Date 

Unfilled  Vacancies 

Unplaced  Applicants 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

May 

1944 

123,613 

131,815 

69,285 
67.806 
71,367 
64,560 
70,857 
95,936 
91.925 
68,824 

54,987 
40,202 
36,771 
42,643 
53,439 
62,649 

54,805 

55,421 

42,419 
47, 235 
48, 136 
41,719 
46,379 
45,824 
41,238 
39,051 

34,873 
32,816 
34,999 
38,789 
38,743 
39,812 

178,418 

187, 236 

111,704 
115,041 
119,503 
106,279 
117,236 
141,760 
133, 163 
107,875 

89,860 
73,018 
71,770 
81,432 
92, 182 
102,461 

43,037 

53,220 

197,199 
170,822 
141,494 
125,774 
113,904 
111,177 
102,517 
114,891 

135,977 
156,420 
156,790 
146,900 
123,312 
95,554 

24,532 

26,991 

45,581 
40,207 
37, 787 
34,488 
30,715 
31,023 
31,609 
31.734 

28,285 
37,216 
37,976 
35.578 
34,225 
32,295 

67,569 

May- 

1945 

80,211 

May 

1946 

242, 7S0 

June 

1946 

211,029 

July 

1946 

179,281 

August 

1946 

160,262 

September 

1946 

144,619 

October 

1946 

142,200 

November 

1946 

134, 126 

December 

1946 

146,625 

January 

1947 

164,262 

February 

1947 

193,636 

March 

1947 

194,766 

1947. 

182,478 

May 

1947 

157,537 

June 

1947 

127,S4i* 

Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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Labour  needs  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
continued  to  fall  as  the  Maritime  mines 
entered  the  third  month  of  inactivity  because 
of  labour  disputes.  v 

Average  weekly  vacancies  in  mining  totalled 
959  in  April  leaving  2,803  on  file  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Manufacturing. — The  tempo  of  industrial 
production  showed  steady  gains  throughout 
the  first  quarter   of   1947.     Shortage   of  some 


materials — steel,  lumber,  glass,  fats,  oils,  glues 
— continued  to  hold  production  in  check  in 
some  industries.  Also,  labour  shortages  in 
textiles,  radio  manufacturing,  tanneries,  and 
foundries  prevented  full  production.  The 
long-run  outlook  for  employment  was  influ- 
enced by  three  main  factors — the  effect  of 
price  de-control  on  consumer  buying,  the 
extent  to  which  Canada  would  be  affected 
by  the  advent  of  a  U.S.  recession  period  and 


TABLE  II.-UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX,  AS  AT  MAY  1,  1947 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  From 
April  1,  1947 

Absolute 

Percentage 

Logging — 

5,410 

1,203 

191 

9 
14 

1 

5,419 

1,217 

192 

+ 
+ 

1,132 
283 
81 

+ 

+ 

17-3 

30-3 

73-0 

Total    

6,804 

24 

6,828 

- 

768 

- 

10-1 

Mining— 
Coal 

470 

45 
960 
672 
157 

98 
273 
106 

470 

46 
969 
674 
160 

98 
278 
108 

- 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

I 

104 

29 
51 
249 
61 
6 
51 
56 

+ 
+ 

4- 

+ 
4- 
-i- 

18-1 

Metallic  ores — 

1 

9 
2 
3 

170-6 

Gold                            

5-6 

Nickel                    

58-6 

61-6 

fi-fi 

5 
2 

22-B 

107-7 

Total           

2,781 

22 

2,803 

+ 

399 

+ 

16-6 

M  AN  UFACTUKING— 

1,506 

2,252 

2,238 

1,306 

.      603 

120 

302 

386 

690 

1,505 

877 

1,722 

687 

992 

499 

1,772 

10,243 

338 

1,377 

408 

34 

314 

937 

143 

302 

197 

798 

59 

97 

667 

3,278 
12,495 
2,576 
2,683 
1,011 

154 

616 
1,323 

833 
1,807 
1,074 
2,520 

746 
1,089 
1,166 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

413 
668 
609 
193 
200 
19 
61 
10 
326 
432 
131 
171 
304 
152 
77 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-f 

14-4 

5-1 

31-0 

7-8 

16-5 

14-1 

11-0 

0-8 

64 -3 

31-4 

13-9 

7-3 

68-8 

16-? 

7-1 

Total 

15,685 

17,686 

33,371 

+ 

2,030 

+ 

6-5 

8,088 

68 

8,156 

+ 

3,039 

+ 

59-4 

3,019 

138 

3,157 

+ 

1,242 

+ 

64-9 

1,137 

512 

1,649 

+ 

365 

+ 

?8-4 

Trade— 

1,812 
2,955 

957 
3,778 

2,769 
6,733 

+ 
+ 

431 
577 

+ 

+ 

18-4 

9-4 

Total 

4,767 

4,735 

9,502 

+ 

1,008 

+ 

11-fl 

1,462 

1,530 

2,992 

+ 

10 

+ 

0-3 

Public 

1,522 
234 
1,924 
1,649 
1,424 

630 
3,888 
5,937 

240 
2,876 

2,152 
4,122 
7,861 
1,889 
4,300 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

73 

337 

1,179 

347 

267 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

3-5 

8-9 

17-6 

39, -5 

fi-6 

Total 

6,753 

13,571 

20.324 

+ 

2,203 

+ 

:?•?, 

2,943 

457 

3,400 

+ 

1,222 

+ 

56-1 

53,439 

38,743 

92,182 

+ 

10,750 

+ 

13-2 
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TABLE  III.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  UNPLACED  APPLICANTS,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY 

SEX,  AS  AT  MAY  1,  1947 


Occupational  Group 


Unfilled  Vacancies 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Unplaced  Applicants 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Professional  and  managerial  workers. . . 

Clerical  workers 

Sales  workers 

Personal  and  domestic  service  workers 

Seamen 

Agriculture  and  fishing 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Pulp,  paper  and  printing 

Leather  and  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Metalworking 

Electrical 

Transportation  equipment,  n.e.c 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation  (except  seamen) 

Communication  and  public  utility. . . 

Trade  and  service 

Other  skilled  and  semi-skilled 

Foremen 

Apprentices 

Unskilled  workers 

Food  and  tobacco 

Lumber  and  lumber  products 

Metalworking 

Construction 

Other  unskilled  workers 

Total 


1,691 

2,114 

2,767 

2,491 

165 

3,001 

21,557 

337 

1,215 

7,038 

285 

118 

83 

2,339 

367 

53 

1,022 

3,726 

972 

173 

559 

2,726 

151 


19,698 

636 

1,291 

1,553 

4,404 

11,814 


621 

5,569 

2,189 

11,128 

1 

54 

S,337 

149 

6,209 

26 

195 

491 

10 

93 

158 


723 
175 
22 
67 

10,807 
1,658 

116 

315 


8,718 


2,312 

7, 683 

4,956 

13,619 

166 

3,055 

29,894 

486 

7,424 

7,064 

480 

609 

93 

2,432 

525 

62 

1,022 

3,726 

982 

173 

1,282 

2,901 

173 

460 

30,505 
2,294 
1,407 
1,868 
4.404 

20,532 


4,432 

8,609 

4,628 

10,823 

1,548 

3,740 

43,854 

1,068 

633 

1,846 

392 

846 

129 

5,723 

880 

426 

900 

'  9,156 

9,686 

295 

1.008 

6,782 

764 

3,320 

45,137 
1,314 
1,483 
l,44r 
7,167 

33,726 


712 

11,955 

5,108 

5,323 

14 

607 

4,899 

697 

1,894 

86 

168 

242 

29 

287 

108 

174 


5 

53 

9 

393 

578 

88 

88 

5,574 

1,273 

169 

146 


5,144 

20,564 

9,738 

16,146 

1,562 

4,347 

48,753 

1,765 

2.527 

1,532 

560 
1,088 

158 
6,010 

988 

600 

900 
9,161 
9,739 

304 
1,401 
7,360 

852 
3,408 

50,711 
2,587 

1,652 

1,593 

7,167 

37,712 


53,484 


38,706 


92,190 


122,771 


34,192 


156,963 


TABLE    IV.— AVERAGE    WEEKLY    PLACEMENTS    AND    REFERRALS    AS    REPORTED    BY 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL,  1947 


NATIONAL 


Industry 


All  industries 

Agriculture  and  fishing 

Logging 

Mining 

Manufacturing. 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Textiles,  apparel,  etc 

Lumber  and  finished  lumber  products 
Pulp  and  paper  products  and  printing.. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal 

Rubber  goods 

Leather  and  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Non-ferrous  metals 

Machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Miscellaneous 

Construction 

Transportation  and  storage 

Other  public  utilities 

Trade 

Finance  and  insurance 

Public  and  professional  service 

Other  service 


Weekly  Average 


Placements 


15,387 
538 
462 

482 

4,580 

625 

620 

546 

334 

178 

33 

78 

83 

168 

400 

213 

492 

668 

142 

2,412 

1,009 

204 

1,709 

208 

899 

2.SS4 


Per  Cent 

Referrals 

Placements 

of  Referrals 

25,166 

61-1 

791 

680 

539 

85-7 

656 

73-5 

7,872 

58-2 

1,166 

53-6 

1,034 

600 

888 

61-5 

515 

64-9 

356 

500 

66 

500 

139 

56  1 

174 

47-7 

279 

60-2 

754 

531 

361 

590 

867 

56-7 

1,004 

66-5 

269 

52-8 

3,655 

66-0 

1,495 

67-5 

335 

60-9 

3,458 

49-4 

456 

45-6 

1,419 

63-4 

4,490 

64-2 
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the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  continue 
buying  our  exports. 

Orders  for  railway  rolling  stock  have  been 
distributed  to  factories  throughout  the 
country,  providing  additional  employment  in 
New  Glasgow,  Montreal  and  Hamilton. 

The  exit  of  workers  from  indoor  to  outdoor 
employment  had  begun.  Foundries  and 
tanneries  particularly  were  losing  staff  to 
construction,   agriculture    and   sawmill   plants. 

Seriously  under- manned  factories  in 
Kitchener,  Brantford  and  St.  Catharines 
absorbed  help  from  the  unemployment  areas 
of  Oshawa,  Windsor,  and  Nova  Scotia. 


Despite  these  drawbacks,  the  carry-over 
from  1946,  together  with  the  accelerated 
activity  in  highway,  commercial  and  institu- 
tional construction  provided  an  exceptionally 
high  tempo  of  activity.  The  need  for  skilled 
tradesmen  had  already  outdistanced  supply 
and  indications  threatened  shortages  in  the 
unskilled  market.  The  prospects  of  meeting 
demand  were  scanty.  At  April  24  there  were 
10,000  persons  registered  for  skilled  construc- 
tion work  but  many  did  not  possess  the 
required  training.  Of  the  10,000  there  were 
34  per  cent  between  the  ages  of  45-64  and 
9  per  cent  65  years  of  age  or  over. 


APPLICATIONS    AND     PLACEMENTS 

OF    THE 

EMPLOYMENT     SERVICE    OF     CANADA 


THOUSANDS 


1919     —     I  946 


1919  '20     '21      22    '23     '24    '25     '26    '27    '28     29     '30     31     '32    '33      34    '35    '36    '37    '38     '39    '40    41      42    43    '44     45    46 


CUPLOTMCNT   9CRVICC 


Slightly  more  than  10,000  vacancies  were 
reported  each  week  in  April.  Industries 
individually  responsible  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  demand  were  food  processing,  textiles, 
lumber  products,  heavy  machinery,  and  trans- 
portation equipment.  At  the  beginning  of 
May,  33,371  jobs  remained  unfilled  in 
manufacturing. 

Construction. — Unseasonable  weather,  skilled 
labour  shortages,  labour  disputes  and  sporadic 
buyers'  strikes  moderated  the  expected  boom 
in  construction.  Contracts  awarded  in  1947 
reached  the  $189  million  mark  by  the  end  of 
April  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
1946  level  of  $194  millions. 


There  were  4,491  vacancies  notified  each 
week  in  April  representing  a  17  per  cent 
drop  from  the  1946  level.  By  the  beginning 
of  May  the  number  on  file  totalled  8,156. 

Transportation. — Although  some  provinces 
had  lifted  the  ban  on  highway  transportation 
during  April  passage  was  uncertain  in  a  few 
areas  especially  in  the  Maritime  region. 
Despite  this  delay,  registered  unemployment 
among  truck  drivers  dropped  by  1,900  or 
approximately  20  per  cent  during  the  month. 

Activity  on  the  inland  waterways  was  in 
full  swing  by  the  end  of  April.  Employment 
offices  were  sufficiently  able  to  man  ships  to 
provide    normal    operations.      Opening    up    of 
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navigation  in  the  Montreal  harbour  relieved 
the  unemployment  situation  among  long- 
shoremen. •  During  April  the  number  of 
unplaced  seamen  fell  by  more  than  one-third 
to  total  1,548  at  the  month-end. 

Trade. — Distribution  of  goods  was  gradually 
improving  as  freight  tie-ups  gave  way  due 
to  opening  up  of  inland  waterways  and  better 
weather  conditions.  Despite  the  freer  flow  of 
goods,  retail  sales  were  only  slightly  above 
lagt  year's  level.  Stimulation  of  trade  should 
occur  shortly  as  the  expected  high  level  of 
■tourist  traffic  gets  under  way. 

Employers'  requests  were  indicating  a 
tightening  up  in  hiring  specifications.  Many 
merchants  and  employers  in  department  stores 
would  not  accept  referrals  unless  they  were 
previously  experienced  and  well-educated. 
Notification  of  vacancies  during  April  aver- 
aged 3,547  per  week  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  9,502  were  unfilled. 

Service. — Considerable  employment  shifts 
took  place  within  the  service  industry  during 
April.  Workers  left  laundries,  restaurants, 
and  hotels  for  the  more  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  better  wages  of  the  summer 
tourist  resorts.  Replacement  orders  were 
difficult  to  fill.  In  addition,  householders 
placed  large  numbers  of  orders  for  domestics 
during  "spring  cleaning"  thus  seriously  taxing 
all  available  supply.  Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  applicants  many  of  the  orders 
could  not  be  filled.  Demand  rose  from  18,121 
to  20,324  during  the  month. 

Employment  officers  were  also  placing  large 
numbers  of  students  and  teachers  into  tourist 
resorts  for  the  summer  holidays. 

Applicants  Registering 

There  were  570,000  applications  received  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1947,  representing 
approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
labour  force.  Applications,  however,  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  number  of 
persons  applying  for  work  since  the  same 
person  might  be  registered  several  times  i.e. 
applicant  did  not  renew  his  application  before 
the  30-day  expiration  period  consequently  was 
considered  a  new  applicant  at  a  later  date; 
workers  registered  in  more  than  one  local 
office  area;  registrations  between  short-time 
placements  into  employment. 

Applications  had  shown  a  steady  downtrend 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  full 
brunt  of  unemployment  was  felt  in  January 
when  Christmas-employed  help  was  released 
into  the  labour  market.  The  unplaced 
mounted  rapidly.  By  February  the  lay-off 
rate  had  dropped  off,  but  the  greatly  reduced 


absorptive  capacity  of  the  labour  market 
forced  registered  unemployment  upwards. 
The  combined  effect  of  three  factors,  fewer 
industrial  layoffs,  heavj'  releases  of  loggers 
and  the  opening  up  of  summer-active  indus- 
tries— resulted  in  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
number  unplaced  during  March. 

By  April  much  of  the  shift  from  logging 
employment  had  taken  place.  Average  weekly 
applications  fell  to  29,805.  Despite  the  adverse 
effect  of  fewer  recorded  vacancies  the  unplaced 
fell  by  about  24,000  or  13  per  cent  to  stand  at 
157,757  at  May  1. 

Referrals 

The  moderating  effect  of  manpower 
de-control  orders  and  of  the  late  spring  on 
vacancy  reporting  was  reflected  in  a  slower 
expansion  in  referral  activity  than  was 
recorded  in  1947.  Referrals  reported  in  April 
were  six.  per  cent  below  the  level  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  3-ear. 

The  monthly  increase  in  referrals  was  most 
noteworthy  in  construction,  transportation, 
services,  food  processing,  and  transportation 
equipment  manufacturing.  Average  weekly 
referrals  totalled  24,375  during  April  as  com- 
pared with  22.408  and  26.028  one  month  and 
one  year  previous  respectively. 

The  rate  of  referrals  in  relation  to  jobs 
available  fell  slightly  below  the  March  level. 
Whereas  in  March,  workers  were  referred  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  available  jobs  (those  on 
file  at  the  beginning  together  with  those 
notified  during  the  period)  by  April  the 
percentage  had  fallen  to  46.  In  part  this  drop 
was  caused  by  the  influx  of  vacancies  at  the 
period-end.  On  the  other  hand,  n 
job  available  remained  at  a  constant  level  of 
32  per  cent  over  the  two  months. 

Placements 

Placements  registered  a  monthly  gain  of 
eight  per  cent  during  April  but  still  remained 
slightly  below  the  1946  level.  The  yearly 
drop  reflected,  in  part,  the  markedly  larger 
labour  pool  existing  one  year  before  at  which 
time  demobilization  continued  at  a  high 
tempo.  The  falling  off  in  placement  activity 
was  entirely  among  male  workers — female 
placements  were  on  the  upswing. 

The  continuing  shortage  of  woman  power 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
unplaced  while  at  the  same  time  placements 
have  moved  upwards.  One  year  before  the 
economy  was  still  in  the  throes  of  recon- 
version. Quebec  particularly  was  suffering 
from     large     pockets     of     unemployment     as 
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industry  re-tooled  for  peace-time  production. 
Over  the  year,  registered  unemployment  of 
female  workers  has  almost  been  halved  while 
placements  simultaneously  have  doubled.  In 
Ontario  where  civilian  industry  had  been 
well  established  prior  to  the  war,  reconver- 
sion was  speedier.  Consequently,  shortages  of 
women  have  prevailed  in  that  province  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  past  year.  The 
situation  in  the  four  western  provinces  has 
remained  relatively  unchanged  with  positions 
confined  largely  to  service,  clerical,  and 
seasonal  food  processing  employment. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  all  placements  during 
April  were  in  employment  of  less  than  seven 
days'  duration.  Domestic  service,  trade,  saw- 
mills and  construction  provided  the  bulk  of 
this  employment. 

The  clearance  facilities  of  National  Employ- 
ment Service  offer  an  important  tool  for 
relieving  chronic  unemployment  spots  and  at 
the  same  time  supplying  help  in  labour-tight 
areas.  During  the  past  yesiv  there  has  been 
a  substantial  number  of  Nova  Scotia  workers 
removed  from  the  acute  unemployment  area 
(corresponding  to  that  in  the  mid-Thirties)  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  labour-starved  Quebec  and 
Ontario  mines  and  industrial  centres  of  Brant- 
ford.  St.  Catharines  and  Kitchener.    In  addi- 


tion, these  Ontario  centres  recruited  help  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  Windsor  and 
Oshawa.  During  April  transfers  averaged  321 
per  week. 

Placements'  into  non-agricultural  industry 
during  April  totalled  14,849  per  week.  Indus- 
tries singly  responsible  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  placements  were:  manufacturing 
(31%) ;  Services  other  than  public  and  profes- 
sional '(19%);  construction  (16%);  trade 
(12%). 

The  following  table  presents  a  historical 
summary  of  placements  from  1937  to  date. 


PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES,  JANUARY  1937  TO  MAY  1,  1947. 


Year 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1937 

275,300 

256, 134 

242,962 

320,090 

316,168 

809,983 

1,890,408 

1,693,119 

1,445,692 

785,593 

208,383 

114,236 
126,161 
141,920 
155,016 
191,595 
85,638 
53,618 
46,798 
47,889 
73,819 
31,303 

389,536 

1938 

382,295 

1939 

384,882 

1940  ..             

475,106 

1941 

507,763 

1942 

895,621 

1943...             

1,944,026 

1944  . .           

1,739,917 

1945 

1,493,581 

1946. . 

859,412 

1947  (17  weeks) 

239,686 

Special  Placements 


Special  cases  which  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with  through  general  placement  activity 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  special  placement 
officers.  Employment  officers  in  this  section 
not  only  give  the  selected  persons  individual 
attention  but  also  provide  considerable  follow- 
up  activity.  Applicants  can  be  divided 
roughly  into  two  classes — the  physically 
handicapped  and  the  "first  jobbers". 

Placement  of  the  physically  handicapped 
continued  to  move  upward  to  surpass  the 
corresponding  total  in  1946  by  12  per  cent. 
Accompanying  the  increased  placement  work 
has  been  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number 
unplaced.  The  number  registered  for  work 
(5.629)  at  April  14,  1947,  was  at  the  lowest 
point  since  the  beginning  of  1946.  This  in 
part  reflected  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  older 
men  from  the  labour  market  and  also  the 
reduced  influx  of  disabled  veterans  upon 
completion  of  demobilization.  There  were 
1,269    placements    of    physically    handicapped 


to 


persons     recorded     between     March     15 
April  14. 

Facilities  for  the  placing  of  youths  in 
gainful  employment  by  National  Emplojmient 
Service  have  been  steadily  broadening.  Local 
offices  throughout  the  country  were  making 
ready  for  the  influx  of  students  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Contacts  were  being 
made  through  the  schools,  and  emplo\onent 
offices  were  providing  "open  nights"  to  accom- 
modate the  registration  of  youths.  Prospects 
for  employment  were  generally  good  although 
summer  work  in  some  areas  was  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Also  organized  under  National  Employ- 
ment Service  are  the  Youth  Employment 
Centres,  the  first  established  in  Toronto 
during  May,  1946,  and  others  in  the  process 
of  organization  in  Montreal  and  Ottawa  (See 
May,  1947,  issue,  Labour  Gazette).  These 
offices  deal  exclusively  with  the  selective 
placement  of  youths. 


Executive  and  Professional  Offices 

The  record  number  of  persons  graduating  ing  the  existing  demand  to  supply,  as  many 
from  universities  this  spring  should  greatly  of  the  employer's  orders  request  experienced 
relieve  the  prolonged  shortage  of  professional  personnel  only.  Demand  for  salesmen  con- 
personnel,  especially  in  the  engineering  line.  tinued  unabated,  but  in  many  cases  the  pay 
However,  some  difficulty  may  arise  in  match-  for  job  openings  was   on  a  commission  basis 
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and  applicants  were  reluctant  to  accept  them. 
Surpluses  have  arisen  among  persons  regis- 
tered as  accountants  and  managers  but  both 
lack  of  experience  and  advanced  age  were 
serious  drawbacks  in  finding  suitable 
employment. 

The  labour  requirements  for  women  were 
concentrated  largely  in  the  nursing,  dietetics, 
and  secretarial  occupations.  Few  suitable 
applicants  were  available. 

Placements  during  April  were  above  the 
level  recorded  in  March,  1946.  Average 
weekly  placements  numbered  61  during  April 


leaving  2,147  applications  on  file'  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Reporting  of  vacancies  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  totalled  2,077.  at  May  1, 
the  highest  point  recorded  to  date. 

E.  &  P.  offices  have  been  active  in  uncover- 
ing summer  employment  for  university 
students.  About  7,000  requests  for  specific 
types  of  students  were  obtained  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  employers  throughout 
Canada.  One  difficulty  was  that  jobs  were 
not  always  available  in  university  towns  and 
because  of  the  housing  shortage,  married 
students,  particularly,  did  not  want  to  give 
up  their  present  accommodation. 


Veterans 


Applications. — One  out  of  every  four 
persons  registering  for  work  during  April  was 
a  veteran,  that  is,  approximately  7,400 
ex-servicemen  reported  per  week.  When 
demobilization  was  at  its  peak  approximately 
one-third  of  all  applications  were  from 
veterans. 

Due  to  demobilization  applications  were 
maintained  at  an  average  of  10,000  per  week 
in  1946.  Since  that  time  the  registration  of 
veterans  has  generally'  followed  the  over-all 
seasonal  pattern.  Applicants  fell  off  by  five 
per  cent  during  April  as  the  opening  of 
summer  industries  offered  job  openings  for 
many   of   the  unemployed. 

Placements. — A  nine  per  cent  jump  in 
placements  occurred  during  April  bringing  the 
average  weekly  placement  level  up  to  3,865. 
Openings  in  transportation,  construction  and 
mining  were  filled  by  the  younger  veterans. 
At  the  same  time,  absorption  of  the  older 
ex-servicemen  speeded  up  as  the  result  of  the 
extensive  campaigns  launched  throughout  the 
country  on  behalf  of  the  "over  45"  job  seeker. 

The  selective  placement  of  disabled  veterans 
is  carried  on  through  special  placement  officers 
and  Casualty  Rehabilitation  officers  of  DVA. 
From   March   15   to  April   14  there   were  640 


placed  leaving  2,088  on  file  at  the  mid-April 
date. 

Securing  of  summer  employment  for  veteran 
university  students  was  being  dealt  with  by 
E.  &  P.  offices,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Unplaced  Applicants. — Most  of  the  notable 
"bad  spots"  for  veteran  employment  began  to 
give  way  in  April.  The  exception  was  in  the 
Maritimes  which  alone  were  responsible  for 
one-quarter  of  the  unplaced  veterans.  In  this 
region  the.  chronic  unemployment  situation 
was  further  deteriorated  by  the  prolonged 
duration  of  the  coal  strike. 

In  Vancouver  the  unplaced  fell  from  6,274 
to  5,212  during  the  month.  This  largely 
represented  expansion  of  employment  in  the 
seasonal  industries — logging,  sawmills,  con- 
struction and  transportation. 

In  Windsor  the  unplaced  were  reduced  from 
1,705   to    1,143 — reflecting  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  the  flow  of  raw  materials, 
office    area;    registrations    between   short-time 
placements  into  employment. 

At  April  24  there  were  52,286  veterans 
registered  for  employment.  Seventy-seven  per 
cent  of  these  had  been  registered  for  more 
than   two  weeks. 


Regional  Analysis 


The  following  regional  analysis  is  based  on 
reports  received  from  National  Employment 
Service  offices  throughout  the  country.  The 
report  covers  the  month  of  April,  1947. 

Maritime  Region 

The  labour  surplus  grew  somewhat  during 
April.  The  late  spring  delayed  the  seasonal 
stimulation  of  agriculture  and  construction. 
Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  transfer 
of   unemployed   workers   to   jobs   in   Ontario; 


about  1,200  have  been  placed  during  the  year, 
most  activity  being  within  the  last  two  months. 

Agriculture. — The  usual  demand  for  agri- 
cultural workers  during  April  did  not  occur 
this  year  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
Snow  was  still  on  the  ground  in  northern 
New  Brunswick.  However,  in  the  rest  of  the 
Maritimes,  spring  planting  would  be  well 
underway  by  the  middle  of  May. 

Good  prices  were  indicated  for  all  farm 
crops,  and  most  farmers  intended  to  plant 
more  acreage  this  year  than  last.    The  general 
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opinion  was  that  with  normal  weather  in  the 
future,  the  delay  in  seeding  would  not  affect 
crops  greatly. 

Nearly  one  hundred  applications  had  already 
been  received  for  the  fifty  Polish  Veterans 
slated  to  arrive  in  the  Maritimes  in  June. 

Surplus  potatoes  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
were  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
a  million  bushels  were  scheduled  for  loading 
shortly. 

Logging. — Logging  operations  had  closed  in 
most  of  the  Maritimes,  but  summer  pulp 
cutting  was  beginning,  and  pulp  workers  were 
in  steady  demand. 

River  driving  is  usually  in  full  swing  at  the 
end  of  April,  but  because  of  the  severe  winter 
and  the  late  iceJbreak-up,  some  operations 
would  not  start  before  the  middle  of  May. 
As  a  result,  sawmills  were  running  behind 
schedule. 

Fishing. — Deep  sea  fishermen  brought  in 
good  catches  during  April,  and  fish  processing 
plants  in  Halifax  were  working  at  full 
strength.  There  was  a  steady  demand  for 
fish  handlers,  cutters  and  skinners.  Bad 
weather  held  up  the  fishing  fleets  in  New 
Brunswick  and  southern  Nova  Scotia. 

Coal  Mining. — The  coal  strike  was  in  its 
third  month  and  mining  was  at  a  standstill. 
The  New  Brunswick  Government  passed 
special  legislation  to  take  over  strip  mining 
operations  at  Chipman,  in  order  to  supply 
the  Minto  power  plant  with  fuel. 

The  peat  moss  industry  of  New  Brunswick 
was  active  in  areas  where  the  ground  was 
not  frozen. 

Manufacturing. — Production  remained  at 
normal  level  in  most  manufacturing  concerns, 
although  material  shortages  were  still  a 
hindrance. 

Brick  and  tile  plants  were  working  at 
capacity  volume  with  bright  prospects  for  a 
good  season. 

Shipyards  at  Halifax  had  been  reducing 
employment  substantially  during  the  previous 
six  or  eight  months — from  a  wartime  high  of 
2,500  to  the  April  level  of  1,600.  An  addi- 
tional lay-off  of  200  men  was  expected  shortly. 
The  activity  of  the  firm  depends  upon  the 
receipt  of  new  repair  work. 

Construction. — Construction  activity  during 
April  was  considerably  below  that  of  a  year 
ago,  because  of  the  late  spring  season.  The 
vacancies  for  construction  labourers  at  the 
end  of  the  period  numbered  117,  while  there 
were  1,387  applicants  for  such  jobs.  A  rapid 
change  in  this  situation  was  expected  in  May. 
Building  costs  and  the  supply  of  materials 
may  limit  some  types  of  building  activity, 
however. 


Transportation. — The  Ports  of  Halifax  and 
Saint  John  were  relatively  quiet,  and  prospects 
for  work  for  longshoremen  during  the  summer 
were  not  bright. 

Transportation  by  rail  in  the  Cape  Breton 
area  was  very  slack  because  of  the  coal 
shortage.  However,  highways  were  re-opening 
for  heavy  traffic,  which  helped  to  ease  the 
situation. 

Quebec  Region 

Industrial  activity  rose  steadily  during 
April,  and  showed  a  considerable  advance 
over  the  level  of  one  year  ago.  The  employ- 
ment situation  in  labour  surplus  areas 
improved. 

Agriculture. — Normally,  seeding  would  be 
half-completed  by  the  end  of  April,  but 
snowfalls  and  persistent  cold  weather  delayed 
the  work  seriously.  Seeding  was  expected  to 
begin  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Demand  for  farm  labour  was  heavy  but 
there  were  not  enough  applicants  to  meet 
requirements.  If  farmers  could  pay  better 
wages,  the  labour  supply  situation  would  be 
no  problem,  but  as  it  is,  urban  industry  has 
a  greater  attraction  for  most  workers. 

Applications  for  Polish  Veterans  numbered 
360  and  would  probably  reach  500  by  the 
time  the  Veterans  arrived.  The  quota  for 
Quebec  being  100,  quite  a  problem  of  distribu- 
tion will  be  involved. 

Logging. — There  were  about  18,000  men  in 
the  woods,  three-quarters  of  them  were 
engaged  in  spring  cutting  and  the  balance  on 
improvement  work  for  river  driving.  There 
was  very  little  movement  of  logs  on  the  rivers, 
since  ice  had  not  yet  cleared  from  most  lakes. 

No  difficulties  were  anticipated  once  the 
drive  began,  as  there  was  a  high  water  level 
and  ample  labour  would  be  available. 

Mining. — Hard-rock  mines  were  planning 
future  developments,  now  that  labour  was 
more  plentiful.  The  tragedy  at  Malartic  was 
expected  to  deter  the  placement  of  under- 
ground workers. 

Miners  with  or  without  experience  were 
recruited  to  meet  intermittent  orders  from 
the  Val  d'Or  district;  with  the  successful 
placement  of  these  workers,  orders  from  the 
Rouyn  district  were  anticipated. 

Manufacturing. — Activity  was  rising  steadily, 
and  marked  a  sizeable  advance  over  the 
previous  year.  The  greatest  expansion  was 
in  the  light  steel  and  non-ferrous  metal 
industries,  and  a  most  encouraging  upturn  was 
evident  in  heavy  and  medium  steel  produc- 
tion. In  only  two  groups,  chemicals  and 
miscellaneous  products,  had  production 
subsided. 
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Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Ltd.  did  not 
expect  to  return  to  full  production  until 
August,  because  of  material  difficulties ;  at  that 
time  it  will  require  about  another  1,000  men. 
The  locomotive  contracts  acquired  by  one 
Montreal  firm  approached  six  million  dollars. 

The  labour  shortage  problem  at  Drummond- 
ville  was  growing  even  more  serious.  Lack 
of  housing  accommodation  made  the  prospect 
of  any  relief  remote.  The  situation  in  labour 
surplus  areas  such  as  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec 
City  improved  considerably  during  April,  and 
will  ease  further  as  seasonal  activity  gains  in 
strength. 

Construction. — With  the  advent  of  mild 
weather,  preparations  began  for  a  record 
season  of  building.  Higher  costs  might  prove 
to  be  a  limiting  factor.  Shortages  of  skilled 
tradesmen — bricklayers,  stone  masons,  marble 
setters,  plasterers,  terrazzo  workers  and 
carpenters — and  the  supply  of  building 
materials,  also  were  problems. 

Many  costly  projects  were  planned — the 
CXR  terminal  at  Montreal,  $16  million; 
Wartime  Housing  Ltd.,  $1  million;  Dominion 
Rubber  Co.  plant  improvements,  $2  million; 
Provincial  orthopaedic  institute,  $2  million; 
hospital,  $700,000;  and  many  others. 

Transportation. — The  Port  of  Montreal 
opened  for  the  season,  and  absorbed  many 
of  the  unemployed.  A  heavy  year  of  traffic 
was  expected,  in  view  of  the  new  passenger 
and  freight  lines. 

Railroads  planned  for  a  very  busy  season, 
and  with  the  new  equipment  on  order,  total 
tonnage  will  exceed  last  year's. 

Highway  transportation  was  slack  because 
of  restrictions  on  heavy  traffic  until  road  con- 
ditions were  favourable. 

As  winter  transportation  dead-locks  dis- 
appeared, distribution  of  industrial  output 
accelerated. 

Ontario  Region 

A  growing  labour  demand  and  a  shortening 
supply  of  all  types  of  workers  reflected  the 
rising  tempo  of  production. 

Agriculture. — The  cold  wet  spring  delayed 
farm  work  seriously.  Most  land  in  eastern 
Ontario  was  still  water-logged,  after  extremely 
deep  winter  snows  and  heavy  spring  rain. 

A  serious  shortage  of  farm  help  was  indi- 
cated for  the  coming  season.  Applications 
for  Polish  Veterans  exceeded  1,000  and  were 
mounting  rapidly.  The  chronic  scarcity  of 
farm  labour  has  aroused  great  interest  in 
proposals  to  bring  workers  from  Holland  and 
Great  Britain,  and  single  men  from  the 
Maritime  region.  Applications  for  harvest 
help  from  the  Prairie  region  were  expected 
to  outnumber  those  of  last  year. 


Farmers  have  less  difficulty  in  obtaining 
workers  if  they  can  provide  separate  and 
comfortable  housing  for  married  men. 

The  Ontario  Farm  Service  Force  was  again 
recruiting  summer  workers  among  high  school 
and  university  students,  and  was  making 
arrangements  for  camps  in  the  specialized 
fruit  and  vegetable  districts. 

Logging. — The  spring  drive  was  in  full 
swing;  orders  for  river  drivers  were  met 
successfully  in  all  districts.  Exceptionally 
high  waters  were  of  great  help  in  bringing 
out  the  logs  speedily.  A  few  small  mills  had 
begun  cutting,  but  most  did  not  plan  to  start 
until  the  middle  of  May. 

Pulpwood  operators  were  beginning  to 
recruit  cutters  and  were  specifying  experi- 
enced men. 

Mining. — Most  operators  were  planning 
expansion  of  production.  Further  orders  for 
mine  beginners  and  experienced  miners  will 
accompany  this  expansion,  and  replacements 
for  workers  on  vacation  will  also  be  needed. 

Manufacturing. — Heavy  backlogs  of  orders 
in  every  branch  of  manufacturing  stimulated 
capacity  production,  except  where  material 
shortages  formed  bottlenecks.  Steel  and 
lumber  were  the  major  scarcities.  Steel  mills 
were  at  peak  production  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  processing  plants  were  working  at  capacity 
in  Hamilton,  Port  Colborne  and  Welland;  a 
need  for  heavy  labour  was  reported  in  most 
quarters.  Demand  for  foundry  workers  was 
at  the  wartime  level  with  moulders  and  heavy 
labourers  the  chief  requirement.  One  large 
foundry  in  Toronto,  after  unsuccessfully  seek- 
ink  local  help,  advertised  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  found  118  applicants  willing  to 
emigrate.  Agricultural  implement  plants 
needed  men  in  large  numbers.  Shipbuilding 
firms  were  short  of  steel,  and  could  employ 
several  hundred  more  workers  to  meet  commit- 
ments if  material  supplies  improved. 

The  furniture  industry  reported  a  flooded 
market  in  the  stuffed  furniture  section,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  slackening  in  this 
type  of  production.  Accumulated  orders  for 
other  types  of  furniture  were  keeping  firms 
very  busy,  however,  and  trainees  were  being 
sought  to  learn  skills  such  as  cabinet-making. 

The  scarcity  of  female  workers  became  even 
more  acute.  To  ease  the  shortage  of  unskilled 
labour,  some  firms  were  recruiting  workers  in 
the  Maritimes.  One  rubber  company  had 
transported  40  girls  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  a  textile  company  was  in  the  process  of 
moving  a  similar  number  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Construction. — The  weather  delayed  full 
construction  activity.  However,  the  demand 
for    skilled    tradesmen    such    as    bricklayers, 
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plasterers,  plumbers,  steamfitters,  terrazzo 
workers  and  tile  setters,  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Although  industrial  and  institutional  con- 
struction was  breaking  all  previous  building 
records,  the  number  of  medium-priced  houses 
seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  demands.  A 
year  ago,  "Sold"  signs  frequently  appeared 
on  houses  only  half  built,  but  this  year  it  has 
been  common  to  see  "For  Sale"  signs  on 
completely  finished  houses.  Low-rental  apart- 
ments and  homes  were  still  urgently  required 
in  most  areas,  however. 

Transportation. — Shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  in  full  progress.  Ships  were  fairly 
well  manned,  except  for  the  lack  of  a  few 
certificated  personnel. 

Railway  companies  had  started  the 
customary  track  work  and  required  section 
hands  and  extra  gang  workers. 

Prairie  Region 

Spring  activity  was  under  way.  The 
seasonal  downswing  in  unplaced  applicants 
recorded  a  drop  of  7,000  during  April. 

Agriculture. — Seeding  was  two  or  three 
weeks  later  than  usual  in  most  areas. 
Demand  for  farm  workers  was  on  the  increase, 
but  the  balance  between  demand  and  the 
supply  was  still  reasonably  good.  Many  of 
the  surplus  applicants,  however,  were  not 
fully-qualified  for  the  jobs  available. 

Farmers  emphasized  the  need  for  skilled 
help,  and  were  willing  to  pay  higher  wages 
for  experienced  men.  Farm  wages  varied  a 
great  deal  between  different  areas  but  the 
general  range  for  skilled  workers  seemed  to 
be  from  $60  to  $90  per  month.  Lower-paid 
jobs  were  generally  very  difficult  to  fill. 
Unskilled  workers  often  preferred  to  wait  for 
openings  in  construction  and  other  industries. 

As  usual,  in  the  wheat  areas  the  vacancies 
registered  were  chiefly  for  spring  work  only, 
while  in  mixed  farming  areas  most  of  the 
jobs  were  for  the  summer  season. 

Logging. — Preparation  for  river  drives  and 
the  spring  cutting  season  was  progressing  in 
northwestern  Ontario  districts,  but  other  areas 
throughout  the  region  reported  very  little 
logging  activity.  Operators  were  hiring  all 
the  experienced  cutters  obtainable,  but 
demand  was  less  urgent  than  during  March. 

Mining. — Base  metal  mines  reported  a 
variety  of  vacancies  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled men.  Ore  shipments  to  Port  Arthur 
were  to  be  resumed  shortly,  since  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  had  re-opened.  The 
Hudsons  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  arranged 
to  employ  university  students  for  the 
summer  season. 


Gold  mines  still  reported  a  need  for 
experienced  men,  but  there  was  little  demand 
for  inexperienced  workers.  Some  improve- 
ment in  living  accommodation  was  noted  at 
several  mines,  and  much  work  on  housing 
projects  was  still  in  progress.  Diamond 
drilling  was  under  way  in  northern  areas,  some 
crews  working  two  shifts.  After  the  spring 
break-up  a  greater  demand  for  qualified 
diamond  drillers  was  expected,  which  might 
be  difficult  to  meet. 

Coal  mines  had  more  orders  on  hand  than 
could  possibly  be  filled — a  situation  expected 
to  prevail  for  several  years.  The  box  car 
shortage  which  had  adversely  affected  opera- 
tions previously,  eased  somewhat  although 
occasional  stoppages  still  occurred.  Expan- 
sion and  production  could  be  increased 
materially  if  housing  were  available.  Vacan- 
cies for  certificated  miners  were  created  in 
some  districts  by  farmers  leaving  the  industry 
for  their  farms. 

Manufacturing. — A  seasonal  upswing  in  the 
food  processing  industries  was  noted.  Meat 
packing  plants  were  re-hiring  the  employees 
previously  laid-off,  as  live-stock  receipts  were 
improving.  The  poultry  industry  was  expand- 
ing, also  the  production  of  dairy  products. 
The  removal  of  butter  subsidies  and  the 
rumours  that  rationing  will  be  discontinued 
caused  some  uncertainty  in  the  latter  indus- 
try, however. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Lakehead 
district  will  operate  under  a  new  working 
agreement  with  local  unions,  providing  for 
substantial  wage  increases.  Saw  and  planer 
mills  required  additional  skilled  men. 

Building  material  production  was  far  behind 
the  orders  on  hand.  Brick  yards  had  begun 
operations  for  the  season.  Sash  and  door 
companies  reported  an  improvement  in  glass 
supplies. 

Construction. — Construction  was  proceeding 
as  fast  as  the  supply  of  materials  would 
permit.  Competent  tradesmen  were  fully 
employed.  Projects  under  way  should  absorb 
every  available  physically  fit  worker  for  the 
next  six  months.  In  some  cases,  scarce 
materials  were  obtained  for  residential  build- 
ing by  dismantling  airport  buildings,  etc. 

Transportation. — The  navigation  season 
opened  in  the  middle  of  April.  Within  a 
week,  16  grain  ships  had  been  loaded  at  the 
Lakehead  elevators.  Local  demand  for  seamen 
was   reported. 

Railway  companies  were  listing  requirements 
for  track  maintenance  workers  at  various 
regional  points.  Highway  transportation  was 
back  to  normal. 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
APRIL  4  TO  MAY  1,  1947 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

P  eported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Prince  Edward  Island 

350 

248 
102 

2,670 

19 

55 
116 

71 
1,198 

25 
177 

21 

348 

6 

32 

37 

4 

317 

13 
153 

78 

2,801 

49 

87 

37 

159 

101 

836 

55 

1,296 

35 

84 

62 

26,866 
317 
227 

59 

22 
200 
618 
279 

42 
522 

92 
170 
408 
342 
223 
151 
189 
290 
172 

75 

49 
163 
109 
101 

88 

345 

14,015 

61 

105 

1,718 

164 

50 
127 
315 

85 

89 
319 

36 
200 
631 
253 

41 
298 
563 
792 

225 

193 
32 

2,046 

7 
45 
139 

467 

292 
175 

5,936 

306 
140 
424 
320 
1,681 
114 
394 
106 
574 
122 

96 
102 

56 
844 

89 
328 
240 

4,201 

283 
339 
148 
248 
54 

1,287 
192 

1,354 
59 
118 
119 

28,964 

49 
256 
10S 
148 
113 
413 
178 
116 
671 

72 

52 
228 
564 
273 
350 
179 
150 
153 
341 
128 
101 
101 
165 

60 

246 

13,401 

106 

10S 

2,714 

54 
132 
310 
639 
109 
100 
256 
104 
187 
1,289 
270 

85 
497 
513 
733 

285 

201 

84 

3,125 

31 
123 
144 
120 

1,006 
31 

230 
18 

472 

66 

31 

22 

2 

523 
18 

206 
82 

2,483 

44 
119 

41 
130 

66 
804 

29 
1,104 

22 

80 

44 

20,000 

37 

252 

58 

15 

6 

151 

182 

30 

558 

67 

42 

172 

253 

188 

117 

149 

157 

36 

52 

36 

126 

36 

44 

54 

21 

10,502 

15 

51 

1,967 

51 

75 

35 

215 

74 

58 

248 

33 

76 

626 

232 

30 

272 

532 

542 

199 

113 

86 

1,364 

9 

37 
55 
71 
403 
23 
84 

9 
251 

5 
26 
11 

1 

197 

11 

99 

72 

1,507 
34 

35 
43 
55 
66 

472 
7 

658 
52 
48 
37 

10,770 

32 

203 

50 

13 

6 

123 

186 

30 

435 

50 

30 

129 

143 

101 

101 

99 

112 

31 

16 

31 

44 

38 

42 

38 

18 

4,368 

13 

53 

S46 

33 

84 

103 

126 

50 

44 

227 

9 

34 

432 

163 

23 

265 

267 

485 

18 

18 

2,013 

1,409 

604 

293 

17,458 

715 

3 
13 

449 

656 

1,067 

Halifax  

1,297 

2 

175 

20 

105 

1 

52 

24 

4 

45 

1 

101 

28 

1,751 

24 

46 

8 

161 
49 

534 
21 

694 

129 
43 
42 

22,051 

236 

61 

14 

16 

197 

564 

188 

11 

160 

69 

199 

361 

268 

251 

37 

103 

58 

136 

70 

16 

143 

94 

42 

56 

341 

13.643 

72 

20 

994 

218 

138 

85 

196 

69 

51 

169 

40 

316 

444 

124 

20 

65 

256 

227 

135 

3,462 

459 

7 

1,505 

206 

36 

2,305 

404 

375 

i 

446 

183 

95 

2,900 

692 

3 

285 

1,295 

203 

2 
30 

7,905 

942 

876 

450 

2 

245 

243 

75 

2,082 

798 

94 

1,581 

236 

145 

307 

829 

1 

45,636 

71 

222 

338 

460 

716 

514 

103 

154 

430 

93 

66 

194 

Hull  

2 

1,741 

770 

453 

172 

316 

294 

1,467 

8 

233 

118 

288 

129 

77 

338 

72S 

15,667 

130 

15$ 

8,857 

2 

7 
3 

39 

388 

855 

453 

1 

135 

190 

351 

222 

450 

334 

3 

459 

219 

S40 

62 

365 

409 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   OFFICES   FOR  FOUR  WEEKS  APRIL  4,  1946 

TO  MAY  1,    1947— Continued 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Quebec — Concluded 

145 
529 
592 
166 
319 

61,816 

217 
373 
347 
211 
163 
1,039 
222 

73 
467 

94 

96 
727 

85 

57 

173 

388 

1,144 

404 

81 

211 

706 

4,241 

76 
141 
342 

73 
685 
487 
1,166 
297 
120 

77 

2,811 

214 

89 
127 
749 
682 
314 
314 
783 
1,857 
223 

44 
260 
170 
822 

55 

1,732 

356 

101 

28 
121 
1,374 
386 
601 
619 
265 

29 
250 
369 

47 
1,475 

99 

1,136 

23,325 

95 

72 
110 
977 
412 
3,043 
297 

88 
222 
370 
318 
215 

52,701 

446 

273 

211 

174 

210 

811 

85 

60 

240 

22 

52 

169 

70 

116 

59 

301 

1,019 

564 

8 

175 

641 

3,385 

29 

168 

121 

479 

258 

361 

1,422 

185 

40 

114 

2,501 

77 

55 

193 

736 

349 

146 

194 

598 

1,355 

200 

27 

110 

111 

344 

19 

1,949 

239 

72 

28 

54 

763 

425 

325 

948 

266 

20 

82 

278 

14 

1,272 

83 

897 

23,457 

76 

98 

74 

673 

332 

567 

429 

217 
826 
375 
437 

287 

40,615 

144 

204 

293 

171 

97 

440 

205 

98 

503 

115 

75 

571 

93 

43 

68 

131 

687 

107 

68 

72 

447 

3,494 

98 

75 

92 

94 

932 

716 

415 

153 

122 

39 

1,546 

155 

87 

59 

492 

383 

358 

191 

916 

2,925 

198 

94 

240 

194 

709 

41 

1,015 

241 

65 

48 

80 

916 

237 

564 

365 

196 

14 

262 

309 

91 

1,201 

95 

1,178 

9,695 

131 

60 

69 

505 

406 

3,269 

153 

142 
594 
266 
269 
256 

41,652 

164 
264 
425 
197 

78 
420 
167 

44 
444 

99 
140 
727 
109 

40 
235 
124 
529 
102 

87 

170 

444 

4,276 

93 

85 

59 

38 
721 
387 
537 
251 
163 

51 

1,970 

248 

117 

74 
460 
531 
283 
256 
893 
1,504 
170 

25 
201 
154 
925 

64  ' 
844 
159 

95 

14 
124 
955 
275 
565 
331 
168 

10 
182 
366 

42 
1,086 

67 

975 

10,762 

176 

48 

50 

662 

337 

3,665 

149 

69 
268 
256 
257 
194 

23,291 

269 

154 

146 

125 

55 

365 

126 

44 

270 

78 

47 

559 

73 

29 

151 

112 

318 

68 

61 

89 

264 

1,737 

204 

77 

50 

41 

426 

216 

323 

88 

97 

20 

917 

145 

77 

19 

312 

283 

177 

121 

353 

794 

69 

21 

131 

104 

628 

32 

690 

116 

59 

•            5 

68 

483 

132 

.      399 

246 

57 

19 

168 

188 

29 

595 

46 

845 

5,694 

105 

26 

29 

309 

176 

1,869 

73 

10 
2 

508 

3  735 

Val  d'Or 

141 

Valley  field 

571 

Victoria  ville 

403 

Ontario 

1,918 

38  884 

Arnprior 

90 

Barrie 

328 

Belleville 

425 

Bracebridge 

159 

2 
23 

146 

257 

Brock  ville 

101 

Carleton  Place 

65 

21 
6 
4 

20 

541 

59 

300 

714 

Dunn  ville 

72 

Fergus 

10 

Fort  Erie 

4 

171 

Fort  Frances 

140 

34 

759 

Gait 

62 

14 

7 

41 

82 

141 

214 
2 

2  499 

357 

lngersoll „ 

22 

1 

68 

Kenora 

244 

Kingston 

7 

13 

1 

31 

9 

2 

157 

786 

Kirkland  Lake 

651 

164 

Leamington 

128 

271 

75 

761 

Midland 

283 

142 

219 

305 

Niagara  Falls 

8 
45 

8 
16 

390 

345 

Orillia 

454 

1,648 

Ottawa 

5,351 

12 

207 

Parry  Sound 

387 

388 

Perth 

15 

83 

526 

Picton 

3 

88 

868 

Port  Colborne 

326 

37 

Prescott 

132 

157 

St.  Catharines 

36 
6 

753 

184 

Sarnia 

311 

404 

10 

169 

25 

Smiths  Falls 

238 

79 

188 

Sturgeon  Falls 

140 

48 

1,045 

Tillsonburg 

81 

18 

781 

1,057 

Toronto 

6,069 

262 

VValkerton 

95 

138 

Welland 

4 

39.5 

267 

Windsor 

255 

9 

3,922 

116 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICES  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS 
APRIL  4  TO  MAY  1,  1947— Concluded 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Office 

Reported 
during 
period 

Unfilled 
end  of 
period 

Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 

Referred 

to 
vacancies 

Placements 

Unplaced 
end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Manitoba 

6,708 

551 
68 
139 
109 
40 
79 
5,722 

5,640 

160 
507 
145 
330 
2,208 
1,773 
186 
139 
192 

8,734 

103 
198 

3,185 
160 

3,609 
216 
589 
465 
209 

17,403 

307 
105 
177 
182 
147 
9 
348 

82 
185 
173 
891 
268 
136 
227 
662 
331 
124 
254 
10,883 
338 
1,509 

65 

132,988 

93,213 

39,775 

3,916 

398 
67 
70 
118 
20 
92 
3,151 

3,268 

92 
311 
135 
280 
964 
1,058 
127 
121 
ISO 

3,820 

23 

167 

1,168 

94 

1,411 

214 

280 

248 

215 

7,279 

18 

57 

89 

32 

134 

57 

183 

23 

148 

155 

422 

86 

101 

212 

296 

102 

88 

188 

3,763 

94 

840 

191 

97,060 

56,238 
40,822 

8,721 

554 
184 
162 
243 
92 
88 
7,398 

5,652 

72 
555 
116 
552 
2,191 
1,582 
169 
100 
315 

7,906 

59 

34 

2,820 

141 

3,840 

53 

479 

333 

147 

16,759 

343 
145 
135 
164 
122 
12 
262 
136 
146 
141 

1,105 
332 
111 
168 
543 
289 
90 
211 
10,304 
424 

1,526 
50 

119,221 

87,487 
31,734 

7,084 

493 
95 
127 
138 
33 
36 
6,162 

5,168 

81 
581 

91 

294 

2,427 

1,290 

124 

95 

185 

7,627 

78 
29 
3,045 
98 
3,412 
40 
504 
280 
141 

13,242 

307 

77 
173 
178 
148 
6 
124 

80 
157 
116 
852 
301 
123 
154 
515 
231 

99 

208 

7,728 

348 

1,276 

41 

100,666 

71,360 
29.306 

2,977 

312 
42 
82 
45 
23 
26 
2,447 

2,380 
80 

248 
50 
150 
998 
654 
91 
48 
61 

4,441 

73 

38 

1,786 

84 

1,662 

145 

371 

193 

89 

7,684 

311 

50 

98 

183 

96 

5 

138 

50 

125 

76 

462 

158 

64 

74 

448 

238 

83 

186 

3,623 

278 

710 

228 

54,613 

42,203 
12,410 

1,316 

12,373 

864 

8 
12 

352 

Flin  Flon            

57 

706 

Selkirk    

206 

The  Pas 

89 

1,296 
614 

10,099 

7,306 

89 

•  40 

2 

28 

398 

124 

2 

7 

13 

714 

824 

North  Battleford 

418 

1,165 

1,821 

1,880 

372 

202 

535 

7,397 

66 

328' 

45 

2,713 

138 

357 

3,578 

43 

24 
5 

525 

113 

126 

British  Columbia 

1,030 

12 

18,565 

123 

145 

86 

57 

1 

75 

35 

204 

4 
14 

499 

211 

281 

51 

1,561 

505 

5 

328 

116 

108 

334 

1 

36 

Trail                    

257 

847 

11,014 

531 

95 

1,990 

69 

6,935 

2,498 
4,437 

157,537 

123,312 

34,225 

Pacific  Region 

The  employment  situation  showed  marked 
improvement  during  April,  and  the  labour 
surplus  declined  sharply. 

Agriculture. — Agricultural  activity  increased 
greatly  during  April  and  farm  labour  demand 
rose  accordingly.  Orders  for  married  couples 
were  numerous,  but  applicants  were  few. 

Berry  crops  were  in  full  blossom,  and  with 
fine  weather,  a  bumper  crop  was  expected. 
Growers  were  contacted  to  ascertain  their 
needs  for  berry  pickers,  and  workers  were  to 
be  moved  to  these  areas  towards  the  end 
of  May. 


There  was  a  general  shortage  of  field 
labourers  and  weeders,  but  students  were 
expected  to  fill  this  gap  shortly. 

Logging. — Conditions  in  the  logging  industry 
were  shrouded  with  uncertainty  during  April, 
since  operators  and  the  union  were  negotiating 
a  new  agreement.  Many  skilled  men  were 
seeking  employment  in  other  fields  until  the 
final  agreement  was  reached,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  being  involved  in  a  strike 
similar  to  last  year's. 

Increased  activity  was  reflected  in  a  growing 
demand  for  labour.  Shortages  of  all  types  of 
key    personnel    continued    to    be    an    almost 
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insurmountable  problem.  In  the  northern 
Interior,  road  conditions  curtailed  logging 
operations,  but  dry  weather  would  bring 
rapid  improvement. 

Mining. — Certificated  coal  miners  were  still 
in  short  supply.  One  mine  in  the  Courtenay 
area  closed  down  during  April,  which  resulted 
in  the  lay-off  of  about  75  workers.  Other 
mines  in  the  area  were  expected  to  absorb 
these  workers. 

Base  metal  mining  expansion  was  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  skilled  miners. 
The  same  situation  prevailed  in  gold  and 
silver  mines.  Placer  operations  in  the  Yukon 
were  hiring  university  students. 

The  mining  industry  in  this  region  could 
provide  hundreds  of  job  openings,  if  only  two 
or  three  hundred  experienced  miners  could  be 
obtained. 

Manufacturing. — Food  processing  plants 
were  re-opening.  Asparagus  canning  had 
started. 

Pulp  and  paper  mills  registered  a  growing 
labour  demand  but  suitable  types  of  workers 
were  very  scarce.  Shingle  mills  were  active 
although  a  price  dispute  between  American 
buyers  and  local  producers  was  affecting  the 
American  shingle  market. 


Shipbuilding  firms  were  expanding. 
Numerous  repair  and  conversion  jobs  were 
under  way.  The  settlement  of  the  union 
jurisdictional  dispute  at  Yarrows  Ltd.  in 
Victoria  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
sanctions  against  overtime  and  piece  work  at 
the  affiliated  North  Burrard  Shipyard  in 
Vancouver. 

There  was  some  improvement  in  sheet 
metal  and  light  plate  supplies,  but  the 
shortage  of  heavier  steel  sections  continued. 
Smelter  workers  were  required  at  Trail — there 
was  an  urgent  need  for  150  labourers. 

Construction. — Construction  activity  speeded 
up  at  all  regional  points  except  Prince  Rupert. 
Shortages  of  skilled  tradesmen  were  already 
appearing  at  Victoria,  Prince  George  and 
Duncan.  Of  the  tradesmen  unemployed,  most 
were  in  the  upper  age  brackets  or  were  young 
men  without  the  necessary  qualifications. 

The  industry  faces  an  exceedingly  heavy 
program  for  1947  and  critical  scarcities  of 
various  types  of  workers  were  feared. 

Transportation. — Railway  track  maintenance 
workers  were  difficult  to  obtain  locally,  but 
clearance  orders  to  the  Prairie  Region  eased 
the  situation  slightly. 

The  labour  requirements  of  inland  water 
transportation  companies  were  fully  met. 


Wage  Rates  in  the  Construction  and  Steam  Railway  Industries, 

1946 


T^HE  following  tables  show  statistics  of 
■*■  straight- time  wage  rates  for  selected 
occupations  in  the  construction  and  steam 
railway  industries  for  the  year  1946. 

Comparable  information  for  the  year  1945 
was  published  in  Report  No.  28  on  Wage  Rates 
and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada,  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  February,  1947. 

Wage  statistics  for  various  other  industries 
will  be  published  in  future  issues  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  prior  to  the  publication  of  Wage 
Report  No.  29. 

In  the  first  table  the  rates  paid  to  the 
main  classes  of  employees  in  the  steam  rail- 
way industry  are  published.  Mileage  rates  as 
well  as  straight-time  daily  and  monthly  rates 
are  stated  for  the  running  trades.  Straight- 
time  rates  per  hour,  per  day  or  per  month,  are 


shown  for  telegraph  service,  maintenance  of 
way,  bridge  and  building  and  for  locomotive 
and  car  shop  employees.  The  information  for 
the  steam  railway  rates  was  compiled  from 
collective  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Railway  Companies  and  Railway  Brotherhoods 
and  other  labour  organizations.  Copies  of 
these  agreements  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
Department. 

The  second  table  applies  to  the  construction 
industry  and  shows  the  straight-time  hourly 
rates  for  occupations  in  the  building  trades  in 
each  of  14  principal  cities  in  Canada. 

In  previous  years,  the  information  for  the 
construction  industry  was  obtained  in  the 
various  cities  from  the  contractors  by  mail, 
as  part  of  the  annual  wage  survey.  The  data 
published  in  this  table  for  1946  were  obtained 
in  the  field  by  officers  of  the  Department. 


WAGE  RATES  ON  STEAM  RAILWAYS,  1946 

Note. — Differentials  above  the  basic  rates  shown  in  this  table  exist  on~eertain  railway  lines  or  divisions. 
The  rates  shown  became  effective  June  1,  1946. 

Standard  Hours. — Nearly  all  classes  are  on  the  basic  8-hour  day  (with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime) 
and  48-hour  week  except  Locomotive  Shops  with  44  hours. 


Occupation 

Per  Mile 

or 
Per  Hour 

Per  Day 

Per  Month 

Conductors 
Passenger 

Per  Mile 
Cents 

6.01 
8.14 

4.47 
6.80 

4.58 

$ 
9.13 

S 
268.81—276  06 

Freight,  Through 

Brakeman 
Passenger 

6.82 

199  31 

Freight,  Through 

Baggagemen,  Train 

6.99 

8.79 
8.30 
6.84 

204.61—209  73 

Yardmen 
Foremen 

Helpers 

Switch  Tenders 

Locomotive  Engineers 
Passenger 

7.66  —    8.66 
8.70  —  10.62 

Freight,  Through 

Yard 

8.72  —10.04 

Locomotive  Firemen 
Passenger 

6.06  —  7.26 
6.86  —  8.37 

Freight,  Through 

Yard 

7.28  —  8.64 

7.50  —  8.00 

6.90 

Hostlers 

Hostlers,  Helpers. . . 
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Occupation 


Telegraph  Service 


Train  Despatchers. .. 
Telegraph  Operators. 

Agents 

Relief  Agents 

Assistant  Agents 

Linemen 


Maintenance  of  Way 


Extra  Gang  Foremen 

Section  Foremen,  First  Class  Yards. 
Section  Foremen,  on  Line 


Sectionmen,  Classified  Yards. 
Sectionmen,  Other 


Bridge  and  Building 


Foremen 

Foremen,  Painter 

Masons,  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers 

Carpenters 

Plumbers,  Pipefitters,  Tinsmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Electricians 

Painters 

Bridgemen  or  Rough  Carpenters 

Mechanic's  Helpers 

Pumpmen 

Engineers,  Pile  Driver,  Hoist 


Signalmen 


Non-Interlocked  Crossings. 
Half-Interlocked  Crossings 


Locomotive  and  Car  Shops(a) 


Mechanics  (b) 

Other  Carmen  (c) 

Helpers 

Electrical  Workers,  Electricians. 

Electrical  Workers,  Linemen 

Electrical  Workers,  Groundmen. 
Electrical  Workers,  Operators... 

Coach  Cleaners 

Shop  Labourers 


Per  Mile 

or 
Per  Hour 


Per  Hour 


.70  — 
.64  — 


.74 


.91 

—  .91 
—1.03 

—  .87 

—  .87 

.74 


.66 


.66 
.68 


1.05 
.98 
.82 
1.05 
1.01 
.95 
.88 
.70 


.6.8 


Per  Day 


7.30  —  7.80 
7.20 
6.75 


7.80 
7.55 


7.20 


Per  Month 


278.21—305.21 
175.21—187.21 
182.21—199.21 
192.21—201.21 
123.21—128.21 
193.21—201.21 


149.21—155.21 


(a)  These  employees  are  allowed  approximately  one  cent  per  hour  extra  for  checking  in  and  out. 

(b)  Machinists,   boilermakers,   blacksmiths,    ;plumbers,   etc.,    sheet  metal  workers,   cabinet   makers, 
carpenters — coach,  locomotive  and  bench,  welders,  etc. 

(c)  Freight  car  carpenters,  freight  car  painters,  car  inspectors,  car  repairers,  etc. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  During  May,  1947 


DURING  May,  1947,  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  recorded  in  Canada  showed 
an  increase  of  17  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  with  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  workers  involved.  Due 
mainly  to  the  strikes  of  coal  miners  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  time  loss  was 
little  changed  from  the  high  figure  of  the 
previous  month.  The  demand  for  increased 
wages  was  the  principal  cause  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  strikes  in  existence  during 


the  month.  Preliminary  figures  for  May,  1947, 
show  43  strikes  and  lockouts  in  existence, 
involving  34,013  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 
365,424  man-working  days,  as  compared  with 
26  strikes  in  April,  1947,  with  17,480  workers 
involved  and  a  time  loss  of  363,886  days.  In 
May,  1946,  there  were  36  strikes,  involving 
47,855  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  566,410 
days. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1947  show  88  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA,  JANUARY-  MAY,  1946-1947f 


Date 


Number  of  Strike.; 
and  Lockouts 


Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 


In 
Existence 


Number  of  Workers 
Involved 


Com- 
mencing 
During 
Month 


In 
Existence 


Time  Loss 


In 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Per  1,000 

Available 
Work 
Days 


1947* 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Cumulative  totals 

1946 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Cumulative  totals 


3,3021 

17,219 

792 

3,151 
18,053 


3,302 
33,737 
15,931 
17,480 
34,013 


28,519 
199,679 
378,057 
363,886 
365,424 


42,517 


1,335,565 


•38 
2-67 
505 
4-86 
4-89 
3-57 


i3t 

16 
22 
22 
29 


2,9571 
3,594 
4,299 
4,924 
46,681 


2,957 
3,769 
6,097 
7,110 
47,855 


18,948 
11,891 
45,856 
45,764 
566,410 


102 


62,455 


869 


■2o 

•16 
•61 
•61 

7-57 
1-84 


*  Preliminary  figures. 

X  Strikes  unterminated  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as  strikes  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condi- 
tion which  is  undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  not  often  encountered.  In  the  statistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  recorded  together.  A  strike  or  lockout  included  as  such  in  the  records  of  the  Department  is  a 
cessation  of  work  involving  six  or  more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Strikes  of  less  than 
one  day's  duration  and  strikes  involving  less  than  six  employees  are  not  included  in  the  published  record  unless 
ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused  but  a  separate  record  of  such  strikes  is  maintained  in  the  Department  and 
these  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  The  records  include  all  strikes  and  lockouts  which  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  and  the  methods  taken  to  obtain  information  preclude  the  probability  of  omis- 
sions of  strikes  of  importance.  Information  as  to  a  strike  involving  a  small  number  of  employees  or  for  a  short 
period  of  time  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its  commencement. 
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42,517  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  1,335,565 
man-working  days.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  there  were  102  strikes,  with  62,455 
workers  involved  and  a  time  loss  of  688,869 
days. 

Of  the  43  strikes  recorded  for  May,  five 
were  settled  in  favour  of  the  workers,  seven 
in  favour  of  the  employers,  10  were  com- 
promise settlements  and  nine  were  indefinite 
in  result,  work  being  resumed  pending  final 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month  12 
strikes  were  recorded  as  unterminated,  namely: 
textile  factory  workers  at  Lachute  Mills,  P.Q.; 
paper  products  factory  workers  at  Chambly, 
P.Q.;  metal  factory  workers  at  Ottawa,  Ont.; 
coal  miners  in  Nova  Scotia;  vegetable 
products  factory  workers  at  Port  Credit,  Ont.; 
wood    products    factory    workers    at    Lachute 


Mills,  P.Q.;  sheet  metal  workers  at  Ottawa, 
Ont.;  metal  factory  workers  at  Fort  Erie, 
Ont.;  carpenters  and  helpers  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.;  electricians  at 
Windsor,  Ont.;  carpenters  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.; 
and  truck  drivers  at  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  strikes 
such  as  are  defined  in  another  paragraph  nor 
does  it  include  strikes  about  which  informa- 
tion has  been  received  indicating  that  employ- 
ment conditions  are  no  longer  affected  but 
which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  declared 
terminated.  Strikes  of  compositors,  etc.,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  which  began  on  November  8, 
1945,  and  at  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  which 
commenced  May  30,  1946,  are  still  continuing. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  MAY,  19470) 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-]  Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  May,  1947 


Mining 
Coal  miners, 

Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick. 


Manufacturing — 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Food  products 

factory  workers, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Tobacco  and  Liquors — 
Soft  drink 

factory  workers, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Textiles,  Clothing,  etc. — 
Textile  factory  workers 
Lachute  Mills,  P.Q. 


Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products — 
Paper  products  factory 
workers, 
Chambly,  P.Q. 


Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 

Furniture  factory  workers 
Waterloo,  Ont. 


Wood  products  factory 
workers, 
Stratford,  Ont. 


26 

14,000 

280,000 

1 

15 

300 

1 

7 

68 

1 

530 

3,200 

2 

250 

5,000 

1 

80 

960 

1 

104 

540  ( 

Commenced  February  15;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages  and 
other  changes;  terminated  May  25  for  N.S. 
miners  and  May  31  for  N.B.  miners;  con- 
ciliation, federal,  followed  by  negotiations; 
compromise;  see  later  strike. 


Comenced  March  28;  alleged  discrimination 
in  lay-off  of  ten  workers,  for  union  recog- 
nition, increased  wages  and  other  changes; 
employment  conditions  no  longer  seriously 
affected  by  May  31;  indefinite. 

Commenced  April  16;  against  dismissal  of 
worker  and  for  a  union  agreement  providing 
for  increased  wages  and  changes  in  working 
conditions;  terminated  May  10;  negotia- 
tions; in  favour  of  workers. 

Commenced  April  10;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  shop, 
two  weeks'  vacations  with  pay,  and  pay  for 
six  statutory  holidays;  unterminated 
(partial  return  of  workers). 


Commenced  April  15;  for  implementation  of 
award  of  arbitration  board  providing  for 
increased  wages,  two  weeks'  vacations  with 
pay,  check-off,  pay  for  seven  statutory 
holidays,  etc.;  unterminated. 

Commenced  April  29;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  securi- 
ty, two  weeks'  vacations  with  pay,  pay  for 
statutory  holidays,  etc.;  terminated  May 
14;  conciliation,  provincial;  compromise. 

Commenced  April  30;  for  increased  wages 
and  hourly  rates  of  pay  instead  of  piece- 
work; terminated  May  6;  negotiations;  com- 
promise. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  MAY,  1947(0 


Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality 


Number  Involved 


Establish-'  Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


MANUFVrURING- 

Metal  Products — 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Weston,  Ont. 


Motor  vehicle  factory 
workers, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Farm  implement  factory 
workers, 
Brantford,  Ont. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  Prior  to  May,  1947— Concluded 
-Con. 


(')  150 


')  650 


(5)  150 


(6)    24 


3,500 


12,500 


450 


192 


Commenced  February  24;  for  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  increased  wages,  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  union  security,  etc.;  unter- 
minated. 

Commenced  April  10;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  31;  conciliation,  provincial, 
and  return  of  workers  pending  reference  to 
arbitration;  indefinite. 

Commenced  April  29;  alleged  speed-up  in 
production  schedules;  terminated  May  3; 
negotiations  and  return  of  workers  pending 
settlement;  indefinite. 

Commenced  April  29;  for  change  in  wage  rate 
and  method  of  calculating  pay  for  certain 
foundry  workers;  terminated  May  11;  negcn 
tiations;  in  favour  of  employer. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  May,  1947 


Mining — 
Coal  miners, 
Drumheller,  Alta. 

Gold  miners, 
Bralorne,  B.C. 


Coal  miners, 
Nova  Scotia 


Manufacturing — 
Vegetable  Foods,  etc. — 
Vegetable  products 
factory  workers, 
Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Bakery  workers, 
Regina,  Sask. 


Rubber  and  Its  Products — 
Rubber  factory  workers, 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 

Fur  and  Leather  Products — 
Tannery  workers, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Miscellaneous  Wood 
Products — 
Wood  products  factory 
workers, 
Lachute  Mills,  P.Q. 

Metal  Products — 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Ridgetown,  Ont. 


96 
295 

13,000 


230 


90 


560 


30 


(7)  60 


100 


288 
295 

30,000 


4,000 


2,000 


300 


50 


1,300 


100 


Commenced  May  6;  dispute  over  bar  screens; 
terminated  May  8;  return  of  workers  pend- 
ing certain  repairs;  indefinite. 

Commenced  May  13;  against  dismissal  of 
union  official  for  absenteeism;  terminated 
May  13;  return  of  workers;  in  favour  of 
employer. 

Commenced  May  28;  alleged  violation  of 
terms  of  settlement  of  strike  commencing 
Feb.  15,  1947  and  terminating  May  25, 
pertaining  to  re-employment  of  miners, 
allocation  of  work,  and  working  conditions; 
unterminated. 


Commenced    May    1;    for   increased   wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced  May  3;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  reduced 
hours,  and  improved  working  conditions; 
terminated  May  31;  conciliation,  provincial: 
compromise. 

Commenced  May  27;  for  increased  wages  for 
certain  workers;  terminated  May  27;  return 
of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  May  27;  for  settlement  of  various 
grievances;  terminated  May  28;  return  of 
workers  pending  further  negotiations;  in- 
definite. 


Commenced  May  5;  for  a  new  agreement  pro- 
viding for  increased  wages,  pay  for  statu- 
tory holidays,  union  security,  etc.;  unter- 
minated. 

Commenced  May  14;  misunderstanding  of 
proposed  wage  increase;  terminated  May 
14;  return  of  workers;  in  favour  of  employer. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality- 


Number  Involved 


Establish-   Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  May,  1947— Continued 


Manufacturing— Con. 
Metal  Products — Con. 
Metal  factory  workers, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Sheet  metal  workers, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Metal  factory  workers, 
Fort  Erie,  Ont. 

Metal  factory  workers, 
Trenton,  N.S. 

Non-Metallic  Minerals, 
Chemicals,  etc. — 
Glass  factory  workers, 
Redcliff,  Alta. 


Lime  products 

factory  workers, 
Saint  John,  N.B. 

Construction — 
Buildings  and  Structures — 
Carpenters, 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Plumbers  and 
steam  fitters, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Labourers, 
Windsor,  Ont 


Carpenters, 
Brockville,  Ont. 


Hoisting  engineers, 
Hamilton  and 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Carpenters, 
Kingston,  Ont. 


Carpenters  and  helpers, 
Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 


25 


25 


14 


64 


30 


50 


(»)  39 

65 
9 

49 
55 

180 
46 

250 

(9)  200 

(10)  500 

15 

(»)  250 
(w)  325 

(l3)  400 


135 


650 


13 


294 


55 


70 


105 


750 


300 


5,000 


82 


890 


2,275 


4,000 


Commenced  May  17;  for  increased  wages,  pay 
for  four  statutory  holidays  and  two  weeks' 
vacations  with  pay;  terminated  May  22; 
return  of  workers  pending  certification  of 
union  as  bargaining  agency;  indefinite. 


Commenced   May 
unterminated. 


19;  for  increased  wages; 


Commenced  May  20;  protest  against  lay-off 
of  ten  workers;  terminated  May  21;  replace- 
ment; in  favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  May  26;  for  increased  wages; 
unterminated. 

Commenced  May  28;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  28;  negotiations;  in  favour 
of  workers. 


Commenced  May  10;  for  the  same  wage  in- 
crease for  female  workers  as  granted  to 
male  workers;  terminated  May  10;  return  of 
workers  pending  reference  to  arbitration; 
indefinite. 

Commenced  May  15;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  17;  conciliation,  provincial, 
and  return  of  workers  pending  reference  to 
arbitration;  indefinite. 


Commenced  May  1;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages;  terminated 
May  6;  negotiations;  in  favour  of  workers. 

Commenced  May  5;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages  and  reduced 
hours;  terminated  May  6;  negotiations; 
compromise. 

Commenced  May  8;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  time  and 
one-half  for  Saturdays,  closed  shop,  etc.; 
terminated  May  21;  conciliation,  provin- 
cial, and  reference  to  arbitration;  compro- 
mise. 

Commenced  May  12;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  closed  shop  and  increased 
wages;  terminated  May  19;  conciliation, 
provincial,  followed  by  negotiations;  in 
favour  of  workers. 

Commenced  May  12;  for  new  agreements 
providing  for  increased  wages;  terminated 
May  19;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  May  12;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages;  terminated 
May  20;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Commenced  May  19;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  shop, 
and  changes  in  working  conditions;  unter- 
minated. 
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Industry,  Occupation 
and  Locality- 


Number  Involved 


Establish-    Workers 
ments 


Time  Loss 
in  Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars  (2) 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  During  May,  1911— Concluded 


Construction—  Cone. 
Building  and  Structure — Cone. 
Labourers, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

22 

450 

3,600 

Commenced  May  21;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages;  terminated 
May  30;  negotiations;  compromise. 

Carpenters, 
Saint  John,  N.B. 

20 

(")  250 

1,000 

Commenced  May  26;  for  a  union  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  union  shop, 
etc.;  terminated  May  29;  conciliation,  pro- 
vincial, and  return  of  workers  pending 
further  negotiations;  indefinite. 

Electricians, 
Windsor,  Ont. 

12 

120 

480 

Commenced  May  27;  for  increased  wages  and 
subsistence  pay  for  jobs  outside  Essex 
county;  unterminated. 

Carpenters, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

9 

238 

525 

Commenced  May  29;  for  a  new  agreement 
providing  for  increased  wages,  reduced  hour  & 
union    security,    etc.;    unterminated. 

Transportation — 

Other  Local  and  Highway — 
Truck  drivers, 
Windsor,  Ont. 

1 

8 

8 

Commenced  May  31;  for  increased  wages; 
unterminated. 

Water — 
Freight  handlers, 
Summerside,  P.E.I. 

1 

75 

50 

Commenced  May  12;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  12;  negotiations;  in  favour 
of  workers. 

Trade — 

Flour,  feed  and  coal 
handlers, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

1 

(»)  20 

.40 

Commenced  May  6;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  7;  negotiations;  compro- 
mise. 

Service — 
Public  Administration — 
Civic  workers, 
New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

1 

23 

34 

Commenced  May  16;  protesting  failure  to 
appoint  town  engineer  on  a  yearly  basis; 
terminated  May  17;  return  of  workers;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

Civic  workers, 
Bridgewater,  N.S. 

(16)  25 

25 

Commenced  May  19;  for  increased  wages; 
terminated  May  19;  return  of  workers  and 
replacement;  in  favour  of  employer. 

(x)  Preliminary  data  based  where  possible  on  direct  reports  from  parties  concerned.  In  some  cases  incom- 
plete; subject  to  revision  for  the  annual  review. 

(2)  In  this  table  the  date  of  commencement  is  that  on  which  time  loss  first  occurred  and  the  date  of! 
termination  is  the  last  day  on  which  time  was  lost  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

(3)  75  indirectly  affected;  (4)  203  indirectly  affected;  (b)  1,450  indirectly  affected;  («)  600  indirectly 
affected;  (7)  150  indirectlv  affected;  (s)  13  indirectly  affected;  (9)  100  indirectly  affected  (10)  1,800  in- 
directly affected;  (")  1,500  indirectly  affected;  (12)  200  indirectlv  affected;  (13)  500  indirectly  affected*; 
(14)  400-500  indirectly  affected;    (15)  30  indirectly  affected;    (I6)  10  indirectly  affected. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Great  Britain  and  Other  Countries 


HP  HE  latest  available  information  as  to 
-*■  strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  up  to  date  that  given  in 
the  March,  1947,  issue  in  the  review  "Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries". 
The  latter  includes  a  table  summarizing  the 
principal  statistics  as  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
since  1919  in  the  countries  for  which  such 
figures  are  available.  Statistics  given  in  the 
annual  review  and  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  the  government  publications  of  the 
countries  conerned. 

Great   Britain   and  Northern   Ireland 

The  British  Ministry  oj  Labour  Gazette 
publishes  statistics  dealing  with  disputes 
involving  stoppages  of  work  and  gives  some 
details  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  number  of  work  stoppages  beginning 
in  March,  1947,  was  159  and  12  were  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month,  making 
a  total  of  171  during  the  month.  In  all 
stoppages  of  work  in  progress  in  the  period 
there  were  51,900  workers  involved  and  a 
time  loss  of  112,000  working  days  was  caused. 

Of  the  159  stoppages  which  began  during 
March,  14  arose  out  of  demands  for  advances 
in  wages;  58  over  other  wage  questions;  eight 
on  questions  as  to  working  hours;  20  on  ques- 
tions respecting  the  employment  of  particular 
classes  or  persons;  53  on  other  questions 
respecting  working  arrangements;  four  were 
on  questions  of  trade  union  principle,  and  two 


were  in  support  of  workers  involved  in  other 
disputes. 

Australia 

Figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1946,  show 
240  industrial  disputes  with  56,810  workers 
directly  involved  and  a  time  loss  for  workers 
directly  and  indirectly  involved  of  218,557 
working  da3^s. 

Eire 

Figures  now  available  for  1946,  show  105 
stoppages  of  work  beginning  in  the  year  with 
four  carried  over  from  1945.  These  109 
stoppages  of  work  involved  10,896  workers  and 
caused  a  time  loss  of  150,108  man-da3's. 
Comparative  figures  for  1945,  are  87  work 
stoppages  commencing  during  the  year,  involv- 
ing 8,785  workers  with  a  time  loss  of  243,932 
man-days. 

India 

Preliminary  figures  for  December,  1946, 
show  101  work  stoppages,  involving  113,510 
workers  with  a  time  loss  of  724,314  man-days. 

United  States 

Preliminary  figures  for  April,  1947,  show  460 
strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  the  month, 
in  which  600,000  workers  were  involved.  The 
time  loss  for  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
progress  during  the  month  was  7,750,000  man 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  March,  1947, 
are  325  strikes  and  lockouts,  involving  100,000 
workers  with  a  time  loss  of  850,000  days. 


Prices 


Prices,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  in  Canada,  May,  1947 

Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles,  and  Index  Numbers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


A  SHARP  increase  occurred  in  the  Dominion 
•*■*■  Bureau  of  Statistics  cost-of-living  index 
between  April  1  and  May  1,  1947,  amounting 
to  2-5  points  and  bringing  the  index  to  a 
level  of  133-1.  Since  May  1,  1946,  the  increase 
in  the  index  has  been  11-1  points.  All  six 
sub-groups  moved  higher .  during  the  month ; 
fuel  and  light  registering  the  most  substantial 
gain  with  an  increase  of  7-1  points  to  116-2 
due  to  the  higher  prices  for  coal  and  coke. 
Foods  rose  3-3  points  to  154-9  and  in  this 
section  the  advance  in  the  price  of  butter 
was  responsible  for  more  than  one-half  the 
index  change.  Clothing  prices  continued  to 
move  up  sharply  as  indicated  by  a  gain  of 
3-1  points  to  140-0  while  home  furnishings 
and  services  registered  an  increase  of  1-4  to 
138-6  and  miscellaneous  items  0-5  to  116-8. 
The  index  for  rents  rose  2-0  points  to  115-4. 
The  usual  May  survey  of  rents  based  upon 
realtors'  lists  of  properties  was  supplemented 
by  a  sample  survey  of  tenant  households  in 
Canadian  cities  of  30,000  and  over.  It  is  clear 
from  these  returns  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  tenant  households  had  received  May 
rental  adjustments. 

Cost  of  Living  in  Eight  Cities 

Cost-of-living  indexes  for  eight  regional 
centres  all  moved  higher  between  April  1  and 
May  1,  1947.  Continuing  firmness  in  food 
and  clothing  quotations  coupled  with  strength 
in  fuel  and  rent  were  mainly  responsible 
although  higher  prices  were  noted  for  home 
furnishings  and  services  and  miscellaneous 
items  in  most  centres.  For  Montreal  the 
May  1  index  of  136-4  was  3-7  points  over 
April  while  a  similar  index  for  Saskatoon 
registered  a  gain  of  3-4  to  135-1.  The 
Vancouver  series  rose  2-5  points  to  132-6, 
Toronto  2-4  to  131-2  and  Winnipeg  2-3  to 
128-4.  Increases  of  2-1  each  were  recorded 
for  Saint  John  at  130-6  and  Edmonton  at 
129-6  while  Halifax,  up  1-5  to  129-4  regis- 
tered the  smallest  net  gain  for  the  month. 


Retail  Prices 

The  accompanying  table  on  retail  prices  of 
staple  foods,  coal  and  rentals  (Table  IV)  is 
prepared  each  month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  It  shows  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  64  cities  across  Canada,  at  the 
date  under  review. 

The  prices  of  the  staple  food  items  included 
in  the  table  are  all  used  in  the  calculation 
of  the  index  of  the  food  group  in  the  official 
cost-of-living  index,  and  give  a  reasonably 
complete  picture  of  prices  throughout  Canada 
as  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  this 
particular  group.  They  are  the  averages  of 
prices  of  goods  reported  to  the  Bureau  by 
independent  stores.  They  do  not  include 
prices  from  chain  stores.  As  the  movement 
of  chain  store  prices  agrees  closely  with  the 
movement  of  independent  store  prices  it  was 
considered  that  the  extra  work  and  cost 
involved  in  compiling  and  printing  a  separate 
table  for  chain  store  prices  were  not  warranted, 
although  chain  store  prices  are  used  in  the 
calculation  of  the  index. 

The  coal  and  rental  figures  given  are  also 
used  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index.  Quota- 
tions are  shown  for  anthracite  coal  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  for 
bituminous  coal  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  where 
this  type  of  coal  is  more  generally  used. 

Rental  figures  given  in  the  table  are  typical 
of  rents  being  paid  by  tenant  households  in 
each  city.  In  some '  cities,  flats  and  apart- 
ments are  more  numerous  than  single  houses; 
in  such  cases  rents  for  flats  and  apartments 
are  shown  while  figures  for  other  cities  repre- 
sent single-house  rentals.  In  all  cases  figures 
represent  rents  being  paid,  not  the  rent  asked 
for  vacant  dwellings.  The  basis  of  these 
figures  is  the  record  of  rents  for  every  tenth 
tenantroccupied  dwelling  collected  in  the  1941 
census  of  housing.  The  movement  of  rents 
since  that  time  has  been  determined  from 
reports  submitted  by  real  estate  agents.  The 
1941  census  averages  have  been  adjusted  in 
accordance     with     the     change    indicated    by 
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these  reports,  and  the  printed  figures  show  a 
$4  spread  centred  around  each  city  average. 

Table  III  is  designed  to  show  the  variation 
in  the  retail  price  of  commodities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  the  Dominion 
average  retail  price  of  each  of  the  commodi- 
ties at  August,  1939,  as  100,  the  table  shows 
the  percentage  changes  in  prices  since  that 
date;  also  the  actual  price  on  the  first  of  the 
current  month. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  issues 
an  index  number  of  retail  prices  of  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
excluding  rents  and  services.  This  index  is 
included  in  Table  I. 

Explanatory  Note  as  to  Cost-oj -Living  Index 

The  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living 
was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of 
expenditure  by  1,439  families  of  wage-earners 
and  salaried  workers  with  earnings  between 
$600  and  $2,800  in  1938.  The  average  expendi- 
ture was  $1,413.90  divided  as  follows:  food 
(31-3  per  cent),  $443;  shelter  (19-1  per  cent), 
$269.50;  fuel  and  light  (6-4  per  cent),  $90.59; 
clothing  (1*1-7  per  cent),  $165.80;  home 
furnishings  (8-9  per  cent),  $125.70;  miscel- 
laneous (22-6  per  cent),  $319.40. 

The  last-named  group  includes  health  (4-3 
per  cent),  $60.80;  personal  care  (1-7  per 
cent),  $23.90;  transportation  (5-6  per  cent), 
$79.30;  recreation  (5-8  per  cent),  $82.10;  life 
insurance  (5-2  per  cent),  $73.30.  Other 
expenditure  not  directly  represented  in  the 
index  brought  the  total  family  living  expendi- 
ture to  $1,453.80. 

The  control  of  prices  under  an  Order  in 
Council  of  November  1,  1941,  P.C.  8527 
became  effective  on  December  1,  1941  (L.G., 
1941,  page  1371).  The  order  provided  that 
no  person  should  sell  any  goods  or  supply 
services  at  prices  higher  than  during  the 
period  September  15  to  October  11,  1941, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board.  The  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  operation  of  the  price  control 
policy  are  summarized  from  time  to  time  in 


the    Labour    Gazette    under    the    title    Price 
Control  in  Canada. 

Wholesale    Prices,    April,    1947 

Wholesale  prices  rose  2-5  points  to  an  index 
level  of  122-9  between  March  and  April,  1947, 
in  continuance '  of  a  sharp  advance  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Among  sub-groups  wood,  wood  products 
and  paper  registered  a  gain  of  4-8  points  to 
153-8  in  the  same  interval  supported  by 
higher  quotations  for  newsprint,  wood  pulp 
and  furniture.  A  gain  of  3-6  points  to  121-2 
for  textile  products  reflected  strength  in  prices 
for  jute  bags,  hessian,  rayon  fabrics  and  men's 
woollen  hosiery  while  the  index  for  vegetable 
products  rose  3-4  points  to  110-6  due  to 
advances  in  oats,  barley,  sugar,  cocoa  beans, 
jam,  bananas  and  onions.  Prices  for  rye, 
hay,  turpentine  and  oranges,  however,  were 
weaker  in  April.  The  non-metallic  minerals 
index  averaged  2-0  points  higher  at  108-3  with 
firmer  prices  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  asphalt 
and  western  bituminous  coal  offsetting  seasonal 
decreases  for  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone 
while  the  iron  and  steel  products  group 
advanced  1-5  to  133-5  following  gains  in  steel 
sheets,  hardware  and  wire.  In  the  animal 
products  group  higher  quotations  for  live 
stock,  tallow,  eggs  and  certain  fish  items 
outweighed  weakness  in  raw  furs  and  codfish 
to  increase  the  index  0-9  to  124-5  while  in 
the  chemicals  group  an  advance  of  0-1  to 
103-9  reflected  strength  in  glycerine,  copper 
sulphate,  white  lead  and  arsenious  oxide. 
These  outweighed  a  decline  in  tartaric  acid. 
Non-ferrous  metals,  the  only  group  to  record 
a  decline,  weakened  0-4  to  115-8  due  to  a 
recession  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Canadian  farm  product  prices  at  wholesale 
moved  up  0-5  points  between  March  and 
April  to  an  index  level  of  116-9.  Animal 
product  prices  were  the  principal  supporting 
factors,  an  index  for  this  series  advancing  1-4 
to  142-4  due  to  strength  in  live  stock  and 
eggs.  The  field  products  index  was  unchanged 
at  101-7,  increases  for  onions  and  raw  leaf 
tobacco  being  balanced  by  losses  for  potatoes 
and  hay. 
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TABLE  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
Prices  as  at  the  Beginning  of  each  Month 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1934. 
1935. 


1937 

1938 

1939 

August  1 

September  1 

October  2 

December  1 

Year 

1940 

January  2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

Year 

1941 

January  2 

Aprill 

July2 

October  1 

December  1 

Year 

1942 

January  2 

Aprill 

July  2 

October  1 

Year. . . . . 
1943 

January  2 

April  1 

July  2 

October  1 

Year 

1944 

January  3 

April  1 

July  3 

October  2 

Year.... 
1945 

January  2 

April  2 

July  3 

October  1 

Year.... 
1946 

January  2 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 

May  1 

June  1 

July2 

August  1 

September  3 

October  1 

November  1 

December  2 

1947 

January  2 

February  1 

March  1 

April  1 

May  1 


Adjusted 
to  base 
100-0  for 
August 


100-0 
100-0 
102-7 
103-0 
100-7 

103 -0 
103-8 
104-8 
106-2 
104-8 

107-4 
107-7 
111-0 
114-6 
114-9 
110-8 

114-5 
115-0 
117-0 
116-9 
116-1 

116-2 
116-7 
117-9 
118-4 
117-6 

118-1 
118-2 
118-1 
117-7 
118-0 

117-7 
117-8 
119-3 
118-8 
118-6 

118-9 
118-9 
119-1 
119-8 
121-0 
122-6 
124-1 
124-6 
124-5 
126-8 
126-1 
126-1 

126-0 
126-8 
127-9 
129-6 
132-0 


On  base  of  average  prices  in  1935-39  as  100 


Total 


79 
SO 
87 
102 
115 
126 
145 
129 
120 
121 
119 
120 
121 
95 
96 
98 
101 
102 

100 
100 
103 
103 
101 

103 
104 
105 
107 
105 

108 
108 

111 
115 
115 
111 

115 
115 

117 
117 
117 

117 
117 
US 
119 

US 

119 
119 
119 
US 
US 

IIS 
118 
120 
119 
119 

119 
119 
120 
120 
122 
123 
125 
J2:< 
125 
126 
127 
127 

127 
127 
12S 
130 
139 


Food 


92 
93 
103 
134 
154 
164 
189 
145 
123 
133 
130 
131 
134 
92 
94 
97 
103 
103 

99 
99 
106 
104 
100 

104 
104 
105 
106 
105 

109 
110 
116 
123 
123 
116 

122 
123 

130 
129 
127 

127 
128 
131 
132 
130 

131 
131 
132 
130 
131 

130 
131 
135 
133 
133 

132 
132 
133 
135 
137 
143 
M4 
144 
143 
146 
140 
116 

145 
147 
1-18 
151 
154 


Rent 


103 

103 
103 
104 
104 
103 

104 

104 
106 
107 
106 

107 
107 
109 
111 
111 
109 

111 
111 
111 
111 

111 

111 
111 
111 
111 
111 

111 
111 
111 
112 
111 

112 
112 
112 
112 
112 

112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
113 
113 
113 

115 
113 

113 
113 

115 


Fuel    and 
Light 


110 


Clothing 


96-4 
109-8 
129-1 
151-0 
173-6 
211-9 
172-0 
145-7 
139-1 
135-6 
135-5 
134-8 
97-1 
97-6 
99-3 
101-4 
100-9 


100-1 
99-6 
99-6 
103-3 
100-7 


103-3 
107-8 
109-1 
113-5 
109-2 

113-7 
114-3 
115-1 
119-6 
119-9 
116-1 

119-9 
119-8 
120-0 
120-1 
120-0 

120-2 
120-2 
120-5 
121-1 
120-5 


121. 

121 
121- 
121 

121- 


121-8 
121-8 
122-2 
122-4 
122-1 

122-6 
122-7 
123-1 
123-2 
123-7 
124-3 
126-4 
127-8 
129-6 
130-2 
131-1 
131-2 

131-6 
131-9 
133-1 
136-9 
1400 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


Miscel- 
laneous 


69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
97-8 


95-4 

98- 

97-2 

99- 

101-5 

100- 

102-4 

101- 

100-9 

101  • 

100-8 

101- 

101-0 

101- 

104-1 

102- 

101-4 

101- 

104-3 

101- 

106-1 

101- 

106-9 

102- 

109-7 

102- 

107-2 

102- 

110-8 

103- 

111-7 

102- 

113-0 

105- 

117-3 

106- 

117-9 

106- 

113-8 

105- 

118-0 

106- 

118-1 

107- 

117-9 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-9 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-8 

107- 

117-8 

108- 

118-2 

108- 

118-0 

108- 

118-4 

108- 

118-4 

109- 

H8-3 

109- 

118-4 

108- 

118-4 

108- 

118-3 

109- 

118-5 

109- 

119-2 

109- 

119-4 

109- 

119-0 

109- 

119-5 

110- 

120-1 

110- 

120-4 

110- 

120-7 

111- 

122-1 

111- 

122-4 

112- 

125-1 

113- 

127-0 

113- 

128-4 

113- 

128-8 

113- 

129-2 

114- 

129-4 

114- 

129-8 

114- 

130-9 

115- 

133-6 

116- 

137-2 

116- 

138-6 

116- 

}  Commodities  in  the  cost  of  living  excluding  rents  and  services 


1947] 


PRICES 
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TABLE  II—  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  EIGHT  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT  THE 

BEGINNING  OF  APRIL,  1947* 

(Base:— August,  1939  =  100) 


— 

Total 

Food 

Rent 

Fuel 

Clothing 

Home 

Furnishings 

and 

Services 

Miscel- 
laneous 

129-4 
130-6 
136-4 
131-2 
128-4 
135-1 
129-6 
132-6 

159-4 
153-3 
166-6 
151-3 
154-2 
162-4 
158-2 
156-9 

106-0 
109-4 
112-7 
111-5 
106-4 
115-8 
105-2 
107-9 

107-9 
115-5 
118-0 
126-9 
117-6 
126-2 
101-7 
130-0 

140-3 
141-0 
137-9 
143-3 
129-9 
138-7 
141-1 
143-6 

128-6 
130-4 
139-2 
135-5 
133-3 
137-0 
134-3 
135-4 

115-7 

115-4 

112-5 

117-9 

114-0 

1150 

114-9 

115-5 

*  N.B.— Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  living  costs  for  each  city,  but  should  not  be  used  to  compare  actual 
levels  of  living  costs  as  between  cities. 


TABLE  III.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  STAPLE  FOOD  ITEMS 

(Base:  August,  1939  =  100) 

Dominion  Average  Retail  Price  Relatives  With  Dominion  Averages  of  Actual  Retail  Prices  for  Latest  Month 


Commodities* 


Per 

Aug. 

1939 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

doz. 

100-0 

qt. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

pkg. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

pkg. 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

15  lbs. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

doz. 

100-0 

doz. 

100-0 

jar 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

jar 

100-0 

tin 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

lb. 

100-0 

pkg. 

100-0 

Dec. 
1941 


Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

1945 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

154-8 

154-8 

155-2 

157-7 

163-8 

164-2 

166-7 

173-8 

175-3 

167-9 

167-9 

168-4 

170-9 

178-1 

177-6 

180-6 

190-3 

192-0 

174-3 

175-2 

175-2 

178-7 

186-1 

185-7 

188-7 

199-6 

201-3 

162-3 

162-3 

162-3 

164-1 

169-2 

169-2 

172-3 

184-9 

186-8 

168-3 

168-3 

169-0 

170-6 

173-5 

173-5 

177-9 

191-1 

194-0 

174-6 

174-0 

174-6 

174-6 

174-6 

174-6 

175-1 

175-7 

174-6 

153-9 

152-5 

152-8 

167-6 

157-7 

155-6 

156-3 

156-3 

157-4 

143-5 

144-2 

148-5 

161-5 

163-3 

163-3 

172-9 

173-3 

172-9 

142-9 

143-4 

149-0 

163-8 

164-3 

165-4 

176-4 

178-0 

178-0 

142-2 

142-5 

146-5 

161-8 

162-7 

163-1 

180-0 

180-9 

180-9 

158-8 

160-5 

164-0 

177-2 

178-1 

178-9 

239-5 

241 4> 

242-1 

137-5 

137-5 

138-2 

140-3 

141-0 

141-0 

212-5 

215-3 

215-3 

173-7 

153-6 

143-4 

148-4 

178-9 

165-7 

146-2 

144-5 

144-5 

95-4 

95-4 

96-3 

114-7 

139-4 

139-4 

139-4 

139-4 

139-4 

144-7 

148-7 

158-2 

161-2 

164-8 

164-8 

164-8 

164-8 

186-1 

164-9 

165-9 

166-3 

167-8 

169-7 

170-7 

173-6 

174-4 

175-9 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

106-3 

107-9 

107-9 

107-9 

107-9 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

124-2 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

114-0 

118-7 

125-1 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

102-2 

104-3 

105-4 

137-7 

137-7 

137-7 

138-7 

152-8 

168-9 

170-8 

170-8 

170-8 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

121-7 

128-3 

131-7 

132-5 

132-5 

132-5 

132-7 

131-9 

132-7 

133-6 

139-8 

146-0 

146-9 

147-8 

147-8 

133-3 

135-3 

135-3 

137-3 

139-2 

166-7 

174-5 

176-5 

178-4 

128-6 

130-6 

144-9 

165-3 

138-8 

132-7 

142-9 

146-9 

159-2 

148-5 

151-5 

158-2 

210-7 

134-1 

127-1 

130-2 

131-7 

136-6 

120-2 

122-8 

136-0 

139-5 

143-0 

158-8 

171-1 

174-6 

177-2 

108-6 

108-6 

123-8 

127-8 

125-2 

128-5 

168-2 

171-5 

172-2 

156-0 

154-3 

146-4 

160-4 

153-2 

141-6 

132-1 

137-5 

137-5 

147-1 

156-0 

146-2 

145-5 

141-5 

148-9 

136-9 

139-1 

140-3 

115-1 

115-1 

118-7 

126-6 

137-6 

141-3 

141-9 

142-5 

145-5 

105-6 

105-1 

105-6 

106-6 

119-8 

126-4 

128-4 

128-9 

129-9 

128-9 

128-9 

130-3 

131-8 

134-0 

134-8 

135-5 

135-5 

136-2 

157-7 

157-7 

157-7 

164-7 

175-8 

179-3 

180-4 

181-0 

180-4 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

132-3 

140-0 

147-7 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

134-9 

142-9 

150-8 

131-7 

131-7 

131-7 

132-5 

133-4 

137-3 

145-9 

146-4 

146-7 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

131-6 

137-1 

149-0 

149-3 

149-3 

Price 
May 
1947 


Beef,  sirloin  steak 
Beef,  round  steak. 

Beef,  rib  roast 

Beef,  shoulder 

Beef,  stewing, 

Veal,  front  roll,  boneless 

Lamb,  leg  roast 

Pork,  fresh  loins,  centre  cut 

Pork,  fresh  shoulder,  hock-off 

Bacon,  side,  fancy,  sliced,  rind-on 

Lard,  pure 

Shortening,  vegetable 

Eggs,  grade  "A",  large 

Milk 

Butter,  creamery,  prints 

Cheese,  plain,  mild,  i  lb 

Bread,  white 

Flour,  first  grade 

Rolled  oats,  package 

Corn  flakes,  8  oz 

Tomatoes,  canned,  2i's 

Peas,  canned,  2's 

Corn,  canned,  2's 

Beans,  dry 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Prunes,  bulk 

Raisins,  seedless,  bulk 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Jam,  strawberry,  16  oz 

Peaches,  20  oz 

Marmalade,  orange,  16  oz 

Corn  syrup,  2  lb 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sugar,  yellow 

Coffee 

Tea,  black,  fib 


120-7 
125-7 
125-5 
132-7 
136-7 
139-3 

109-9 
125-3 
127-0 
132-3 
151-3 
134-7 

156-4 
111-0 
140-5 
174-6 
106-5 
127-3 


112-0 
101-1 
129-9 
117-5 
128-3 
129-4 

108-2 
89-9 
115-8 
104-0 
132-5 
111-3 

111-3 

101-5 
118-3 
138-0 
132-3 
131-3 

141-6 
145-2 


48-9 
45-5 
46-3 
29-7 
26-5 
29-5 

44-7 
47-0 
33-9 
57-7 
27-6 
31-0 

45-0 
15-2 

50-8 

23-5 

6-8 

4-1 

-7-9 
9-7 
18-1 
15-9 
16-7 
9-1 

7-8 
44-8 
20-2 
26-0 
40-3 
45-6 

23-9 
25-6 
18-5 
30-9 


49-6 
43-9 


•  Descriptions  and  units  of  sale  apply  to  May,  1947 
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TABLE  IV —RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 


Beef 

1 

a 
o 

£ 

p 

> 

a 

o 

h 

M 
©     . 

Pork 

-6 
8 

<n 

h 

©  o 

11 

cq 

§ 

C3 

,3 

el 

© 
3 
3 

81 

Si 

H 
Ik 

CO 

® 
bo 

M 

is 

— 

03 

3 

a 

a  a 

S 

i 

c 

Q. 
>> 
g 

i 

£ 

©    . 
-£ 

is 

pa- 

T3 o 

■is 

"H-d 

K 

a>  © 
O 

i 

-a 

i 

Ik 

(2 

© 

si 
2 

ft 

fa 

© 

If 
o 

a 

L 

1£ 

Locality 

J4 

© 

an 

3   © 

© 

0_© 

-^  £ 

1 

£3 

J 
*© 
a 
o 
.2 

s  & 

t>  — 

si 

8-l 

03    O 

lis 

MM 

©  5 

73  a 

fa 

1 

©  © 

a  o 

6 

cte. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

P.E.I.— 

1 — Charlottetown 

49-0 

45-6 

44-5 

31-7 

28-2 

47-9 

36-6 

57-9 

28-5 

32-0 

44-4 

14-0 

50-8 

24-7 

7-3 

4-6 

7-5 

10-2 

Nova  Scotia— 

2— Halifax 

51-0 

47-4 

44-7 

30-7 

26-8 

24-3 

46-7 

48-9 

34-9 

58-1 

28-8 

31-5 

47-7 

15-0 

54-2 

24-4 

8-0 

4-6 

9-5 

10-7 

3 — New  Glasgow 

51-7 

49-2 

49-1 

32-0 

27-6 

47-0 

50-0 

35-6 

58-1 

28-7 

31-4 

45-8 

14-0 

51-0 

24-4 

7-3 

4-9 

7-3 

10-2 

51-0 
51-3 

47-1 
48-3 

38-6 
46-8 

31-9 
31-2 

28-8 
28-5 

48-5 

49-2 
49-8 

36-5 
35-0 

59-9 
58-4 

28-3 

31-8 
30-8 

50-9 
45-6 

16-0 
14-0 

50-5 
51-4 

25-2 
24-5 

7-3 
6-7 

4-6 
4-9 

8-4 
9-0 

10-3 

o— Truro 

10-1 

New  Brunswick— 

6 — Fredericton 

52-3 

47-7 

49-0 

31-0 

27-6 

30-3 

46-3 

34-3 

58-4 

29-1 

31-4 

47-4 

15-0 

51-4 

25-0 

7-3 

4-8 

7-3 

9-8 

7 — Moncton 

51-1 

48-2 

49-8 

30-7 

28-4 

30-0 

48-6 

34-8 

60-4 

28-0 

31-1 

45-1 

15-0 

49-6 

24-9 

8-0 

4-5 

8-3 

10-4 

51-4 

48-3 
45-3 

48-6 

47-2 
43-2 

43-9 

48-0 
44-3 

30-3 

33-7 
30-8 

26-8 

26-3 
25-0 

29-8 
30-4 

46-6 

44-8 

49-0 

47-5 
45-6 

34-9 

37-6 
33-2 

58-0 

57-3 
58-5 

28-4 

29-5 
28-3 

31-9 

28-7 
30-3 

47-9 

50-4 
44-9 

16-0 

15-0 
15-0 

54-1 

50-7 
48-5 

24-6 

24-8 
22-6 

7-3 

6-0 
6-0 

4-2 

4-3 
3-8 

7-5 
7-9 

9-9 

Quebec— 

10-5 

10— Hull 

9-6 

11 — Montreal 

47-8 

44-9 

46-9 

30-0 

27-0 

29-6 

45-4 

45-4 

34-0 

58-5 

29-0 

30-6 

47-6 

15-5 

54-1 

23-2 

6-0 

3-8 

8-7 

9-8 

12 — Quebec 

48-5 
43-0 

44-7 
39-7 

45-9 
40-0 

30-3 
29-8 

25-2 
23-6 

29-9 
32-4 

45-6 

41-6 
43-8 

35-3 
33-1 

54-5 

53-6 

28-5 
27-7 

30-8 

29-6 

46-1 
43-5 

15-0 
14-0 

53-4 

50-7 

23-9 
23-0 

5-5 

5-3 

3-6 
4-1 

8-3 
8-9 

10-0 

13— St.  Hyacinthe 

9-8 

14— St.  Johns 

46-3 

43-3 

29-7 

29-0 

36-0 

59-0 

28-7 

30-2 

45-0 

14-0 

53-7 

24-2 

5-3 

41 

8-7 

10-0 

48-0 
48-7 
44-6 

46-8 
43-8 
43-7 

44-8 
45-4 
40-3 

31-7 
29-3 
30-6 

26-0 
26-2 
24-9 

33-5 

46-3 

45-4 
43-0 
41-9 

32-9 
33-4 
31-7 

55-2 
56-9 
47-0 

27-1 

30-4 
29-0 

30-9 
30-5 
30-2 

45-4 
44-9 
44-4 

15-0 
14-0 
14-0 

48-7 
50-7 
49-8 

23-3 
23-8 
22-1 

6-0 
5-3 
6-0 

4-2 
4-1 
4-0 

8-0 
8-3 

7-7 

9-8 

16— Sorel... 

10-0 

17— Thetford*Mir  er 

9-6 

18— Three  Rivert, 

47-5 

49-6 
50-6 
51-1 
49-0 
50-9 
47-9 
50-0 

43-6 

46-0 
47-2 
48-1 
45-5 
48-3 
44-4 
46-8 

43-6 

48-6 
47-6 
50-8 
47-4 
49-0 
46-6 
48-4 

31-8 

29-0 
30-7 
31-3 
29-6 
30-7 
28-4 
29-4 

25-1 

26-8 
27-0 
27-1 
26-9 
29-9 
26-6 
26-0 

30-7 

28-3 
30-8 

31-7 

46-0 

44-3 
45-0 
45-7 
45-0 

46-0 
45-0 

44-3 

47-6 
48-6 
46-3 
48-4 
47-1 

33-6 

33-5 
34-0 
32-8 
34-6 
35-9 

58-4 

se-fi 

58-9 
60-5 
58-3 
59-0 
58-0 
59-5 

29-2 

27-7 
27-6 
27-6 
27-5 
27-8 
26-9 
28-0 

29-8 

30-9 
30-7 
29-8 
31-3 
30-3 
29-7 
30-6 

44-3 

42-4 
42-8 
44-0 
43-4 
43-3 
47-9 
43-1 

15-0 

15-0 
15-0 
15-0 
15-0 
15-0 
16-0 
15-0 

48-0 

50-1 
50-8 
51-6 
50-9 
50-9 
51-9 
52-1 

22-5 

22-9 
23-9 

23-3 
22-8 
23-0 
24-1 
23-2 

6-0 

6-7 
6-7 
6-3 
5-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 

3-9 

4-2 
4-2 
4-0 
4-1 
3-9 
3-9 
4-0 

8-0 

7-7 
7-6 
8-7 
7-1 
7-4 
7-6 
7-8 

9-7 

Ontario— 

19— Belleville 

9-5 

20— Brantford 

9-fi 

21— Brockville 

9-8 

22— Chatham 

9-? 

23— Cornwall 

9-6 

24— Fort  William 

9-1 

25 -Gait 

49-3 

33-7 

9-3 

26— Guelph 

50-4 

46-9 

48-4 

30-4 

27-5 

33-4 

45-8 

48-7 

35-1 

57-9 

27-5 

30-8 

431 

15-0 

49-7 

23-0 

6-0 

4-1 

8-3 

9-6 

27 — Hamilton .   .. 

49-4 
50-5 
49-5 

45-9 
46-0 
45-5 

47-9 
47-9 
49-1 

30-3 
29-9 
29-9 

27-3 
26-2 
26-4 

30-7 
32-2 

45-0 
44-5 

44-8 

48-6 
48-3 
48-4 

33-6 
33-1 
33-7 

59-1 
57-7 
58-3 

27-3 
28-1 
27-5 

30-7 
30-7 
30-5 

44-6 
43-7 
43-9 

16-0 
15-0 
15-0 

52-3 
50-7 
50-3 

23-1 
22-5 
23-1 

6-0 
6-0 
6-7 

4-2 
4-2 

4-1 

8-4 
8-4 
7-6 

9-3 

28— Kingston 

9-6 

29— Kitchener 

9-4 

30 — London 

49-3 

45-4 

47-3 

30-2 

26-6 

32-3 

45-9 

48-5 

33-1 

58-4 

27-0 

30-2 

44-5 

15-0 

52-5 

23-2 

6-0 

4-0 

8-3 

9-4 

31 — Niagara  Falls 

48-1 
49-6 
48-9 
49-5 

44-8 
45-9 
46-9 
46-3 

46-6 
48-0 
49-5 
48-1 

28-9 
28-8 
29-5 
29-9 

25-4 
27-0 
26-2 
26-7 

30-1 

45-0 
45-7 
45-5 

16-2 

46-7 
47-7 
48-5 
48-0 

32-7 

33-3 
33-5 

58-9 
58-9 
58-4 
58-4 

27-4 

27-7 
27-8 
28-2 

30-4 
31-1 
30-5 
30-2 

45-1 
48-8 
44-3 
45-4 

15-5 
16-0 
15-0 
15-0 

50-4 
53-3 
51-9 
48-3 

23-2 
24-1 
22-9 
23-0 

6-0 
6-7 
6-0 
6.7 

4-1 
4-2 
4.0 
3-8 

7-6 
8-5 
8-0 
8-2 

9-4 

32— North  Bay... 

10  1 

33— Oshawa 

9-4 

34— Ottawa 

9-7 

1947]  prices 

coal  and  rentals  by  cities,  may,  1947 
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1     • 
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(H     ft 
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e»  ft 

'■3 

a  . 

J- 
*§ft 
O 

-JSOO 

OJ£. 

o  o 

I8 

ft 

a 

II 
5a 

«3j 

§ 

."S  ft 
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cts. 

cts. 

Ct8. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

1 

$ 

18-1 

16-6 

17-1 

9-1 

S 

2 

32-S 

20-7 

27-7 

40 

S 

66-4 

47-7 

26-7 

41-1 

34-2 

9-6 

9 

1 

50 

0 

43-0 

11.90 

25. 00-29. 00(b) 

1 

18-4 

16-2 

17-1 

10-1 

7 

6 

38-6 

19-2 

23-2 

44 

6 

52-0 

50-0 

26-5 

39-9 

33-6 

9-5 

0 

4 

55 

3 

43-0 

12.63 

28.00-32.00 

2 

18-7 

15-9 

17-3 

9-6 

7 

7 

39-5 

21-2 

27-0 

45 

0 

52-7 

48-3 

38-4 

33-1 

9-5 

0 

5 

57 

0 

43-0 

16.00-20.00 

3 

18-3 

16-3 

17-0 

7 

S 

42-7 

21-1 

27-9 

50 

3 

56-8 

48-7 

25-3 

40-2 

33-8 

9-8 

0 

7 

5G 

1 

42-8 

7.08 

18. 00-22. 00(b) 

4 

18-6 

16-1 

17-4 

10-0 

7 

9 

36-9 

21-9 

25-7 

43 

1 

54-8 

50-2 

39-8 

34-3 

9-6 

9 

7 

56 

5 

43-0 

11.75 

5 

18-6 

16-9 

17-3 

8-7 

7 

ft 

38-0 

flO-fi 

25  0 

46 

0 

55-8 

41-2 

9-4 

q 

3 

m 

4 

43-1 

12  41 

21. 00-25. 00(b) 
27. 00-31. 00(b) 

r, 

18-2 

16-6 

17-0 

9-1 

7 

4 

37-5 

19-3 

28-7 

42 

8 

55-2 

49-2 

40-2 

33-6 

10-0 

10 

0 

55 

4 

42-9 

12.28 

7 

17-7 

15-9 

16-4 

8-7 

7 

7 

39-6 

19-5 

22-2 

45 

1 

49.- 6 

49-3 

26-4 

39-5 

33-4 

9-5 

9 

3 

54 

0 

42-9 

13.00 

21. 00-25. 00(b) 

8 

17-4 

15-7 
14-6 

16-9 
16-1 

8-6 
8-3 

9 

7 

1 

7 

42-0 

46-7 

16-5 
17-5 

23-4 
26-3 

49 
31 

3 
6 

55-0 
42-7 

49-7 
45-6 

35-8 

33-5 
30-4 

9-3 
9-3 

9 
9 

0 
1 

58 

40 

6 

7 

45-0 
44-0 

18.00 

18.75 

0 

17-6 

15.50-19.50 

10 

16-6 

15-0 

15-5 

10-2 

7 

9 

50-6 

19-7 

24-4 

38 

2 

38-7 

46-6 

25-3 

38-5 

31-7 

9-0 

9 

0 

52 

4 

45-0 

19.25 

24. 50-28. 50(b) 

11 

17-7 

15-8 

16-4 

9-3 

8 

3 

41-5 

21-1 

26-0 

30 

7 

44-1 

47-4 

26-0 

39-4 

33-1 

9-1 

9 

0 

40 

0 

45-2 

18.50 

28. 50-32. 50(b) 

12 

15-7 

15-1 

15-3 

9-7 

8 

4 

44-9 

18-3 

25-6 

43 

0 

44-7 

46-6 

25-2 

37-4 

33-1 

9-0 

8 

0 

47 

3 

45-4 

15.75 

16. 50-20. 50(b) 

13 

16-4 

15-8 

15-6 

8-7 

8 

4 

49-6 

21-0 

26-7 

30 

0 

47-5 

48-3 

41-0 

33-0 

8-9 

8 

8 

47 

3 

44-6 

18.50 

14 

17-2 

14-9 

16-7 

9-5 

7 

6 

39-7 

20-6 

26-2 

38 

4 

41-4 

47-9 

26-1 

39-6 

33-3 

9-0 

9 

0 

40 

3 

44-5 

19.65 

21. 00-25. 00(b) 

15 

16-1 

14-9 
14-9 
14-9 

16-3 
16-4 
15-9 

9-7 
9-9 
8-9 

8 
8 

7 

1 
7 
7 

46-8 
39-4 
41-3 

19-1 
19-2 
19-8 

22-9 
25-8 
24-0 

42 

52 
37 

6 
0 

2 

44-5 
51-0 
46-2 

47-8 
46-0 

47-8 

27-8 
27-3 
25-7 

39-3 
38-4 
39-4 

33-8 
32-7 

9-0 
9-0 
9-2 

8 

8 
8 

7 
6 

9 

51 

rr 

52 
53 

8 
6 
5 

45-0 
44-1 
45-3 

18.37 
19.00 
18.50 

16 

17-8 

17 

16-8 

20. 50-24. 50(b) 

18 

16-5 

15-4 
15-6 

16-4 
16-0 

8-4 

8-8 

7 
7 

3 
7 

41-1 
37-4 

19-6 
21-2 

25-8 
24-9 

38 

41 

6 

41-4 
39-2 

47-2 
44-7 

25-0 
24-5 

36-4 
34-7 

30-4 
29-4 

9-3 
9-2 

9 
9 

2 
2 

48 

40 

4 
1 

44-6 
44-3 

18.10 
18.00 

10 

17-7 

22.50-26.50 

20 

17-3 

15-3 
15-6 

16-1 
16-0 

8-2 

8 
8 

0 

0 

45-1 
41-7 

21-0 
20-2 

38 

33 

5 
2 

45-5 
38-0 

48-0 
46-7 

25-0 

36-9 
36-0 

30-6 
30-4 

9-1 
9-8 

9 
9 

1 

6 

50 
47 

1 
5 

43-7 
43-8 

19.00 
18.00 

21 

17-0 

22.50-26.50 

22 

17-6 

16-6 

16-0 

8-9 

8 

5 

51 -4 

90-0 

31 

3 

43-5 

36-0 

99.  ^ 

9-0 

9 

n 

48 

q 

43-6 

19  50 

24  00-28  00(b) 

23 

17-7 

15-8 

16-3 

8-2 

7 

6 

46-0 

20-5 

26-7 

37 

6 

48-7 

45-0 

25-5 

39-3 

29-4 

9-7 

9 

6 

4S 

1 

43-1 

16.80 

26.50-30.50 

24 

17-3 

15-5 

15-8 

8-7 

7 

6 

33-3 

20-7 

27-0 

37 

2 

42-0 

44-5 

33-4 

29-1 

9-3 

9 

0 

48 

1 

44-7 

18.50 

23.00-27.00 

25 

17-4 

16-1 

16-0 

8-1 

8 

0 

36-3 

21-5 

27-7 

34 

0 

42-3 

44-6 

35-7 

29-7 

9-6 

9 

4 

48 

7 

44-7 

18.25 

22.50-26.50 

26 

17-1 

15-2 

15-8 

8-5 

7 

8 

40-0 

20-1 

26-6 

42 

4 

40-7 

45-6 

24-2 

35-2 

29-4 

9-0 

9 

0 

47 

S 

44-7 

17.50 

27.50-31.50 

27 

16-6 

15-3 

15-9 

8-8 

7 

4 

44-1 

21-4 

24-8 

3S 

9 

43-2 

48-3 

24-9 

36-2 

30-0 

9-1 

9 

0 

49 

2 

44-3 

18.50 

31.00-35.00 

28 

17-2 

15-9 

16-1 

8-8 

7 

1 

36-6 

20-8 

26-2 

41 

2 

42-9 

43-3 

25-2 

34-9 

30-0 

9-4 

9 

3 

46 

S 

44-9 

18.50 

27.50-31.50 

20 

17-2 

15-7 

16-5 

8-0 

7 

0 

41-1 

19-8 

25-0 

37 

9 

42-5 

45-6 

25-0 

36-1 

29-1 

9-4 

9 

2 

48 

6 

44.4 

18.50 

27.00-31.00 

30 

17-2 

14-4 

16-1 

8-0 

6 

s 

39-1 

21-0 

26-0 

3S 

8 

44-1 

44-2 

24-5 

35-1 

29-6 

9-2 

9 

4 

48 

1 

44-9 

17.00 

26.00-30.00 

31 

18-1 

16-4 

8-4 

7 

3 

42-7 

20.- 7 

27-8 

42 

0 

44-7 

47-0 

37-7 

30-7 

10-0 

9 

9 

54 

4 

44-7 

19.50 

23.00-27.00 

32 

16-8 

15-4 

15-9 

9-3 

7 

3 

38-2 

20-4 

25-7 

30 

5 

41-3 

45-8 

23-7 

34-8 

29-4 

9-5 

0 

1 

50 

5 

45-1 

18.00 

27.00-31.00 

33 

17-3 

15-4 

16-5 

9-0 

8 

2 

46-0 

21-7 

25-9 

37 

2 

43-6 

47-9 

26-0 

37-8 

30-2 

9-1 

9 

0 

48 

5 

44-2 

18.75 

32.50-36.50 

34 
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TABLE  IV— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS, 
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35 — Owen  Sound 

48-7 
50-9 

45-7 
47-1 

48-7 
48-6 

30-0 
30-4 

26-1 
27-1 

31-8 

45-0 

49-0 
47-0 

34-6  58-4 
32-8  57-1 

27-5 
27-2 

30-5 
30-7 

42-0 
44-0 

15-0 
15-0 

48-3 
48-1 

22-9 
23-3 

6-0 
6-0 

4-2 
4-3 

6-8 
8-5 

9-4 

36 — Peterborough 

9-2 

37 — Port  Arthur 

49-2 
48-9 
49-7 
49-9 
49-4 
47-4 

44-9 
45-4 
46-5 
45-9 
46-3 
44-4 

46-0 
47-1 
48-4 
47-1 
46-0 
46-6 

29-0 
30-4 
30-7 
30-9 
29-7 
29-6 

26-7 
27-4 
27-1 
27-1 
27-1 
26-4 

28-0 
31-0 
31-3 

44-9 
45-0 

49-0 
48-8 
49-2 
48-1 
47-7 

36-0 
33-0 
34-5 
33-0 
33-0 
32-7 

59-8 
58-2 
58-3 
57-1 
57-6 
58-1 

27-4 
27-9 
27-4 
27-4 
27-9 
27-6 

29-8 
30-4 
30-6 
31-0 
29-9 
31-2 

48-3 
44-6 
45-3 
46-3 
46-3 
43-3 

16-0 
15-5 
15-0 
15-0 
16-0 
15-0 

50-8 
51-7 
53-1 
53-1 
50-1 
49-6 

23-7 
23-5 
23-0 
22-7 
23-4 
22-6 

6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
5-3 

4-1 
4-1 
4-2 
4-0 
4-0 
3-9 

6-9 
7-7 
8-1 
8-2 
7-5 
8-3 

9-4 

38 — St.  Catharines 

9-3 

39— St.  Thomas 

9-9 

40 — Sarnia 

9-8 

41 — Sault  Ste.  Marie 

9-1 

42— Stratford 

9-6 

43— Sudbury 

48-0 

44-2 

44-9 

30-1 

26-8 

28-0 

43-1 

46-8 

35-8 

57-6 

27-8 

30-9 

45-6 

16-0 

50-9 

23-6 

6-7 

4-1 

7-7 

9-7 

44 — Timmins 

49-8 
49-9 

46-1 
46-6 

48-0 
49-4 

30-0 
30-9 

26-6 
26-6 

29-3 
30-6 

43-9 
45-1 

48-0 
48-6 

33-5 

5S-1 
59-2 

27-8 
28-1 

30-7 
30-5 

47-9 
46-0 

17-0 
16-0 

49-7 
51-7 

23-5 

22-1 

6-7 
6-7 

4-2 
4-2 

8-0 
8-5 

9-7 

45 — Toronto 

9-5 

46— Welland 

48-0 

45-9 

45-3 

29-2 

25-8 

29-0 

47-6 

34-4 

57-3 

27-9 

30-7 

41-4 

16-0 

52-5 

23-4 

6-7 

4-1 

8-5 

9-5 

47— Windsor 

48-9 

45-6 

47-9 

30-5 

26-9 

44-7 

4S-S 

34-7 

57-4 

27-3 

30-5 

45-4 

16-0 

52-0 

22-6 

6-0 

4-1 

8-7 

9-3 

48— Woodstock 

49-3 

45-6 

47-3 

30-7 

28-3 

48-3 

34  6 

58-2 

27-5 

31-3 

43-9 

15-0 

54-0 

23-1 

6-0 

3-8 

7-8 

9-5 

Manitoba— 

49 — Brandon 

48-8 

43-6 

45-7 

27-8 

25-8 

43-3 

48-4 

33-8 

56-6 

25-4 

31-9 

44-7 

13-0 

47-5 

24-3 

7-1 

3-8 

6-1 

9-4 

50 — Winnipeg 

47-3 
45-6 

43-1 
42-2 

40-5 
41-8 

27-8 
27-0 

25-5 
24-2 

28-0 

42-5 
42-3 

46-4 
43-6 

36-0 
30-2 

57-2 
55-5 

25-4 
25-2 

30-8 
33-7 

46-0 
43-0 

14-0 
15-0 

52-3 
48-6 

22-8 
23-2 

8-0 
7-2 

3-7 
3-9 

8-0 
6-7 

9-1 

Saskatchewan— 

51 — Moose  Jaw 

9-2 

52— Prince  Albert 

43-6 
45-9 
47-4 

41-6 
42-7 
43-5 

41-6 
42-7 
44-3 

27-2 
26-4 
27-9 

24-3 
24-0 
25-1 

28-0 
27-8 
28-0 

40-0 
43-1 
42-5 

41-0 
44-2 
44-8 

30-0 
31-4 
32-9 

55-6 
55-4 

56-2 

25-9 
25-6 
25-3 

31-9 
33-6 
32-0 

44-3 
44-9 
44-8 

14-0 
14-0 
14-0 

46-8 
51-6 
50-8 

23-4 
23-5 
22-8 

6-0 
6-8 
7-2 

4-1 
3-9 
3-8 

7-0 
6-2 
7-3 

9-5 

53 — Regina 

9-7 

54 — Saskatoon 

9-5 

Alberta— 

55 — Calgary 

47-3 

43-3 

44-8 

27-2 

24-9 

27-1 

41-8 

44-7 

57-1 

24-9 

30-3 

44-6 

14-0 

49-2 

21-9 

7-2 

3-9 

6-4 

9-2 

56 — Drumheller 

46-8 
46-9 

42-4 
42-4 

43-3 
43-1 

26-4 
26-2 

23-4 
25-3 

24-0 
26-3 

40-5 

44-7 
44-4 

32-0 
32-0 

55-4 
55-2 

26-3 
24-9 

32-2 
31-6 

44-0 
43-7 

14-0 
14-0 

52-3 

51-1 

23-S 

22-2 

8-0 
7-2 

4-3 

3-9 

8-2 
7-9 

9-4 

57— Edmonton 

9-4 

58— Lethbridge 

46-8 

42-6 

41-0 

26-2 

25-7 

27-3 

42-0 

45-5 

31-7 

58-0 

25-0 

32-1 

44-9 

14-0 

44-1 

23-0 

8-0 

4-0 

6-8 

9-1 

British  Columbia— 

69— Nanaimo 

52-2 

47-4 

50-0 

30-8 

28-0 

45-0 

59-4 

28-4 

32-7 

41-9 

16-0 

51-0 

25-4 

9-0 

4-3 

8-0 

9-9 

60 — New  Westminster 

50-3 

45-9 

48-0 

28-9 

26-6 

43-3 

47-3 

57-5 

28-4 

31-4 

41-2 

14-0 

52-1 

24-4 

8-5 

4-1 

8-9 

9-5 

51 — Prince  Rupert 

50-7 

46-7 

49-3 

29-0 

27-0 

45-5 

58-4 

27-9 

33-S 

48-2 

19-0 

50-0 

25-9 

10-0 

4-9 

9-3 

10-3 

62— Trail 

49-6 

45-0 

47-5 

29-0 

26-7 

46-0 

57-7 

27-1 

33-5 

45-7 

17-0 

49-0 

24-0 

9-0 

4-0 

7-6 

9-8 

63— Vancouver 

51-1 

46-2 

48-8 

29-8 

27-1 

28-7 

44-0 

47-8 

35-7 

59-4 

28-1 

30-5 

42-2 

14-0 

52-9  24-2 

9-6 

4-1 

8-2 

9-9 

64 — Victoria 

50-4 

47-1 

48-7 

29-7 

26-7 

29-3 

45-0 

48-6 

35-3 

60-3 

28-5J31-S42-7 

15-0 

50-324-4 

9-0 

4-3 

8-6 

9-5 

1947]  prices 
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Canned 
Vegetables 


o  o 

it 


eta 

15-4 

15-2 

15 

15-0 

16-3 

16-5 

15-6 

16-2 

15-9 

16-3 

15-3 

15-1 

15-7 

15-7 

17-3 
17-2 

16-4 
17-4 
17-3 
17-9 

15-9 
17-2 
15-8 
15-9 

16-6 
16-4 
16-9 
17-0 
15-8 
16-2 


h 


o  a 
O 


eta. 


16-1 
16-4 
16-5 
16-9 
16-9 
16-6 
17-1 
16-9 
17-3 
15-7 
15-5 
16-5 
16-0 

17-4 
17-8 

17-6 
18-1 
18-1 
18-3 

16-7 
17-4 
17-2 
16-1 

18-5 
17-4 
19-0 
18-1 
16-9 
17-3 


u 

g& 

I 


eta. 

8-2 
8-4 
8-4 
8-7 
8-1 
9-0 
8-1 
8-5 
8-8 
8-5 
8-6 
7-5 
8-5 
7-7 


10-1 
9-7 
9-5 

10-1 


10-0 
9-0 

10-7 
10-0 
11-4 
11-2 
9-8 
10-4 


•is. 

o 


II 


eta. 

39-1 
38-9 
48-3 
41- 1 
38-5 
43-9 
43-5 
39-9 
39-4 
50-7 
44-2 
39-0 
44-1 
35-4 

41-5 
52-4 

57*6 
60-5 
52-4 
57-8 

55-9 
53-3 
45-6 

48-7 

54-9 
52-1 
67-5 
55-7 
56-5 
61-3 


Ctfl 

20-2 

20-4 

20-7 

20-7 

19 

19 

18-0 

19-3 

20-3 

20-9 

20-6 

21-2 

20-3 

20-6 

20-0 
19-3 

21-3 
22-3 
20-4 
20-9 

20-5 
20-3 
20-0 
20-1 

20-2 
19-0 
20-9 
19-2 
18-9 
18-5 


§=2 

I* 


eta. 

42-9 
35-7 
38-8 
37-4 
44-3 
41-2 
35-4 
38-2 
38-5 
41-5 
36-5 
38-3 
38-2 
37-9 

41-0 
36-9 

42-0 
45-5 
36-2 
40-3 

38-9 
42-3 
43-1 
38-1 

39-4 
37-0 
48-1 
39:9 

37-8 
34-0 


eta. 
43-2 
43-7 
47-3 
40-3 
45-2 
43-0 
42-5 
42-0 


is 


44-4  48 


49-3 
40-6 
41-7 
40-1 
41-9 

51-8 
41-3 

43-0 
51-8 
39-6 
49-6 

50-9 
55-9 
44-0 
50-9 

37-4 
36-0 
44-6 
57-0 
36-8 
37-8 


*.* 


eta. 
35-1 
37-5 
40-1 
33-9 
38-0 
36-3 
35-9 
36-1 
37-6 
37-5 
35-6 
34-4 
34-7 
35-4 

40-5 
38-9 

37-4 
38-3 
36-8 
37-5 

34-8 
38-0 
36-1 

35-0 

32-2 
34-6 
35-4 
34-8 
31-8 
33-4 


S  ft 

o 


eta. 
30-5 
30-2 
29-8 
30-9 
30-5 
30-3 
29-6 
30-9 
30-7 
32-1 
29-4 
29-2 
30-1 
30-3 

30-0 
28-9 

31-5 
32-4 
31-3 
31-6 

31-1 
32-3 
28-6 
30-6 

28-6 
27-7 
30-8 
33-4 
27-8 
27-7 


Sugar 


11 

2  a 


eta. 


0-7 
9-3 
9-6 
9-5 
9-7 
9-5 
9-7 
9-6 
9-1 
9-1 
9-3 
9-G 

10-3 
10-0 

10  -5 
11 -0 

10-7 
10-9 

KM 
10-5 

10-2 
10-2 

9-9 

8-9 


9  •  l 


J2  in 


cts. 

2 
5 

6 
2 
5 
4 
5 
3 
5 
6 
0 
2 
2 
6 

1 
0 

5 
S 


a  . 


^3  * 

as 


eta. 

44-3 

44-1 

43-7 

44-8 

45-0 

44-5 

44-1 

43-7 

44-4 

43-8 

44-0 

44-3 

43 

44-2 

43-1 
42-5 

42-8 
43-3 
43-8 

42  -7 

42-7 
43-1 
43-1 
43-0 

43-1 
43-0 
42-9 
43-6 
42-5 
44-2 


Coal 


s 

•p 
n 


18.50 
19.00 
16.80 
17.85 
18.50 
18.50 
17.00 
18.00 
19.85 
19.50 
17.45 
17.60 
18.50 
18.00 


.3  5 

at 


9.30 
15.30 

12.35 

12 

13.60 

12.40 

10.25 


7.00 


15.45 
17.25 
13.50 
15.45 
15.90 


Rent  (a) 


S 
16.50-20 
25.00-29 
23.00-27 
28.00-32 
22.00-26 


23.00-27 
22.00-26 
28.50-32 
29.00-33 
33.50-37 


26.00-30, 
22.50-26. 


22.00-26.00 
27.50-31.50 

23.50-27.50 
20.00-24.00 
29.50-33.50 
23.00-27.00 

27.00-31.00 
21.00-25.00 
26.00-30.00 
23.00-27.00 

17.50-21.50 
20.50-24.50 
20.00-24.00 
23.00-27.00 
26.00-30.00 
21.50-25.50 


(a)  The  basis  of  these  figures  is  the  record  of  rents  collected  in  the  1941  census  of  housing.  The  movement  since  then  has 
been  determined  from  reports  from  real  estate  agents,  the  census  averages  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
indicated  by  these  reports. 

(b)  Rents  marked  (b)  are  for  apartments  or  flats.  Other  rent  figures  aie  for  single  houses.  Apartment  or  flat  rents  have 
been  shown  where  this  typo  of  dwelling  is  more  common  than  single  houses, 
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Workmen's   Compensation   in  Manitoba   and  Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

A  TOTAL  of  18.074  accidents  was  reported  in  industry  during  the  period  March  1,  1917, 
during  1946,  to  the  Manitoba  Work-  to  December  31,  1946. 
men's  Compensation  Board,  according  to  its  The  total  actual  payroll  for  all  classes  for 
report  covering  the  operations  of  the  Board  1945  was  $124,343,286.16.  The  largest  group 
during  the  last  calendar  year.  Accidents  in  was  that  of  the  general  body  of  employers 
1945  numbered  16,196.  There  were  31  fatal  with  a  total  of  $75,561,215,  while  the  Cana- 
accidents,  as  compared  with  40  in  1945  and  31  dian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National  rail- 
in  1944.  Details  of  the  accidents  as  reported  ways  had  payrolls  of  $13,955,375.67  and 
by  the  various  groups  for  the  last  two  years  $14,525,873.56  respectively.  During  1946  the 
are  as  follows: —  actual    cash    disbursed    by    the    Board    (less 

1945  1946  investments)    amounted    to    $1,395,255.01,    as 

Steam  railways   2,056  2,077  compared  with  $1,258,661.46  disbursed  during 

Province  of  Manitoba 244  397  1945- 

City   of   Winnipeg 415  517  The  report  also  contains  a  detailed  analysis 

General  body  of  employers.      12,100         13,890  of  compensable  accident  claims  for  1945.    The 

Winnipeg  Electric  Co 287  357  accident   claims  were   classified  by   causes   as 

Dominion  government    ....        1,094              836  follows:  prime  movers,  143;  working  machines, 
509;    hoisting   apparatus,   {X);    dangerous   sub- 
Total                               16  196         18  074  stances,  299;   stepping   on  or  striking  against 

objects,    922;    falling    objects,    849;    handling 

The  report  also  shows  that  on  December  31,  objects,     1,280;     tools,     432;     runaways     and 

1946,  the  Board  had  on  its  books  as  in  receipt  animals,  62;  moving  trains,  vehicles,  etc.,  130; 

of  pension  574  dependents  of  workmen  killed  falls  of  persons,  1,013;  all  other  causes,  6,200. 

Saskatchewan 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Work-  awards,    $307,533.12;    hospitals    and    medical 

men's   Compensation  Board   of  Saskatchewan  aid    $176,697.71.      The    total    receipts   for    the 

for  the  calendar  year,   1946,  states  that  "the  calendar    year,    including    estimated    receipts 

year    1946    showed    a    large    increase    in    the  from  supplementary  and  adjusted  assessments, 

Board's  business  as  compared  with  1945."    The  were  $1,275,860.24  and  the  total  expenditure, 

number  of  employers  reporting  to  the  Board  including  estimated  cost  of  outstanding  claims 

increased  from  4,963  to  8,923,  while  accidents  was  $1,274,942.40,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus 

reported  rose  from  8,415  to   10,787,  of  which  of  $917.84. 

26     were     fatal.      The     amount     of     payroll  In   the   final   figures   for   the   calendar  year 

reported  during   1946,   exclusive   of  Dominion  1945,   it   is   stated   that   receipts   from   assess- 

and    Saskatchewan    governments    (which    are  ments   did   not   cover   the   accident   cost   and 

not  asked  to  estimate  their  payrolls)   totalled  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $76,323.47.    At  the  same 

$72,388,690,    an    increase    of    $13,957,962    over  time,  the  provisional  figures  for  the  year  1946. 

1945.  based  on  the  provisional  assessments  collected. 

During  the  year,  by  Board  regulations,  would  also  have  shown  a  large  deficit.  Thus 
approved  by  Order  in  Council,  coverage  was  the  Board  felt  it  necessary  to  levy  a  supple- 
extended  to  include  rural  telephone  com-  mentary  assessment  on  24  groups  whose 
panies,  hotels,  department  stores  and  mail  accident  experience  or  standing  of  their 
order  houses,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  account  warranted  it.  The  average  assess- 
maintenance  employees  and  janitors  in  com-  ment  rate  for  1946  was  $1.65  per  $100  of 
mercial  buildings  and  educational  institutions  payroll  as  compared  with  $1.31  in  1945. 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  other  small  indus-  Accidents  during  1945  were  classified  as  to 
tries  as  well  as  retail  stores  and  restaurants  causes  as  follows:  prime  movers,  162;  working 
when  two  or  more  are  employed.  machines,    487 ;     hoisting    apparatus,    82 ; 

During  1946,  the  total  number  of  accidents  dangerous    substances,    247;    stepping    on    or 

reported  on  which  some  payments  have  been  striking  against   objects,   769;    falling   objects, 

made  was   8,161,   as   compared   with   8,415   in  990;     handling     objects,     1,168;     tools,     646; 

1945.     On  account   of   1945  claims  a   total   of  runaways  and  animals,  81;  moving  trains  and 

$977,213.99  was  paid  in  benefits,  made  up  as  vehicles,  231;  falls  of  persons,  1,308;  all  other 

follows:     compensation,    $492,983.16;    pension  causes,  1,338. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  TEXTILES 
INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA,  1945 


This  is  the  third  special  report  on  wages  and  hours  in  the  Primary  Textiles 
Industry  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Labour  Gazette.  The  first  report  contained 
statistics  for  the  year  1943  and  the  second  for  the  year  1944. 

Statistics  of  wage  rates  and  hours  in  this  industry  have  been  published  for  many 
years  with  the  data  for  many  other  industries  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  issued 
by  the  Department. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  each  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  industry,, 
Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth,  Woollen  Yarn  and  Cloth,  Knitting,  and  Rayon,  is  covered. 
The  first  four  tables  show  data  for  Canada  as  a  whole  for  each  division. 

The  tables  for  Canada  are  followed  by  thirteen  additional  tables  showing  certain 
data  for  each  of  the  four  divisions  by  province  or  region. 

The  statistics  in  the  report  were  compiled  from  returns  obtained  by  mail  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  from  employers  in  the  industry.  Information  was  requested 
for  the  nearest  complete  pay  period  prior  to  October  1,  1945. 

Of  the  322  establishments  on  the  mailing  list  used  in  the  survey,  reports  were 
obtained  from  319  having  a  total  of  approximately  60,000  employees.  This  number 
is  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  number  of  workers  in  the  industry.  Workers  covered 
in  the  selected  occupations  included  9,388  males  and  18,091  females. 

Most  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  textile  industry  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis- 
However,  information  on  both  time  and  piece  workers  is  included. 

*  The  average  straight  time  wages  or  earnings  per  hour  are  shown  for  all  qualified 
employees  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  of  the  selected  occupations  on  day 
and  rotating  shifts  only.  The  figures  are  arithmetic  averages  and  do  not  include 
any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

In  the  regional  tables  the  hours  per  week  are  the  weighted  averages  of  the  hours 
actually  worked  by  the  employees  in  the  occupation  during  the  pay  period  covered. 

Data  for  male  and  female  workers  are  shown  separately  for  the  same  occupation. 
Information  is  not  included  for  foremen  and  supervisors,  learners  and  beginners,  aged 
and  handicapped  workers,  or  for  part-time  workers.  Those  working  24  hours  per 
week  or  less  were  classed  as  part-time  workers. 

Workers  in  the  same  occupation  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  work  load. 
For  example,  one  weaver  might  be  operating  two  looms,  another  four  and  another 
six  but  all  three  are  included  as  weavers.  The  work  load  tends  to  be  heavier  for 
males  than  for  females. 

Any  of  the  selected  occupations  which  did  not  have  30  or  more  male  employees 
or  30  or  more  female  employees  was  not  included  in  the  tables  for  Canada  as  a  whole. 

In  the  regional  tables  the  minimum  number  was  10  employees,  male  or  female. 
The  figures  for  Canada,  however,  include  all  workers  in  the  occupation  regardless  of 
the  regional  minimum. 

In  the  columns  headed  "Range  of  Wages  Per  Hour — Middle  80  Per  Cent"  are 
shown  the  ranges  of  hourly  rates  which  include  the  middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  any  of  the  occupations  covered.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  actually 
receiving  hourly  wages  greater  than  the  higher  figure  shown  in  the  range  and 
10  per  cent  were  receiving  less  than  the  lower  figure.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
eliminate  extremely  high  and  extremely  low  wages  but  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  ranges  between  which  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  each  occupation  fall. 
As  stated  above  the  wages  for  all  workers,  however,  were  included  in  the  average 
wages  shown. 
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Table  I 
COTTON  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

CANADA 


Department  and  Occupation 


OPENING  AND  PICKING— 

Picker  Tenders 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders 

Grinders 

DRAWING  AND  COMBING— 

Drawing  and  Combing  Tenders.  . 

FLY  FRAMES— 

Fly  Frame  Tenders 

SPINNING— 

Spinners,  (Ring) 

Doffers 

Fixers 

SPOOLING— 

Spooler  Tenders 

WARPING— 

Warper  Tenders 

DRESSING— 

Slasher  Tenders 

DRAWING- IN— 

Warp  Tying  Machine  Operators . 
Drawing-in  Hands 

TWISTING— 

Twister  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Warp  Hangers 

Loom  Fixers 

NAPPING  ROOM— 

Nappers 

YARN  ROOM— 

Winder  Tenders 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Inspectors 

DYE-HOUSE  (COTTON  AND 
RAYON)3 
Operators 

MILL,  GENERAL— YARD  AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled  Tradesmen 


Male 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


103 

188 
118 

44 

121 

73 
288 

145 


36 
78 
38 

70 

541 

59 
393 

36 


285 


402 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


■47- -56 

46- -58 

54- -70 

41--61 

44- -65 

41- -63 
42- -69 
55- -68 


•46- -75 
■55- -68 
•49- -72 

•46- -58 

■50- -70 

59- -65 
65- -77 

45- -54 


39- -65 


58- -85 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour2 


50 


73 


Female 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


184 
350 

962 

147 

298 
83 


79 

136 

465 
326 


809 
248 


Range  of 

Wages 

Average 

Per  Hour 

Wages 

Middle 

Per 

80%  of 

Hour* 

Workers1 

$ 

$ 

•35--51 

•41 

•37—55 

•4e 

•36- -54 

•45 

•35- -49 

•41 

•37—  55 

•4: 

•38- -54 

•4f 

•34- -55 

•4< 

•36-- 51 

.4. 

•42- -65 

•5: 

•36- -46 

•41 

•36- -58 

•4 

•35- -48 

•4 

— 

— 

*Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  30  or  more  workers.     In 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  sr 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

^Includes  operators  in  the  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth  Industry  and  in  the  Rayon  Industry. 


Table  II 
WOOLLEN  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

CANADA 


Department  and  Occupation 


Male 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hours 


Female 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


STOCK  PREPARATION— 

Garnett  and  Wool  Pickers 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders  and  Finishers 

Card  Strippers  and  Grinders 

DRAWING— 

Mixing    Gill,    Draw   Box   and    Draw 
Frame  Operators 

WORSTED  SPINNING— 

Worsted  Spinning  Frame  Operators .  . 

WOOLLEN  SPINNING— 

Mule  and  Frame  Operators 

TWISTING— 

Twisters 

WINDING— 

Winders,  Spoolers  and  Reelers 

WARPING— 

Warpers  and  Beamers 

DRAWING- IN— 

Drawing-in  Hands 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Loom  Fixers 

BURLING  AND  MENDING— 

Burlers  and  Menders 

FINISHING— 

Wet  and  Dry  Operators 

Cloth  Speckers ; 

DYEING— 

Dye  Machine  Operators 


336 


398 
106 


52 

418 

32 

47 

115 


596 
183 


563 


162 


$ 
38- -59 


40- -64 
42- -68 


39- -70 
43- -78 
45- -67 
31--56 
•41- -80 


42- -81 
51-85 


42- -65 


42- -66 


48 


53 


57 


56 


44 


59 


53 


•54 


72 


222 


188 


120 


236 


760 


82 


94 


779 


581 


125 
58 


31--45 


29- -70 


27- -48 
32--61 


39 


32--45 

•39 

32- -48 

•41 

30- -55 

•42 

30- -47 

•39 

29- -51 

•39 

30—52 

•39 

30-- 52 

•39 

31--64 

•48 

45 


36 
38 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  30  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 
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Table  III 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

CANADA 


Department  and  Occupation 


Male 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Female 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


HOSIERY— 

Full  Fashioned  Footers 

Full  Fashioned  Leggers 

Full  Fashioned  Toppers 

Full  Fashioned  Helpers 

Full  Fashioned  Combination 

Loopers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

Hand  Operators 

Boarders 

Dye-House  Operators 

Circular  Knitters 

Twisters,  Reelers,  Winders3 

Fixers,  Full  Fashioned 

Fixers,  Circular 

UNDERWEAR  AND  OUTERWEAR 

.  Circular  Knitters 

Flat  Knitters 

Cloth  Finishers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

Dye-House  Operators 

Hand  Operators 

Cutters 

Fixers,  Knitting 


176 
623 

33 
105 


42 
154 

97 
104 

53 
133 


287 
53 
82 

141 

136 

113 

56 


72-1-16 
64-1-04 

•26--54 
66-1-06 


•32--70 
•40- -95 
•40- -77 
•40- -75 

36-1-00 
52-1-06 


•38- -87 
•36- -96 
•38- -63 

•38- -67 
•40- -84 
•44- -92 
46-1-02 


392 


780 

399 

1402 

167 

604 

556 


273 
64 

2644 

1549 

344 


31-56 


25- -54 
■27--61 
27-58 
32--72 

26- -52 
29- -54 


30-57 
28- -62 

30-61 

30- -55 
30-67 


•39 
•43 
■42 
•50 

39 
40 


•43 
•41 


44 


40 
46 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  30  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

'Twisters,  Reelers  and  Winders  in  the  Underwear  and  Outerwear  Department  are  included  here. 


Table  IV 
RAYON  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 
CANADA 


Department  and  Occupation 


Male 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour2 


Female 


Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 
Wages 

Per 
Hour2 


SPINNING  (SPUN)— 

Spinners 

THROWING— 

Throwers 

WINDING  AND  PACKING— 
Winders 

WARPING— 

Warper  Tenders 

DRAWING-IN— 

Drawing-in  and  Twisting-in  Hands 

DRESSING— 

Slasher  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Warp  Hangers 

Fixers 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Graders , 

MILL,  GENERAL— YARD  AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled  Tradesmen 


282 
31 
67 

146 


56 


217 


•38- -48 
•37- -53 

•43- -72 

•46--68 


■42—70 
32—35 
50- -68 
65—79 


41- -66 


53- -80 


•42 
•47 

•56 

•56 


56 


66 


105 
175 
659 

79 

75 


256 
102 


62 


•35—55 
•32—47 
•30- -55 
•32—  59 
•30—55 


36- -63 
29—37 


31—45 


•44 
•39 
•41 
•45 
•42 


•50 
•34 


•38 


*Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  30  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 
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Table  V 

COTTON  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 


Department  and 
Occupation 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 
Per 

Weeks 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 

Per 
Week* 


CARDING— 

Card  Tenders 

DRAWING  AND  COMBING— 
Drawing  and  Combing  Tenders. .  . 

FLY  FRAMES— 

Fly  Frame  Tenders 

SPINNING— 

Spinners  (Ring) 

Doffers , 

Fixers 

SPOOLING— 

Spooler  Tenders 

DRAWING-IN— 

Drawing-in  Hands 

TWISTING— 

Twister  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Loom  Fixers 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Inspectors 

YARN  ROOM— 

Winder  Tenders 

MILL,    GENERAL— YARD    AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled  Tradesmen 


14 


44 


$ 
46- -52 


•35-50 
•44- -59 


50- -78 
65- -74 


54- -83 


•48 


71 


49-3 


47-8 
51-2 


48-9 
49  0 


51-4 


22 


13 


19 


35—37 


•37—57 


35- -47 
33- -47 


•33- -45 


•34- -45 


■35—42 


42- -69 
•36- -42 


•36—39 


36—79 


36 


45 


39 


•37 


38 


37 


56 


47-8 


47-4 


45-2 
46-1 


46-3 


48-6 


48-1 


47-5 
45-0 


45-8 


46-7 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  VI 

COTTON  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,   1945 

QUEBEC 


Department  and 
Occupation 


OPENING  AND  PICKING— 
Picker  Tenders 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders 

Grinders 

DRAWING  AND  COMBING— 

Drawing  and  Combing  Tenders .  .  . 

FLY  FRAMES— 

Fly  Frame  Tenders 

SPINNING— 

Spinners  (Ring) 

Doffers 

Fixers 

SPOOLING— 

Spooler  Tenders 

WARPING— 

Warper  Tenders 

DRESSING— 

Slasher  Tenders 

DRAWING- IN— 

Warp  Tying  Machine  Operators.  . 

Drawing-in  Hands 

TWISTING— 

Twister  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Warp  Hangers 

Loom  Fixers 

NAPPING  ROOM— 

Napper  Tenders 

YARN  ROOM— 

Winder  Tenders 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Inspectors 

DYE-HOUSE     (COTTON     AND 
RAYON)4— 

Operators 

MILL,    GENERAL— YARD    AND 
MECHANICAL— 

Skilled  Tradesmen 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


66 

125 
83 

37 

111 


68 
218 
104 


16 
13 

43 
27 

53 
345 

59 
251 

17 

14 

16 

214 

244 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


48- -55 


51-58 
58- -70 


•40- -56 

•44- -65 

•42- -63 
•44- -69 
•58- -68 

•41--65 

•45- -58 

•62- -66 

•58- -67 

•48- -58 
•49- -64 

•59- -63 
■68—77 

■43- -51 

35—61 

44- -53 

39- -65 
60- • 86 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 


•51 

•52 
•63 

•48 

•54 

•52 
•55 
■62 

•50 

•50 

•64 
•64 

•52 

•57 

•61 

■71 

47 
44 

47 

49 

73 


Hours 

Per 
Weeks 


50-1 


51-4 

53-7 


50  0 
510 


49-9 
47-5 
49-8 


52-8 
49-0 
53-4 
49-1 

510 
49-5 

49-4 
49-7 

51-1 

51-3 

47-6 

52-1 

52-9 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


108 

214 

631 
59 

199 
39 


46 

57 

295 
206 


506 
184 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


•35—52 

•38- -55 

•37—55 
•35—51 

•39—57 
•39- -54 


•36—52 

■37- -54 

41- -63 
37- -48 


38—58 

35- -44 


Average 


Wages     Hours 

Per  Per 

Hour  2     Weeks 


•43 

•46 

•46 
•42 

•48 
•46 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more.  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 

includes  operators  in  the  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth  Industry  and  in  the  Rayon  Industry. 
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TABLE  VII 
COTTON  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

ONTARIO 


Department  and 
Occupation 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 
Per 

Weeks 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 
Per 

Hour  2 


OPENING  AND  PICKING— 
Picker  Tenders 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders 

Grinders 

DRAWING  AND  COMBING— 
Drawing  and  Combing  Tenders. 

FLY  FRAMES— 

Fly  Frame  Tenders 

SPINNING— 

Spinner  (Ring) 

Doffers 

Fixers 

SPOOLING— 

Spooler  Tenders 

WARPING— 

Warper  Tenders 

DRESSING— 

Slasher  Tenders 

DRA  WING-IN— 

Warp  Tying  Machine  Operators  , 
Drawing-in  Hands 

TWISTING— 

Twister  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Loom  Fixers 

NAPPING  ROOM— 

Napper  Tenders 

YARN  ROOM— 

Winder  Tenders 

DYE-HOUSE     (COTTON    AND 
RAYON)4 
Operators 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Inspectors 

MILL,    GENERAL— YARD    AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled  Tradesmen 


147 
102 

14 


63 


114 


$ 
•47—56 

■44-  -58 
51—65 


50-5 

51-2 
52-1 


•47- -70 
52—68 


54- -76 
49—68 


49  0 
56-6 


48-3 
55-2 


15 

55 

97 

265 
52 

77 
37 


37- -49 

35—45 
36- -54 


•36—51 
•36—49 


•38- -49 
38—51 


51- -74 

65- -74 

49—58 


49—63 


59—85 


54 


72 


48-9 
50-5 

450 


51-9 


54-5 


20 

60 

109 
83 


282 


51 


•38- -56 

38—47 

43—66 
35- -42 


35-56 


33-56 


•45 


42 


1Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

:iThe  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 

includes  operators  in  the  Cotton  Yarn  and  Cloth  Industry  and  in  the  Rayon  Industry. 
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Table  VIII 
WOOLLEN  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 


Male 

Female 

Department  and 
Occupation 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 

Average 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 

Average 

Wages 

Per 
Hour* 

Hours 
Per 

Weeks 

Wages 

Per 
Hour' 

Hours 

Per 
Week* 

STOCK  PREPARATION— 
Garnett  and  Wool  Pickers 

20 

$ 
•37-- 54 

$ 
•46 

50-0 



$ 

$ 



CARDING— 

Card  Tenders  and  Finishers 

40 

•40- -59 

•49 

48-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WORSTED  SPINNING— 

Worsted  Spinning  Frame  Operators 

31 

•40- -84 

•58 

45-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WOOLLEN  SPINNING— 

Mule  and  Frame  Operators 

28 

•40- -67 

•50 

47-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WINDING— 

Winders,  Spoolers  and  Reelers.  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

•26—49 

•41 

44-1 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

•24--49 

•39 

46-1 

FINISHING— 

Wet  and  Dry  Operators 

23 

•37--56 

•48 

48-9 

— 

— 

— 

xMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  IX 

WOOLLEN  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

QUEBEC 


Department  and 
Occupation 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 


Hours 

Per 
Weeks 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 

Per 
Weeks 


STOCK  PREPARATION— 
Garnett  and  Wool  Pickers 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders  and  Finishers .... 
Card  Strippers  and  Grinders 

DRAWING— 

Mixing  Gill,  Draw  Box  and  Draw 
Frame  Operators 

WORSTED  SPINNING— 

Worsted  Spinning  Frame  Operators 

WOOLLEN  SPINNING— 

Mule  and  Frame  Operators 

TWISTING— 

Twisters 

WINDING— 

Winders,  Spoolers  and  Reelers.  . 

WARPING— 

Warpers  and  Beamers 

DRAWING-IN— 

Drawing-in  Hands 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Loom  Fixers 

BURLING  AND  MENDING— 
Burlers  and  Menders 

FINISHING— 

Wet  and  Dry  Operators 

Cloth  Speckers 

DYEING— 

Dye  Machine  Operators 


Ill 


12 


150 


14 


24 


53 


326 
63 


171 


45 


$ 
38- -49 


35-61 
42-69 


46- -65 


39- -73 


39- -59 


31-53 


40- -85 


41- -74 
48- • 84 


40- -58 


41--58 


42 


54 


55 


47 


42 


58 


48 


48 


53-3 


54-2 
53-4 


52-3 


51-9 


54-8 


52-8 


51-6 


49-8 
54-0 


53-5 


54-1 


24 


43 


26 


26 


66 


179 


25 


33 


109 


284 


29- -34 


32--54 


27--47 


30- -44 


30- -45 


28- -48 


30- -49 


30- -50 


39- -65 


26- -68 


25- -40 
29- -32 


32 


•37 


35 


38 


37 


36 


40 


37 


50 


•41 


•33 
•32 


47-7 


48-4 


50-7 


48-1 


50-6 


50-0 


46-7 


48-1 


47-3 


46-7 


50-8 
52-3 


1Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  X 

WOOLLEN  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

ONTARIO 


Male 

Female 

Department  and 
Occupation 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 

Average 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 

Average 

Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 

Hours 

Per 
Weeks 

Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 

Hours 

Per 
Week' 

STOCK  PREPARATION— 

Garnett  and  Wool  Pickers 

183 

$ 
•41-62 

$ 
•52 

51-2 



$ 

$ 

_ 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders  and  Finishers 

Card  Strippers  and  Grinders 

239 

57 

•43- -68 
•44- -68 

•52 
•54 

50-7 
49-6 

46 

•36- -50 

•42 

48-3 

COMBING— 

Comb  and  Gill  Box  Operators .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

•38- -48 

•41 

49-2 

DRAWING— 

Mixing  Gill,  Draw  Box  and  Draw 
Frame  Operators 

11 

•38- -55 

•48 

48-9 

177 

•33- -45 

•40 

46-3 

WORSTED  SPINNING— 

Worsted  Spinning  Frame  Operators 

162 

•33- -48 

•42 

45-1 

WOOLLEN  SPINNING— 

Mule  and  Frame  Operators 

234 

•44- -82 

•59 

48-2 

73 

•30- -63 

•44 

44-8 

TWISTING— 

Twisters 

18 

22 

•57- -70 
•36- -59 

•63 
•46 

50-0 
51-2 

167 

541 

•32—47 

•31—52 

•40 
•41 

43-0 

WINDING— 

Winders,  Spoolers  and  Reelers .... 

45-0 

WARPING— 

Warpers  and  Beamers 

57 

266 
107 

360 

•50- -78 

•46- -86 
•54- -88 

•44—65 

•62 

•64 
•70 

•56 

50-3 

47-5 
51-7 

51-5 

48 

55 

567 

276 

67 
41 

•29- -56 
•31—55 
•32—65 

•33- -74 

•28- -53 
•32—62 

•40 
•41 
•49 

•49 

•38 
•41 

45-6 

DRAWING-IN— 

Drawing-in  Hands 

44-9 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

46-5 

Loom  Fixers 

— 

BURLING  AND  MENDING— 

Burlers  and  Menders 

45-6 

FINISHING— 

Wet  and  Dry  Operators 

46-5 

Cloth  Speckers 

41-8 

DYEING— 

Dye  Machine  Operators 

108 

•44—67 

•56 

51-4 

— 

— 

— 

iMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  XI 

WOOLLEN  YARN  AND  CLOTH  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

WESTERN  PROVINCES1 


Male 

Female 

Department  and 
Occupation 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers* 

Average 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers* 

Average 

Wages 

Per 
Hour' 

Hours 

Per 
Week* 

Wages 

Per 
Hours 

Hours 

Per 
Week* 

STOCK  PREPARATION— 

Garnett  and  Wool  Pickers 

CARDING— 

Card  Tenders  and  Finishers 

WOOLLEN  SPINNING— 

Mule  and  Frame  Operators 

WINDING— 

Winders,  Spoolers  and  Reelers.  .  .  . 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

BURLING  AND  MENDING— 
Burlers  and  Menders 

22 
21 
11 

$ 
•43- -52 

•47- -61 

•47- -78 

$ 
•49 

•50 

•60 

49-0 
53-4 
46-1 

16 
10 
64 
13 

$ 

•34--45 
•26--42 
•30-- 58 
•34--67 

$ 

•38 
•32 

•42 

•47 

42-7 
42-8 
42-4 
34-1 

Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia. 

2Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

4The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  XII 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,   1945 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 


Department  and 
Occupation 


HOSIERY— 

Loopers 

Hand  Operators 

Dye-House  Operators 

Circular  Knitters 

Twisters,  Reelers,  Winders4 .  . 

UNDERWEAR  AND  OUTER 
WEAR— 

Circular  Knitters 

Sewing  Machine  Operators.  .  . 

Hand  Operators 

Cutters 

Cloth  Finishers 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


35--54 
50- -83 


•45- -68 
40- -50 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 

Per 
Weeks 


49-7 
51-8 


52-7 
50-0 


Female 


Range  of 

Average 

Wages 

of 
Workers 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 

Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 

Hours 

Per 
Weeks 

$ 

$ 

43 

•25--50 

•37 

40-4 

47 

•24- -50 

•36 

44-8 

81 

•27-- 53 

•37 

45-4 

65 

•27- -48 

•36 

40-2 

31 

•27--46 

•35 

44-7 

198 

•25--57 

•38 

44-4 

75 

•27- -49 

•36 

44-9 

19 

•25--62 

•41 

44-8 

~~ 

JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 

4Twisters,  Reelers  and  Winders  in  the  Underwear  and  Outerwear  Department  are  included  here. 
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Table  XIII 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

QUEBEC 


Department  and 
Occupation 


HOSIERY— 

Full  Fashioned  Footers 

Full  Fashioned  Leggers 

Full  Fashioned  Toppers 

Full  Fashioned  Helpers 

Full  Fashioned  Combination . 

Loopers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators.  .  . 

Hand  Operators 

Boarders 

Dye-House  Operators 

Circular  Knitters 

Twisters,  Reelers,  Winders4 .  . 

Fixers,  Full  Fashioned 

Fixers,  Circular 

UNDERWEAR  AND  OUTER 
WEAR— 

Circular  Knitters 

Flat  Knitters 

Cloth  Finishers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators.  .  . 

Dye-House  Operators 

Hand  Operators 

Cutters 

Fixers,  Knitting 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


125 

435 

30 
68 


118 
25 
32 

42 
77 
57 
27 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


71-1-16 
63-1-07 

•26- -54 
•70- -99 


•32--67 
•40- -95 
•32--60 
•40- -68 

36-1-20 
42-1-01 


35- -74 
36- -63 
37- -54 

32- -60 

40- -83 
44- -95 
45- -87 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


•54 
•52 
•42 

•45 
•56 
•69 
•61 


Hours 
Per 

Weeks 


48-2 
46-9 

49-4 
50-6 


50-3 
42-9 
51-4 

47-7 

52-4 
50  0 


49-8 
49-3 
49-0 

49-4 
48-9 
49-4 
52-9 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


258 


374 

275 

713 

43 

169 
153 


63 


816 

456 
56 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


31-54 


22-51 
25--57 
26- -54 
35-- 72 

23- -43 
25--50 


26- -45 


29-35 

26- -48 
28--61 


Average 


Wages 
Per 

Hour* 


43 


36 


41 


Hours 

Per 
Week3 


47-0 


46 
48 
45 
42 

45 
46 


45-9 


43-9 

43-3 

44-2 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 

4Twisters,  Reelers  and  Winders  in  the  Underwear  and  Outerwear  Department  are  included  here. 
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Table  XIV 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,    1945 

ONTARIO 


Department  and 
Occupation 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 
Per 

Hour  2 


Hours 
Per 

Week3 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 
Per 

Week3 


HOSIERY— 

Full  Fashioned  Footers 

Full  Fashioned  Leggers 

Full  Fashioned  Toppers 

Full  Fashioned  Combination.  . 

Loopers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators.  .  . 

Hand  Operators 

Boarders 

Dye-House  Operators 

Circular  Knitters 

Twisters,  Reelers,  Winders4.  . 

Fixers,  Full  Fashioned 

Fixers,  Circular 

UNDERWEAR  AND  OUTER 
WEAR— 

Circular  Knitters 

Flat  Knitters 

Cloth  Finishers 

Sewing  Machine  Operators.  .  . 

Dye-House  Operators 

Hand  Operators 

Cutters 

Fixers,  Knitting 


51 
188 

37 


153 
28 
38 

97 
53 
40 
29 


78-1-12 
65-1-00 


63-1-10 


•40- -89 
46-1  00 

•44- -78 

•57- -98 
59-1   10 


•45- -88 
45-1  00 
•45- -70 

•47- -64 
•40- -91 
•42- -86 
59-1 • 04 


89 


45-9 
46-4 


49-8 


45-5 
49-8 
49  1 

501 

47-8 


47-6 
46-8 
47-8 

47-5 
47-2 
47-4 
47-6 


19 
134 

361 
122 
638 
117 

354 
322 


161 
59 

1549 

972 

257 


43- -85 
38- -60 

30-- 57 
33- -68 
31--62 
32—71 

28- -56 
30-- 57 


•34- -65 
•28- -62 

•31--64 

•32-58 
•32- -66 


46 


44 
43 

40 
41 
40 


39-9 


42 
42 


43-6 
45-4 

40-5 

40-0 
41-8 


JMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 

4Twisters,  Reelers  and  Winders  in  the  Underwear  and  Outerwear  Department  are  included  here. 
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Table  XV 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

WESTERN  PROVINCES1 


Male 

Female 

Department  and 
Occupation 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers2 

Average 

Number 

of 
Workers 

Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers* 

Average 

Wages 

Per 
Hour3 

Hours 

Per 
Week* 

Wages 

Per 
Hour3 

Hours 

Per 
Week* 

UNDERWEAR  AND  OUTER- 
WEAR— 

Circular  Knitters 

— 

$ 

$ 

— 

18 
12 
81 

46 
16 

$ 

•31-43 
•35--52 
•31--51 
•33- -48 
•31-39 

$ 

•37 
•43 
•41 
•41 
•35 

44-6 

Cutters 

44-5 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

Hand  Operators 

40-8 
42-9 

Twisters,  Reelers,  Winders 

43-2 

JPrairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia. 

2Middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

4The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  XVI 

RAYON  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

QUEBEC 


Department  and 
Occupation 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour' 


Hours 

Per 
Week» 


Female 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


Average 


Wages 
Per 

Hour* 


Hours 
Per 

Weeks 


SPINNING  (SPUN)— 

Spinners 

THROWING— 

Throwers 

WINDING  AND  PACKING— 
Winders 

WARPING— 

Warper  Tenders 

DRAWING-IN— 

Drawing-in  and  Twisting-in  Hands 

DRESSING— 

Slasher  Tenders 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Battery  Hands 

Warp  Hangers 

Fixers 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Graders 

MILL,  GENERAL— YARD  AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled  Tradesmen 


33 


60 


23 


37 


14 


24 


260 
31 
64 

129 


56 


210 


•38- -45 


37—51 


■32- -44 


43-- 72 


38- -53 


46- -65 


42- -70 
32-35 
50- -68 
65- -79 


41- -66 


53- -79 


40 


46 


38 


55 


46 


54 


56 


66 


52-8 


54-7 


49-6 


52-4 


53-7 


53-6 


49-3 
45-3 
51-2 
50  0 


52-2 


53-7 


40 


148 


454 


68 


60 


199 
102 


47 


$ 
35- -43 

■32—45 

•29- -47 

•32—57 

30—55 


34—62 
29—37 


32- -44 


37 


46-6 


49-1 


48-1 


47-8 


47-3 


49-3 

45-4 


48-6 


xMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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Table  XVII 

RAYON  INDUSTRY,  SEPTEMBER,  1945 

ONTARIO 


Department  and 
Occupation 


SPINNING  (SPUN)— 

Spinners 

THROWING— 

Throwers 

WINDING  AND  PACKING— 
Winders 

DRAWING- IN— 

Drawing-in  and  Twisting-in  Hands 

WEAVING— 

Weavers 

Fixers 

CLOTH  ROOM— 

Graders 


Male 


Number 

of 
Workers 


Range  of 
Wages 

Per  Hour 
Middle 
80%  of 

Workers1 


46- -74 
60- -80 


Average 


Wages 

Per 
Hour* 


Hours 

Per 
Week3 


50-2 
52-6 


Female 


\  Range  cf 

Number       ™a* CS 
Per  Hour 

...  °,  Middle 

Workers  „,     . 

I     80%  cf 

Workers1 


Average 


65 


27 


39- -62 


Wages 

Per 
Hour  2 


47 


190 


12 


39- -53         -46 


38- -64 


40-52 
57     -40-67 

15     -35--46 


Hours 

Per 
Week* 


45-5 
43-9 
43-7 
49-5 
48-2 

48-9 


iMiddle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  each  occupation  listed  where  there  are  10  or  more  workers.  In  each 
case  10  per  cent  received  more,  10  per  cent  received  less  than  the  range  of  wages  shown. 

2The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  wages  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  on  day  and  rotating  shifts 
only,  and  do  not  include  any  overtime  premium  earnings. 

3The  figures  are  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  hours  actually  worked  per  week  by  all  the  workers  in  the  occupation, 
during  the  pay  period  covered. 
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WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  CANADA,  1945 

REPORT  No.  28 


SUMMARY 

THE  general  index  of  wage  rates  continued  upward  in  1945  though 
the  percentage  increase  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  since  1939. 
From  1939  to  1945  the  advance  was  41.8  per  cent,  and  from  1944  to 
1945  was  2.8  per  cent.  From  1939  to  1940  the  increase  in  the  index  was 
3.9  per  cent;  from  1940  to  1941,  8.8  per  cent;  from  1941  to  1942,  8.3  per 
cent;  from  1942  to  1943,  9 . 1  per  cent;  and  from  1943  to  1944,  3 . 1  per  cent. 
Advance  has  been  recorded  year  by  year  in  each  of  the  six  main  industrial! 
groups  as  well  as  by  the  general  index,  not  only  for  the  period  since  the  out- 
break of  war  but  in  most  cases  since  1933. 

Wage  rates  in  the  service  group  which  includes  laundries  only,  were 

35 . 4  per  cent  higher  in  1945  than  in  1939,  and  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1944. 
In  logging  the  increase  since  1939  was  53.3  per  cent,  and  since  1944  was 
4.9  per  cent.     The  manufacturing  groups  showed  a  wartime  increase  of 

46.5  per  cent,  the  advance  since  1944,  being  3.6  per  cent.  In  mining  an 
advance  of  36.5  per  cent  was  recorded  since  1939,  and  1.3  per  cent  since 
1944.  The  index  of  construction  increased  during  the  year  by  1 . 2  per 
cent,  and  the  transportation  and  communication  group  by  0.4  per  cent. 
The  former  has  increased  31 . 1  per  cent  since  1939  and  the  latter  28.8  per 
cent. 

The  indexes  published  in  this  report  indicate  the  changes  in  wage 
rates  in  the  various  industries  and  groups  of  industries  but  they  do  not 
afford  any  comparison  of  the  actual  rates  from  one  industry  to  another  or 
of  the  wage  levels  in  one  industry  compared  to  another. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTES 

Average  wage  rates  in  this  report  represent  the  payments  for  a  unit  of 
labour,  usually  one  hour,  on  the  basis  of  straight  time  rates  or  average 
straight  time  piece  work  earnings.  For  convenience  they  are  referred  to  as 
average  wage  rates  though  average  straight  time  hourly  earnings  is  a  more 
precise  designation.  In  some  cases  they  are  average  straight  time  weekly 
or  monthly  earnings.  These  averages  are  shown  for  selected  occupations 
in  many  industries  for  Canada  and  by  province  or  region  and  in  some  cases 
by  cities.  The  rates  do  not  include  the  value  of  any  allowances  to  employees 
such  as,  free  transportation,  uniforms,  reporting  times,  group  insurance, 
sick  benefits,  etc. 

The  index  numbers  of  wage  rates  shown  in  the  first  tables  in  this 
report  reflect  therefore  the  changes  in  average  straight  time  earnings. 

The  average  wage  rates  shown  were  compiled  from  the  statistics 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Labour  from  about  15,000  establishments 
supplemented  in  some  cases  by  information  from  trade  union  returns  and 
from  collective  agreements.  Most  of  the  establishments  with  15  or  more 
employees  were  included  in  the  survey  with  a  representative  number  of 
smaller  firms  in  certain  industries,  such  as  garages,  machine  shops,  saw- 
mills, in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  in  the  construction  industry. 

Employers  were  asked  to  report  their  straight  time  wage  or  salary 
rates  as  well  as  their  average  straight  time  piece  work  earnings  in  each 
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occupation.  Information  was  also  obtained  as  to  the  numbers  on  the  pay 
roll  at  each  rate  in  each  occupation. 

The  average  rates  or  straight  time  earnings  computed  for  each  occupa- 
tion from  year  to  year  are  affected  therefore  by  changes  in  the  numbers  of 
workers  included  at  each  rate  as  well  as  by  changes  in  rates  or  earnings. 
Changes  in  rates  reflect  not  only  general  wage  rate  and  piece  rate  changes 
but  also  changes  for  individuals  and  small  groups  of  employees  and  like- 
wise changes  in  grade  up  or  down  within  an  occupational  rate  range.  As 
the  rates  shown  are  day  rates,  they  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  shift 
differentials  nor  do  they  reflect  any  changes  in  overtime  or  other  premium 
payments. 

Predominant  ranges  of  rates  are  also  shown.  These  ranges  include 
approximately  the  middle  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  in  each 
occupation.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  eliminate  extremely  high  and  ex- 
tremely low  wages  but  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  ranges  between  which 
are  included  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  each  occupation.  The 
rates  for  all  workers  in  each  occupation  are  included  however  in  the  average 
wages.  The  data  apply  to  1945  but  in  some  cases  figures  for  earlier  years 
are  shown. 

The  statistics  of  rates  by  industries  are  shown  in  Tables  III  to  X 
inclusive,  while  Table  XI  contains  information  on  straight  time  or 
standard  hours  of  work  by  industries. 

The  index  number  calculated  for  the  period  1939  to  1945  on  the  base  of 
rates  in  1939,  the  last  prewar  year  as  100,  is  shown  for  a  fairly  detailed 
industrial  break-down  and  by  main  industry  groups  in  Table  I,  a  contin- 
uation of  the  series  first  published  in  Report  No.  26.  For  the  period  1901 
to  1945  the  index  is  shown  in  Table  II  for  the  main  groups  of  industries, 
and  in  Table  IIA  for  these  groups  on  the  base  of  rates  in  1935  to  1939  as  100. 

The  following  cases  for  which  wage  rates  and  hours  of  work  are  shown 
in  this  report  are  not  included  in  the  index  number  calculations:  agri- 
culture, stevedoring,  motor  transport,  grain  elevators,  trade,  garage 
mechanics  and  civic  employees. 

An  appendix  to  the  report  gives  data  regarding  wages  paid  to  farm 
labour  in  1944,  1945  and  1946  as  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

Statistics  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  have  been  collected  by 
the  Department  since  it  began  to  function  in  1900  and  were  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  A  separate  report  on  wages  was 
issued  in  1921  as  a  supplement  to  the  Labour  Gazette.  This  was  the 
first  report  in  the  series  and  contained  statistics  for  certain  trades  and 
industries  in  various  cities  in  Canada  from  1901  to  1920  with  index 
numbers  based  on  rates  in  1913  as  100.  The  information  was  obtained 
mainly  from  employers  and  trade  unions  but  data  from  collective  agreements 
and  from  Departmental  officers  and  correspondents  were  also  used. 

In  subsequent  reports  the  scope  of  the  statistics  has  been  gradually 
broadened  to  include  a  representative  list  of  occupations  in  most  industries 
and  additional  groups  were  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  table  of  index 
numbers. 

The  index  number  was  calculated  by  the  use  of  weighted  aggregates. 
The  weighted  average  wage  rate  was  obtained  for  each  of  a  representative 
list  of  occupations  in  an  industry.  Each  such  average  was  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  used  as  a  weight  for  that  occupa- 
tion. For  the  index  number  for  the  industry  the  sum  of  these  products 
in  any  year  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  corresponding  sum  in  the 
base  year. 


To  obtain  each  main  industrial  group  index,  the  indexes  for  the  various 
industries  included  were  weighted  by  the  number  of  workers  in  each  in- 
dustry based  on  census  data.  The  general  index  was  computed  from  the 
main  industrial  groups  by  similar  weighting  procedure. 

For  the  period  1901  to  1939  the  index  numbers  were  calculated  by  the 
use  of  link  relatives.  For  this  period  the  percentage  change  from  year  to 
year  for  each  occupation  was  calculated.  The  simple  arithmetic  average 
of  these  percentages  was  obtained  and  the  average  increase  or  'decrease 
applied  to  the  index  for  the  industry  for  the  preceding  year.  To  obtain 
the  general  index  the  main  group  indexes  were  weighted  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  group  based  on  data  from  the  decennial 
census. 
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TABLE  I— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  IN  CANADA,  BY 

INDUSTRY,  1939-1945 

(Rates  in  1939  =  100) 


INDUSTRY 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


Logging 

Logging,  Eastern  Canada 

Logging,  Western  Canada 

Mining 

Coal  mining 

Metal  mining 

Metal  mining,  Quebec  and  Ontario . . . 
Metal  mining,  Manitoba  and  Saskatch 

ewan 

Metal  mining,  British  Columbia 

Manufacturing 

Primary  textile  products 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloth 

Woollen  yarn  and  cloth 

Knitting — hosiery,    underwear    and 

outerwear 

Rayon  yarn  and  fabric 

Clothing 

Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats. . 

Work  clothing 

Women's  and  Misses'  suits  and  coats 
Dresses 

Rubber  products 

Pulp  and  its  products 

Pulp 

Newsprint 

Paper  other  than  newsprint 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishing 

Newspaper  printing 

Job  printing  and  publishing 

Lumber  and  its  products 

Sawmill  products 

Planing  mills,  sash,  doors,  etc 

Furniture 

Edible  plant  products 

Flour 

Bread  and  cake 

Biscuits 

Confectionery 

Fur  products 

Leather  and  its  products 

Leather  tanning 

Boots  and  shoes 

Edible  animal  products  (meat  products)... 

Iron  and  its  products 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products . 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. . 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 


104-9 
105-9 
101-1 

102-5 
102-1 
102-8 
103-0 

101-0 

102-7 

104-3 
107-5 
109-6 
107-6 

105-8 
106-8 

105-3 
107-2 
106-0 
101-7 
106-1 

102-1 

104-6 
108-1 
103-7 
103-4 

102-9 


101 
101 
101-4 


104-4 
105-0 
105-0 
101-7 


102-9 

103 

102-9 

103-5 

101-9 

105-3 

105-9 
104-5 
106-2 

103-2 


114-0 
114-8 
110-8 

111-2 
109-4 
112-2 
112-2 

107-8 
113-7 

115-2 
1190 
123-8 
120-1 

112-5 
122-9 

118-0 
117-9 
118-2 
126-9 
118-8 

117-1 


109 
114 
107 
107 


102 
101 
104 -o 


115-5 

105-8 

105 

105-9 

117-7 
1150 
120-0 
125-0 

1150 
113-9 
115-5 
114-4 
114-5 

113-7 

122-5 
119-5 
123-2 

1127 

112-9 
108-1 
1160 


125 
124 
129 

116 
113 
118 
118 

114 
123 

125 
127 
128 
136 

123 
129 

129 
129 
133 
131 
127 

127 

115 
124 
109 
113 

123 

110 
108 
110 

131 
130 
123 
139 

122 
121 
123 
121 
118 

121 

134 
133 
135 

119 

125 
122 
120 


143 
142 
147 

123 
124 
123 
121 

121 

128 

136 
140 
136 
152 

138 
141 

139 
146 
140 
134 
133 

134 

120 
128 
115 
120 

128 

113 
112 
113 

142 
143 
134 
147 

130 
133 
128 
131 
130 

127 

142 
148 
141 

135 

138 
135 
137 


146-1 
143-2 
156-8 

134-8 
146-0 
125-2 
123-7 

127-4 
132  1 

141  -4* 
146-0 
139-1 
160-3 

146-2 
147-0 

144-3 
151-9 
141  0 
137-5 
138-9 

139-8: 


125 
135 
119 
124 


133  1 

116-3= 
116-5 
114-9 

148  -2 
148-7 
139-4 
154-8 

134-2 
1350 
134-3 
135-8 
131-8 

130-5 

145-4 
156-8 
142-6 

137-3 

142- 6 
143-5 
140-8 


TABLE  I— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  IN  CANADA,  BY  INDUSTRY, 

1939-1945— Concluded 

(Rates  in  1939   =   100) 


INDUSTRY 

Manufacturing — Concluded 

Iron  and  its  products — Concluded 

Machinery,  engines,  boilers,  tanks,  etc. 

Aircraft 

Shipbuilding  (steel  ships) 

Automobiles,  trucks,  etc 

Automobile  and  truck  equipment  and 

parts 

Stoves,  furnaces,  etc 

Agricultural  implements 

Tobacco  products 

Beverages  (brewery  products) 

Electric  current  production  and  distribution 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Construction 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Transportation 

Water     transportation     (Inland     and 

Coastal) 

Steam  railways 

Electric  street  railways 

Communication — Telephone 

Service — Laundries 

GENERAL  AVERAGE 

*  Revised. 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

100 
100 
100 
100 

105-0 

99-0 

104-9 

100-6 

116-2 
109-5 
121-2 
108-6 

129-7 
122-7 
132-2 
115-8 

141-7 
134-0 
144-4 
122-7 

147-9 
138-7 
145-3 
126-3 

100 
100 
100 

103-4 
104-5 
105-1 

110-2 
115-6 
117-6 

127-0 
131-0 
136-7 

145-7 
143-5 
151-9 

147-1 
149-5 
155-8 

100 

102-8 

1130 

120-4 

131-5 

140-3 

100 

103-9 

113-3 

117-1 

121-9 

123-5 

100 

103-3 

1120 

120-2 

129-6 

132-5 

100 

105-6 

123-2 

133-7 

149-2* 

154-1* 

100 

104-5 

111-6 

118-6 

127-7 

129-6 

100 
100 

101-3 
101-3 

109-7 
1101 

116-4 
117-0 

127-0 
127-7 

128-0 
128-7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

105-2 
100  0 
103-9 
101-3 

113-3 
109-4 
109-1 
106-4 

125-8 
114-8 
115-8 
1120 

138-8 
125-5 
121-2 
121-9 

142-2 
125-5 
125-7 
122-4 

100 

105-4 

110-5 

116-5 

127-3 

128-9 

100 

103- 9 

113  1 

122  5 

133  7* 

137  9* 

1945 


147-3 
148-7 
145-9 
130-3 

148-2 
155-4 
157-5 

140-5 

127-9 

134-4 

156-8 

131-1 

128-8 
129-2 

144-6 
125-5 
126-6 
125-6 

135-4 

141- 8 
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Table  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  FOR  CERTAIN  MAIN 
GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA,  1901-1945 

(Rates  in  1939  =  100) 


Year 

Logging 

Coal 

Mining 

Metal 
Mining 

Manu- 
fac- 
turing 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

Water 
Trans- 
por- 
tation 

Steam 
Rail- 
ways 

Elec- 
tric 
Rail- 
ways 

Laun- 
dries 

Tele- 
phones 

Gen- 
eral 

Aver- 
age 

1901.. 

51-4 

47-4 

61-2 

35-3 

43-9 

33-7 

32-8 

38-1 

1902.. 

52-6 

48-0 

61-6 

37-7 

44-1 

35-2 

34-9 

40-0 

1903.. 

53-9 

48-9 

59-5 

39-5 

43-9 

36-8 

36-5 

41-4 

1904.. 

54-6 

48-8 

58-1 

40-9 

44-5 

37-6 

37-5 

42-3 

1905.. 

57-0 

49-5 

58-7 

42-8 

44-7 

36-5 

37-7 

43-1 

1906.. 

59-4 

50-1 

62-5 

45-0 

45-5 

38-9 

390 

44-9 

1907.. 

60-3 

53-6 

61-7 

47-0 

46-5 

39-6 

41-8 

46-3 

1908.. 

58-6 

54-3 

62-6 

47-7 

47-6 

42-2 

42  0 

47-4 

1909.. 

61-9 

54-5 

63-2 

48-7 

48-3 

42-3 

41-7 

48-3 

1910.. 

64  0 

54  0 

62-5 

50-9 

48-4 

44-1 

440 

49-9 

1911.. 

65-6 

55-9 

63-1 

45-0 

52-9 

49-1 

46*9 

45-2 

49-2 

1912.. 

67-7 

56-4 

66-3 

45-8 

56-2 

50-1 

47-9 

47-4 

50-8 

1913.. 

68-7 

57-3 

65-3 

47-2 

58-6 

52-0 

490 

51-3 

"47-0" 

521 

1914.. 

64-3 

58-4 

65-4 

48-7 

59-1 

52-8 

49-9 

51-8 

49-2 

52-8 

1915.. 

61-1 

58-7 

66-2 

501 

59-4 

54-0 

49-8 

50-2 

47-5 

53-2 

1916.. 

73  0 

64-0 

73-2 

54-3 

60  0 

54-9 

51-8 

52-5 

50-7 

56-9 

1917.. 

95-8 

75  0 

81-1 

60-4 

64-4 

64-5 

61-0 

58-8 

56-8 

65-2 

1918.. 

110-3 

90-5 

88-1 

69-2 

73-8 

78-6 

77-3 

73-3 

65-6 

76-6 

1919.. 

127-3 

97-8 

88-4 

85-0 

86-8 

86-7 

901 

83-8 

75-1 

900 

1920.. 

142-5 

113-3 

102-9 

102-4 

106- 0 

105-2 

108-2 

99-7 

88-2 

92-2 

107-0 

1921.. 

102-2 

119-4 

95-2 

95-4 

99-9 

96-0 

95-9 

98-6 

97-3 

91-8 

97-5 

1922.. 

79-6 

113-4 

88-0 

89-2 

95-3 

86-7 

90-3 

94-6 

98-2 

87-2 

91-1 

1923.. 

93-5 

113-4 

91-9 

92-5 

97-5 

91-5 

91-2 

95-6 

99-6 

88-6 

93-6 

1924.. 

105-9 

110-3 

92  0 

93-2 

99-4 

90-2 

91-2 

95-7 

99-9 

890 

94-8 

1925.. 

95-2 

96  1 

93-3 

92-3 

99-8 

90-4 

91-2 

96-4 

99  0 

89-1 

93-8 

1926.. 

95-5 

96  0 

93-2 

92-8 

100-9 

90-2 

91-2 

96-7 

99-9 

89-7 

94-4 

1927.. 

97-7 

96-3 

93-3 

94-1 

105-0 

91-3 

97-1 

97-5 

100-8 

91-4 

96-4 

1928.. 

99  0 

96-8 

93-2 

94-8 

108-7 

91-9 

97-1 

99-6 

101-6 

93-1 

97-5 

1929.. 

98-7 

96-8 

93-8 

95-4 

115-8 

96-1 

100-0 

101-9 

101-8 

94-2 

99-2 

1930.. 

97-5 

97-1 

93-9 

95-5 

1191 

97-2 

100-0 

102-3 

1020 

94-7 

99-9 

1931.. 

81-5 

97-1 

92-6 

93-1 

114-7 

93  0 

97-5 

101-9 

101-5 

95  0 

96-6 

1932.. 

67-1 

94-1 

89-7 

87-0 

104-5 

86-5 

901 

98-1 

99  0 

88-6 

89-7 

1933.. 

57-4 

92-8 

88-6 

82-9 

92-5 

81-2 

88-0 

93-8 

97  0 

87-9 

85-1 

1934.. 

65-7 

93-4 

90-9 

85-2 

90-7 

80-5 

85  0 

93-7 

961 

93-7 

85-9 

1935.. 

73-1 

95  0 

92-6 

87-0 

93-6 

81-1 

901 

94-3 

96-6 

93  0 

88-4 

1936.. 

80-9 

95-1 

94-9 

89-1 

94-2 

82-4 

90-1 

95-2 

971 

93-8 

900 

1937.. 

93-9 

95-6 

99-1 

96-1 

96-9 

92  0 

96  0 

97-8 

98-3 

98-5 

96-7 

1938.. 

101-8 

100-0 

99-6 

99-2 

99-2 

99-1 

100-0 

99-4 

99-7 

99-7 

99-6 

1939.. 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1940.. 

104-9 

102-1 

102-8 

104-3 

104-5 

105-2 

100-0 

103-9 

105-4 

101-3 

103-9 

1941.. 

1140 

109-4 

112-2 

115-2 

111-6 

113-3 

109-4 

109  1 

110-5 

106-4 

1131 

1942.. 

125-9 

113-1 

118-7 

125-5 

118-6 

125-8 

114-8 

115-8 

116-5 

1120 

122-5 

1943.. 

143-1 

124-8 

123  1 

136-8* 

127-7 

138-8 

125-5 

121-2 

127-3 

121-9 

133-7* 

1944.. 

146-1 

146-0 

125-2 

141-4* 

129-6 

142-2 

125-5 

125-7 

128-9 

122-4 

137-9* 

1945.. 

153-3 

146-2 

128-2 

146-5 

131-1 

144-6 

125-5 

126-6 

135-4 

125-6 

141-8 

*  Revised. 
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Table  IIA— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES  FOR  CERTAIN  MAIN 
GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA,  1901-1945 

(Rates  in  1935-39  =  100) 


Year 

Logging 

Coal 
Mining 

Metal 
Mining 

Manu- 
fac- 
turing 

Con- 
struc- 
tion 

Water 
Trans- 
por- 
tation 

Steam 
Rail- 
ways 

Elec- 
tric 
Rail- 
ways 

Laun- 
dries 

Tele- 
phones 

Gen- 
eral 

Aver- 
age 

1901.. 

57-1 

48-8 

62-9 

36-5 

48-3 

35-4 

33-7 

40-1 

1902.. 

58-5 

49-4 

63-3 

38-9 

48-5 

37-0 

35-8 

42-1 

1903.. 

59-9 

50-3 

61-2 

40-8 

48-3 

38-6 

37-5 

43-6 

1904.. 

60-7 

50-2 

59-7 

42-2 

48-9 

39-5 

38-5 

44-5 

1905.. 

63-4 

50-9 

60-3 

44-2 

49-2 

38-3 

38-7 

45-4 

1906.. 

66-0 

51-6 

64-2 

46-5 

50-0 

40-8 

400 

47-3 

1907.. 

670 

55-2 

63-4 

48-5 

51-1 

41-6 

42-9 

48-8 

1908.. 

65-2 

55-9 

64-4 

49-3 

52-4 

44-3 

43-1 

49-9 

1909.. 

68-8 

56-1 

65-0 

50-3 

53-1 

44-4 

42-8 

50-9 

1910.. 

71-2 

55-6 

64-2 

52-6 

53-2 

46-3 

45-2 

52-5 

1911.. 

72-9 

57-5 

64-9 

47-7 

54-6 

54-0 

49-2 

46-4 

51-8 

1912.. 

75-3 

58-0 

68-2 

48-6 

58-1 

55-1 

50-3 

48-7 

53-5 

1913.. 

76-4 

59-0 

67-1 

50-0 

60-5 

57-2 

51-4 

52-7 

"47-8' 

54-9 

1914.. 

71-5 

60-1 

67-2 

51-6 

61-0 

58-1 

52-4 

53-2 

50-0 

55-6 

1915.. 

68-0 

60-4 

68-1 

53-1 

61-4 

59-4 

52-3 

51-6 

48-3 

56-0 

1916.. 

81-2 

65-9 

75-2 

57-6 

62-0 

60-4 

54-4 

53-9 

51-6 

59-9 

1917.. 

106-5 

77-2 

83-4 

64-0 

66-5 

71-0 

64-0 

60-4 

57-8 

68-7 

1918.. 

122-6 

93-1 

90-6 

73-4 

76-2 

86-5 

81-2 

75-3 

66-7 

80-7 

1919.. 

141-5 

100-6 

90-9 

90-1 

89-7 

95-4 

94-6 

86-1 

76-4 

94-8 

1920.. 

158-4 

116-6 

105-8 

108-5 

109-5 

115-7 

113-6 

102-4 

89-7 

95-1 

112-7 

1921.. 

113-6 

122-9 

97-9 

101-1 

103-2 

105-6 

100-7 

101-3 

990 

94-6 

102-7 

1922.. 

88-5 

116-7 

90-5 

94-6 

98-4 

95-4 

94-8 

97-2 

99-9 

89-9 

95-9 

1923.. 

104-0 

116-7 

94-5 

98-1 

100-7 

100-7 

95-8 

98-2 

101-3 

91-3 

98-6 

1924.. 

117-7 

113-5 

94-6 

98-8 

102-7 

99-2 

95-8 

98-3 

101-6 

91-8 

99-8 

1925.. 

105-8 

98-9 

95-9 

97-8 

103-1 

99-4 

95-8 

99-0 

100-7 

91-9 

98-8 

1926.. 

106-2 

98-8 

95-8 

98-4 

104-2 

99-2 

95-8 

99-3 

101-6 

92-5 

99-4 

1927.. 

108-6 

99-1 

95-9 

99-7 

108-5 

100-4 

102-0 

100-1 

102-5 

94-2 

101-5 

1928.. 

110-1 

99-6 

95-8 

100-5 

112-3 

101-1 

102-0 

102-3 

103-3 

96-0 

102-7 

1929.. 

109-7 

99-6 

96-4 

101-1 

119-6 

105-7 

105-0 

104-7 

103-5 

97-1 

104-5 

1930.. 

108-4 

99-9 

96-5 

101-2 

123-0 

106-9 

105-0 

105-1 

103-7 

97-6 

105-2 

1931.. 

90-6 

99-9 

95-2 

98-7 

118-5 

102-3 

102-4 

104-7 

103-2 

97-9 

101-7 

1932.. 

74-6 

96-8 

92-2 

92-2 

107-9 

95-1 

94-6 

100-7 

100-7 

91-3 

94-5 

1933.. 

63-8 

95-5 

91-1 

87-9 

95-6 

89-3 

92-4 

96-3 

98-6 

90-6 

89-6 

1934.. 

73-0 

96-1 

93-4 

90-3 

93-7 

88-6 

89-3 

96-2 

97-7 

96-6 

90-5 

1935.. 

81-3 

97-8 

95-2 

92-2 

96-7 

89-2 

94-6 

96-8 

98-2 

95-9 

93-1 

1936.. 

89-9 

97-9 

97-6 

94-4 

97-3 

90-6 

94-6 

97-8 

98-7 

96-7 

94-8 

1937.. 

104-4 

98-4 

101-9 

101-9 

100-1 

101-2 

100-8 

100-4 

100-0 

101-6 

101-8 

1938.. 

113-2 

102-9 

102-4 

105-2 

102-5 

109-0 

105-0 

102-1 

101-4 

102-8 

104-9 

1939.. 

111-2 

102-9 

102-8 

106-0 

103-3 

110-0 

105-0 

102-7 

101-7 

103-1 

105-3 

1940.. 

116-6 

105-1 

105-7 

110-6 

107-9 

115-7 

105-0 

106-7 

107-2 

104-4 

109-4 

1941.. 

126-8 

112-6 

115-3 

122-1 

115-3 

124-6 

114-9 

112-1 

112-4 

109-7 

119-1 

1942.. 

140-0 

116-4 

1220 

133-0 

122,5 

138-4 

120-5 

119-0 

118-5 

115-5 

129-0 

1943.. 

159-1 

128-4 

126-5 

145-1* 

131-9 

152-7 

131-8 

124-5 

129-5 

125-7 

140-8* 

1944.. 

162-4 

150-3 

128-8 

150-0* 

133-9 

156-4 

131-8 

129-1 

131-1 

126-2 

145-2* 

1945.. 

170-4 

150-5 

131-8 

155-4 

135-5 

159-0 

131-8 

130-1 

137-7 

129-5 

149-4 

*  Revised. 
80753—2 
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Table  III— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR 
IN  LOGGING  INDUSTRY 

Eastern  Canada 

Note. — Rates  with  board  and  lodging  except  in  case  of  pulpwood  cutters  (pieceworkers)  whose 
rates  are  without  board.  Where  board  is  given  in  addition  to  rates  shown,  the  average 
value  is  60  cents  per  day. 

Standard  hours  per  week:  48-60,  with  most  firms  reporting  60  hours  (85  per  cent  of  workers). 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Day 


Range 
of  Rates 
per  Day 


Blacksmiths 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Choppers,  Cutters  and  Sawyers 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Cooke  es 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Cooks 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

General  Hands 

Quebec 

Ontario 

River  Drivers 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Road  Cutters 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Teamsters 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Pulpwood  Cutters* 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 


4.11 
4.41 
5.06 


4.10 
3.89 
3.34 
3.22 


3.10 
2.64 
2.32 


4.59 
4.55 
4.09 
4.90 


3.13 

2.88 


4.79 
4.60 
3.56 
3.92 


3.32 
2.84 
3.02 


4.17 
3.36 
3.49 
3.08 


8.08 
6.15 
5.56 
6.33 


3.83 
4.00 
4.20 


3.75 
3.25 
2.90 
2.62 


3.00 
2.10 
1.97 


4.00 
3.70 
3.00 
4.17 


2.90 
2.65 


4.06 
4.00 
3.40 
3.75 


3.00 
2.59 
2.58 


3.91 
2.91 
3.00 
2.69 


5.32  —  6.39 
4.72  —  7.20 
5.25  —  7.29 


Pieceworkers — rates  shown  are  average  daily  earnings  without  board. 
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Table  III.— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  LOGGING  INDUSTRY— 

Continued. 

Prairie  Provinces 

Note. — In  Alberta  when  board  is  given  in  addition  to  rates  shown,  the  average  value  is  $1.00  per 
day. 

Standard  hours  per  week:  48-60,  most  firms  60  hours  (about  65  per  cent  of  workers). 


With  Board 
and  Lodging 

Without 
Board 

Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Day 

Range  of 

Rates 
per  Day 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Day 

Range  of 

Rates 
per  Day 

Blacksmiths 
Manitoba 

$ 
4.79 

S 

4.26  —  4.96 

$ 

$ 

Saskatchewan 

6.01 
6.02 

5.80* 
5.56* 
5.67* 

4.23  —  6.81 

Alberta  

4.97 

4.81  —  5.77 

4.23  —  6.92 

Choppers,  Cutters  and  Sawyers 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

4.00  —  6.19 

Alberta 

3.22 
2.35 

2.69  —  3.85 
2.10  —  3.17 

4.40  —  9.00 

Cookees,  Bull  Cooks  and  Flunkies 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

4.06 
3.48 

3.50  —  4.50 

Alberta 

2.38 
4.19 

2.33  —  2.67 

3.33  —  3.67 

Cooks 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

5.65 
5.71 

4.88 
4.31 

5.00  —  6.17 

Alberta 

4.35 

3.33  —  5.00 

5  00  —  6.00 

Loaders 
Saskatchewan 

4.15  —  5.50 

Alberta 

2.85 
2.59 

2.69  —  3.08 
2.31  —  2.61 

404  —  4.81 

Teamsters 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

4.24 
4.38 

6.17 
6.44 

3  74  _  500 

Alberta 

2.83 

2.69  —  3.46 

385  —  6.00 

Tractor  or  Cat  Operators 
Saskatchewan 

400  —  7.oa 

Alberta 

3.93 

3.27  —  5.77 

5  00  —  9  00 

*  Mostly  piece-work  earnings. 


80753—2. 
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Table  III. 


-WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  LOGGING  INDUSTRY 

Concluded. 


British  Columbia 
Note. — Rates  with  lodging  but  without  board  except  for  cooks. 

Standard  hours  per  week — 48. 


Occupation 


Range 
of  Rates 
per  Day 


Boommen 

Bull  cooks  and  flunkies. 

Chasers 

Chokermen 

Cooks 

Donkey  engineers 

Fallers  and  buckers 

Loaders 

Locomotive  engineers. . . 
Locomotive  firemen .... 

Rigging  slingers 

Roadmen  and  swampers 

Sectionmen 

Signalmen 


*  With  board. 

t  Mostly  piece-work  earnings. 
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Table  IV— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  MINING 

INDUSTRY,  1945 

(1)  GOAL  MINING 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Day 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Day 

Standard  Hours 

Per  Day 

Nova  Scotia 8  (Sat.  7  and  8) 

New  Brunswick. ...  8  (Surface,  1  mine  9) 

Alberta S  and  9  (most  8) 

British  Columbia. . .  8 

Per  Week 
40,  47  and  48 
48  (Surface,  1  mine  54) 
48  and  54  (most  48) 
48 

$ 

7.04 
6.62 
7.52 
7.65  (a) 

6.63 

5.77  (a) 
7.49 
7.55  (a) 

6.76 
6.29 
5.76 
7.69 
7.65  (a) 

6.64 

5.78 
7.25 
7.16  (a) 

7.20 
6.83 
5.49 
7.43 
7.39 

5 .  93 

5.67  (a) 
5.22 
6.56 
6.22 

7.52 
7.46 
7.60 
7.65  (a) 

10.30 

9.48 

7.24 
10.93 
10.39 

$ 

Canada 

Blacksmiths 

Nova  Scotia 

6.22—7.69 

Alberta - - 

7.02—7.65 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Bratticcmen 

Nova  Scotia 

Alberta - - 

7  34 — 7  55 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Carpenters 

Nova  Scotia  

6  17—6  31 

New  Brunswick 

5  19 — (j  05 

Alberta 

7  46—8  24 

British  Columbia .  -  - 

Drivers 

Nova  Scotia 

5  67—6  19 

Alberta 

6  67—7  67 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Hoisting  Engineers 

Nova  Scotia 

6  57—7  28 

New  Brunswick 

5  19 — 5  85 

Alberta 

7  34—7  59 

British  Columbia 

7  16—8  10 

Canada 

Labourers 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

5  19 — 5  85 

Alberta 

6  39—6  89 

British  Columbia 

4  97—6  67 

Canada 

Machinists 

Nova  Scotia 

6  57—7  69 

Alberta 

7.12—8  00 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Miners,  Contract  (b) 

. 

Nova  Scotia 

6.54—11.74 

New  Brunswick 

5  82—  8  50 

Alberta 

9  00—13  04 

British  Columbia 

9.93— 10.57 

(a)  The  rate  paid  by  practically  all  mines  in  the  province. 

(b)  Pieceworkers — rates  shown  are  average  daily  earnings. 
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Table  IV— (1)  COAL  MINING— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Day 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Day 

Miners,  Datal 
Canada 

s 

7.34 
6.34 
7.60 
7.84 

6.34 
6.18 
7.07 

$ 

Nova  Scotia 

5.77—8  25 

Alberta 

7.34—8.50 

British  Columbia 

7 .  54—7 .  95 

Pumpmen 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

5.82—6.30 

Alberta  .           

6  62—7  97 

Table  IV— (2)  METAL  MINING 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada — Underground  48,  Surface  and  Mill  48-56 


Underground 

Cage  and  Skiptenders 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Chute  Blasters  and  Scalers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Deckmen 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Hoistmen 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Miners 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 


.78 

.76 
.79 
.83 
.76 

.73  — 
.75  — 
.75  — 
.73  — 

.80 
.87 
.93 

.78 

.78 

.75 

.78 

.78 

.70  — 

.75  — 
.75  — 

.80 
.81 
.80 

.71 

.69 
.71 

.63  — 
.68  — 

.80 

.77 

.84 

.81 

.86 
.86 
.81 

.77  — 
.81  — 
.77  — 

.95 
.93 
.86 

.78 

.75 

.77 
.80 

.70  — 
.75  — 

.75 
.84 

.85 

.78  — 

.92 
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Table  IV— (2)  METAL  MINING— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Canada 

Underground — Concluded 
Miner's  Helpers 

S 

.69 
.68 
.69 
.70 

.78 
.75 
.78 
80 
.81 

.71 
.69 
.71 
.71 
.74 

.75 
.75 
.72 
.80 

.78 
.76 
.77 
.85 
.84 

.80 
.77 
.79 
.84 

.87 

.70 
.72 
.70 

.74 

.77 
.74 
.77 
.80 
.83 

.75 
.70 

.74 

.78 
.79 

$ 

Quebec 

.66  —  .70 

Ontario 

.67  —  .75 

Manitoba 

.69  —   .71 

Canada . .          

Motormen 

Quebec , 

.73  —  .75 

Ontario 

.75  —   .81 

Manitoba 

.75  —   .81 

British  Columbia. 

.75  —     89 

Canada 

Muckers  and  Trammers 

Quebec 

.65  —   .75 

Ontario 

.68  —  .75 

.69  —   .71 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .78 

Canada 

Nippers 

Quebec 

.68  —  .75 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .92 

Canada 

Pipefitters 

Quebec 

Ontario 

.75  —  .84 

Manitoba 

.80  —  .89 

.78  —  .92 

Canada 

Timbermen 

.75  —  .80 

Ontario 

.75  —  .81 

.75  —  .93 

British  Columbia 

.78  —  .92 

Canada 

Timberman's  Helpers 

Quebec 

.70  —  .75 

Ontario 

.68  —  .73 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .77 

Canada 

Trackmen 

Quebec 

.72  —  .75 

75  —  .81 

Manitoba 

.77  —  .92 

Canada 

Surface  and  Mill 

Crushermen 

63  _    77 

Ontario 

.68  —  .84 

.77  —  .81 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .95 
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Table  IV— (2)  METAL  MINING— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Surface  and  Mill — Concluded 

Blacksmiths 
Canada 

$ 

.84 
.79 
.85 
.89 

.83 

.77 
.84 
.86 

.78 
.78 
.76 
.83 

.88 
.83 
.88 
.97 

.88 

.86 
.85 
.86 
.92 

.63 
.57 
.63 
.64 
.70 

.90 
.85 
.88 
.97 
.94 

.80 

.77 
.79 
.85 
.87 

.78 
.73 
.77 
.81 

.84 

$ 

Quebec 

.74  — 
.84  — 
.85  — 

.84 

•    Ontario 

.90 

British  Columbia 

.98 

Canada , 

Carpenters 

Quebec 

.73  — 

.77  — 
.78  — 

.85 

Ontario 

.90 

British  Columbia 

.95 

Canada 

Compressor  men 

Quebec 

.67  — 
.68  — 

.78  — 

.88 

Ontario.  .          

85 

British  Columbia. 

88 

Canada 

Electricians 

Quebec 

.75  — 
.77  — 
.90  —1 
.80  — 

.90 

Ontario .  .                                  

95 

Manitoba 

.03 

British  Columbia. 

.95 

Canada 

Hoistmen 

Quebec 

.79  — 
.80  — 
.86  — 

.90 

Ontario.                    

.95 

British  Columbia. 

.98 

Canada 

Labourers 

Quebec    .                                     

.54  — 
.60  — 
.60  — 
.63  — 

.62 

Ontario .  .                                       

.68 

Manitoba 

.65 

British  Columbia. 

.84 

Canada. . 

Machinists 

Quebec 

.80  — 
.80  — 

.90 

Ontario 

.95 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia.  -  -  - 

.85  —1 

01 

Canada 

Steel  Sharpeners 

Quebec 

.70  — 
.75  — 

.77  — 
.82  —1 

.85 

Ontario 

83 

Manitoba 

91 

British  Columbia. 

.01 

Canada. . 

Millmen 

Quebec ...        

.68  — 
.71  — 

.77  — 
.72  — 

.81 

Ontario 

84 

Manitoba 

84 

British  Columbia 

95 
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Table  V— (1)  PRIMARY  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS— Concluded 
Rayon  Yarn  and  Fabric 


Occupation 


Canada 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Qi 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates 
per  Hour 


Ontario 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates 
per  Hour 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 


Range 


Average 

Canada .     52 . 5 

Quebec 52.7     48.0—55.0 

Ontario 51.4     44.0—55.0 


Spinners,  female 

Throwers,  female 

Winders,  female 

Warpers,  male 

Warpers,  female 

Slasher  tenders,  male 

Weavers,  male 

Weavers,  female 

Loom  fixers,  male 

Graders  (Cloth  Room),  female. 


$ 


.44 
.39 
.41 
.56 
.45 
.56 
.58 
.50 
.72 
.38 


.39 

.38 
.36 
.55 
.44 
.54 
.58 
.50 
,72 
37 


I 


.35— .43 
.32— .45 
.29— .47 
.43— .72 
.32— .57 
.46— .65 
.42— .70 
.34— .62 
,65— .79 
.32— .44 


$ 


46— 
40— 
60— 
35— 


Table  V— (2)  CLOTHING 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Men's  and  Boys'  Suits  and  Overcoats 

Standard  Hours  per  Week  Average      Range 

Canada 44 . 8  , 

Quebec 45.3  44-48 

Ontario 44 . 0  40-48 


Basters,  Male 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 
Ontario  (Toronto  only) . 


Basters,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


Button  Sewers,   Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


Cutters,  Male 


95 
95 
97 


,59 
,57 
,64 
62 


.54 
.52 
.60 


1.04 
1.00 
1.06 
1.09 


S 


79- 
68- 


1.14 
■1.18 


30—  .80 
45—  .80 
45—  .77 


,39- 
41- 


61 

80 


45—1.23 
79—1.23 
83—1 .  16 
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Table  V— (2)  CLOTHING— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Men's  and  Boys'  Suits  and  Overcoats — Concluded 

Finishers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

General  Handsewers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Pocket  Makers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Pressers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Tailors 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Trimmers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Underpressers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


50 
,47 
.53 

.57 


47 
46 
53 
52 

.72 


1.13 
1.10 
1.15 


.93 

.89 

1.13 


94 
.90 
.97 
.99 


.50 
.55 
.64 
.61 

.68 


.91 
.85 


.85 
.82 
.85 
89 
.91 


.76 
.69 
.83 
.90 


.32—  .68 
.39—  .68 
.42—  .68 


27—  .68 

39—  .68 

39—  .79 

47—  .79 


91—1.36 
86—1.36 


,61- 

,87- 


■1.12 
1.36 


,39—1.37 
,64—1.37 
,70—1.36 


.44- 
.44- 

,42- 
.42- 


.89 
.89 
.91 
.91 


80—1.02 
68—1.10 


75—  .98 
78—  .98 
63—1.07 
63—1.07 


40—1.22 
55—1.22 
69—1.09 
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Table  V— (2)  CLOTHING— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average            3 
Wage  Rate         I 
per  Hour 

lange  of 

lates  per 

Hour 

Work  Clothing 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Average 
.     45.9 
.     48.1 
.     47.3 
.     45.2 
.     43.8 

Range 

'43-56' 

44-48 
44-48 
40-45 

$ 
.76 

$ 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Western  Provinces 

Cutters,  Male 
Canada 

Quebec 

.68 
.76 
.78 
.89 
.83 

.37 

46— 

58— 

52—1 

77—1 

67— 

9? 

Montreal 

92 

Ontario 

00 

Toronto 

00 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

99 

Examiners,  Female 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.34 

.28 

.27 

26— 
22— 

36 

33 

Montreal 

Ontario 

.42 

.42 
.45 

.62 

39— 

41— 
38— 

50 

Toronto 

46 

57 

Canada 

.49 
.74 
.79 
.73 

43 

38— 
55 — 
55— 
45— 

59 

Ontario 

97 

Toronto 

97 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 

92 

Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Female 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.30 
.38 

.45 
.48 
.55 
.46 

1  08          

26— 
25— 
40— 
31— 
47— 
30— 

31 

Quebec 

58 

Montreal 

58 

61 

Toronto 

61 

65 

Women's  and  Misses'  Suits  and 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Coats 

Average 
.     40.2 
.     40.4 
.     40.0 
.     40.0 
.     42.4 

Range 

' 40^44 ' 

40 

40 
40-44 

Canada 

Montreal 

1.13 

1.14              1. 

.85 
1.03 

87—1. 
00—1. 
68—1. 
91—1. 

31 

Toronto 

26 

00 

Vancouver 

25 
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Table  V— (2)  CLOTHING— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  -Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Women's  and  Misses'  Suits  and  Coats- 

Finishers,  Female 
Canada 

-Concluded 

$ 

.71 
.70 
.81 
.55 
.62 

.69 
.73 
.73 

.55 
.52 

1.25 
1.42 
1.22 
.88 
1.19 

1.20 
1.37 
1.20 
.82 
1.11 

1.05 
1.06 
1.01 

.51 

.48 
.63 

1.42 
1.44 
1.35 

.76 

.70 
.70 
.73 

$ 

Montreal 

.50—  .88 

Toronto 

.60—1  09 

Winnipeg 

.53—  .63 

Vancouver -     

.49—  .80 

Canada 

Lining  'Makers,   Female 

Montreal 

.53—  .91 

Toronto 

.60—1.00 

Winnipeg 

.48—  .63 

Vancouver. - 

.50—  .63 

Canada. . 

Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Male 

Montreal 

1.05—1.75 

Toronto  .                      

1.00—1.45 

Winnipeg 

.73—1.13 

Vancouver.         .'. - 

.  96—1 .  10 

Canada .  . 

Pressers,  Male 

Montreal. . 

. 

.  95—1 .  90 

Toronto     

.93—1.58 

Winnipeg. .                                 

.73—   .95 

Vancouver. .                    

1.00—1.38 

Dresses 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Montreal. .                - - 

Average 
44.9 
45.3 
43.9 

Range 

44-48' 
40-48 

Toronto 

Canada 

Cutters,  Male 

Montreal 

.79—1.25 

Toronto ...    . 

.84—1.20 

Canada 

Finishers,  Female 

Montreal . .                            

.36—   .72 

Toronto . .                              

.45—   .81 

Canada 

Pressers,  Male 

Montreal 

1.02—1.80 

Toronto 

.89—1.93 

Pressers,  Female 
Canada  (Montreal  onlv^                       

.41  —  1.17 

Sewing  Machine  Operators,  Female 

Montreal 

.45—1.00 

Toronto                                                                       

.54—  .99 
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Table  V— (3)  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 48.4 

Quebec 50.9 

Ontario 47 . 5 


Range 

48  —  55 
44  —  55 


Calendermen 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 

Ontario 

Toronto . . 


Compounders 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 

Ontario 

Toronto . . 


Curers 


Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Toronto . 


Cutters 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 

Ontario 

Toronto . . 


Millmen 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 

Ontario 

Toronto . . 


Packers,  Male 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 

Ontario 

Toronto . . 


Packers,  Female 


Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal . 
Ontario 

Toronto . . 


.91 
.74 
75 
.94 
98 


.83 
.63 
.64 
.88 
.94 


.87 
.68 
.89 
.88 


.75 
.64 
.70 
.81 
.88 


.72 

62 
64 

78 
82 


.59 
.52 
.60 
.68 
.66 


.43 
.40 
.43 

.45 

.48 


69 
69 

85 
87 


-  .85 

-  .85 
1.08 
-1.08 


.55  — 

.74 

.59  — 

.72 

.75  — 

.98 

.86  — 

.99 

.51  — 

.78 

.69  — 1 

.04 

.66  — 1 

.09 

.44  — 

.81 

.58  — 

.85 

.60  — 

.97 

.68  — 1 

.05 

.47  — 

.74 

.52  — 

.72 

.63  — 

.95 

.75  — 

.96 

.38  — 

.65 

.55  — 

.65 

.56  — 

.74 

.57  — 

.67 

.35  — 

.52 

.36  — 

.52 

.28  — 

.59 

.39  — 

.59 
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Table  V— (3)  RUBBER  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Canada 

Press  Operators,  Male 

$ 

.70 
.62 
.75 
.79 

.45 
.42 
.49 

.68 
.60 
.71 
.68 

.66 
.62 
.71 

.77 

.48 
.43 
.52 
.51 

1.00 
1.00 
1.05 

.84 
.68 
.87 

$ 

Quebec 

.45  —  .80 

Ontario 

.57  _  .97 

Toronto 

.60  —  .97 

Canada 

Quarter  Makers,  Female 

Quebec 

.30  —  .51 

Ontario 

.35  —  .53 

Canada 

Shippers 

Quebec 

.42  —  .69 

Ontario 

.59  __  .88 

Toronto . 

.59  _  .84 

Canada 

Shoe  Makers,  Male 

Quebec 

.45  __  .79 

Ontario 

.60  —  .76 

Toronto .... - 

.76  —  .90. . 

Canada 

Shoe  Makers,  Female 

Quebec 

.36  —  .56 

Ontario 

.45  —  .57 

Toronto . . , 

.40  —  .58 

Canada 

Tire  Builders 

Ontario 

.90  —1.11 

Toronto 

.84  —1.15 

Canada. . . . 

Tube  Makers 

Quebec 

.62  —  .74 

Ontario 

.79  —  .97 

Table  V— (4) 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. . 

Average 
...     48.5 
...     48.7 
...     48.6 
...     48.1 
...     48.7 

Range 

' 48-60 ' 
48-54 
48-50 
48-54 

.59 
.57 
.57 
.62 
.69 

Pulp 

Wood  Handlers^ 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.57— 
.57— 
.62— 
.63— 

58 

Quebec 

59 

Ontario 

63 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.80 

flncludes  boommen,  pond  men,  conveyor  men,  sorters,  loaders,  etc. 
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TABLE  V— (4)  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Pulp — Concluded 

Grindermen 
Canada 

.66 
.64 
.62 

.68 
.76 

.63 
.60 
.60 
.65 

.68 

•    .87 
.85 
.86 
.88 
.92 

1.00 
.96 
1.01 
1.00 
1.04 

.64 
.62 
.62 
.65 
.68 

.66 
.62 
.63 
.67 
.72 

.58 
.54 
.56 
.64 
.71 

.63 
.59 
.68 
.66 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.59—  .66 

Quebec 

.54—  .65 

Ontario 

.66—  .71 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.73—  .77 

Chippermen 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.59—  .61 

Quebec 

.57—  .63 

Ontario 

.59—  .68 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.67—  .69 

Acid  Makers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.65 —  .95 

Quebec 

.72—   .96 

Ontario 

.76—  .97 

British  Columbia 

.91—  .95 

Digester  Cooks 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.91—1.04 

Quebec 

.93—1.08 

Ontario 

.89—1.12 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.89—1.15 

Blow-Pit  Men 
Canada . 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.57—  .64 

Quebec , 

.59—  .67' 

Ontario 

.60—   .68 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.65—   .71 

Screenmen 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.59—  .64 

Quebec 

.55—  .74 

Ontario 

.63—  .72 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.63—  .79 

Wet-Machine  Men 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.42—  .60 

Quebec 

.46—  .60 

Ontario 

.55—  .72 

British  Columbia 

.69—  .72 

Newsprint 

Beatermen 
Canada 

Quebec 

.57—  .61 

Ontario 

.63—  .72 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.63—  .67 
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Table  V— (4)  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Newsprint — Concluded 

Machine  Tenders 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Backte?iders 

Canada 

Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Third  Hands 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Fourth  Hands 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 

Fifth  Hands 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Machine  Oilers 

Canada 

Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  Britisli  Columbia 

RoU  Finishers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Paper  Other  Than  Newsprint 

Beatermen 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


1.65 

1.85 
1.63 
1.63 
1.75 

1.83—1.88 
1.41—1.79 
1.39—1.86 
1.65—1.77 

1.48 

1.68 
1.45 
1.45 
1.57 

1.65—1.71 
1.27—1.61 
1.12—1.70 
1.56—1.59 

1.15 

1.29 
1.14 
1.14 
1.19 

1.26—1.31 
.99—1.26 
.97—1.29 

1.13—1.22 

.83 

.87 
.81 
.82 

.88 

.86—  .87 
.74—  .86 
.78—  .89 
.79—   .94 

76 

.79 
.76 
.76 

.77 

.77—  .80 
.66—  .81 
.74—   .81 
.74—   .81 

73 

69 

.71 
.76 
.76 

.67—     82 
.72—  .82 
.74—   .78 

64 

62 

.64 
.65 
.64 

.62—   .69 
.63—     69 

.62 
.61 
.62 
.61 
.75 


.56— 

.64 

.56— 

.67 

58— 

.65 
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Table  V— (4)  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

—Continued 

Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Paper  Other  Than  Newsprint — Concluded 

Machine  Tenders 
Canada 

1.04 
1.18 
.99 
1.03 
1.25 

.86 
.99 
.80 
.85 
1.08 

.72 
.79 
.67 
.71 
.90 

.62 
.62 
.62 
.61 
.69 

.87 
.82 
.83 
.93 
.99 

.82 
.80 
.77 
.91 
.96 

.87 
.84 
.83 
.91 
.97 

.84 
.80 
.80 
.86 
.97 

$ 

New  Brunswick 

1.10—1  26 

Quebec 

85—1  13 

Ontario 

.85—1  21 

British  Columbia 

1.12—1.32 

Back  Tenders 
Canada 

New  Brunswick 

90—1  08 

Quebec 

.  65 —     92 

Ontario 

70—1  04 

British  Columbia 

.94—1  15 

Third  Hands 
Canada 

New  Brunswick 

56 —    97 

Quebec 

55 —    77 

British  Columbia 

.59—  .90 
7g —    95 

Finishers 

New  Brunswick 

56—    67 

Ontario 

57 —    67 

British  Columbia 

Maintenance 

Canada 

72 —    89 

Quebec 

72 —    92 

82—1  03 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

89 — i  03 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

72—    87 

Quebec 

66—    90 

Ontario 

78 — i  00 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

89 — i  01 

Electricians 
Canada 

80 —    92 

Quebec 

72 —    92 

80 — 1  00 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

93—1  03 

Pipefitters 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

71 —    87 

Quebec 

70 —    91 

Ontario 

72 —    96 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.91—1.03 
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Table  V— (4)  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Maintenance — Concluded 

Firemen 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Labourers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 


.73 

.68 

.60— 

.83 

.72 

.64— 

.80 

.76 

.65— 

.84 

.76 

.70— 

.80 

.57 

.55 

.51— 

.57 

.56 

.52— 

.57 

.61 

.55— 

.64 

.67 

Table  V— (5)  PAPER  BOXES 


Standard  Hours  per  Week — 

Canada 

Average 
. .     48.2 
..     49.7 
..     48.0 
..     46.2 
..     44.9 

Range 

.76 
.71 

.77 

.39 
.32 
.34 
.40 
.45 
.49 

.36 
.32 
.32 
.39 

.48 

.36 
.33 
.36 
.38 
.39 
.41 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

45  - 
44  - 
44  - 
44  - 

-  55 

-  50 

-  48 

-  48 

Adjusters,  Male 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.66 
.60 

— 

.78 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

.94 

Boxmakers,  Female 
Canada . .                            

Quebec 

.25 
.30 
.31 
.37 
.43 

— 

.36 

Montreal 

.36 

Ontario 

.50 

Toronto 

.50 

British  Columbia 

.52 

Bundlers,  Female 
Canada 

Quebec 

.25 
.25 
.35 
.36 

— 

42 

Montreal 

.42 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

.47 

British  Columbia 

57 

Handworkers,  Female 
Canada  .                                                                    

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.28 
.32 
.35 
.35 
.35 

— 

38 

Ontario. ...                       

.42 

Toronto 

42 

Manitoba 

.45 

British  Columbia 

.47 
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Table  V— (5)  PAPER  BOXES— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Machine  Operators,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Machine  Operators,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Paper  Cutters,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Manitoba 

Press  Feeders,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

British  Columbia 

Scorers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 


.58 
.52 
.60 
.63 
.58 
.69 


.38 
.34 
.36 
.41 
.41 
.37 
.52 


.59 
.52 
.56 
.61 
.64 


,59 
,49 
,61 
,58 
,79 


65 
69 
,64 
63 


,40 
,50 
,50 
,43 
.50 


.66 
.74 
.69 
.70 

.82 


,30 
.30 
.33 
.34 
.30 
.38 


40 
40 
,50 
50 
,43 
,67 


40 
50 
45 
,42 


.64 
,64 
,86 
.90 


46 
50 
50 
70 


,55 
.75 
,69 
,95 


,60 

.42 
,42 


.77 
.77 
75 


Table  V— (6)  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
Newspaper  Printing,  1944  and  1945 


Compositors 
Machine  and  Hand 

Pressmen 

Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Halifax — 

1944 

$ 

.96 
1.00 

.95 
.95 

40 
40 

45 
45 

$ 

.63 
.68 

.91 
.91 

48 

1945 

44  —  48 

Saint  John — 

1944 

45 

1945 

45 
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Table  V— (6)  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING— Continued 
Newspaper  Printing,  1944-1945 — Concluded 


Compositors 
Machine  and  Hand 

Pressmen 

Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Quebec — 

1944 

$ 

.84 
.84 

1.19 
1.20 

1.04 
1.09 

1.35 
1.35 

.98 
1.08 

1.02 
1.05 

1.01 
1.05 

.96 
1.02 

.95 
1.00 

.95 
.95 

.94 
1.00 

.98 
1.00 

1.19 
1.19 

1.16 
1.16 

40  —  46 
40  —  46 

40 
40 

45 
45 

40 
40 

40 
40 

42  —  44 
42  —  44 

48 
48 

46 
46 

45 
45 

45 
45 

45 
45 

45 
45 

37* 
37* 

37* 
37* 

$ 

.80 
.79 

.97 
1.14 

1.00 
1.09 

1.35 
1.35 

.92 
.96 

.96 
.96 

.94 
.96 

.90 
.98 

.95 
1.00 

.94 
.94 

.94 
1.00 

.99 
1.00 

1.11 
1.11 

1.16 
1.16 

42  —  46 

1945 

44  _  46 

Montreal — 

1944 . 

44  —  48 

1945 

40  —  48 

Ottawa — 

1944 

45 

1945 

45 

Toronto — 

1944 

40 

1945 

40 

Hamilton — 

1944 

48 

1945 

48 

London — 

1944 

44 

1945 

44 

Windsor — 

1944 

48 

1945 

48 

Winnipeg — 

1944 

48 

48 

Regina — ■ 

1944 

45 

1945 

45 

Saskatoon — 

1944 

48 

48 

Calgary— 

1944 

45 

1945 

45 

Edmonton — 

1944 

45 

1945 

45 

Vancouver — 

1944 

40 

1945 

40 

Victoria — 

1944 

40 

40 
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Table  V— (7)  LUMBER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Sawmill  Products 

Standard  Hours  per  Week — 

Average 

Canada . .' 52 . 5 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 54 . 6 

Quebec 59.2 

Ontario 56.2 

Prairie  Provinces 55 . 9 

British  Columbia 47 . 5 


Range 


45  -  60 
54  -  60 
48  -  60 
48  -  60 
44  -  54 


Edgermen 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick .  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces , 

British  Columbia 


Engineers,  Stationary 


Canada 

New  Brunswick . . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces. 
British  Columbia. 


Firemen,  Stationary 


Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Labourers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick .  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Millwrights 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick .  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


Saw  Filers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . . , 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


.73 
.58 
.53 
.60 
.65 
.86 


.80 
.54 
.59 
.65 
.74 
.89 


.65 
.49 
.46 
.57 
.50 
.74 


.53 

.44 
.41 
.44 

.48 
.68 


.82 
.62 
.61 
.61 
.91 


.96 

.68 

.64 

1.05 

1.14 


.50  — 

.67 

.43  — 

.60 

.50  — 

.70 

.58  — 

.70 

.72  — 

1.07 

.48  — 

.65 

.50  — 

.74 

.50  — 

.75 

.65  — 

.87 

.80  — 

.97 

.44  — 

.61 

.40  — 

.49 

.45  — 

.67 

.46  — 

.51 

.67  — 

.77 

.38  — 

.50 

.35  — 

.48 

.35  — 

.50 

.40  — 

.60 

.65  — 

.72 

.51  — 

.73 

.50  — 

.73 

.50  — 

.77 

.82  — 

.99 

.52  —  .81 
.45  —  .82 
.80  —1.25 
.87  —1.40 


80753— 3£ 
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Table  V— (7)  LUMBER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Sawmill  Products — Concluded 

Sawyers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Piters 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Planing  Mills — Sash,  Doors,  etc. 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 49 . 6 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 50.6 

Quebec 54.3 

Ontario 48.9 

Prairie  Provinces 47  0 

British  Columbia 45  5 


Range 


44  —  54 
50  —  60 
44  —  55 
44  —  60 

44  —  48 


Bench  Hands 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick... . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Labourers 

Canada , 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Machine  Hands 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Sawyers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


.46 
.49 
.51 
.51 
.72 


S 


.78 

.70  —  .87 

.60 

.40  —  .88 

.86 

.60  —1.12 

.94 

.77  —1.11 

1.10 

.80  —1.39 

.59 

.39 
36 
39 
44 
67 


.66 

.56 

.45  — 

.67 

.57 

.40  — 

.70 

.63 

.50  — 

.77 

.78 

.60  — 

.96 

.81 

.72  — 

.92 

.52 

.45 

.35  — 

.56 

.45 

.33  — 

.52 

.52 

.43  — 

.62 

.51 

.40  — 

.57 

.66 

.60  — 

.72 

.62 

.52 

.41  — 

.70 

.55 

.37  — 

.70 

.61 

..50  — 

.80 

.67 

,40  — 

.86 

.81 

.72  — 

.95 

.61 

.53 

.50  — 

.60 

.51 

.43  — 

.70 

.55 

.38  — 

.67 

.56 

.48  — 

.65 

.72 

.70  — 

.77 
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Table  V— (7)  LUMBER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Planning  Mills — Sash,  Doors,  etc- 

Shippers 
Canada. .                             

-Concludec 

I 

$ 

.61 
.56 
.54 
.64 
.62 
.71 

.56 
.53 
.52 
.56 
.59 
.71 

.68 
.73 

.77 
.67 

.77 
.72 
.82 

.56 
.51 
.61 
.    .57 
.56 

.61 
.54 
.68 
.62 
.76 
.69 
.76 

.60 
.51 
.66 
.62 
.66 
.74 
.70 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

47  —   .63 

Quebec 

41  —   .73 

Ontario .  .            

.48  —  .78 

Prairie  Provinces 

.55  —  .73 

British  Columbia 

.62  —  .77 

Truck  Drivers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

42  —  .62 

Quebec  .                                         : 

.45  —  .55 

Ontario 

.49  —  .67 

Prairie  Provinces 

.59  —  .67 

British  Columbia  .                       

.68  —   .75 

Furniture 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 
. .     48.3 
..     51.6 
. .     47.3 
. .     45.7 
. .     44.4 

Range 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

44  - 
44  - 
44  - 
44  - 

55 
50 
50 
45 

Cabinet  Makers 
Canada 

Quebec 

.59  —  .91 

Montreal 

.67  —  .95 

Ontario 

.55  —  .80 

.65  —  .90 

Manitoba 

.48  —  .90 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .92 

Canada 

.43  —  .64 

Montreal 

.50  —   .75 

.51  —  .63 

Toronto 

.50  —  .72 

Finishers  and  Polishers 
Canada 

Quebec 

.35  —  .72 

Montreal 

.55  —  .80 

Ontario 

.53  —  .75 

Toronto 

.60  —   .85 

Manitoba 

.65  —  .73 

British  Columbia 

.68  —   .84 

Machine  Hands 
Canada 

Quebec 

.36  —   .65 

Montreal 

.53  —  .82 

.53  —   .73 

Toronto 

.53  —  .82 

.60  —   .85 

British  Columbia 

.52  —  .80 
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Table  V— (7)  LUMBER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Furniture — Concluded 

Sanders 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Sawyers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

British  Columbia 

Upholsterers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Yardmen  and  Labourers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 


.58 

.51 

.36  — 

.64 

.60 

.53  — 

.67 

.73 

.70  — 

.77 

.63 

.57 

.47  — 

.68 

.70 

.60  — 

.80 

.64 

.55  — 

.74 

.75 

.62  — 

.90 

.71 

.65  — 

.76 

.84 

.87 

.55  — 1 

.05 

.83 

.60  — 

.94 

.90 

.80  — 1 

.00 

.74 

.55  — 

.87 

.98 

.80  — 1 

.30 

.49 

.43 

.30  — 

.50 

.48 

.42  — 

.55 

.55 

.49  — 

.65 

.65 

.57  — 

.72 

.52 

.41  — 

.60 

.62 

.60  — 

.66 

Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Flour 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Average 
48 . 9 

Range 
44-60 

$ 

Canada — 

Bolters 

.75 

Grinders 

.79 

Labourers 

.56 

Millers 

.77 

Millwrights 

.77 

Packers 

.63 

Purifiers 

.67 

Sweepers 

.54 
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Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Bread  and  Cake 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 50 . 4 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 49 . 0 

Quebec 53.4 

Ontario 50.2 

Prairie  Provinces 49 . 0 

British  Columbia 47 . 5 


Range 

'44-54' 
48-60 
48-54 
48-54 
47-48 


Bakers* 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Canada 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces. 
British  Columbia. 


Benchworkers 


Helpers,  Male 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Helpers,  Female 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) , 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Mixers 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) . 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Oventenders 


$ 


.60- 

.58 
.50 
,50 
.63 
65 
65 
77 


.68 
.62 
,62 
,64 
75 


.50 
.43 
.48 
.48 
.51 
.55 
.47 
.62 


.39 
.32 
.37 
.38 
.40 
.46 


.68 
.61 
.67 
.68 
,65 
83 


,65 
.60 
63 
64 
62 
81 


.46  — 

77 

.42  — 

56 

.42  — 

56 

.50  — 

75 

.56  — 

73 

.58  — 

71 

.72  — 

84 

.54  —  . 

65 

.54  —   . 

64 

.54  —   . 

73 

.28  — 

.52 

.42  — 

.60 

.42  — 

.60 

.40  — 

.64 

.45  — 

.68 

.37  — 

.57 

.40  — 

.69 

.28  — 

.35 

.31  — 

.45 

.33  — 

.45 

.33  — 

.46 

.38  — 

.66 

.53 

.58 
,64 

.48 
.78 


.73 

,75 
.72 

75 

86 


,53 
,51 
56 
52 
81 


.64 
.75 
.70 
,74 

,84 


Not  otherwise  classified  as  mixers,  oven  tenders,  etc. 
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Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality- 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Bread  and  Cake — Concluded 

Packers  and  Wrappers,  Male 
Canada 

$ 

.49 
.49 
.48 
.48 
.51 
.44 
.67 

.37 
.29 
.32 
.33 
.40 
.43 
.37 
.49 

.40 
.41 
.35 
.51 
.55 
.54 
.57 

.56 
.49 
.59 
.75 

.61 
.60 
.45 
.66 
.71 
.66 
.72 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.40  —  .54 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.42  —  .55 

Ontario 

.35  —  .60 

Toronto 

.37  —  .60 

Prairie  Provinces 

.36  —  .54 

British  Columbia 

.64  —  .70 

Packers  and  Wrappers,  Female 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.20  —  .36 

Quebec 

.20  —  .37 

Montreal 

.30  —    37 

Ontario 

.35  —  .46 

Toronto 

.37  —  .50 

Prairie  Provinces 

.33  —  .41 

British  Columbia 

.42  —  .51 

Biscuits 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

Average 
50.5 
49.4 
53.9 
48.6 
48.0 
47.9 

Range 

49-56" 
49-54 
44-55 
44-50 
47.5-48 

British  Columbia 

General  Helpers,  Male 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.31  —  .55 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.27  —   .45 

Ontario 

.37  —  .60 

Toronto 

.50  —  .60 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

.50  —  .58 

.54  —  .60 

Machine  Operators 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.40  —  .58 

.45  —   .70 

British  Columbia 

.72  —  .86 

Mixers 
Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.37  —  .53 

Ontario 

.57  —   .73 

Toronto 

.65  —  .73 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

.58  —  .78 

British  Columbia 
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Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Biscuits — Concluded 

Oven  Tenders,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Packers,  Female 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Shippers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 


Confectionery 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 46 . 8 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . 44 . 9 

Quebec 48.2 

Ontario 46 . 5 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia .  46 . 7 


Range 

44-48 
44-49 
44-50 
44-49 


Candy  Makers,  Male 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. .  . 

Chocolate  Dippers,  Female 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. .  . 

Labourers  and  Helpers,  Male 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

80753—4 
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.54 

.44 

37  — 

50 

.45 

45  — 

50 

.59 

47  — 

71 

.66 

58  — 

71 

.69 

65  — 

73 

.79 

77  — 

86 

.35 

.29 

26  — 

30 

.31 

25  — 

32 

.31 

27  — 

32 

.40 

34  — 

46 

.41 

38  — 

44 

.37 

30  — 

46 

.35 

.55 

.50 

43  — 

48 

.41 

35  — 

49 

.57 

51  — 

60 

61 

51 

.43  — 

.60 

61 

.50  — 

.73 

65 

.50  — 

.77 

66 

.50  — 

.82 

71 

.58  — 

.80 

41 

38 

.33  — 

.43 

38 

.28  — 

.46 

43 

.36  — 

.55 

44 

.36  — 

.55 

40 

.36  — 

.45 

49 

44 

.38  — 

.50 

41 

.31  — 

.52 

52 

.50  — 

.57 

42 


Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality- 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range 
Rates 
Houi 

of 
per 

Confectionery — Concluded 

Helpers,  Female 
Canada 

$ 

.35 
.30 
.37 
.32 

.37 
.36 
.32 
.33 
.40 
.36 

.57 
.58 
.58 
.59 

.56 
*  .42 
.55 
.55 
.53 
.67 

.69 
.66 
.76 

.63 
.59 
.61 
.66 

.41 
.33 
.34 

.46 

$ 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.28  — 
.32  — 
.29  — 

.33 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

.40 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 

.32 

Packers,  Female 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.35  — 

.24  — 
.28  — 
.33  — 
.32  — 

38 

Quebec 

37 

Montreal 

37 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

52 

Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 

40 

Shippers,  Male 
Canada 

.53  — 

.46  — 
.49  — 

64 

Ontario 

66 

Toronto 

68 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Canned 

Standard  Hocrs  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

1 

Average 
51.9 
59.3 
51.2 
51.9 
51.5 
51.6 

Range 

'54^60' 
44-60 
44-60 
45-54 
44-60 

Cooks  and  Processors 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

Quebec 

.45  — 
.45  — 
.53  — 
.60  — 

.61 

Ontario 

65 

Alberta 

57 

British  Columbia 

75 

Engineers,  Stationary 

Ontario .  .                                                   

.50  — 
.65  — 

78 

.87 

Firemen,  Stationary 
Canada. .                                                                                   

Quebec 

.48  — 
.50  — 
.60  — 

.70 

Ontario 

.73 

British  Columbia . .                             

75 

Inspectors  and  Checkers,  Female 

Nova  Scotia 

.30  — 

.27  — 
.42  — 

.35 

Ontario 

.42 

British  Columbia 

50 
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Table  V— (8)  EDIBLE  PLANT  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality- 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Canned — Concluded 

Labourers 
Canada 

$ 

.52 
.41 
.41 
.50 
.52 
.59 

.51 
.43 
.49 
.51 
.63 

.43 
.35 
.40 
.38 
.49 

.65 
.53 
.66 
.58 
.70 

.42 
.38 
.45 

.45 
.     .29 
.41 
.33 
.54 

.45 
.32 
.47 
.45 

.58 
.44 
.50 
.54 
.65 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.33  — 
.35  — 
.40  — 
.50  — 
.50  — 

.45 

Quebec 

.50 

Ontario 

.57 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

British  Columbia 

.52 
.61 

Machine  Operators,  Male 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

.40  — 
.38  — 
.45  — 

.57  — 

.50 

Quebec 

.50 

Ontario 

.58 

British  Columbia 

67 

Machine  Operators,  Female 
Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

.32  — 

.50 

British  Columbia : 

.41  — 

.63 

Mechanics,  Male 
Canada 

.52  — 
.50  — 
.55  — 
.65  — 

.57 

Ontario 

.79 

Alberta 

.62 

British  Columbia 

.75    ' 

Packers,  Male 
Canada 

.35  — 
.40  — 

.45 

Ontario 

.50 

Packers,  Female 
Canada 

.24  — 
.37  — 

.32 

Ontario 

.47 

British  Columbia 

.41  — 

.68 

Peelers,  Female 
Canada 

Quebec 

.28  — 
.35  — 
.40  — 

.45 

Ontario 

.66 

.47 

Truck  Drivers 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.33  — 

.45  — 
.50  — 
.57  — 

.50 

.57 

Ontario 

.58 

.70 

80753—41 
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Table  V— (9)  FUR  PRODUCTS 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Average 
43.9 
45.2 
42.7 

41.8 

Range 

S 

.78 
.80 
.90 
.60 

1.10 

1.07 
1.16 
1.21 
1.26 
.98 

.58 
.57 
.63 
.66 
.75 
.56 

1.02 

1.11 

1.06 

.80 

.67 
.72 
.77 
.75 
.55 

$ 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British 

Columbia 

40  - 
40  - 

40  - 

-  55 

-  48 

-  44 

Blockers 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.55 

.68 
.48 

—1.00 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

—1.00 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 

—   .80 

Cutters,  Male 
Canada 

.73 
1.00 

.88 
.94 

.88 

—1.35 

Montreal 

—1.35 

—1.50 

Toronto 

—1.50 

—1.18 

Finishers,  Female 
Canada 

.39 
.47 
.43 
.55 
.38 

—  .75 

Montreal 

—  .75 

Ontario 

—  .96 

Toronto 

—  .96 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 

—  .75 

Machine  Operators,  Male 
Canada 

.92 
.93 
.55 

—1.39 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

—1.13 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 

—  .93 

Machine  Operators,  Female 
Canada 

Quebec 

.63 
.63 
.50 
.35 

—1.00 

Montreal 

—1.00 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

—1.03 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 

—  .78 

Table  V— (10)  LEATHER 

AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

Standard  Hours 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

PEE 

Leather  Tanning 

Week 

Average    Range 
50.2       

51.0  48-55 

50.1  48-55 

.73 
.45 
.76 

Canada 

Beam   House   Men 

Quebec 

.33  — 
.55  — 

49 

Ontario 

.90 
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Table  V— (16)  LEATHER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Leather  Tanning — Continued 

Blackers  and  Colourers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Buffers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Finishers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Fleshers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Limers  and  Soakers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Seasoners  and  Stuffers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Setters 

Canada . .  . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Shavers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Splitters 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Sorters  and  Shippers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Stakers  and  Softeners 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Tackers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


$ 


62 
52 
63 


66 
,60 
67 


61 
58 
61 


.68 
.58 
.70 


.57 
.52 
,59 


.65 
.56 
,66 


.64 
.56 
,65 


.76 
.62 
.79 


,67 
,56 
,71 


65 
,57 
,66 


,68 
60 
70 


.69 
.65 
.71 


$ 


.47  — 
.52  — 

.60 

.74 

.49  — 

.53  — 

.73 
.89 

.49  — 

.52  — 

.67 
.76 

.49  — 

.57  — 

.65 

.89 

.40  — 
.56  — 

.60 
.67 

.49  — 
.55  — 

.60 

.77 

.45  — 
.51  — 

.65 

.81 

.53  — 

.55  — 

.70 
.99 

.50  — 
.61  — 

.60 

.82 

.45  — 
.55  — 

.65 
.76 

.54  — 
.55  — 

.72 
.80 

.39 
.57 


.88 
83 


46 


Table  V— (10)  LEATHER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Leather  Tanning — Concluded 

Labourers 
Canada 

$ 

.58 
.52 
.59 

.66 
.55 
.66 

.61 
.60 
.64 
.65 

.54 
.49 
.51 
.64 

.74 

.68 
.64 
.71 
.75 

.74 
.59 
.75 
.79 
.75 
.83 
.66 
.81 

.64 
.60 
.64 
.70 
.81 

.60 
.55 
.55 
.69 

.74 

$ 

Quebec 

.40  —  .60 

Ontario 

.52  —  .65 

Canada 

Tanners 

Quebec 

.49  —  .65 

Ontario 

.51  —  .80 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Average 
49.5 
48.0 
50.6 
47.8 
46.5 
45.5 

Range 

'45^55* 
45-50 

' 44-48' 

Canada 

Buffers   and   Polishers 

Quebec 

.45  —  .85 

Montreal 

.45  —  .85 

Ontario . 

.42  —  .85 

Canada 

Cementers   and   Sole   Layers 

Quebec 

.25  —  .75 

Montreal 

.25  —  .75 

Ontario 

.38  —  .96 

Toronto 

.46  —  .96 

Canada 

Finishers 

Quebec 

.36  —1.20 

Ontario 

.46  —  .99 

Toronto 

.57  —  .99 

Canada 

Lasters 

.45  —  .74 

Quebec 

.45  —1.00 

Montreal 

.50  —1.00 

Ontario 

.50  —1.00 

.58  —1.00 

Manitoba. . ,           

.53  —  .77 

.75  —  .92 

Nailing  Machine  Operators 

.35  —  .88 

Montreal 

.40  —  .88 

Ontario 

.45  —1.00 

Toronto 

.61  —1.00 

Sole  Leather  Cutters 

Quebec 

.30  —  .70 

Montreal 

.30  —  .70 

Ontario 

.50  —  .8S 

Toronto 

.60  —  .85 
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Table  V— (10)  LEATHER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS- Concluded 

Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Boots  and  Shoes — Concluded 

Stitchers,  Female 
Canada 

$ 

.42 
.35 
.39 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.40 
.54 

.70 

.68 
.69 
.75 

.76 
.75 

.78 
.79 

.73 
.73 
.75 

.74 
.78 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  Nf>w  Brunswick 

.28  —  .41 

Quebec 

.25  —  .61 

Montreal 

.25  —  .61 

Ontario 

.33  —  .63 

Toronto 

.39  _  .56 

Manitoba r 

.33  —  .55 

British  Columbia 

.44  —  .69 

Canada 

Treers 

Quebec 

.50  —  .91 

Montreal 

.50  —  .91 

Ontario 

.53  —  .96 

Canada 

Trimmers 

Quebec 

.52  — 1.00 

Montreal 

.52  —1.00 

.52  —1.19 

Canada 

Upper  Leather  Cutters 

.59  _  .91 

Montreal 

.61  —  .91 

.54  _  .gg 

Toronto 

.60  —  .93 

Table  V— (11)  EDIBLE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


Meat  Products 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Average 
...     49.0 
. ..     47.7 
. ..     53.9 
. ..     48.5 
. ..     48.2 
. ..     48.0 
. ..     47.8 
. ..     48.0 

Range 

'44^48' 
50-54 
48-55 
4&-50 

'44^48' 

.72 
.66 
.64 
.73 
.75 
.74 
.72 
.71 
.74 

Boners 
Canada 

Quebec 

.57  — 
.57  — 
.63  — 
.63  — 
.70  — 
.61  — 
.65  — 
.70  — 

.78 

Montreal 

.70 

Ontario 

.80 

Toronto 

.80 

Manitoba 

.83 

Saskatchewan 

.89 

Alberta 

.75 

British  Columbia 

.82 
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Table  V— (11)  EDIBLE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Meat  Products — Continued 

Casing    Makers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Coolers  and  Freezers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Curers  and  Cellarmen 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


General  Butchers  (including  Slaughterers ) 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Motor  Truck  Drivers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Mberta 

British  Columbia 


$ 


67 


.63 
.67 
.70 
.70 
.66 
.73 
.72 


S 


.65 

.62  — 

.69 

.66 

.63  — 

.69 

.71 

.65  — 

.75 

.70 

.65  — 

.77 

.63 

.62  — 

.65 

.65 

.62  — 

.73 

.72 

.68  — 

.75 

.66 

.66 

.60  — 

.67 

.69 

.65  — 

.75 

.66 

.63  — 

.73 

.63 

.61  — 

.71 

.66 

.63  — 

.70 

.71 

.65  — 

.90 

.66 

.61 

.50  — 

.70 

.63 

.50  — 

.70 

.67 

.55  — 

.76 

.69 

.63  — 

.76 

.66 

.66  — 

.70 

.65 

.64  — 

.69 

.69 

.65  — 

.75 

.71 

.68  — 

.76 

.71 

.69 

.63  — 

.78 

.68 

.52  — 

.77 

.71 

.59  — 

.77 

.73 

.57  — 

.90 

.77 

.69  — 

.90 

.71 

.60  — 

.83 

.67 

.60  — 

.76 

.72 

65  — 

.80 

.76. 

.65  — 

.86 

.68 

62 
52 
68 
63 
54 
65 
67 
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Table  V— (11)  EDIBLE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range    of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Meat  Products — Concluded 

Packers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Sausage  Makers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Sausage  Makers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


Shippers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta , 

British  Columbia , 


Trimmers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 


s 


65 

64 

.62  — 

.68 

61 

.54  — 

.70 

65 

.60  — 

.70 

64 

.58  — 

.70 

69 

.65  — 

.74 

.67 

.64 

51  — 

70 

.68 

54  — 

77 

.70 

65  — 

77 

.66 

60  — 

70 

.60 

.67 

65  — 

70 

.73 

70  — 

77 

.50 

.45 

.41  — 

.50 

.50 

.43  — 

.58 

.52 

.46  — 

.58 

.50 

.49  — 

.53 

.51 

.49  — 

.54 

.53 

.49  — 

.57 

.66 

.64 

.61  — 

.67 

.61 

.52  — 

.68 

.61 

.50  — 

.68 

.66 

.47  — 

.79 

.72 

.63  — 

.79 

.65 

.60  — 

70 

.67 

.60  — 

.71 

.65 

.60  — 

.70 

.73 

.70  — 

.77 

.69 

.70 

.60  — 

.77 

.69 

.58  — 

.75 

.71 

.65  — 

.75 

.68 

.65  — 

.75 

.69 

.63  — 

.73 

.69 

.67  — 

.73 

.72 

.65  — 

.76 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 
Wage  Rate 
per    Hour 


Crude,  Rolled  and  Forged  Products 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 


Average     Range 
48.9        48-55 


Canada 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Labourers 

Machinists 

Drill  Press  Operators 

Grinder  Operators 

Shear  Operators 

Millwrights 

Oilers 

Pipefitters 

Welders 

Coke  Oven  Pushermen 

Blast  Furnace  Stove  Tenders .  . 

Blast  Furnace  Keepers 

Open  Hearth  Second  Ladlemen 
Bloom  Mill  Bottom  Makers .  .  . 
MilliRoughers 


.85 
.79 
.85 
.62 
.86 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.83 
.72 
.82 
.84 
.84* 
.79* 
.79* 
.80* 
.84* 
1.18 


Rate  based  only  on  data  from  basic  steel  plants. 


Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Pro 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada  

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

ducts 

Average 
.     49.4 
.     47.5 
.     51.5 
.     49.2 
.     46.4 
.     44.0 

Range 

'44^54 ' 
44-55 
44-54 
44-54 

$ 

.80 
.88 
.74 
.76 
.81 
.96 

$ 

British  Columbia 

Blacksmiths 
Canada . .                                                   

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.75  —   .95 

Quebec 

.67  —   .84 

Ontario 

.60  —   .94 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

.72  —   .96 

British  Columbia 

.93  —1.00 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products — Concluded 

Chippers  and  Grinders 
Canada 

$ 

.66 
.61 
.76 
.68 
.57 
.86 

.79 
.81 
.78 
.91 
.77 
.75 
1.01 

.60 
.56 
.54 
.61 
.64 
.56 
.77 

.84 
.85 
.83 
.88 
.79 
.86 
.82 
1.00 

.61 
.63 
.56 
.55 
.60 
.79 

.82 
.83 
.74 
.84 
.84 
.92 
.78 
1.00 

.86 
.80 
.87 
.83 
1.08 

$ 

Quebec 

47  _i  05 

Montreal 

.57  — 1  05 

Ontario 

.59  —     78 

Prairie  Provinces 

53  —    61 

British  Columbia 

Coremakers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.75  — 
.61  — 
.80  — 
.65  — 

.57  — 

89 

Quebec 

97 

Montreal 

97 

Ontario 

95 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

87 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

50  —    60 

Quebec 

40  —    75 

50  —    75 

Ontario 

52  —    73 

49  —    63 

British  Columbia 

70  —    85 

Machinists 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

65  —    95 

Quebec 

68  —    97 

Montreal 

75  —    97 

Ontario 

62  — 1  00 

Toronto 

75  — 1  00 

Prairie  Provinces 

70  —    90 

British  Columbia 

Machinist's  Helpers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

50  —    79 

Quebec 

52  —    60 

Ontario 

42  —    65 

Prairie  Provinces 

48  —    69 

British  Columbia 

70  —    87 

Moulders 
Canada 

*  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

63  — 1  04 

Quebec 

52  —    97 

Montreal 

75  —    97 

Ontario 

70  —    96 

90  —    95 

Prairie  Provinces 

69  —    87 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

60  — 1  00 

Ontario 

65  — 1  06 

75  —    89 

British  Columbia 

1.01  —1.15 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Machinery  (Other  than  Electrical) 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 48 . 3 

New  Brunswick 50 . 8 

Quebec 49.3 

Ontario 48.2 

Prairie  Provinces 45 . 9 

British  Columbia 44 . 2 


Range 


44-60 
44-55 
44-55 
44-50 
44-46 


Assemblers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Blacksmiths 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Welders 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Labourers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Machine  Operators 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


$ 


.70 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.75 
.56 
.91 


.79 

.82 
.91 
.77 
.86 
.81 
.99 


.83 
.79 

.83 
.88 
.82 
.87 
.78 
.95 


.56 
.50 
.55 

.58 
62 


.72 
.72 
.68 
.81 
.73 
.77 
.64 
.90 


§ 


47  — 

84 

50  — 

84 

52  — 

90 

60  — 

90 

50  — 

70 

61  — 

99 

85  — 

99 

67  — 

90 

80  — 

90 

80  — 

89 

65  — 
67  — 1 
,84  — 1 
62  — 
75  — 
65  - 
87 


— 1 


.79 
.02 
.02 
.95 
.95 
90 
.01 


42  —  .60 
53  —  .60 
50  —  .70 
55  —  .70 


o5  — 
50  — 
64  — 
55  — 
61  — 
55  — 
80  — 1 


.80 
.99 
.99 
.95 
.95 
.70 
.01 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Machinery  (Other  than  Electrical) — Concluded 

Machinists 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 

Moulders 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Patternmakers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

British  Columbia 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

Toolmakers 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

British  Columbia 


$ 


.83 
.85 
.79 
.85 
.82 
.85 
.76 
1.01 


.76 

.62 

.80 

1.01 


.91 

.92 

1.02 

.90 

1.03 

1.12 


,71 
.63 
73 

.77 
62 


.97 
.94 
.94 
.99 
.97 
1.07 
1.10 


% 


.74  — 1 
.60  — 

.67  —  . 
.65  — 

.72  — 
.57  —  , 


.50 

— 

.70 

.62 

.90 

"!75' 

— 1 

\m" 

.94 

— 1 

.09 

.74 

— 1 

.10 

.91 

— 1 

.10 

.57. 
.70 
.50 


.89 
.85 

72 


.90  —1.00 
.77  —1.10 
.80  —1.10 
.79  —1.25 
.92  —1.25 
1.05  —1.15 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Engines,  Boilers,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Average 
. ...     47.7 

Range 
44-50 

$ 

Assemblers 

.79 

Blacksmiths 

.86 

Boilermakers 

.90 

Welders 

.85 

Labourers  .  . 

.58 

Machine  Operators 

.74 

Machinists 

.91 

Moulders 

.88 

Patternmakers 

1.00 

Toolmakers 

1.02 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Aircraft 

Note. — In  this  industry  the  classification  Production  Workers 
"A"  and  "B"  consists  of  assembly  line  workers,  etc.,  in  various 
trades  (excluding  Journeymen). 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 46 . 8 

Quebec 48.2 

Ontario 43.7 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 45 . 0 

British  Columbia 48.0 


Range 


48-49 
40-50 
44-48 


Machinists,  Journeymen 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 


Production  Workers  "A",  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  Alberta 

British  Columbia 


Production  Workers  "A",  Female 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


Production  Workers  "B",  Male 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Manitoba  and  Alberta .  . 
British  Columbia 


Production  Workers   "B' 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

British  Columbia 


Female 


Toolmakers,  Journeymen 


Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


.99 

1.01 

.99 

.90 

1.00 


.89 
.90 
.84 
.86 


.87 
.76 

.82 
,88 


.75 
.76 
.74 
.71 
.69 


.70 
.70 
.70 


1.05 

1.11 

.98 

1.06 


,90  —1.10 


.80  — 1.00 
.83  —1.00 
.75  —  .90 
.80  —  .90 


.82 
.80 

—  .85 

—  .90 

.75 
.70 
.65 

—  .80 

—  .76 

—  .75 

.65 

—  .73 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

—1.15 
—1.05 
—1.15 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Shipbuilding  (Steel  Ships) 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Average 
.     45.4 
.     44.8 
.     46.5 
.     48.6 
.     44.0 

Range 

.95 
.94 
.92 
.90 
1.00 

.95 
.93 
.91 
.90 
1.00 

.96 

.94 

.92 

.91 

1.01 

1.03 
.94 
.92 
.99 

1.10 

.78 
.80 
.76 
.75 
.80 

.84 
.85 
.82 
.80 
.86 

.59 
.60 
.57 
.55 
61 

$ 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

44-48 
44-48 
44-50 

Blacksmiths 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.90  — 
.90  — 

.89  — 

.95 

Quebec 

.95 

Ontario 

95 

British  Columbia 

Boilermakers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.90  — 
.90  — 

.95 

Quebec 

.95 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

.90  — 
.90  — 

.89  — 

.95 

Quebec 

.95 

.95 

British  Columbia 

Electricians 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.90  — 
.90  — 
.89  —1 

.95 

Quebec 

.95 

Ontario 

.00 

British  Columbia 

Heaters 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.75  — 
.74  — 

.80 

Ontario 

.80 

Holders-On 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

.80  — 
.79  — 

.88 

Ontario 

.85 

British  Columbia 

Labourers 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.53  — 
.54  — 
.60  — 

.60 

Ontario 

.60 

British  Columbia 

.69 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Shipbuilding    (Steel  Ships) — Concluded 

Machinists 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Patternmakers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Plumbers,  Steam  and  Pipefitters 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Riggers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Riveters 

Canada , 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick , 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Ship  fitters  or  Platers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Shipwrights,  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 

Welders  and  Burners 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


.95 
.93 
.92 
.92 
1.00 


.99 
.94 
.95 
.92 
1.10 


.97 

.93 

.93 

1.03 

1.00 


.90 
.93 

.85 
.83 
.94 


.95 
.95 
.91 
.90 
1.00 


.96 
.92 
.92 

.91 
1.00 


.96 
.93 
.93 
.91 
1.00 


.95 
.92 
.90 
.91 
1.00 


.90 

—  .95 

.90 

—  .95 

.89 

—  .95 

"'90' 

—  ".95" 

.90 

—1.00 

"'.90' 

— ".95" 

.90 

—1.03 

.89 

—1.13 

85  —  .95 
80  —  .90 
79  —  .85 
85  —1.00 


.90  — 
.90  — 

.95 
.95 

.85  — 
.90  — 

.95 
.95 

.90  — 
.90  — 

.89  — 

.95 
.95 
.95 

.85  — 
.83  — 
.82  —1 

.95 
.95 
.00 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Motor  Vehicles 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Average 
..     45.4 

Range 
40-48 

$ 

1.01 

1.03 

.96 

.97 

.99 

1.01 

1.06 

.98 

1.03 

1.24 

.95 

.74 
.54 
.81 
.78 
.51 
.65 
.79 
.56 
.89 
.86 
1.00 
"    .84 

.83 

.85 

.91 
.90 
.85 
.86 
.80 
.96 
.95 
.95 
.90 
1.05 
.81 

.55 
.35 
.66 
.65 
.38 
.50 
.65 
.42 
.67 
.69 
.85 
.62 

% 

Canada  (Ontario  only) — 

Assemblers 

—1.16 

Electricians 

—1.16 

Inspectors 

—1.05 

Machine  Operators 

—1.01 

Machinists 

—1.12 

Millwrights 

—1.06 

Painters  and  Enamellers 

—1.25 

Platers 

—1.13 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

—1.12 

Toolmakers 

—1.41 

Trimmers 

—  .96 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Access 
Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

aries 

Average 
...     44.7 

Range 
40-48 

• 

Canada  (Ontario  only) — 

—  .85 

Assemblers,  Female 

—  .70 

—1.08 

Inspectors,  Male 

—  .95 

—  .60 

Labourers 

—  .75 

—  .95 

Machine  Operators,  Female 

—   .79 

—1.16 

Millwrights 

—1.00 

Toolmakers 

—1.05 

Welders 

—  .95 

Stoves,  Furnaces,  etc. 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Average 
. .     49.2 
. .     48.0 
..     55.1 

. .     47.8 

Range 

' 44-60 ' 
40-55 

Coremakers 
Canada 

Ontario 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Stoves,  Furnaces,  etc. — Concluded 

Packers,  Craters  and  Shippers 

Canada 

New  Brunswick •. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Enamellers 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Labourers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Machinists 

Canada 

Ontario 

Moulders 

Canada 

Maritime  Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario ^ 

Mounters  or  Assemblers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Patternmakers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Polishers 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Canada , 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 


.62 

.66 
.56 
.63 

.55  —  .75 
.44  —  .80 
.50  —   .75 

.67 

.57 
.71 

.46  —  .72 

.57  —  .99 

.56 

.53 
.48 
.57 

.45  —  .58 
.35  —  .64 
.47  —  .69 

.81 

.82 

.69  —1.00 

.86 

.99 
.71 

87 

.75  —1.20 
.56  —1.09 
65  —1  13 

68 

69 
61 
.69 

52  —   .95 
47  —     77 
.54  —   .86 

.78 

.71 
.71 
.81 

.63  —  .76 
.53  —  .89 
.67  —1.00 

.68 

.77 
.65 
.67 

.56  —  .97 
.55  —  .80 
.45  —  .80 

70 

.72 
.65 
.71 

.58  —  .84 
.47  —  .82 
.54  —1.00 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Agricultural  Implements 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada* 

Average 
.     48.8 

Range 
44-60 

$ 

.72 
.77 
.60 
.76 
.72 
.84 
.71 
.92 
.68 
.73 

.57 
.58 
.60 
.57 
.59 
.55 

.71 
.71 
.73 
.71 
.73 
.71 

.83 
.84 
.85 
.84 
.91 

.94 
.92 
.85 
.88 
.91 
1.16 

$ 

Canada* — 

Blacksmiths 

.50  —  .89 

Inspectors 

.66  —  .85 

Labourers 

.50  —  .70 

Machine  Operators 

.53  —1.02 

Machinists 

.60  —  .84 

Moulders 

.64  —1.10 

Painters 

.60  —  .85 

Patternmakers 

.80  —1.00 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

.50  —  .82 

Shippers  and  Packers 

.60  —  .88 

Sheet  Metal  Products 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

Average 
.     46.7 
.     47.1 
.     47.2 
.     45.9 
.     44.3 

Range 

*44HL8' 
44-50 
44-48 
40-48 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

.52  —   ;65 

Montreal 

.52  —     65 

.47  —    69 

Toronto 

.58  —     60 

.55  —   .56 

Machine  Operators 
Canada 

.68  —  .82 

Montreal 

.68  —  .82 

.58  —  .86 

Toronto 

60  —   .85 

.67  —  .76 

Machinists 
Canada 

.77  —  .93 

Montreal 

.77  —   .93 

Ontario 

.70  —  .98 

Toronto 

.80  —  .98 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.89  —  .96 

Ontario . 

.62  —1.18 

Toronto 

.65  —1.18 

Prairie  Provinces 

.76  —1.06 

British  Columbia 

1.10—1.18 

Mostly  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
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Table  V— (12)  IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Sheet    Metal    Products 

Sheet  Metal  Worker's 
Canada 

— Concluded 
Helpers 

$ 
.65 

$ 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.60 
.57 
.62 
.59 
.75 

.70 

52  —   .67 

Ontario 

40  —  .65 

Toronto 

55  —   .65 

Prairie  Provinces 

52  —  .70 

British  Columbia 

62  —  .91 

Shippers 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.73 
.71 
.76 
.64 

.69 

.86 

60  —  .92 

Ontario 

54  —  .81 

Toronto 

70  —  .81 

Prairie  Provinces 

60  —  .70 

British  Columbia 

66  —  .74 

Welders 
Canada 

Quebec 

.83 
.83 
.84 
.86 
.78 
1.00 

72  — 
72  — 
66  — 
75  — 
70  — 

97 

97 

Ontario 

96 

Toronto 

96 

Prairie  Provinces 

87 

Table  V— (13)  TOBACCO.  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average 

Canada 48 . 4 

Quebec 48.3 

Ontario 48.9 


Range 


44-55 
44-56 


Cigar  Banders  and  Wrappers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Cigar  Makers,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Cigar  Makers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Cigarette  Makers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


40 
40 
40 


.58 
.50 
.64 


47 
47 
52 


38 
38 
41 
38 


.33 
.36 

— 

.44 
.43 

.42 

.52 

— 

.60 
.67 

.42 

— 

.52 

.28 
30 
.29 


61 
Table  V— (13)  TOBACCO,  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Cigarettes — Concluded 

Packers,  Cigarettes,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Packers,  Cigars,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Packers,  Tobacco,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Strippers,  Cigars,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Tobacco  Processors,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

Tobacco  Processors,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 


$ 


34 

34 

.18  — 

.40 

40 

.33  — 

.47 

37 

.29  — 

.42 

40 

.37  — 

.42 

43 

43 

.37  — 

.59 

44 

.37  — 

.57 

37 

36 

.28  — 

.40 

41 

.36  — 

.43 

41 

.29  — 

.60 

38 

37 

.28  — 

.43 

38 

.28  — 

.45 

43 

.40  — 

.47 

47 

51 

50 

.37  — 

.61 

56 

.48  — 

.63 

54 

.44  — 

.62 

39 

40 

.28  — 

.45 

44 

.42  — 

.47 

35 

.31  — 

.36 

Table  V— (14)  BEVERAGES 


Brewery  Products 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

Average 
..     46.5 
..     47.1 
..     48.2 
..     46.3 
..     44.4 

Range 

' 44-48' 
48-55 
44-48 
44-47 
44-48 

.67 
.50 
.56 
.70 
.66 
.82 

British  Columbia 

..     44.2 

Bottlers 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.45  — 
.53  — 
.58  — 
.56  — 

.76  — 

.52 

Quebec 

.61 

Ontario 

.76 

Prairie  Provinces 

.80 

British  Columbia 

.84 
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Table  V— (14)  BEVERAGES— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Brewery  Products — Concluded 
Cellarmen 


Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Coopers 

Canada 

Nova  Sootia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Engineers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . . 

Quebec , 

Ontario , 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Firemen 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


Canada 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces. 
British  Columbia. 


Kettlemen 


Motor   Truck   Drivers 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

British  Columbia 


.72 

.55 

.50  — 

.57 

.61 

.71 

.62  — 

.77 

.72 

.59  — 

.85 

.81 

.59  — 

.85 

.80 

.65 

.52  — 

.77 

.79 

.77  — 

.80 

.84 

.80  — 

.91 

.77 

.69  — 

.88 

.83 

.69  — 

.96 

.82 

.62 

.57  — 

.63 

.78 

.68  — 

.88 

.83 

.75  — 

.93 

.82 

.72  — 

.91 

.87 

.81  — 

.95 

.69 

.58 

.55  — 

.60 

.71 

.70  — 

.72 

.73 

.68  — 

.75 

.67 

.61  — 

.78 

.77 

.76  — 

.82 

.75 

.65 

.74 

.62  — 

.79 

.76 

.65  — 

.89 

.87 

.85  — 

.92 

.72 

.57 

.55  — 

.60 

.70 

.71 

.60  — 

.76 

.67 

.61  — 

.71 

82 

.81  — 

.85 

Table  V— (15)  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average  Range 

Canada 47 . 8       

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 48 . 3  44-56 

Quebec 48.2  44-60 

Ontario 48.0  44-50 

Prairie  Provinces 46 . 6  44-48 

British  Columbia 47. 1  44-48 
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Table  V— (15)   ELECTRIC  CURRENT  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Electricians 
Canada 

$ 

.89 
.91 
.78 
.88 
.96 
1.08 

.65 
.63 
.58 
.64 
.64 
.83 

.79 
.73 
.73 
.80 
.99 
1.01 

.83 
.80 
.77 
.83 
.87 
.96 

.68 
.56 
.66 
.72 
.75 
.76 

.84 
.66 
.82 
.86 
.85 
.93 

$ 

Nova  Scotia 

.63  —1.00 

Quebec 

.65  —   .90 

Ontario 

.76  —   .97 

Prairie  Provinces 

.70  —1.13 

British  Columbia 

.89  —1.13 

Groundmen 
Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.60  —  .71 

Quebec 

.52  —  .72 

Ontario 

.58  —   .72 

Prairie  Provinces 

.61  —   .69 

British  Columbia 

.76  —     85 

Linemen 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.55  —  .89 

.64  —  .80 

Ontario 

.63  —   .96 

.80  —1  08 

British  Columbia 

.77  —1  13 

Metermen 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.63  —  .89 

.72  —  .80 

Ontario 

.71  —    97 

Prairie  Provinces 

.72  —   .98 

British  Columbia 

.89  —1.02 

Meter  Readers 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.52  —  .70 

Quebec 

.44  —  .88 

Ontario 

.55  —  .85 

.57  —  .82 

British  Columbia 

.67  —  .84 

Operators 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.48  —  .79 

.58  —  .94 

Ontario 

.71  —1  05 

Prairie  Provinces 

.58  —1.18 

British  Columbia 

.78  —1.02 

Table  V— (16)  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Electrical  Machinery,  Etc. 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average  Range 

Canada 46 . 6       

Quebec 47.7  40-48 

Ontario 45.9  40-50 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 44 . 7  44-48 
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Table  V— (16)  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued 

Occupation  and  Locality- 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Electrical  Machinery,  etc. — Continued 

Assemblers,  Male 
Canada 

$ 

.77 
.73 
.78 
.71 
.86 

.53 
.53 
.53 
.54 

.58 

.74 
.74 
.74 
.79 

.82 
.83 
.81 
.75 

.52 
.49 
.53 

.58 

.80 
.79 
.80 
.79 

.61 
.62 
.60 

.80 
.75 
.82 
.76 
.76 

.86 
.86 
.86 
.81 
.91 

$ 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.60  —  .87 

Ontario 

.58  —1.04 

Toronto 

5g  _    g5 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

72  —  .98 

Assemblers,  Female 
Canada . .                         

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.47  —  .62 

Ontario 

.42  —    63 

Toronto 

.45  —  .63 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.46  —  .72 

Buffers  and  Polishers 

Quebec  (Montreal  onlv) 

.60  —  .89 

Ontario ...                          

.52  —1.03 

Toronto . .                                              

.65  —    .98 

Coil  Winders,  Male 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.70  —  .90 

Ontario 

.60  —1.08 

Toronto 

.60  —  .90 

Coil  Winders,  Female 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.41  —   .58 

.40  —  .68 

Toronto 

.47  —    68 

Inspectors 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.66  —  .95 

Ontario 

.66  —  .95 

Toronto 

.66  —   .90 

Labourers 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.50  —  .69 

Ontario 

.50  —  .66 

Machine   Operators 
Canada. .                                           

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.62  —  .89 

Ontario 

.63  —1.05 

.63  —  .90 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.60  —  .88 

Machinists 
Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

.73  —1.00 

Ontario                                                                    

.70  —1 .12 

Toronto .                                      

.70  —  .90 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

.75  —1.02 
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Table  V— (16)  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Electrical  Machinery,  etc. — Concluded 

Packers  and  Shippers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Platers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto , 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 

Toolmakers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 


Radio  Sets  and  Parts 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Average  Range 

Canada 45 . 9       

Quebec 46.9  45-48 

Ontario 44.5  40-48 

Assemblers,   Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Assemblers,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Inspectors,  Male 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Inspectors,  Female 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario  (Toronto  only) 

80753—5 


.69 
70 
69 


.75 
.80 
.73 
.73 


.76 
.81 
.74 
.76 
.84 


1.02 
1.00 
1.02 
1.10 
1.14 


,57 
.57 
62 


,80 
79 
79 


70 
55 
62 


87 
97 


,62  —  .92 

.52  —  .90 

,65  —  .90 

,75  —  .92 


,84  —1.10 
,78  —1.20 
93  —1.20 
95  —1.29 


.63 

.63 
.63 
.65 

.54  — 
.51  — 
.51  — 

.75 

.77 

.77 

.52 

.56 
.51 

.52 

.53  — 

.44  — 
.46  — 

.64 
.60 
.55 

.78 

.79 
.70 

.74 

.69  — 
.60  — 
.62  — 

.95 

.85 
.83 

.57 

.63 
.53 

.57  — 
.50  — 

.69 
.59 
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Table  V— (16)  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range   of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Radio  Sets  and  Parts — Concluded 

Machinists 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Shippers  and  Packers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 

Toolmakers 

Canada 

Quebec  (Montreal  only) 

Ontario 

Toronto 


90 
.95 

.83 


.65 
.65 
.66 
.63 


1.05 
1.07 
1.03 
1.04 


% 


85  —1.09 
65  —  .99 
80  —  .99 


.56 
,45 
.45 


.75 
.88 
.79 


.75  —1.34 
.81  —1.22 


Table  V— (17)   WAGE  RATES   FOR   UNSKILLED   FACTORY  LABOUR, 

LOCALITY,  1945 


MALE,   BY 


Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

Halifax 

New  Glasgow 

Sydney 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton 

Moncton 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Hull 

Joliette 

Montreal 

Quebec 

St.  Jerome 

Shawinigan  Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Trois  Rivieres . . . 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville .... 

Ontario 

Belleville 

Brantford 

Chatham 

Cornwall 

Fort  William .... 

Gait 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 


.57 

.56 
.59 
.54 
.60 

.49 
.48 
.47 
.53 

52 
53 
46 
.57 
.51 
.48 
.54 
.48 
.56 
.47 
.45 

.59 
.54 
.63 
.58 
.56 
.63 
.59 
.57 
.63 
.60 
.62 
.57 


.45  — 

.70 

.46  — 

.61 

.60  — 

64 

.47  — 

.50 

.44  — 

.50 

45  — 

.60 

40 
,44 
48 
41 
45 
50 
43 
50 
45 


.45 
55 
52 
.50 
.57 
51 
50 
58 
56 
55 
52 


.50 
.65 
.59 
.50 
.56 
.54 
.64 
.53 


.60 
70 
.65 
.57 
.65 
.67 
.64 
67 
63 
.70 
66 
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Table  V— (17)   WAGE  RATES  FOR  UNSKILLED   FACTORY  LABOUR, 

LOCALITY,  1945— Concluded 


MALE,   BY 


Locality 


Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 


Ontario — Concluded 
Niagara  Falls. . . . 

Ottawa 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Peterborough .... 

Port  Arthur 

St.  Catharines 

St.  Thomas 

Sarnia 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.. 

Sudbury 

Thorold 

Toronto 

Welland 

Windsor 

Woodstock 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

Saskatchewan 

Moose  Jaw 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Alberta 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

British  Columbia 

New  Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


,57 
.47 
,45 
,66 
51 
60 
,55 
52 
63 
63 
50 
,59 
50 
57 
62 
38 


.74 
.58 
.55 
.77 
.59 
.63 
.66 
.70 
.71 
.66 
.55 
.77 
.68 
.67 
.78 
.64 


.50 

— 

.63 

.40 

, — 

.60 

.52 

— 

.62 

.52 

.60 

.54 

— 

.71 

.55 

.60 

,62 
60 
60 


.72 
.72 
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Table  VII— WAGE  RATES  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  STORAGE,  1945 

(1)  WATER  TRANSPORTATION,  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  (INLAND  AND  COASTAL) 

Note. — Rates  include  board  and  lodging  and  vary  to  a  great  extent  according  to  size  or  type  of  vessel. 
Hours  on  duty  for  officers,  seamen,  deckhands,  etc.,  generally  average  twelve  per  day  (watches — six  hours 
on,  six  hours  off)  seven  days  per  week  except  when  in  port;  for  engineers,  firemen,  oilers,  etc.,  hours  generally 
average  eight  per  day,  but  twelve  in  some  cases;  for  stewards,  cooks,  etc.,  hours  vary  according  to  require- 
ments. All  classes  may  be  required  for  extra  duty  at  any  time,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St. 
Lawrence  service  when  passing  through  canals.  On  most  of  the  British  Columbia  coastal  passenger  vessels, 
hours  for  all  classes  average  eight  per  day,  6  days  per  week,  with  extra  pay  for  overtime.  Some  of  the  tug-boat 
employees  in  all  areas  are  on  the  eight-hour  day. 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 
Wage  Rate 
per  Month 


Range  of 

Rates 
per  Month 


First  Officer  or  Mate 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Second  Officer  or  Mate 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence. .  .  . 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Second  Engineers 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence. .  .  . 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Third  Engineers 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Boatswains 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence. . .  . 
Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Seamen  and  Deckhands 

Canada ' 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Firemen 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence .... 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Oilers 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence. . .  . 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 

Quartermasters  and  Wheelsmen 

Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence .... 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

Pacific  Coast 


200.41 
150.08 
207.33 
189.21 


159.50 
130.57 
160.68 
165.95 


192.42 
152.03 
199.24 
178.33 


156.10 
123.71 
158.13 
160.95 


104.10 

82.17 

121.64 


87.81 
71.37 
89.95 
87.42 


104.95 
90.55 

107.27 
93.46 


109.29 

87.50 

112.28 

101.10 


107.98 
85.82 

112.25 
95.72 


105.00—199.10 
194.54—250.00 
179.93—199.93 


85.00—159.60 
156.87—167.10 
155.00—170.00 


101.70—192.10 
192.10—222.10 
164.93—189.93 


141.87- 
149.92- 


-166.87 
-169.93 


69.12—  97.43 
97.10—140.00 


59.10—  89.93 
86.39—  94.60 
81.58—  95.00 


64.10—107.10 

106.64—112.10 

89.92—  99.93 


75.00—112.10 
99 '93— 105.75 


70.00—112.10 
93  .'42—166  .'66 
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(1)  WATER  TRANSPORTATION,  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  (INLAND  AND  COASTAL) 

— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 
Wage  Rate 
per  Month 

Range  of 

Rates 
per  Month 

Watchmen 

$ 

96.87 
97.10 
97.44 
92.95 

143.25 
121.15 
150.77 
123.29 

99.70 

83.71 

103.13 

92.62 

151.95 
130.14 
160.34 

$ 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

97  10—102  10 

Pacific  Coast 

89  93_  94  93 

Chief  Cooks 
Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

89  10— 135  00 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

144  60— 154  60 

Pacific  Coast 

105.00—159  93 

Cooks 
Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

75  00— 100.00 

Great  Lakes  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 

89.60—126.87 

85.00—  99  93 

Chief  Stewards 
Canada 

Atlantic  Coast  and  Lower  St.  Lawrence 

105.00—144.60 

Pacific  Coast 

125.00—189.93 

Table  VII— (2)  STEVEDORING 

Note. — No  standard  hours;  work  periods  depend  on  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  and  time 
required  to  load  and  unload. 

Ocean  Navigation 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Rate  per 
Hour* 


Longshoremen  (General  Cargo) — 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  /ship 
{dock 

Port  Alberni , 

Prince  Rupert 


.95 
.98 
.87 
.95 
1.10 
1.06 


10 
00 


Inland  Navigation 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Rate  per 
Hour 


Longshoremen,  Stevedores  and  Freight  Handlers- 
Upper  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes. 


$ 
.65t 


*  Higher  rates  are  paid  for  handling  certain  commodities  and  for  evening  and  night  work. 

f  This  is  the  predominant  rate  in  the  following  ports:  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal;  Toronto. 

Hamilton  and  Windsor;  Point  Edward  and  Sarnia;  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  Higher  rates  are  paid 

for  evening  and  night  work. 
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Table  VII— (3)  STEAM  RAILWAYS 

Note. — Differentials  above  the  basic  rates  shown  in  this  table  exist  on  certain  railway  lines  or  divisions. 
Effective  June  1,  1946,  the  rates  shown  were  increased. 

Standard  Hours. — Nearly  all  classes  are  on  the  basic  8-hour  day  (with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime) 
and  48-hour  week  except  Locomotive  Shops  with  44  hours. 


1944-1945  (a) 

Occupation 

Per  Mile  or 
Per  Hour 

Per  Day 

Per  Month 

Conductors 
Passenger 

Per  Mile 

Cents 

5.48 

7.34 

3.94 
6.00 

4.05 

$ 
8.33 

$ 
244.81—252.06 

Freight,  Through 

Brakemen 
Passenger 

6.02 

175.31 

Freight,  Through 

Baggagemen,  Train 

6.19 

7.99 
7.50 
6.04 

180.61—185.73 

Yardmen 
Foremen • 

Helpers 

Switch  Tenders 

Locomotive  Engineers 
Passenger 

7.13  —  8.13 
7.90  —  9.82 

Freight,  Through 

Yard 

7.92  —  9.24 

Locomotive  Firemen 
Passenger 

5.53  —  6.73 
6.06  —  7.57 

Freight,  Through 

Yard 

6.48  —  7.84 

6.70  —  7.20 

6.10 

Hostlers 

Hostlers,  Helpers 

Telegraph  Service 
Train  Despatchers 

257.41—284.41 

Telegraph  Operators 

154.41—166.41 

Agents 

161.41—178.41 

Relief  Agents 

171.41—180.41 

Assistant  Agents 

102.41—107.41 

Linemen 

172.41—180.41 

Maintenance  of  Way 
Extra  Gang  Foremen 

6.50  —  7.00 
6.40 
5.95 

Section  Foremen,  First  Class  Yards 

Section  Foremen,  on  Line 

Sectionmen,  Classified  Yards  . . 

Per  Hour 

$ 
.57  —  .61 
.54  —  .59 

Sectionmen,  Other 

Bridge  and  Building 
Foremen 

7.00 
6.75 

Foremen,  Painter 

.81 
.77  —  .81 
.76  —  .93 
.74  —  .77 
.64  —  .77 

.64 

Carpenters 

Plumbers,  Pipefitters,  Tinsmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Electricians 

Painters 

Bridgemen  or  Rough  Carpenters 

Mechanics'  Helpers 

Pumpmen 

128.41—134.41 

Engineers,  Pile  Driver,  Hoist 

6.40 

Signalmen 
Non-interlocked  Crossings 

.56 

.58 

.95 
.88 
.72 
.95 

Half -inter  locked  Crossings. . . 

Locomotive  and  Car  Shops  (b) 
Mechanics  (c) 

Other  Carmen  (d) 

Helpers 

Electrical  Workers,  Electricians 
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Table  VII— (3)  STEAM  RAILWAYS— Concluded 


1944-45  (a) 

Occupation 

Per  Mile  or 
Per  Hour 

Per  Day 

Per  Month 

Locomotive  and  Car  Shops  (b) — Concluded 
Electrical  Workers,  Linemen 

Per  Hour 

$ 

.91 

.85 

.78 

.60 
.56  —  .58 

$ 

S 

Electrical  Workers,  Groundmen 

Electrical  Workers,  Operators 

Coach  Cleaners 

Shop  Labourers 

(a)  These  rates  include  an  increase  of  6  cents  per  hour  effective  September  15,  1943,  as  a  result  of  a  retro- 
active award  by  the  National  War  Labour  Board  dated  July  31,  1944.  For  rates  1929  to  1943,  see  the 
previous  Wage  Report  No.  27,  page  80.  The  cost  of  living  bonuses  printed  in  the  footnote  to  that  table 
are  in  addition  to  the  basic  rates  shown. 

(b)  These  employees  are  allowed  approximately  one  cent  per  hour  extra  for  checking  in  and  out. 

(c)  Machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  plumbers,  etc.,  sheet  metal  workers,  cabinet  makers,  carpen- 
ters— coach,  locomotive  and  bench,  welders,  etc. 

(d)  Freight  car  carpenters,  freight  car  painters,  car  inspectors,  car  repairers,  etc. 


Table  VII— (4)  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 
Wage  Rate 
per  Month 

Range   of 

Rates  per 

Month 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario .  .  . 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

Average 
.     47.9 
.     48.0 
.     51.1 
.     45.8 

Range 

'  44-^60 
48-60 
44-48 

$ 

202.20 
199.11 
219.42 
195.38 

205.96 
217  45 
190.92 
191.09 

199.26 
207.87 
175.93 
189.38 

per  Hour 

$ 

British  Columbia 

Electricians 
Canada 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario 

176.80—225.80 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

188.42—263.42 

British  Columbia 

175.00—200.00 

Millwrights 
Canada 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario 

193.65—260.80 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

178.42—203.42 

British  Columbia 

175.00—211.51 

Weighmen 
Canada 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario 

179.12—230.00 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

168.42—183.45 

British  Columbia 

155.00—200.00 

Labourers 
Canada 

per  Hour 

.69 
.67 
.70 
.75 

.68 
.67 
.75 
.75 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario.  .              

.59  —  .75 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

British  Columbia 

.65  —  .75 

Oilers 
Canada 

Quebec  and  Ontario 

.59  —  .75 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta .  . 

British  Columbia 
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Table  VII— (6)  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  (LOCAL) 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Range  of 

Rates 
per  Hour 


Average 
Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 


Truck  Drivers 

Canada 

Saint  John 

Montreal 

Brantf  ord 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

St.  Catharines 

Sudbury 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Saskatoon 

Regina 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver '. 

Victoria 


.59 
.62 
.48 
.61 
.58 
.55 
.50 
.59 
.48 
.64 
.61 
.56 
.55 
.60 
.56 
.60 
.73 
.68 


$ 


.58  — 

.63 

.40  — 

.60 

.47  — 

.69 

.55  — 

.65 

.50  — 

.62 

.44  — 

.54 

.53  — 

.61 

.45  — 

.52 

.54  — 

.82 

.53  — 

.67 

.50  — 

.60 

50 
55 
55 
67 
65 


68 
60 
62 

,77 
,72 


51.3 
46.4 
60.0 
53.2 
51.6 
55.0 
51.6 
59.6 
60.0 
48.8 
54.2 
49.9 
50.0 
45.1 
48.1 
50.0 
49.2 
48.4 
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Table  VIII— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  TELEPHONE 

COMMUNICATION,  1945 


Locality  and  Occupation 


Average 

Ranges 

of  Rates* 

per  Week 


Standard  hours  per  week:   Male  44-60  with  majority  at  48, 

Canada — 

Cablemen  and  Splicers 

Linemen 

Operators,  Female 

P.B.X.  Installers 

P.B.X.  Repairmen 

Station  Installers 

Station  Repairmen 

Supervisors,  Female 


40.50—50.46 
33.45—48.75 
14.73—22.50 
38.77—53.09 
38.61—52.45 
39.13—50.19 
37.28—49.63 
22.13—30.46 


*  Ranges  of  provincial  average  rates  shown  to  avoid  disclosing  confidential  information. 
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Table  IX.— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  TRADE,   1945 

(1)  WHOLESALE 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 

per  Week 

$ 

44.46 

43| 

42 

12 

44 

39.67 

42§ 

49 

.19 

41* 

41 

07 

43 

49.26 

42! 

52 

65 

40! 

50.96 

44 

48.68 

39 

43.60 

43i 

43.38 

44! 

49.02 

42± 

43 

78 

45 

48 

88 

421 

27 

54 

38| 

18.32 

44 

19.43 

49 

25 

24 

40! 

24 

19 

42* 

23 

21 

42i 

22 

64 

41* 

26 

16 

40! 

27 

13 

44| 

23 

11 

39| 

23 

40 

42| 

20 

94 

43^ 

22 

58 

40 

25.70 

41 

25 

76 

42£ 

21 

16 

44i 

30.37 

41 

33 

11 

43| 

29 

15 

44 

34 

78 

40| 

30 

66 

43i 

36.01 

43* 

30.24 

43 

35.29 

39£ 

36 

77 

46i- 

35 

76 

411 

37 

47 

40f 

32.99 

44 

38.02 

42£ 

32 

44 

40f 

35 

24 

43! 

38 

49 

44 

24 

31 

39 

19 

74 

44 

21 

38 

43| 

22.05 

39* 

21 

14 

431 

Accountants,  Male 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Toronto .... 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Bookkeepers,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

General  Office  Clerks,  Male 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

General  Office  Clerks,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 
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Table  IX— (1)  WHOLESALE— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 
Wage  Rate 
per  Week 


Average 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 


General  Office  Clerks,  Female — Concluded 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


Office  Appliance  Operators,  Female 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 


Shippers  and  Receivers,  Male 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


Stenographers,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


$ 

19.34 
19.99 
23.42 
22.91 
19.83 
20.36 
20.04 
21.37 
20.62 
22.06 
21.77 


23.66 
26.01 
25.44 
22.82 
25.17 
22.14 
23.68 
23.26 


26.28 
25.49 
28.27 
28.44 
29.85 
27.50 
26.42 
29.49 
30.96 
27.92 
27.88 
28.40 
28.71 
30.11 
31.45 
29.27 


23.91 
20.03 
19.90 
25.13 
22.72 
18.88 
22.05 
25.67 
21.96 
21.98 
20.39 
22.45 
21.48 
23.36 
20.35 


42! 

41! 

39| 

42* 

41 

41* 

42£ 

41 

41* 
43* 
44 


39 
39f 

39^ 
40* 

38! 

m 

40* 
43f 


42h 

40 

47 

44| 

45| 

44! 

46* 

44| 

44* 

43 

43! 

45* 

44* 

46£ 

45£ 

47* 


39£ 
42* 
44* 
39* 
40| 
42* 
42* 
39 

41* 

42! 

41 

44* 

42| 

44* 
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Table  IX— (1)  WHOLESALE— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality- 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Week 


Average 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 


Typists,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Truck  Drivers 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary • 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Warehousemen 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

London 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


21.58 
17.77 
22.09 
20.05 
21.57 
19.17 
19.05 
17.24 
20.64 
19.33 
23.45 


27.36 
28.74 
26.72 
29.77 
29.23 
29.22 
25.22 
31.12 
29.96 
27.27 
27.85 
25.72 
28.41 
28.75 
29.70 
35.86 


26.28 
27.82 
22.57 
26.98 
26.85 
24-40 
23.61 
27.89 
27.61 
24.96 
26.57 
24.92 
26.33 
27.02 
27.05 
31.11 


40* 

43* 

40* 

41f 

40| 

40 

40* 

39 

40* 

42* 


47f 

45* 

47* 

46* 

44* 

44f 

47* 

45* 

45 

44* 

45f 

46* 

45 

44* 

44* 

421 


45* 

45* 

47* 

47* 

45* 

45 

46* 

45 

46* 

45 

45 

44* 

45* 

45 

44* 

40* 


Table  IX— (2)  RETAIL 


Accountants,  Male 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 


41.32 

48 

42.11 

47* 

43.47 

45* 

47.58 

45 

40.80 

42* 
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Table  IX— (2)  RETAIL— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 

per  Week 

$ 

42.95 

47 

41.98 

43! 

40.75 

42£ 

39.55 

41J 

52.08 

43* 

31.27 

46| 

34.10 

46 

36.75 

48 

35.66 

411 

35.76 

42 

23.45 

44£ 

20.54 

44f 

17.88 

45! 

28.32 

44| 

24.65 

44 

25.56 

44! 

24.14 

41 

23.33 

44 

21.71 

40| 

21.90 

44! 

22.48 

46! 

21.08 

42 

22.51 

40* 

23.56 

40 

23.51 

42 

19.08 

44£ 

19.67 

40! 

14.92 

45! 

18.48 

46f 

17.61 

46f 

20.13 

44! 

19.84 

44 

19.80 

44 

22.09 

46£ 

18.68 

39i 

21.36 

42f 

20.19 

39f 

18.64 

39! 

19.69 

39! 

20.61 

39f 

17.74 

39! 

15.91 

43* 

18.12 

42 

16.83 

471 

17.97 

46 

18.05 

41i 

17.27 

39! 

17.48 

39! 

17.39 

39| 

19.21 

39| 

17.56 

40 

Accountants,  Male — Concluded 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Bookkeepers,  Male 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

Bookkeepers,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Cashiers,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London : 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Elevator  Operators,  Female 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

Victoria 
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Table  IX— (2)  RETAIL— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Week 


Average 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 


S 


General  Office  Clerks,  Male 

Halifax 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

General  Office  Clerks,  Female 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Janitors,  Male 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Office  Appliance  Operators 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


21.15 

43f 

24.38 

45± 

27-35 

46 

29-58 

47| 

32.42 

45 

29.63 

44£ 

23.98 

43 

31.62 

41 

27.39 

40* 

31.71 

40 

28,98 

m 

18.92 

43 

15.97 

43 

15.02 

46 

18.25 

48 

18.26 

45i 

19.78 

44£ 

20.67 

41 

18.54 

431 

19.64 

43f 

18.26 

39J 

21.73 

37 

19.62 

41| 

20.44 

41* 

19.38 

40£ 

20.61 

40 

18.88 

41f 

24.99 

44 

25.75 

491 

24.19 

45 

25.91 

46 

26.20 

44 

22.80 

43£ 

28.68 

51* 

27.25 

39 

26.03 

411 

24.15 

42i 

26.43 

41* 

26.00 

391 

25.27 

411 

25.45 

39! 

21.19 

401 

19.47 

46! 

20.55 

42* 

22.67 

42 

20.55 

40| 

20.05 

38* 

19.91 

40 

20.11 

38 

21.77 

41 

20.31 

39 
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Table  IX— (2)  RETAIL— Continued 


Occupation  and  Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Week 

Average 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 

Halifax 

Sales  Clerks,  Male 

$ 

24.99 
26.05 
26.22 
29.51 
27.35 
29.14 
31.03 
30.39 
31.75 
31.96 
27.24 
28.26 
29.68 
30.02 
32.56 
28.99 

15.57 
14.90 
14.33 

17.67 
17.28 
18.92 
17.47 
17.51 
17.83 
18.27 
18.88 
18.62 
18.26 
18.27 
20.01 
17.70 

29.33 
25.24 
24.54 
27.14 
28.38 
28.71 
30.24 
25.68 
31.90 
29.93 
26.09 
30.10 
28.78 
32.88 
25.21 

20.39 
17.37 
17.77 
24.54 
20.54 
23.80 

45f 

Saint  John 

43£ 

Quebec 

47! 

Montreal 

48J 

Ottawa 

45  f 

Toronto 

45! 

Hamilton 

44| 

London 

40 1 

Windsor 

46| 

Winnipeg 

40  £ 

Regina 

40i 

Saskatoon 

42  £ 

Calgary 

42f 
40^ 

4H 

Edmonton 

Vancouver . 

Victoria 

41! 

Halifax 

Sales  Clerks,  Female 

44! 

42 

Quebec 

47! 

48 

Ottawa 

46 

45! 

Hamilton 

40 

44! 

Windsor 

46 

40| 

Regina . . . . , 

40! 

41f 

Calgary 

41! 

40| 

Vancouver 

41! 

40  f 

Halifax 

Shippers  and  Receivers,  Male 

44f 

Saint  John 

42 

47f 

Montreal 

48 

46 

Toronto 

45 

43£ 

London 

44f 

40 

Regina 

40  i 

Saskatoon 

39! 

Calgary 

4H 

Edmonton 

43 

Vancouver 

42 

Victoria 

42  £ 

Halifax 

Stenographers,  Female 

42f 

Saint  John 

46£ 

46! 
45! 
43 

Montreal 

Toronto 

44 
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Table  IX— (2)  RETAIL— Concluded 


Occupation  and  Locality- 


Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 


Average 

Hours  Worked 

per  Week 


Stenographers,  Female — Concluded 

Hamilton 

London 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Truck  Drivers 

Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Montreal ' 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

London 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Typists,  Female 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Warehousemen 

Halifax 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


20.85 
19.21 
21.64 
19.84 
22.19 
21.99 
20.44 
22.90 
18.67 


28.18 
27.34 
25.47 
27.78 
26.00 
31.74 
30.05 
28.44 
31.24 
30.27 
28.74 
27.23 
27.20 
28.00 
34.37 
32.08 


17.18 
19.40 
19.90 
19.10 
19.05 
19.80 
18.79 


28.75 
26.85 
27.13 
28.72 
29.72 
28.46 
30.21 
26.24 
25.01 
31.27 
25.38 
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Table  X— WAGE  RATES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  SERVICE,  1945 

(1)  CIVIC  EMPLOYEES 


Locality 


Nova  Scotia — 
Halifax . . . 
Sydney . . . 
Amherst . . 

Truro 

Glace  Bay. 


Prince  Edward  Island — 
Charlottetown 


New  Brunswick — 
Saint  John. . . 
Moncton.  .  .  . 
Fredericton.  . 
Campbellton . 


Quebec — 

Montreal 

Westmount 

Quebec 

Levis 

Trois  Rivieres.  .  . 

Sherbrooke 

Hull 

St.  Hyacinthe .  .  . 

Lachine 

Magog 

Shawinigan  Falls. 

Sorel 

Verdun 


Ontario — 

Ottawa 

Cornwall 

Brockville .  .  .  . 

Kingston 

Belleville 

Peterborough. . 

Oshawa 

Orillia 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St.  Catharines. 
Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford 

Gait 

Guelph 

Kitchener 

Woodstock 

Stratford 

London 

St.  Thomas .  .  . 

Chatham 

Windsor 

Sarnia 


Police  Constables 


Maximum 

Salary 
per  Year(b) 


1780 
1680 
1375 
1799 
1908 


1380 


1920 
1799 
1530 
1968 


2300 
2150 
1820 


1794 

1612 

1694 

1586(c) 

1710 

1534 

1750 

1560 

2200 


2300 
1800 
1600 
1725 
1850 
1829 
2050 
1669 
2295 
2160 


2044 
2066 
1800 
1822 
1894 


1850 
2155 
2178 
1700 
2200 
1974 


Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 


48 
56 

84 
72 
48 


56 


56 

48 
70 
48 


48 

48 
84 


72 
72 
70 
60 
72 
60 
56 
84 
48 


48 
48 
54  and  60 
48 
60 
48 
54 
48 
48 
48 


60 

48 
54 

48 
48 


48 
48 
60 
48 
48 
54 


Firefighters  (a) 


Maximum 

Salary 
per  Year(b) 


1924  &   2020 
1752 


1700 

1927(g) 

1437 


2400 
2250 

1846 


1794 


1644 

1586(c) 

1710 


1750 
1560 
2300 


2110 
1650 
1600 
1550 


1790 
2000 


2295 

2161 

1863 

1944 

2066 

1450 

1677 

1995(h) 

1552 

1762 

2079 

2178 

1680 

2200 

1914 


Labourers 


Wage 

Rate 

per  Hour 


50  —  .60 
59  —  .61 

.49 

.47 


42 


.58 

55  —  .64 

50  —  .60 

50|—  .56| 


52£—  .60 
,52^—  .57^ 

.55 
40  —  .45 

.50 
,40  —  .55 

.55 

,50 
,45  —  .55 

.49 
54  —  .59 

.45 
60  —  .65 


.OO 

.55 

.50 
47±—  -50 
,45  —  .50 
,45  —  .65 

.60 

.50 
,71 
63£ 

,53  —  .63 
60  —  .65 


76 

73^ 


58  —  .63 
.65 


.62 
,58  — 
,48  — 
,52  —  .57 

.76 

.70 


67 
68^ 


Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 


44  —  48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


44 
50 
44  —  48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 


44 
44 
50 
44 
49 
44 
44 
49 
44 
44 
50  —  54 
48 
44 


44 

48 
49 

44  —  48 
44 
48 
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Table  X— (1)  CIVIC  EMPLOYEES— Concluded 


Police  Constables 

Firefighters  (a) 

Labourers 

Locality 

Maximum 

Salary 
per  Year(b) 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Maximum 

Salary 
per  Year(b) 

Wage 

Rate 
per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Ontario — conbluded — 

Owen  Sound 

$ 

1979 

1889 

1980 

1984 

2220(d) 

2160(d) 

2160(e) 

1767 

48 
54 
54 
48 
54 
54 

48 

48 

$ 

1579 
1920 

$ 

.52  —  .55 
.60  —  .65 

.60 
.60  —  .65 
.63*—  .65* 
.60  —  .68 

47 

North  Bay 

44 

Sudbury 

48 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Port  Arthur 

1984 
1980 
1920 

2160 
1692 

48 
44 

Fort  William 

44 

Manitoba — 

Winnipeg 

Brandon 

St.  Boniface 

.49  —  .63 

.55*—  .66 
.55  —  .65 

.56 
.45  —  .56 

.60  —  .68 
.60  —  .66 
.60  —  .65 
.49*—  .59* 

.78 
.71*—  .77 

.75 
.52*—  .59 

.68 
.74  —  .78 

44 

Saskatchewan — 

Regina 

2256 
2040 
2002 
1920 

2214 
2040 
1898 
1859 

2280 
2109 
2120 
1680 

48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 

2160(i) 
2010 
1822 
1860 

2154 
2076 
1920 
1860 

2220 
2177 
2118 
1740 
1680 
1910  —  2021 

44 

Saskatoon 

45 

Moose  Jaw 

44 

Prince  Albert 

50 

Alberta — 

Calgary 

40 

Edmonton .  . 

44 

Lethbridge 

44 

Medicine  Hat 

44 

British  Columbia — 

Vancouver 

40 

Victoria 

40 

New  Westminster 

Nelson 

44 

48 

Nanaimo 

44 

Prince  Rupert 

48 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


Standard  hours:  Most  firefighters  work  under  the  two-platoon  system  with  one  day  off  in 

seven. 
Where  two  rates  are  shown,  the  first  or  lower  is  the  maximum  rate  for  a  single  man,  the 

second  or  higher  is  the  maximum  rate  for  a  married  man. 
Rent,  fuel,  light  and  clothing  included  and  these  employees  are  not  subject  to  municipal  taxes. 
Plus  $5  per  month  after  10  years  and  $10  after  15  years. 
Plus  10  cents  per  day  after  10  years  and  20  cents  after  15  years. 
Rent,  fuel  and  light  included. 
Drivers  of  apparatus  only;  others  on  call. 
Plus  $7.50  per  month  after  10  years. 
Plus  $5  per  month  after  every  5  years  service. 
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Table  X— (2)  LAUNDRY  WORKERS 


Occupation  and  Locality 

■ 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

Per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates  per 

Hour 

Standard  Hours  per  Week 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie  Provinces 

Average 
.     50.1 
.     49.1 
.     54.2 
.     47.9 
.     48.0 
.     46.9 

Range 

45.5-50 
49-55 
44-55 

47.5-50 
44-48 

$ 

.54 
.50 
.57 
.50 

.58 

.36 
.30 
.35 
.37 
.33 
.37 

.37 
.27 
.37 
.35 
.34 
.42 

.57 
.57 
.53 
.59 
.58 
.64 

.34 
.27 
.33 
.34 
.33 
.38 

$ 

British  Columbia 

Extractor  Operators,  Male 
Canada ...            

Quebec 

.42  — 
.47  — 
.46  — 
.53  — 

.60 

Ontario 

.67 

Prairie  Provinces 

.55 

British  Columbia 

.62 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.26  — 
.30  — 
.30  — 
.30  — 
.34  — 

.34 

.41 

Ontario 

.41 

.36 

British  Columbia 

.42 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.25  — 
.33  — 
.32  — 
.31  — 
.37  — 

.32 

Quebec 

.38 

Ontario 

.43 

Prairie  Provinces 

.35 

British  Columbia 

.44 

Washers,  Male 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.52  — 
.43  — 
.45  — 
.50  — 
.57  — 

.60 

.65 

Ontario 

70 

62 

British  Columbia 

71 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

.21  — 
.27  — 

.28  — 
.28  — 
.35  — 

.34 

Quebec 

.38 

Ontario 

42 

Prairie  Provinces 

.36 

British  Columbia 

.44 
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Table  X— (3)  GARAGE  MECHANICS 

i 
Locality 

Average 

Wage  Rate 

per  Hour 

Range  of 

Rates 
per  Hour 

Standard 

Hours 
per  Week 

Canada 

$ 
.77 

.73 

.72 
.67 
.62 
.81 

.66 
.62 
.65 

.68 

.73 

.76 
.69 
.67 
.68 
.61 

.78 
.80 
.75 
.72 
.78 
.74 
.82 
.63 
.68 
.71 
.68 
.77 
.73 
.65 
.89 
.67 
.77 
.75 
.68 
.73 
.72 

.71 
.69 

.72 

.71 
.66 
.72 
.74 

.83 
.86 
.83 
.72 
.80 

.89 
.87 
.91 
.89 
.89 

$ 

Nova  Scotia 

Halifax 

.67  —  .80 

.60  —  .75 
.50  —  .64 
.70  —  .85 

49  —  50 

Truro 

48  —  58 

New  Glasgow 

54 

Svdnev 

49  —  54 

New  Brunswick 

Fredericton 

.52  —  .70 
.60  —  .70 

.55  —  .72 

54 

Moncton 

49  —  54 

Saint  John 

50  —  54 

Quebec 

Montreal 

.60  —  .90 
.50  —  .80 
.60  —   .80 
.50  —  .80 
.57  —  .75 

48  —  60 

Quebec 

48  —  54 

49 

Hull 

50 

Trois  Rivieres 

49  —  54 

Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 

.72  —  .82 
.63  —  .80 
.61  —  .84 
.55  —  .90 
.60  —  .81 
.65  —  .92 
.55  —   .70 
.55  —  .72 
.58  —  .75 
.60  —  .75 
.62  —  .82 
.60  —  .80 
.50  —  .80 
.70  —1.03 
.63  —  .70 
.70  —   .80 
.65  —  .85 
.50  —   .75 
.65  —  .80 
.60  —  .80 

54 

48  —  57 

London 

44  —  54 

Ottawa 

48  —  54 

Sudbury 

48  —  54 

Toronto 

40  —  54 

Gait 

54 

53   &  54 

Oshawa 

48   &  49 

Peterborough ....                

48  —  57 

St.  Catharines 

53   &  54 

54 

Belleville 

48  —  54 

Windsor 

49 

Cornwall. .         

54  —  60 

48  —  54 

Kirkland  Lake 

54 

40  —  50 

Niagara  Falls 

54 

Sarnia 

48  &  49 

Brandon . .                   

.62  —  .72 
.63  —   .80 

54  —  60 

45  —  54 

Moose  Jaw    .                     

.59  —  .70 
.60  —  .80 
.65  —  .82 

48  —  54 

48  —  54 

Saskatoon    .                

48  —  50 

Alberta  .                                                

Calerarv                                            

.70  —  .92 
.70  —   .92 
.60  —  .80 
.60  —  .90 

48  &  49 

Edmonton 

43  —  50 

Lethbridge 

48  &  49 

Medicine  Hat 

48 

New  Westminster 

.80  —  .92 
.82  —  .92 
.75  —  .92 
.80  —   .92 

45  —  48 

Prince  Rupert 

44  —  50 

44  —  47 

Victoria 

44  —  48 
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APPENDIX— WAGES  IN  AGRICULTURE,  1945— Continued 

The  information  given  below  has  been  reproduced  from  the  latest  Quarterly  Bulletin  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  figures  were  compiled  from 
reports  made  by  farm  correspondents  in  all  provinces. 

Farm  Wages 

The  general  trend  in  farm  wages  continued  upward  at  August  15  with  rates  by  the  day  and  by 
the  month  higher  than  at  the  same  date  in  1945.  In  the  case  of  day  help  increases  were  general 
in  all  provinces  except  Nova  Scotia  and  were  most  pronounced  in  the  western  provinces.  Monthly 
wage  rates  increased  also  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces,  although  slight  decreases  occurred  in 
wages  with  board  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  also  in  wages  without  board  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Alberta. 

Table  1  gives  a  summary  of  wage  rates  for  Canada  as  at  August  15  from  1940  to  date  and  Tables 
2  and  3  give  comparative  data  on  a  provincial  basis  for  the  last  three  years. 


Table  1.— AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  MALE  FARM  HELP  IN  CANADA  PER  DAY  AND  PER 

MONTH  AS  AT  AUGUST  15,  1940-46 


Average    Wages    per    Day 

Average  Wages  per  Month 

Year 

With 
Board 

Without 
Board 

With 
Board 

Without 
Board 

1940 

$ 

1.48 
2.02 
2.51 
3.38 
3.53 
3.55 
4-04 

1.99 
2.57 
3.23 
4.42 
4.36 
4.50 
4-95 

$ 

27.92 
35.40 
47.36 
61.81 
65.99 
71.68 
75-28 

$ 
41.76 

1941 

1942 

51.15 
66.41 

1943 

84.76 

1944 

88.31 

1945 

97.22 

1946. .             

100-62 

Table  2.— AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  DAY  OF  MALE  FARM  HELP  IN  CANADA, 
BY  PROVINCES,  AS  AT  AUGUST  15,  1944,  1945  AND  1946 

Note. — Comparable  data  as  of  January  15  and  May  15  may  be  found  on  pages  4  and  67, 
Volume  39  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 


Province 

With       Board 

Without   Board 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Prince  Edward  Island 

$ 

2.45 
2.94 
3.02 
2.73 
3.26 
4.49 
4.58 
3.78 
3.53 

$ 

2.55 
3.43 
3.52 
3.22 
3.46 
3.97 
4.00 
4-04 
3.85 

$ 

2.62 
3.24 
3.56 
3.46 
3.62 
4.71 
4.71 
4.37 
4.42 

$ 

3.10 
3.74 
3.73 
3.50 
4-09 
5.53 
5.42 
4.72 
4.39 

$ 

3.36 
4.21 
4.32 
4.12 
4.36 
4.98 
4.85 
4.94 
4.64 

$ 
3.38 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

4.11 
4.44 

Quebec 

4  36 

Ontario 

4  55 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

5.66 
5.69 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

5.17 
5  26 

Canada 

3.53 

3.55 

4.04 

4.36 

4.50 

4.95 

104 

APPENDIX— WAGES  IN  AGRICULTURE,  1945— Concluded 

Table  3.— AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  MONTH  OF  MALE  FARM  HELP  IN  CANADA, 
BY  PROVINCES,  AS  AT  AUGUST  15,  1944,  1945  AND  1946 

Note. — Comparable  data  as  of  January  15  and  May  15  may  be  found  on  pages  4  and  67,  Volume 
39  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 


Province 

With  Board 

Without  Board 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Prince  Edward  Island 

$ 

49.42 
55.12 
66.83 
61.04 
59.13 
71.46 
75.27 
72.31 
70.33 

% 

52.59 
69.15 
80.63 
68.83 
64.34 
74.84 
77.31 
77.19 
76.56 

$ 

55.76 
67.45 
78.61 
74.48 
68.40 
77.50 
82.99 
80.02 
82.63 

$ 

69.77 
75.44 
89.93 
81.74 
79.64 
91.33 
99.49 
98.16 
95.75 

$ 

76.25 

91.44 

103.46 

92.36 

87.39 

97.76 

101.92 

111.00 

102.92 

$ 
77  96 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

91.57 
103  17 

Quebec 

98.41 

Ontario 

92.40 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

102.81 
111.13 
106.66 
105.56 

65.99 

71.68 

75.28 

88.31 

97.22 

100.62 
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